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PREFACE       -  . 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Thb  meoHtf  drcamsUuiOM  nnder  which  the  present  edition  of  Lempriere*B  Cla«icml  Dietion* 
vj  is  oilbred  to  the  pohlic,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  still  more  in  its  ezecntion,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editors  an  exposition  of  the 
views  by  which  they  have  been  gfovemed,  am)  a  jostification  of  the  yarioos  alterations  which 
they  have  Tentored  to  make.  They  feel^  however,  that  no  apolo^  can  be  required  for  {he  liber, 
ties  which  they  have  taken  with  the  text  of  Lempriere.  The  design  of  his  work,  the  most  com. 
mehensive  of  all  the  publications  of  the  class  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  and  which  has  secured  to  it  an  unequalled  popularity,  can  hardly  atone  for  the  manr 
glanng  and  pernicious  inaccuracies  which  defooe  the  .detail ;  maccuracies  misleading  the  mind, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  youthful 
inquirer  who  m^  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  first  in  this  city  that  the  attention  of  the 
poUic  was  calfed  to  these  defects,  and  that  some  attempt  fas  made  to  correct  them ;  and  the  last 
American  Edition  may  be  considered,  by  the  approbation  with  which  it  was  received,  to  have  as- 
oertained  and  collected  the  pubUe  yoice  in  favour  of  forther  amendments.  More  reoentlv,  the 
Qvarttrlf  J^unud  of  Edueution  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  the  original  book ;  and  that 
paper,  published  under  the  authorityof  names  beyond  all  competition  in  letters,  among  which  are 
those  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  JohnSussel,  Sir  T.  l>enman,  Hallam,  Hobhouse,  Maltl:^,  Mill,  and 
Pbttison,  spears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprebation.  Impressed  with  a  fhll 
conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  authority  so  universally  sought  after,  and  so  inces- 
santly conaolted,.  the  editors  of  the  present  edition  had  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
volume  which  should  resenU>le  Lempriere's  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  its  plan ;  in  embra. 
eing,  namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  With  this  view,  they  proceeded  to  separate  the 
Mythological  fVom  the  Geographical  and  Historical  payts,  and  these  from  each  other ;  in. . 
tending,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  narra- 
tions  uid  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  blended  with 
the  fictitious  or  allegorical  representations  of  the  poot  or  mjftholonan.  To  this  they  were  the 
rather  inda<5ed,  from  observation  of  the  inevitable  and  irremediaUe  confhsion  produced  in  the 
Bund  of  the  youthful  readen  of  Lempriere,  as  a  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  blending  of 
these  separate  objects  of  study.  Even  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  may  be  sometimes  bewil. 
dend,  and  forget  the  truth  in  its  heterogeneous  mixture  with  fable.  Having  accomplished  this 
separation,  they  had  intended  to  rewrite  every  article,  and  to  introduce  such  new  ones  as  miffht 
appear  re<^iiaite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Classioa.  Be. 
fore,  however,  they  could  even  mepare  for  the  oommenoement  of  thxi  task,  by  procuring  from 
Europe  the  proper  authorities,  the  call  of  their  publisher  required  them  to  begin ;  and  the  demand 
of  the  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  character,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap. 
pear  within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  sTail  to  prepare  it.  This  oall  the  editors  wore 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  engn^fonients  which  t^ 
arisen  out  of  it  between  their  pubUshen  and  other  parties  not  originally  conoeruod.  The  seventh 
edition  is  presented,  therefore,  with  great  diffidence  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  three  monthiP 
labour,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  editon  m  the  evenings  of  days  deyoted  to  professional  avocations. 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  work  should  be  re-written, 
or  even  submitted  to  a  perfect  revirion ;  and  as  the  Geographical  department  has  always  been 
held  the  most  important,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
it  will  be  observed  that  that  department  has  claimed  the  principal  care  of  the  editon.  The  addi. 
tioQ  of  many  new  articles,  in  aJl,  it  is  believed,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  the  smallest 
fait  of  their  labour;  the  greater  number,  of  all  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  former  editions, 
bemg  entirely  re.written  m  this.  The  geography  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recentiy  been  admin. 
Uy  iUustreted  hf  the  research  and  the  labonn  of'^many  learned  schplan ;  but  no  writer  has  sue 
oeeded  in  describing  more  accurately  or  more  eloquentiy  the  interesting  cities,  riven,  and  moun- 
taiiA,  of  those  countries,  all  equally  connected  with  the  most  pleasing  associations  of  the  olas. 
Ileal  scholar,  than  the  Rev.  J.  A  Cframer,  in  lus  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  results  of  this  able  antiquary's  investigations  the  editon  have  f^ly  transferred  to 
their  pages,  having  put  to  the  test  of  a  strict  comparison  with  the  ancient  authorities  the  passa. 
ges  of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
originaH^  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidentiy  presumed  that  it  will  greatiy  add  to  its  value.  The 
editOTi,  however,  believe  that  whatever  they  may  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  whatever 
exactness  they  may  have  corrected  the  original  articles,  they  have  oerfbrmed  in  that  a  less  usefVil 
work  than  in  the  sempulous  care  with  which  they  have  removed  mm  theb  PfffM  the  olBnsive 
matter  with  which  those  ofthe  first  author  were  so  profhsefy  stained,  and  whiok  were  not  the. 
toQghly  endtcatad  in  any  subsequent  edition. 


PART  I. 


GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c- 


AB 

ABJE,  an  ancient  city  of  Phods,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Qiatea,  and  to  the  right  of 
that  city  going  towards  Opus.  It  was  early  ce- 
l^rated  for  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
in  gnat  esteem  and  veneration.  The  temple, 
bem^  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  varioos 
ofiermgs,  was  sacked  and  homed  by  the  Per- 
sians. Having  been  restored,  it  was  again  con- 
somed  in  the  Sacred  War  by  the  Boeotians.  But 
Pausanias  asserts  that  it  was  but  half  destroy- 
ed at  first,  and,  like  many  other  Grecian  temples, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  that  condition  as  a 
mcnament  of  Persian  hostility.  It  was  treated 
with  ^eat  favour  by  the  Romans,  who  coiiced- 
ed  toit  peculiar  pri^eges,  out  of  veneration  to 
the  dei^  there  worshipped.  The  ruins  of  the 
jlace  are  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Gtell,  in  his 
Itinerary,  near  the  village  of  Exa/rcho,  Ora^ 
flief,  Anc.  Greece.— 'Straioj  445.— jSitwA.  (Ed. 
Tjff.  SSn.—Ekrod.  1,  46;  8,  134;  8,  33.-1)1. 
od.  Sic,  16,  S30.—PausiKh.  10,  3  and  35. 

AbIlcs,  an  island  supposed  to  have  bec^  si- 
toated  in  the  German  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
according  to  spme  of  the  ancients,  the  spring- 
tides deposited  amber.  The  same  islimd  is 
called  Baltia  by  Timseus.    Plin.  37,  2. 

Abantll      Vid.  AdamUs,  Part  n. 

Ababimok,  a  country  of  Scjrdiia,  near  mount 
Imaus.    Plin.  %  c.  2. 

Abaa  and  Abus,  I.  amountain  of  the  greater 
Armenia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Dag.  That  part  of  the  Euphrates,  sometimes 
called  the  Arsanias,and  into  which  the  smaller 
river  of  that  name  empties,  has  its  source  in  this 
mountain.     Plin,  5,  24.— Z>'Antn^.— Afojte- 

BriM. n.    A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pompey  routed  the  Albani.  Vid.  Parts 
ILandm. 

ABiSA,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  iBthi- 
opia.    Peuiu.  6,  c  26. 

Abasitis,  a  part  of  Mjrsia  in  Asia.    Strah. 

ABASsgNA..    Vid.  Abyssinia. 

AbItos,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Memphis 
inl^ypt,  aboundiug  with  flax  and  pagmis. 
Osins  was  buried  there,    hucan.  10,  v.  323. 

Ab]>£ra,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  BsBtica,  built 
bjr  the  Carthaginians.  Strab.  3.<^II.  A  mari- 
time city  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the  Nes- 
tDs,  founded  originally  by  Timesius  of  Clazo- 
meaffi,  and  subseouently  recolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Teians  irom  Ionia.  Abdera  was  al- 
reaay  a  large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrived  there  on  his  wav  into  Ghreece;  returning 
whence  he  presented  the  town  with  his  golden 
scymetar  and  train,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  Abdera 
was  the  limit  of  the  Odrysian  empire  to  the 
west.  It  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity  and 
ioportaace  until  it  became  engaged  m  hostili- 


AB 

ties  with  the  Trlballi,  who  had  gained  an  as* 
cendancy  over  the  Odrysas  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Thrace.  According  to  Diodoms,  Abde- 
ra at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eumenes  king 
of  Per^;amus,  through  the  treacher3r  of  Pytho, 
one  of  Its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  philosophers  Democri- 
tus  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebrihr.  In 
the  middle  age$  it  degenerated  into  a  small  town, 
to  which  the  name  of  Polystylus  was  attached, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  nistorian  Curopa- 
late.  Its  ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
Baloustra.  Cramer.  Anc.  Greece. — S^ab.  7, 
120;  8,  120:  2,^.^Diod.  SU.  15, 476.-JS?j>. 
cefpt.  3.— Plin.  4,  H.—Prnp.  Md.  2,  2.— Cic. 
ad  AUic  4. 16. 

Abella,  now  Avella^  a  town  of  Campania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani.  Its 
nuts,  called  avelUwuBf  and  also  its  apples,  were 
famous.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  740.  -Sil.  8,  v.  544. 

Abu,  a  maritime  town  of  Messenia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Homer. 
P«ttM«.4,30.-/M,  150. 

Abila,  or  Abtla,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  is  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tain called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of^  Spain,  only 
eighteen  miles  oistant  These  tFO  mountains 
are  called  the  columns  of  Hercules^  and  were 
said  formerlv  to  be  united,  till  the  hero  separar 
ted  them  and  made  a  comonunication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.  S^ai. 
Z.—Mda,  1,  c.  5, 1. 2,  c.  6.— PKn.  3. 

Abnoba,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is  sometiiaes,  thou|^h  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountairik  of 
Germany.  The  Danube  has  its  source  in  this 
spur  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
Bossi  Cost. de  Germ.'-^TacU.  Germ.  1. — Avien. 

ABoBaicA,  I.  a  town  of  Lusitania.  Plin.  4, 
c.  20. n.  Another  in  Spain. 

Abonitichos,  now  AinehboU^  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towards  the  northern  boundary, 
ana  nearly  midway  between  east  and  west. 
The  later  writers  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
lonopolis. 

Abobbajb.     Vid.  Ckaboras.  ^ 

Abrot5nitm,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syr* 
tes.  I  Plin.  5, 4. 

Abbdb,  a  city  of  the  Sapen.    Poks.  7,  c.  10. 

AasiNTmi,  a  people  on  thecoestsof  Fontos. 
Herodot.  6,  c.  34. 

Ab85rt7b,  the  principal  of  the  Absyitidea, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Abstrtidkb  Inbctljb,  otherwise  the  Bngei- 
desk  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Histria.  Their 
modem  names  are  OUrsOy  Otero^  Fer§svna  and 
Chao.    Vid.  Absyr^,  Part  DI. 
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,  a  riyer  of  Britain,  now  the  Hnmber, 
dividinjBf  the  Brioamtii  of  the  modem  York- 
tfiire.  from  the  Coritami  of  Lhuolnikire. 
Camid,  Brit.^Bofl.  Com.. 

Abt  DOS,  L  a  town  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hellespont  in  the  lesser  Mjrsia,  not  far  frdm 
the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  boilt,  as  pretended,  by 
the  Milesians  under  the  auspices  of  Gyges  lung 
of  L^dia.  The  strait  by  which  -the  Asiatic 
coast  is  here  divided  from  £urope  is  so  narrow, 
that  Abydos  appeared  from  a  distance  as  one 
town  with  Sesios,  which  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  was  seven  stadia;  but 
I^AnviUe  asseru  that  these  were  the  shortest 
pf  the  three  measures  of  that  denomination.  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportation  of  hi^ 
innumerable  hosts.  Poetry  and  history  com- 
bined to  render  this  place  interesting  to  the  an- 
cients, and  both  in  modem  times  concur  to  ren- 
der it  as  interesting  to  us.  Recent  experiments, 
moreover,  have  added  probability  to  tne  story  of 
Leander*s  gallantry ;  for  the  passage  of  the  Uel- 
lemont  bv  an  ex]^rt  swimmer  has  been  proved 
toDeeasuvpracUcable.  Abvdoe  being  attacked 
by  the  Macedonian  king  Philip,  the  inhabit- 
ants devoted  themselves  to  death  rather  than 
fiUl  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
days  this  slaughter  continued ;  the  kinf  of  Ma- 
ceaon  forbiddmg  his  soldiers  to  leave  tbe  town, 
lest  the  citizens  should  then  desist  ftom  their  vo- 
luntary self-immolation.  Abydos  again  became 
Ihmous  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whenbesiegedby  the  Turks  under  Orchan,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor's dauchter,whohad  become  enamoured  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiegers,  is  said 
alone  to  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  place. 
Since  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  under  Mahomet  U. 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  DardimeUes  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  not  exactly  occupy,  as  many  have  be^ 
lieved,  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  and  Ses- 
ios ;  the  only  remains  of  the  former  being  now 
the  ruins  at  a  qM)t  called  Nagara.  l^la.'-'Juat, 
S»  M^.—PUn.-'Btrod.  7,  Zl^^Polyb.  16, 99,  35. 
—Lit?.  31, 17.-: — II.  A  town  of  Egypt,  abont 
aeven  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  liile  to- 
wards Libya.  Its  modem  name,  MsMmi,  is 
expressive  of  its  dilapidation,  and  of  tne  ruins 
which  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Memnoa, 
and  for  a  temple  of  Osiris.  D'Anville  oonsi- 
ders  it  the  Oasis  Magna,  and.  says,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Lower  Empire  it  was  used  as  a 
place  of  banishment.    Ata.  6, 9. 

Abtla.    Vid.  AbUtL 

Abtshnu,  a  lai^  division  of  Africa,  little 
known  to  the  ancients.    In  its  least  unstable 


scripture  account  of  qoeen  8heba*s  visit  to  that 
king. 

AcACisiDM,  a  town  of  Arcadia.  Mercury, 
sumamed  Acacesius,  was  worshipped  there. 
Pmu.  8,  c.  3,  36,  &c. 

Ag^d&mja,  I.  a  part  of  the  Cersmicus  with- 
out the  city,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  six 
stadia.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  hero 
Academus. 


'£»  wnm  /fB/uflirv  'AMitf/udv  3inI. 


EufoLFrag, 


to  the  aoQthem  part  of 
"""^     This  situation  and 


limits  it  CO] 
Ethiopia  simra 

Extent  would  maEe'its  eastern  botmdaiy  the 
Red  Sea,  with  an  indeAnite  limit  upon  every 
other  adc.  The  name  of  Ethiopia,  given  tothe 
country  of  which  Abyssinia  is  but  a  portion, 
was  ttoOL  the  Qreek,  and  Abyssinia  is  the  Ara- 
bic name,  which  the  inhabitants  reject.  AU 
history  of  this  country  is  unsatisfactory  *,  but  an 
organized  government  of  some  kind  existed 
among  the  Abyssinians  at  least  aa  early  as 
the  tune  c^  Solmnan,  as  is  proved  \ij  the 
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It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unkealthy  spot ; 
but  Hipparchus  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  afterwards 
adorned  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  by 
Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house 
and  garden;  and  from  the  time  that  he  there 
delivered  his  mstructions,  it  became  in  a  great 
measure  sacred  to  philosophy.  From  traditions 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Academus,  ii  is 
said  that  this  place  was  arpared  by  the  Lacedas- 
monians  in  their  incursions  into  Attica.  But 
Sylla,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  the  groves  of  this  celebrated 
spot  Without  the  encloaort  was  the  monu- 
ment U*  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  Akaih/^ia  is  still  attached  to  this  once 
favourite  haunt  of  philosophera  and  poets.  Vid. 
Plato.  Ortm,  Or.^PoiUr,  Arch,  Or.^PhU. 
VU.  Cm.  and  iSyU.— JMm.  1,  da— AioHaj, 

Topof^.  $f  Aiktm. II.  A  villa  of  Cicero, 

to  which  he  cave  the  name  of  Academia,  and 
where  he  probably  composed  his  Aeademiea.  It 
was  situated  between  the  Lucrine.lake  and  Pi»- 
ieoii,  and  was  close  to  the  shorc^  Cicero  more 
generally  terms  it  his  Puteolanum.  Cic.  ad  AU, 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.7. 

AcALANoacs,  or  AcALTMOaui,  now  the  8a- 
landella,  a  river  falling  into  the  bay  of  Taten- 
tum.    Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

AcAMPSis,  the  lower  part  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  risB  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Tsani  or  Sanni, 
where  it  vna  called  Boas.  It  rashes,  says 
D'AnviUe,  with  such  impetuosity  into  the  sea,' 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 

Acanthus,  I.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  that  lies 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulls;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  by  Herodotus 
and  Mela :  on  the  latter,  by  Strain  and  Pto- 
lemy. Near  this  place  was  the  eenal  of 
Xerxea.— — IL  A  town  of  Athamania,  between 
the  Aracthus  and  the  Inaehus.  Cnna.  €fr. 
—III.  A  town  of  Caiia,  otherwise  called 
Dnkipolis.    JMUa,  1, 16,  16l— JPfia.  5, 98. 

AcARu,  a  fomitain  of  Corinth,  where  Uas 
cmofftheKeadofEuryatheas.  'Strtik.%, 

AcAaNiioA,  a  couitry  of  Qreeee,  having  on 
the  north  the  Ambmcisn  gfoii^  on  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  east  the  Achehms,  which 
separates  it  from  .fitolia.  To  the  nortb^wctt  it 
b(^dercd  on  the  distriets  of  the  Amphilochi  and 
Agrci,  barbarooB  tribes,  whose  hialory  is  ehie^ 
ly  connected  with  that  of  AcanaBia,  aad  maj 
tberelbre  be  inelnded  in  the  deseriptian  of  that 
country  which  now  bears  the  imme  of,  and 
feraos  part  of  the*  modem  hhrnUs,  Trawl* 
lers,  who  have  vistled  the  ialefior,  repritn>  it 
as  covered  with  tecsts  and  mfwHaiat  of  no 
gnat  f  kvatien.  bitt  wild  and  deKZtid,  wUla 
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the  TBlleys  are  filled  with  several  lakes.  The 
earliest  accounts  represent  this  province  as  ih- 
habiied  by  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  and  Teleboee ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  Acamanes 
was  unknown  in  Homer's  time,  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  his  poems.  Cram.  Gr. — Strab.  10, 
325,  335,  450,  i^l.—Hoblumse,  Travels.— Hol- 
land, Travels. 

AcARMAS  and  Acarnan,  a  stony  mountain  of 
Attica.     Stnec.  in  Hippol.  v.  20. 

AcATHANTus,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  Strab.  16. 

Ace,  I.  a  town  in  Phoenicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acre.     C.  Nep.  in  Dalam.  c.  5. 

II.  A  place  of  Arcadia,  n?ar  Megalopolis, 

where  Orestes  was  cured  from  the  persecution 
of  the  furies,  who  had  a  temple  there.  Pans. 
8,  c.  34. 

AcERRJE,  I.  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
source  of  the  Clanius.  In  the  year  of  the  city 
442  it  received  the  rights  of  a  Roman  city,  but 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  Han- 
nibal. It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  former 
inhabitants  on  his  evacuation  of  Campania.  It 
still  subsists,  and  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
are  now  prevented  by  the  large  drains  dug 

there.     l4rg.  G.  2,  v.  225.— Ltr.  8,  c.  17. 

IL  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Strabo,  and  Polybius.  Its  modem  name 
is  Gkerra. 

AcE8f  a  river  of  Asia.    Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 

AcEsu,  part  of  the  island  of  Lenmos,  which 
received  inis  name  from  Philoctetes,  whose 
wound  was  cured  there.    Pkiloslr. 

AcEsiNEB,  now  Chenab,  a  river  which  rises 
ID  the  Himalah  mountains  and  empties  into  the 
Indus  in  the  large  province  of  Pendj-tA.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  the  navigation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous,  and  an  immense  number  of  per- 
sons had  perished  in  attempting  it.  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  autnor  at  fifteen  stadia. 
The  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  sailing  on 
this  river  are  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  so  great  is  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  scene  at  that  place,  that  in 
passing  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  fi.rst  unable  to  proceed.  This 
river  is,  however,  by  Cluintus  Curtius  supposed 
to  unite  with  the  Ganges  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Eiythrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence df  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus  the  limit  of 
the  government  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  hnndred  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan. 
The  effect  of  the  rains  on  this  river  are  remark- 
able ;  to  such  a  degree  that  thef  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Mda.—Arrian.—Q,.  Curtius.— MaUe- 
Bnin. 

AcEaTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  called  after  king 
Acestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
gesta.  It  was  built  by  .£neas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  crew  as  he  was  going  to  Italy.  Virg. 
JBn.  5,  V.  746,  &c. 

AcB£0RT7M  poRTTs,  ou  the  Messcuian  Gulf, 
in  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Cor  on  at  the 
present  day. 

AcHfORuif  VTATTO,  a  place  on  the^coast  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Poljrxena 
was  sacrificed  to  the  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  Polymnestor,  who  had 
Qudered  her  son  Polydorns. 

Part  L— B. 


AcHAXA,  I.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus^  which 
within  its  ancient  limits  was  Dounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
ii  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Eiis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being 
the  common  boimdary.  It  was  anciently  called 
jEgialus  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the 
Achaeans.  The  division  into  twelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Achaean  league, 
is  generally  attributed  to  its  earliest  population. 
Achaia  was  at  first  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  its  twelve  districts  w»ere  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  single  city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rinth by  L.  Mummins,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  Achaean  league,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  applied  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
all  the  country  south  of  Macedonia.  Cram.  Gr. 
—Pausan.  7,  I.— Herod.  7,  94.— PZw/.  Aral.— 

Polyb.  2, 89.—  TacU.  1,  76. II.  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  of  which 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AcHARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Strab.  14. 

Acharn£,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Attic 
demi,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Menidi. 
Vid.  Aristopk. 

AchelOus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
times.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  from 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  country  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Ai^rseans  and  Acamanians,  and  discharg- 
mg  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  CBniads. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  is  there  deposited ;  many  of 
the  islands,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Echinades,  being  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  course  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  inundations  in 
the  districts  through  which  it  flow^ed,  hence 
called  Paracheloitis,  it  was  found  necessarj'  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams ; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
.of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  th^  river  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira,  so  beautiliilly  introduced  in 
the  TrachinicJB  of  Sophocles,  ver.  507.  •  The 
Achelous  is  said  to  have  beeil  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestius.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acamania ;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  ^tolia,  which  is  owing  to  the 
variation  in  the  limits  of  these  two  countries. 
The  modem  name  i<J  Aspropotnmo.  Cram.  Or. 
2,  20— /^  21, 193.— 7%«c.  2,  ICQ.—Diod..  4, 168. 
Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alpheus. III.  Another,  flowing 

from  mount  Sipylus.    Pavs.  8,  c.  38. 

Acheron,  I.  a  river  celebrated  in  antiquity 
from  its  supposed  communication  with  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  which  discharges  iteel^into  the 
sea  a  little  below  Parea.  Homer  called  it,  from 
the  dead  appearance  of  its  waters,  one  of  the  ri- 
vers of  hell ;  and  the  fable  has  been  adopted  by 
aM  succeeding  poets.  It  is  known  in  modem 
geography  by  the  name  of  the  Sovli  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Tartarus.  It  rises  in 
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Molossia.  flows  through  ThesproUa,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Acherusian  lake,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  the  Ohiniehan  promontory.  The 
word  Acheron  is  oAen  taken  for  hell  itselT. 

Cram.  Gr.—Livy,  7, 24.— 21tM€.  1, 46. II.  A 

bi-anch  of  the  Alpheus  in  Ells.  Vid.  Part  III, 
AcuERONTiA,  now  Acerenzu^  was  situated,  as 
Horace  describes  it,  on  an  almost  inacce^^ible 
hill,  south  of  Ferentum.  It  is  called  Acheron- 
turn  by  Livy,  who  mentions  it  as  a  strong  place 
of  Apulia.  Procopius  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
of  very  great  strength.  Cram.  It.  2,  '^I. — 
Liv.  9,  30. 

AcH£RU8iA  PALUs,  I.  a  marsh  through  which 
the  Acheron  flows,  near  its  mouth,  its  si^  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plants  w^hich  almost  choke  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  destructive  effects  of  the  malaria  are 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  Hence, 
probably,  it  was  that  tbe  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disease  transferred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
and  represented  it  as  emitting  a  deadly  effluvia. 
HughRS^  Travels. II.  Another  in  Italy,  be- 
tween Misenum  and  CumsB,  to  which  the  mo- 
dern iMgo  di  Fusaro  probably  answers. III. 

A  lake  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodorus,  li£.  1.  mentions,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  conveyed,  and  received  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
called  Bans,  and  the  ferryman  Charon.  Hence 
arose  the  fable  of  Charon  and  the  Styx,  &c.  af- 
terwards imported  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  the   religion  of  the  country. 

AcHERfJsiAs,  a  place  or  cave  in  Chersonesus 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reported,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  out  of  hell.    XcjtapL  Anab.  6. 
AcHO^LEA.     Vid.  Jjeiux. 
AcmLLEUM,  a  Xonxi  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  built  by  the  Mityleneans.  Plin.  5,  c.  30. 
AciDAS,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  formerly 
called  Jardanus.    Paui.  5,  c.  5. 

Aqlla,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  Adrumetum ; 
(some  read  AcoUa.)    Cess.  Afr.  c.  33. 
AciRis,  now  Aen,  a  river  of  Lucania. 
AcoNTisMA,  a  defile  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
eighteen  miles  from  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
bolum  and  the  Pass  of  the  Sapaei. 

AcoNTOBfJLUs,  a  place  of  Cappadocia,  imder 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  ApoUon. 
arg.2. 

Agra,  I.  a  town  of  Italy, II.  Euboea, 

in.  Cyprus, IV.  Acamania, ^V.  Sicily, 

VI.   Africa, VII.  Sarmatia,  &c. 

VIII.  A  promontory  of  Calabria,  now  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

AcRADiNA,  the  citadel  of  Svracuse,  taken  by 
Marcellus  the  Roman  consul.  Plut.  in  Mar- 
cel.— Cic.  in  Verr.  4. 

AcR£pHLA,  a  town  in  BoBotia ;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  Acraephius.  Its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  eminence  above  the  village  of  Car- 
ditza.  Berodot.  6,  c.  135. 
AcRAOAB,  Vid.  Agragas. 
AcBATHos,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  mount  Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
Strymonic  gulf.  It  is  the  modern  Cajpo  MonU 
Sanio. 

AcROCERAUNii  BI0NTB8,  knowD  in  modem  geo- 
grai^Y  by  the  name  of  CAimarra,  formed  the  na- 
toial  Doimdary  of  niyria  and  Chaonia.    This 
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lofty  chain,  so  celebrated  in  antiqQity  as  tlie 
seal  of  storms  and  tempeats,  extcDda  lor  seve- 
ral miles  along  the  coast,  tiom.  Cape  JLingwi- 
ta,  the  Acroctraunium  Pramontoriatny  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  iJiUrinto  ;  while  inland  it  is 
connected  with  the  ramiflcations  of  the  Thes- 
protian  and  Molossian  mountains.  Tbe  Greek 
and  Latin  poeLs  are  full  of  allusions  to  the.se 
dangerous  rocks. 

ACROC'ERAUNIUM   PROMONTORIUM.       Vid.  Acro- 

ceraunii  Mimtes. 

AcKocoBiNTHus,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venus 
on  the  top,  and  Corinth  is  built  at  the  bottom. 
Strali.  S.—Paus.  2,  c.  i.^Plui.  in  Aral.— Stat. 
Thjtb.  7,  V.  106. 

Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
rock,  and  accersible  only  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bottom.    Pavz.  in  Attic. 

AcROREA  REGio,  the  border  tract  along  the 
boimdary  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  called  from 
its  mountainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lasion  wa^  one.  J^en.  Hell. 
3,  2, 221. 

AcTE,  I.  the  peninsula  in  which  mount  Athos 
rises,  between  the  Singitic  and  Strymonic  gulfs. 
11.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the  coast  of  At- 
tica, (from  iUtw,  a  shore,)  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  Thuc.  4,  109.— 
Pomp.  mi.  2,  3. 

AcTiuM,  I.  a  town  of  Acamania,  celebvated 
for  the  victory  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  a  port  in  the  territory 
of  Anactorium.  The  antiquity  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  appears  to  have  been  ereat,  since  Virgil 
supposes  it  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  £neas. 
The  name  of  Azio  is  still  attached  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visible  on  a  bold  rocky  height 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D'Anville  to  Actium. 
^rab.—  'nuc.  I,  29.— -f:».   3,  274.— flu^Aes* 

Travels. II.  A  promontory  of  CorcyTa.''Cw;. 

ad  Alt.  7,  2. 

AuDUA,  now  tiie  Adda^  a  river  of  Cisalpine^ 
Gaul.  It  separated  the  Insubres  from  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  after  supplying  the  lake  Larius, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Acerrae.  Strabo  refers  its  origin  to  the 
mount  Adula,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  Rhsetian 
Alps.    Strabo.— Cram.  It. 

Adonis,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in  ' 
moimt  Lebanon,  and  falling,  after  a  north-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  floods  prevail  the  reddish 
tinge  of  the  waters  affords  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  some  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

Adramttttum,  an  Athenian  colony  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  near  the  Caycus.  Stirab. 
i3.—nucyd.  5,  c.  1. 

Adrana,  a  river  of  Grermany,  now  the  Bder^ 
running  through  Hesse,  and  falling  into  the 
Weser  not  far  from  Cassel.  TV.  Awn.  \,  56.— 
Polyb. 

AjniANUM,  a  town  9f  Sicily,  near  iEtna,  with 

a  river  of  the  same  name.    The  chief  deity  of 

the  place  was  called  Adranus,  and  bis  temple 

was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.    PUU.  in  7S$nel, 

ADRAimA,  a  region  and  city  of  the  Tioftd  in 
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UyatL,  ca]led,firam  the  battle  fought  there  bj 
Alexander  with  the  Persians,  Aixufirrn  Cimpi  ; 
and  it  vna  here  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
between  the  riral  kings.  Its  earlier  name  was 
Pahum,  but  Homer  calls  it  Adrastia.    Arrian. 

-SUabo. 

AoRiA.    Vtd.  Ebtdrue. 

Adrlanopolis.    Vid.  HadHanopolis. 

ADRUirtTUM.    va.  Hadrumelwin. 

Aduatuca,  and  Atdatuca,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Eburones.  The  Itinerary  of 
Antcminns  calls  it  Aduaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  the  Tongri  and  their  city  Atuacuturn.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eburones  the  Tongri  oc- 
cupied their  territory;  whence  TangreSj  the 
modem  name  of  the  ancient  town.  Tangres  is 
in  the  Pays-bas^  between  Maestricht  and  Ltno- 
vain.    Oes.  Bell.G.  6,  32  and  34,  Lemaire's  ed. 

AouLA.    Vtd.  Addiui: 

AjxiLia,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

MSy  Maj  or  Mma,  an  island  of  Colchis,  in 
thePhasis.    ApoUon.^. 

MkSTwyi,  the  promontory  which  closes  the 
Pagassean  gnlf  on  the  Magnesian  side. 

.£as.    Vid,  Aous. 

.ficuLAJTOM,  or  iEct^NUM,  a  town  of  Sam- 
ninm,  most  be  placed  on  the  Appian  Way,  about 
13  miles  from  BeneverU^f.  Holstenius  nrst  dis- 
covered its  ruins  near  MrabelUi^  on  the  site 
called  bv  the  natives  Le  QroUe,  Oram.  It.  2, 
249.-.il^.  Civ.  BeU.  1,  51. 

£dep8U8,  now,  perhaps,  Dipso^  a  town  of 
Eaboea,  where  were  some  warm  springs  conse- 
crated to  Hercules.    Plvl,  Vii.  SijU. 

MoKasAj  or  Edbsba,  a  town  near  Pella.  Ca- 
ranns,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  it  by  following 
goats  («i>«e<)  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it  hence  Mgis^  otherwise  written 
£ge,  iEgea,  and  iEgeea.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  country  until  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Pella.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodina  on  the  Vistritza  represents  this 
ancient  city;,  ana  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  Justin.  7, 1. — Clarke's 
Travels. — Pliny,  4,  10. 

£dicOi.a  Ridiculi,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  marched  to 
Rome,  whence  he  was  driven  bock  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much 
joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
ped at  Sparta.  Pint,  in  Ijyc.  Agid.  and  Cleom. 
Pansanias  also  mentions  a  dioc  y4\»rot. 

.fioA,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  between 
Tcnedos  and  Chios. 

Mas,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia.    Vid.  ^Edes- 

sa. ^11.  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Crathis, 

celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Homer.    In  Strabo's  time  it  had 

ceased  to  exist,    n.  8,  ^(JQ.—Strab.  8. HI. 

Another  in  Eubcea,  south  of  .fidepsus ;  proba- 
bly the  modem  Akio. 

MaMS,Vi  town  and  sea-port  of  Cilicia.  Lu^ 
ca^,  3,  V.  237. 

^GsuM  MARK,  the  Archipelago,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  eastern  shores  of  Greece  and  the  op- 
posite continent  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  consi- 
dered particularly  stormy  and  dangerous; 
wteence  the  pforerD,  rot  Atytnof  w>m.  Different 
pmxti  ware  known  ,by  particular  names,  as  the 


Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lajr  between  the  Cy* 
clades  and  the  Peloponnesian  coast;  and  the 
Icarium,  which  washed  the  Lydian  coast;  and. 
the  islands  Myconus,  Icaria,  and  Samos.  Tra- 
diticm  referred  the  origin  of  its  name  to  ^geus ; 
but  Strabo,  wiih  more  probability,  deduced  it 
from  the  little  islahd  of  ^gae  in  the  vicii^ity  of 
EubcBa.  Cramer,  Greece,  1,  7. — Msch.  Agam. 
(m.—ffor.  Od.  2,  KJ. 

^Egaleos,  or  iEriALPATM,  a  mountain  of  Atti- 
ca, opposite  Salainis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du- 
ring the  engagement  of  his  fleet  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships  in  the  adjacent  sea.  Herodot.  8,  c. 
90.— TAto^rf.  2,  c.  19. 

^gan,  and  iEooN,  the  .£gean  sea.  Flac.  1, 
628.— iSW.  5,  56. 

.£oATEs,  I.  a  promontonr  of  .£olia. 11. 

Three  islands  opposite  Carthage,  called  Am  by 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  near  which  the  Romans,  under 
Caiulus,  in  the  first  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno,  842  B.  C.  Liv, 
21,  c.  10  and  41,  1.  22,  c.  54.— JMfeto,  3,  c.  7.— 
SU.  1,  V.  61. 

^GELEON,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Attalus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  ^geleon  in  Livy,  we  should  read 
Pteleon. 

.£g£8ta,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryi,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Acesta.  Its 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  vale  of  Mazara.  Diod. 
10. 

iEGiALBA,  I.  an  island  near  Peloponnesus,  in 

the  Cretan  sea. II.  Another  in  the  Ionian 

sea,  near  the  Echinades.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Bs- 

rodot,  4,  c.  107. III.  The  ancient  name  of 

Peloponnesus.    Strab.  12. — Mda,  2,  c.  7. 

iEGiALUs,  I.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor. II.  A 

mountain  of  Gralatia.    Vid.  Achaia. 

.£gida,  a  town  in  the  little  island  of  .£gidis, 
on  the  coast  of  Histria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pormio.  The  later  name  of  this  place  was 
Jastinopolis;  it  is  now  Capo  d'lstria.  PHn.  3, 
19.— Cram.  It. 

.£GiLA,  a  place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
menes  was  taKen  prisoner  by  a  crowd  of  reli- 
gious women  whom  he  had  attacked.    Pans. 

4,  c.  17.  V 

iEoiLiA,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Euripus,  be- 
longing to  the  Styrians,  where  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was  moor- 
ed before  the  battle  of  Marathon.     It  is  now 

Sttmri.  Herod.  6,  101  and  107. II.  Another, 

now  CerigoUe,  between  Cythera  and  Crete, 

^gimorus,  or  .£GiMiFRns,  an  island  near 
Lybia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  which 
Virgil  mentions  under  the  name  of  Arae.  Plvh. 

5,  c.  7. 

iEoiNA,  now  Egiiui  or  Enghia,  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Saronic  gulf,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Athe- 
nian, Megarian,  and  Peloponnesian  coasts. 
Pausanias  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
it  is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrotmded  bj 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabulous  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  £none, 
which  it  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  ^gi- 
na,  mother  of  £acus  and  the  long  line  of  he- 
roes descended  from  him.  It  received  colonies 
from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidanrus.  The  Cretan 
may  be  referr^  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of 
Argos  to  the  period  in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant 
11 
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of  that  city.  The  Epidaorians,  who  crossed 
over  into  Egioa,  were  a  detachment  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  left  Argos  under  Deiphontes 
to  settle  at  Epidaurus.  After  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  ^gina  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chiel  em- 
porium of  Greece :  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  population  from  theisland,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  citizens.  Alter 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  Lysander  re-esta- 
blished the  iBginetse,  but  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  port 
and  arsenal  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent  Cram.  Gr.  3,  p.  275.— SZro^c,  S.— He- 
rod. 8,  46.— Pans.  2,  HQ.—  Tkvjcyd.—Xen.  HeU. 
3,2,5. 

.£GiNnjM,  an  important  city  in  the  north-west 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  Ion,  which  Livy  describes 
as  aboiost  impregnable.  The  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  seems  to  place  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
Steph.  Byz.,  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Ulyria. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Athamanes  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulus  iSmilius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flaminius  from  laying  siege  to  it.  Mo- 
cossi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Or.  1,  35^.— Livy,  32,  15 ; 
36,  13;  44,46;  45,27. 

iEaiRA,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achaean 
league,  was  nearly  opposite  to  OSanthe,  in  the 
Qonntry  of  the  Locri.  Ozolae,  and  near  the  sea 
of  Connth,  between  Sicyon  and  ^gium.  The 
port  was  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  to^vn, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Gell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  spot  now  called 
Bloubouki.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  Hyper- 
esia.  The  change  to  .£gira  is  accounted  for 
by  Pausanias,  7,  ^S.—Polidf.  4,  bl.—Hsrodoi.  1, 
145. 

iEcoROEssA,  a  town  of  ^tolia.  HerodoL  1, 
c.  149. 

^GiTUM,  a  town  of  iBolia,  on  a  mountain 
'  eight  miles  from  the  sea.     Tkucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

-ffigiuM,  now  Vostizza,  a  town  of  Achaia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus.  Here  for  a  long 
time  the  general  states  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
semblies, until  a  law  was  made  by  Philopoemen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  called  ^narium,  where  was  a 
grove  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pausanias  Biffinns, 
mat  in  his  time  the  Achaeans  still  collected  to- 
gether at  ^gium,  as  the  Amphictyons  did  at 
Delphi  and  ThermopylBs.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  'Homag3rrius,  which  was 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  be- 
fore the  Trojan  expedition.  Cram.  Gr.  3,  63— 
Uv.  38,  l.—Polyb.  2,  54,  S.—Sirab.  S.—Paus. 
l.V&and^. 

^GON,  and  -ffioAN,  I.  a  promontory  of  Lem- 

no6. 11.  A  name  of  the  £gsean.  SUd.  Theb. 

5,56— /JTocc.  1,628. 

JEaospoTAMOi,  a  small  river  of  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
At  its  mouth  stands  a  town  or  port  of 
X2 


the  same  name,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
totally  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  C.  405.  The 
village  of  Galaia  probably  stands  on  the  site  oi 
the  ancient  town.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  330. — Berodot, 
9,  119.— Xen.  HeU.  2,  19.— Pl%U.  Alcib.—Com. 
Nep.  Alcib. 

i£G08AG£,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attalus, 
with  whom  he  conquered  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  settlement  near  the  Hellespont.  Po- 
lyb.  5. 

^GOBTHENf,  a  to^Ti  of  Mcgaris,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Pagae,  whither  the  Lacedaemonians 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leucira.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Porto  Germuno, 
where  there  are  yet  considerable  ruins  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  and  a  perfect  lown,  may 
be  considered  as  the  ancient  ^gosthena:.- 
Cravi.  Gr.  2,  437.— Aip».  HeU.  6,  4,  26. 

^GusA,  the  middle  island  of  the  iEgates 
near  Sicily. 

^GYPsus,  a  town  of  the  Getss,  near  the  Da- 
nube.    Oeik.  ex  Pont.  1,  ep.  8.  1.  4,  ep.  7. 

iE^GYPTiuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

iEoYPTUs,  a  country  lying  between  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  difterent  writers  assigned  to  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  separate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  the  name 
Egypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overflowed  by 
the  Kile.  It  presents  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  600  miles  in  / 
length,  and  hemmed  in,  on  either  side,  by  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expanse  of  desert.  The 
breadth  of  the  cultivable  soil  varies,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  rocky  barriers  by  which 
its  limits  are  determined;  spreading,  m  some 
parts,  into  a  .spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  to  less  than  two  leagues. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  at  about 
nine  miles;  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  first 
cataract,  the  extent  of  land  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Egypt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  our 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  alluded  to  bjrthe  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  namely,  that  of  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  oi  the  Nile  from  its 
division  to  its  mouths ;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt ;  while  to  the  se- 
cond was  allotted  the  intermediate  space,  which 
seems  to  have  been  divided  into  seven  nomes, 
districts,  or  .cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bakari,  which  si^ifies  in  the  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modem  name  of  Vostani, 
which  expresses  in  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Heptanomis. 
Said,  south  of  Vostani,  designates  the  Tl\e- 
baid.  About  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  between 
Arabia  and  the  Phatnitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  as 
high  as  Heliopolis,  was  erected  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angustamnica.  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Arcadius,  son  of  the 
great  Theodosins,  the  name  of  Arcadia  j  and  at 
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I  liter  period  the  Thebaid  was  divided  into 
Anterior  and  Saperior.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  iElg]rptus  much  diversity  of  opinion  has 
existed,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebrated king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dominions,  which  had  formerly  passed  imder 
the  appellation  of  Adria,  or  the  land  of  heat  and 
blaclmess.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  call^  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
10  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  The 
Copts  retain  the  native  word  C hernia,  which, 
perhaps,  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
Noah;  or,  as  Plutarch  insinuates,  may  only  de- 
note that  darkness  of  colour  which  appears  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Mizraun  was  one 
of  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YGypt,  the  term  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
they  speak  of  Egypt,  ineans  the  country  of  Ca- 
nals; a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
condition  of  that  valley  under  its  ancient  kings. 
In  the  heroic  age  of  ureece  the  word  iEgyptus 
was  employed  in  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
reign, to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  Copt, 
which  distinguishes  the  remains  of  the  original 
nations  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Kypt,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Greek  name  ^gyptus.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  the  ancient  world  none  is  more  deservedly  the 
subject  of  inquiry  than  Elgypt  The  antiquity 
of  its  institutions,  their  influence,  real  or  imagi- 
nar])^  npon  the  rest  of  the  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying; 
its  stupendous  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  defy  calculation ;  its  pecuhar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relations;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which  the  country  owes  its  very  existence ;  all 
and  each  of  these  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  portion  of  the  gl obe.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  wmter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these 
climates;  and  the  verdure  of  E^'pt's  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  In  the 
opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  no- 
thing but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dust>'.  During  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  close  ot  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcity  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  "  A  long  valley,"  says  M.  Reg- 
nier,  "  encircled  with  hills  and  mountains,  pre- 
sents no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  suflicient 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  too,  du- 
ring summer,  carried  ofl*  by  the  north  winds, 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  interruption,  and 
collect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 
There,  deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  Esrvpt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it." 
That  the  absence  of  rain  is  in  part  owins:  to  the 
previous  aridity  of  the  soil  is  clearly  established 
by  the  fact,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moist,  rain  is  not  uncommon;  while  at  Cairo, 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
ahowars  in  the  year;  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or 


two  at  most.  The  canals  of  Egypt  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  extended  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  inundation. 
{Vid.  Nilus.)  D'AnviUe.—RusselVs  Egypt. 
— Malte- Bruit. — Herod. — Justin.  1. — Plin.  5, 
1 ;  14,  l.—Polyb.  Ib.—Divd.  I.— Curt.  4,  I.— 
Pans.  1,  U.—iMela,  1,  'X—ApoUod.  2,  1  and  5. 

jEgy-s,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  Its  site 
is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
Ai^ia  Eireiie,  near  the  village  of  CoUina. '  Cram. 
ar.—Poiyb.  2,  54.— P/7i/5.  3,  2;  8,  27. 

jEmathion,  and  ^Emathia.     Vid.  Emathion. 

iEMONA,  now  Laybach,  on  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  beyond  the  Rhoptian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  the  last  town  of  that  country.  He- 
rodian. 

iEMojciA,  a  country  of  Greece,  which  received 
its  name  from  .^mon  or  iEmus,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  JStod- 
nius,  as  being  born  there.  Ovid.  Trist.  3,  el. 
11,  1.  4,  el.  \.—Horat.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha,  from  Pyrrha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  there. — The  word  has  been  indis- 
criminately applied  to  Greece  by  some  writers. 
Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

.£naria,  now  Ischia^  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast.  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
cludes the  adjacent  island  of  Prochjta,  now 
Procida.  Inarime  some  consider  or  Tuscan 
origin,  signifying  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 
the  terra  Pithecusae.  Pliny  refers  these  names 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Latin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  pl^^e  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-born  Typhceus,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretri- 
ans,  Chalcidians,  and  Syracusans.  were  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  Epomeo,  or  MonU  San  Nicolo^ 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Cram.  It.  2,  186.— Lit'.  8, 22.— i»«?/.  2,  l.—Plin. 
3,  6.-^Sirab.  5. 

.^NARiuM.     Vid.  uEgium. 

.^NEA,  or  iENEiA,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  in 
honour  of  iEneas,  tne  reputed  founder.  Lyco- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by 
iEneas ;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plimder  by 
P.  iEmilius,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Its 
ruins  are  visible  near  the  small  toi^Ti  of  Pano- 
mi,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  jEnion  of  Scymnus. 
Cram.  Gr.  1,  242.— /.tr.  40,  4;  45,  27.— -En.  3, 

16. II.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Achelous,  about  70  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ruins  of 
THsardon  represent  the  more  recent  .£nea, 
and  that  those  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Palao 
Cnlouna  answer  to  the  more  ancient  town. 
Cram.  Gr.  2,  30.— SXr/i*.  10. 

.fiviANUM  SrNus,  a  name  srivep  by  some  to 
the  Maliacns  Sinus.    Livy,  28,  5;  33,  3. 
13 
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ifinot,  L  a  town  of  Thrace,  to  the  east  of  the 
HelyruB,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  formed  by 
that  river.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  JSolic  ciiy ;  by 
others  its  foundation  is  ascribeti  respectively  to 
Mitylene  and  Cumae.  iLs  more  ancient  name 
was  Poltyobria.  Virgil  supposes  iEneas  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered 
Polydorus,  and  iniimates  that  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  named  aller  himself.  Pliny  stales 
that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at  iEnos;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  according  to  Homer,  the  city  was 
called  Mtios  before  the  siei?e  of  Troy.  jEnos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  been  declared  a  free 
town  by  the  Roman  senate  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  It  is  known  to  the  Byzantine  writers 
under  the  name  of  Enos,  which  it  still  preserves. 
JEnos  and  its  district  belonged  originally  to  the 
Apsvnthii;  it  was  also  called  Aps^thus,  and 
the  Apsynthii  are  named  by  llerodoius  as  a  peo- 
ple bordering  on  the  Thracian  Chersonnese. 
We  read  of  a  river  Apsinthus  in  Dianys.  Pe- 
rieg.  577.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  319.— Herod.  4,  90; 
6,  34;  9,  119.— SfepA.  Byz.—ApoUod.  Bihl.  2, 
5,  ^.—Virg.  jEn,  3,  18;  4,  11.    II  4,  519.— 

Phn.  4, 11. IL  A  town  near  motmt  Ossa. 

Ste^.Byz. 
MtfUMf  a  mountain  in  Cephallenia.    Slrab.  7. 
Mkyraj  a  town  of  Thasos.     Bsrodoi.  6, 
C.47. 

JEoLUf  or  JEouSf  a  countrv  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  iEgean  sea.  It  has  Troas  at  the  north, 
and  Ionia  at  the  soutn.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  Grecian  origin,  and  were  masters  of  many  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The^  had  12,  others 
say  30,  considerable  cities,  of  which  Cuma;  and 
Lesbos  were  the  most  famons.  They  received 
their  name  from  .£olus,  son  of  Uellenus.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  1124  B.  C,  «) 
years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
*'  The  JEolian  Greeks,"  sap  Gillies,  "  esta> 
blished  themselves,  88  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  along  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Priam.  They  gradually  diffused  their  colo- 
nies from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  riVer'Hermus,  which  delightful  country, 
with  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thenceforth  received 
the  name  of  ^olis  or  JSolia,  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  .£olian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race.  JEolm  continued  for  a  long 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
-cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  Ciftme.  The 
countrv  was,  however,  subdued  by  the  Lydians, 
and  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  ^olians  was  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  connects  it  with  varioas 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Herodot.  1,  c.  26, 
Ac.- SKro*.  1.  3  and  6.— PZtn.  5,  c.  30.— iMfe- 
Uiy  1,  c.  2  and  18. — Thessaly  has  been  anciently 
called  .£olia.  Bceotus,  son  of  Neptune,  having 
settled  there,  called  his  followers  BcBotians,  and 
their  country  Bopotia. 

JBoujE  and  JSolidea,  seven  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyroe,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and  Eu- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  the  winds ; 
and  Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  56,  calls  them  ^olia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  .£olus,  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vid- 
cania  and  Skphasliades^  and  Dion.  Per.  1154, 
calls  them  Plotae;  but  they  are  known  now 
among  tht  modems  under  the  general  ^>pellar 


tion  of  Lipari  Uanda.    Xjmom.  5,  ▼.  0Q9^-^Atf- 

tin.  4,  c.  1. 

.fioLiDA,  I.  a  city  of  Tenedos.— -11.  An- 
other near  Thermopylae.    Herodoi,  8,  c.  36. 

MfYj  a  town  of  Elis,  under  the  dominion  of 
Nestor.     Stai.  4,  Tke6.  v.  180. 

iEauiMEuuM,  a  place  in  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Meliu.":  stood,  who  aspired  to  sovereigu 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  lev- 
elled to  the  ground.    Liv.  4,  c.  16. 

^sACL's,  a  river  of  Troy  near  Ida. 

^SAKus,  now  Esaro,  a  river  in  the  Bruttio- 
mm  Ager.  At  its  mouih  stands  Crotona. 
The  ^sarus  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  besi 
Bucolics  in  Theocritus.  Poiyb.  FVagm.  10,  1. 
—  TVteoc.  IdyU.  4,  17. 

iEsEPus,  a  river  of  M)'sia,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tar- 
sius  ana -the  Granicus.    lyAnviUe. 

^sERNiA,  now  Isemia,  a  town  of  Samniom, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  War.  In  the  Social 
War  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.    Subse- 

?uently,  it  was  re-colonized  by  Augustus  and 
Jero.     Cram.  It.  2,  230.— Z.tr.  BpU.  V&.—Afp, 
BeU.  Civ.  1,  41. 

^sis,  I.  now  the  Esino  or  FHtmesinOj  a  river 
of  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pice- 
num.  It  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  empties 
into  the  Hadriatic  north  of  Ancona.— -II.  A 
town  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  .£sis.  It  is-now 
lesi.  The  name  is  also  written  £sinm.  Old 
inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  colony.  Cram. 
-^Strab.  b.—Plin.  3,  14. 

.^siuM.     Vid.  jEsis. 

iEsoN,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pydna. U. 

A  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 

J2sOPU8,  a  river  of  Pontus.     Strab.  12. 

JEsTTRjEVM,  a  city  of  the  .£str»i,  a  Paeoniaa 
tribe  named  by  Ptolemy,  .fisineum  is  proba- 
bly the  Asterium  of  Livy.  Perhaps  the  As- 
traea  assigned  by  Stepk.  Byz.  to  lllyria,  is  the 
city  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Pliny  calls 
it  Astrsea,  Cram.  Gr.  1,  OT.— i^'fl.  40,  23.— 
Plin.  4,  10. 

.fiusLA,  a  tow^n  of  Latium,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race in  ttie  same  line  with  Tibur,  and  there- 
fore naturally  supposed  to  have  stood  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  ancient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram. 
It.  2,  66  — flbr.  3,  Od.  2i).—Plin.  3,  5. 

MaYME,  or  CEsYME,  incorrectly  written  Si- 
syme,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  which  op- 
posed the  Romans  in  the  last  Macedonian  war. 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Livy.  Horn.  H. 
a— 7%«c.— I.tP.  43,7. 

^THALIA,  called  by  the  Latins  II va,  and  now 
the  island  of  Elba. ,  It  was  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Popuhmiam,  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Tuscan  coast.  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebrated for  its  iron  mines,  which  exhibit  marks 
of  having  been  worked  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  substance  was  so  great, 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  AriSt.De  MirabU. 
—Plin.  34,  14.— FiV^.  10, 173.— Cram.  /<. 

Ethiopia.  No  name  that  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient writers  is  used  with  less  precision  than. 
JEthiopia.    Homer  represents  Jove  as  teavinf 
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OlymDUSi  and  repaiiing  to  a  feist  in  Ethiopia 
Dpoa  Uie  Ocean.  By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  pas- 
sage aUnded  to,  is  referred  to  the  Nile ;  but  it 
doubtless  applies  to  the  fabled  waters  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  many  of  the  ancients, 
girt  the  earth  like  a  zone.  Virgil  extends  Ethi- 
opia to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  compre- 
hending within  it  part  of  Mauretania.  In  lietct, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ancients  included  in 
iSthiopia  all  those  southern  regions  which 
were  unknown  to  them.  That  division  of  i£thi- 
oma  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  as 
Ethiopia  supra  Egyptum  or  Superior,  is  the 
only  part  ot  which  any  thing  certain  was 
known.  .Ethiopia  Inferior  comprehends  Pto- 
lemy's Ethiopia  Interior  and  his  Terra  Incog- 
nita, extending  across  Africa  to  the  Ocean. 
That  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
called  Hesperian.  Ethiopia  supra  Egyptiun 
cammences  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  Nile,  including  Aby^inia  with- 
in its  Umits.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  Nile  is,  like  Egypt,  a  narrow  vale. 
It  was  first  called  Etheria,  and  afterwards  At- 
lantia,  as  l^liny  tells  us.  The  name  Ethiopia 
has  been  traced  to  «i8»,  to  bum,  and  04,  the 
coontenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  iMdim,  from  Lud,  son  of 
Mizntun ;  others,  that  of  CAm,  the  son  of  Cham. 
That  of  India  is  also  given  it  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors.  The  people  in 
the  old  time  were  said  to  be  great  astrologers ; 
the  fi^  ordainers  also  of  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
in  both  tmors  to  the  Egyptians.  Th^  held  an 
annual  feast  at  Diospolis,  which  Eustathius 
mentions,  in  which  they  carried  about  the  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  twelve 
days.    Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction. 

1,  423.— I^rr.  Mn.  10,  68;  G.  2,  130;  JSn,  4, 
481. 

Etka,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  GibeUo, 
fiunous  for  its  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000 
years,  has  thrown  out  fire  at  intervals.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mea- 
snres  100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  an  as- 
cent of  30  miles.  Its  crater  forms  a  circle  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  top  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
same  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  exhibit  a  rich 
scenery  of  cultivated  fields  and  blooming  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  first  who  mentions  an 
eruption  of  Etna ;  and  the  silence  of  Homer  on 
the  sv^'ect  is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
fires  of  the  mountain  were  unknown  in  his  age. 
From  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  snpposed  date 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  tne  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  it  is  computed  that  Etna  has  had 
too  ennidons.  The  poets  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter hadf  confined  the  giants  tmder  this  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  represented  as  the  forge  of 
Vulean,  where  his  servants,  the  Cyclops^  fabri- 
cated thmkierbohs,  &c.  On  its  sides  are  77 
cities  or  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  Cata- 
nia, aimate  in  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
into  which  the  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tiiict  climates  of  equal  number  that  characterize 
its  aseent  Diodoms  Siculus  is  the  earliest  who 
speaks  of  its  eruptions;  but  since  his  time  the 
noantain  has  bean  barning  with  intervals  down 


to  the  present  day.  The  last  enm 
in  the  year  1819.  The  name  Etna,  sometimes 
written  Eihna,  is  derived  most  probably  from 
eti6«,  to  bum ;  and  eiher  etymologies  of  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  vulcanic  character.  Etna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  ice  to  all  the  adjacent, 
and  even  to  some  comparatively  distant,  coun- 
tries. Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  860.— Vir^.  jEn.  3, 
V.  570.— Ori^.  Mst.  5,  fab.  6,  1.  ,15,  v.  340.— 
Bal.  14,  V.  59. 

Etolu,  a  counlrj''  of  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it 
from  Acamania ;  on  the  north  by  the  mountain 
districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolopes, 
and  Enianes;  on  the  east  bv  the  country  of 
the  Dorians  and  Locri  Ozolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus.  These  were 
the  linuts  of  Eiolia  during  the  time  of  Spartan 
and  Athenian  glory;  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  Eto- 
lians  had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west 
and  north-west  as  far  as  Epirus,  where  they  < 
were  in  possession  of  Amoracia,  leaving  to 
Acamania  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast ;  to- 
wards the  nortn  they  occupied  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dolopia.  On  the  Thessalian  side  tney 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  Enianes,  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Melians  and  Trachinians. 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
Locrian  coast  to  the  Grissaean  gulf,  including 
Naupactus.  This  flourishing  coudition  was  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  failure  of  their  re- 
bellion against  Rome,  they  were  completely^ 
subdued  and  humbled  by  their  cont^uerors.  The' 
chief  cities  of  Etolia  were  Chalcis,  Thermus, 
Calydon;  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache- 
lous, the  Arachthus  and  Evenas.  The  most 
ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Curetis,  de- 
rived from  the  Curetes,  by  some  con«*idered  as 
indigenous,  bjr  others  traced  to  Euboea.  The 
Hyantes,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  Etolia  as  well  as  in  Boaotia, 
where  they  are  better  known.  The  Eolians^ 
a  Thessalian  tribe,  on  being  expelled  from  their 
original  settlements,  occupied  a  part  of  Curetis, 
thence  caDed  Eolis.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Etolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  having  arrived 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  the  Curetes,  and  forced  them 
to  absindon  their  country,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Etolia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  de- 
scribed, into  Etolia  Antiqua  and  Epictetos. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  Calydon,  answering  to  the  Eolis 
of  Thucydides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  aterrilbry  subsequently  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  most  mountainous  and  least 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Cram.  Or.  9,  60. 
^St/rab.  10— T5ltttf.  3, 103.— Lw.  33,  13,  and 
^l.—Ev,stath.  in  II.  B.  637.— BfeiycA.— -PflWfflm. 
5,  l.—Scymn.  ch.  473.— /Z.  9,  539. 

Ex,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tenedce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  According  to  Pliny,  ftom 
this  island,  the  sea,  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
stood  if  Tenos  be  substituted  for  Tenedos,  was 
called  the  Egean. 

AprTca,  called  Lvbia  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  three  parts  of  Uie  ancient  world,  and  the 
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greatest  peninsaia  of  the  universe,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  south  and  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  pined  on  the  east  to  Asia,  by 
an  isthmus  60  miles  long,  which  some  of  the 
Ptolemies  endeavoured  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  join 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  this  continent 
was  no  less  vague  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Africa  did,  in  their  writings,  often  in- 
-  elude  all  that  they  knew  of  the  peninsula,  the 
names  of  its  difierent  regions  were  more  fre- 
ouently  used  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
tnan  as  designating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent.  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  under  that 
of  Africa  Propria.  In  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  antiquity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
1st,  of  Eg3fpt,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  and  from  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Plinthenetic  gulf;  2d,  of 
Marmarica  as  far  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrenaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  barren  country  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica  or  Tripolitana,  and  west  of 
this  began  the  settlements  of  Proper  Africa,  di- 
vided into  the  countries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania.  AH  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  extends  some  hundred  miles 
souttk  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
these,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  cer- 
tain indefinite  notions  of  a  country  extending 
to  an  unknown  limit  south  of  Eg3rpt,  which 
they  called  Ethiopia,  and  of  a  desert  waste 
lying  west  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  have  described  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Afhca  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Grae- 
tuli,  the  Nasamones,  the  Garamantes,  the  Ni- 
gritise,  an4  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de- 
sert of  sand  or  Sahara.  "If,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "Africa  has  so  long  remained  inaccessi- 
ble, we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula  of 
5000 miles  in  Itegth,  ana  nearly  4600  in  breadth, 
presents  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers. 
The  Mediterranean  oo  the  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  line  of  coast ;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia  without  breaking  the  gloomy 
uniformity  of  the  African  coast.  At  ^eat  dis- 
tances are  some  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  the  centre  the  mysterious  Niger, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  table-lands, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.  The  Afri- 
can mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
breadth  than  for  theiv  height.  If  they  Teach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  northern  ceast,  is  a  series  of 
five  or  six  small  chains,  including  many  table- 
lands." Mela,  1,  c.  4,  &c.-^mod.  3,  4.  and  90. 
Skrodot,  3,  c.  17,  96,  and  32, 1.  4,  c.  41,  Ac— - 
PUn,  5,  c.  1,  Ac. 
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Africa  Propru.  A  part  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Suffeg- 
mar,  in  Numidia,  to  the  Cyrenaica;  but  tlus 
will  include  in  Atrica  the  Tripolitana  through 
the  sandy  region,  now  the  Barcan  desert,  as  lar 
as  the  Syrtis  Major.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Numidia,  the  river 
Tusca,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis; 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
Plin.  5,  4. 

Agagriane  Portje,  gates  at  S^cuse.  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Ctc.  in  7\isc. 

Aoalasses,  a  nation  of  India,  conquered  by 
Alexander.    Diod.  17. 

Agaxippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Boeotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  flows  into  the 
Permessus,  and  is  sacred  to  the  muses,  who, 
from  it,  were  called  Aganippedes. — Pans.  9,  c. 
^.—PropeH.  2,  el.  Z.—Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  312.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Hippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  same  region. 

Agassjb,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Haliacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  .ffimilius,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  for  having  taken 
part  with  that  prince.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  -figae,  the  early  capital  of  Mar 
cedon.    Liv.  46,  ^.^Mannert,  Geog.  Ant. 

AoAsus,  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Porto 
Greco,  between  the  promontory  €rarganus  and 
the  Cerbalus  in  Daunia. 

Agatha,  a  town  of  Prance,  near  Agde,  in 
Languedoc.    Mela.  2,  c.  5. 

Agdestis,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atys  was  buried.    Pavs,  1,  c.  4. 

AGENDicDM,  now  Sens,  a  town  of  Gkiul,  the 
capital  of  the  Senones.  Cos.  Bell.  Gall.  6,  c.  44. 

Agisymba,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  as  the  limit  of  Africa  south- 
ward as  known  to  the  ancients. 

Agorants,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrian.  de  Ind. 

Agra,  I.  a  place  of  Boeotia,  where  the  Ilissus 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agraea,  because  she 
hunted  there. II.  .A  city  of  Susa. 

Agr£I8  Regio,  a  small  territory,  separated 
trom  Acamania  by  the  mountain  Thyamus. 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  bv  an  .£tolian 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  and  Acamanians  un- 
der Demosthenes,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians, 
though  Strabo  calls  them  ^tolians.  Thueyd. 
^Polyb.—Strab. 

Agragab,  or  AcRAGAS,  now  Girgenli,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gentum  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  584,  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the  river 
from  which  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  hv  nature,  being  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agragas 
and  the  Hypsa,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  Em- 
pedocles,  contrasting  the  luxurious  style  of  liv- 
mg  among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  "  the 
Agrigentini  live  to-day  as  though  they  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  and  build  as  though  tney  were 
to  live  for  ever."  In  its  flourishing  situation, 
Agrigentum  cpntained  900,000  mhabitants, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Syracuse.  The  goTemment  was  mo- 
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EairJiifial,  but  afterwards  a  democracy  was  esta- 
blished.  The  famous  Phalaris  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty, which  was  also  some  time  m  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Agiigientum  can  now 
boasts  of  more  venerable  remains  of  antiquity 
than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  Pol^.  9. — 
Strab.  e.^Diod.  13.— Hr^.  ^fi».  3,  v.  707.— 
Sil.  n.  14,  V.  211. 

Agbbianjbs,  now  the  Ergene,  a  river  of  Thrac6, 
which  empties  into  the  Hebrus  after  receiving 
the  Conta  Desdos.     Htrodot.  4,  c.  9.    Vid. 
PaitU. 
AoaiGENTUM.    Vid.  Agragas. 

Agylla,  called  by  the  Latins  Csere,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetruha,  upon 
the  coast  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
flourishing  city,  under  the  rule  of  Mezentius,  at 
the  time  of  the  reputed  arrival  of  JSneas  in 
Italy.  We  infer  from  hence  that  Agylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  distinguished  He- 
truria  before  the  rise  of  the  Roman  domination. 
The  Romans  were  fre^uentlv  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city ;  but  it  is 'said,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  compelled  to  purchase  her 
liberation  from  the  Grauls,  the  pnests  and  ves- 
tals were  received  at  Agylla,  and  the  barba- 
rians, on  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Romans.  For  this  service  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  of 
A^Ua,  but  not  so  as  to  afford  them  the  privi- 
lege of  voting }  whence  the  proverb,  in  C€mJAtm 
uAUas  referre  aXiquem.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoyed  the  immunities  of  a  municipium.  In 
the  runic  wars,  Agylla  lent  a  powerful  aid  to 
the  Ramans,  as  attested  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
was  proved  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
paintings  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  dale  than 
the  founding  of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  however,  it  had  sunk  into  imdjgnificance ; 
nor  is  the  modem  town  of  Cerveteri^  which  oc- 
cupies its  site,  more  remarkable.  Virg.  8. — 
lAv.  5,  40,  and  18,  45.— Fo^.  Max.  1, 1  and  6. 
— Srab. — Cram,  U. 

Agtrium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodorus 
the  h^torian  was  bom.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Agyrinenses,  Diod.  14.— Cic.  in  Verr. 
2,  c.  65.  ft  was  sometimes  written  Agnrium, 
now  San  FUippo  d^Argironej  near  the  Symse- 
thns  in  the  Yal  di  Demona. 

Ajalon,  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
valley  of  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  the 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings.  Josk. 
10, 12. 

Alabanda,  <s,  or  vntmj  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  to  the  east  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
with  scorpions.  The  name  is  derived  from  Ala- 
bsndus,  a  deity  worshipped  there.  CHe.  de  Nai. 
D.  3,  c  l^.'—Herodat.  7,  c.  195.— SKrasi.  14. 

AxABisTRTjM,  a  town  and  a  mountain  of 
Egvpt.    Plin.  36,  c.  7. 

Alabcs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Camiaro. 

Al£i,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
golf,  aboimding  in  tortoises.  Arrian.  in  Perip. 

Al£sa,  otAlbsa,  a  city  on  a  mountain  of 
Sicily,  about  a  mUe  from  the  sea.  In  the  Ale- 
sian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  ^ris- 
cian  and  Sounus,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
ezdted  to  heaviog  and  swelling  at  the  sonnd  of 
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the  mnsic  of  a  flute.    B0c4.  Georg.  Sac.  1,  SI7. 

Alalcomen£,  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  where 
some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  bom,  situate 
to  the  east  of  Coronsea.  So  great  was  the  ve- 
neration with  which  this  place  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  that  goddess,  that  the  Thebans,  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  retired  to 
this  city  as  to  an  inviolable  asylum.  The  tem- 
ple, however,  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
conmianded  by  Sy  lla ;  yet  even  to  this  day  a 
few  remains  of  the  structure  may  be  seen  above 
the  mins  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  Suiinara.    St/rab.-^a'us. — Sir 

W.  GeUj  liiner. II.  Another  in  Acamania, 

or,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  Ithaca. 

Alalia,  a  town  of  Corsica,  built  by  a  colony 
of  Phocasans,  destroyed  1^  Scipio  662  B.  C. 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  Uerodot.  1,  c. 
165.— P/iw. 

Alata  Castra,  a  Roman  port,  south  of  the 
Vallum  Severinum  and  ^stuarium  Bodotriee, 
or  Frith  of  Fo^rth.  It  was  called  also  Edeno- 
dunum,  and  was  the  site  of  the  present  fldin* 
burgh,  the  Celtic  termination  duve  being  chan- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  bwrgk.  Ptol. — Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  1083. 

Alatrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  east  of 
Ferentinum  now  Alatri.  In  Strabo  it  is  writ- 
ten 'A^fTpfov.  It  appears  from  Cicero  to  have 
been  a  municipium :  and  Frontinus  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  colony.  Cram.  M.  2,  81. — Cic. 
Oral,  pro  Clv£nl.—Liv.  9,  43. 

Alazon,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  .separating  Albania  from 
pjeria.    Plac.  6,  v.  101. 

Alba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  which 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fucentia.  or 
Fucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fusine  lake, 
near  the  northern  shore  of  which  itstood.  After 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  chiefly  select- 
ed as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  rank  or  con- 
sequence, on  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded 
situation.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Ciqero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antony.  The  niins  of  the 
ancient  town  are  considerable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  .stands  the  modem  city, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Cram.  It. — Plin.  3, 12. 

—Liv,  30,  45;  45,  42.— Cw.  Phil.  3,  3. II. 

PoMPEu,  a  town  of  Lignria,  on  the  Tana- 
ras,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Plin.  3,  b.—Zon.  Awn.  2. III.    A   river 

of  Tarraconensis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyreneanpromontory,  near  the  (Jallicus  Sinas, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    Its  modem  name  is 

the  Tsr.    Plin.  33. IV.  Lonqa,  a  town  of 

Latium,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Aricia.  Stra- 
bo places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mons  Alba- 
nus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Albano, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  from  Rome.  Dionysius  informs  us  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  Strabo,  agree  ^ith  the  position  of  Pa- 
lazzolo^  a  village  belonging  to  the  Ccionna  fa- 
mily. The  Latin  poets  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  Alba  to  Ascanius,  and  derive  its  name  flrom 
the  white  sow  which  appeared  to  .£neas  on  the 
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Latin  shon.  Bardetti  tnu;ed  it  to  the  Celtic 
Aip^  "  white,"  for  we  find  severml  towns  of  that 
name  in  tignha  and  ancient  Spain ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  ail  were  situated  on  eleTUled 
qpots.  From  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  Alba,  we  may  reasonably  am- 
elude  that  it  was  one  of  the  moet  ancient  towns 
of  Latium.  Dionysias  tells  us,  that  the  Albans 
were  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  other  tribes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic.  Alba,  or  Alba- 
num,  as  it  was  then  named,  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  military  station.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  during  the  latter  aays 
of  the  empire.  As  regards  its  historjr  and  final 
destruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  see  Liv.  1.  The^ 
Albon  soil  was  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  held  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falemian  vineyards.  Cram.  It.  S,  37. — ^rab. 
b.'-IHdm^s.  1,  66;  2,  2.— v®».  8,  il.^Propert. 
A.--EUg.  1.— Jtar.  StU.  12, 10.— CapUot.  Maa>- 
iM.—J>ton.  Hal.  1,  66. 

Albanu,  a  country  of  Asia,  ettending  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus 
or  the  Kwr,  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
tfad  having  for  its  south-west  boundary  the  ri- 
ver Cyrus,  which  separated  it  from  Iberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  formed  the  provmce  of  Kirvan  in 
the  south,  Du^Ae«tenonthenorth*eastem  side, 
with  a  part  of  Georgia^  on  the  west.  In  Da^- 
hestan  the  Lesghi  Au  bear  some  analogy  m 
name  to  the  L^^,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  district.    Dan.—Plin.  6,  9.— JMfel.  3,  5. 

Albanlb  Ptub,  a  remarkable  defile  be- 
tween a  promontory  of  Caucasus  and  the  sea, 
which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  closed 
by  the  city  of  Der-bend.  The  passage  itself, 
according  to  D'Anville,  is  now  called  Tupkaror- 
gan. 

Albana,  a  sea-port  of  Albania,  now  Bakre 
in  Shirvan. 

Albanopous,  the  chief  citv  of  the  Albani, 
a  snmll  Dlyrian  tribe,  fi^om  which  have  sprune 
the  modem  Albanians,  who  have  extended 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Epirus.     Cram.  Gr. — Ptol. 

AXiBlNUM  PoMPEn,  the  Alban  villa  of  Pom- 
pey  i«  often  mentioned  hj  Cicero;  the  modem 
town  of  ASwM  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Plutarch  {Vid.  Pomp.)  states,  that  his  ashe^ 
were  interred  there  by  his  wife  Cornelia ;  and 
some  have  identified  his  tomb  with  the  ruin 
which  is  more  commonly,  but  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  burial- 
place  of  these  warriors,  and  the  Fossa  Cluilia, 
or  Camp  of  Cluilius,  should  not  be  sought  for 
at  a  greater  distance  than  five  miles  fh>m 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  iO.—Cic.  Orat.  pro  Mil. 
€t  pro  Reb.—Bp.  ad  AU.  7,  b.—Uv.  1,  25.— 
Dion.  Hal.  3,  4. 

Albanus  lacub,  a  lake  near  Alba  Longa, 
doubtless  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  itswaters, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhclm- 
uig  inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  being 
consulted  on  that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless 
the  Romans  carried  ofi"  the  waters  of  the  lake 
they  would  never  take  Veil.  This  led  to  the 
eoofltmction  of  that  wonderM  subterranean  ca^ 
sal  or  emissario,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very 
dOTyia  remarkable  preservation,  bdowthe  town 
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of  CasUL  Oofdaifr.  This  channel  is  mid  to  be 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  spaee  oi  a  mile 
and  a  half;  aod  the  water  which  it  discharges 
unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five  miles  below 
Rome.  Cram.  It.  2,  S9j-^Cic.  ^  Div.  1,  44. 
— Let>.5,  Ib.—Val.  Max.  1,  6.— /»*ia.  Vit.  Co- 
miU. 

Ar  JtANus  MONs,  now  Mortii  CavOj  celebrated 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  tmder  the  title  of 
Latialis.  it  was  on  the  Alban  mount  that  the 
FeriaB  Latinae  were  celebrated.  The  Roman 
generals  also  occasionally  performed  sacrifices 
on  this  mountain,  and  received  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cram.  It.  2,  ^S.—lMcan.  1, 196. 
—  Vvlp.  Vet.  Lot.  U,  4. 

Albion,  a  name  of  Britain.  The  derivation 
of  this  name  has  been  supposed  from  every  lan- 
guage almost,  in  which  analogous  soimds  were 
to  be  found.  Thus  the  Greek  Ax^y,  9PkUe,  the 
Hebrew  Aiben,  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  dis- 
puted etvmologv,  have  been  considered  as  the 
root  of  the  word  Albion.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  name  of  Albin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  designated,  is  but  a  corraption  of  Albion. 
Plin.  4,  ie.—Ptel. 

Albis,  the  Elde^  a  river  that  divided  ancient 
Germany  in  the  middle,  flowing  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visurgis  and  Viadms 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  northern  boundary  of  Hanover,  emp- 
ties into  the  German  Ocean  below  Gluckstadt 
in  Holstein.  Though  Germany,  in  the  prospe- 
rous days  of  the  republic,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine portion  was  known,  by  real  intercourse,  to 
the  Romans.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  about  six 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  eflected  the 
passage  of  this  ancient  limit;  though  unaccom- 
panied bv  any  victory  or  other  advanta^,  this 
exnloit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  trmmph. 
when  the  irruptiota  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
east  and  north  began  to  press  upon  the  German 
tribes,  who  were  thus  pushed  vcpcn  the  empire, 
the  Albis  became  the  northern  boundary  of 
Germany. 

Albhtm  Ingaunum,  or  Albtngaitnitm,  now  Al- 
benga^  ike  chief  town  of  the  Ingauni,  Iring  on 
'the  Ligttsticus  Sinus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
rula.  Varr.  de  Re  Rua$.d,  8.— ilftte,  2, 4.—-  The. 
Hist.  2, 15. 

AlBHTM  iKTEMELmM,  Or  ALINTEMStJVM,  UOW 

Ventimiglia,  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  in  Lign- 
ria.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  muni- 
cipinm.  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  3, 8.—  The.  Hist.  2, 13. 

Albius  M0N8,  a  continuation  of  the  Alpes 
Camicse,  running  through  lUyricum,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  base,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
country  of  "Libumia.  It  is  connected  with 
mount  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
Hsmus  range,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  the  Alpine  range  ex- 
tends over  Europe.    Slrab. — Cham.  Or. 

Albula,  et  AijnTLJE  AQniB,  L  a  sulphureous 
stream  flowing  from  the  Albunean  fount,  now 
Aequa  Zolfa,  or  Solfaiara  di  TitoU.  It  falls 
into  the  Anio  a  few  miles  below  Tibur,  and  (hnn 
it  the  epithet  "  sulphureous"  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  wat^  of  the  Anio.  Heyna  ad  jEn. 
7,  83.~att«ef.  B.  MdH.  Ep.  1,  \Z.-SU.  ML, 
12,  638. ^IL  A  name  of  the  Tiber. 
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AtMrnwAt  a  grove  and  fomtein  in  Uie  Ti- 
teitioe  territQiy.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
the  onde  of  f  anniis.  The  fountain  is  a  snl- 
l^nreons  source,  which  discharges  itself  by  the 
AlbulsB  AqiUB  into  the  Anio  a  few  miles  below 
Tibor.  Servius  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain as  t»  T\buHiMis  aUu  mtnUikut.  Virg,  7, 
83.~£kyM  ad  loc. 

AuKntNus  MOMS,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lu- 
caaia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Ta- 
nager.  It  is  now  commonly  called  MmU  di 
Postt^ltMe,  and  sometimes  il/^r9k».  Oram,IL 
2,  r^—Virg.  Oeor.  3,  146. 

AuuTBOB,  a  name  of  Megara  in  Attica,  be- 
cause rebuilt  by  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops. 
Ovid.  MA.  8,  V.  a 

AuaMBDON,  a  plain  of  Arcadia. 

Auaiajs,  a  cape  near  the  entrance  of  Phale- 
lum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus,  perhaps  the 
headland  of  the  promontory  of  Munychia. 
Here  was  erected  tne  monument  in  memory  of 
Themistocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
services.  This  name  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Alimus.  PoAia.-^PIfiU. 
-^Mmrs.-^Crmn.  Gr.—Clarke,  Trav. 

Alctonu  palus,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  wno  informs  us  that  the 
Bafchiff.  ot^gies  were  once  a  year  performed 
upcm  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavoured  to 
sound  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  the 
same  author  to  have  found  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travels  found  the  same  notion 
still  jwevailinff  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Panamias,  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  will  swim  on  the  surface  of 
this  pool. 

ALcroNiuM  MARE,  "  that  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  Iring:  between  the  promontory 
Anturrhiom  andthe  Megarean  coast."  Cram. 
Gr. 

AujOABB.     Vid.  Dubis. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  famous  temples,  that  of  Mmerva,  Bac- 
chus, and  Diana  the  Kphesian.  When  the  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
were  whipped  in  the  temple.    Pam.  8,  c.  33. 

Ai.ftius  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
the  rivers  Pjrramus  and  Sarus.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Bellerophon  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  over  the  countij  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  Bomber,  11.  6,  v.  ^i.—Dionyt^  Pe- 
rieg.  erj2.-^Ovid.  in  Ibid.  257. 

Alsmania.     Vid.  Akmanif  Part  II. 

Albs.   Vid.  Haks. 

AlSsu,  or  Alexia,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  Muidnbii  in  Celtic  Gaul,  nowAZtse,  in  the  old 
didcedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Loze  and  the  Oserain.  Its 
antiquity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  Diodorus  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. "  Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  of  AHse"  says  D*Anville, "  it  reminds 
us  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Ce- 
sar, and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
subjugation  of  Gkiul"  Liv.—-Ca:s.—Diod.^ 
Plor.  S,  10. 

ALtnuM,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Pans.  8,  c.  10. 

Albx,  a  river  of  the  Brutii,  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  emptjps  into  that  which 
WM  caned  the  Sieolom  BAare,  between  the  pro- 
noatorfasLeueopcdraan  the  east  tod  Heresies 


on  the  west.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  Caeci- 
nus,  and  divides  the  Locri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caecinus 
as  the  boundary.    Strad. — PaMsaa^—Tkioc. 

Albxanoria,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Egypt 
since  the  acce^ision  of  the  Ptolemies,  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  A.  C.  332.  At  first 
it  was  merely  a  miliiary  colony ;  but  so  well 
adapted  was  it  to  the  porpoiyes  of  commerce,  that 
its  population,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
drians, (i.  e.  foreigners,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  Jews,)  and  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
king,  accumulated  with  astonishing^  rapidity. 
The  city  was  founded  to  the  west  of  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient place,  called  Rhacotis,  which  name  con- 
tinued to  designate  a  part  of  the  new  town. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peniosula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  dyke  (called  firom  its  length  ikpUk-sLadiym)^ 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  The 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  near  tlie 
great  harbour,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the 
Museum,  including  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library,  400,000  volumes.  This  building  re- 
mained unhurt  tUl  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  when 
it  was  destroyed  during  a  civil  commotion.  The 
Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  thie 
library,  300,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  when  all  tHie  heathen 
temples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin,  Most 
of  what  had  remained  of  the  invaluable  Alex- 
andrian library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  usually,  but  erroneously,  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  in  which  Al- 
exandna  abounded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lunm,  dedicated,  according  to  the  most  received 
accounts,  to  Diocletian  Xxsf  a  prefect  called  Pom- 
peius,  or.  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  tne  inscription,  to  Adrian  bv  the  prfr- 
feet  Posthumus:  2^  Cleopatra's  Needle^  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  mscription  in  hiero> 
glyphics.  There  were  originally  twa  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburbs 
of  the  modem  town  are  covered  with  nuns, 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches  v  1.  The  commerce  by  land  throwi 
Asia  and  Africa.  2.  The  commerce  on  tne 
Mediterrai^ean  Sea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  conmierce  Alexandria  shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chiefly  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  latter  by  establish- 
ing, on  the  Red  Sea,  the  harbours  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  by  forming  the  road  be- 
tween Berenice  and  Coptos.  The  vast  comr 
mercial  advantages  of  Alexandria  maybe  ima- 
gined, when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  prey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  its  pr^ 
gress  in  wealth  and  luxury  was  still  unretarded. 
Alexandria  is  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seat  of  literature  and  science  than  as  the 
emporium  of  commeroe.  Ptolamy  l4if«M  waa 
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.he  first  protector  of  science  in  Egypt  "  The 
Mnseonv'  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
"  was  founded,  aad  the  first  library  in  Bruchion 
(that  in  the  Serapion  is  of  Later  origin),  proba- 
bly under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Museum.  But  what  Academy  of  modem  Eu- 
rope has  accomplished  more  T  Nearly  all  we 
have  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  and  how  much  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Museum  and  Serapion?  The  modem  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  built  upon 
an  accumulation  of  earth  formed  about  the 
Hepta-Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  com{)ared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  being  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  commerce, 
consequent  upon  the  discoveiy  of  the  passage  to 
India  oy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    lyAnville. 

sar,  B.  C.  113,  &c. II.  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Rahemah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  repaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  princes  who  served  the  Persians 
and  Parthians  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
called  AUmundari,  after  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
conmion  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynasty  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan.  The  body  of  Ali,  "who  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre^  of  this  Khalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-Ali  D*Anvtlle. III.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  probably  Cor- 

ra.    lyAnviUe. IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

which  preserves  the  name  of  Scanderie  of  Ar- 
rokkage^  though  otherwise  named  Vathend. 
lyAnviUe. -V.  Another,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  modem  travellers 
iu  regard  to  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  still  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
m  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indus  and  its  tnbutaries.    Chaussard, VL 

AD  Paropamlsum,  a  town  founded  by  Alexknder 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  Paropamisus,  still  a  place 
of  Importance.  The  modem  Qitandahar,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and  Ren- 
nei,.  occupies  tne   site  of  the   ancient  city. 

Chaussard. VII.   Cata    Isson,  a  town  of 

Syria,  near  Issns,  on  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
south  of  the  SyrieB  Pvl».  It  is  now  called  Al- 
exandreUa^  or,  by  the  Syrians,   Scanderona. 

IfAnviXU. VIIL  Oxiana,  a  town  of  Bac- 

tMana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  Oxiojia.  which  distinguishes  its  indi- 
viduality, accoraing  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  DMn- 

vUle. IX.  Troa8,  a  town  of  the  Troad, 

which  derived  its  name  from  Lysimachus,  as 
a  descendant  of  Alexander.  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  considered  as.  occu- 
pying the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  Roman 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Ilium. 
Hence  it  receiveci  from  thelflomans  considerable 

immunities.  jyAnviUe X.  Ultima,  a  town 

bnUt  by  Alexander  upon  the  rains  of  Cyresekor 
to.    Tlie  latter  waa  built  by  Cyrus  upon  the 
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laxaites  in  Sogdiana,     l/ttMuianswen  in  L»- 

tin  to  ior;^ari7,  the  termination  of  Cjrreschata. 
Cogend  on  the  Sikon  (laxartes)  answers  to  the 
ancient  Alexandria.    Chaussard, 

Alexandrina  aqua,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

Albxandropous,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.    Plin.  6,  c.  35. 

Alpaterna.     Vid.  Nuceria. 

Algidum,  a  small  place  in  Latium,  on  the 
Via  tAtina;  probably  the  modem  VOtteria 
dell  Aglio.    Strab.  5. 

Algidus  mons,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  sti-etched  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban 
mount,  and  is  parallel  to  the  Tusculan  hills, 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  the  scene  of  numberless  conmcts  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  JEqui  and 
Volsci.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  to 
Fortune.  Craiti.  It.  2,  40— Ovid.  Fast.  6,  721. 
--Hor.  Cam.  Sec.  69.— I/tr.  21,  62. 

Aliacmon.     Vid.  HaUaemon.   ^ 

Aliartcs.     Vid.  Haliartus. 

Alios,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia. II.  A  tribe 

of  Athens.    Strab. 

Alifje,  Aufa,  or  Alipha,  now  AUi/Bf  a  city 
of  Samnium.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  existence  in  his  time.  It  was  colonized  un- 
der the  triumvirs.    Strab.  5. — Front,  de  Cat. 

Alil£i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Alinda,  a  town  of  Caria.    Arrian. 

Aliphera,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al- 
pheus,  remarkable  for  iis  strength  of  position. 
Alter  the  building  of  Megalopolis  the  Elians 
got  possession  of  Aliphera,  which  they  retained 
till  It  was  wrested  from  ihem  by  Philip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modem  Nevoriiza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  to  the  ancient  Aliphera.  Pans. 
Arcad. — Polyb. — Liv. 

Allia,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  descending  from  the  Crustiunme  hills, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  first  great  defeat, 
when  the  Grauls  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  account  of 
^he  historian.  The  Dies  AUiensis  was,  fh>m 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  tlie  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  evil  omen. 

*'  Hoc  est  in  fastis  cui  dot  gravis  allia  nomen.** 
Ovid.— Liv.  5,  Zl.—Luc.  7. 

ALLOBRdcEs,  a  warlike  nation  of  QaxA  near 
the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  call- 
ed Savoy  and  Dauphind,  between  the  rivers 
Isaro  and  Rhone,  ana  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  oj 
Geneva ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Vera^i/  and  the 
Centrones ;  on  the  south,  the  Helviiand  Valau- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Ambassi  and  Segusia- 
ni.  The  Romans  destroyed  their  city  because 
they  had  assisted  Annibal.  Their  ambassadors 
were  allured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio. — Strab.  4. — Tacit.  1. 
Hist.  e.  ee—SaUust.  in  Jug.  beU.  D'Anville 
observes,  that "  the  most  considerable  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  formed  the  city 
of  Vienna  or  Fiemitf,  which  was  the  capital  of 
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agreat  people  before  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
a  proYinoe?'  They  are  also  described  as  a  scat- 
tered people,  perfusa  gejis  numtibus  J  and  it  is 
remarked,  that  their  successors,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Dauphiny,  hove  fewer  cities  than  any 
other  people  of  Jb*rance. 

Allotriges,  a  nation  on  the  southern  parts 
of  Spain.    Strab. 

AIma,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  by  some  suppos- 
ed the  mddem  Arbia.  This  river  is  much  more 
celebrated  for  the  battle  which,  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
Gnelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  in  which  the  form- 
er were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  from  any  report  coming  down  from  an- 
tiquity.   Ani.  Iter.  Ammirat. 

AiMOf  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tiber  near  Rome.  This  river  is  much  referred 
to  by  the  poets,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  whose  image  underwent  an 
annual  ablution  in  its  waters  on  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  April,  (i.  e.  25th  March.) 
Ovid.  Fast,  4,  337.— Ciewoi.  15,  119.— Fa/. 
Floe.  8,  239.— iSa.  It.  8,  363. 

Alone,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Marseilles,  not  far 
from  Alicant  It  was  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance and  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  which  it 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  produce.  It  is  now  called  Guardamar ;  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Moors  was  Tudemir. 
MeLSUph.  Byzamt.-^Voss.  Obs.  ad-  Mel. 
There  were  many  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Alope.  There  were  many  towns  in  Greece 
of  this  name.  One  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Alitrope  mentioned  oy  Scylax. 
Hem. — Slrab.  Another  of  the  Locri  Ozolae. 
Sirab.   And  a  third  of  the  Locri  Opuntii..  Strab. 

Alopece,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Mseotis 

Strab. II.  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosr 

phorus.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. III.  Another  in  the 

.£gean  Sea,  opposite  Smyrna.    Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Alopeces,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Pisistratidee.  Socrates  and  Aristides 
were  bom  there.  JEsckin.  contra.  THmarch. — 
Hsrodot.  5,  c.  64. 

Alos,  or  Halos,  called  Phthioticum  to  dis^ 
tingnish  it  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Locris.  It  stood  tmon  the  coast,  and  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amphyssus  flowed 
just  under  its  walls.  There  are  ssud  to  be  still 
a  few  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod. — 
Slrab. — Demostk. — Cram.  Gr. 

Alp£nu0,  the  capital  of  Locris,  south  of 
ThermopylSB.  Bsrodot.  7,  c.  176,  Ac.  From 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  his  little  army.  .£schines  calls  it  Aj- 
ponus. 

Alpes,  the  great  mountain  range  of  Europe, 
connected  by  its  branches  with  all  the  middle 
and  southern  chains  of  that  continent.  They 
commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
side  towards  Italv,  they  terminate,  afler  a  course 
of  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  ancient  Absyrtides,  merging  there  and 
a  little  to  the  north  m  the  branches  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 


the  mountains  of  Greece.  Till  the  time  of  the 
emperors  the  Romans  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  Alps,  but  the  various  roads  which  were 
then  opened  through  their  accessible  passes  • 
rendered  them  more  familiar  to  the  citizens. 
The  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  1st.  the 
Alpes  Maritime,  Liitoreae  or  Ligustics,  de- 
rivmg  their  name  from  their  proximity  to  the 
sea,  lo  the  coast,  or  to  the  provmce  of  Liguria.- 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Var,  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  from 
which  the  branch  which  constituies  the  Appe- 
nines  diverges  from  it.  It  separates  Liguria 
from  Narbonensis  Secnnda,  the  southern  part  of 
Gallia  Provincia,  now  Provence^  and  reaches  as 
far  as  the  Mons  Vesuhis,  MonU  Viso^  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  summit  of  the  Alpes  Mariiimas 
marked  the  limit  between  Gaul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  trophy,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  passage  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  Ctfsar  entered  Italy 
before  engaging  in  the  civil  war.  La  Tur- 
bia  now  occupies  the  site  upon  which  Augustus 
erected  his  trophy.  2d.  The  Alpes  Cotti*:, 
now  mount  Genevre,  extending  from  the  mons 
Vesulus  to  mount  Cenis,  between  that  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  which  is  Piedmont  now,  and 
the  part  of  Grallia  Narbonen.sis  which  is  now 
Daupkiny.  The  name  of  this  division  of  the 
Alps  was  derived  fVom  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tain Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  which 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prefecmre  by  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  allowed  him  to  rule  over  them 
as  sovereign.  The  Alpes  Cottia;  did  not  be- 
come completely  a  Roman  dependency  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  The  Alpes 
Graije,  by  the  modem  department  of  Isere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  separating  Sa- 
voy also  on  the  west,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aouste  on  the  etist.  4th.  The  Alpes 
Penninjb,  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  The 
north-east  extremity  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  take  their  rise,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  from  the  Lfr- 
pontii,  who  were  scattered  among  them.  The 
Alpes  PenninaB  separated  the  Valais^  Vallis 
Pen'nina  on  the  north,  fron;i  the  Milanese  upon 
the  south,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modem  St.  Gotkerd.  The  Lepon- 
tine range  nms  through  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  and  originates  the  Jura  chain.  5th. 
The  Alpes  Rh^sbti^,  or  the  Tridentine  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Adula  group  to  mount 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  from  Vindelicia.  6th.  The  Alpes  Nori- 
CJB,  from  mount  Brenner  to  moimt  Glocknef, 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Piave.  This  is  a 
German  branch,  and  scarcely  relates  to  Italian 
geography,  passing  between  CJarinthia  and  No- 
ricum,  and  ending  in  the  mons  CetiuSy  which 
connects  it  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Carpathian  hills.  7th.  The  Carntc  Alps, 
between  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  branching  to- 
wards the  south,  and  continuing  in  a  south-east 
direction  a5  far  a.s  the  springs  of  the  Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Claudius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia.  8th.  The  Alpes  Julia, 
which,  nmning  south-east  along  the  Save  as  the 
Caraic  Alps  accompany  the  line  of  the  0rave, 
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axe  lost  at  last  in  the  AlMus  xnons,  on  the  bor- 
dexs  of  niyricum,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kulpa,  the  ancient  Colapis,  near  i£mona  or 
La^Dach.  Other  parts  ot  the  Alps  were  distin- 
snushed  by  particular  name&j  as  the  Suabian 
Alps,  which  unite  the  chain  with  the  Hunga- 
rian range.  According  to  Justin,  the  first  who 
penetrated  these  nughty  barriers,  after  the  fa- 
Dulons  passage  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gauls,  in 
iheir  early  migrations.  An  infinite  number  of 
these  people  occupied  the  Alpine  regions  long 
before  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
their  several  passes ;  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  settlements  the  Alps  remained  inviolate 
till  the  memorable  passage  of  Annibal,  which 
admiration  has  converted  into  a  fable.  The 
passes  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
three  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  through  France  were,  1st. 
by  the  Lignrian  coast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  numerous  bodies ;  an- 
other over  the  Ginevre  into  Lombardy,  by  which 
Charles  the  Elighth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
was  called  the  Roman  way,  as  heme  the  tho- 
roughfare from  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
over  mount  Cenis,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
army  of  Annibal  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
once  to  Ao%iU,  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Grermahy,  the  nas- 
sages  were  by  the  Valtolme,  the  country  ot  the 
Grisons,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
the  Tyrol,  by  way  oflnspruck  and  Trent,  over 
the  Rhaetian  Alps.  In  modem  times  the  passes 
through  this  vast  elevation  were  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal*  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Gotherd,  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  average  height  of  the  summits  of  this  lofty 
rqnon  is  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet ;  and  after 
7,fi)0  or  8,000  commences  a  region  of  perpe- 
tual ice.  Above  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet  the 
ice  no  longer  appears,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
says  Malte-Brun,  "  is  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
tains; and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is 
not  less  than  1800  feet  in  depth."  Cram.  It.— 
Mel. — Da/nv. — Plin. — Liv. — Amm. — Ms^rul. 
Suet.—Hsylin.  Cosm.-^MaUe-Brun. 

ALPHtus,  now  AlpheOy  a  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Laconia,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea,)  near  the  town  of  Phylace. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  Eurotas,  which 
mingles  with  the  Alpneus,  and  flows  with  it  for 
a  short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  Alpheus  emerges  again 
at  a  place  called  Pegce,  the  sources,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Megalopolis,  and  passing  by  Leuctra  in 
Arcadia  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
borders  of  Elis,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon.  Here  it,  turns  almost  directly 
west,  and  winding  past  Olympia,  after  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea ;  after 
which,  it  is  said  by  the  poets  to  shew  itself  again 
near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  Arethusa.  Strab. — Virg. — Pa/us. — 
Mosch,  U.—Dionys,  Perieg.  285.  VU.  Are- 
ikusa,  Part  HI. 

Axjna,  a  small  river  rising  in  the  Rhoetian 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

AiMAf  now  the  Av^  according  to  D'An- 
TiUe  a  river  of  Camiola.     Constantine  was 
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slain  in  battle  on  its  banks,  by  CooataiiB  Us 
brother.    PUn.  17, 18. 

Alsium,  an  ancient  town  of  Hetmria^  the 
origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its 
precise  site  was  a  spot  called  Statna,  near  Palo. 
Dion.  Hid.-'D'AnviUe.-^Cram.  An,  Italy. 

Alsus,  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesos, 
flowing  from  mount  Sijiylus.    Paus.  7,  c  27. 

Altinum,  a  flourishing  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Mortal.  14,  ep. 
^.—PUn.  3,  c.  la  This  town  is  first  men- 
tioned by  V.  Paterculus,  and  the  period  of  its 
founding  is  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  villas  of  the  rich,  and  present- 
ed an  appearance  so  picturesque  that  it  was 
compared  to  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Baiae 
of  Uampania  by  the  later  writers  of  the  empire. 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  known,  but  the  tower 
of  Altino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Silis,  near  its 
mouth,  is  considered  by  D' Anville  as  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  U  is  sapnosed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Ravenna. 
Plin,  3,  lk'-Strab.'^7\iC'^MU.  2,4.— Fetf. 
Pater.  2,  76. 

Altis.     Vid.  Olympia, 

Aluntum,  now  'Alontio,  a  town  of  Sicily. 
Plin.  5,  c.  a— Cic.  in  Verr.  ^^D'AnmUe. 
Dioms.  BaL  mentions  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  viUage  oi 
S.  FHaMfo  near  iBtna,  as  ancient  as  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Aluta,  a  river  of  Dacia,  rising  in  that  pait 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  liesbetween 
Moldavia  and  Austria,  and  flowing  through  the 
same  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Transylva- 
nia and  Wallachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  passing  near  Hermanstadt  in  the  former 
province)  at  Nicopolis.  Its  course  to  where  it 
passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dacia, 
and  afterwards  in  MoBsia.  The  modem  name, 
the  OU,  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.    D'Anville. 

Alt BA,  a  country  near  Mysia.    Homer.  II,  2. 

Altssus,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
couldcurethebiteof  a  mad  dog.  Paus.  8,  c.  19. 

ALTziA,atownof  Acamania,  on  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  16,  ep.  2.  , 

Amaltheum,  a  public  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  country-house,  called  Amal- 
fhea,  m  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
which  could  furnish  entertainment  and  convey 
instruction.    Cic,  ad  Attic.  1.  ep.  13. 

Amanicjb  Pyljb.     Vid.  Amafws. 

Amantu,  a  town  of  lUyria,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Epirus,  and  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  greatest  extent  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantes  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erected 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia;  and  that 
this  name  was  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitants  took  part  with 
Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
considered  as  of  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of-  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, is"  that  of  Hierocles'before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  is  said  that  ajMirt  of  its  ruins  remain 
near  the  village  of  Nivitza,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Aous,  now  the  Voioussa,  Pans, — Ijycoph, — 
Cic. — Cos. 

Amanus,  a  mountain  sejparating  Syria  from 
Cilicia.    It  is  a  branch  ofthe  Taurus,  and  ex- 
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ittdBfirom  Cappadoeia,  <m  the  borders  of  Anne- 
niaMmnr,  to  tLe  Syris  Pyls,  the  Gates  of  Sy- 
fiAf  on  the  Sinus  bsicus.  Above  these  are  the 
Amamiut  JPyla,  through  which  defile  Darius 
entered  Cilicia.  D'Anville  calls  the  Amanus 
the  AJirlAuxm.    Sirab.'-PUn, 

Amabu,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains at  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  the 
liver  Amardus.  Vossius  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians used  that  name  in  general,  to  signify  any 
lawless  people  who  lived  a  predatory  life;  and 
D' An ville  observes  that  they  mhabited  the  coun- 
try which  aAerwards  harboured  the  famous  as- 
sassins.   Meia.-'Voa.   Obs,  ad  MekLj^iyAn- 

Amarinjs,  a  river  of  Media,  now  the  KezU 
OjMta.  It  rises  near  the  base  of  the  Orontes 
moi^tains,  and  pierces  the  hi^h  range  that  lines 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  PZtay,  6, 13. 

Amarynthcs,  a  village  of  Eubcea,  whence 
Diana  is  called  Amarysia,  and  her  festivals  in 
that  town  Amarynthia. — Euboea  is  sometimes 
called  Amarynthns.    Pans,  1,  c.  31. 

Ajcas,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.    Pam.  3. 

Amas&mus,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  and  said  to  have  a  principal  effect 
in  causmg  them.    Virg,  jEn. — Stralf, 

Amasu,  a  principal  city  of  Pontus  on  the 
Iris,  about  the  centre  of  the  province  north  and 
south.  Strabo,  who  was  bom  there,  describes 
it  as  built  in  the  valley  luring  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Iris,  which  unite  considerably  to  the 
north  pf  the  town.    Stmb. — PUn» 

AMkwoLSMj  acity  ofPaphlaeonia,  on  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  CatmlL  Most  prdbably  the  Sesamus 
of  Homer.  It  took  the  name  of  Amastris  at  a 
late  period,  in  honour  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Codotnanus.  It  was  remarked  for  its  beauty 
in  the  time  of  Tregan.    Strab. — Plin, 

AmIthds,  L  Lianmedon  antica^  according  to 
D'Anville,  a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus. The  island  is  sometimes  called  Amathu- 
sia,  a  name  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the  god- 
dess of  the  place.     Virg.  JBn,  10,  v.  5l.--Ptol. 

5,  c  14. IL  A  fortress  at  the  head  of  the 

Campus  Mf^fx^us,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
modem  Asselt.  Here  was  established  by  Ga> 
biaiuSi  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  five  juri- 
dical cod  venticxis  of  Judea.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  strength.    Jos. 

Amaxia,  or  Amaxita,  a  place  of  Cilicia, 
abounding  with  wood  fit  for  building  ships. 
Plin.  6,  c.  9.—Strob.  14 

AuAXONiA.     Vid.  AmazeneSt  Part  III. 

Amazonicm,  a  place  in  Attica,  where  The- 
seus obtained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Ambabri,  a  pec»le  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  .£dui  Cos.  bell  G.  1,  c. 
11.  The  modem  name  of  the  ulace  in  which 
they  dwelt  is  Bresse^  in  the  aepartment  de 
L'Ain.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  Allo- 
broges,  the  Eaui,  and  the  Helvetii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  livy,  they  attempted  settlements  in  Italv 
as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Tarqnins.  Liv.  5, 34. 
Ambbnos,  a  BQOuntain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
OB  the  Euilne,  near  Ck>hiusa.  Flacc.  6,  v. 
85. 

Ambunum,  a  town  of  Belgium,  now  AmUns^ 
fis  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Caesar. 

GCS.&SU.  <7.3,c.4. 

ATijraM.  a  villageof  Germany,  where  the 


emperor   Caligula  was    bom.      Sueion,    •» 

AioBRACiA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  on 
the  Arachthus,  near  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  The  jieriod  at  which  it  was  founded 
is  unknown ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  great  import- 
ance till  the  arrival  of  a  Corinthian  colony  about 
660  years  B.  C.  Its  early  forms  of  government* 
were  various ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  had  taken  it^  place  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  smaller  republics.  In  the  Pelo- 
pomiesian  war  it  took  an  active  part,  and  was 
distinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts-to  extend  its  authority  by  conquest  and 
terntorial  acquisition.  When  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  began  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  Am- 
bracia  appears  to  have  been  deprived  by  him  of 
its  independence ;  soon  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  who  made  it  the  royal 
residence,  and  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  great 
expense.  It  was  always  remarkable  for  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  of  Greece, 
in  all  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sustained,  in  the 
same  space  or  time,  so  great  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpee.  Many  < 
years  afterwards  they  distinguished  themselves 
m  a  siege  which  they  sustained  against  the  Ro- 
mans with  unequalled  perseverance.  Augustus 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  into  decay ;  so  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  By2antine  historians 
Cantacuzenus  and  Acropolita,  the  town  of  Arta 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  on  its  site.  Di- 
owys.  Hal.-^Berodoi.'^TTiMC^Jjw.—Pbli^.-^ 
Cram. 

Ambraciub  snus,  a  gulf  or  bay  of  that  part 
of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  Sicilian  sea, 
lyin^  between  Epirus  on  the  north  and  Acar- 
nama  on  the  south.  At  its  mouth  it  is  but 
about  5-8  of  a  mile  in  width,  but,  expanding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  13  miles,  making  a  circuit 
of  36  miles.  The  name  of  Ambracius  was  ap- 
plied to  this  basin  as  early  as  the  time  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
him.  Polyb.  6,  eS.-^St/rab.  7, 896.— Cram.  Gr, 
AmbrOnbs,  certain  nations  of  €hiul,  who  lost 
their  possessions  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea, 
and  uved  upon  rapine  add  plunder.  They 
were  conquered  by  Marius.    PhU.  in  Mario. 

Ambrtssds,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mountain  Parnassus,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Corinthians.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Pans. — Oram. 

Amenanus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  lifear  moimt 
iEtna,  now  Guidicello.    Strab.  5. 

Amkria,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town,  now 
the  inconsiderable  village  ofAmelia^  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  ancient  of  Umbria.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus  have  in  different 
manners  celebrated  this  place,  and  secured  it  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  biith-place  of  Ros- 
cius,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than 
Rome.  Strab. — Cic.  pro  Ros. — Virg.  Georg, 
1,  468.— Pita.  3, 14. 

Amestratds,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Halesus.  The  Romans  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded,  at  last,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Pol^.  1,  c.  24. 

^  Aaoda,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  besieged  an'^ 
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token  bv  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  Ammian.  10. 
It  siood  on  a  loUy  eminence  on  the  Tigris, 
bordering  on  the  Annenian  territory,  as  that 
territoiy  stood  curtailed  in  the  middle  ages  bv 
the  extension  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  north,  ft 
is  the  modem  Kara  Amid^  in  the  district  of 
Diar-Bekir.  It  was  called  Constantia  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  and  has  probably  had 
many  other  names.    lyAnviMe. 

Amilos,  or  Amilus,  1.  a  river  of  Mauritania, 
where  the  elephants  go  to  wash  themselves  by 

moonshine.    Plin.  8,  c.  1. 11.  A  town  of 

Arcadia.    Pans,  in  Arcad. 

Amtnei,  I.  a  people  of  Campania,  who  oc^ 
cupied,  according  to  Macrobius,  the  territory 
suosequently  the  Falcrnian.  Virgil,  however, 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Falemian  and 
Aminean  vines ;  and  Martorelli  places  both  the 
Aminean  and  Falemian  hills  above  Naples,  to- 
wards Puteoli.  Those  who  attribute  to  the 
Thesalians  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Italy  consider  the  Aminei  of  Thessalian  ori- 
gin,    yi^g-  Geo.  3,  ^5.— flfeyw,  ad  loc. — Afo- 

crob.  Sat.  3,  l6.—Miirtorell.  I.  Pcniici,  &c. 

II.  A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Amjbeus,  or  Amisenus  smns,  a  bay  of  the 
Eoxine  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  this  bay  on  the 
north,  and  a  similar  inroad  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
on  the  south,  give  to ,  the  eastem  part  of  Asia 
Minor  the  character  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  form  and  name  of  a  peninsula.  Strab. 
— Plin. — Cram. 

Amisu,  the  river  Ems.  D'Anville  writes 
Amisus. 

Amsus,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the 
Halys,  "a Greek  city,"  says  D'Anville,  "but 
which,  subjected  in  the  sequel  to  the  kin^  of 
Pontus,  was  aggrandised  by  Mithridates  with  a 

Suarter  called  from  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
lupatoria ;  and  Samsown,  as  it  is  now  called, 
preserves  the  ancient  site."    D'Anville. 

Amiternitm,  "  whose  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
near  Vittorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquila,  was  a  Sabine  city  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successivelv  a 
prefectura  and  a  colony,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions.  In  Ptole- 
my's time.  Amitemum  teems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini."  Cra- 
mer's n. 

Ahmon.     Vid  Hammon. 

AMMONn,  a  nation  of  Africa,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Egyptians  and  iEthio- 
pians.  Their  language^  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  two  people  from  whom  they  were  des- 
cended. The  modem  Lantriah  probably  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ammonia.  lyAnviUe. — 
Herodot.  3,  3,  and  4. 

Ammonis  promontorium,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  tothe  north 
of  Thena.    Strab.  834. 

Ammonitis,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  oc- 
cupied by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the 
name,  "rhe  principal  city  was  called  Ammon, 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, 
before  the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to 
it    lyAnviW:, 

Amnias,  a  river  of  Bith3mia.  Appian.  de  bell. 
Mikr. 

Amnisds,  the  port  of  Gnossas,  at  the  north  of 
^rete,  with  a  small  riverof  the  same  name,  near 
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which  Lucina  had  a  temple.  The  &Tiiibh8  of 
the  place  were  called  Amnisiades.    Cal&n, 

Amorgos,  now  Amorgo^  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Naxos.  It 
contamed  three  towns,  named  Aroesine,  .£gia- 
lus,  and  Minoa.  Minoa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Simonides,  an  Iambic  poet  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo  and  others.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  pe- 
culiar linen  dress  mannl'actured  in  the  island. 
Cram. — Strab. 

Ahorium,  near  the  Sangarius  in  GMatia, 
was  a  considerable  city  when  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Caliph  Motasem,    A.  D.  837. 

Amorrhjsi,  or  Amorites.     Vid  AmarrkiUs, 

Amorriutis,  the  country  of  the  Amorrhsei, 
in  Peraea  of  Judea,  situate,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  between  three  rivers,  the  Amon  on  the 
south,  the  Jabok  on  the  north,  and  the  Jordan 
on  the  west. 

Ampelus,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Soronaic  and  Singitic 
gulfs.   Pliny  calls  it  the  Soronean  promontory. 

Hsrod.  7,  liSk—Liv.    31,  45. II.  Another, 

of*  Crete,  now  Cape  Sacro.  Pliny  assigns  to 
Crete  a  town  of  that  name ;  and  there  are,  in 
fact  some  mins  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Sacro  and  the  promontory.    Cram. Ili  A 

promontory  of  Samos.  Also  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  crossed  that  island.    Slrab. 

Ampelusu,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  in  Mati- 
ritania,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  not  far 
from  the  river  Lizus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.   Plin. — Msla^  4.  c.  5  and  6. 

Amphaxitib,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
province  Mygdonia.  It  was^ituaied  near  the 
Axius,  and  on  its  lefl  bank,  since  Strabo,  in  the 
Epit.  states  that  the  Axius  separated  Bottisea 
from  Amphaxitis.    Cram. 

Ampbea,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  xht 
Lacedaemonians.    Pans.  4,  c.  5. 

AMPmARAi  F0N8,  I.  a  fountain  and*  baths 

named  after  Amphiaraus,  near  his  temple 

II.  Templum,  was  13  stadia  from  Oropas,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  The  oracle  of  Amphiaraus 
was  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation. 
It  was  consulted  by  CrcBSUs,  also  by  Mardoni- 
us.  Livy  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Amphilochus 
near  Oropus ;  meaning,  probably,that  of  Amphi- 
araus. But  it  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that 
Amphilochus  shared  the  honours  paid  to  the  lat- 
ter. Cram.— Herod.  1. 48 ;  8,  VH.—lAv.  42,  27. 

Amphicjea,  or  AMpmcLEA,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
sixty  stadia  from  Lilsea.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  been  changed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  to  Ophitea ;  but  the  former  appellation  is 
always-  employed  by  historians.  Herodotus 
SB.ys  Amphicsea  was  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Its  site  is  commonly  supposed  to  correspQnd 
with  that  of  Dadi^  a  populous  Greek  town 
standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.    Cram. — Pans. — Herod.  8,  33. 

AMPmcLEA.     Vid.  Ampkicaa. 

Amphioenia,  a  town  which,  according  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assigned  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Triphylia. 
It  was  situated  near  the  river  H3rp6(Bis,  and  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  Latona.  Cra^.  Il^B*  593. 
—Strab. 

Amphiloctoa.     Vid.  Argos. 

Amphipolm,  a  town  on  the  Strymon,  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  An  Athenian  colony 
under  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  drove  the  anden 
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and  bnilt  a  city,  which  they  called  Amphipolis, 
1.  e.  a  town  soiToanded  on  all  sides,  be<^iuethe 
Strvmon  flowed  all  around  it.  It  has  been  also 
callisd  Acra,  Strvmon,  Myrica,  Eion,  and  the 
town  of  Mars.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  wars 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  7%«- 
cfd.4,c  103,  Ac.'-Btrod4>t,  5,  c.  196, 1.  7.  c. 
IH.—Diod.  II,  13,  &C.--C.  Nep.  in  Om,  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  the  Lacednaionians  under  Brasidas.  Many 
circumstances  combine,  besides  its  own  import- 
ance, to  render  the  name  of  Amphipolis  mte- 
restins.  Thelossof  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
caused  the  banishment  ot  Thucydides ;  and  the 
loss  of  Brasidas  to  Sparta  was  accompanied  by 
the  death  of  Cleon,  a  cause  of  scarcely  less  con- 
gratulations to  Athens.  The  Amphipoutans  from 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenians  never  regained  their 
authority  among  them.  When  the  Romans 
spread  their  empire  over  these  regions,  Amphi- 
polis constituted  the  chief  place  of  the  conquer- 
ed territoiT.  Its  ruins  are  discernible  near  a 
spoi  calleci  Jenikevi.  "  The  position  of  Amphi- 
nolis  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece. 
It  stands  in  apass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Strymonicgulf,  and  it  commands 
the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains.' 
The  Strymon,  after  emerging  from  a  large  lake, 
makes  a  half  circuit  in  a  deep  gorge  round  the 
hiU  of  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  crosses  a 
plun  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
sea."    Leake.— T%ue.'^Dem0Stk. 

AMPHnsA,  or  Imu,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutii  on 

the  east  coast. II.  A  town  of  the  Locri 

Ozobe,  at  the  head  of  the  Crisseean  gulf.  This 
city  was  destroved  after  the  Per^an  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Amphictyons,  for  rebuiming  the  walls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fields  wnich  were 
sacred.  Am^issa  was  out  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Delphi  Its  citadel  or  acropolis  still 
remains  near  the  modem  town  of  Salona,  "clos- 
ing up  ^e  great  Crisseean  plain,  through  which 
a  denle  leads  towards  the  Cephissus  and  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae."  tiighes.—Paus.— 
Pttw.  4,  2.— CVawi. 

AMpmssfiNE,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

Ampbbtsus,  a  river  or  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetus.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  AmpkrystiuSf 
and  his  priestess  Ampkryssui.  Ovid.  Met,  1, 
V.  580.— Z^HAMi.  6,  V.  367.— Firgr.  O.  3,  v.  3. 
jBn.  6,  V.  396. 

Ampsaoa.  a  river  of  Nxmudia,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tucca,  and  sepa- 
rates Numidia  from  Mauretania.  It  is  now  the 
Si^fegmar,  a  river  of  Algiers.    ilfe2o,  1,  6, 3. 

Ambanctt,  lacds  et  valus,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  SamnJum,  by  which  Virgil  represents 
the  fury  descending  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  antiquaries  have  confounded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Cutilise ;  but  Servius  distinct- 
ly teUs  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  country 
of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero 
and  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentions  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake,  of  which  a  gooa  description 
is  given  by  Romanelli.  Cram.  B.  2,  251. — 
JSfk  7,  563.— Oi£.  de  Div.  1.— P2«ii.  2, 93. 
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Amy 01  poRTcs,  a  place  in  Pontns,  fiunota 
for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  of  the  tfebryoes. 
His  tomb  was  covered  with  laurels,  wh^sse 
boughs,  as  is  reported,  when  carried  on  board 
a  shij),  caused  untommon  disseniions  among 
the  sailors.    PZia.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian.    » 

Amy CLA,  I.  a  town  of  Italy  between  Caieta 
and  Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.  The  inhabitants  were  strict 
followers  of  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and 
therefore  abstained  from  flesh.  They  were  kill- 
ed by  seipents,  which  they  thou^l\t  impious  to 
destroy,  though  in  their  own  defence.  Plin.  8, 
c.  29.  Once  a  repon  prevailed  in  Amjrclse  that 
the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it;  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  made  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  ene- 
my really  arrived,  no  one  mentioned  it,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.  From  this  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  taciUe  has  been  given  to  Amydse.  Virg, 

Mn.  10,  V.  564.— S^r^  §,  v.  529. II.  A  city 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  bom  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amycleeus, 
had  a  rich  and  magnmcent  temple  there,  sur- 
rounded with  delightful  groves.  Paus.  3,  c.  18. 
—SUU.  Theb.  4,  v.  223.— Sra6. 8.— Ftr^.  G.  3, 
V.  345.— OriJ.  de  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  5.  The  ruins 
of  this  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  camtal  of  Laconla. 

AftdrDON,  a  citjr  of  Psecmia,  in  Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war.    Homer.  II.  2.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Anactdm,  a  mountain  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  the  Anaces,  in  Attica.    PoVyan.  1,  c.  21. 

Anactoria  and  Anactorium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acamania,  situated- on  a  low  neck  of  land  op- 
posite to  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo- 
rium. The  present  site  is  now  called  Punta^ 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  Actium.  Anactorium  was  colonized 
jointly  bv  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  oi  whom  afterwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  by  unfair  means^. 
They  were  subse(^uently  ejected  by  the  Acama- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  coniunction 
with  the  Athenians.  Augustus  carried  the  in- 
habitants to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.    Strab.  \Q.—T%iuyd.  1,  c.  55. 

PUn.  4.  c.  1,  1.  5/  c  29. II.  An  ancient 

name  of  Miletus. 

Anactoriub  sinus,  now  the  bay  of  Prevesa^ 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

Anagnu,  now  Anagnif  the  principal  cit^  of 
the  Hemici.  Here  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  was  convened.  Vii]gil  styles  it  ''^dives," 
and  Strabo  terms  it  **  an  important  city.'*  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  own  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  the  Roman 
code ;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  preetor.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  pne- 
fedura.  Cicero  terms  it  mwnicifrium  omaiif' 
simumf  It  was  co1oni2ed  by  Drusus.  Cram.  U. 
2,  79.— Lir.  9,  43.— .©».  7,  684— Sr«4.  6.— 
Cic.  prd  Dam.^,  and  Mil.  l.—FVotU.  de  Col. 

Anamanni,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananies,  Anamanes, 
and  even  Andres.  They  occupied  a  small  di.^ 
trict,  intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowing 
from  the  Appenines.    Cram. — Poli/b. 

ANAPms,  an  island  that  rose  out  of  the  Crt 
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tui  set,  and  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
nauts, who,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  suddenly 
saw  the  new  moon.  Apollo  was  worshipped 
there,  and  called  Anaphasus.    ApoUanius. 

Anaphltstcs,  now  Anaphtso^  a*  town  of  Attica 
of  som^ote,  with' a  harbour  and  fortifications. 

ANiPus,  I.  a  river  of  Acamania,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Achelous.  Cram. II.  Of  Si- 
cily, near  Syracuse. 

ANARTfs,  a  people  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territory,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, bordered  on  the  Tibiscus,  now  the  lie- 
iss.     Cos.  B.  G.  6,  25. 

.  Anas,  now  the  Guadiana^  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  rises  in  Tarraconensis,  and,  ader  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction  past  Metallinum  and 
Emerita  Augusta,  turns  to  the  south  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  oetween 
that  part  of  Lusitania  which  was  called  Cu- 
neus,  and  Bsetica.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  after  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appearing,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  Atp 
lantic.    Plin.  3,  1. 

Anatolu,  a  name  used  to  designate  that 
part  of  Asia  vulgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
18  commonly  met  witn  under  the  corrupted  form 
of  Natolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  tnis  coun- 
try was  divided  into  prefectures,  called  ThenuUa; 
and  we  find  a  l'%ema  AnaUlicum^{from.  a»aro\M, 
the  eadXi.  e.  easterly  from  Constantinople,  the 
imperial  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadolif  which,  as  applied. to  one  of  their  pa- 
chalics,  does  not  ouite  fill  up  the  space  within 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    D'AnviUe. 

Anaurus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  lost  one  of 

his  sandals.    OBiUim  in  Dian.- II.    A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.    CohOA. 

Ancalitss,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.    Cos.  BeU.  G.  5.  c.  21. 

Anch£8mu8,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  AnckesniiMS  had  a  statue.         ^ 

ANcmALE,  and  AxcmALA,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
ooast  of  Cilicia.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.    Strab.  li.-Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Anchisu,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Paus.  8,  c.  12  and  13. 

Anchoe,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
Gus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  thi"  same  name. 
Strab. 

Ancon,  and  AncOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
built  by  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbour  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  elbow  (lyxwO*  ^^  the 
'  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  supposed  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brought  through  the  air 
by  angels,  August  10,  A.  D.  1291,  from  Judaea, 
where  it  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  the  virgin 
Mary.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
often  brought  100,000  pilgrims  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Although  Strabo  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  Ancona  to  Syracusan  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius,  still'it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiquity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
belonging  to  the  Umbrif  and  Pliny  to  the  Sicu- 
1!.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importance,  i 
Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicus.  Ac- 1 
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cording  to  Catullus,  Venus  was  the  frvoiirite 

deity  of  the  place.  Cram, — S^ab,  b.'^CaML 
'36.-'PUn.  3.  c.  l3.-lauan.  2.  v.  4XXL-'Sal.  b, 
V.  437. 

Anctra,  a  town  of  Galatia  am(ing  the  Tec> 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Phrygia. 
Both  accounts  are,  in  £Bu;t,  true;  the  error  lies 
in  not  distinguishing  between  the  condition  oi 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, w  hen  Ancyra  was  a  town  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arrian  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Galaiia  from  the  Gauls  who  occupied  it  about 
250  B.  C.  According  to  the  tesumony  of  GL 
Ctirtius  and  Arrian,  Alexander  marched  from 
Qordium  to  Ancyra ;  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  writer,  who  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct^  as  he  must  have 
pas>ed  to  the  right  of  that  region,  since  he  ad- 
vanced by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra  re- 
ceived many  favours  from  Augustus,  and  the 
modem  Anioura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  city 
that,  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour. 
Chaiusard.—'D'Anville. — Q.  Curt. — Arrian. 

Anctrjs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  of 
Agrigentum,  on  the  Halycus,  above  Heraclea, 
which  stood  at  its  mouth. 

Andania,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  before  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Heraclids.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
its  mins  between  Saliona  and  Kranos    Cram. 

Andecavi,  and  Akdeuavi.     Vid.  Andes. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Liufdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ligeris.  The  Meduana  flows 
through  their  territory,  and  near  its  mouth 
stands  Juliomagus,  the  capital.  Their  territory 
is  the  modem  Anjou.  The  name  is  otherwise 
Andecavi  and  Andegavi.  D^AnviUe. — Cos. 
2,  Bell.  GaU.  c.  35.-— II.  A  village  of  Italy, 
near  Mantua,  wh^ere  Virgil  was  bom,  hence 
Andiwus.    Hal.  8,  v.  595. 

Andriclus,  I.  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.    Strab. 

14. II.  A  river  of  Troas,  falling  into  the 

Scamander.    Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  known 
by  the  difierent  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandros. 
Lasia,  Cauros,  Hydrnssa,  Nonagna.  Its  chiei 
town  was  called  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  a  temple,  with  a  foim- 
tain,  whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  like  wine.  Ovid.  lOd.  13,  v.  6^&~ 
Virg.  vKn.  3,  v.  80.-- Jitt?.  3,  v.  70.— P/in.  2.  c. 
103. — Mda^  1  and  2.  The  Andrians  were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  join  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  depen- 
dency by  the  Athenians.  The  modem  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  "  though  very  fertile, 
it  contains  a  population  of  less  than  12,000.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  its  mountains  are  covered 
with  forests."  Hsrodot.^T%iue.-^MaU€^Bruau 
Anelon,  a  river  near  Colophon.  Paut.  8,c.  2& 
Anemorea.  Vid.  Hyampiiis. 
Anoites,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Strvmon.    Hsrod&t.  7,  c.  113.    , 

Anou,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  north  of 
the  Elbe,  from  whom,  as  being  a  branck  of  the 
Saxons,  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
Tacit.  G.  40.  They  were  not  among  those 
people,  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  the  Roniui  tm- 
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fin  wm  90  tmptmOj  huM»dL  Whten  of 
uuntimei  oonfoumded  themgoieiBlly  with  the 
Cbanci,  Gatti,  and  Cherosci,  who  dwelt  on 
either  ade  of  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Elbe  or 
the  Ems,  and  oonaeqaently  west  of  the  Cimbhc 
Ghemnese,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  (now 
Hoislein),  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
liabeck,  was  inhabited  b]r  the  Angli.  In  the 
5ch  ceniaiy  they  united  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
conqnest  of  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  took  from  them 
the  name  of  East  Anglia.  Dano. — J3eyi.  Cornn 
^TJderry,  Hist.  Bng. 

AmiornA,  a  wood  in  the  coontir  of  the  Mar- 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fncinos  and  Alba.  Ser- 
pents, it  it  said,  conld  not  injure  the  inhabitants, 
oecanse  they  were  descended  from  Circe,  whose 
power  orer  these  Tenfnnoiis  creatures  has  been 
much  celebnUed.  SO.  ^j^Virg.  Mn,  7,  v. 
759. 

AtnciUM,  a  town  of  Qaul.    Cos.  Bell.  Qal,  7. 

AmoBpi,  now  xheSidero^  a  river  of  EUs, 
which  rises  in  the  Capitha  mons  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  visible  outlet  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  carry  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
es, the  n^i^^m^  fjrom  which  infects  the  country 
aroimd  iL  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
eaually  impregnated  with  this  malaria.  The 
fable  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  b^  washing  m  it  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
founded  upon  this  fact  in  the  phjrsical  history 
of  the  country.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  and  to 
oe  under  the  protection  of  the  nymphs  called 
Anigriades.  Bv  some  writers  this  river  is 
thooght  to  be  the  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  re^on.    Pim&.'-Hom..  Il.—Cram. 

Anio,  ana  Anden,  now  7>rer<m«,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowing  through  the  country  of  Tibur,  and 
falling  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
Jie  north  of  Rome.  At  Tibur  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  simply  of  the  capitol. 
This  was  fiist  effected  bv  M.  Cfurius  Dentatus, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471,  who  defrayed  fhe 
undertaking  with  the  spoils  of  Pyrrhns.  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Vetus.  The  Anio 
Novus  or  Aqua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  these  old  works  made  under  the  reiini  of 
Claudian.  Cram.—SLai.  1,  Svlv.  3,  v.'ao.— •  FtV^. 
JSn.  7,  y.  683.— SSroi.  b.—Horat,  1,  od.  7,  v.  13. 
-^Phtt,  de  Fort.  Ram. 

Anopjba,  a  mountain  and  road  near  the  river 
Asopus.    BeroM.  7,  c.  316. 

Aimsijia,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
nei^Mxmrhood  of  the  Chanel,  on  the  left  bank 
of  ttie  Weser.    CUlv.-^TocU.  Ann.  13,  v.  55. 

Ahtandbob,  now  Si.  DimUri^  a  city  of  Troas, 
inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which  iBneas 
buih  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edonis,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
Apdlonia.  There  is  a  Mil  in  its  neif^hbourhood 
caiJed  AJezandreia,  where  Paris  sat,  as  some 
suppose,  when  the  three  rival  goddesses  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending  for  the  prize 
of  beauty,  film*.  13.— Kir^.  jBn,  3,  y.  6.— 
J»a.  1,  c.  la 

ANTOtir^  a  Gtjf  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
built  bf  the  Abonginea,  or,  according  to  Dion. 
A£.lqrtheflieiili   Thia  city  was  older  than 


Rome,  and  among  those  which  first  mocted  lo 

arms  upon  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Near  this  place  the  younger  Manlius  foifeited 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan- 
tic Gaul.  Dion.  Mid.^Virg.  jEn.  l.-^Uv.  1, 
10,  and  7,  6. 

Anthedon,  a  citv  of  Boeotia,  which  fcceives 
its  name  from  the  flowery  plains  that  surround 
it  In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proserpine, 
and  also  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  deities  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri.  The  inhabit- 
ants  were  princinally  fishermen,  and  are  said  to 
have  pretended  that  they  came  from  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.    Pavs.—Lifeopk. — Oram.  Chr, 

Anthei^,  a  small  village  between  the  Phoe- 
nix, a  stream  that  falls  into  the  Azopus,  and 
Thermopylm.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Cra- 
mer, "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  iunphic- 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons."  Hnro- 
dot.  7,  300.— S»ra*.  7.— Pawj. 

Anthemis,  the  same  as  Samos.    Strab.  10. 

Anthemosu,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  its  name  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  Macedonian  Anthemus.  Strai, 

Anthene,  a  town  of  Argolis.  T%uqfd.  5,  c.  4L 

Anthropophagi,  a  peopte  of  Scythla  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  uved  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetae.  Plin.  4,  c.  13, 1  6,  c  30.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  1. 

Anthylla,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Canopie 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shoes,  or,  according  to  Atke- 
naus  1,  in  girdles.    HerodoL  3,  c.  06. 

ANncRAGus,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
Mount  Cragus.    Strab.  4. 

Anticyra,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeta,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  produced. 
This  plant  was  of  infinite  service  to  cure  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  insanity ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Naviget  Antieifram.  Pans.  10,  c.  36.— 
Perdus,  4,  v.  IG.-Strab.  d.—Msla^  3»  c  3.— 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

Antioonia,  L  an  inland  town  of  Epinis. 
Plin.  4,  c.  1. II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found- 
ed by  Anti^onus,  son  of  Gonatus.  Id.  4,  e.  10. 
—"—III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes.     Strab.  16. IV.  Another  in  Bi- 

thynia,  called  also  Nicsa.  fd.  13. V.  Ano- 
ther in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Mantinea. 

Pans.  8,  c.  8. VI.  One  of  Troas  in  Asia 

Minor.    Strab.  13. 

AniiLiBANns,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Libanus,  near  which  the  Orontes  flows. 
Strab.-^Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Antiochta,  Epi-Daphne,  I.  a  city  of  Syria- 
situated  on  the  Orontes  near  its  mouth,  and 
now  called  Antakia.  It  was  commenced  by 
Antigonus,  and  from  him  called  Antigonia; 
but  completed  by  Seleucus,  after  he  had  defeat- 
ed Antigonus  at  the  battle  pf  Issus.  It  was 
built  n«ar  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,,called 
(3  Kii^s)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hameth;  by 
Josephus,  Rablata.  It  was  called  Epi-DAPmi 
from  its  proximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
down  on  the  Orontes,  and  at  length  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  city.  When  the  Christian  reli- 
gion became  predominant,  Antioch  received  the 
name  of  Theopolis,  or  The  Divine  City.  Here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  CKrittiam,  This 
city  was  for  many  ages  the  royal  seat  sf  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  during  the  prtMpericy  of  t^ 
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i  empiie,  the  nndenoe  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Eestem  Pioyince,  and  afterwara  of  the 
Pnefectus  pnetorio  Orientis,  whose  jorisdictioii 
extended  over  Thrace,  Asia,  Pcmtos,  and  Egypt. 
It  was  the  residence  of  man j  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarch.  Af- 
ter changing  masters  frequently  daring  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
and  thencefoith  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
mosc  depopulated,  a  great  pan  of  the  ancient 
waUs  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  its  former 
grandeur.    Heylin.'-D'AwmUi.''^  Kings,  23, 

33.— il<to,  11, 96. II.  A  cit^  Called  a&o  Ni- 

sibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  oy  Seleucus,  son 

of  Antiochus. lU.  The  capital  of  Pisidia, 

92  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus. IV.  A  city 

on  mount  Cragus. V.  Another  near  the  river 

Tigris.  25  leagues  from  Seleucia,  on  the  west. 
^— VI.  Another  in  Marsiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Seleucia.— VIl.  Another  near  mount 
Taurus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria. VIII.  An- 
other or  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander. 

AnnpiROs,  a  Small  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 
opposite  Paro^  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

Anhpatrb,  a  cit7  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  or  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  26  from  Caesar 
rea.  The  village  which  existed  before  the 
ooilding  of  the  city  on  the  same  spot,  was 
called  CkiAarzaba. 

AnriPHiu  portds,  a  harbour  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.    S^ab.  16. 

ANiwdus,  a  city  oC.Gaul,  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles.     TyicU.  2,  Bid.  c.  15. 

ANTOuimuM,  a  promontoiy  of  ^tolia,  oppo- 
site Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  name. 
It  was  also  called  Khium  JEtolicum,  and  Rhi- 
nm  Moljrcrium.  Together  with  the  promonto- 
iT  of  Rhium  on  the  Achaian  coast,  it  closed  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus  upon  the  west,  allowing  but 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  me  waters  of  this  gulf  jmss  into  the  Si- 
Aus  Patrae.  On  the  iBtouan  side  stood  a  tem- 
ole  of  Neptune,  and  on  both  tJe  now  erected 
fortresses,  whence,  according  to  D'Anville, 
their  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto.    Sirab.  S.-^Thueffd. — Cram.  Or. 

AJNTrriDRUS,  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  nms  in  a  north-esst  direction 
through  Cappadocia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
Ehrohrates. 

AimvM,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  built  by 
Aseanius,  or,  according  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  pramontory  32  miles 
from  Ostium.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  against  the  Romans  fo^  above 
200  years.  Camillus  took  it,  and  carried  all  the 
beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  thence 
was  called  RosLrvm.  Horai.  1,  od.  35.— Liv. 
8,  e.  14.  The  town  itself  (now  Anzo)  had  jio 
harbour;  but  all  its  maritime  and  naval  af- 
fidrs  were  conducted  by  means  of  the  neigh- 
bouring port  Ceno.  Antium  and  the  Antiates 
occupy  a  considerBble  space  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  From  this  city  Coriolanus  marcned 
against  this  country  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
of  his  counUymen ;  and  here  the  Rcmian  Se- 
nate conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
cifatkir  of  ku  ^owUry.  Several  of  the  em- 
peran  in  later  days  made  Antium  their  resi* 


denoe,  and  Neioivat  bora  witUn  its  wtUi.  It 
did  not  lay  aside  its  hostility  to  Ronie,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  of  citizei^hip  being 
awarded  to  its  inhabitants,  it  seemed  rather  to 
khafe  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  Its  magnificence  and  taste  are  atp 
tested  by  the  remains  of  anti<raity,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Apollo  Belvidere  discovered  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dion,  Hal,  ^^^.'-^Stui. 
--Cram.  Or. 

Antonu,  a  castle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived this  name  in  honour  of  M.  Antony.  It 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  castle  so 
tllat  a  whole  legion  might  be  defended  within 
it,  assigned  to  it  ihe  name  of  Anumia  in  com- 
pliment to  Antony. 

ANTONiopduB,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  Mar* 
edl.S. 

Anxur,  called  also  Tarracina,  a  city  of  the 
Volsci,  taken  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  348. 
Horat.  1,  Sai.  5,  v.  26.  Lucan.  3.  v.  84.  Virg. 
Mn.  7,  V.  799. 

Antdrob,  one  of  the  two  smnmits  of  mount 
Hymeuus,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hy- 
mettus. 

Anzabas,  a  river  of  Assyria  neat  the  Tigris. 
Marcel.  18. 

AoNES,  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  af- 
terwards BoBotia.  They  were  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  semi-barbarians  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Greece,  even  at  that  penod  with 
which  the  received  traditions  of  history  com- 
mence. The  muses  have  been  called  AonideSj 
because  Aoniawas  more  particularly  frequent- 
ed by  them.  Paus.  9,  c.  ^,—Ovid.  Met.  3,  7, 
10,  iS.  Tria.  el.  5,  v.  10.  Fati.  3,  v.  456,  1. 
4.V.245.— Ftr^.  G.3,v.  11. 

AoNu,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Boeotia. 

AoRNos,  AoRNDs,  AoRNis,  I.  R  towu  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  l^e  springs  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  bor- 
ders o^  Bactriana  the  present  CoM,  and  at  the 
base  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  range  of  moun- 
tains called  oy  the  ancients  the  Taurus,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  to  the  north- 
east and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Scy- 
thia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which  excited,  his  vanity  in  re- 
porting that  Hercules  himself  had  been  foiled 
m  the  attempt  to  accomplish  the  taking  of  the 
place.  According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  Tcke- 

Mitrkot^  or  Bertas. II.  Another,  in  Bactriana, 

near  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  also  taken  bv 
Alexander.  Its  modem  name  is  DtUhan.  Arr. 
^ffAnviXU. 

AouB,  or  iBAS,  now  the  Voicussa^  a  river  of 
niyria,  which  rises  in  the  Pindus  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  bv  Apollonia,  empties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  wt  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  crossesthe defiles  of  ineittoKra 
the  ancient  Aoi  Stena.  "  The  situktion  of  diis 
town  is  singular  in  ,the  extreme.  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rock  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  above  it 
appears  a  large  fortress,  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice  more  than  1000  feet  in  perpendl- 
cular  height    Looking  down,  we  beheld  the 
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Aoas  8tiU  chafing  its  ehsnnel  between  two  tre- 
mendouB  w«lb  of  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
room  for  the  river  and  the  narrow  road  that  rnns 
akmff  its  side.**  Pouqneville  infonns  us  that 
the  ftames  which,  according  to  the  ancients, 
used  to  issue  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  ver- 
dant meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pitch  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aous  and  the  Su- 
chiata  are  at  present  veiy  rare.  Vid.  Nympha- 
Mm.  Aristei. — Slrab. — Hughe*, — MaUe-Brun. 

Apama,  or  Apamea,  now  AmMon  Kara- 
kuar,  a  ci^  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
either  on  the  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Marsyas,  or  in  that  immediate  region.  Its 
ancient  designation  of  CibotoSf  a  coffer,  was  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  quantity  of  wares  which 
were  deposited  and  collected  there  to  be  exported 
from  Aka  Minor,  or  to  be  distributed  through 
that  peni^isula.  It  was,  next  to  Ephesus,  the  most 
commercial  city  l3ring  between  the  M.editerrar 
nean,  the  Enxine,  and  the  JSgean  seas.  "  Its 
modem  name,  signifying  the  Black  CasUe  of 
CtptKM,  justifies  the  oebef,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  that  this  narcotic  is  there  prepared.**  Apamea 
was  not  a  very  ancient  ci^,  mivingbeen  found- 
ed by  Antiochus  Soter  (who  named  it  after  his 
motner),  on  the  ruin  of  the  more  ancient  Celee- 

nse.^ Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

Myrlea,  in  Bithynia. A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

which  it  was  a  principal  city.  It  was  situated 
between  the  Orontes  and  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  is  said  that  Seleucus  Nicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  number  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.      Strab.—Plin.'-jyAnv. Of    Media. 

— ^Mesopotamia. Another  near  the  Tigris. 

APAnNi,  a  nation  of  shepherds  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Btrah, 

Apclaurus  monb,  a  hill  in  the  S^mphalian 
territory,  where  Philip  defeated  the  Eleans  and 
jEtolians.  It  was- about  a  mile  from  the  city 
of  Stymphalus.    PoLib. 

Ap£mnNU8,a  ridge  of  high  mountains  through 
the  middle  of  Italy,  "  branching  off  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  in  the  vicininr  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter 
seaas  far  as  the  promontory  of  Gkirgano.  From 
this  point  it  a^ain  inclines  to  the  Mare  Infe- 
rum,  till  it  terminates  in  thepromontory  of  Leu- 
cop^ranear  RhegiuuL"  Oram.  R.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  ran  across  Sicily  by  Rhe- 
ginm,  before  Italy  was  separated  from  Sicily, 
iMcam,  2,  V.  906.— 09u£.  Met.  3.  v.  226.— /toZ. 
4,  V.  743.— 5«ra*.  2.— JMfeto,  2,  c.  4. 

Afhaca,  a  town  of  Palestine,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped,  and  where  she  had  a  temple 
and  an  oracle. 

Aphar,  a  cihr  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  l^rom  the  latter  Ibrm 
the  Sapphoritoe  derive  their  name. 

APHtTS,  a  part  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Ekrod.  80  stadia  distant  fi-om  Artemisium, 
though  Strabo  places  it  near  lolchos.  From 
this  port  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerx^  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
engagements  off  Artemisium.  It  is  now  F^etio. 
Cram. 

ApmtonniAS,  now  Oheira^  a  town  of  Caria, 
ncred  to  Venus.    TacU.  Awn.  3,  c  62. 

ApmtoDuiuM,  I.  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  idaadof  Cyprus,  to  the  north  of  Salamis, 


from  which  it  is  distant  70  stadia.— —11.  A 
temple  of  Venus,  on  the  promontory  at  the 
soutn-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  common  boundary  of  Spam  and  Gaul.    It 

is  also  called  Venus  Fyrenaea. III.  Another 

in  Latium,  common  to  the  Latins,  situate 
probably  between  Ardea  and  Antium.    Cram, 

Aphttis,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydide§  as 
next  to  Potidaea.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tern- 
pie  of  Bacchus,  to  which  AgesipoUs  king  of 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  before  his  death. 
Lysander  besieged  the  town ;  but  the  god  ctf  the 
place' appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advised 
nim  to  raise  the  sieee,which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aphyte,  as  also  Strabo.  Cram, 
—mrodot.  7,  123.— TAttcyrf.  1,  64. 

Apiaj  an  ancient  name  of  Pelcnxmnesus, 
which  It  received  from  Apis,  son  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  .ffischylus,  or  from  ar  Argive  chief, 
son  of  Phoroneus. 

Apidanus,  now  the  Vlacho  Jani,  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia, 
though  its  waters  were  insufficient  to  supply  the 
Persian  army.  It  joins  the  Enipeus  near 
Pharsaius,  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.    Cram. — Herodat.  7, 197. 

Apina,  and  Apins,  a  city  of  Apuliaj  destroy- 
ed with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  Dio- 
medes ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Apina  and 
Trica,  to  express  trifling  things.  Martial,  14 
ep.l.-PZt».  3,  clI. 

Apiola,  and  Apiols,  a  city  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  said  to  nave  been  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have 
furnished  from  its  spoils  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Ac- 
cording to  Corradinij  the  name  of  Valk  Apide 
is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract  of  country 
situated  between  Sezza  and  Pipemo.  Cram. — 
Dion.  Hal.  3,  49.—Iav.  1,  36. 

Apolunis  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil's  cave.     Virg.  jEn.  6. II.  Pro- 

montorium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.    Liv.  30, 

c.  24. III.  Templum,  a  place  in  Thrace. 

IV.  In  Lycia.    jElian.  V,  H.  6,  c.  3. 

Apollonia,  I.  a  town  of  Illyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  iEas  or  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws^  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Cbrinthian  model. 
P3rrrhus  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hadriatic  from  Apol- 
lonia to  the  Apulian  port  Hydrus.  Augustus 
spent  many  years  of  his  early  life,  which  were 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  in  thL« 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  PoUina,  but  are  very  inconsider- 
able. '  Cram. — Strab. — Scymn.  ch.  438.— Sfcy- 
lax.—jElian.  Var.  Hist.  13,  le.—ArisUft.  Po- 
lU.  4,  4.— 7^i«:.  1,  26.'-Diod.  Sie.  18.— PK«. 

3,  ll.—Suef. II.    A   towif  of  Mygdonia. 

in.    Of  Crete. IV.    Of  Sicily V. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. VI.  Another 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  ^  part  of  which  was 
built  on  a  small  island  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo 

had  a  temple.^ VII.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

VIII.    Another  on  mount  Parnassus. 

Aponus,  now  Ahano,  a  fountain,  with  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain,  which  were  hot, 
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vere  whdcsome,  and  were  sapposed  to  have  an 
oracular  power.  Lucan.  7,  v.  l9i.^SuMt,  in 
TUter.  14.  .    , 

Appia  Vu.     Vid.  Via. 

ApaiNTiin.     Vid.  Abaynikii . 

AptuB,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  between  I^rrachium  and  Apoilo- 
nia.  It  is  now  the  Crev€uta,  and  was  rendered 
iamous  by  the  military  operations  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  upon  its  banks.    LMcan^  5,  t.  46. 

Aptera,  an  inland  town  of  Crete.  Ptol.— 
Plin,  4,  c.  l!^ 

Apulu,  now  Puglioj  a  countrjr  of  Magna 
GrsBcia  in  the  south  of  Italy.  If  this  portion  of 
coomiy  receiyed  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
from  the  Apali  who  early  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  soon  extended  itself,  with  the  name 
of  Apolia,  beyond  the  little  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  comprehendea  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Sammum  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  having  for  its  northern 
boundary  the  Tifemus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  Iapyfi;ian  promontory,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  the  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
ffuld  This  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
Messama,  or,  as  the  Greeks  denominated  it,  la- 
pygia,  Pencetia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
&ras  from  the  Tifemus,  which  separated  it  from 
the  Ager  Frentanus,  to  the  Lacus  Urianus. 
Within  these  narrow  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daunia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  to  the  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucetia  and  Messapia.  The  'Calabri 
sometimes  gave  tKeir  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Car 
labria.  The  Greek  historians  extended  the 
name  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  it  coextensive 
with  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  greatest 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  lapygium  should  be  coB.stantly  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samniies  in  the  early  days  of 
the  former  people;  and  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
Canns  the  Apulians  took  part  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. After  long  and  patient  remonstrance, 
the  Apuli  obtained  from  tne  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights. 
Slrab. — Plin.  —  lAv.  —PolyO.  -  App.  —  Cram. 
lU  It  was  famous  for  its  wools,  superior  to 
all  the  produce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  called  after  Apulus,  an  ancient  kmg  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3,  c.  1 1 . 
CU.  dt  Div.  1.  c.  4Z.—StraJb.  e.—  Mida,  2,  c.  4. 
--JkbrUal.  in  Apoph.  155.  • 

AoDA  FfiRENTiNA,  a  Stream  and  a'  spring 
near  the  ancient  BovillsB,  "  distinguished  in  the 
early  aimals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where  the 
confederate  Latin  cities  assembled  in  council.'' 
Cram.  Or. 

AvJiLABiA,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cos.  2,  BeU. 
Cit?.23. 

AouiLEiA,  or  Ai^DiLBOiA,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  the  Natiso,  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  at  the  bead  of  the  Adri- 
atic. It  x^as  built  by  a  party  of  Gauls  about 
187  B.  p.,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Caesar 
it  had  become  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a 
nilitaiy  post,  sad  was,  indeed,  the  '*  bulwark  of 


Italy  on  its  north-eastern  froitier."  All  the 
trade  of  Italy  with  the  Ulyrians  and  Pannooiaiis 
passed  through  this  place ;  and,  as  it  was  situ- 
ate near  the  easy  passage  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  by  this  means  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Save,  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.  It  successfoUy 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  in 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gain  pos- 
session of  It ;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Attila,  and  was  conquered  and  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian.  Ausonius  had  assigned 
it  the  rank  of  the  ninth  city  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  some  chan^  has  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  Natiso,  which  has  left 
the  site  of  Aquileia  different  from  what  it  was 
in  former  times  as  regards  its  proximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  modem  town,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  assumed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  Strab. — BBrodiam,- 
Plin. — Aus. — Cram.    JB. 

A(%uiLONU.  There  were  two  towns  4>f  this 
name  in  Samnium,  one  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
now  LaneedoguAt  and  the  other  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  Trinius,  east  of  Samnium.  It  was 
iiere  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites 
encamjped  to  make  a  last  mightyi  but,  as  it 
proved,  an  unavailing  effort  against  the  ambi- 
tious power  of  Rome.    Ldv.  10,  c.  38. 

Aquinum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites,  where  Juvenal  was  bom.  A 
dye  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
the  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  37. — 
Strab.— Ital.  8,  v.  4XA.—Mv.  3,  v.  319. 

Aquitania,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  in 
the  commentaries  of  Caesar.  It  extended  fh>m 
the  Pyrensei  montes  on  the  south,  as  far  as  the 
Garamna  (the  Ctaronne)  upon  the  north,  and 
from  the  Gallic  ocean,  now  Bay  of  Biscay,  on 
the  west,  to  Gkdlia  Provincia  or  rf  arbonensis  on 
the  east.  This,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  surface^  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  m  population,  and 
still  more  in  importance.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  again  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitania  was  continued  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Loire,  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  another  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitania,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Novem 
Popnlana;  and  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Garonne  was  divided  into  Aquitania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  seeunda  on  the  west 
and  bordering  on  the  ocean.  Aquitania  prima 
was  an  important  part  of  Gaul  long  before  it 
assumed  that  name,  and  many  centuries  before 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  mto  a  regular  mo-  ' 
narchy.  Its  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  after 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Bituriges.  It  is  now  the  city  of  Bour- 
ges.  The  capited  of  Aquitania  seeunda  was 
Burdegala,  Bourdeaux;  and  many  modem 
names  of  that  part^of  France  are  manifest  modi- 
fications of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  province  of  Sainlon/je  from  the  Santones. 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novem  Populana,  was 
overrun  by  the  Vascons  in  the  nun  of  ths  em- 
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pile,  wnd  that  part  of  Fnaice  which  is  called 
{Scjcany  still  bears  their  name;  while  the  pro- 
Tince  d  Guumne  upon  its  north  still  seems,  as 
D'Anirille  thiiiks,  to  pieastve  something  of  the 
ibimer  Aquitaine. 

Arabu,  a  large  country  of  Asia.  Its  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  are  thus  given  by  Malte- 
Brun.  "  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Airica.  lis  south- 
east boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  north-east  its  variable 
limits  follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. From  Persia  it  is  separated  by  the 
Peisian  gulf.  From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in 
Africa,  l^  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea."  "  An 
important  datum  for  the  determination  of  Arabia 
is  cGOtained  in  the  statemtot  that '  the  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains  from  west  to  east  measures 
two  months'  jonmey,  (i.  e.  13,000  stadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  uf  the  I^ile,  to  the  re^on 
of  frankincense.'  1  say  from  the  edge  of  the 
vaUey  of  ike  Nile,  because  the  gulf  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  boundary  of  the  country. 
But  according  to  this,  the  region  of  frankincense 
cannot  reach  farther  south  than  Upper  Egypt, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  former  statement 
en  the  extension  of  Arabia  to  the  south.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  considering  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Petraea  and  the  chain  of  mountains  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Arabian  gulf  were  alone  known 
to  him."  Nidmkr,  g.  The  ancient  division  of 
the  peninsula,  which  in  part  originated  with 
Ptolemv,  was  into  Arabia  Petraea,  Arabia  Fe- 
Ux,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  The  first  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Judse  to  the 
Arabic  gidf,  and  towards  the  west  it  bordered 
on  kgypt.  The  part  that  touched  on  Judae 
was  <»iled  Idumea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Palestine,  and  formed  ailerwards  a  province 
apart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arabia  the 
Israelites  accomplished  their  mimculous  pas- 
sage; and  here  arose  the  mountains  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
Arabia  Felix,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
golf,  and  on  the  s()uth  by  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  ereat  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is  now 
cauied  Yemen,  a  name  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  that  of  Felix  which  it  bore  amonj;  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
.were  the  Sabsei;  but  at  a  later  period  the. in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast,  including  the 
Sabeei,  were  called  Homerite.  In  this  region 
are  the  more  modem  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  The  ancients  also 
^eluded  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
m  the  hai^py  Arabia,  confining  Arabia  Deserta 
to  the  region  lying  between  Syria  and  Bat^lon 
south  of  the  Euphrates.  At  a  later  period,  all 
this,  confining  Arabia  Felix  within  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
beloDg  to  the  barren  Arabia.  A  small  tribe  in- 
habitiiu^,  or  rather  wanderingthrough,*a  portion 
of  this  district  east  of  Arabia  Fetrsea.  were  called 
Sanoeni  by  Pliny  and  Ptotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  them,  and  gave  its  origin  to 
the  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu* 
rape,  and  Africa.    The  people  of  Arabia  ore  of, 


two  distinct  races,  the  later  of  which  deseendt 
from  Ishmael,  and  the  earlier  from  Jectan  or 
Kaptan;  and  these  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ishmaelites  in  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.  The  nomadic 
habits  of  the  latter  are  proverbial ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  Jectan  early  formed  them^selves  into 
communities,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  authority  of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  by  any  of  the 
powerful  empires  thai  surrounded  it.  Alexan* 
der  failed  to  make  it  the  centre  of  his  domini(»i. 
and  the  Roman  authority  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widelv  ditii'used  in  tbis  peninsula.  Under 
the  Caliphs  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire ;  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts  flourished  among  its 
inhabitants,  but  they  have  returned  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  are,  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  civilized  life,  but  of  the 
rudest  society.  PUn.—Ptol.—Arr.'-D'AtiviUe. 
—MaUe'Bmn.—HerodU,  1,2,  3,  and  Diod.  1 
and  2.— pan.  12  and  H,^Strab.  l^.—Xenopk, 

AaABictJS  Sinus,  the  Arabian  Chdfj  ox  Red 
Sea,  An  arm  of  the  sea  lying  between  Eerpt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on  the  east.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "  It  occupies,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  a 
deep  cavity,  which  receives  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  which 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  has  been  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  filled  with  sunken 
rocks,  sand-banks,  dtc.  which  allow  but  little 
space  for  free  navi^tion.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  of  I4umea, 
whic^  also  signifies  red."  PUn.  5,  c.  11. — l^rab, 

Arabis,  Arabius,  Arbis,  a  river,  which  run* 
nin^  nearly  parallel  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Gedrosia,  the  somh-eastem  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Eiythreajii 
now  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhabited  by  a  people  from  whom  it  took, 
or  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  communicated,  its 
name.  Arr. 

Aracca,  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  "  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned,"  says  D'Anville,  "by 
reason  of  the  affinity  in  its  name  with  that  of 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  amour 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod."  TSbui.  4, 
l.'-iyAnviUe. 

Arachnids  MONs,  I  a  mountain  of  Argolis, 
mentioned  bv  JEschvlus  as  the  last  station  of 
the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the 
capture^f  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenae. 
The  modem  name  is  Sophico.  Cram. — Agem^ 
399. n.  A  city  of  Thessaly. 

Arachosu,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by,the  Paropamisus  chain,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  limit 
of  India,  on  the  south  by  Oedrosia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Drangiana.  Its  capital,  Arachotus,  is 
named  Rockkagt^  and  the  country  Arroekknge, 
Cka«ata/rd. — &AnviUe. 

AnACBTinTs,  or  Aractbus,  or  ARsraAN,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  which  rises  in  the  part  of  the 
chl^n  of  Pmdus  belonging  to  the  Tymphsi,  and 
flowing  in  a  southerly  direction,  empties  into 
the  Ambracius  Sinus  near  Ambracia.  As  te 
Arachthus,  according  to  Lycophron,  w> 
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dered  the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  sideband 
An]U>racia  was  accoimted  a  city  of  Gnecia  Pro- 
pria, it  must  have  been  situated  upon  the  left 
oauk  of  the  river.  That  the  Araciithos  was  a 
considerable  stream  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  relates  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods  in  his  way 
to  Acamania.    Cram. — Liv,  43,  21. 

AiucTNTHus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  run- 
ningin  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Ache- 
lous  to  the  Evenus,  by  Pliny  and  other  writers 
ascribed  to  Acamania;  but  by  Strabo and  Dio- 
nysius  Perie^etes,  to  i£iolia.    Its  present  name 

is  mount  Zigos. II.  Another  in  BcBotia, 

whence  Minerva  is  called  Aracfntkia.  Cram. 
Aradus,  a  city  of  PhcBnicia,  which  formed, 
in  very  ancient  times,  an  independent  state. 
This  city  ^as  built  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  was,  perhaps,  at  one  period 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  importance  in  the 
country.  The  modem  name  is  Rvad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  was  so  steep  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.    Maa,2,r'-'V(Us.adMa. 

Arm  PmuBNOROM,  I.  altars  erected  by  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
common  boundar}r  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  in  commemoration  of  the  ge- 
nerous self-devotion  of  the  Philaeni.  Pliny 
says  Uiey  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  surrounding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.    SaikisL 

Jug.  19,  79.— P/i«.  5, 4. :II.  Rocky  islands, 

on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  230  stadia  from  the 
city,  now  called  by  the  natives  Zowamoore^  and 
laid  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of  Zim^ 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  iEgimurus. 
The  name  of  Ars  Servius  traces  to  the  circum- 
,  stance  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  peace  there,  and  having  fixed  the 
islands  as  tne  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. But,  according  to  Livy,  a  truce  was 
broken  here,  not  peace  made ;  and  in  Polybius, 
the  limits  of  empire  are  otherwise  established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
iEgates,  which  lay  off  Lilyboeum   in  Sicily. 

Efpyne,  Mn.  Exc.  4,  lib.  1. ^IIL  An  early 

name  of  the  little  state  of  Pblius,  which  may  ble 
referred  to  Argolis,  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
Cram.-^2l  B.  509. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica,  which  rises 
>in  mount  Vogesns,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Lifons,  forming  in  its  course  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  .£dui  and  Sequani. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  first  called  it  Sacona ; 
whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  %nd  the 
French  Satms.  It  flows  with  such  incredible 
slowness  that  the  eye  cannot  disting^h  the 
direction  of  its  current ;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  "  sluggish  river."    C€es.  Lemaire. 

Arbages,  I.  a  nanie  given  to  several  rivers 
of  antiquity,  supposed  by  lyAnville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  term.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon  it  is  applied  to  the  Mcsopotamian 

Chaboras,  Al-Khahom.     lyAnviUe. II.   A 

river  which  rises  in  mount  Abns,  and  flowing 
through  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  its 
course  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previously,  according  to  Pliny 
and  others,  formed  a  junction  with  the  Cyras. 

li  ia  now  ibt  Arras.    Cluviusard. III.    The 
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same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptolr- 
my,  the  modem  Volga,  CSkMrnm^.  —  IV. 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatis,  Arois,  and  Ares, 
a  river  which  serves  as  the  boundary  between 
Persis  aj(id  Susiana.  It  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  now  the  Bokdtmir. 
Chaussard. 

Arbela,  (ortm,)  the  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  province  Adiabene,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus.  and  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Eabil.    Tne  final  victory  of 
Alexander  over  Darius  has  rendered  this  place 
famous,  though  the  actual  place  of  battle  was  at 
Gaugamela,  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbela.    lyAnviUe. 
Arcadia,  I.  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc- 
cupying the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofly  mountains.    On  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit 
ot  mount  Cyllene,  extending  from  the  borders 
of  Phliasia  in  Arg>lis  to  the  chains  of  Eryman- 
thus,  Scollis,  and  rholoe,  on  the  confines  of  El  is. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  the  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince and  Triphyija,  and  uniting  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rseda  and  on  the  confines  of  Me»- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycaras,  Cerausius,  and  Maenalus,run  firom 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
frontiers  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and 
Cynuria,  where  they  join  mount  Pe^enius. 
Tnis  1^  mountain,  together  with  Artemisium, 
closes  the  periphery  of  the  province  on  the  east- 
em  frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stym- 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  range  of 
Cyllene.     Within  this  great  quadrangular  ba- 
sin other  secondary  ridges  branch  off,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  in  vanous  directions,  forming 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  how- 
ever, all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alpheus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  aiid 
most  populous  province  of  the  Peloponnesus.*' 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  country  from  time  immemorial ; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquity  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  moon.    Pelasgus  was  said  to 
have  been  their  first  king.    In  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer they  were  unit^  under  one  chief;  subse- 
quently, till  afler  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and  the 
building  of  Megalopolis,  they  were  mere  soldiers 
of  fortune. «  The  Theban  policy  of  convening 
a  ^neral  council  at  M^alopolis,  and  thus 
uniting  the  whole  people,  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  power  of^  Lacedsemon.     After- 
wards Arcadia  became  connected  with  the 
Achaean  league,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  xhe 
chief  city  after  the  death  of  Aral  us.    In  Stra- 
bo's time  the  principal  cities  of  this  province 
had  fallen  into  decay.    Its  natural  resources 
consisted  chiefly  in  its  rich  pastures.    Cram, 

II.  A  town  of  Crete,  north-east  of  Gortys. 

Its  ruins  are  now  named  Arcadiati. 

Arcanttm,  the  name  of  a  villa  belonging  to 
CL  Cicero,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 
'It  was  so  called  from  being  situated  near  an 
ancient  city  named  Arx.    Cram. 

Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Focinus. 
Plin.  3,  c.  19. 
Ardea,  formerly  Ardua,  a  town  of  Laticon, 
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built  by  Daaae,  or,  aficordiiig  to  some,  bj  a  sod 
of  Ulysses  and  Circo.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ratim,  and  was  situated  about  three  miles  &om 
the  sea.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  country 
about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Ardea  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  and  MeneniUs  Agrippa  was  one  of  the 
triumTirs  who  led  the  colony.  It  was  again  co- 
lonized under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  This  city 
at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
the  name  Ardea,  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
Dressing  it  with  a  siege  when  his  son  ravished 
Lucreua.  A  road,  called  Ardeatina^  branched 
from  the  Appian  road  to  Ardea.  Cram.—C, 
Sep.  in  AUtc.  14.— I.tt?.  1,  c.  57,  1.  3,  c.  71,  L 
4,  c.  9,  &c.— FirF  JEn.  7,  v.  412.— Onwi.  Met. 
14,  V.  573.— 5J5r^.  5. 

AanuENNA,  now  Ardtnne,  a  large  forest  of 
Ganl  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  the  borders  of  the 
Nervii.  TacU.  8,  Ann.  c.  42.— Cas.  BeU.  GaU. 
6,  c.  29. 

Arelatcm,  now  Aries,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  which  bore  the  name  of 
Viennensis.  Thither  the  emperor  Honorius 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Gaul,  when  Treves,  sacked  by  the  barba- 
rians, was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
5 re-eminence.  A  little  above  Aries  the  Rhone 
ivides  itself  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal months  called  Gradus,  now  Les  Grans  dv. 
Rhone.    lyAntnOe. 

Areopagcs,  or  the  BiU  of  Mars.  This  emi- 
nence, which  rose  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  m3rthological  tradition  which 
reported  that  Mars  had  been  the  first  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  period  comparatively  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  m  and  otherwise  enclosed ;  but 
for  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
was  but  an  open  space,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Athenians.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  temple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menides  of  .£schylus  and  the  (Edipus  at  Co- 
lonos,  of  .Sophocles.    Pam. — AU.-^JE!ck. 

AretbCsa,  I.  a  fountain,  now  dry,  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  this  fountain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
stone  wall  that  protected  it.  Here  it  was  that 
the  poets  fabled  the  river  god  Alpheus  to  have 
overtaken  the  n3rmph  Arethusa,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  intoa  fountain,  under 

the  bed  of  the  sea.    Ovid.—TJuoc. II.  A 

lake  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  of 
the  Tigris.    Nothing  can  sink  under  its  waters. 

Plin.  2,  c.  103. III.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

IV.  Another  in  Syria. 

Argjsds,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered 
with  perpetual  snows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  country  called  Mazara,  from 
the  summit  of  which  it  is  said  the  Enzlne  on 
one  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the^>tker, 
are  distinctly  discernible."    Clandiau. 

AaofiTHC,  a  village  of  Arcadia.    Pans.  8, 
e.23. 
AacEincuM.  a  piomoDtory  of  Ionia. 
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AaoBNTOBATDU,  now  Sbraabmirg^  a  dty  of  the 
Triboci,  on  the  Riiin^.  - 
Argia.    Vid.  Argolis. 

AaciLua,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.     Tkucud. 

4,  c.  103. Berodot.  7,  c.  116. 

ARGiNiisf,  three  small  islands  near  the  con- 
tinent, between  Mityleneand  Methymna,  where 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  conquered  by  Co> 
non  the  Atheniao.    Strab.  13. 

Agrippei,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromatians, 
bom  bald  and  with  flat  noses.    They  lived  upon 
trees.    Hsrodot.  4,  c.  23.    D'Anvilie  considers 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  been  rather  a  caste    . 
than  a  nation. 

Argoucus  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argo- 
lis, between  that  district  and  Laconia ;  now  the 
Gulf  of  NapoU.    D'Anvilie. 

ArgOjjs,  and  Argia,  a  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyooians,  and  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia ;  on  the  south  it  terminated  in 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  borders  of  La» 
conia,  and  on  the  east  it  was  washed  by  the 
Saronic  gulf.    The  southern  shore  of  that  part 
of  Argolis  which  lav  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Argf^ic  gulf  extended  to  the  Myrtoan  sea.   All 
Argolis  contained,  perhaps,  an' area  of  near^ 
1100  square  miles.    The  face  of  the  country 
was  diversified  with  hiUs,  and  the  valleys  ex- 
tending between  them  were  well  cultivated  and 
fertile.    The  Pelasgi  are  supposed  to  have  been 
its  earliest  colonists ;  and  they  probably  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  till,  on  the  arrival  of 
Panaus,  its  inhabitants  assumed  that  of  Danai. 
For  a  long  time  Argolis  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  but(»e  undivided  dominion ;  but  about 
the  period  to  which  belongs  the  history  or  the 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiryns,  under  the  sway  of 
Acrisius  and  Proetus  his  brother.   Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  erected  yet  another  prin- 
cipality, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mycenae, 
and  which,  for  a  time,  assumed  the  superiority 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.    The  partial 
union  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Herciiles  in 
the  person  of  Aireus,  again  united  the  different 
states  of  Argolis;  and  Tisamenes,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac- 
knowledged lord  of  Argolis,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.    Eighty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  this  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, Temenus,  the  restorer  of  his  race,  assum- 
ed the  government  of  a  territory  equally  exten- 
sive, butrwith  power  greatly  curtailed.    Some 
timcaftcrwards  the  Argives'dcposed  their  sove- 
reign Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  family, 
and  established  republican  institutions  throogn- 
out  his  former  dominions.    Argolis  was,  for  ihe 
most  part  neutral  during  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Persian  enemies :  but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  generally  found 
in  a  state  of  hostility  to  LacedsBmo&ia.  Strain — 
Pam.-'Bm.  II.  2,  107.— TSht^rf.— Crow.  Gr. 
Argos    (itfl^.  nevJ.  snd  Argi^  masc.  pbur.) 
I.  an  ancient  city,  capital  of  Argolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
tMiy  called  Arftaiicus  simts.    Juno  was  the  diief 
deity  of  the  place.    The  kingdom  of  Argos  waa 
I  founded  by  Inachvs  1856  years  before  tha 
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C^iristmn  era,  and  after  it  had  floarished  for 
about  560  years,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
MjrceBae.  Argos  was  built,  according  to  En- 
ripideSr  Mig-  t«  AuJid.  v.  152,  534,  by  seven 
Cyclops  who  came  from  Syria*  These  cyclops 
were  not  Vulcan's  workmen.  The  nin^  first 
kxnes  of  Argos  were  called  iTUtckideSj  in  honour 
of  the  founder;  Their  names  were  Inachus, 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  Argus,  Chryasus,  Phorbas, 
Tricpas,  Stelenus,  and  Gelanor.  Gelanor  ^ve 
a  land  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  trom 
his  kin^om  in  return  for  his  hospitality.  The 
descendants  of  Danaos  were  called  Belides. 
Agamemnon  was  king  of  Argos  during  the 
Trojan  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclidae 
seized  the  Peloponnesus,  and  deposed  the  mo- 
narchs.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  called 
Argivi  and  Argolici ;  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  distinc- 
tion. Plin,  7,  c.  56.— Paw.  2,  c.  15,  Ac— 
Btral.  1,  od.  l.—jElian.  V.H. 9, c.  Ab.Strab. 
8.— JIAto.  I,  c.  13,  &c.  1.  2,  c.  i.-^Virg.  jEn. 
1,  v.  40,  dDC.  This  city,  which  still  preserves 
its  name,  "  was  generally  looked  upon,"  says 
Cramer,  "  as  the  most  ancient  cit3r  of  Greece. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
stone,  a  mode  of  building  generally  attributed  to 
the  cyclops.  It  was  protected  by  two  citadels, 
and  surrounded  by  fortifications  equally  strong. 
The  principal  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
ffovemment  of  Argos,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  was  that  of  a  republic ;  and  one  cause  of 
tuer  frequent  wars  with  Sparta  was  the  essential 
difference  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repub- 
lican institutions,  contrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  Spartan  laws.  The  jxjpula- 
tion  was  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the 
surrounding:  people  or  Ferioikoi  constituted  the 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
third;    amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  about 

110,000  souls. 11.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

called  Oresticum. III.  Another  in  'thessa- 

1y,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Larissa. 

IV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Am- 

philoc^i,  founded,  accordinsr  to  tradition,  by 
Amphilochustheson  of  Amphiaraus,and  thence 
called  Argos  Amphilochium.  Thucydides  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  once*  the  most  powerful 
town  of  the  region  to  which  it  belone:ed ;  but 
that,  beiner  much  disturbed  by  the  Ambraciote, 
it  was  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acamanians,  and  so  sunk  into  a  comparative 
dependence.  A  great  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
maining, together  with  other  ruins  sufficient  to 
manifest  its  former  strensfth  and  to  prove  its  Cy- 
clopean origin.     Tknic.  2,  68. — HoUand,  Vrav. 

Aroyrtpa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  bv  Dio- 
medes  after  the  Troian  war,  and  called  by  Po- 
lybins  Argjupawi.  Only  ruins  remain  to  show 
where  it  once  stood,  though  the  place  still  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Arpi.     Vvrs[.  JRn.  1 1 ,  v.  246; 

Aria,  the  name  of  a  country  in  Asia,  by  ex- 
lension  from  a  particular  province.  It  was  the 
same,  very  nearly,  as  the  modem  Khorasan,  but 
in  its  greatest  extent,  takiner  in  a  part  of  the 
modem  Cabul,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  bv  Bactn'a 
and  India  on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  bv  Gtedro^sia 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  bv  Media.  Aria 
Proper  was  confined,  perhaps  within  the  Paro- 
panusns.  Its  chief  town  Aria,  or  Artacoana, 
34 


(mtlieAriiiii,nawllMiiiiii,is£lfera<.  IHjamift. 
Perieg.  918.— JMfeto,  1.  c.  2, 1.  2,  c.  7. 

AbjAni,  and  Ajueni,  the  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

AalciA.  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  now 
Rtcciaj  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus, 
after  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  JEs' 
culapius,  and  transported  into  Italy  by  Diana. 
In  a  grove,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aricia, 
Theseus  built  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  same  rites  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  goddess  in  Tauris.  The  priest  of  this 
temple,  called  Rex,  was  always  a  fugitive,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  predecessor ;  and  went  aU 
ways  armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts  might  be  made  upon  his  life  l^  one 
who  wished  to  be  his  successor.  The  Arician 
forest,  ft^quently  eaUed  nemarensis,  or  nemora^ 
lis  svlva,  was  very  celebrated;  and  no  horses 
would  ever  enter  it,  because  Hippolytus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  tne  favourite 
n3rmph  and  invisible  protectress  of  Numa,  ge- 
nerally resided  in  this  famous  grove,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  TOvond  mount  Ai- 
banus.  Ovid.  Met.  15 ;  Fast.  3,  2  S^r-lMcan. 
6,  V.  14.-'Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  761,  Ac. 

Arimaspi,  a  people  sometimes  referred  to 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  to  Asiatic 
Scythia.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabulous  people ;  but  it 
seems,  from  all  authority,  that  the  region  about 
the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  gold 
of  the  river.  Plin.  7,  c.  ^.—Herodot.  3  and  4. 
^Strab.  1  and  13. 

ARiMiNUM,(now  Rimini^  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  near  the  Rubicon,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Adriatic,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Umbri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rase  to  the  Highest  importance; 
and  in  all  the  Panic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Grallic,  a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
num,  which  was  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance  into  Italy  upon  that  side.  Lucan, 
l,v.  231.— PK«.3,c.  15. 

Ariminus,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic just  above  Ariminum.    Plin.  3,  e.  15. 

Arimph^i,  a  people  of  Scythia,  near  the  Ri- 
phaean  mountains,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
innocence  and  mildness.    Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arm  a  river  of  Messenia.    Pa^s.  4,  c.  31. 

Aribba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  de5;troyed  b^  an 
earthquake.  Plin.  5,  c.  31.— t-II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mityleneans  inTroas,  destroyed  by  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Greets. 
Virg.  JSn.  9.  v.  264.— fl<wi^.  //.  7. 

Ari8T£um,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Hajmus.    Plin.  4,  c.  11. 

Artsterje,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  I^elo- 
ponnesus.    Pans.  2,  c.  34. 

Aristonautjs,  the  naval  dock  of  Pellene,  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Ar^nauts  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.  Paus.  2. 

Artus,  a  river  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  in 
(he  neighbourhood  are  called  Arii. 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme- 
nia, called  also  Major,  has  Media  on  the  east. 
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I  on  the  nortb,  Mesopotamia  on  the  sooth, 
and  thcr  Enphiates,  which  separates  it  from 
Annenia  Minor,  on  the  west  Lower  Arme- 
nia or  Annenia  Minor,  which  was  but  a  part  of 
Oappadocia,  laj  along  the  Euphrates  from  Sy- 
ria, which  was  separated  from  it  on  the  south  by 
the  Tanms  mountains  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Ponms,  which  bounded  it  on  the  north.  A 
branch  of  the  »me  mountain  divided  from  the 
rest  of  Oappadocia  on  the  west  The  history  of 
Armenia  is  always  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  mto 
the  power  of  the  Medes,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seleucido;,  the  governors 
of  Armenia  exercised  a  kind  of  independent 
rule ;  bat  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  empire.  They 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties tnm  the  Posians.  Annenia  Major  is  now 
called  Tnrcomania,  and  Minor,  Aladulia.  He- 
rodoL  1.  c.  194, 1,  5.  c.  49.— Cwri.  4,  c.  13.  1.  5, 
c.  l.—Sirab.  1  and  H.—Mda,  3,  c.  5  and  8.— 
Plin.  6,  c.  i,&c.—Iju£an.  2. 

Abmoricje  Cnnr/rBB,  certain  districts  of 
Gaul,  principallv  maritime ;  whence  the  name, 
the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  signifying  by  the  sea.  The 
Armoriea  of  Csesar  was  situate  between  the  Se- 
qnana,  the  Liger,  and  the  sea,  including  the 
modem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Breiagne. 
The  name  Armoriea  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
tagne  exclusively.  The  Armorici  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  united  in  confederacies,  without 
much  supenoritjr  of  power  or  of  right.  They 
were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  even  after  the  decline 
of  Roman  power  had  witnessed  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  mfluence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armoricans  and  the  Bretons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
stoek,and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
very  timely  aid  against  their  Saxon  enemies. 
The  Armoricans  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
romantic  tradition  and  fable;  prince  Arthur 
himself  was  an  Armorican,  and  m:>re  than  half 
the  story  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Britany.     Cas.  Sell.  G.-^Tum.  Aug.  Sax. 

Arke,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 
Xanthus. II.  A  town  of  Umbria,  in  Italy. 

Arnxts,  now  Amo,  the  principal  river  of 
Etruria.  It  vises  in  the  Appenines,  passes 
through  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portus 
Ptsanus,  or  harbour  of  the  latter  city.  Liv.  22, 
^^Strab. 

Abomata,  or  Aromatum,  "  the  moat  eastern 
land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  Qua/rdafui.^    LfAnmUe. 

Avm,     Vid.  Argfripa. 

ARPiifDM,  now  Arpino,  a  town  of  the  Vol- 
sd,  &moas  for  giving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rina. The  words  of  Arpina  Charta  are  some- 
times applied  to  Cicero's  works.  Arpinuro 
did  not  PASS  from  the  possession  of  the  Volsci 
to  that  of  the  Romans ;  it  was  for  some  time  a 
town  of  the  Samnites,,and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans eonquered  it.  Cicero  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  manners  thatprevailed  there 
so  late  as  the  time  in  which  he  himself  flourish- 
ed.   Uv.9,U. 

ARRrmni,  now  Arezzo,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
and  oQDfltitnting  one  of  its  principal  statn  in 


the  early  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Romiins 
placed  there  a  force  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  G(auls;  and  there  the  consul  Flaminius  was 
posted  to  contest  with  Anuibal  the  entrance  into 
Etraria.  It  was  a  muncipium,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  amon^  the  cities  of  Italy,  m 
the  middle  ages  it  again  became  conspicuous  for 
its  wars  with  Florence  during  the  factious  years 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  It  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    Liv  22,  3.-^Strai. 

Arsamosata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  70 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.     Tacit.  Ann.  16. 

Arsanias,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
wards into  the  Euphrates.    Plin.  5,  c.  24. 
,    Ajlsena,  a  marsh  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
fishes  are  all  of  the  same  sort.    Str<a. 

Arsu,  a  small  river  between  lUyricum  and 
Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Arsinoe,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  McBris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  venera- 
tion to  the  crocodiles.  They  nourished  them 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  embalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  and  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  labyrinth.    Slrab. A  town  of 

Cilicia of  iEolia of  Syria of  Cyprus 

of  Lycia of  Crete.     Cram.— of  M- 

tolia.     Vid.  Conope. 

Artabri,  and  Artabrit£,  a  people  of  Lusi- 
tania,  who  received  their  name  rrom  Artrabnm, 
a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  now  called 
Finisterre.    Sil.  3,  v.  362. 

Artace,  I.  a  town  and  sea-port  near  Cyzicus. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  There 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  fountain  called  Ar- 
tacia.     Berodot.  4,  c.  H.—Proc&p.  de.  BeU. 

Pers.  1,  c.  25.— SUrflft.  13.— P/iti.  5,  c.  32.' 

II.  A  city  of  Phrygia. III.  A  fortified  place 

of  Bithynia. 

Artatus,  a  river  of  Illyri/*.    Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

Artaxata,  {orvm,)  now  Ardeshy  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Upper  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  where  the  king*  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias,  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  Corbulo, 
and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it  Neronea 
in  honor  of  Nero.    Strab.  II. 

Artemistcm,  I.  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neighbouring 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian ships.    Herodot.  7,  c.  175,  &c. II.  A 

lake  near  the  grove  Aricia,  wi^  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  name. 

Aremita,  I.  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

n.  An  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 

Achelous.    Strab. 

Aru«,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alex- 
ander kindly  received  the  chief  officers  of  Da- 
rius.    Curt.  6,  c.  4. 

Arverni,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  now 
Auvergne,  near  the  Ligeris,  who  took  up  arms 
again.st  J.  Csesar.  They  were  conquered  with 
great  slaughter.  They  pretended  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans. 
Cos.  BeU.  Gal.  l.-^S(rab.  14. 

AsBESTf,  and  Asbtstjs,  a  people  of  Libya 
above  Cvrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called  on  that  ae- 
comdAOfftUus.  mrodoi.i,cVtO.^PM,A,c.% 
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AscALON,  ft  town  of  Syria  near  the  Mediter-i 
ranean,  about  590  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  still 
in  being.  Joseph,  de  Beli.  Jud,  3,  c.  2.—  Tlieo- 
phrast.  it.  PI,  l,c A. 

AscRA,  a  town  of  Bocotia,  built,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  on  a 
summit  of  mount  Helicon.  Its  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  long  residence  there ;  whence  he 
is  often  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  on  agricultural  subjects,  AscrauM 
Carmen.  The  town  received  its  name  from 
Ascra,  a  nymph,  mother  to  CEoclus  by  Nep- 
tune. Stra^.  9.— Pans.  9,  c.  10.— Paierc.  1 .  In  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remained ;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
same,  that  mark  its  site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  the  ancient  Thespiae.    Bes.  Oper. 

Asia,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separated  on  the  south-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  gulf  from  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  of  Caflfa,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  The 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  and  north.  A 
very  small  portion  of  this  immense  extent  of 
country  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 

gied  to  but  a  part.  The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
erodotus  ^gnified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  NatoUa,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  aflei*wards  gradually  extended 
over  the  continent.  The  Nile  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  authors, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
of  this  geographical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  by  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the,  political  and  moral 
divisions  correspond,  in  a  great  measure  to  those 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  first 
of  these,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  was  loiown  but  by  the  most  uncertain 
tiadition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  yet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
inhaoited  by  a  race  as  rugged  as  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  South  of  the  Attain  chain  began  the 
second  division ;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  country  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  aflforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  ana  who  sought  from  them  nothing  else. 
The  third  division  south  of  the  Taurus  was  a 
civilized  and  populous  country,  thickly  covered 
with  cities,  and  even  with  empires.  The  cotm- 
tries  of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions ;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  these  lines  in  general  separated  people 
differing  in  the  manner  just  described.  So^^th- 
em  Asia,  best  known  at  all  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  anti<^uity,  was  subject  again  to  a  two- 
fold subdivision.  Thus  the  Indus  formed  the 
flrat  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
tlie  wotem  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  aerain  separated  the  latter  into 
three.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
were  not  geographically  recos^ized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  after  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  its  widest  signification,  divided  it 
ittto  Giierior,  tbB  peninsula,  and  UUerior  or 


Magna.  The  former  was  oaUed  idso  bgr  Um 
Romans  Intria  Halyn  and  Intra  Taurwn,  oi 
CisTaurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  berge 
observe)  the  territory  of  the  Lydian  Croesus. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 
absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  ponion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  CEolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
CEolia  and  Ionia  the  name  was  most  peculiarly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  that  to  this  narrow 
region  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustus,  from 
the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  iL  The 
m3rthologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  to  Asius,  an  ancient  Lydian  hero, 
and  to  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  Prome-' 
theus;  but,  says  Malte-Brun,  "it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeks  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  the  other  extensive  re- 
gions of  the  east."  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  goveniments  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Asia  from  those  of  the 
European  countries,  and  placed  them  general- 
ly in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  until  the 
dfifference  between  them  became  settled  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  policy  of  the 
west.  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the 
differences  that  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Ai^onautic  expedition,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  Arbela,  four  great  empires  had 
flourished  in  succession  in  Asia,  perpetuating 
the  original  political  character,  and  striving  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
Assyrian,  which  terminated  about  700  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Medes,  which  in  the  6th  generation 
merged  in  that  of  the  Persians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asialic  system  and  the 
engrosser  of  all  dominion  in  Asia.  Contempo- 
rary with  the  later  Assyrian  empire,  out  of 
which  it  grew,  was  the  Babylon  i  an  empire,  while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Crcesus 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kin^m  of  Me- 
dia. nfThe  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
vision of  his  empire  among  his  generals,  effected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  king- 
doms attained  a  temporary  importance  under 
the  different  sovereigns  who  assumed  the  names 
Antigonus,  Antiochus,  Selencus,  &c.;  butthe 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  to  its 
former  uniformity,  and  made  of  many  kingdoms 
a  d^ndent  province.  Over  different  parts  of 
this  province  different  officers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  autnority  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  immediate  capital.  Strab. 
-^JuM.—Md.-^MaUe-Brun.—Heertnr^D'An- 
mile. — Bsyl. 

AsiuB  CAMPUS,  or  Asia  palos,  ('A«-ia  Xci^wr) 
a  tract  of  low  land  along  the  Cayster,  not  far 
from  mount  Tmolus:  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics,as  to  the  genuine  reading 
in  Homer,  (II.  11.  461,)  some  contending  ibr 
'Av(u  i»  XccfifMri  "in  the  meadows  of  Aiias;" 
others  for  'Ao<^  b  Xn/tOvi,  "  in  the  Aaian  me»> 
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dows."  Those  who  follow  the  former  jeadiog 
adopt  the  Lydian  tradition,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  the  name  Asia  to  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  or 
of  Atys.  But,  as  Heyne  well  remarks,  the  latr 
ter  rf»ding  is  more  poetical,  and  issup][)ortedby 
the  Asia  Frata^  and  Asia  Palvs  ol  Virgil. 
Bnne.  Exce.-^Jl.  2,  46L— Fir^.  Geo.  1,  383. 
^B».  7,101. 

Abnaus,  a  momitain  of  Macedonia,  near 
whic^  the  river  Aous  flows,    ^av.  32,  c.  5. 

AsdPUB.  L  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into  the 
bay  of  Malia  at  the  north  of  Thermop]rls. 

Strab.  8, 11.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  rises 

in  moont  Cithaeron,  separates  the  territories  of 
Platsea  and  Thebes,  and,  aAer  traversing  the 
whole  of  souihem  Boeutia,  empties  itself  into 
the  Enripus  near  Oropus.  On  its  banks  the 
battle  of  Flataea  was  fought,  479  B.  C.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  Amjw.    Cram. — Herodot. 

9,  43.— iSfm*.  9.-Paw.  9,  4. UI.  A  river 

of  Asia,  flowing  into  the  Lycus  near  LAodicea. 

lY.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  now  Basl- 

hco  s  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
and  empties  into  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus  below 

Sicyon.  Cram. V.  Another  of  Macedonia, 

flowing  near  Heraclea.    Slrab. 

AsPKNDus,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurjrmedon.  Cic.  in  Ver,  I,  c.  20. 
The  inhabitanis  sacrificed  swine  to  Venus. 
AaPLEDON,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  twentv  stadia 
from  Orchomenus  beyond  the  Melas.  Its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous 
situation.     Cram. 

Assos,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Minor,  by  Pliny 
called  Apollonia. 
AaTA,  a  city  in  Spain,  near  the  Bteti^. 
AssTRU,  properly  so  called,  a  province  of 
Asia,  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  mount  Niphates, 
on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Choatras  and  Zagrus,  on  the  south  by 
Sttsiana,  and  on  the  west  oy  Mesopotamia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tigris.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
plain,  finitful,  and  abounding  in  riverslributary 
to  the  Tigris.  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to 
A^or,  the  son  of  Shem;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  common  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
be  sometimes  transferred  to  the  Syrian  nation, 
whose  origin  refers  to  Aram,  also  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kurdistan^  which 
modem  geography  applies  to  Assyria,  comes 
from  a  people  who,  under  that  of  Carduchi  or 
Gordysi,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
country  is  corered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.  Among  the  Jews,  Assvria 
was  the  name  of  a  particular  conquering  nation, 
while  amone  the  Greeks  it  was  applied  indiscri- 
minately tome  nations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  before  Cyrus.  The  Jewish  ac- 
counts refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronological  history  of  the  empire  be- 
tween B.  C.  800  and  700.  The  Grecian  authors 
incline,  under  the  designation  of  Assyrian,  not 
only  the  ruling  nation,  but  also  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  or  Syria  and 
Assyria.  Assyrian  historjr,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nothing  more  than  mere 
traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines,  who, 
in  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
onee  (bunded  laige  empires.  The  events  are 
Ml  cliMDdlogka&y  aaoeitaiiied,  bul  there  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  of  Niiiii% 
Semiraxnis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1237—717.  Hteren,^L^Afir 
vUk. — Ciuiussard. —  Heylin. — Herod.  — Diodj-^ 
Ctes. 

AsTACCENi,  a  people  Of  India,  near  the  Indu& 
Strab.  15. 

AsTACus,  I.  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  built 
by  AstacuSj  son  of  Nepiune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
by  a  colony  from  M^ara,  and  Athens.  Lysi- 
machus  destroyed  it,  and  carried  Qie  inhabitants 
to  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  then  lately 
built.     Pans.  5,   c.    R.-Aman. — Strab.    17. 

II.  A  city  of  Acamania.    Plin.  5. 

AsTAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  now 
EsUpa-la-Vieja.    Liv.2S,c20, 

AsTAPUB,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  fallisig  into  the 
Nile.  It  is  the  Abarvi  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
sources  of  which  since  their  discovery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  have  been  mista^ 
ken  for  those  of  the  Nile.  {Vid,  Bruce's  Tra- 
vels.) Ptolemy*  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  lake  named  Colod,  the  Bohr  Damr 
beay  into  which  the  Abarvi^  pours  its  rivulet 
D'AnviUe. 
AsteeOsius,  L  a  mountain  at  the  south  of 

Crete. -11.  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AsTRAus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Vislritzaj  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an* 
cient  Orestis  and  Eordaea,  and  flows,  according 
to  .£llan,  between  Benhoea  and  Thessalonica. 
Cram. 

Asra,  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  city,  ge* 
ncrally  applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  ^rbs  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
superiority  toKome,  and  itoXk  to  Alexandria, 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  as  also  to  Troy. 

AsTURA,  tm  island  and  river  of  Latium. 
(Pliny.)  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin* 
sula,  situated  at  the  mouth  or  the  river  which 
Strabo  calls  Stores.  Festus  says  it  was  some- 
times called  Stura  as  well  as  Astura.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  the  proximity  of  Ciqero's  villa,  where 
CircfBi  and  Axiium  could  be  distinguished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  time  of  Augustus,  and 
abo  of  Tiberius.    Cram. 

AsTURES,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconen* 
sis,  who  siffnaiized  themselves  by  their  resist* 
ance  to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Augusta,  Astorga ;  hence  Ast^rias.  lyAnviUe. 
AsTFYVAhjEAj  oHc  of  the  Cycladcs,  between 
Cos  and  Thera,  called  ailer  Astyapakea,  the 
daughter  of  Phoenix,  and  mother  of  Anceus, 
by  Neptune.    Pans.  7,  c.  4. — Strab.  14. 

Atabyris,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ju- 
piter had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  sumamed 
Aiab^.    Strab.  14. 

Ataranteb,  a 'people  of  Africa,  ten  days' 
journey  frtnn  the  Garamantes.  There  was  in 
their  country  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  of 
sweet  water  upon  it.    HtrodH.  4,  c.  184. 

Atarb£:chis,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Delta,  where  Venus  had  a  temple. 

Atarnea,  a  part  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
same  name.    Pans.  4,  c.  35. 

Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Campaniai 
The  earlie^  scenic  representations  of  the  Ro* 
mans  were  borrowed  flrom  thoaeof  the  AteUaai 
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and  were  called  Fabulae  AteUans.  From  these 
were  derived,  as  many  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  l«*abuls  Ateilanae  were  pro- 
scribed. On  their  first  representation  they  were 
received  with  such  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  privileges  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  hLstriones ;  and  the  first  youth  of 
Rome  were  otlen  among  the  performers.  Aiel- 
la  took  part  with  the  (Jarthagenians  in  Anni- 
bal's  expedition  against  Italy,  for  which  it  was 
reduced  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  speaks  of  iL 
as  a  municipium.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are 
said  to  be  sull  discernible  by  the  village  of  Sant 
Arpino,  near  Aversa.    Xtv.  s22,  61 ;  and  26, 34. 

Athamanes.  "  The  Athamanes  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  origin.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
them  with  the  ^tolians.  Ttie  earliest  mention 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorus,  who  mentions 
their  havmg  taken  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
lime  apparently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence^  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  small 
Thessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  such  as  the 
JEnianes,  the  JEthices,  and  Perrhasbi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  JEtoUans,  and  formidable  enemies  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Macedon.  Little  further  is  known 
of  the  Athamanes ;  and  Strabo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered them  as  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred 
from  a  custom  which,  we  are  assured  by  an  an- 
cient historian,  prevailed  among  them,  of  assign- 
ing to  their  females  the  active  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, while  the  males  were  chiefly  employed 
in  tendmg  their  flocks.  Siephanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Illyrians,  others 
Thessalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athamaniawere  Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Hera- 
clea,  and  Theodoria,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  in 
his  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  Amy- 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  part 
of  Athamania  which  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  was  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
Paracheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessaly  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  ofience 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."    Cram. 

Athene,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  1556  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
Cecrma  from  its  founder,  and  afterwards  Athe- 
na in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  giving  it  a  name  in  preference  to  Nep- 
tune. [  Vid.  Minerva.]  It  was  governed  by  17 
kings  in  the  following  order ;— after  a  reign  of 
50  years,  Cecrops  was  succe^ed  by  Cranatis, 
who  began  to  reign  1506  B.  C. ;  Amphictyon, 
1497;  Erichthonius,  1487;  Pandion,  1437; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Cecrops  3d,  1347;  Pandion 
Qd,  1307;  i£^us,  1283;  Theseus,  1235;  Me- 
nestheus,  1905;  Demephoon,  1182;  Oxyntes, 
1149;  Aphides,  1137;  ThymcBtes,  1136; 
Melanthus,  .1128;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who 
was  killed  afVer  a  reign  of  21  years.  "  We  have 
little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size 
of  Athens  under  its  earliest  kings;  it  is  ge- 
aenlljr  supposed,  Jiowever,  that  even  as  late 
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as  the  time  of  Theseus  the  town  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  adjoin- 
ing hill  of  Mars.    Subsequently  to  the  Trojan 
war,  it  appears  to  have  increased  considerably, 
both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  ap- 
plies to  it  the  epithets  of  tixrifttpof  and  tipvu- 
yvioi.   These  improvements  continued  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus;  and  as  it  was 
able  to  stand  a  siege  against  the  LAcedemo- 
niaas  under  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently 
have  possessed  walls  and  fortifications  of  sufii- 
cient  height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  saleiy. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  Mardonius,  eflecled  the  entire  des- 
truction of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins ;  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
from  the  solidity  of  their  materials,  to  resist  the 
•  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Pla- 
tsea^  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger  of  in- 
vasion, Athens,  restored  to  peace  and  security, 
soon  rose  from  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation ; 
and,  having  been  furnished  by  the  prudent 
foresight  and  ehergetic  conduct  of  Themisto- 
cles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence  and  stren^. 
The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the  Stoee. 
and  Gymnasium ;  and  also  to  have  embellished 
the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city  at  his  own  expense.    Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  which  had  been  lef^  in  an  un- 
finished state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon ;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  to  him  his  countrv  was  indebted 
for  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  PropvUea,  the  most  magnificent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens   only,  but   of  the  world.     It 
was  in  the  time  of  Pencles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  beauty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  iwhich  the  capital  was 
adorned.  At  this  period  the  whole  of  Athens  with 
its  three  ports  of  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolus  of  massive  fortifications.    The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  collect  from 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.    Of 
these,  forty-three  must  be  allotted  to  th^  circuit 
of  the  city  itself;  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-fife,  and  the  remaining  finy-six 
are  furnished  by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  har- 
bours.    Xenophon  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,006  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
120,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.    From 
the  researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside- 
rably exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  Athens, 
and  though  liule  remains  of  the  ancient  works 
to  afibrd  certain  evidence  of  their  circumference, 
it  is  evident  from  the  measurement  furnished  by 
Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  es- 
pecially towards  the  north.    Col.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  extremity  of  the 
city  reached  to  the  foot  of  moont  Anehcflmus 
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nd  that  to  the  westward  its  walls  followed  the 
tmall  hrook  which  teiminates  in  the  marshy 
ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  ibmidations 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gale  Dipylum ; 
while  to  the  eastward  they  approached  close  to 
the  Ilissus^  a  little  below  the  present  church  a£ 
the  Malogitadeif  or  confessors.    The  same  an- 
tiquary estimates  the  space  comprehended  with- 
in the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomural  enclo- 
sure, and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  ;sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  the  ramparts ; 
but  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  nineteen  miles.v    We 
know  from  ancient  writers  that  the  extent  of 
Athens  was  nearly  equ^  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  walls  of  Servins.    Plutrach  compares  it 
also  with  that  of  Syracuse,  which  Straoo  esti- 
mates at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  df  twenty-two 
miles.  The  number  of  gates  belonging  to  ancient 
Athens  is  uncertain,  but  the  existence  oif  nine 
has  been  ascertained  by  classical  writers.    The 
names  of  these  are  Dipylum,  (also  called  Thria- 
BU5,  Sacb£,  and  perhaps  Ceramics,)  Diomjsije, 
DiocsAiua,   MSlitides,  Piraicje,    Acharnicjb, 
iTONif,  HipPADES,  H£Ri£.     The  Dipylum,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Forum.    Without  the  walls,  there 
was  a  path  from  the  Dip>[lumto  the  Academy,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  mile.    It  was  also  called 
Thriasian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Kleusis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipylum  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  acropolis.    TheDioMEif 
were  probably  so  called  from  Diomeia,  one  of 
the  Attic  demi,  and  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Athens ;  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
been  on  this  side  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
CHARE8  was'opposite  to  the  enti^mce  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.    The 
McuTsmiAN  gate  was  to  the  south,  towards  the 
sea  and  Phaleram.  Near  it  was  the  monument  of 
Cimon  and  the  tomb  of  Thucydides.  There  are 
some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
C8,  which  led,  as  the  name  sufficiently  implies,  to 
the  Pirseus.   The  Acharnic^  doubtless  were  so 
named  from  Acbams,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  in  that  direction.  The  Itonian  gate,  men- 
tioned in  the  Dialogue  of  Axiochos,  is  placed  by 
Col.  Leake  about  half-way  between  tne  Ilissus 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Museium ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalerum.    The 
gate  called  Hippadbs   is  conjectured  by  the 
same  antiquary  to  have  stood  between  uvpy- 
lum  and  the  Piraicae.    Plutarch  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
in  its  vicinity.  The  Hbri£  was  so  called  from  its 
bein^  usual  to  convey  corpses  through  it  to  the 
burymg^ground.    Its  precise  situation  cannot 
DOW  be  discovered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes, 
'Athens  was  on  every  side  surrounded  with  an 
immense  cemetery,  there  being  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  sepulchres  on  the  noith-west  and 
north  from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount 
Anchesmus ;  and  there  were  burying-grounds 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  long  wall.' 
Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Athens  ap- 
parently from  the  Piraic  gate.    On  entering 
the  dty,  the  first  bnildmg  which  he  notices  is 


the  PouPEHTM,  so  called  from  its  cantaining  the 
sacred  vessels  (iro/uirsra)  used  in  certain  proces- 
sions some  of  which  were  annual,  while  others 
occurred  less  frequently.    These  vessels,  toge- 
ther with  the  Persian  syoils,  were  estimated,  as 
we  know  from  T  h  ucydides,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  iiOO  talents.  Near  this 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  containing  statues  of  that 
goddess,  ot  Proserpine,  and  of  Inachus,  by  Praxi- 
teles.     Pausanias  next  visits  the  Ceramicds, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant parts  of  the  city.  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  hero  Ceramus,  or  perhaps  from  som^ 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  It 
mcluded  probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
and  the  Poccile,  as  well  as  various  other  temj-les 
and  public  buildings.    Antiquaries  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scarcely  any 
trace  remains  of  its  monuments  and  edifices; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  their  re- 
searches and  observations,  that  it  lav  entirely  on 
the  south  side  oi  the  acropolis ;  in  this  direction 
it  must  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walls, 
which,  as  we  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain 
Callirhoe  or  Enneacrounos.    The  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  be- 
ing thus  confined  on  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded one  half  of  its  length.    It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus.    The  for- 
mer was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  From  Pli^ 
tarch  it  appears  that  the  communication  from 
the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
Dipylum.  Philostratus,  however,  speaks  ot  the 
Ceramic  entrance ;  and  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  the  Dipylum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  this  as  certain.    We  shall  now 
give  some  account  of  the  buildin|:s  of  the  inner 
Ceramic,  reserving  the  outer  portion  for  our  de- . 
scripticm  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.    The  first 
edifice  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the'  Stoa 
Basileios,  so  called  oecause  the  archon  Basi« 
leus  held  his  court  there.     There   is  here  a 
picture  representing  the  achievements  of  the 
'Athenian  cavalry  sent  to  assist  the  Lacedee- 
monians  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.    This  paint- 
ing was  by  the  celebrated  Euphranor.  The  por- 
tico here  described  by  Pausanias  is  probably  that 
which  Harpocration  calls  the  Stoa  of  Jupiter 
Eleutherius,  since  Pausanias  himself  places  a 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  I^- 
trous,  in  which  was  a  statue  by  Euphranor^ 
two  other  statues  by  Leochares,  and  Calamis 
adorned  the  front :  this  latter  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apbllo  Alexicacus,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  caused  such  a  dread- 
ful ftiortality  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Metroum  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  was  the  work 
of  Phidias.    Here  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for 
the  archon  eponymus.    Adjacent  to  the  Me- 
troum was  the  senate  hou.se  (/9o«>c«fi»f^y)  of  the 
Five  Hund  red  who  formed  the  annual  cotmcil  of 
the  state.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  Coun- 
sellor, (/?ovXaro(,)  of  Apollo,  and  the  Athenian 
demos.    Close  to  the  council-hall  stood  the 
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Tfloum,  where  the  Piytanes  held  their  feasts 
and  sacrifices;  this  building  was  also  called 
Scias.  Somewhat  above  were  the  statues  of 
the  epoDyil|ii,  or  heroes  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  Athenian  tribes;  also  statues  of  Amphia- 
raus,  Lycorgus  the  orator,  and  Demosthenes. 
Near  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Mars,  having 
several  statues  within,  and  around  it  those  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  Pindar,  who  was  thus 
honoured  for  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  the 
Athehians.  Near  these  stood  the  figures  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  All  the  statues 
here  mentioned  were  carried  away  as  spoils  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  possessed  himself  of  Athens, 
but  they  were  aAerwards  restored  by  Antiochus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Basileios,  Pausanias  notices 
a  temple  of  Vulcan,  containing  statues  of  that 
sod  and  of  Minerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
marble,  the  work  of  Phidias.  These  buildings 
stood  probably  towards  the  western  end  of  the 
ridge  of  Areopagus.  The  Stoa  Pcbcile  was  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  it  contained ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  to  have 
been  Peisianactids.  The  pictures  were  by  Polyg- 
nottts,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painfters,  and  represented  the 
battles  of  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  and 
that  of  Marathon  and  other  achievements  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  suspended  also  the 
shields  of  the  Scionseans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  of  Sphac> 
teria.  It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first 
opened  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
Che  name  of  Stoic.  No  less  than  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  tyrants  in  the  Pcecile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  church  of  Panaghia  Fanaromeni  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Stoa  Pcecile  was  a  statue  of  Mercury  Ago- 
nras,  which,  from  its  position  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  'Ef)/*»jj  npdi  Hf 
wtyiit.  From  the  name  of  Agoreeus  we  must 
conclude  also  that  this  brazen  figure  stood  in  the 
ancient  Aoora,  which  is  known  from  various 
passages  in  classical  writers  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  Ceramicns.  Xenophon  also  informs  us, 
diat  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora  on 
hormack,  beginning  from  the  Hermes,  and,  as 
they  passed,  to  pay  homage  to  the  temples  and 
statues  around  it.  The  Agora  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belonged,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mus  of  Eretria,  and  where  it  still  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pansanias.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins conceives*that  this  change  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla,  since, 
after  *  the  Ceramicus  had  been  jiolluted  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
removed  to  a  part  df  the  city  which  was  at  this 
period  in  every  respect  more  central  and  conve- 
nient for  it,  and  where  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
market  of  the  modern  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  present  day.'  Col.  Leake  also 
dbserves,  *  that  as  ihe  city  stretched  round  the 
acropolis,  the  Agora  became  enlarged  in  the 
same  direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
bited part  of  the  city,  being  on  the  north  side 
of  the  acropolis,  the  old  Agora  having  been  de- 
fied by  the  massacre  of  Sylla,  and  its  buildings 


falling  into  decay,  the  Agora  became  fizeft, 
about  the  time  oi  Angttslns,  in  the  sitoatioii 
where  we  now  see  the  portal  of  that  Agora.' 
There  was  a  street  lined  with  Mercuries  in 
the  Agora,  which  communicated  between  the 
Stoa  B&sileios  and  the  Pcecile.  The  Macra 
Stoa  was  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from 
the  Peiroic  gate  to  the  Pcecile.  Behind  it  ruse 
the  hill  called  Colonus  Agorjeus,  where  Me- 
ton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  the  resort  of  labourers, 
who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  also  of 
an  altar  consecrated  to  the  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  The  Leocorium,  which  ]>robab]y  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  since  he 
has  omitted  all  menticm  of  it,  stood  also  in  the 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  daughters  of  Leos,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves for  their  country.  Near  this  spot  Hippar- 
chus  was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton. 
The  Ceramicus  contained  also  the  Agrippei- 
um  or  theatre  of  Agrippe,  and  the  Paloestra  of 
Taureas.  The  Stoas  or  the  Thracians  and  of 
Attains  were  likewise  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  sections,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  means  of  the 
several  articles  exhibited  for  sale.  One  quarter 
was  called  Cyclus,  where  slaves  were  bought, 
and  also  fish,  meat,  and  other  provisions.  We 
hear  of  the  yvvaueia  dyopa  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  ix9v&im\is  dyopa,  or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  luart&iro\ii  ayopiy  clothes-markct,  also, 
the  ayopa  Apyeiwr,  Btuv,  Kt^Ktamav]  in  the  lat- 
ter stolen  goods  were  disposed  of.  A  peculiar 
stand  was  allotted  to  each  vender,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  change.  In  the  Ceramicns  was 
the  common  hall  of  the  mechanics  of  Athens. 
This  quarter  was  also  much  frequented  by  cour- 
tesans. In  the  l^ew  Agora  Pausaniasnotices  the 
altar  of  Pity,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
alone.  Not  far  from  tnence  was  the  Gymnasi- 
um, called  Ptolemoeum,  from  its  founder  Ptole- 
my, son  of  Juba  the  Libyan.  Cicero  speaks  of 
another  Gymnasium  also  named  Ptolemsnm, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero 
after  the^ttle  of  Marathon.  This  noble  struc- 
ture, which  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  m- 
juries  of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chriss- 
tian  church.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Pausanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
CEHJM,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  a  building  of 
great  antiquity,  and  containing  paintings  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  Micon .  The  name  of  Anaeeinm 
was  derived  from  that  of  "Avarw,  applied  by 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  Above 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages  refer- 
red to,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Agt-aufcs, 
Dy  which  the  Persians  ascended  to  the  citadel, 
and  scaled  its  ramparts.  Near  this  spot  was 
situated  the  Prvthaneium,  where  the  written 
laws  of  Solon  were  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral statues,  among  others  that  of  Vesta,  be- 
fore which  a  lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 
There  were  abo  the  statues  of  Good  Fortune, 
of  Miltiades,  and  of  Themistocles.  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  notice  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  introduced  among  the  Athe- 
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Some  remains  of  this  biuldixig 
are  soppoeed  to  exist  near  the  church  of  Pa- 
nMgkia  VktsLiki,  Not  far  from  it  was  another 
temple,  consecrated  to  Lncina.  He  next  points 
om  several  buildings  erected  in  this  part  of  the 
city  by  Hadrian,  which  fr6m  that  circumstance, 
as  we  learn  by  an  inscription,  was  sometimes 
called  Hadbunopolib.  The  Olympeium  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  edifices  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  beeen  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent 
structure  was  afterwards  raised  by  Pisistratus  on 
the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  undeitaking ;  and  during  the 
numerous  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  engaged,  it  remained  in  a  neglected 
state.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  is  said  that 
the  ditferent  kings  in  alliance  with  that  emperor 
had  jointly  undertake]!  to  complete  the  unnnish- 
ed  structure  of  the  Olympeium.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  it  was  not  finally  terminated  until  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Spar- 
tianus,  was  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  periboluR  was  four  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
was  crowded  with  statues  of  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  having  su|iplied  one;  but 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  m  the  very  re^ 
markable  Colossus  tbcr  had  raised  behind  the 
temple.  In  the  peribofus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  brass,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  the  temenus  of  Olympia,  and 
the  chasm  through  which  the  waters  ofDeucsr 
lion's  flood  are  said  to  have  retired.  To  Deu- 
calion is  attribmed  the  most  ancient  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  his  tomb  was  shown  not 
far  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellished  Athens  with  other  edifices  *,  name- 
ly, a  temple  of  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
heilenius,  and  a  temple  common  to  all  the  gods. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  build- 
ing in  which  .were  190  columns  of  Phrygian 
marUe.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  or  African  marble.  The  site  of  this 
building  is  now  occupied  probably  l^thechnrch 
QiPamagkia  Gorgomko.  From  tne  Prytaneium 
a  street  led  towards  the  Olympeium  after  di- 
veigin^  to  the  west  of  that  edifice ;  it  was 
called  the  street  of  the  Tripods,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripods  were  usually  deposit- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which 
aerves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  Ukis  pas- 
sage of  Pansanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  the  street  to  which  he  re- 
fers. One  of  the  temples  contained  a  satyr, 
which  was  regarded  by  Praxiteles  himself  as 
his  chef  HawBTt.  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
Lbkscm,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bacchus, 
and  prolmbly  the  same  to  which  Thuqjrdides 
alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  die  Lenaram  stood  the  celebrated  Diony- 
siac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  learn  firom  Pau- 
sanjas,  were  many  stames  of  tragic  and  comic 
poets ;  among  the  latter,  Menander  is  the  most 
edebrated.  Here  were  also  the  effisfies  of  the 
famciB  tragic  writeis  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
JEschyins;  that  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  Us  death.  Inthistheatre,  which,  accord- 
ing tt>  DievarchiMi  was  the  most  beantifW  m 


existence,  dramatic  eontests  were  decided.  From 
Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 90,000  spectators.  The  situation  of  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  a  disputed  p<Hnt  among  the 
writers  on  Athenian  topography;  but  Col. 
Leake,  I  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  south-eastern  an^e  of 
the  acropolis.  Like  the  other  theatres  of  Greece, 
its  extremities  were  supported  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry,  while  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  tent  uf  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  richly  decorated  with 
columns,  which  terminated  in  a  point.  Xeno- 
phon  states,  that  during  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty  the  Odeium  was  generally  occupied  by 
their  satellites.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Aristion,  general  of  Mithridates,  who  de- 
fended Athens  against  Sylla.  >Ve  learn  how- 
ever from  Vitruvius,  and  an  insciiption  cited  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  the  building  was  ailerwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Arrabarzanes  king  of 
Cappadocia.  No  vestiges  have  yet  been  di8» 
covered  which  can  be  ascribed  to  this  building, 
nor  are  there  any  remains  of  the  Lensram  and 
the  temples  which  it  once  enclosed;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  accumula- 
tion of  soil  which  has  taken  place  under  this  end 
of  the  acropolis.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topoeraphy 
of  Athens,  was  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  terminating  in  precipices  on  every  side, 
with  the  exception  of  its  western  end,  from 
whence  it  vras  alone  accessible.  Here  stood  tSc 
magnificent  Proptl^a  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which,  though  intended  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  were  supposed  to  ri* 
vai  that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  This 
work  was  probably  designed  as  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence  as  that  (^orna- 
ment, fh>m  the  massive  solidity  of  ita  constrtie'' 
tion.x  The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marUe,  and, 
as  Pausenias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassed  all  that  he  had  ever  seen.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front  of  six  Doric 
columns ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  these 
formed  the  a|^roach  to  the  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces tothe  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings 
projecting  from  the  great  central  colonnade, 
and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  triglyphs.  This  great  structure  is  said 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  \o  have 
cost  9000  talents.  Pansanias  informs  us  that 
the  Pro^leea  were  ornamented  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Victo* 
ry  Apteros.  On  the  left  a  buildiiig  containing 
several  paintings  representing  different  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  slataes  of 
Mercury  Propytejus,  and  the  three  Graces, said 
to  be  the  wotW  of  Socrates.  The  Fartheiton, 
or  temple  rf  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropolis,  being  far  elevated  above  the 
Propylaea  and  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persicn 
invasion.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed 
all  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  ccn- 
stnicted  entirety  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  af- 
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ehitect  w«s  Ictinns.  Those  who  have  studied 
its  dimensions  int'onn  us  ihat  it  consisted  of  a 
cell,  surrounded  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight 
Doric  columns  in  the  two  fronts,  and  seventeen 
in  the  sides.  These  were  six  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  feet  in 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  65  teet  from  the 
ground;  the  length  was  228,  and  the  breadth 
102  feet.  It  was  also  enriched  both  within  and 
without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
sculptors  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  The  statue  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  the  summit  of  the 
helmet  was  placed  a  sphinx,  with  grifiins  on 
each  of  the  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivory,  and  a  figure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
hi^h.  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lay  at  her  feet;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  supposed  to  represent  that 
of  Erichthonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  whole  was 
executed  by  Phidias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
sculpture  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  birth 
of  Pandora.  Pausanias  also  notices  the  statues 
of  Iphicrates,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip- 
pus,  Anacreon,  and  a  brazen  Apollo,  byPhim- 
as.  On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  Psulene,  and 
^e  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Grauls 
in  Mysia,  presented  by  Attalus.  Here  was 
likewise  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  Erechthisium,  or 
temple  of  E^echtheus,  a  building  of  great  an- 
tiamty,  since  it  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  statue  is 
said  to  have  been  a  common  offering  of  the  demi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  The  lamp  which  was  suspended 
in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  exlin- 
enished.  Another  part  of  this  compound  build^ 
ing  was  the  Pandrosium,  or  chapel,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 
The  Erechtheinm  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  waier,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polias  was  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  l^  Daedalus,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medes,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardonius,  and  the  breastplate  of 
Masistius.  Cecrops  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  acropolis;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  chapel  was  consecrated  to  him  imder  the  name 
of  Cecropivm.    We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 

Shon  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
^e  twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
bat  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  subsecjuent- 
ly  restored.    The  whole  of  the  acropolis  was 


surrounded  by  walls  raised  on  the  nfltval 
rock,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  composed.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pel&sgi,  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  sealed  in  Attica, 
and,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture, were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  names  of  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius  as  being 
probably  the  chiefe  of  the  colony.  The  ram- 
part raised  by  this  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pe- 
LASoicnjM,  which  included  also  a  portion  of 
ground  below  the  wall  at  the  foot  ot  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Pelasgi  whilst  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  depart;ure,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel  as  we  are  informed  by  Plu- 
tarch that  the  southern  wall  was  built  ^CimoD, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  CfiMONiUM. 
Another  portion  appears  from  Thucydides  to 
have  been  constructed  under  the  admin  istratioa 
oi  Themistocles;  and  there  is  still  great  evi- 
dence of  the  haste  with  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes that  work  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war.  From  the 
acropolis  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Arbopa- 
GU8,  or  hill  of  Mars,  which  rises  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  thed  there  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhothius  son  of  Neptune.  The 
Pnyx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections. '  It  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  rising  grouna  opposite  the 
Areopagus,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Propylsea  of 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophanes.  The  cele- 
brated Bema,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  out  in  the  time  of  the 
thirty  Tyrants  it  was  turned  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  hill,  the  situa- 
tion and  bearings  of  which  answer  perfectly  in 
all  respects  to  whcLt  has  been  collected  from  an- 
cient authorities  relative  to  the  Pnyx.  The 
MusEiUM  was  another  elevation  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, to  the  south-west  of  the  acropolis,  and, 
like  the  Pnyx,  included  also  within  the  ancient 
periphery  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  have 
oeen  n&med  from  the  poet  Museus,  who  was 
interred  there.  At  a  much  later  period  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  here  by  Philopappus,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  this  structure.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  monument,  simply  says  it  be^ 
longed  to  a  Syrian.  AAer  speakine  of  the  Are- 
opagus, the  same  writer  proceeds  to  mention 
some  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note. 
The  Parabvstum,  where  petty  causes  were 
tried :  the  Trjgonum,  so  called  from  its  shape : 
Batrachium  and  PHCBNicnrM,  f^om  their  co- 
lour. The  Hei.i(Ea,  a  tribunal  of  much  greater 
importance,  which  is  often  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  writers,  was  situated 
near  the  Agora,  and  sq  named  from  its  being 
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keUin  tbe  open  air.  The  Palladium  was  a 
conn  in  whicn  persons  accused  of  murder  were 
tried}  those  vho conlessed  its  perpetration,  bat 
vere  prepared  to  defend  the  aci,  were  juc^ed  in 
the  UKLPanoDif,  which  tribonal  was  probably 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Deiphinius.  Having 
now  pociced  ine  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments within  the  dty,  we  must  proceed  to  re- 
mark upon  those  in  its  suburbs  and  environs. 
The  quarter  called  Ccble  was  appropriated  to 
sepalchres,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
wuhout  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  be  interred  within  its  walls. 
Cimonand  Thucydides  were  both  entombed  in 
this  quarter.  Ccele  is  classed  by  Hesychius 
among  the  Attic  demi.  Col.  Leake  places  with 
great  probability  this  hollow  way  or  valley,  'to 
the  sooth  of  the  acropolis,  near  the  gate  of 
Lumbardkarif  which  answers  to  the  Ports  Me- 
litenses.*  Mbute,  of  which  Pausanias  makes 
DO  mentifxi,  is  supposed  by  the  same  judicious 
antiquary  to  hare  been  principally  within  the 
walls.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  rehearsal  for 
the  tragic  actors,  the  EuRYSACEini  or  sanctua- 
r}r  of  Eurysaces  son  of  Ajax,  and  the  temple 
ot'  Bifenalippus.  Melite  was  a  demus  of  the 
tribe  GBneis,  but,  according  to  Harpocration,  of 
theCecropian.  Coltttvs  was  another  suburban 
demus.  It  was  remarked  that  the  children  of 
this  place  were  very  precocious  in  their  speech. 
Plato,  according  to  some  writer  quoted  by  Diog. 
Laert  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Colyuus,  as  also  Timonthe  man-hater.  .£s- 
chines  the  orator  was  said  to  have  resided  here 
for'  forty-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
CoUrttus,  as  maybe  seen  from  some  inscriptions 
cited  by  Spon,  t.  11.  p.  427.  Near  the  Lissus 
stood  another  Odeium,  as  Pausanias  informs  us, 
vhich  was  adorned  with  various  statues  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Phi- 
lip and  Alexander,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
This  was  apparently  one  of  the  minor  theatres, 
and  probably  erected  by  some  prince  of  the 
Macedonian  d3masty.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  Eleusiniom,  or  temple  of  Ceres  and  l^ro- 
seipine,  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
er Eleusioian  mysteries.  It  stood  probably  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Uissus,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  so  sacred  and  retired  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  observable.  Near  the  Eleusinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llissus,  was  the 
.  Staoium  erected  for  the  celebraticm  of  games 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lvcurgus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  PJutrach's 
life  of  that  orator.  Antiquaries  affirm  that  the 
area  of  this  building  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Higher  up  the  river  was 
Am  and  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera.  He- 
rodotus reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  id  commemorate  the 
storm  which  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Persian 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
the  LTCEniM,  a 'sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his 
court.  It  was  decorated  with  fotmtains,  planta- 
tions, and  buildings  by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Lyctirgos,  and  b^me  the  usual  place  of  exer- 
cise fur  the  Athenian  youths  who  oevoted  them- 
selves to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philoaophers  and  those  addicted  to 
wUremem  and  ttudy.   We  Icaow  that  it  was 


more  eqieeially  the  favourite  walk  of  Aiislode 
and  his  lollowers,  who  thence  obtained  the  name 
of  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  Panops,  and  a  plane-tree  of  great  size  and 
beauty  mentioned  by  I'heophrastus.  The  posi- 
tion commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceium  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  llissus,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  church  of  Petros  Stauramenvs, 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrotera  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Ardkttus  was  a  judicial  court  on  the  banks  of 
the  llissus,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  Sta- 
dium. Ctnosarobs  was  a  spot  consecrated  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymnasium  and 
groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribimal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
children  in  doubttiil  cases.  After  the  victoiy  of 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  position 
at  Cynosar^es,  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  haid  sailed  round  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  Cynosarges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bituated  at  the  loot  of  moimt 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of  SI.  George,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Ascmalo.  In  the  same  vi- 
ciniQr  we  must  place  the  demus  of  Diomeia, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appertained  to 
the  tribe  iEgeis.  From  Aristophanes  we  col- 
lect that  a  festival  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Hercules.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Ancb£S- 
BiUB  as  an  inconsiderable  height,  with  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  It  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  church  of  St.  George^  which  has 
replaced  the  statue.  Pioceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Cerahicus,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  most  illustrious  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  interred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias ; 
the  road,  in  fact,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade> 
my  on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Over  each 
tomb  was  placed  a  pillar  with  an  inscription 
recording  tne  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
their  demi  and  tribes.  One  colunm  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Sicily ;  that  of  Nicias,  however,  was  ezceptedf 
in  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  nim- 
self  to  the  enemy,  while  Demosthenes  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  having  bts  name  inscribed 
for  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  for  his 
army,  he  refused  to  be  included  m  the  treaty,  and 
made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life.  Here  were 
also  the  cenotapns  of  those  who  fell  in  the  naval 
fight  at  the  Hellesnont,  in  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  and  during  the  Lamiac  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tombs  of  Cleisthenes,  who  increased 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  of  Tolmides ; 
of  Conon  and  Timotheus,  a  father  and  son, 
whose  exploits  are  only  surpasssed  by  those  of 
Miltiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  the  orators  Ephi- 
altes  and  Lvcurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  m  the  public  treasury  6600  talents 
more  than  Pericles  had  been  able  to  collect  It 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramicus  that  the  games 
called  Lempadephoria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 
ground,  and  about  six  stadia  from  the  gate 
Dipylum.  *  A  Yew  scattered  olives  grow  on  it, 
and  some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  gardens  and  Tineyards,  which  romtained 
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ft^utCgwa  of  ft  more  exobenat  growth  thaa 
ill  any  other  part  of  the  plain.'  A  little  to 
the  ooith-west  of  the  Academy  was  the  de- 
mus  of  CoLONUs,  named  Hippeios  from  the  al- 
tar erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sopho- 
cles as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of  (Kdi- 
pds.  From  Thncydides  we  learn  that  Colonus 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that 
asaemblies  of  the  people  were  on  some  occsk 
eions  convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
celebrated  long  walis  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  by  Themistodes  after  the  terminar 
tiflu  of  the  Persian  war;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
terminate  this  great  undJBrtakin^,  which  was 
continned  after  his  death  by  Gmion,  and  at 
length  completed  by  Pericles.  Sometimes  we 
find  them  termed  the  legs,  ((rxcXv,)  and  by  La- 
tin writers  the  arms,  (brachia,)  of  the  Piraeus. 
One  of  these  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Piraic,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  northern 
wall,  3optTo»  T€tx9t ;  its  length  was  forty  stadia. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phaleric,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-five  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  {MafiUrov  rttx9s.)  spokcu  of  by 
some  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  that  portion 
which  was  enclosed  between  the  two  longomural 
arms.  In  the  Pelc^xxmesian  war,  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  passage  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  except  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  ana  mount  H3rmettus,  or  bv 
making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which 
would  nave  been  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
The  long  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  l^  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Conon  retniiltthem  with  the 
assistance  of  Phamabazus.  Col.  Leake  informs 
as  that  some  vestiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  ?een.  '  They  are  chiefly  remaricable  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  were  connect- 
ed with  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus  and  Phale- 
ram.  The  modem  road  from  Athens  to  the 
port  Drako,  at  something  less  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  560  feet,  are  seen  the  foun- 
dations of  the  southern  long  walls ;  the  two 
walls  thus  forming  a  wide  street,  running  from 
the  centre  of  the  Phaleric  hill  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis.'  Mari- 
time Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
the  three  quarters  of  Piraos,  MuNvcmA,  and 
Pbalbrvu.  '  PiRJBus,'  says  Pausanias ,  *  was 
a  demus  ftrom  the  earliest  tune,  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  port  for  shim  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalerum  had  been 
the  usual  harbour,  as  it  was  nearest  the  sea ; 
and  Menestheus  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 
thence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.  But 
Themistocles  perceiving  that  the  Piraeus  pre- 
sented greater  advantages  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, caused  it  to  be  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipphig.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
Bff  the  covered  docks,  and  the  toinb  of 
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hours;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Athfniina  having 
repented  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  his  relar 
tives  conveyed  thither  his  remains  from  Mag- 
nesia.' Strabo  compares  the  maritime  put  of 
Athens  to  the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  since  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  com- 
prehending within  its  circuit  the  PireuJ  and 
the  other  ports  which  could  contain  four  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.  These  lines  being  connect- 
ed with  the  long  walls,  which  were  lorty  siadia 
in  length,  unitcHl  the  Piraeus  with  the  city.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  demolished,  and 
the  Piraeus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habitations, 
which  stand  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Soter.  The  temple  alluded  to  by  the 
geographer  is  doubtless  the  same  described  by 
Fausanias  as  the  temenus  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statues  of 
these  two  deities  in  brass.  That  of  Bdinerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  Cephissodotos.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  supplied  by  the  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  for  the  equipment  of  a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macba  Stoa,  and  was  situated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  named  Hippooameia  was  at  a  great- 
er distance  from  the  coast ;  it  was  so  cailedfhnn 
EUppodamus,  a  Milesian,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Pireeos, 
and  to  lay  out  lis  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.  The  place  called  Deioma  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
Sekangium  was  a  public  bath.  The  Phskat- 
TY8  was  a  court  of  justice  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  rav- 
ing been  acquitted  for  an  involuntary  act,  was 
now  tried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  board  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  heard  him  from  the  shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subdivided  into  three 
lesser  havens,  named  Cai«traro8,  Apbrobi- 
siuM,  and  Zea.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yards  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  war.  This  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodisium  seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harbour,  and 
Zca  the  outermost,  so  called  from  the  grain 
which  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 
pont and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  |mrpose.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Piraeus  was  formed  on  one  skle  by 
the  point  of  land  called  Eetioneia,  on  the  other 
by  Cape  Alcimus.  Eetioneia  was  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
by  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  with  a  view  of 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
admitting,  if  necessary  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
They  erected  also  a  large  building,  in  which 
they  caused  all  imported  com  to  be  deposited. 
Eetioneia,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  was  that 
projecting  part  of  the  coast  which  runs  wesi- 
ward  from  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Piraeus,  and  is  now  called  7yapez4ma.  Pi- 
raeus itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  Port  Drdko^ 
or  LiOTie,  derived  ftooi  a  colossal  figure  of  a 
lion  in  white  marble,  which  once  su>od  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  removed  hj  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  port  of  MtnrrcniA  was  so  called, 
as  it  i8aaid,fTom  Mimychns,  an  Orchoaieoian, 
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wio^  teviiv  beoi  ezpdled  fion  BoBolia  by  the 
r;iaacMiw,tettledftt  Athens.  Stfabo  describes 
gt  as  a  peninsular  UU,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abounding 
wiOi  hoUowA,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  ait  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified 
Jines^  connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Muny- 
chia  became  a  most  important  jxisition  from  the 
security  it  afforded  to  these  maritime  dependen- 
cies of  Athens,  and  accordingly  we  fixid  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particolarly  guarded  when  any  attack  was  -wf- 
prebended  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
peninsnia  abounds  with  remains  of  walls,  excar 
vations  in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  traces  of  ancient  habitations. 
Cape  Ai.caMos,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
headland  near  the  entrance  of  Pirams,  dose  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
des,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  altar.  Phale- 
rum  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian 

ri;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in 
Pineus  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance 
in  a  maritime  point  of  view,  u  was,  how- 
ever, enclosed  within  the  fbrtificaticms  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southern- 
most of  the  loDg  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Pansanias  no- 
tices in  this  demus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tioeliiSi  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nenra  Sciras ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  Here  were,  besides, 
altars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  Phalerus,  and  Andrc^ns 
son  of  Minos,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Pha- 
lemm  supplied  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance or  th^  little  fish  named  aphys  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.  The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  rery  fine 
cabbages.  The  modem  name  of  Phalerum  is 
Paria  FHnari."  Cramer.  The  ancients,  to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  ^es  of  Greece,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mon patroness  of  Greece.  The  Athenians 
thongnt  themselves  the  most  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  supposed  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Attica ;  for  which  reason  they 
,  were  called  o«rox^*«(  produced  from  the  same 
'  earth  which  they  inhabited,  yftytntf  sons  of  ike 
earth,  and  rmr><$  grasshoppers.  They  some- 
times wore  golden  grasshoi^rs  in  their  hair  as 
badges  of  honour,  to  distinguish  them  firom 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  less  noble  ex- 
traction,' because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  qmmg  from  the  ground.  The  number  of 
men  able  to  bear  arms  at  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  CecropB  was  computed  at  90,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  considerable  augmentation  in  the 
more  dvilized  age  of  Pericles;  but  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  were  found  31 ,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

Atrbnjbitm,  I.  a  place  at  Athciis,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  where  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  dedaimed  ana  repeated  their 
compositions.  It  was  public  to  all  the  professors 
of  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thing  was  adopted 
at  Rome  by  Adrian,  who  made  a  public  building 
for  the  same  laudable  purposes. n.  A  pro- 
montory of  Italy. III.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween JB/UAkL  nad  Maced<mia.    Iav.  38, «.  1, 


ATBBUi,  now  Adige,  a  river  of  GlaalplM 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  200  miles,  emp^g  north 
of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic.  Virg.  Jsn.  9,  v.  680. 
Atbos,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.  150  miles 
in  circumference,  projecting  into  tne  iBgean 
Sea  like  a  promontory.  When  Xerxes  invaded 
ij^reece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  his  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  two  ships  could  pass  one  another; 
thusdesirouseither  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  his  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power.— A  sculptor,  called 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  ft  a  statue  of  the  king 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  right 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  greatly  admired  the 
plan,  but  objected  to  the  place;  and  he  observed 
that  the  ndghbooringcountry  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fruitful  to  produce  com  and  provisions 
for  the  inhabitants  which  were  to  dwell  in  the 
dtv  in  the  hand  of  the  statue.  Athos  is  now 
called  Mmie  Samio,  famous  for  monasteries, 
said  to  contain  some  andent  and  valuable  map 
nuscripts.  Herodot.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  31.  ftc.-^ 
Lncan.  2,  v.  GTii.—JEUati.  de  Arvim.  13,  c.  SO, 
Ac— PZi«.  4,  c.  10.— ^icAtn.  contra  Ctetiph, 
Atbrulla,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.  S^ab. 
Athtmbri,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Nyssa.  Strab.  14. 

AriNA,  1.  one  of  the  most  andent  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  to  Virgil.  Its  situation,  among  the 
lofti^  summits  of  the  Appenines,  is  marked  by 
Silius  Italicus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  was  a 
praefectura,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
Italy.     It  is  now  Aivns.    Cram.— Asm.  7,  029. 

— 6U.  Pro.  Plane. II.  A  town  of  Lucania, 

not  far  from  the  Tanager,  now  AUna^ 

Atlantes,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  Cursed  the  sqp  at  his  rising  and  at  his  set- 
ting, because  his  excessive  heat  scorched  and 
tormented  them.    Berodot. 

Atlantides,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  moimt 
Atlas.  Thej  boasted  of  being  in  possession  of 
the  countnr  m  which  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
recdved  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an- 
dents,  particularly  by  Plato  in  his  Timieus  and 
Critias,  generally  placed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  island  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  some  (  Vid.  Lempriere,  Art 
Atlantis,  6th  American  edition,)  br  "  <i  dilififent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  discover  it  to 
have  been  an  extensive  region  ^somewhere  or 
other  "  engulphed  by  some  subaqueous  convul- 
sion  of  nature." 

Ati.a8,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity. It  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to 
Europeans.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  into  two  leading  chains.  «  The  south- 
em  one  adjoining  the  l>esert,  is  ealled  the 
Oreaier  Atiasi  the  other,  lying  towards  the 
Meditemnooi,  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both 
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nm  etflt  ind  west,  and  are  connected  together 
by  sereml  intermediate  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them 
both  valleys  and  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of 
Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Cape  FeLiieh^  and  the  other  at  Gape  Cantiti^ 
diner  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea- 
coiast." — "  The  great  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
summits  m  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the 
latitude  of  32^.  According  to  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea."— M.  Desfontaines  found  in 
the  mountains  large  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodies  at  a  ^eai  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
menon noticed  by  all  modem  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  "  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
sides,  raise  their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly 
from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand ;  while  the 
more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  mountains  above  described 
were  the  Atlas  X)f  the  ancient  poets.  He  is  of 
cminion.  that  the  PhoBnicians,  who  frequented 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe;  and 
that  the  Phoenician  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respecting  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  happy  islands  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atlas,  with  its  foundations  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
situated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  adds 
to  this,  that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 
perian nymphs ;  to  which  later  poets  have  added 
the  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
golden  apples,  and  the  islands  ot  the  Blessed 
When  the  Greeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her- 
cnles,  they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  geographers,  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opinion  Malte-Brun  objects.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  applied  to 
an  isolated  promontory,  and  cites  a  passage  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 
"  The  Ethibpian  Hesperians  worshipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atkis  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  con- 
cave, and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
gr^  valley  extends,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
ule, and  adorned  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  but  stopping  short  before  mount  Atlas,  and 
standinc^  up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  the  temple 
and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
"In  the  physical  delineations,"  says  Malte- 
Brun,  "contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
eome  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  *l\fHneh  and  Cape  Geer,  which  re- 
aemblesan  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series 
of  detached  rocks."  Fid.  Part  III.  MdU-Brun. 
^PUn.  S,l.—Him.  Od.  11.  A.-^Hniod.  Theoz. 
^  517.  a€LD.  167.— Afex.  TVr.  Diss,  37th. 


Atrix,  L  "an  ancient  colony  of  tlie  Pei^ 
rhfebi,  was  ten  miles  from  Larissa,  higher  up  the 
Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  It 
was  defended  by  the  Macedonians  against  T. 
Flaminius.  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine 
that  this  city  stood  at  Ampelakia^  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atracium  Marmor, 
being  found  there ;  but  it  is  evident  from  Livy 
that  Atrax  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  Ampdakia  js 
close  to  Tenipe  and  distant  more  than  fifteen 

miles  from  Larissa."  Cram. 11.  A  city  of 

Thessaly,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atracios. 

III.  A  river  of  iBtolia,  which  falls  into  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

Atrebates,  a  powerful  people  of  GalTia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Monni  and  NenriL 
Strabo  styles  them  'Arptfiaroi  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  ^Arpeffanoi  (Atrebatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  'Opiyiardy,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenna, 
now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flemings  call  it,  Atrtcht, 
was  their  city.  In  the  Nervian  war  thc^ 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000  armed  men.  Till 
the  time  of  Caesar  they  were  independent  He 
set  over  them  Commius.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cluded in  the  modem  VArtms,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, at  the  present  time,  Departement  dm  Pis- 
de-Calais.  V^AnviUe. — Cos.  Lemaire,  Jnd. 
Gtog. 

Atrebatii,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgae,  towards  the  7%a'nus.  Otherwise  called 
Atrebati,  Atrebatie. 

Atropatene,  or  Atropatia,  a  province  of 
Armenia,  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  satrap,  who,  in  the  dissensions 
which  rggned  among  the  Macedonian  generab, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  country  is  Aderbigian^ 
from  the  Persian  term  il<ter,  signifying  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust,  or  Zoro- 
aster, lighted  a  pyre  or  temple  of  fire  in  C/mt- 
flA,  a  city  of  this  his  native  country.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  Atrib-Kan,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Atropatena.  The 
capital  is  named  Gaza  or  Grazaca,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  that  of  T^ebriz^  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Taurii.    LyAnvUU. 

Attaija,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modem  site  is  called  Paiaia 
Antalia.  The  present  city  of  AnUUia,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  SakUia,  corresponds  with 
the  ancient  Olbia.    lyAwnlle. 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  sonth  of 
Boeotia.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  however,  it  was 
called  Acte,  either  from  a  chief  Actseus,  or  from 
its  extent  of  coast  {dxrii).  Its  more  obscure  ap- 
pellation of  Mopsopia  was  deduced  from  the 
h  ero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
country  was  called  Cecropia,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Erechiheus  that  it  assumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
poverty  of  its  soil,  in  consequence  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thucvdides,  it  never  changed  its  in- 
habitants. To  this  fact  we  are  to  attribute  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their  anti^ai- 
ty,  which  indulged  itaelf  in  the  hypeiboUeal 
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uaertioii  of  their  bdiig  sprnog  from  the  earth. 
**  Aitica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  trian- 
gle, the  base  of  which  is  common  also  to  Ba;o- 
tia,  while  the  two  other  sides  are  washed  by  ihe 
sea,  having  their  vertex  formed  by  Cape  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it 
meets  the  base  at  the  extremity  of  Ciihaeron, 
served  also  as  a  common  boundary  to  the  Athe- 
nian territory  as  well  as  that  of  Mejgara.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  country  contained  within 
these  limits,  according  to  the  best  modem  maps, 
furnishes  an  area  of  alwut  730  square  miles,  al- 
lowing for  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the  ground. 
It  appears  that  the  whojjs  population  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  time  a  census  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  was  estimated 
at  598,000;  of  these,  21,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  /icroiMt,  or  residents,  who  paid  taxes  out 
had  no  vote,  amounted  to  10,000;  and  the 
slaves  to  400,000 ;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  children,  furnishes  the 
number  of  souls  above-mentioned."  ''The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(^Xai,)  but  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleisthenes,  which  were  severally  named 
after  some  Athenian  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  its  ip^ydi  or  i^^tiy^Tiis.  Each  tribe  had  also 
its  presxaent  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Phylarch  (<*»>af»x«j)'»  '^^se  commanded  also 
the  cavaliy.  The  word  ipvXirtii  denoted  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  one  of  the  ten  tribes." 
"  The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  an- 
cient writers  to  have  been  as  follows :  1.  Erech- 
theis,  named  afler  Erectheus. — 2.  ^geis,  from 
iEgeus,  father  of  Theseus.  -3.  Pandionis,  from 
Pandion,  son  of  Erechtheus. — 4.  Leontis,  afler 
the  three  daughters  of  Leos,  who  were  said  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  avert  a  pestilence 
from  their  country.— 5.  Acamantis,  from  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus.  This  was  the  tribe  of 
Pericles. — €.  GEneis,  from  CEneus,  grandson  of 
Cadmus^— 7.  Cecropis,  from  Cecrops.  —8.  Hip- 
pothoontis,  from  Hipi)Othoon,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  iEantis,  from  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Telamon. — 10.  Antiochis,  from  Antioohus,  the 
SOD  of  Hercules.  Antigonis  and  Demetnas 
Were  added  to  the  number,  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  and  his  father  Antigonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  were  afterwards 
changed  to  those  of  Attalis  and  Ptolemais,  in 
compliment  to  Idn^  Attalus  and  Ptolemy,  son 
of  liigns.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  demi 
or  boroughs,  the  head  officer  of  which  was  called 
demareh  {iiipiapxo<) ;  this  arrangement  is  by 
some  ascribed  to  Solon,  by  others  to  Cleisthenes. 
The  nnmber  of  the  Attic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  most  of  their  names  are 
preserved  to  us."    Cram. 

'Atuatici,  or  AnvATia,  a  people  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  contiguous  to  the  Nervii  on  the  one  hand 
and  (he  Eburones  on  the  other.  They  were  of 
Celiic  origin.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Atuatici,  taken  by  Caesar,  is  a  disputed  point. 
Some  make  it  to  have  been  Namurcum  (Na- 
flMff) ;  but  D*Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  be  Falais  sur  la  Mehaigne,  the  si- 
toatioo  of  which  agrees  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Caesar.    Cos,  Lem,  tnd.  Gtof[. 

Atcbii,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Aasyria^  though  proper  only  to  a  par- 


ticular canton  of  the  country  in  the  envixona  of 
Nineveh.    D'AnviUc. 

Aturus,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  AH<ntrf 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  B}'renean  moun- 
tains into  the  bay  of  Biscay.    Lucan,  1,  v.  420. 

AvALiTES  SINUS,  a  gulf  of  the  ErythrBean 
sea.  Its  port,  now  ZnTa,  corresponds  with  the 
emporium  of  the  Avaliies,  with  whom  a  Nubian 
nation  was  associated.    L'Anville, 

AvABicuM,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  of  Cas- 
trum  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  thepeople ;  and  this,  assum- 
ing in  charts  the  form  of  Biorgas,  has  at  length 
been  changed  into  Bourges.  The  modern  town 
is  in  the  province  le  Berry^now  departiment  dM 
Cher. — Cies.    Leiru  Ind.  Geog. 

Avella.     Vid.  Abella. 

AvENio,  a  rich  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  Wie  Rhone,  now  Avignon,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Department  of  Vaucluse.  From  1305  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Avig- 
non  is  dear  to  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  a^ 
sociation  with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  Lau- 
ra.   The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  in  its  vicinity. 

AvENTicuM,  or  AvANTicuM,  now  Avenche, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Helvetii. 

AvENTiNus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
which,  together  with  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween its  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir- 
teenth region  of  the  city.  "  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aventine  seems  quite  undetermined, 
though  it  was  currently  reported  to  be  derived 
from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buried  here.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxum  ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remus,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta- 
tion there  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a 
view  to  founding  Rome.  The  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  was  called  Clivus  Publicius,  having 
been  made  by  two  brothers^amed  Publicii,  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  they  had  embez- 
zled as  Curule  iEdiles,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  expend  in  this  manner.  The  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  this  site.  In  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  the  baths  of  Decius ;  a  temple 
of  Diana,  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
and  a  temple  of  Luna.  That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillus,  afler  the 
capture  of  Veii.  The  church  of  St.  Maria 
Aventifuij  which  belongs  to  the  knights  ofMuUa, 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.  Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  side  of  mount  Aventine  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Cacus ;  but  that  is 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  be  treat- 
ed of  seriously.  The  other  antiouities  connect- 
ed with  this  lull  are,  the  altar  orEvander ;  the  ^ 
sepulchre  of  Tatius,  in  a  grove  of  laurels ;  the  ^ 
Armilustrum,  a  place  in  which  soldiers  were 
exercised  on  certain  holidays ;  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  altar  of  Lavema,  the  tutelary  god-  ^ 
dess  of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavemalis. 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  dedicated  by  Nu- 
ma,  was  also  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issued  a  rivulet,  called  the  fountain  of  Picus 
and  Faunus.  It  is  no^  certain  on  which  part  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  placed.  This 
edifice,  which  was  constructed  by  the  father  of 
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Tib.  Sempronifis  Gracchus,  is  often  menticmed 
in  die  faistoiy  of  Rome  on  accoont  of  the  hall 
eraitigaous  to  it.  That  building  contained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 
which  those  officers  transacted  a  great  part  of 
theii  business.  Having  been  consumed  031;  fire, 
il  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  library,  which 
was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  opened  to  the 
public  at  Rome.  The  house  of  Ennius  the 
poet  was  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  close  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  or  docks,  of  Rome.  The  river 
was  here  adorned  with  several  porticoes,  and  an 
emporium  was  established  outside  the  Porta 
Tngemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 
AdoUo  Medicus,  as  bein^  near  the  Tiber.  The 
public  mnaries  stood  m  this  ouarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the 
river  afforded  of  landmg  the  wheat,  which  came 
irom  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  Afhca,"    Cram. 

AvERMUs  x«ACCB,  uow  Ldigo  ^Avemo^  a  lake 
of  Campania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cnmae,  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  interv^ed  between  it  and  the  bay  of 
BaisB.  It  was  surrounded  on  evenr  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills ;  its  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  unfathomable.  The  story  of  birds  be- 
coming stupified'  by  its  exhalations,  whence  it 
is  said  to  nave  obtained  its  name  (dopw^,)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expressly 
states  the  whole  story  to  be  fabulous ;  nor  is  be, 
of  course,  more  inclined  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  his 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  describe  in  the  Odys- 
sey, together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of 
the  Cimmerians.  According^  to  Heyne,  bow- 
ever,  the  vicinity  of  Avemus  abounded  in  caves, 
occiroied  by  Troglodytae,  whence  the  fables  of 
the  Cimmerians;  and  the  dense  woods  which 
covered  the  neighbouring  hills,  adding  to  the 
giloomyliature  of  the  place,  made  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  necromantion^  or  Invocation 
of  the  manes.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
ation the  volcanic  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  navigators,  fixed  here  the 
Phlegmi  Campi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rebellious  giants :  and  finally  established 
a  connexion  between  the  mvsterious  Avemus 
and  the  infernal  regions.  '*  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus,  were  dedicated,  it  seems,  to  Hecate;  and 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  that  god- 
dess. These  groves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  Agrippa  converted  the  lake  into  a  har- 
bour, by  opening  a  commimication  with  die  sea 
and  the  Lucrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  Portus  Julius  in  honour  of  Augas- 
tus,  served  for  exercising  the  galleys ;  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indd)ted  for  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius." 
Cram. — jEn.  6. — Beyne.  Exe.  2,  3. 

AuFiDtNA,  now  Alfidena^  the  principal  town 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samnium,  on  the  Sagms  or 
Bams,  now  Sanf^ro.  It  was  taken  by  a  Roman 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  454,  and  became  a  nulitaiy 
edony  and  a  munidpal  town.    Cram. 

Aunnm,  now  OfdiOo,  a  river  of  Apulia, 
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which  rises  in  the  Appenines  and  emntiflB  into 
the  Hadriatic  The  plain  between  tnis  river 
and  Cannae  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Poljrbius  remarks,  that  this  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenines,  finds  its  way  through  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi- 
dus  cannot  be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through 
the  chain  of  these  mountains,  since  it  rises  on 
one  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarus  flows  fhxn  the 
other.     CnMii.1 

AuoE£,  the  nomeric  name  of  JBgie,  a  town 
of  Laconia^  situated  30  stadia  fhmi  Gythimn. 
in  its  vicinity  was  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple 
of  Neptune  on  the  shore.    Cram. 

AuGCVTA,  I.  AusaoRUM,  the  metropolis  ^f 
the  Ausd,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aquilania 
called  Novem  populana.  f^.  Aiuci.  lyAn- 
vt^.-^II.  Ememta,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 
pensioners^  founded  by  Augu^us,  on  the  Anas 
m  Lusitania.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
praetor or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  conventus.  It  is  now  Merida,  on  ^he 
(Tuo^tana.-— III.  Pr£TORta,  a  city  in  the 
territorv  of  the  Salassi,  built  upon  the  mt  oc- 
cupied Dy  the  camp  of  Terentius  Varro  during 
the  exterminating  war  carried  on  against  that 
people  by  order  of  Augustus,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  new  city.  It  is  now  AosU^  from  which 
the  fine  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  called,  and 
where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  ci^  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny,  Augustus 
Prsetoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of 
Italy  to  the  north.  Craw.— IV.  Rauraco- 
R17M,  now  Augst,  a  colony  founded  under  the 
auspices  Of  Augustus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Rauraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  is  situated.  It  is  on  a  bend  of  the  Rkine^ 
a  little  above  Bade.  D'AnviUe.-^»-~-Y.  Susa- 
siONUM,  the  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Bel- 

S'ca,  on  the  Axona.  Bj  some  supposed  to  be 
e  Noviodunum  Suessionum  of  Cssar.  It  is 
now  Soissons. — Cos.  Lem.  Ind.  Ctea^.— VI. 
Taurinorum,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  plun- 
dered by  Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  m  the 
Alps.  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  To- 
rino or  7Vrt9i,  the  present  capital  of  Ptei<ifuin<. 

Oram. ^VII.  Trevirorum,  now  TYevetj  the 

metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima.  It  served  as  the 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  whom 
the  care  of  superintending  the  defence  of  this 

frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  jyAnviUe. ^Vlll. 

Trioastinorttm,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 

theJR^^a^,  now  St.  PatdTnrio'CkaUaiieF^ 

IX.  VAOiBimoRUM,  the  capital  of  the  Vagienni, 
now  Vico,  according  to  I>'AnviIle ;  morej>ro- 
bably,  according  to  Durandi,  the  modem  Bene. 

Cram. X.  VsROMANDaoRtM,  the  capital  of 

theVeromandui,now£K.  Quintin. XI.  Vw- 

DEUGOR0M,  a  powerful  colony  established  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  nvers  Vindo  and 
Licus.  It  is  now  Augsbu^gh.  between  the  ri- 
vers Leeh  and  Wertaeh;  the  former  of  which 
separated  Stta^  ftom  Bavaria.    lyAnviUe. 

AnonaroBoirA,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasses, 
<m  the  Sequana,  now  lyoffes,  formed  by  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

AuouarronoNUM.     Vid.  BtbracU. 

AT7GU8TORITDM,  now  Umoges,  the  capital  of 
the  Lemovices  in  Aquitania. 

AiFf.BRa,  a  people  of  Gaul,  inhabiting  ttat 
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uitwidcLvasoalkdLa^iiiieiiste.  They  were 
diTided  into  the  Brannovices,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Diablintes,  and  the  Eburovices.  The  district  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  first  is  not  precisely 
known,  bat  it  ispret^  well  ascertained  that  they 
dwelt  vpon  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  or,  like  the 
rest  of  the  AnJerci,  between  that  river  and  the 
Seine,in  thatwhich  was  afterwards  the  province 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
coimtry  belonging  afterwards  to  Maine  and  Or- 
leans. Th^  were  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  QalUc  tnbes,  and  are  mentioned  by  name 
among  the  Celtse  who  passed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Diablintes  dwelt 
npon  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Cenomani, 
having  upon  their  north  the  Ebarovices,  who 
occupied  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  country 
whicn  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  North- 
men, and  took  from  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment de  VEwrt,  They  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Eburones,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  corruption  Ebroici.  C«.  B.  Q.  7, 
75,  and  3,17.— -Lu7.  5, 34. 

Auua,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  Euripus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  The  harbour,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  so  small  that  not  more 
than  My  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  m  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  not  the 
poT^  of  Aulis,  but  that  of  Bathys,  must  have 
Deen  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  sail  for  Trov.  Diana  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  an  object  of  worship  at  Aulis ; 
and  Pausanias  observes  that  tbougn  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  c&y,  the  temple  of  that  goddess  was  still  in 
existence.  The  narbour  is  now  called  Mcgalo- 
VaOd.  EuHp,  Jpk.  in  Aul.  120.— J7m.  2, 496 
and  303.— i>'ilni;t^.     Vid.  fykigenia. 

AuLON,  L  the  name  of  a  fertile  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apulia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galsesus. 
Its  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Martial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  produced  in  this  region  to  the  famous  Fa- 
lemian.    It  is  now  Terra  di  MeUme.    Hor.  2. 6. 

— JMSirt.  13,  ep.  125. H.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Messenia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  ana  from  Arcadia.    Pans. — 

Mesten.  36.— SKroft. ^III.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

lying  between  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus  was  called  Anion  Cilicius.— 
IV.  A  name  of  the  Magnus  Campus,  or  plain 
^ing  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  that  of  Asphaltides.  It  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  Gaur. 

AuBAums,  now  Bdad-Hawran,  a  tract  of 
coimtTy,  having,  as  some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  the  de- 
sert of  Arabia,  with  which  its  bmits  were  con- 
founded, on  the  east,  i  It  had  Iturea  on  the  north, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  same  boundary. 
JogepkMS.—D'AMnae. 

AuBASina  mons,  now  Qebel  AwraSj  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  offering 
ft  mgged  and  uncultivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertile  spots  upon  its  top. 
Froc&p. — IfAmUU. 

AmuTNci,  an  ancient  people  of  Latium,  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Ausones,  but  dLstin- 
gmshed  by  livy.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
ooithem  part  of  this  region  bordering  on  the 
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Volfici,  but  were  driven  by  that  people  towards 
the  south,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania and  the  Ausones.  "  Some  vestiges  of  their 
principal  town,  Aurunca,  it  is  said,  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  church  of  SaitUa  Croce,  situated 
on  the  elevated  ridge  which  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rocca  Monfina.^'  Liv.  2, 16  and  17.— Fir^. 
7,725. — Cram.  Anc.  Gr. 

Ausa,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Aquitaine, 
amon^  the  bravest  of  the  various  races  that 
dwelt  m  that  region.  Their  capital  was  Clem- 
berris  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Augusta  in  compliment  to  that  sove- 
reign. At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  was 
called  Ausci ;  whence  its  modem  name  of  Ausek 
in  Gascony  and  the  modem  department  of  tbe 
Gers.    Ptol—Plin. 

AiisER,  AusBRis,  and  Anser,  now  the  Ser* 
chio,  a  river  of  Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  northern  dncny 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Lucca,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  the  city  of  Pisa  and  the  sea. 

Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  some,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerful  tribe,  that  they  extended 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
they  are  found  m  connexion  with  Roman  his- 
tory they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  region 
lying  between  the  Liris  and  the  coast,  in  poetrr 
the  name  of  Ausonia  is  often  intended  to  signiiy 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  ftrom 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  come  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Italians  themselves. 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  the  ancient 
name ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  the  early  An- 
sona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausones,  was  situate. 
This  place  is  known  in  history  but  fVom  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  ancient  authorities 
on  this  subject  are  Dion.  Hal.  1,  11.— fiXro^.  . 
Vid.  also  Cram.  An.  It. 

AcBoini.     Vid.  Ansones. 

AuTARUTJB,  an  lUyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbaroos  peo- 
ple residing  in  those  parts.  They  were  iVe- 
quently  engaged  in  war  with  the  Ardiaei  of  Dai- 
matia,  whose  territory  they  bounded  on  the> 
souUk.  They  were  conquered  at  last  by  the 
Scordisd.  Diod.  ^c.—Stra6. 

AuTOLdLS,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed ftrom  the  Goetuli. 

AnroMATJB,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  the 
islands  of  Therse  and  TherasJa.  It  arose  ftrom 
beneath  tbe  water,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist   It  was  called  also  Hiera. 

AutOra,  the  Eure,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AuxmuM,  now  Osimo^  a  Roman  colony,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  Picenum.  It  stood 
not  far  from  Ancona,  on  the  Flaminian  Way. 
Vel.  Pat.  1, 15. 

AxENus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  word  signifies  inkosfitabU.  Ovid.  4,  TVuif . 
4,  V.  56. 

Axius,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the 
chain  of  mooni  Scardns,  and  empties  into  the 
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mlf  of  TliflBSKloDiea.    Its  praMtt  name  it  the 

Vardofr,  derived  fiomtluitot  Bazdaros,  wluch  it 
bore  in  ihe  middle  ages.  AUcheprtBcimdrivecs 
of  Macedoaia,  except  the  Str^rmoa  a&a  ks  tribu- 
taries, fall  into  this  stream.    BsrwM.  7,  e.  1S3. 

AxoNi,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  the 
Aisne.  It  rises  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Remi, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oift,  the  ancient 
bara. 

Azus,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crete. 
ApolM. 

AxAN,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpheus.  It  is  so  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  myiludogist,  from  Azan,  the  son 
of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  Arcadia.  Poms. 
^Arcad.  35. 

Axian,  a  place  of  Libym,  surroimded  on  both 
sides  by  del^htful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  where  Battus  built  a  town. 
ArrRi0<.4,c.  157. 

AsOrua,  now  Askdod,  a  large  town  of  Jodsea, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Joseph. 
AsU.  JHd,  15. 
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Babt LON,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  ci^ital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  had  iiSo  brazen  nues ;  and  its  walls, 
which  were  cemented  with  Bitumen,  and  greatly 
enkurged  and  embellished  bj  the  activity  of  Se- 
miramis,meaBured  480  stadia  in  circumference, 
60  cubits  in  thickness,  and  900  in  heiffht.  It 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  538,  after  he  had 
drained  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
cluinnel,  and  marched  his  troops  by  aijght  into 
the  town  through  the  dried  bed ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  extensive  <^ital  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  famous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  em- 
pire which  was  afterwards  established  there  un- 
der the  Seleucidae.  Vid.  Syria.  Its  greatness 
was  so  reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  aocordin?  to 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  his  time  it  was  but 
a  desolate  wilderness,  and  at  present  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acquainted  with  astrolo- 

f.  PUn.  6,  c.  ^.—Htrodot.  1,  3,  Z.-^JusUn. 
Ac — Diod.  ^.-^Xenofk.  Cycrop.  7,  dtc. — 
ProperL  3,  eL  11,  v.  91.— Opu^.  JWrt.  4,  fab.  9. 
^-Marlial.  9,  ep.  77.-11.  There  is  also  a  town 
of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  ot 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt 

BabtlOnia,  I.  the  surname  of  Seleucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  PHn.  o,  c.  96.-^11. 
A  country  of  Asia,  forming  once  a  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Susiana,  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on  the  south 
by  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Persicus  and  the  Happy 
Arabia.  This  was  the  country  known  as  Chal- 
daea,  and  was  of  peater  extent  than  that  which 
was  generally  mcluded  under  the  name  of 
Babylonia.    The  capital  was  Babvlon. 

BabvlOnh,  the  inhabitants  of  iBabylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  astrology,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  19  months  and  the  zodiac 
into  19  signs. 

BABTRaA,  a  fortified  caafle  near  Artazata, 
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where  TigraMB  and  Artahazv  Inpt  ^eir  tre»- 
surea.    HUpk.  Byjg. 

BAcams,  a  part  of  tke  great  Bereyniaii  fo- 
rest, described  by  Cesar  in  the  €th  book  of  his 
Bell.  Gall.  These  woods,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  constituted  the  natural  separation 
between  the  Suevi  on  the  east  and  the  Oherus- 
ci  on  the  wesu  All  authors,  however,  do  not 
agree  upon  this  point ;  and  it  may  be  oonsidered 
as  doubtful  still  what  poition  ol  the  great  wil- 
demess  to  which  it  belonged  was  intended  by 
ancient  writers  m  the  name  of  Bacenis.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  HartZj  according  to  the  au- 
thority followed  above. 

Bactra,  and  Zariaspb,  now  BM,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana.  It  was  divided  by  the  Bac- 
trus,  which  ran  through  it,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  Ancient  authors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  this 
capital  city.    Phn.—Sirab.^Plol. 

Uactri,  and  Bactriani,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  upon  plunder,  and  were 
always  under  arms.  They  were  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Vtd.  Bactriana.  Curi. 
4,  c.  6,  &c.— Win.  6,  c.  93.— /»tet.  in  viHas. 
ad  infell.  suff.-Htrodot.  1  and  3. 

Bactriana,  a  countr}r  of  Asia,  forming  a 
paxt  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  was  boundecTon 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  called 
Parapamisus,  and  on  the  east  bv  the  chain  that 
coimects  those  mountains  with  the  Imaus.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Herbelot,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Bacter,  which  signifies  the  East.  The  extent 
of  this  country  was  not  at  all  periods  the  same, 
and,  to  consider  it  property,  we  must  treat  of  it 
as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  sepa- 
rately, as  it  existed  under  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
cessors. At  the  latter  period  it  mcluded  a  por- 
tion of  India.  The  innabitants  had  early  ad- 
vanced in  civilizatiotT;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is-  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactriana.  £ira6.— Q. 
Curt. — Arr. 

Bactros,  now  Iktheik^  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  like  the  other 
rivers  of  that  country  it  runs  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  empties  into  the 
Oxus,  which  separates  Bactriana  from  Sog- 
diana.  iMcan.  3,  v.  967. 

Bacuntius,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  which  falls 
into  the  Save  above  Birmiun.  Some  writers 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Boma,  from  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Bosnia  takes  it  name,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  stream.  Accordmg  to  D^AnvUle 
it  is  now  the  Bozzuet, 

Badta,  a  town  of  Spain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  BadawZy  on  the  Gimdiana. 
Vol:  Max.  3,  7.      ' 

Baduhznnjb,  a  sacred  grove  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed. 
TTaeU.  4.  Aim.  c.  73. 

Bjetica,  a  part  of  Spain,  corresponding,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  present  Andatusia.  It 
formed,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  division  of  Hisna- 
nia  Ulterior ;  and  a  province  apart,  when,  after 
havingcompletely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarmconen- 
sis,  Bastica,  and  Lusitania  Bastica  was  confin- 
ed by  the  Anas  (  Guadiana)  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  west  it  was 
washed  by  the  Atlantie,  and  on  the  east,  tkoagh 
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J  w  Bot  80  ir«ll  dtiMd,  it  BMy  lie 
eooadered  to  have  extended  to  tbe  Orosfieda 
moDS.  AH  the  region  contained  between  the 
Anas  and  the  Bctis  was  called  Baeturia;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  leti  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetani,  Bastuli,  and 
Taidetani,  a  name  a^^Ued,  {jieihaiw,  to  the 
whole  ooontrr  by  the  nauves  before  the  Roman 
dominion.  lliesarDameofPsni,  by  which  the 
Basuili  were  distinguished,  continued  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  Botica  with  the  empire  of  tbe 
Carthaginians  in  Ewmpe.  It  derived  its  name 
Irom  the  river  Betis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it.  almost  east  and  west.  It  was  consi- 
dered by  tne  Romans  as  the  most  important  part 
of  their  l^wnish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  leas  than  eight  Roman  colonies, 
the  same  number  of  municipal  cities,  and  at 
least  29  others  enjoving  the  privileges  of  the 
Italian  towns.  It  saSmitted  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  Spain  to  the  yoke  of  the  despoiic  republic. 

Bkiw,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  country  has  received  the  name  of  JBatiea. 
It  was  formerly  called  Tartessos,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Guadalquiver.  The  wool  produced 
there  was  ao  good,  that  BetUca  was  an  epithet 
of  merit  apimed  to  garments.  Vid.  BSeiica. 
JUaHuU.  i%  ep.  lOa 

Binvsu,  a  part  of  Baetica.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celtid, 
whobcNTder  cm  Lttsitania,and  tbe  Turdali,  who 
border  oa  Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.     Vid, 

BagbIda,  now  MsgerdA^  a  river  of  Africa, 
nofw  Utiea,  where  R^n^lus  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  km^.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  banks,  is  formed  into  pool5 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.   PUn.  8,  c.  14. 

Baubl  a  ciTf  of  Campania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Misenum  and  Puteoli, 
the  name  of  which,  according  to  the  nntholo- 
aists,  was  from  Baius,  a  follower  of  Ulysses. 
u  was  iamous  for  its  delightful  situation  and 
hatha,  where  many  of  the  Roman  senators  bad 
ooontry-houaes.  us  ancient  grandeur,  however, 
has  now  disappeared,  and  Bais,  with  its  mag- 
nificent villas,  bas  yielded  to  the  tremendous 
earthqoakes  which  afflict  and  convulse  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be^  found.  Mairtitd.  14, 
ep.  81.— fin^oi.  1,  ep.  l.-^SIirab,  5. 

Balcabeb,  two  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
modemly  called  Majorca  and  Minorca,  on  the 
const  of  Spain.  They  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  wars  of  Carthage  with  tbe  Ro- 
man repoblic,  bat  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
by  BAetellos,  thence  called  Balearicus.  Tbe 
chief  town  of  Majorca  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Pafana ;  and  the  Portus  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modem  Part  Ma- 
kam.  The  island  of  I  vica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  considered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
but,  together  with  Ebusus  and  Ophinsa,  was 
called  m  Greek  *"  Pityusas,  the  liUt  of  Pines."* 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
Kew  Carthage  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
A».  3,  7,  WB.'-Uv.-^iyAimUe.  By  Apollo- 
Koa,  the  Baleares  are  called  Choerades;  and 
by  Strabo,  Choeradades.  The  word  Baleares 
is  derived  finn  ^«XJUir,  U  tkrem^  because  the  in- 
I  were  expert  archers  and  slingers,  be- 
Wa  sn  told  by  FUffoSk  that  I 


Ok  malhersBenr  gave  their  ehUdroi  bvaaktat 
belkNre  ihey  had  struck  with  an  arrow  a  oertahL 
mark  in  a  tree.  Stirab.  lA.—FUr,  Sh  c.  8.^ 
DiotL^ 

Balota,  a  mountain  of  Liguria,  correqwnd* 
ing  with  the  Appenines  about  <S.  PeUegrino  md 
AiimU  Bakilra,     tram.—Liv.  40,  c.  41. 

BALi.A,  also  Valla,  a  to^n  of  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  Oiympus.  It  command- 
ed the  passage  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Servtt' 
za,    PUn.  4,  10. — &fep*.  Byz. — Cram, 

BALYRA8,ariverof  Messenia.  It  was  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Mamro  Zowmim.    Paus.  4,  c.  33. 

Bantia,  now  St,  Maria  de  Vanse,  a  town  of 
Apulia,  whence  Bantinus,  Herat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15. 

Baphykus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Pharybas.  Pausanias  informs  us  that 
the  first  part  of  this  stream  Ihan  its  fountain 
was  called  Helicon ;  that,  afler  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  running  under  ground 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  it  rose  again,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bapbyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  It^ 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumeha  which^ 
was  l^  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Pau3.  Ba&L 
SO.'^I/jfCoph.   ^ri3.—Cram. 

Barathrum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  crimiuals  were  tlirown. — The 
word  is  applied  to  the  infernal  regions  by  Vai, 
riace.  -2,  V.  86  and  193. 

Barbaria,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Afiican  coast  which  extends  northward  from 
Cape  Cfarda/ni.  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia,  now  Ayan,    lyAnville. 

BARBOtfrHEKES,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.    Liv.  35,  c.  27. 

Barce,  a  cinr  of  Cyrenaica,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  foundeti  by  the  brothers  of  Arce- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  age  it 
was  called  Ptolemais ;  but  this  arises  because 
most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ptolemais, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  themselves 
by  commerce.    SlraS,  M.-^PUd.  4,  c.  4. 

BarcIno,  now  Barcelona^  the  capital  of  C«- 
tdUmia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony. 

Bardike,  a  river  m  the  vicinity  of  Damas- 
coR,  called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysorroas.  U  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through  its  environs. 
D'AnviUe. 

Barotllb,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Sinus  Ja- 
sius. 

Bariitm,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
now  called  Bari.    Horat.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Basili  a,  a  town  of  the  Rauracl,  on  the  Rkim, 
now  Bade,  the  capital  of  a  Swiss  canton  or 
the  same  name. 

Basilm,  or,BALTiA.     Vid.  Abahis. 

BAsnJpdTAMos,  the  ancient  name  of  the  En- 
rotas.    Strab.  6. 

Bawlis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  CypscltB 
near  the  river  Alpheus.    Paus.  8,  c.  29. 

Bassje,  a  village  of  Arondia,  near  mount 
Cotylius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius.  It  was  the  most  beautifid  edifice  of  tne 
kind  in  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Tegea:  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who 
boilt  also  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  A  great 
St 
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Rhine,  the  Netherlwids,  together  widi  so  mnch 
of  Gennany  as  lies  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
same  mer,  and  contains  the  cities  of  Cleves, 
Cologne,  Cobientz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Belgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Tiberius,  and 
Conslantine.     In  addition  to  these  were  the 
French  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  provinces  of 
Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flanders,  part  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  Champaigne,  Lorraine,  Alsace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.    A  vast  people  in- 
habited this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.    When  the  Romans  effect- 
ed its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  times  into  smaller  provinces.    Atigus- 
tus  divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdivision  of 
one  of  these  into  Gtermania  Prima  and  Gtermania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  of  Con- 
slantine.   The  early  divisicm  into  Belgica  Pri- 
ma and  Belgica  Secunda  was  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Meuse,  which  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  len^h  of  the  province  from 
south  to  north.    Belgica  Prima  was  possessed 
\sj  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and  the  Tre- 
veii;  whose  capital,  after  haying  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  the  abode  of 
the  emperors  during  their  resiaence  in  Graul. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitants  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  preserved  in  those  of  the  mc  dem 
towns  of  France,  &c.  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  places  have  been  for  the  most  part  lost. 
Thus,  in  Belgica  Secunda,  Durocotorum,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  lost  in  the  gentilitious 
name  of  Rkeims^  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessones 
in  that  of  Soissons.    So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
VermandoU,  the  Bellovaci  in  Beauvais^  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  have  left  their  name  to  modem 
times  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amiens.    This  part 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  account ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebates,  the  Ambiani,  and  the  Bel- 
lovaci, may  be  considered  as  the  Belf^  distinctly 
from  the  other  people  of  Belgica.    Their  comer 
of  the  province  lay  upon  the  Fretum  Gallieum, 
now  Dover  straits,  extending  inland    to  the 
Azona,  now  ihe  AisrUy  and  the  Oiae^  which 
empties  into  the  Seine,  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netker- 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  disputed  lAuun^rgk, 
Besides  these  provinces,  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the  Chrtat  Sequanois,  Maxima 
Sequanoram,  lying  south  of  the  second  Belgica^ 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  upon 
the  east,  with  the  Province  specially  so'  called 
upon  the  south.    Here  the  Jura  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division  between  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  peo- 
ple extended  themselves  over  the  country  lying 
along  that  mountain  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.    The  subdivision  into  the 
two  Germanics  mav  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  by  D'Anville  to  have  been 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  after  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  four  parts  by  Angus- 


Mu|t  of  this  temple  is  yet  Branding!  il  was  195 
feet  in  length,  anont  48  in  breadtn,  and  deco- 
rated with  48  coitunns  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
which  36  are  still  in  their  places.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  tnat  of  the  Lapithae  and 
Centaurs,  were  discovered  in  1813,  and  have 
been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
called  thePhigalean  marbles.  Vid,  Phigalea. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  interesting 
edifice  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co- 
<imiu."      Cram. 

Bavtarnjb,  and  Basterns,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm 
as  they  pursued  the  Thracians.  Liv.  40,  v.  58. 
-^Ond.  7V«t.2,  V.198.— fitrfli.7. 

BatJIvi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic commotion,  and  migrating  to  Gaul,  set- 
tled in  the  island  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  the 
Vahalis  (Waal),  and  the  main  branch  of  the 
Bhine.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Ba- 
tavorum  Insula,  and  also  Batavia;  whence  the 
modem  Batavian  RepiMic  took  its  name,  v  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  pectdiarlj 
distinguished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  ftom  paying  tribute  to  the  Ra- 
mans, who  used  their  services  in  war.     Tacit. 

Cferm.2B. 

Bauli,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum.  According  to  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boanlia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon  on  his  retum  from  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast.  Bauli  was  the  scene  of  Nero's  suc- 
cessful plot  against   Agrippina,  his  mother. 

Cram. 
BfiBRiAcuH,  or  Bedrucum,  a  village  of  Gral- 

lia  Cisalpina,  near  Cremona,  which  witnessed 

both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Otho,  and  the 

defeat  of  his  generals  by  Antonius,  lieutenant 

of  Vespasian.    It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 

humia,  the  road  which  led  from  Cremona  to 

Mantua,  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 

and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po.    Cluve- 

rius  imagined  that  Caneto,  on  the  river  Oglio, 

might  represent  the  situation  of  Bedriacum; 

but  D'Anville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  Civxdale.    There  was  a  temple  and 

grove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Cremona  and 

Bedriacum.    Cram. 
BfiBRvaA.     Vid.  Biihynia. 
Bblgje.     Vid.  Belgica. 
BeLGiCA,  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  the  Caesa- 
rian distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 

finom  the  Seine  to  the  principal  mouth  of  the 

Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  river  as  far 

as  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 

Colonia  Agrippina.    Here  the  river  makes  an 

angle  in  coming  from  the  south,  and  from  hence 

it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vosges 

chain  of  hiUs,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bel- 
gica as  far  as  the  Brigantinus  Lacus  {Lake  of 

Constance.)    The  Alps  continue  the  line  as  fair 

as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  it 

arotind  the  south-east  comer  of  this  province  as 

far  as  its  junction  with  the  Arar  or  Saone. 

The  Seine  and  the  Mame  upon  the  south  di- 
vided Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul.    Within  the , , ^_ 

limits  thus  defined  this  part  of  Ghiul  contained   tus,  which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  de- 

the  modem  countries  of  Holland  south  of  the  I  scribed  in  the  Commentaries.  QenauoB.  prima 
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joiiied  iipcn  the  sonth  the  Maxima  Seqoano- 
nuB.  Its  piincipal  inhabitants  were  the  Triba- 
ci,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Yaugiones,  who  sup- 
planted the  Leuci  and  the  Mediomatrici  upon 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgicabordering  on  Ger- 
manr.  The  city  of  Strasburgh  may  be  consi- 
dered the  capital.  Between  Gtennania  prima 
and  Germania  secimda  was  the  famous  forest 
of  Ardemnes.  The  people  of  both  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners^appearance, 
and  habits ;  but  those  of  the  second  Germany 
in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  first.  Tribes 
ftom  the  right  bank  of  the  river  were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  the  strange  tribes  with 
the  first  Celts  of  those  regions;  and  which,  in 
the  other  paxts  of  Belgica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
m  the  remote  comer  of  Belgica,  between  the 
Vahalis,  now  the  Waal^  and  the  proper  Rhine, 
were  situated  the  Batavi,  considered  the  last  of 
the  Gauls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
first  settlers  of  this  ^rtion  of  Gaul  were  Celts; 
bm  tribe  after  tribe,  in  subseijuent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posses- 
sors, they  toeether  constituted  the  people  after- 
wards called  by  ancient  authorities  Beige. 
BELdUM.  rid.  Belgica. 
BsLLOYAa.  Vid.  Belgica. 
Bbnacus,  a  lake  of  Itfdy,  now  Lago  di  Gar- 
da,  from  which  the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po. 
Virg.  G.%  V.  160.  JBn,  10,  v.  205.  It  formed 
the  division  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  from  the  borders  of  RhsBtia,  which  lay 
upon  its  northern  extremity,  to  the  ^mylian 
w  ajTi  which  passed  along  its  southern  border ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  or  35  Roman  miles.  Its  great- 
est width  did  not  exceed  13  miles  by  the  same 
ancient  scale. 

Bbniiidium,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Munychia. 

Bbnetewhjm,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  built  by 
Diomedes,  28  miles  from  Capua.  Its  original 
name  was  MaUveniiumy  dianged  into  the  more 
auspicious  word  of  BeneverUfwm  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  Plin,  3,  c.  11.  Though  tradition  and 
myUiology  confer  upon  Diomedes  the  honour  of 
founding  the  city  or  Beneventum,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Au- 
sones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  consisting  of  the  veterans  of  the 
emperor's  army ;  and  Nero  supplied  it  in  part 
witn  a  new  population.  But  the  importance  of 
this  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lom- 
bard conquests  and  rule  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
tion of  surrounding  country  it  was  one  or  the 
dukedoms  erected  by  those  conquerors  in  Italv ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
Lombard  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  quickly  be- 
came a  powerful  independent  state,  and  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  when  Deside- 
rins«the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  surrendered 
to  the  arms  of  Charlema^e.  The  German 
emperor  Henry,  some  generations  afterwards, 
conferred  it  on  the  Pope,  and  it  became  a  part 
of  die  patrimony  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a 
principal  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
vatmnB^  the  Vultomus  of  antiq[uitf . 


Bbbjba,  the  same  as  Bensa. 
BsRENicE,  L  the  name  of  a  town  in  ] 
on  the  Arabian  gulf.  It  was  called  Ep 
because  it  was  situated  on  that  contracted  part 
of  the  Arabicus  Sinus  by  which  it  communi- 
cated with  the  .£rythrean  Sea.  This  was  the 
last  town  of  Egypt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  was  placed  m  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  from  the  quantity  of  cinnamon  which 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  trade 
with  India,  and  was  named  after  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  P^in.  6,  ST.^P'AninZte. 

II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  libya^called 

also  Hesperis,  the  &bled  abode  of  the  Hespe- 

rides. III.  Another,  sumamed  Panchrysos, 

on  a  bavof  the  Arabicus  Sinus. IV.  A  town 

in  Arabia,  at  the  head  of  the  iElanites  Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Geber.  "  From  this  place,"  says  D'Anvdle, 
"  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minet  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  return 
from  Opkir." 

Bergubtani,  a  people  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 
the  Iberus.    Liv.  34,  c.  16. 

Bergomum,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  .fimylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatinus  {Serio)  and  the  Ubartus  (Brem^oX 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  some 
early  GalUc  tribes.   Pltn..  3, 11.— Just.  20. 

Bermius  M0N8,  now  Xero  Livado,  a  moun- 
tain forming  "  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain 
of  Olyxnpus."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
impracticable  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  fabled  to  have  been  Uie 
fruitftil  and  flourishing  gardens  of  Midas  that 
bloomed  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenidas 
first  established  themselves'in  Macedonia.  Bt- 
rod.  8, 138.— Cram. 

Bernvs,  or  Bora  mons,  the  southern  extre- 
mitj  of  the  Scardus  Mons,  which  separated  Q- 
Ijma  ftom  Macedonia. 

Bercea,  I.  a  city  of  S3rria,  which  received 
this  name  in  the  time  of  theMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  Aleppo,  the  richest  and  most  powerftil 

city  of  Syna.    jyAnviUe. 11.  A  town  of 

Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  and  was  distant  ft-om  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  its  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.     Tkuc.  1,  61. — 

Ads,  17,  11. III.  A  town  "  on  the  cfcnfines 

of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  Moesia. 
This  city,  when  re-established  by  the  empress 
Irene,  assumed  her  name.''    lyAnville. 

Berrb(Ba.     Vid.  Beraa. 

Berttus,  now  Berut,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerranean, 
fhmous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    Plin.  5,  c.  90. 

Besippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  where 
Mela  was  bom.    Mela.  3,  c.  6. 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine. Ovid,  lyist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.  They  inha- 
bited the  district  of  country  called  Bessica  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  as 
it  is  thcaight,  a«portion  of  the  tribe  called  8atT», 
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«tt,  600  pftees  or  8ta4iLaceoidiiig  to  HerodotoB. 
The  word  ia  derived  from  B^ovwoposj  bovis  meor 
tes,  because,  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  an 
oz  could  easily  cross  it  Cocks  were  heard  to 
crow,  and  dogs  to  bark,  from  the  opposite  banks ; 
and  in  a  cakn  day  persons  could  talk  one  to 
another.  PU%.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  I.— Ovid.  Trist, 
3,  el.  4,  V.  49.— ikfete.  1,  c.  l.-^Strab.  12.— Bs- 
nda,  4,  c.  85. 

BoTTU,  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  Thrace. 
The  people  were  called  BoUiai.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
-^Beroda.  7,  c.  185,  &c.—nucyd.  2,  c.  99. 

Bom  jsis,a  country  at  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  bay  of  Therma.  Herodoi.  7,  c.  123,  &c. 

BouuNUM,  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apoeninesnot  far  from 
Beneventum.    Liv.  9,  c.  18. 

BOTU.I.A,  I.  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  ten  xniles  from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanns.  At  Bo- 
▼iUsB  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Clo- 
dins,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter 
and  in  the  peraetual  banishment  of  his  murder- 
er, nor.  1,  i.-^DunL  Hal.  8,  20.- Cic.  Oral. 
^o  MU.— II.  Another,  also  in  Latium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hemici,  mentioned  by  Flo- 
nc5. 1.2. 

Briuron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
had  a  temple.  The  goddess  had  three  festivals, 
calledj9fi0«fimia,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  by 
ten  men,  who  were  called  it^miat.  They  sar 
crificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The 
most  remarkable  that  attended  were  youn^  vir- 
gins in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore their  consecration  was  called  <Jejrarcv<iy,from 
dcra  deoem\  and  sometimes  a^rrcMiv,  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  ofucroi, 
beus,  from  this  circumstance.  Ther^  was  a 
bear  in  one  of  th^  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  and  played 
harmless  with  them.  This  fhmiliarity  lasted 
long,  till  a  young  virgin  treated  the  animal  too 
rouffhly,  and  was  kflled  by  it.  The  virgin's 
brotner  kill^  the  bear,  and  the  country  was 
soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  oracle 
was  consulted^  and  the  plague  removed  by  con- 
seciatingvirems  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
was  so  faithiully  observed,  that  no  woman  in 
Athens  was  ever  married  before  a  previous  con- 
secration to  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
of  Tanris,  which  had  been  brought  into  Greece 

Sr  Iphigenia,  was  preserved  m  the  town  of 
muron.  Xerxes  carried  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Greece.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are 
pointed  out  by  modem  travellers  near  the  spot 
now  called  Palaio  Braona.  Chandler  calls  the 
modem  site  Vrouna.  Cram. — Paus.  8,  c.  46. 
—Sktib.  9. 

Brigantes,  I.  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Abus,  or 
amber  J  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  Yorkshire^  Lanuuthire,  Bishoprick 
of  DwhoMy  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 

lyAnmne.'-'Camden. II.  A  people  of  Hi- 

benia. 

BaiBAirnA,  now  Bregentz,  a  town   situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Brigantinus  La- 
eWw  now  Lake  Constance.    jyAwiUe. 
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BaiGiirninn  lacob,  now  tiie  lake  of  On- 
stance  or  Border-Zee.  a  lake  belonging  equally 
to  Vindelicia  and  RosBtia,  or  the  latter  alone, 
if,  with  Tacitus,  we  consider  Vindelicia  as  a 
part  of  Rhsetia. 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  Thiu^ 
%  c.  23. 

Britannia,  now  Great  Britain^  the  largest 
island  known  to  the  people  of  antiquity ;  the 
sea  north  of  Britannia  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  On  the  east  the  island  was  bounded  by 
the  Oceanus  Germanicus,  now  the  North  Sea, 
or  German  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Gallicum,  Pas  de  Calais  or  Straits  of  Dover j 
and  the  Brittanicus  Oceanus,  the  Enghsk  Ckan^ 
nel;  and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Hibemiabythe  Verginium  Mare,  St.  George^s 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Hibemi* 
cum,  now  the  Irish  Sea.  "  At  the  lime  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  this  island,  its  population 
comprised  about  forty  tribes.  The  long  tract 
of  land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  7%ames 
was  unequally  portioned  among  ten  nations,  of 
which  the  prmcipal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
KbtU  ;  the  Belgse,  or  inhabitants  of  the  present 
coimties  of  Hampshire  and  WUlSi  and  the 
Damnonii,  who,  from  the  river  Ez,  had  gra- 
dually extended  themselves  to  the  western  pro- 
montory. Across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  most  powerfol  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean ;  and  their 
authority  was  acknowled^d  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  bimetse,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
mountains  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Stowr,  lay  the  Trinobantes, 
whose  capital  was  London ;  and  from  the  Stour 
to  the  Himber  stretched  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenima^i  and  Cor- 
tanni.  The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,  confederate 
tribes  under  the  rale  of  Cassibelan,  extended 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  the  S;- 
vem  to  the  Trinobantes ;  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Camabii,  and  several  clans  of  minor  conse- 
guence.  The  Brigantes  were  the  most  power- 
mi  of  all  the  British  nations.  Thc^  were  bound- 
ed ly  the  HtmdHyr  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Tyne  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Vo- 
lantii  and  Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast.  To 
the  north  of  the  Brigantes  were  five  tribes, 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Ma»- 
tas ;  and  beyond  these  wandered,  amid  the  lakes 
and  mountains,  various  clans,  among  which  the 
Caledonians  claimed  the  praise  of  superior  cou- 
rage or  superior  ferocity.^'  "  When  the  Roman 
conquests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  utmost 
extent,  they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
provinces,  under  the  government  of  prsetors  ap- 
pointed by  the  pnefect.  The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  the  western  extremity  of  Com" 
waU  (o  the  Sovih  Foreland  in  KnU,  is  almoe^t 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  the  arm 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bristol  Chan/nel,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Thames.  This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthy  of  the  British  provinces; 
and  from  priorit]r  of  conquest  or  proxmiity  of  si- 
tuation, was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bri-' 
tannia  Prima.  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  the 
present  principality  of  Wales,  with  the  addition 
of  tlmt  tract  which  is  included  by  the  Severn  in 
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itscimutOHscoiiise  towards  Si,  George^s  Chanr 
neL  Flavia  Csesariensis  was  the  next  in  order 
bat  the  trA  in  extent  It  was  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  fonner  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
others  by  the  Humber,  the  Don^  and  the  Ger- 
man  Ocean.  To  the  north  of  the  Hwmber  lay 
the  province  of  Maxima.  It  reached  to  the 
Eden  and  lyne^  and  its  opposite  shores  were 
washed  br  the  western  and  eastern  seas.  Va- 
LENTU  followed,  including  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
|DTemment  of  Vespasiana,  divided  from  the 
independent  Caledonians  by  the  long  chain  of 
moontains, which,  rising  near  Dumbarton^  cross- 
es the  two  counties  of  Aikol  and  Badenoch^ 
and  stretches  beyond  the  Fritk  of  Murray.  But 
the  greater  part  of  this  province  was  wrested,  at 
so  early  a  period,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
that  it  is  seldom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 

Sretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
ered  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces  was  scatter- 
ed a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  mili- 
tary posts,  partly  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
man origin.  They  were  divided  into  classes, 
gradually  descendmg  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.  1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  tne  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them  London.  Each  colony  was  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city,  both 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  government. 
2.  Second  in  rank  were  the  municipia,  or  mu- 
nicipal cities,  which  enjoyed  privileges  nearly, 
if  not  qaitc,  equal  to  those  conferred  on  the  co- 
lonies. These  were  but  two,  Ventlam  and 
York.  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
and  were  ten  in  number ;  enjoying  the  privil^^e 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  who  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 
4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary,  and 
governed  by  Roman  officers.  It  seems  most 
rea<<inable  to  conclude  that  Britain  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  Celtae,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der orthose  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
sacressively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
world.  Next  to  the  Celtae  came  the  Belgs,  who 
were  either  a  branch  of  the' Celtae  that  migrated 
at  a  later  period  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gothi  who  followed  the 
Celtae  in  their  progress  westward.  These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast.  Accordingly  Caesar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  coast  whom  he  encoun- 
tered as  of  Belgic  descent,  by  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior  were  considered  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  the  soil.  Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  south  by  the  Ph<¥nicians  of  Cadiz, 
L  who,  by  keeping  its  situation  secret,  monopolized 
I  the  tin  trade.  At  length  Himilco,  the  Cartha- 
\  ginian,  discovered  the  CEestrynmides,  as  he  calls 
\  them ;  and  afterwards  Pytheas  of  Massilia  was 
equally  successful.  The  Cassiterides,  or  SciUy 
I  /sfe5,  were  hencefonh  the  sole  attraction  to  these 
seas.  Till  Cesar's  time  the  island  was  known 
\  to  the  Romans  only  by  fame.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
seriously  for  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plautius 
and  YesMsian  \  and  also  of  Ostorins  Scapula, 


who  ibade  captive  Caractaciis.  The  next  ge- 
neral of  great  abilities  in  ihis  service  was  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  who  reduced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boadicea.  After  Vespasian  had  assumed 
the  purple,  Petilius  Cerealis  subdued  the  Bri> 
gantes,  and  Julius  Frontinus  nearly  conquered 
the  warlike  Silures.  In  the  year  78  Agricola 
became  commander  of  Britain.  Tribe  after  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  foils  from  the  Friik  of  forth  to 
that  of  Clyde,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  north- 
em  Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com- 
mand. Agricola  WBs  the  first  who  tanght  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners.  In 
A.  D.  120,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com* 

gelled  Hadrian  to  repair  to  Britain,  where,  in 
efence  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  from  the  SoAoof 
Frith  on  the  western,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
on  the  eastern,  coast.     Severus,  the  better  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raised  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  ^ces  to  the  north  of  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian. .  The  wall  was  twelve  feet  high, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.    This  wall  is 
called  by  the  historian  of  Severus  "  the  glory  of 
his  reign."    Towards  the  l)eginning  of  the  5ch 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorius  wrote  to  the  states  d 
Britain   "  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man power.    It  is  remarkable,  tnat  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  and  Maetse  disappeared 
from  history,  the  Picts  and  Scots  taking  their 
place.     Dr.  Lingard  thus   accounts  for  it : 
^'  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maaetae  and  Ca- 
ledonians.   The  name  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  nations  of  that  long  bm  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Loch  Finn 
on  the  western,  to  the  Frith  of  Tofyne  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  extended  \fy  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.    In  the  4th  century  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  rectified :  and  fnm 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  neighbonrs.lhefive  tribes  of  the  Maae- 
tse,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appelkiion 
of  Picts ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural custom  of  painting  the  body,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  tneir 
own  language.    2.  The  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly from  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurers 
from  different  countries.     It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Cotti.    At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  superiority  over 
the  indigenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain." 
After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Picts  and  Scots  still  continued  their 
incursions  against  the  more  civilized  Britons,  to 
I  such  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  449,  Vortigem, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings,  called  in 
ItheaidoftheSazonsHengistandHorsa.  Kent 
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was  abandoned  to  Hengist,  A.  D.  455,  and  thus 
the  way  was  paved  to  Anglo-Saxon  sway. 

lA%gar£i  England.— Camden* — Heylyn, 

D'AnviUe. 

Brixellum,  now  BresellOj  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  to  the  right  of  the  iEmilian  Way, 
on  the  Poj  where  Otho  slew  himself  afler  tus 
defeat  at  Bedriacum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony. 
Cram. 

Brixia,  now  Brescia,  on  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cenomani,  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  also  a  municipium. 

Bructeri,  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
the  country  at  the  east  ot  Holland.  Tacit. 
Ann.  1,  c.  51. 

Brunduhium,  or  Brukduiuh,  now  Brindisi, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  lapygian  pe- 
ninsula.— By  the  Greeks  the  town  was  called 
BpcvTieio¥  a  word  which  in  the  Messapian  lan- 
guage signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  different  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  knimal.  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbour  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece  naturally 
rendered  Brunausium  a  place  of  great  resort, 
from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy. 
Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  ioto  Macedonia,  Greece, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  harbour, 
and  its  facility  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thorough- 
fere  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  Here 
Cassar blockaded  Pompey,  and,  according  to  his 
account,  it  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicat- 
ing by  a  very  narrow  passage.     Cram. 

BRUTTn,  a  people  occupying  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  country  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se- 
parated from  Sicily  by  the  Siculum  Fretum. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lucania  by 
the  rivers  Crathisand  Laus.  The  origin  of  the 
Brutti  or  Bpcmor  is  neither  remote  nor  illustri- 
ous. "  They  were  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  them- 
selves from  pursuit  in  the  fortssts  and  mountains 
with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abotinds,  became, 
in  nrocess  of  time,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
ana  ferocity."  "The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  fh)m  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  con- 
federacy, first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii." 
The  prmcipal  cities  of  this  league  now  sought 
the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tii and  Lucanians,  who  were  effectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  except 
Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  period 
Rome  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  conquests  and 
their  independence.  Both  the  Lucani  and 
Bruttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italv.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Hannibal,  the  Bruttii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
in  this  eomer  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final 
saocess  seemed  to  be  extinguished.  But  the 
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consequences  of  this  protracted  warfere  proved 
fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  earned  on ; 
many  of  their  towns  being  totally  destroyed, 
and  others  so  much  impoverished,  as  to  reiain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  I'o 
these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of' 
Roman  vengeance.  A  decree  was  passed,  re- 
ducmg  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state  of  de- 
pendence :  tney  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  oflices  of 
couriers  and  letter  carriers.**    Cram. 

Brtges,  a  people  of  Thrace,  afterwards  called 
Phryges.    StroJb.  7. 

Brygi,  an  lUyrian  people,  whom  Strabo 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taulaniii 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidamnus.  The 
town  of  Cydrise  is  assigned  to  them.    Cram. 

BuBASTis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  Basta^  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  cats  were  held  in  gftjat  venera- 
tion, because  Diana  Bubastis,  who  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  is  said  to  l^ave  transformed 
herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt. 
Herodoi.  2,  c.  59, 137  and  154.— Orirf.  MU,  9,  v. 
690. 

BtTBAsuB,  a  country  of  Caria,  whence  Bitba^ 
sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  643. 

BucA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Frentani,  the 
position  of  which  is  now  subject  to  much  un- 
certainty. Strabo  places  it  near  Teanum,  on 
the  confines  df  Apulia ;  and  again  states  that  it 
was  separated  from  Teanum  by  an  interval  of 
200  stadia  or  25  miles.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  passages.  Romanelli 
informs  us  that  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
place  named  Penna.    Cram. 

BucEPHALA,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydas- 
pes,  built  by  Alexander,  in  honour  of  his  favour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  Curt.  9,  c.  3. — Jusiin. 
12,  c.  S.'-Diod.  17. 

BucHETiuM,  or  BucRETA,  or  BucKNTA,  a 
town  of  Epirus,  situated  close  to  the  A  chemsian 
lake,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephyre  or 
Cichyrus.  The  remains  of  ihis  town  are  thus 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  "  Leaving  the  Ache- 
nisian  lake,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetium,  which  are  about  one  mile  distant. 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conieal  rock, 
near  the  right  bauK  of  the  Acheron ;  and  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason- 
ry, still  remain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation." 
Cram. 

Bud! NT,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  detail  which  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  or  the  canton  of  the  Budinians,  we 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Borysthenes,  a  little 
below  Kioto.    D^AnviUe. ' 

BudOrdm,  or  BiTDORus,  a  promontory  of  Sa 
lamis,  opposite  to  Megara,  with  a  fortress  upon 
it,  which  was  taken  bv  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Brasidas.  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salamis.  Sir  W.'Gell  must  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  Budonis  to  be  opposite  to  £gina. 
He  himself  informs  us,  that  "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  or  a  very  ancient 
fortress  or  city,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  to- 
wards Corinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 
Cram. 

BoLis,  a  town  of  Phods,  "  which  Pauaanias 
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wens  to  aangn  tQ  BoBotia,  at  the  aame  time  that 
healtowsU  hadjoined  the  Phocian  coofederacy 
in  the  Sacred  War  under  Philomelus  and  Qno- 
Boarchus.  Sleph.  Byz.  calls  it  a  Phocian  town ; 
as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pausanias 
states  that  Boiis  was  on  a  hill,  and  only  seven 
stadia  from  its  port,  which  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  Mychos  of  Straho  and  the  Naotochus  of 
Pliny.     Cnm. 

BuFBRASiiJii,  a  town  of  Elis,  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bpT  bat  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahssus,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Dyme  to  £li$.  This 
seems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  Baimma,    Cram, 

Binu,  "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achsan 
cities,  which  stood  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  but 
having  been  destroyed,  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Helice^  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
sunriving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  afterwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver Buraicus.  Bura  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Lacina;  the  statues  were  b^  £uclidas  of 
Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Buraicus 
was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules^  and  an  ora- 
cle, usoaily  consulted  by  the  throwmg  of  dice." 
Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  close  to  the  road 
from  Megastelia  to  VifStUza^  and  visited  the  cave 
of  Hercules  Buraicus.    Cram. 

BcRAKXS.     Vid.  Bwra. 

BuBmoAi^,  now  Bourdeaux,  the  capital  of 
the  Bituriges  Yibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secunda. 
It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Aosonius.  D'Aur 
viae. 

BuBOCNDiONBi,  a  brauch  of  the  ancient  Vin- 
dilL  Their  original  seat  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  they  were  probably  established  first  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula^  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
Alemaimi.  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
from  them  is  derived  the  modem  Burgundy. 

Bcsiav,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  bi-anch 
<tf  the  Nile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  from  its  having  a  &mous  tem- 
ple sacred  to  that  deity.  The  modem  Busir 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian. 

BonnoTUM,  a  town  of  Epiras,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelodes  Portus,  into 
which  emptied  the  Xanthus,  and  a  bay  connect- 
ed with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel.  Buthro- 
tum  was  occupied  by  Cesar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra.    Cram. 

BirroB,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
latona.  It  was  situated  on  a  lake  or  basin, 
to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.  Be- 
rodifL  2,  c.  59  and  63. 

BozENiTiM,  or  Ptxos,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  Capo  degV 
Hfnweki.  Pdieastro  is  generally  considered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  l)ecame  a  Ro- 
man colony  A.  U.  C.  558.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  Butenio.    Cram. 

Btblos,  a  town  of  Syria,  not  far  tram  the  sea. 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  It  was  situated 
between  Berytos  and  Botnu,  and  the  Adonis 


flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  in  its  vicinitr. 
Strah.  16. 

Byrsa.     Vid.  Carthago, 

Byzacium,  a  country  of  Africa,  adjacent  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  £mporia«  Its 
great  fertility  of  corn  might  have  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  magazine  oi  provisions,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  sea.  Tiiere  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name  with  that  of  the  country,  whose  po- 
sition Arabian  geographers  make  known  under 
the  name  of  Beghni.    D'AntUU. 

Byzantiuu,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphoras,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megara,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Byzas,  658  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Paterculus  says  it  was  foimded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
according  to  Justin,  and  according  to  Ammia- 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  SparUin  claim 
owes  'A  origin  to  the  occupation  of  Byzantium 
by  the  Lacedsmonians,  under  Pausanias,  with 
the  view  of  holding  in  check  the  threatening 
power  of  the  Persians.  Phili])  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  lake  this  city;  and  so  flou- 
rishing was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  sided  with  Nicer  against 
Severus,  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  years.  The  pleasant- 
ness and  convenience  of  its  situation  was  ob- 
served by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
328,  and  called  it  Constantinople.  Constan-  . 
tine  endowed  ConUantinople  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Nova  Roma.  Nor  did  it  rival  Rome  only 
in  its  civil  and  political  privileges.  In  the  second 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  should  be 
second  m  dignity  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  so  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pontiffs,  that 
in  after  times  they  strove,  inefficiently  however, 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patriarchs;  who,main- 
iaining  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounted  schismatics  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  assumed  the 
title  of  Universal  or  CEcumenical  Bishop,  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople ;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  to  include  the  seven  hiUs, 
which  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  Septi-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  day, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
ty occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
the  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Cbryso- 
ceras,  or  the  Horn  of  Gold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  contracted  between  two 
seas, was  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  Macron^ 
f  t£Atf5,coinmencing  a  liule  beyond  Heraclea,and 
terminating  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkous.  This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  re- 
maining, was  constructed  by  the  emperor  Anas- 
Uisius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,'  to 
resist  the  incursions  of  many  foreign  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
city.  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  Mahomet  2d  A.  D.  1453.  The 
modem  city  is  called  Stamboul,  by  some  consi- 
dereda  corruption  of  the  ancient  nama,by  others 
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■s  fuk  abbrevialioD  of  tU  mv  mXiv.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  hare  received  the 
name  of  Byzantine  kislarianSy  flourished  at 
Byzantium  alter  the  seat  of  the  empire  had 
been  translated  thither  from  Rome.  Their 
works  were  published  in  one  large  collection, 
in  36  vols,  folio,  1648,  6u:,  at  Pans,  and  recom- 
mended themselves  by  the  notes  and  supple- 
ments of  Du  Fresne  and  Du  Cange.  'I'hey 
were  likewise  printed  at  Venice,  1729,  in  28 
vols,  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able as  that  of  the  French.  A  new  and  supe- 
rior edition  of  this  collection  was  conmienced 
by  the  laie  Mr.  Niehbuhr  in  1828.  Stralf.  1.— 
Paierc.  2.  c.  15.— C.  Nep.  in  Pans.  AUib.  & 
Tinuftk.—JuMtn.  9,  c.  \.— Tacit,  12.  Ann.c. 
62 and  63— J»feto,  2,c  2.— ATorcfi.  ^,  c.  8. 

C. 

Cabauntjs.     Vid.  Aganippe, 

Caballinum,  a  town  of  the  .fidui,  now  Cha- 
lons, on  the  Saone.    Cos.  7,  BeU.  O.  c.  42. 

CABiRA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  though  only  a 
castle  under  Mithridates.  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  It  was  called  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  answering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.    E^AnviUe. 

CacOthis,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    Arrian,     Indie. 

Cadmea,  a  citadel  of  Thebes,  built  by  Cad- 
mus; whence  the  Thebans  are  often  called  Cad- 
means.    Stal.  ThA.  8,  v.  601.— Paiu.  2,  c.  5. 
CADMEis,an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Caesar.  They  were  next 
to  the  Ruteni,  along  the  Garumna,  and  had  for 
their  capital  Divona,  now  Cahars.  Lemaire, 

Cahytis.     Vid.    Hierosolyma. 

CfcuBus  ACER,  a  tract  of'country  near  Caie- 
la  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
cultivation  of  this  vine  was  considerably  injur- 
ed)  in  ccmsequence  of  some  works  undertaken 
by  Nero.  Cram.^Sirab.  b.—Horat.  1,  od.  20. 
1.  2,  od.  14,  Ac. 

CfNBOPOLis,  or  Cjbne,  I.  a  town  now  Kene 
in  the  Thebaid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
nearly  over  against  Tentyra.— II.  Another, 
called  also  Taenarum.     Vid.  Tanarum, 

C£NiNA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio. 
lAv.  1,  c.  9. 

Cjsnis,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  lies  between  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

CxRATOs,  an  ancient  name  of  Gnossus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

C£R£,  Cjbres.     Vid.  Agylla. 

C£SAR  Augusta,  more  anciently  Salduba, 
a  town  on  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  and  province  of  Tarraconensis.  It 
stood  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  Bilbilis, 
and  is  now  Satagossa.  MsL — Ptol. — D^An- 
vtUe. 

CiESARfiA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey. — Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  mons  Argsexts. 
Its  proper  denomination  was  Mazaca,  to  which 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  was  sapezadded  that  of 


Caesarea.  It  was  a  capital  town  of  Cappadcf- 
cia,  near  the  source  ol  the  Halys  river,  and  oc- 
cupied a  site  not  distant  from  that  of  the  mo- 
dern Kaisarieh. Atownof8amaria,named, 

on  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
govemors,Caesarea  Palaestinae.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Turns  Stratonis,  but  standing  on  the  sea, 
"  it  was  chosen,"  says  D'Anville,  "  by  Herod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  pon."  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  name  of  Caesa- 
rea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  It 
belonged  to  the  province  ol  Palestine  first,  and 
became  the  residence  of  a  patriarch.  There  re- 
main but  a  few  ruins  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  was  also  given  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  to  the  toMH  of  Paneas,  onthe 
division  of  his  father's  dominions ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  sumameofPhilippi  was  attach- 
ed  to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  is  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  mount  Panium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwards 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as  BeHnes 

to  the  Crusaders. There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  the  emperors,  or  called  by  their  name  in 
compliment  to  them. 

CjESENA,  "  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  GranI 
on  the  Via  iBmylia,  retains  its  ancient  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Savio,  anciently  the 
Sapis."  The  pame  of  Curva  is  sometimes  giv- 
en instead  of  Csesena.    Cram. 

Caicinus,  a  river  separating  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshoppers  beside  this  river,  on  the  Locrian 
side,  were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  continually  mute.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  present  ATitendolea.    Cram. 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the 
^gean  Sea  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg.  O.  4,  v. 
370.— Ortrf.  J^l.  2,  V.  243. 

Caieta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  which  received  its  name  from  Caie- 
ta, the  nurse  of  ^neas,  M'ho  was  buried  there. 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  1. 

Calabria,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grae- 
cia.  It  has  been  called  Messapia,  lapy^a,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peucetia.  The  poet  Ennius  was 
bom  there.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Messapia  and  lapygia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum  which  is  now 
TYrra  di  Lecce.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  42b.^Horat. 
r,  od.  31.  Epod.  1,  V.  27,  1.  1,  ep.  7,  v.  14.— 
Strab.  6.— iMfete,  2,  c.  4.— P/m.  8,  c.  48. 

Calagurris,  a  capital  of  the  Yascones,  in 
that  which  is  now  Navarre.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Iberus,  considerably  above 
the  town  of  Cse^r  Augusta. 

Calamos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  near  Mount  Ld- 
banus.  Plin.  5,  c.  20. II.  A  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia,  III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Calaon,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
Pavs.  7,  c.  3. 

Calathion,  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  Pans. 
3,  c.  26. 

Calateb,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomus,  on 
the  Euxine  Sea.    Strab.  l^Mela,  2,  c.  2. 
'  Calatia,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Ap 
pian  Wav.    It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  m 
the  age  oi^  Julius  CaBsar.    £0.8,  v.  548. 
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CiundU,  and  Calauria,  an  island  near 
TroexeDe  in  the  bay  of  Argis.  The  tomb  of 
Demoslhenes  was  there.  Paus.  I,  c.  8,  die. — 
Sintb.  B.^Mela,  2,  c.  7. 

Cale,  (es,)  Calgs,  (inm,)  and  Calenum, 
now  Cahn,  a  town  of  Campania.  Harat.  4,  od. 
12.-.^.  1,  V.  €9.— 5ii.  8,  V.  413.^  Virg.  jEn. 
7,v.?B8. 

Calbdonu,  a  name  applied  properly  to  a 
long  but  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  stretches 
from  Loch  I-inn  on  the  western,  to  the  IfTiih  of 
Tuyne  on  the  eastern,  coast  of  Scotland.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  the  Mastae,  and  sometimes 
osed  as  a  generic  term  for  Northern  Britain. 
Camden  traces  the  name  to  Kaled^  "  rough," 
plural  Kaledions  whence  Caledonii,  "  the  rude 
nation."  In  the  article  Britannia  we  gave  a  so- 
lution of  the  question  concerning  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Caledonians  from  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Heylyn  considers 
that  the  word  Scai  denoted  a  body  aggregated- 
into  one,  out  of  many  particulars ;  that  Scoli, 
therefore,  implies  a  union  by  which  that  nation 
was  fomied;  hence  Scotland,  "  the  land  of  the 
united  people."  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  Caledonii  and  MaaBtas  united  formed 
the  Seoti ;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mac  Bean  considers 
the  Picts  as  a  branch  of  the  Caledonii,  and  de- 
clares the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  be  Pecht, 
"  freebooters.'^  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  Q<uUdock, "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highlander; "  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presenting the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
settled  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Calib.     Vid.  CaU. 

Calstes,  a  people  of  Gaul.  They  dwelt  in 
thatpart  of  Normandy  which  is  callinl  the  Pays 
dt  Canx,  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  imd 
the  sea.  Caesar  assigns  them  to  the  Belgae. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
though  situated  in  Belgica,  the  Caletes  bad 
some  afiinity  with  the  Armorici.  Cos.  Bell. 
Gatt,2,4;  and  8,  7;  and  7,  75. 

Cau^Icia,  a  d^rict  of  Hispania,  extending 
over  that  part  of  Portugal  which  lay  between  the 
Douro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
licia.  The  Lusitanian  Callaici,  or  those  south 
of  the  Minho,  were  called  Bracarii,  and  those  on 
the  north,  Lucenses.    Ovid.  6,  Fast.  v.  461. 

Calls,  "a  town  on  the  Douro,  near  its 
mouth,  called  now  Porto.  It  is  remarkable  by 
the  combination  of  its  ancient  and  modem  name, 
forgiving  the  denomination  of  Portugalno  a 
kingdom  which,  being  limited  before  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
a  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon."  It  was  in 
the  country  of  the  CaUiaci.    D'AnviUe. 

Calucborub,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

Calliuromus,  a  place  near  Thermopytee. 
nucyd.  8,  c.  6. 

CalufOlts,  I!  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. Sit.  14,  V.260. II.  A  town  of  Sici- 
ly, near  JEma. III.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 

coast  of  Tarentum,  on  a  rocky  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  continent.  It  contains  €000  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  and  cotton.  All 
^ese  places  retain  their  ancient  names  in  the 
dig^y  altered  fonn  CkdUfoU. 


Callirhoe,  or  Enneacroukos^  a  fonntaili 
near  the  city  of  Athens,  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians still,  as  in  ancient  times,  derive  their  sole 
supply  of  water.  Some  authors  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  town.  The  natives 
have  preserved  its  name  in  that  of  KaUiroi. 
Pans.  AU.  H.—Thttcyd.  2,  15.— Lefljl«'s  To- 
pog. 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  called 
afterwards  Thera.  Plin.  4,  c.  l^Z.—Pa-us.  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  1150  years 
before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

Caluum,  a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
^tolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  to  Naupactus.  The 
Gauls  of  Brennus  having  crossed  the  mountains 
that  lie  between  .£tolia,  Doria,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Callium ;  but  their  re- 
treat was  intercepted  by  the  .£tolians,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callienses,  and  out  of 
40,000  barbarians  who  had  entered  this  district, 
it  is  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de- 
tachment could  rejoin  the  army  of  Brennus. 
The  name  is  written  also  Callipolis  and  CalliGe. 
Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  mount  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast,  i'hese  two  mountains  were  call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  name  of  Gi- 
braltar,  by  which  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  about  the 
year  710,  from  Gebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tarik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who,  crossing 
this  strait,  effected  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  '*  At  the  bottom,"  says  D'Anville, 
*  there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Carteia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  meniioned  in  antiquity  under  theSiame  of 
Calpe." 

Calydon,  a  city  .of  iEtolia,  where  CEneus, 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reigned.  The  Evenus 
flows  through  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
Calydon,  the  son  \of  iEtolus.  Augustus  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  com- 
pleted the  ruin,  of  the  place,  which  had,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  something  of  its 
ancient  importance.  In  poetry  and  mythology, 
the  name  of  Calydon  is  famous  for  the  chase  of 
the  boar,  in  wnich  nearly  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  are  reported  to  have  joined.  The  tusks 
were  shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  of 
them  was  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other 
was  broken.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8. — Pavs.  8,  c.  45. 
-^Strab.  S.— Homer.  Jl.  9,  v.  577. — Hygin.  fab. 
114.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  fab.  4,  «tc. 

CAMALODfjNUKi,  a  Romau  colony  in  Britain, 
supposed  Maiden,  or  Colchester. 

Camarina,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Syracusans,  and  rebuilt  by  a  cer- 
tain Hipponous.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  ancients 
suppoi^ed ;  and  the  words  Camariwim  movert 
are  become  proverbial  to  express  an  unsuccess- 
ftil  and  dangerous  attempt.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v. 
19\.Strab.  e.—Herodot.  7,  c.  134. 

Camitonii  montes,  mountains  separating  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia,  intersecting  almost  at 
right  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  the  west 
and  Olympus  on  the  east.  They  were  called 
also  Volustana,  and  retain  that  name  in  the 
modification  of  Volutza. 
OAMEalNUM,  aad  Camcrtidm,  a  tamn  of  U^ 
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briti  on  the  borders  of  Picenum.  Clnverius 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
merte  mentioned  by  Strabo;  but  this  is  proved 
by  Cramer  to  be  mipossible.  It  mav  oe  the 
same  as  the  modem  Camerino,  Jav,  9,  c.  36. 

Campama  a  country  of  Italy  included  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Osci.  It  was  buunded  on  the 
south  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea ;  the 
mountains  Callicula  and  Tiiata  divided  it  from 
8amnium  on  the  north ;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  from  Latium,  and  by  the  Silarus  irom  Lu- 
cania.  Into  this  district  of  counlrv,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility  by  the  poet  and  the  historian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  period  of  their  military 
superiority,  introduced  themselves,  and  brought 
with  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  earlier  Osci,  and 
which  afterwards  became  characteristics  of  the 
Campanians.  But  the  Influence  of  the  climate' 
affected  in  their  turn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
'  hardier  Samnites  dispossessed  them  of  their  best 
provinces  in  Campania.  Greeks,  Sabines.  and 
Volsci,  at  different  periods  established  inem- 
selves  in  these  regions ;  and  irom  the  frequent 
contests  between  the  actual  possessors  and  the 
new  comers,  was  im.agined,  says  Strabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythologi(^  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegraean  plains.  The  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were^  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Campania ;  and  for  a  time  appeared 
among  the  boldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  later  period 
proper  to  define  the  limits  of  Campania ;  and 
the  Massic  hills  became  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  region  and  Latium  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  .Liris.  .The 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  country  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  dispossession  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  Carthaginian  wars,  when 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  began  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re^ 
Tolted  fh>m  their  alliance ; "  an  offence  which 
they  were  made  to  expiate  by  a  punishment, 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  or  nations." 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
collected  into  villages,  and  Vultumus  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  same  city  under  the  Samnitic  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  tne  year 
421  or  423  U.  C.  Campania  became  by  conquest 
subject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhabitants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  citizenship,  without, 
however,  being  permitted  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage.  J>um.  Hal. — Micali,  Italia, — 
CranL-^Strab.  5.— Cic.  de  Lig.  Ag.  c.  35.— 
Justin,  30,  c.  1.  1.  23,  c  1.— Pttn.  3,  c.  6.— 
JI«rZa,3,c.4.— FZiw.  I,c.ld. 

Campi  DioM&DM.  Vid.  Catma. Laborini, 

the  present  T^erra  di  Iavcto. Taurasini, 

in  Samnium,  famous  for  the  total  defeat  of  P3nr- 
rhus  by  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  477. — Rau- 
dii,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  They 
were  in  Cisalpine  Ghiul,  and  vaguely  described 
by  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town  of  Vercel- 

w. Rosci.     These  plains  were  sometimes 

called  Tempe;  and  the  name  of  Dewy  Plains, 


by  which  the  Romans  designated  them,  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  notion  of  their  tieshnest 
and  verdure.  They  were  situated  about  the 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  were  often  overflow- 
ed by  its  waters. 

Campos  Martiub,  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  walls  ol  the  ciiy,  wnere  the  Roman 
youths  performed  their  exeicises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discub,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  diC.  The 
public  assemblies  were  held  there,  and  the  offi- 
cers of*  state  chosen,  and  audience  given  to  lo- 
reign  ambassadors. ,  it  was  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation'  made  it  very  frequented.  It 
was  called  Martins,  because  dedicated  to  Mars. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Tiberinus,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  bv  a  vestal  virgin ;  bm  they  were 
deprived  of  it  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  made 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  com  in  it.  When 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome,  the  people  re- 
covered it.  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
corn  whicn  had  grown  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  produce  of  that 
land.  The  sheaves  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river  storoed  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  the  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  was 
called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the  island  of  iBten- 
lapius.  Dead  carcasses  were  generally  burnt 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Strab.  5l  — JUv.  2,  c. 
5, 1.  6,  c.  20. 

Cabipus  Esquiumts,  a  piece  of  groimd  with- 
out the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Romans  were  buried  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Republic.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  also 

as  a  place  of  execution. Sceleratus,  a  spot 

near  the  Porta  Collina  on  the  Cluirinal  hill, 
where  the  vestals  who  had  violated  their  vows 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promontory  of  ^olia.  Mt^ 
/a,  l,c.  18. 

Canarii,  a  people  who  received  this  name 
because  they  lied  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  called 
FortMnaJU  by  the  ancients,  and  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.    Plin.  5,  c.  I. 

Canathcs,  a  fountain  of  Naupha,  where  Ju- 
no yearly  washed  herself  to  receive  her  infant 
purity.    Pans.  3,  c.  38. 

Candavia,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which  se- 
parates lllyria  from  Macedonia.    iMcan.  6,  v. 

Caninepates,  a  people  near  the  Batavij 
dwelling  where  modemUolland  now  is  situate. 
jyieU.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

Cann£,  a  small  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Anfidus/where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  ^mylius  and  Terentius  Varro,  and 
slaughtered  40,000  Romans,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  B.  C.  316.  "  The  field  of  battle  was  the 
plain  between  Cannae  and  the  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Camm  Diomedis.  lAv.  33,  c.  44. — FUr, 
3,  c.  B.—JPlnl.  in  Annib, 

CanOpicum  ostium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  13  miles  ftrom  Alexandria.  Paius.  5,c.  81. 

ClNOPim,  a  city  of  Eg^,  twelve  miles  (torn 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  there- 
fore called  Amyctoa,  and  it  received  its  name 
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ikon  Oanopos,  the  piloC  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
Itus,  who  was  baried  in  this  place.  The  inha- 
biiaats  were  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Virgil 
bestows  upon  il  the  epithet  of  PellauSj  because 
Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  ihe  neighbourhood.  lUU,  11,  v.  433. 
— JMkte,  1.  c.  d.-^Slrab.  n.—Plin,  5,  c.  31.— 
Hr^.  a4,v.387. 

CANTiBai,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain.  Their  country  is  now  called  Biscay. 
lAV.  3,  V.  ^a^.-'Horal.  %  od.  6  and  11. 

CurriBRis  lacos,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thonderboli  fell,  and  in  which  twelve  axes  were 
fbond.    8vi€t.  in  Odd.  8. 

Cantium,  a  countiy  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Britain,  now  called  Kent.    Cos.  Bell.  G.  5. 

CanOsiusc,  now  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
whitherthe  Romans  fled  after  the  battle  ot  Can- 
nae. The -wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  -  Moral.  1,  Sat.  10,  v. 
30.-AfWa,  a,  c.  4.—PHn.  8,  c.  11. 

Capena,  a  gate  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  192. 

Capeni,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose  terri- 
tory Feronia  had  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Virg. 
JSii.  7,  T.  Gan.—Liv.  5, 22,  Ac. 

CApBiaEus,  a  lofrf  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Eubcea,  where  Nauplius.  king  of  the  coun- 
try, to  revenge  the  deain  of  nis  son  Palamedes, 
slain  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the 
darkness  of  nis ht,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Virg.  ^».  11, 
V.  m.-^Ooid.  Met.  14,  v.  ^l.—Propert.  4, 
cLl,v.  115. 

Capitolium,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  It  was 
began  by  Servius  TuUius.  finished  by  Tarquin 
Superbus,  uid  consecratea  by  the  consul  Hora- 
cius  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  It  was  onilt  upon  four  acres  of  ground ; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  Uie  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
The  magnificence  and  riclmess  of  this  temple 
are  almost  incredible.  All  the  consuls  succe^ 
sively  made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au- 
gustus bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  Its  thresholds  were  made, 
of  bra^,  and  its  roof  was  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with 
golden  chariots,  &c.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius,  and  S^lla  rebuilt  it,  but 
died  before  the  dedication,which  was  performed 
by  Gt  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Yitellius;  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  for  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  spent 
12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they  first 
dog  for  the  foundations,  they  found  a  man's 
head,  called  Tolius.  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
ground,  and  from  uience  drew  an  omen  of  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hill  was  from  that  circumstance  called  Capito- 
lium,  a  capite  Toli.  The  consuls  and  magis- 
trates offered  sacrifices  there  when  they  first  en- 
tered upon  their  offices,  and  the  procession  in 
trinmpns  was  always  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
rirf^.  M%.  6,  V.  136,  1.  8,  V.  Ul.—Taat:  3. 
Orf.  c.  T^^PhU.  in  Pojdic.^Uv.  1, 10,  Ac. 
--Plia,  33.  Ac— £Viidm.  in  Aug.  c.  40. 


Capi'adogu,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  am- 
rated  on  the  west  fVom  Phrygia  by  the  Halys 
towards  its  source,  and  by  the  Euphrates  from 
Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Gala- 
tia  and  Pont  us,  and  on  the  south  the  Taurus 
mountains,  which  divided  it  from  CHicia  and 
the  coast.  In  these  limits,  on  the  east,  was  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  The  capital  of  Cap- 
padocia  proper,  or  Magna,otherwise  calledCap- 
padocia  by  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,  atler  wards 
Csesarea  Vid^  Cmarea.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  of  both  regions  were  the  same.  Till 
this  large  district  was  Ibrmed  into  a  separate 
countiy,  it  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappailocia 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galaiia.  The  inhabiiant^ 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco-Syrians  by  the 
Greeks.  They  were  of  a  dull  and  submissive 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  everjr  vice  according 
to  tne  ancients,  who  wrote  this  virulent  epigram 
against  them: 

Vipera  Cappadocem  nocitura  momardU :  at  ilia 
Gustalo  periit  sanguine  Cappadocis, 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Romans,  they  refused  it.  and 
begged  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  aller  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Though  the  ancients  have 
ridiculed  this  country  for  tne  unfruitfulness  of 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
it  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  St.  Basil,  and  Gregory  Naziansen,  among 
other  illustrious  characters.  The  horses  of  this 
country  were  in  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
they  paid  their  tributes  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
while  under  his  oower,  for  want  of  money.  The 
kings  of  Cappaaocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  Moral,  t,  ep.  6,  v.  39.— PKn.  6,  c.  3. 
^Curl.  3  and  4.—  Slrai.  11  and  l^.—Bsroda. 
1,  c.  73, 1.  5,  c.  49.— JWrte,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  8. 

Cappadox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  Plin.  6,  c.  3. 

CAPRAaiA,  now  Cabrera^  a  mountain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  famous  for  its  goats. 
Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Caprejb,  now  Caprif  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famous 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  nis 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  up  expressive  of  the  licentious  morals  of 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Met, 
15,  V.  709.— fiJMrt.  in  lib.— Stat.  Sylv.  3,  v.  5. 

Caprea  palus,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Romulus  disappeared.  Plut.  in  Rom.-^Ovid^ 
F\ist.  2,  V.  491. 

Capsa,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacium,  which  from  its  difficulty  of  access, 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserved  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
and  its  name  is  pronounced  Cafsa."  lyAntnile. 

ClPOA,  the  chief  city  of  Campania,  of  Etrus- 
can origin.  Its  first  founders  called  it  Vultur- 
nus,  l^  which  name  they  also  designated  the 
river  upon  which  it  stood.  Its  change  of  name 
was  effected  by  its  Samnite  conquerors.  Under 
these  people  it  established  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government,  and  by  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  F^"^ft"«  were  invited  to  extend  their 
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MrtiMcity  over  the  cmintry  of  Cazapania ;  thus 
mzBing,  says  Micali,  in  this  fertile  and  well-de- 
wnded  region,  more  ihan  they  had  been  able  to 
wrest  from  the  peo|>le  of  Tu^icany  and  Latiom 
in  four  centuries  ot  war.  From  this  time  ibr- 
ward  the  nobility  of  Capua  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  lower  orders 
became  stUl  more  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempi.  Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  found  a  population  ready  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms.  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacem  country,  almost  to 
a  desert ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  that  the  senate  thought  of  restoring  it. 
From  this  time  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
magnificence,  and  continued  to  flourish  till,  on 
t^  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  fell  with  the 
rest  of  the  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  at  one  time  a  population  of  at 
least  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.  This  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  called  aUera  Roma.  The  sol- 
diers of  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  volimtuous 
city  and  under  a  sot\  climate.  Virg.  JEn.  10, 
V.  145.— X^i;.  4,  7,  8,  &c.— Paterc.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2, 
c.  44.— i?Y^r.  1,  c.  16.— Cm:,  in  Philip.  12,  c  3. 
-^Plut.  in  Aim. 

Caraca,  supposed  to  be  Caravaggio^  in  the 
Milanese. 

Caracates,  a  people  of  Germany. 

CABiLia,  (or  esj  ium^)  the  chiel  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, now  Cagliari^  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  island.    Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

CarambiS)  now  Keremfdj  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towards  Taurica.  Mela. 

Carchedon,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage. 

Cardia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  most  able 
generals  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were 
natives  of  Cardia.  When  Lysimachus  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  be  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimachia,  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  greater  part  of  the  Cardians. 
Lysimachia  sujSered  greatly  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  was  nearlv  in  ruins  when  it  was  re- 
stored by  Antiochus,  Iking  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins, 
and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
isthmus.    Cram. 

CARDUcm,  a  people  of  Assyria,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountains  by  which  that  country  is 
covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene. 
From  their  names  is  derived  that  of  the  Kurdes  ; 
also  that  of  Kwrdistan^  which  modem  geogra- 
phers apply  to  Assyria..    D^AnviUe. 

Caria,  a  countiy  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  ana  north  of  the  Icarian  Sea,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia,  It 
has  been  called  Phoenicia  because  a  Phopnician 
colony  first  settled  there ;  and  afterwards  it  re- 
ceivecl  the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
king  of  the  country.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Greece  were  established  on  the  west- 
ern coast. 

Cahiate,  a  town  of  Bactriana,  where  Alex- 
ander imprisoned  CalUsthenes. 
64 


I     Cabilla,  a  town  of  the  Pioni,  dastio^red  bv 

Annibal  for  its  great  aUachment  to  Roma.  Sm. 
^  JUal.S. 

CarInje,  a  quarter  in  the  fourth  region  of 
Rome,  so  called,  as  Nardini  not  improbaUy  sup* 
poses,  from  its  being  pbced  in  a  halUnD  between 
the  Cslian,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer  it  corresponds  with 
that  portion  of  the  modem  city  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pantani.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Virgil  {.en.  8,  350,)  we  may  infer,  that 
this  quarter  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeur,  ft  appears  thai 
the  Carinse  were  contiguous  to  the  foruin. 
Cram. 

Carisiacum,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  nqw 
Cressy  in  Picardy. 

Carmania,  now  Ksrmanf  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
Kerrnan  or  Sirjan^  was  anciently  Cannana, 
Arrian.—Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Carm£lus  M0N8,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Caesarea. 
The  respect  of  the  Jews  for  this  mountain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans.  Several  ma- 
ritime cities  are  still  recognized  under  mount 
Carmel.    zyAnviUe. 

Carmentaub  porta,  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol.  It 
was  aiterwards  called  SceleraUiy  because  the 
Fabii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fatal 
expedition  where  they  perished.    Virg.  JBn.  8, 

Carmonju  a  town  of  Hisrania  Baetica,  sot 
far  from  Huspalis,  Seville,  r^ow  Camume  in 
Andahisia.    Lemaire. 

Carnabh/m,  in  Messenia,  ^tuated  at  the 
end  of  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of  the  Caraeian 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Criophorus,  and  Proserpine. 
It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebratea  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  Cram, — 
Paus.—Msss.  33. 

Carki,  a  people  at  the  head,  of  the  Hadriatic, 
below  the  Alps,  to  a  part  of  which  thevgave 
the  name  of  Camics,  also  called  Julise.  Their 
name  now  subsists  in  what  is  called  Camiola, 
though  more  contracted  in  limits  than  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Cami.    jyAnviUe. 

Carnion,  "  a  small  stream  of  Arcadia,  '^hich 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  Mgys  in  Laco- 
nia,  ne^r  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cereales.  Pliny 
seems  to  speak  or  a  town  of  this  name."  Cram. 
"Plin.  4,  6. 

Carnuntum,  an  important  town  of  Panno- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Vienna.  As  to  the  exact  positicm  of  its  site  at 
the  present  day,  opioions  vary  between  PHro- 
nel,  Haimbourgt  and  AUenburg,  (Old  Town) 
situated  between  the  two  former.  D'Anville 
inclines  to  the  latter.    jyAnmUe. 

Carnus,  one  of  the  Taphian  islands,  now 
either  Calamo  or  Kastoni.    Cram. 

Carnutes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Gallia  Celtica,  known  before  Caesar's  expc^ 
tion,  and  mentioned  by  Livy  among  those  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  m  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  Notwithstanding  their  flourishing 
condition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
Cae.sar  represents  their  country  as  in  the  middle 
of  Gaul ;  not  that  this  was  the  fact  in  regard  to 
their  geographical  relation,  but  that  there  ipas 
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thepfincqnl  seat  of  tbe  Draids,  and  the  supreme 

tiibiBial  oir  confederate  QtmL    The  Camutes 

bad  on  the  north  Ihe  Aulerci,  Ebturoyices,  ^d 
Parmi;  anthefast^lheSenoDes:  on  the  south, 
the  Bitnijges  aiid  Tarones;  ana  on  the  west, 
the  Anierci  Genomani.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Antheom,  Ckartres,  and  Genabnm.  Their  ter- 
ritoiy  fonns  the  provinces  called  k  pays  Char- 
traiHf  and  POrleamais,  more  properly  at  the 
present  time  Departenunt  d^MSure-et-Loir  and. 
Dip.  ifo  LoiteL  Lemain.  Cos.  B.  G.  2,  35: 
5,fc;»,54;6,4;7,a 

Cakpathus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rhoides  and  Crete,  now  called  Scar- 
panUo,  It  has  given  its  name  to  a  part  of  the 
neighbooring  sea,  thence  called  the  Carpathian 
Sea,  between  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  was  20  miles 
in  circmnference,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis,  from  its  four  towns,  the  principal 
one  ofwhich  was  called  Nis^TUS-  Ptolemy  calls 
,  tbe  southem  promontory  ol  the  island  Thoan- 
tiom,  the  mo&m  EphiaUitm.  Plin.  4,  c.  12. 
--Berodai,  3,  c.  45.— Z^wrf.  bf-Strab.  10. 

CiRPBTANi,  a  people  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
on  either  side  or  the  Tagtts.  Their  capital  was 
Telecom. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  AureUan  subdued  them,  for 
wbich  the  senate  offered  him  the  title  of  Carpi- 
cos.    This  he  declined  accepting. 

Carrjb,  and  Gakrha,  a  town  of  Mesopotar 
mia,  between  the  Chaboras  and  Euphrates. 
Here  Crassus  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sons  re- 
moved from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  and  whence 
Abraham  and  Lot  subsequently  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  must  be  distin- 
goisbed  from  another  of  tbe  same  name  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  named  in  Ezekid  27, 23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  Plin.  5,  24.  lAican.  1, 
Itn.^Genesis  11,  ZL-^RosenmitUer  ad  loc. 

CABflsdu,  a  town  of  the  iBqui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  colon^r  A.  U.  C.  451.  It  was  one  of 
the  30  cities  wmch  leftised  their  assistance  to 
the  state  at  the  moat  pressing  period  of  the  se- 
cond Pimic  war.  The  site  is  now  H  piano  di 
CttTsoU,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  Celle  di  CarsoU. 
CraM.-^Strttb.  6,  238.— Uv.  10.  3 ;  27,  9. 

CabbCla,  a  town  of  the  umbrians,  cm  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
k  wbich  are  to  be  seen  between  sin  Gemno  and 
'  Ac^Sparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Gor- 
soh.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  among  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.    Cram,—Slirab,  5. 227. 

Castba.     Vid,  Colpe. 

CABTEKifA,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  7>- 
ncr,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CAKTHioo,  L  an  ancient  city  of  Aihca  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  the  province.  This  peninsula  ter- 
minated in  Cane  Carthase,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  distinguished,  the 
sea  having  retired  from  the  adjoining  beach. 
D'Anville  remarks  that  **  the  circuit  of  300  sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsula,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est measure  to  oe  commensurate  with  the  24 
Biiles  assigned  by  another  authority  to  the  vast 
enclosure  comprehending  the  dty  with  its  porfl." 
Another  writer,  of  distinguished  learning,  seems 
to  apply  the  latter  measurement  to  thedrcnm- 
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ference  of  the  city  Itself,  and  tbe  former  to  that 
of  the  peninsula.  The  town,  he  tells  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles,  but,  measuring  by  the  outward 
wall,  it  was  45.  For,  without  the  wall  of  the 
city  itself  there  were  three  walls  more,  betwixt 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  four  stre^, 
with  vaults  under  ground  of  30  feet  deep."  It 
had  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence;  a 
harbour,  still  called  «2-Msrza,  or  the  port,  but 
now  some  distance  from  tbe  sea;  and  an  inte- 
rior port,  excavated  by  human  labour,  and  called 
Gothon.  The  foimdation  of  Carthage  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dido,  whom  VirgS  makes  a 
contemporary  of  .£neas.  In  point  of  fact,  Car- 
thage was  more  than  once  founded,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
In  the  ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condtre  urbem^  "  to  found  a  city,"  who  laid  its 
first  foundations,  but  also  those  who  repaired,  or 
fortihed  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colooy.  Gaiv 
thaee  was  first  founded,  according-  to  Appian, 
by  Tzorus  and  Carchedon,  50  years  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  6.  C.  1198 ;  or,  as  Eusebius  com- 
putes. B.  C.  1217.  It  is  said  to  have  been  again 
founaed,  or  reb^ilt,  173  years  ailer  the  former 
epoch,  i.  e.  B.  C.  1035,  (.EusOf.  1044).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  founoation  is 
recorded,  143  years  after  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  861,  before  tbe  building  of 
Rome  106.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Carthadt,  or  Cartha-Hadath,  "  the 
new  city,"  either  because  built  anew  by  her,  or 
to  distinguish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening  bay,  wbich  had  been 
founded  at  an  earlier  period .  From  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  comes  the  Grecian  Kcpyf^^cuy  and  the 
Latin  Carthago.  Carthage  was  distinguished 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhaoitants, 
and  its  consequent  wealth  and  power ;  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealousy  of  Rome, 
that  nothing  but  her  rival's  extinction  would 
satis^  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid. 
FufMtyM  BeUum.)  Among  the  navigators  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Peri- 
plus,  and  Himilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassiterides,  or  (Estrynmides,  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Hamil- 
car,  Mago,  AsdruM,  and  Hannibal.  Scipio 
A£ricanus  Minor  destroyed  the  city  146  B.  C. ;  ^ 

its  re-establishment,  projected  by  Cesar,  was 
executed  by  Augustus;  and  Strabo,  writing 
under  Tiberius,  speaks  of  Carthage  as  one  «* 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  emperor's  Y icarius,  or  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  and  tne  see  of  the  ohief  pri- 
mate of  the  African  churches.  During  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  5(h  and  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
turies it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having  * 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  citv  of  no  mean  im- 
portance till  the  year  1270,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  under  Lewis  the  9th,  and  there* 
upon  deserted  by  its  old  inhabitants,  it  began  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  nothing  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  final  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  Timu,  now  the 
capital  city.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  visible  near  a  fort,  now  called  "  the  fort 
of  the  QtmUtte,^^  from  the  pass  which  connect; 
the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Tunis, 
with  the  sea  without     Befne,  Kxc.  1.  ad  u&i. 
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d$  Brestes. — Juttm. IT.  Nova,  a  town  in 

the  south-eastern  part  of  Hispanla  Tarraconen- 
sis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediierranean,  built  by 
Asdrubal  the  Cartha|finian  general.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  when  Hanno  surrendered  him- 
self afler  a  heavy  loss.  It  now  bears  the  name 
of  Cartkagena.  Polyb.  10.— X»ir.  36,  c  43,  &c. 
-^Sa.  15,  V.  290,  Ac. 

Carta,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia. II.  ^  A  city 

of  Laconia.  Pans.  3,  c.  10.  Here  a  festival 
was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana  Caiyatis.  At 
that  time  the  peasants  assembled  at  the  usual 
place,  and  sang  pastorals,  called  BovroXw^of, 
irom  BninXot  a  neeUherd.  From  this  circum- 
stance some  suppose  that  bucolics  originated. 
Stat  A,  That.  m. 

CARTANDA,a  towu  and  island  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  now  Karacoion, 

Caryat£,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  Ac6ordbig 
to  Vitruvius,  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
rired  their  name  from  this  place;  but  the  anec- 
dote that  pretends  to  ezplam  the  connexion  is 
improbable. 

Carystds,  a  maritime  town  on  the  south  of 
Eubcea,  still  in  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
The  spot  at  which  it  was  obtained  was  called 
Mannarium.  SUU.  2,  Sylv.  2,  v.  S2.—MarHal. 
9,  ep.  76. 

CfAsn^iNUM,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  a  mouse  sold  for 
900  denarii.  The  place  was  defended  by  540 
or  570  natives  of  Fneneste,  who^  when  half 
their  number  had  perished  either  by  war  or  far 
nune,  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  lAv.  23, 
c.  IB.^Strab.  b.—Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  bl.—Plin. 
3,  c.  5. 

Casius  M0N8,  I.  a  mountain  at  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  raised  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  sumamed  CasiuSj  had  a  tem- 
ple there.    Luean.  8,  v.  258. II.  Another  in 

e^a,  from  whose  top  the  sun  can  be  seen  ri- 
smg,  though  it  be  still  the  darkness  of  night  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin.  5,  c.  22. — 
Mda^  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
of  its  course  upon  the  east  by  the  Orontes. 

Caspub  ptl£,  a  defile  of  mount  Taurus, 
affording  a  passage  flrom  Media  into  Hyrcania. 
"  The  Tapusi,  inhabiting  this  countiy,  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Taoaristan^  though  it  is 
otherwise  called  Muzanderan.  Its  principal 
town  Zadracarta  has  not  entirely  lost  this  name 
in  that  of  Sari."  jyAnmOe.—Diod.  l.-^Plin. 
5,  c.  27, 1.  6,  c.  13. 

Casph,  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Such  as  had  lived  beyond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Berodol.  3.  c.  93, 
Ac.  1.  7,  c.  67,  &c.— C.  Nep.  14,  c.  S.-^Virg. 
JEfi^  6,  V.  798. 

Caspium  mare,  or  Htrcanum,  a  larg^  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communica/- 
tion  with  other  seas,  and  lies  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Hyrcanian  mountains,  at  the  north  of 
Parthia,  receiving  in  its  capacious  bed  the  tri- 
bute of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
assure  us,  that  it  produced  enormons  serpents^ 
and  fishes,  different  in  colour  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  waters.  The  eastern  parts 
are  more  particularly  called  the  "Bifrcajiian  Sea^ 
and  the  western  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
the  sea  of  Saia  or  Baku.  The  Caspian  is 
tboot  660  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
66 


260  in  breadth.    There  are  no  tides  in  it,  and 

on  account  of  its  numerous  shoals  it  is  naviga- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  ten  feet  wa- 
ter. It  has  strong  currents,  and,  like  inland 
seas,  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Borne  naviga- 
tors examined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter;  and,  afler  the  labour  of  three  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  published.  Its  waters 
are  described  as  brackish,  and  not  impregnated 
with  salt  so  much  as  the  wide  ocean.  Berodol. 
1,  c.  202,  &c.—Cwrt.  3,  c.  2, 1.  6,  c.  4, 1.  7,  c. 
3.—Strai.  11.— Mete,  1,  c.  3,  1.  3,  c.  5  and  tf. 
^Plin.  6,  c.  l3.-^Dionys.  Perieg.v.  60. 

Caspiub  monb,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  in 
Media,  parallel  with  the  southern  coast  of  the 
sea.  At  mount  Coronus,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, were  the  Caspis  Pyl». 

CAsaAKDRiA.     Vid.  PoHdtBa.    Pout.  5,  c.  23. 

Cas«i6pe,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  which  termi- 
nated the  coast  of  Chaonia  on  the  south. II. 

Another,  nearly  opposite,  in  the  island  of  Cur- 
cyra.  Near  it  was  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
now  the  cape  of  Santa  Caterina,    Cram. 

Cassiterides,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly 
Islands,  the  Land's  Ena,  and  Lizard  Point,  of 
the  modems.   Plin.  5,  c.  22.     Vid.  Britannia. 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  whose  inhabit- 
ants made  war  with  their  dogs.    Plin.  8,  c  40. 

Castalius  pons,  or  Castaua,  a  fountain  of 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses.  It  pours 
from  between  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  caUed 
Hyampeia  and  Naupleia,  and  was  fed  by  the 
perennial  snows  of  the  mountain.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  river  Pleistus.  Cram. — 
DodweWs  TVavels.  The  muses  have  received 
the  surname  of  Castalides  from  this  fountain. 
Virg.  G.  3,  V.  293.— ilfo/f ia/.  7,  ep.  11, 1. 12,  ep.  3. 

Castanea,  a  to^Ti  near  the  Feneus,  whence 
the  nuces  CaMnnea  received  their  name.  Plin. 
4,  c.  9. 

Castellcm  Menapiorum,  I.  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maesc,  now  JTeMri.— II.  Mori- 

norum,  now  Mount  Cassel^  in  Flanders. III. 

Cattorum,  liow  Hesse  Cosset. 

Castra  Alexandri,  I.  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt.  4,  c.  7. — II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  Africa  between  Car- 
thage and  Utica.  Mela^  1,  c.  7.  The  name 
Cornelia  was  bestowed  upon  this  ^t  in  honour 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  Cornelian  • 
family,  and  who  had  there  established  his  camp, 
when  in  imitation  of  HannibaVs  policy,  he  had 
carried  the  war  of  Rome  and  Carthase  into  Af- 
rica. III.  Annibalis,  a  town  of  the  Bnitii, 
now  RocceUa. IV.  Cyri,  a  country  of  Cili- 
cia, where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched 
against  Crcesus.    Curt.  3,  c.  4.— V.  Julia,  a 

town  of  Spain. VI.  Posthumiana,  a  place 

of  Spain.  Birt.  Bisp.  8.  '*  The  termination 
Chester^  applied  to  many  cities  in  England,  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  terta  Castrum,  which 
the  Roman  domination  had  established  and  ren- 
dered fhmDiar  in  Britain;  and  which,  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  having  taken  the  form  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Chester  indif- 
ferently."    ITAnviUe. 

Castuj.0,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belonged  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Beetis.  PhtLim 
Sert.-^Liv,  34,  c.  41.— JBol.  3,  y.  99  and  M. 
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CiMBivmo*,  a  gmt  dediTity  near  Crrene, 
fixed  by  Sallnst  as  the  boondaiy  of  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  last  point  of  Mar- 
marka  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  sjmI  is  now 
AbaJcet^^adowk  SaUuM.  Jug.  17  and  19.~ 
PUn.  5|  c  5. 

Catadufa,  tbe  name  of  the  large  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear  of 
iraveliers  lor  a  short  space  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  nei^bouring  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  hearing.    Cic.  de  Samn.    Seip,  5. 

CatIna,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of 
moimi  Mtnti,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cbal- 
cis,  753  years  before  the  christian  era.  Ceres 
had  there  a  tenqple,  in  which  none  but  women 
were  permitted  to  appear.  It  was  large  and 
opulent,  and  it  is  reiiaered  remarkable  for  the 
dresdftd  oreithrows  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected firom  its  vicinity  to  .£ma,  which  has  dis- 
cbaiged,  in  some  of  its  eruptions,  a  stream  of 
lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  feet  deep,  advancing 
St  the  rate  of  7  miles  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
tains now  about  90,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  63, 1  5,  c.  84.— Z>Md.  11  and  14.— 
Sfraft.6— 7»iicy<<.6,c.3. 

Gataomu,  a  country  above  Cilicia,near  Cap- 
padocia.    C,  Nep.  in  Dot.  4 

Cataractcb,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  now  Do- 
dnaoui.  It  rose  in  the  mountains  which  lined 
that  province  towards  Phrygia,  and  crossing 
nearlj  its  whole  width  from  north  to  south,  it 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
coast  of  Pamphylia  and  the  aonth-eastem  cor- 
aerofLyda. 

Ctthcaj  a  country  of  India,  the  precise  situa- 
Hon  of  which  is  not  known. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Caesar  calls 
ihem  SiKVi.  of  which  they  were  in  reality  a 
powerful  tribe.  The  territory  which  they  pos- 
sessed it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  as  it  pro- 
twbly  varied  with  the  result  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  other  Germanic  fiunilies.  They  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  tbe 
Sicambri  on  tbe  west  and  the  Cherusci  on  the 
north;  the  Maine,  within  which  thev  were  not 
srictly  confined,  forming  their  soutnem  boun- 
dary towards  that  triangular  tract  of  country, 
which,  lying  between  the  Danube  and  tbe 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtembu  rg 
and  duchv  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Cassel  is 
supposed  oy  D'Anville  to  retain  something  of 
that  of  CastellYun,  a  position  of  the  CaUi ;  and 
Marburg  is  believed  by  him  to  repre^nt  Mat- 
tiQm,their  capital.     Tacit  Ann.  13,  v.  57. 

CATimioEi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Chorges, 
o«ar  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Cos.  B.  Q. 
1,  c.  IC-PKn.  3,  c.  30. 

CiTASB,  a  peo^e  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
thejpresent  province  of  ComUU  in  Provence. 

CAOCAflm,  a  chain  of  mountains  wh^ch  close 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regioiut  of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
**  On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  tbe  numerous 
ehaJDs  of  mount  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor- 
ders on  the  vast  plains  where  the  Sarmatte  once 
vaadered,  and  where  the  Coesacks  and  Kal- 
laucks  now  roam ;  towards  the  east  it  bounds 
the  narrow  plain  that  separates  it  from  the  Cas- 
P^Sea ;  on  the  west  the  high  chain  terminates 
*>^ptly  towards  Mingrelia,  by  rugged  moun- 
ts called  the  Montes  Ceraunii^  the  an- 
^cMs.  The  two  yriscipal  passes  are  mention- 


ed by  them  under  the  name  of  ^the  CancasiaA 
and  Albanian  gates.  The  first  is  the  defile 
which  leads  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.  It  is  the 
narrow  valley  of  four  days' journey,  where,  ac- 
cordin|(  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  billed 
Arakutt  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an  enor- 
mous work  of  naiure,  who  lias  cut  out  a  long 
opening  through  the  rOcks  which  an  iron  gate 
would  almost  be  suflicient  to  close.  It  is  by 
this  passage  thai  tbe  barbarians  of  the  north 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  gave  different  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  commanded  tliis  pas- 
sage. It  18  now  called  Dariel,  The  Albanian 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the 
Caspian  Sea :  but  if  we  compare  with  care  all 
the  records  which  the  ancients  have  leA  us ;  if 
we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  exoressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  of  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his.  geography  must  be  the  modem 
Koim;  that  the  same  ge<Mrrapher  makes  $hit 
Diduri  neighbours  to  the  Tusci,  near  the  Sar- 
matian  passes ;  and  that  these  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still  dweU 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Ooma  Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan, 
and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam* 
sharie ;  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  misun- 
derstood. The  name  of  the  Caspian  nass,  be- 
longing properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  Tacitus  and  some 
other  writers  to  different  passes  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. But  we  must  distmguish  from  all  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  north  to 
south,  the  Iberian  passes  or  defile  of  Parapauz. 
How  ShaoorapOf  by  which  they  pass  from  Sme- 
ritia  into  Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which,according 
to  Strabo,  there  were  precipices  and  deep  abyss- 
es ;  but  which,  in  the  4th  century,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  over  which  these  mountains  extend, 
is  about  400  miles  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Kooma;  about  756  between  the 
straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron ; 
and  about  360  between  the  months  of  the  Pha- 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  small  nations.  Some 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these 
mountains;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
etymoloffy  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but 
it  is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word, 
Caw  a  mountain,  and  a  Scythian  word  Cauyi, 
white  mountain.  Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspios ;  but  Pliny  saya 
that  the  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Gothic."    MaUe-Srv/n. 

Caucones,  a  people  of  PapUagonia.  original- 
ly inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  or  of  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dymn  in  Elis.  BerodoL  1, 
iM.—Strab.  8,  &c. 

CAtjm,  and  CAUDmM,  a  town  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  near  which,  in  a  place  called  Camdinm 
Fu/rcuU^  the  R<mian  army  under  T.  Veturius 
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Oaltiniis  and  Sp.  Posthiuniiis  was  obliged  to 
fanender  to  the  Samnltes,  and  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  the  greatest  di^^race.  Liv.  9,  c.  1, 
^Ui.—lMcan.  2.  v.  138. 

Cadlonu,  or  Gaulon,  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Achseans,  and  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  Paui.  6,  c.  8.~ 
Vifg.  JBn.  3,  V.  553. 

diUNUS,  a  city  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes, 
where  Protogenes  was  bom.  The  climate  was 
considered  as  unwholesome,  e^iecially  in  sum- 
mer. Cic.  de  Div.  2,  c.  A.^S^ab.  14.  Herodat, 
I,  c.  176. 

Cauros,  an  island  with  a  small  town,  former- 
ly called  Andros,  in  the  Mgeah.  Sea.  Plin, 
4,c.  12. 

Caystgr,  now  KitcheckMetTider^  which  ag- 
nifies  Little  Meander,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia, 
rising  in  Lydia,  and  after  a  meandering  course, 
falling  into  the  i&gean  Sea  near  Ephesus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  ana  neighbour- 
hood of  this  river  were  generally  frequented  by 
swans.  Ovid.  M^.  2.  v.  253,  1.  5.  v.  366.— 
MiH.  1,  ep.  bi.—Bmner.  U,  2,  v.  i&l.^Virg. 
a.  1,  V.  384. 

Ceba,  now  Cevaj  a  town  of  modem  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  cheese.    Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

Cebsnna,  mountains,  now  the  CetfenneSy  se- 
parating the  Avemi  from  the  Helvii,  extend- 
mg  from  the  G^aronne  to  the  Rhone.  Cos.  B. 
G.  7,  c.  S.—JMela,  2,  c.  5. 

Cebr£nia,  a  country  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  called  after  the  river  Cdnt- 
fMtt,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^none, 
the  daughter  of  the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  pa- 
tronymic of  Cebrenis.  Ovid.  Met.  11,  v.  769. 
— Sfarf.  1,  Sylv.  5,  V.  21. 

CECRdpu,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Cecrops,  its  first  founder.  The  Athe- 
nians are  often  called  Cecropida. 

CEiJEN«,'or  Celenb,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  of 
which  it  was  once  the  capital.  Cyrus  the  young- 
er had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  huntr 
in^.  The  Maeander  arose  in  this  park.  Xerxes 
built  a  famous  citadel  there  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Celsensfi  were  car- 
ried by  Anaochus  Soter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  founded.  St^ab.  \%-~Liv.  38,  c.  13.— 
Xsnoph.  Anab.  1 .  Marsyas  is  said  to  have  conr 
tended  in  its  neighbourhood  against  Apollo. 
Berodot.  7,  c.  26.—Ijuain.  3,  v.  206. 

Cblendr£,  Gelendris,  and  Celenderis, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in'Gilicia.  lAican.  8, 
V.259. 

Celenna,  or  Cel£na,  a  town  of  Gampania, 
where  Juno  was  worshipped.  Vtrg.  Mm.  7,  v. 
739. 

CsLTJB,  a  name  given  to  th«  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Pains  MsBotis,  according  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  PUit.  in  Murio.  This  name,  though 
anciently  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more 
particularly  given  to  a  part  of  the  Gauls,  whose 
country,  called  Gallia  Celtica,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sequana  and  Ghiramna,  mo- 
demly  called  la  Snne  and  la  Garonne.  The 
Celtae  seemed  to  receive  their  name  from  Cel- 
tns,  a  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Polyphemus.  The 
promoatoiy  which  bor/e  the  nama  of  GeUicom  I 
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is  now  callad  Cape  FinfUtmt.  The  bmm  of 
Celtee  was  bestowed  in  antiquity  upon  nnme- 
rous  tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  Roinans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  Barbarians,  and  inhabit- 
ing  at  different  periods  difiSerent  pans  of  the 
"  orbis  veteribus  notus."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  fami- 
lies, throttffh  all  the  north  and  north-«ast  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  Palus  Masotis,  extending  from 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  be«i 
imagined  and  exhausted  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin; and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  clearly  their  descent  from  the 
of^ring  of  Noah,  with  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progress  towards  the  west, 
as  the  Cimbric  and  Gothic  races  pressed  on 
them  from  behind  from  the  same  forests  proba- 
bly from  which  they  had  still  earlier  migrated 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Cimbri 
is  probable,  as  with  an  intermediate  race  \  bm 
their  esuibtishment  in  Gaul,  while  the  Gimbri 
still  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extended  to  the  Ghersonese  that  bore  their 
name,  marks  out  the  chronological  order  of  their 
progress  towards  the  west.  Ak  the  noithon  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subjecc 
to  the  pressure  of  the  later  barbarians,  the  Gel- 
tae  passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
selves  between  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later 
ages,  the  people  of  this  regicm  are  more  q>ecial- 
ly  alludea  to  when  the  Roman  historians  name 
the  Gelts.  Other  bodies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British'  Isles,  where  they  were  still  sub- 
ject to  the  same  invasion  of  their  territory,  nn- 
til  they  appear  to  have  retreated  at  last  to  the 
verge  of  tne  westem  ocean.  Then  it  is  tlmt 
poetiT,  if  not  history,  drives  them  even  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  cmims  for  them  the  discovery 
of  America.  When  first  the  Gauls  began  to 
find  themselves  restrained  in  their  settlements  ~ 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  by  the  in- 
ducements of  a  milder  climate,  they  passed  the 
Alps  on  one  side  and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other, 
establishing  in  Italy  the  naine  of  Gaul  from  the 
Alps  and  the  Adige  to  the  Appenines  and  the 
Po;  and  in  Spain,  the  name  or  Gelts  in  thai  of 
Geltiberi.  Vxd.  Gallia,  Celtica,  CeUiberi,  Bri- 
tannia. Cos.  Bell.  Q.  1,  c.  1,  &c.  MUa,  3, 
c.  ^.--Berodot.  4,  c.  49. 

GELTTBtRi,  apeople  of  Spain,  descended  from 
the  Geltse.  Vid.  Hispania.  Their  country, 
called  Geltiberia,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Arragan.  Diod.  e.—Flor.  2,  c.  17.— Sfraft.  4. 
—Lucan.  4,  v.  10.— 5W.  R.  8,  v.  339. 

Geltica,  a  third  of  Ganl  in  the  division  of 
the  Gommentaries;  its  northern  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Lenci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhes- 
tian,  Petmine,  Graian,  and  Gottian  Alps ;  its 
southem,  bjr  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Geven- 
nes,  and  the  river  Garonne ;  'while  the  ocean 
bathed  it  on  the  westem  shore.  Within  these 
limits  was  a  Geltic  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  people.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  line  which,  under  the  empire,  includ- 
ed Geltic  Ghiul.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  portion  of  Geltica  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire:  and  what 
remained  of  this  province  asBomed  tne  name  of 
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t  LimmM.  It  is  as  thus  redoced, 
tbaTGallia  Optica  is  most  frequently  consider- 
ed. When  the  Qcnls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, their  country  was  designated  as  QaUia 
Braccata,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore ; 
and  Celtic  Gaul  was,  from  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fering their  hair  to  grow,  called  Gallia  Comata. 

OsLTKi,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  between  the 
Anas,  the  Tagos,  and  the  ocean.  Their  prin- 
cipal ci^  was  Paz  Julia,  now  J9p^,  according 
to  D* Anville,  who  observes,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  havm^  crossed  the  Anas,  was  canton- 
ed mr  distant  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Pinis- 
Aeme,  which,  besides  the  name  of  Artabmm, 
was  also  called  Celiicum." 

CaLTOscfniJB,  a  northern  nation  of  S<'y- 
thians.    Sirab.  10. 

CmhsoMj  a  pomontory  of  Euboea,  where  Ju- 
piter CtruBut  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
€)vid.  Ma.  9,  V.  136.— 71m(«^.  3,  c.  93. 

Cbmgbbsjb,  L  now  Kenkrt^  the  port  or  har- 
boor  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  stood 
from  nine  to  toi  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
chres. The  'bath  of-  Helen  near  this  place, 
according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
qyring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 

milL ^11.  Another  of  Argolis,  ftom  which  the 

road  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Ar^golis  and 
Arcadia.  Pams.-^CoritUk.  ii.—Arcad.  6,  54. 
— Ow4«.  TriU.  1,  el.  9,  v.  l^.—PUn,  4,  C  4. 

CaNCBura,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephesus. 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  conoiealed 
afler  she  had  brought  forth.  TMt.  Ann.  3,  c.  61. 

CaNDCioNx.  a  name  of  the  Iceni,  according 
"  to  Caesar  and  Tacitus.    Comb.  Brit. 

Cenomami.     Vid.  AiUerci. 

CENTRxns,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Biedia,  now  the  Khabcw,  D'AnviHe  consi- 
ders it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorius,  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

CiMTBONn,  a  people  of  Gaul  inhabiting  the 
<3raian  Alps  about  me  sources  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween the  Balassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dem DampkM  and  department  of  btre.  A 
small  town  under  the  Romans,  Forum  Claudii, 
preserves  the  name  of  Cenitron^  and  was,  per- 
haps, at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Centrones; 
but  MonsUer^  which  formerly  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Darantasia,  and  was  certainly  at 
oneperiod  a  capital,  imparted  its  name  in  that 
of  TarofiUois  to  the  country  of  the  Centrones. 

CDfTOM  Cblljb,  a  sea^n  town  of  Etruria 
built  by  Trajan,  who- had  there  a  villa.  It  is 
now  ijwiia  Vtcekda, 

CxMTdaiPA,  (e$,  or  «,  arum,)  now  CnUarJuj 
a  town  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  .£tna. 
Cic.  Ml  Verr.  4,  c  83.— JZoZ.  14,  v.  905.— PKn. 

8,  c.  a 

Cbos,  and  Cba,  a  principal  island  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  was  supposed  to  hav^  been  torn  by 
some  convulsion  irom  the  southern  coast  of 
EuboBa.  The  inhabitants  were  lonians  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  liber- 
ty of  Oreece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
K  stood  within  five  miles  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium.  There  were  at  one  time  four  flou- 
rishing towns  on  this  island,  lulis,  Cartbeea, 
roil  Mia,  and  Poona;  but  before  the  time  of 


Strabo  the  population  of  the'two  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  former.  The  modem  name 
is  Zui'—Plin.  4,  l2.—Her<HioL  8.  i.—Strab. 

Cepbalas,  a  lofty  promontory  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtis  Major.    S^ab. 

CEPHALLtNA,  and  CsPBALLENu,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Acamania, 
about  120  miles  in  circumference  l^  modem 
measurement,  though  Sirabo  and  Ptolemy  re- 

I)resent  it  at  much  less.  The  name  of  Cephal- 
enia,  as  derived  by  mythologists  f^om  Ccpha- 
lus,  who  received  it  from  Amphitryon,  was  uuer 
than  that  of  Teloboas,  or  than  that  of  Samos, 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  M.4,671, 
and  9,634 ;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inhabitants  hv  the  name  of  Cephalledians.  11. 
2,  631,  and  4,  3S9.  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewise  TetrapoUs  from  its  four  princiMl  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Same,  and  Proni. 
The  modem  name  of  Cepkal&nU  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  to  that  which  desig- 
nated the  island  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

Cbphaloedis,  and  Cephaluixum,  now  O- 
phalu:  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sicily.  8U.  14, 
V.  263.— Cic.  2,  t«  Verr.  hi. 

Cephisu,  a  part  of  Attica,  through  which  the 
Cephisus  flows.    Plin.  4,  c.  7. 

CKPHisDB,  and  Cephissts,  I.  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Lilsa  in  Phocis,  and, 
afler  passing  at  the  north  of  Delphi,  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  BcBotia,  where  it  flows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  were  particularly 
fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are  called  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.  Strab.  B.-^Plin.  4, 
c.  7.— Patt5.  9,  c.  24.— ffojaer.  IL  2,  v.  29.— 
Luean.  3,  v.  ITb.-^Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  369,  L 3,  ▼. 

19. II.    Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  firom  Colonos,  and  passing  through  the  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  flowed  under  the  Long 
Walls,  and  fell  into  the  sea  near  Phalerum. 
Though  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos  the  Cephis- 
sus  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  a  perennial 
stream,  it  now  scarcely  reaches  the  harbour, 
the  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  purposes, 
or  for  the  irrigation  of  the  ground.— m. 
Another,  called  £leusinius,  to  distinguish  it  fWxn 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticus.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  known 
by  the  fable  of  Pluto's  descent  throuffh  the 
earth  at  this  spot  with  Proserpine.  SojSi  (Ed. 
CoL  GSb.—GeWs  IHner.—Pams.  AU.  38.  > 

Cbramicds,  I.  now  Keraimo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  Halicamassus,  opposite  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  ftom  Ceramus.  Plin.  5,  c.  29.--*JM&,  I, 
c.  16. II.  A  place  in  Athens.     Vid.  Aikena. 

Cebamus,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramicns,  now  Ceraima. 

Cerasus,  now  Keresoun^  a  city  of  Pontus,  <m 
a  bay  of  the  Euzine,  afterwards  called  Phar- 
nacia.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope.  Hence  Lu* 
cullus  brought  the  Cerasus  cherry-tree  into  Eu- 
rope.   lyAnvilU. 

Ceraunia,  and  CERAumi.    Vid.  Aeroeermmt. 

Cerauiqi,  mountains  of  Asia,  opposite  the 
Caspian  Sea.    Mekij  1,  c.  19. 

Ceraunub,  a  river  of  Cfqmadocia. 

Cerbalus,  a  river  of  Apulia.    PHn.  3,  c  II. 

CercasOrum,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  the 
Nile  divides  iteelf  into  the  Pelusian  and  Gaao- 
pic  months.    B&odol.  SS,  c.  15. 
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CawncA,  L  now  Kerkmi,  a  small  island  of 
tha  Blediterranean,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.   TacU.  1,  Ann.  53.Stra6. 

17.— Lfv.  33,  c.  48.—Plin.  6,  c  7. U.    A 

moimtainof  Thrace,  towards  Macedonia.  THur 

CsacDnuM,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  near  lake 
Boebe.    Ldv.  31,  c.  41. 

CaacTANi,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modem  district  of  Cerdana  in  Catalonia. 
Plm,  3,  c.  3. 

Cbbilla,  or  CfRiLLJB,  now  Cirella  Vecchia^ 
a  town  of  the  Bruiii  near  the  Laus.    Strab,  6. 

CniMTBUS,  probably  now  Qer^nda^  a  town 
of  Enboea.    Cram. 

Ckbne,  sn  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, on  the  African  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
guin,  which  the  Maures  call  Gkir.  IfAnvilU. 
-^Slrab,  l.^Plif^.  5  and  6. 

Ckbon,  a  fountain  of  Histieeotis,  whose  wa- 
fers rendered  black  all  the  sheep  that  drank  of 
tHem.    PUn,  3,  c.  d. 

Canus,  I.  a  river  of  Mysia. ^11.  A  moun- 
tain whkh  separated  Noncum  from  Pannonia. 

CiuBORAS,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  now  al- 
Khabowywhich  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
uum.  The  name  Araxes.  by  which  it  is  called 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  we  and  it  a{^lied  to  many 
other  rivers  in  anti<iuity.    I^AnvilU. 

CHJBaoNKA,  a  city  ot  Bceotia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Ath^piana  t^  the  BcBOtiaus,  B.  C.  447,  and  for 
the  victory  which  Philip  of  Macedcmia  obtained 
there  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebensr 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  This  town  witr 
nessed  another  bloody  engagement,  between  the 
Romans  under  the  conduct  of  S}'^lla,  and  the 
troops  (^lyfithridates  commanded  by  Taxilesand 
Arcnelaus,  86  B.  C.  Cheeronea  is  now  called 
Kttprena,  and  is  still  a  pc^ulous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plutarch.  Cram.-^Paus.  9, 
c.  40.— PW.  in  P^s.  Ajc—Strab,  9. 

Chai.£on,  a  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  CrissBsan  gulf.  Its  harbour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Seala  ofSalona  is  now  laid  down  in 
modem  nucps.    Cram. 

CiiALciDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  op- 
-posite  Byzantium,  built  bv  a  colony  from  Me- 
«ara,  headed  by  Argias,  B.C.  686.  "Chalce- 
'don  was  called  the  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
'of  its  Greek  founders  for  overlooking  the  more 
-advantageous  situation  of  Byzantium.  A  coun- 
cil against  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
-erf*  the  fiAh  century,  has  illastrated  Chalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  the  Turks  the  name  of 
JCsili.£Mi,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi"  I^An- 
vme.-S^ab.  l.'-Plin.  5,  c.  38.— A«d«.  1,  c.  19. 

CHAixanicB,  I.  "  a  country  of  Macedonia, 
sooth  and  east  of  Myfijdonia,  so  named  from  the 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Eubcean  ori- 
gin, who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements  in 
Sus  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thu- 
CTdides  always  terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of 
Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparoitly  firom  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubcea."— "  The  whole  of  Chal 
cidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
peninsula,  confined  between  the  gulf  of  Thes- 
sakmica  and  the  Strymonicus  Sinus.  But  it 
also  comprises  within  itself  three  smaller  penin- 
sulas, separated  from  each  other  by  inlets  of  the 
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sea."    Cram, ^U.  Adialriot  ofSfiik    VU. 

ChalcU. 

CaAiOBy  I.  the  principal  city  of  Eobcat,  aitii- 
ate  on  the  Euripus,  nearly  opposite  AuUs.  w 
founded  by  a  colony  of  lonuuw  from  Athens, 
conducted  by  Cothus.  "  The  Chalcidians  hav- 
ing joined  the  Bceotians  in  their  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidse,  afforded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals."  They  therefore  passed 
over  into  Eubosa  in  great  force,  and,  after  defeat* 
ing  the  Chalcidians,  "  seized  upon  the  lands  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  distributed  them 
among  4000  oftheir  own  citizens.  These,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datisand  Ar- 
taphemes.  The  Chalcidians,  aAer  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Eubcsa,  ana  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  by  the  Bceotiaifr,  fortified  the 
Euripus  and  established  a  communication  with 
the  continent  by  throwing  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  uie  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day.  Procopi^ 
us  names  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justi- 
nian.'' Cram.-^IL  B.  537.— firrmM.  5,  77.— 
EHod.  Sic.  13,  356. II.  A  tqjni  of  the  dis- 
trict Chalcidice,  in  Syria,  to  which  it  probaMy 
communicated  ib  name.  Tlus  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chalus,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  below  the^city.  The  Greek  name  Chakts 
*'  ha4  supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  JCir- 
Mesrtn,  little  known  at  present  in  the  vestiges 
of  a  place  which  the  Franks  call  the  €Md  Alep." 
VAnviUe. 

Chald£a,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inha)>itants  are  famous  for  thetr  know- 
led^  of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  ChaldsA, 
which  is  more  precisely  appropriated  to  the  pan 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  tne  whole  cooniry ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
the  rivers,  has  given  occasion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  Irak ;  and  it  is  by  the 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
inginto  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araby.   lyAnviiU. 

Chaltbbs,  and  Caltbes,  a  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, near  Pontus.  They  attacked  the  ten  thou- 
sand in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  courage.  Thcnr  were  partly  conquer- 
ed by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  (^  Spain. 
Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  421.— iSro*.  12,  ^.^ApoUon. 
2,  V.  375.— A«uMx4.  Anab.  4,  Ac-^Btrodoi.  1, 
c.  9S.—Juain.  U,  c.  3. 

Cbalybon,  now  supposed  to  be  Aleftpa,  a 
town  of  ByntLj  which  ^ve  the  name  of  Ckmiiba- 
nitis  to  the  neighbounng  country. 

CHALTBONiTis,  a  couutry  of  Syria,  so  famous 
for  its  wines  that  the  king  of  Persia  drank  no 
other. 

Chalvbb,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  JtuUn.  44, 
c.  3,  places  the  people  called  Calybes. 

Cba5nb5,  a  people  of  Epirus. 

Ciu5iitA,  a  mountainous  part  of  l^anit,  whieb 
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fBodvc9  itt  none  fhim  ChaiOtt,  a  son  of  Priani/ 
inadveitently  kiUed  hy  his  brother  Helenas. 
Then  W9»  •  wood  near,  where  doves  (Chaonia 
•PCs)  were  said  to  deliTer  oracles.  The  words 
Cktiwms  meUa  are  by  ancient  authors  applied 
10  aeons,  the  food  oibthe  first  inhabitants.  Lit^ 
am.  6i  y.  '4SK.-^Claudian.  de  Pros,  raft,  3,  v. 
47.— Ftf^.  JBm.  3,  ▼.  336.— Proper^.  1,  el  9.— 

CHAKinaoe,  a  river  <^Phocis,  falling  into  the 
G^phisus.    Sm,  TM.  4,  v.  46. 

Gbabonium,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where  the 
sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
disorden  by  certain  superstitious  solemnities. 

CniRTBins,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  oiv  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
S^lla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
tne  fleet  of  Uljsses.  The  exact  situation  of 
the  Charybdis  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems, 
B6  no  wmrlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now 
found  10  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  an- 
eients.  The  words  Iiicidit  in  ScyUam  qui  vuU 
viiart  CSUryA^Mt,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
fidl  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charyb- 
dis was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  for  which  then  she  was  struck 
with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and  changed  into  a 
whirlpool.  Ijyecpkr.  m  Cau. — Benur.  Od.  13. 
-^Proptri,  3,  eL  Ih—JUd.  U.^Otnd.  in  Ibid. 
de  PmUo,  4,  eL  1€|,  Aanor.  2,  el.  16.--  Virg.  JEn. 
3,v.49a 

Cbasb,  and  CHAua,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Amisia,  (the  Ems)  and  the  Albis  (the  JBdbe), 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territoiy 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  They 
were  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Weser)  into 
the  Chauci  Majoies  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
nores  on  the  west;  and  are  mentioned  particu- 
larly by  Tacitus  as  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  and  remarkable  for  their 
virtues. 

C^BKUDONif  iNBULJS,  Small  islands^opposlte 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  formed  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  Taurus  range. 
The  promontoiy  itself  was  also  called  Chelido- 
ninm,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  Cape  Keli- 
demL 

CEBLrodmuM.     Vid.  CkeUdcnia  Inmla. 

CiBLOirATAS,  a  ]»omontoiT  of  Elis,  below 
Cyllene,  and  forming  the  northern  point  of  land 
wmch  lies  upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  upon  the  south  was  the  promon- 
tonr  Pheia.    The  cape  is  now  called  TVmese. 

CHBExmoFBloi^  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
fed  upon  turtle,  and  covered  their  habitations 
with  the  shdls.    P2i9k6,  c.34. 

Chkltdobu,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 

CsBMMifl,  an  island  in  a  deep  lake  of  Egypt. 
Btrodai.  2,  c.  156.  » 

Chebon£a.     Vid.  Charonea. 

CHBBfioMEflDa,  a  Greek  word,  rendered  by  the 
Latins  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  these 
among  the  ancients  of  which  five  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated: the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Thra- 
ciAN  in  the  south  of  Thrftce,  and  west  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  Miltiades  led  a  colony  of  Athe- 
nians, and  bunt  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
its  isthmus  to  its  fiirther  shores,  it  measured  420 
stadia,  extending  between  the  bey  of  Melas  and 


the  Hdlespont.    Next  to  the  PeloponncsoB, 
and  scarceiy  less  noted,  was  the  CHEBsoiimia 
CiMBRicA,  now  H&lstein  and  JuUand.    It  was 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Codanus, 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  and  sqparated 
it  from  Scandinavia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  British 
Isles.   There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.    All  Europe  be* 
came  acquainted  with  the  various  people  who 
at  different  times  obtained  an  establishment  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  departed  from  it,  except  to 
carrv  slaughter  and  devastation  into  more  civi- 
lizea  regions.    In  the  earliest  ages  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Celts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
time   of    Marius,  it  sent  forth  another  popula- 
tion, the  Cimbri,  that  seemed  10  threaten  even 
the  pride  of  the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  and, 
as  they  boasted  themselves,  masters  of  the  world. 
Many  centuries  afterwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshippers  of  Odin  left  its 
narrow  bounds  to  trouble  the  new  countries  that 
arose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered  em- 
pire.   The  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
warriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  ana  last  of  these  to  estaWish 
themselves  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain.   The  Chersonesub  Taurica,  now  Crim 
Tiartary.  It  had  been,  like  all  the  region  of  the 
Mseotis  Palus,  in,  the  possession  of  the  Cimme^ 
rians.    The  name  Crim  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D'An- 
ville,  a  Cimmerian  derivative ;  tnoogh  the  Ta»* 
ri  or  Tauro-ScythaB,  at  a  very  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  first  European 
abodes.    From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Taurica.    They  in  turn  were  for  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  Mithridates  before  the 
overthrow  of  his  power;  and  afterwards  the 
Chersonese  became  a  tributary  kingdom,  ac* 
knowledging  the  superiority  of  the  emperors. 
On  the  second  coming  of  the  odrbarians,  towards 
the  last  years  of  the  empire,  this  region  was 
again  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Grothic  tribes,  about  the  Crimea 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  Chersonese  the  name  of  Gothia.    The 
situation  of  this  singular  peninsula  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  its 
form  and  boundaries.   It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  over  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blocking  up  the  passage  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais.    On  the  north,  the  morass  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Euxine, 
making  there  a  bay  called  Carcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  that 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.    The 
principal  cky  was  Panticupeeum.    It  was  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  is  now  perhaps  Kerche. 
The  fifth,  sumamed  Aurea,  Ues  in  India,  be- 
yond the  Gangres.    Berodot.  6,  c.  33, 1.  7,  c.  58. 
— lAv.  31,  c.  16.— Oic.  ad  Br.  2. 

Cherusci,  a  German  people  dwelling  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Chauci,  and  extending  be- 
yond die  Visurgis  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Catti.  These  were  all  of  one  com- 
mon race ;  and  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  Va- 
rus, by  which  the  Cherusci  and  their  leader  Ar- 
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attained  the  highest  hononr  and  the 

t  gloij,lhis  jpeople  are  sapposed  to  have 

i  subject  to  their  neighbours,  the  Chanci. 

CaxDdaus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Thes- 

8aloaica,fiot  sufficiently  large  to  suj^ly  the  army 

of  Xerxes  with  water.    Merodci.  7,  c.  127. 

Cbios,  now  Scio,  an  island  in  the  Mge^xk 
Sea,  between  Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Chione,  or  from  x"^y»  nunc, 
which  was  veiy  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
habited, and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  it^  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beauti- 
ftil  luirbour,  which  could  contain  eighty  ships. 
The  wine  of  this  island,  so  much  celebrated  oy 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esteem.  Chios 
was  anciently  called  iEIthalia,  Macris,  and  Pi- 
tyasa.  There  was  no  adulteiy  committed  there 
for  the  space  of  700  years.  Pkd.  de  Virt.  Mid, 
-^Horai.  3,  od.  19,  v.  6,  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  24.— 
Pma,  7,  c  4.— iMfete,  3,  c  2.— StroA.  2. 

Choasfbs,  I.  a  river  of  Asia^  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  of  this  river  was  sacred  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  carried  with  them  a 
supply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  rose  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Susiana,  passing  by  the  roval 
city  of  Susa.  The  part  oi  this  nver  which  be- 
longs to  Media  was  called  Eulseus,  the  Ulai  of 
the  prophet  Daniel.— II.  Another,  called  also 
Choes,  which  Chaussard  believes  to  be  the  pro- 
per name.— -III.  Anoiner,  which  rose  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Paropamisus  mons,  and,  after 
joining  the  Cophes  near  the  town  of  N]^, 
emptied  into  tke  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
mrod.  1,  lSB.-^lin.  6,  25.— ilrr. 

Chorismii,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  the  greait  na- 
tion of  the  Sacse,  dwelling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  boraers  of  Sogdiana.  On 
the  south  and  south-west  they  had  the  Parthi- 
ans.  Their  connny  is  now  called  Kkoaresm. 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Tartars. 

Chronus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
{JMkuAnia\  now  the  Menui^  or,  as  the  Poles 
denominate  it,  the  Numen.  It  rises  in  the  same 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knowledge 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  after  pass- 
ins  in  a  winding  coarse  through  the  forests 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Republic  had 
not  subdued,  and  which  were  little  subject  to 
the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  of  Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
of  Livonia,  scarcely  better  known  to  the  people 
of  antiquity. 

Chrtsa,  and  Cbrtse,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in 
that  part  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  was 
south  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,'upon  the  Sinus 
Adramyttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer to  nave  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, sumamed  Smmtheus.    Msla. — H&ii^.  1,  37. 

Chrt«a8,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
SimsBthus,  and  worshipped  as  a  deity.  CU.  in 
Verr,  4,  c.  44. 

CBRTBOpdus,  a  promontoTy  and  port  of  Asia, 
o|mo8ite  Byzantium,  now  SciUaH. 

Crrtsorrhoas,  I.  a  river  of  Sjrria.  It  pass- 
ed by  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  several  currents.  The  modem 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  anotheir  name, 
Baidine,  by  which  it  was  also  known  in  anti- 


ouity.— — -n.  Another  of  Axgolis,  thai  Hawed 
through  the  city  of  TroBzene. 

CnuLJs,  now  SiniUi,  a  town  of  Pannoiua, 
where  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Conatanline. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Oratian.  JBui^ap,  10, 
c.  4.— JIferceU;  3(^  c.  24.   # 

CiEraA,  now  BuruZf  a  town  of  Phry^  on 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycia.  It 
was  called  Magna,  to  distinguish  it  from  Ctba- 
RA  Pabva  in  Pamphylia.  The  latter  oi  these 
towns  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melas.  HoraL  1,  ep.  6,  v.  33.— Cic.  in  Verr, 
4,  c.  13.— iU^tc.  5,  ep.  2. 

CicdNEs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  the  He- 
brus.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
quered them,  and  plundered  their  chief  city 
Lsmarus,  because  iney  had  assisted  Priam 
against  the  Greeks.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  83, 1.  15, 
V.  313.— Kir^.  G,  4,  v.  520,  Ac— JWrto,  c.  2. 

CiLicu,  I.  a  countTy  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  by  the  poets  and  mythologists  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taurus  divided  it  from  Pisi- 
dia,  Lycaonia  in  Phrygia,  and  Cataoniain  Cap- 
padocia ;  Pamphvliatwrdered  on  it  towards  the 
north-west ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  open 
Mediterranean':  cm  the  east  the  Amanus  mons, 
which  separated  it  fVom  Comagene ;  and  on  the 
south  the  Aulon  Cilicius  lay  between  it  and 
Cyprus,  and  formed  with  the  Issicus  Sintis  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land  into  tbis  mountain-bound  country  was  on 
the  side  of  Cappadocia,  through  the  Ciliciae  or 
Tauri  Pylae,  through  which  Alexander  effected 
his  passage,  and  the  Armanicse,  or  Sjrriae  Pylae, 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  Persian  Darius. 
Cilicia  was  geojgfraphically  divided  into  Cilicia 
Aspera  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  fonner  were,  Selinus,  afterwards 
Tiajanopolis,  and  now  Selenti^  Seleucia,  and 
Tarsus  tne  common  capital ;  in  the  latter  were  " 
Anazarbus  and  Issus,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
em  empire  the  name  of  Isauria  extended  over 
the  Taurus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whole,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod,'that  is  to  say,  in  the  ages  of  the  Cru«ides, 
was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Lecn,  The  ori- 
gin of  the  Cilices  is  ob^re  ^  but  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wandered  to  Syria,  and  to  have  received 
then  permission  to  ^  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians^  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors.  In  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidse  the  people  of  Cilicia  became  greatly 
addicted  to  piracy,  and  wereonly  reduced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Romans,  who  appointed  three 
leaders  against  them  at  difierent  times ;  Servi- 
lius  svruamed  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed in  these  parts,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modem  name  of  Cilicia  is  Rskil^  which  occupies 
very  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

mountains  and  the  sea. IL  A  part  of  the 

Troad,  aboiu  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  was  also 
called  Cilicia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  together 
with  the  Leleges  in  Homer's  time,  inhabited  that 
region.  From  these  Cilices  the  name  of  Cflicia 
was  given  to  the  coimtry  between  the  Taurus 
and  &e  Mediterranean,  in  which,  after  the  Tro- 
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janvar,  they  fixed  tliemselTes.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  lay 
about  the  soiirces  of  the  Haiys,  and  was  by  the 
Romans  erected  into  a  prefecture.  It  contained 
the  city  of  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
ApoUad.  3,  c.  L—  Varro.  R.  R.  2,  c.  \l.Su0Um, 
in  Vesp.  h.-^Ekrodot.  %  c.  17,  U.—Justin,  11, 
c  n.—CuH.  3,  c.  ^—Plin.  5,  c.  27. 

CutBRi,  a  people  of  Grennany,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Flor.  3,  c.  3.  Vid. 
Ceiia  and  dtrsoitesus  Cvmbrica. 

CiMiinjs,  now  Viierbe^  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etruria.     Virg,  M^i.  7,  v.  mi.—Liv.  9,  c.  36. 

Cjmmsru,  I.  a  people  near  the  Palus  Maeo- 
tis,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyazares.  Aller  they  had  been 
masters  of  the  coimtry  for  28  years,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
history  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity as  thatwhicn  envelopes  the  accounts  of 
the  C)elise,  Cimbri,  and  Tentones.  By  some 
antiquarians  they  are  considered  to  have  been 
of  Cimbnc  origin,  and  by  others  of  Celtic ;  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
the  Celtse  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
regions  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onward 
towards  the  west.  In  this  case,  and  j)erhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  difiered  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  which  the  latter  admitted  in  their 
migrations,  as  from  similar  changes  which  they 
must  themselves  have  been  subject  to  on  the 
passage  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
south,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.  He- 

Todot,  1,  c.  6,  &c.  1. 4,  c.  1,  &c. II.  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sear 
shore  of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  living, 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscu- 
nty,  the  expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has 
pnroverbially  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  arew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  gloomy  and  dismal  country,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Homer.  Od.  13. — Virg.  Mn.  6. — 
Ovid,  Mst.  11,  V.  592,  &c.->iS»ra^.  5.  Vid. 
CelUe  and  Averma, 

CnofERiUM,  now  Crtm,  a  town  of  Taurica 
ChersonesDs,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cim- 
merii.  Of  this  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  moonlainouspart  towards  the  south  pre- 
served the  name  of^mons  Cimmerius,  in  which 
an  andent  place  is  discovered,  called  Eski 
Krim,  or  the  (Hd  Krim."    Mela,  l,c.  19. 

CnidLUs,  now  ArgevtHera,  an  island  in  the 
Cretan  Sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Ovid.  Met.  %  v.  463.— Ptt».  35,  c.  16. 

CiNOi,  now  Cinea^  a  river  of  Spain,  flowing 
from  the  PVrenean  mountains  into  the  Ibenis. 
lAum.  4,  V.  Zl.--Cas.  B.Ch  48. 

CwoGlum,  now  Cingdi,  a  town  of  Picennra. 
Cat.  BOL  Civ.  1,  c.  \b.—Cic.  AU.  7,  ep.  11. 
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CiNYPs,  and  CiNTpmis,  a  river  of  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  it  rose  in  the 
mons  Charitum,  and  fell  into  the  SjnasSyrticus. 
On  its  banks  was  the  town  of  Cinyps.  Hero- 
d4>L  4,  c.  198.— Plin.  5,  c.  A.—Lucan.  9,  v.  787. 

Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.    Plin,  5,  c.  32. 

II.  A  commercial  place  of  Phr)'gia. 

The  name  of  three  cities  in  BithynJa. 

CiRCJBii,  now  CtrcellOj  a  promontory  of  La- 
tium,  near  a  small  toiKH  of  the  same  name  at 
the  south  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circei&nses.  Ovid.  Mel.  14,  v.  248. 
—  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  199.— Liv.  6,  c.  Vi.^Cic. 
JV.  A3,c.  19. 

CiRRiiA,  and  Cyrrha,  a  town  of  Phocis,  at 
the  head  of  the  CrissEBan  gulf  at  the  mouih  of 
the  Pleistus.  It  was  only  10  miles  from  Delphi, 
and  was  used  as  its  port.  Cyrrha  i^  lamous  for 
the  Sacred  War  excited  against  it  lor  the  vio- 
lence oflTered  by  the  Cyrrhaeans  to  a  Phocian 
maid  returning  from  Delphi.  The  Amphic- 
tyons,  under  whoj^e  protection  all  those  were  in 
some  measure  considered  who  visited  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  denounced  an  exterminating  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  place ; 
and  the  oracle  having  seconded  the  denuncia- 
tion of  this  body,  the  whole  CyrrhsBan  territory 
was  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ampliictyoniclpague, 
were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrha. 
For  ten  years  the  little  state  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  of  supersti- 
tion; but,  at  last,  being  overcome,  the  whole 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  the  walls 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  surrounding  habita- 
tions were  razed,  and  it  was  forbidden  ever  afier 
to  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  occupied. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  seven 
sages  1  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  in  this  extirpating  contest.  "  The  Cyr- 
rhsean  plain  and  port,  which  are  now  accursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Cyrrhaei  and 
Acragallidae,  a  nefarious  race,  who  Violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures."  The  ruins  01  this  place  are  said, 
by  Sir  W.  Qell,  to  be  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xeno  Pegadia.  Pans. — Phoc.  37. 
— jEsch.  in  Ctes. 

CiRTA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way between  the  coast  and  the  Aurasius  mons, 
on  the  river  Ampsagas,  towards  the  source.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  assumed  the  name  of  Sitia- 
norum  Colonia,  but  this  was  changed  into  C(n\r 
stantina,  which  it  has  retained  to  modern  limes. 

CiSALPiNA  Galija.     Vid.  Gaul. 

C18PADANA  Gallia.     Vid.  Gavl. 

CissA,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coast  of 
Libumia,  above  Dalmatia ;  it  is  now  Pago. 

CissiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  Susa 
was  the  capital.    Herodot.  5,  c.  49. 

C1S8U8,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near  which 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

CiTHjERON,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  between  the 
territories  Bceotia  and  Megaris,  and  united 
with  mount  Pames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Bceotia  from  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  poets ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  trngiral  stories  of  Acta?on'55 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  CEdipus,  which,  in  its  result,  afibrded 
matter  for  the  two  greatest  efforts  of  the  genius 
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of  Sophocles,  was  on  this  celebrated  mount. 
Paus.  B(eU,  Q.'^Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1451.  "  It  is 
now  shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  de- 
solation i  and  covered  only  with  dark  stinted 
shrubs.  Towards  its  summit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  modern  name  of  EUUea."  DodweWs  Travels. 

CiTHARiSTA,  a  promontory  of  Gaul.  La 
Ciotaiy  near  CeresU.    lyAnvtUe. 

CmuM,  now  CkiUi^  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Cimon  died  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt. 
Plut.  in  Cim.—  nucud.  1,  c.  112. 

Cladeus,  a  river  01  Elis,  passing  near  Olym- 
pia,  and  honoured  next  to  the  Alpheus.  Paus. 
5,  c.  7. 

Clanius,  or  Clanis,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

Virg.  G.  2,  V.  225. II.  of  Etruria,  now  CMa- 

na.    Sil.  8,  v.  434.— 7>iai.  1,  An.  79. 

Claros,  or  Clarus,  a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  surnamed  Clarius.  It  is  situated 
near  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
mythol(^ists,  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias.  r^earchus  says  it  received  its  name  from 
irXi7f>o(,  sors. — {FaccioUUi.) — Plin.  1,  2,  c.  103. 
—Oind.  1,  Met.  V.  515. 

Clastidium,  a  town  of  Liguria,  now  Chias- 
teegiOf  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  ^olia  opima  by  slaying 
Yiridomarus,  king  of  the  Grsesata.  Clastidium 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
cinus,  witn  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there ;  and  it  formed  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Canhaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  It  v^'as  afterwards  burnt 
by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
CranL—Sirab.  5,  'Tl.—Polyb.  2,  34 ;  3,  69.— 
Plvt.  vU.  Marc—Val Max.  1,  \.—Liv.  21, 48; 
32,  29,  31.-CZC.  TVsc.  Disp.  4, 32. 

Claterna,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bononia. 

Claudiopolis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.    Plin. 

5,  c.  24. Another  of  Pontus, of  Dacia, 

of  Isauria,  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  colony.   Heyl,  Cosm. 

Clazomen^,  a  city  of  Ionia  m  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  SmymsBus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  and  for  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  modem  Vourla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Heyl.  Cosm. — Plin.  1,  14,  c.7. — Cic. 
3,  de  Oral.  34. 

CleOnjb,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus.  Strabo  places 
it  120  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  side,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fully  justifies  the  epithet  ciivri/irvat 
applied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  Cleonoe 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Caurtese. 

Cram.  Or. Jl.  B.  570. II.  A  town  in  the 

peninsula  of  Chalcidice,said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Chalcis.  Herodot.  7, 22. 
— PK».  4,  \0.—Herac.  Pont.  PoliL  30,  216. 

Cleopatris.     Vid.  Arsinoe. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  on  mount  Ithome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene.    Cram. 

Clibanus  M0N8,  a  part  of  the  Appenines 
south  of  the  river  Neathns,  now  called  Monte 
Vxsairdo.    Cram. 
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Climax,  1.  a  oeiebnted  pus  in  then^ifb* 

bourhood  of  Phaselis,  leading  from  Lycia  into 
Pamphylia.  This  pass  is  so  much  contracted 
by  a  brow  of  mount  Taurus,  that  Alexander,  in 
entering  Pamphylia,  was  forced  to  lead  his 

troops  through  the  sea.    D^AnviUe. 11.  A 

defile  through  which  the  road  from  Argolis  to 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modem  Scala  Tou  Bey, 
or  the  Bey's  Causey,  probably  answers  to  lue 
ancient  pass.     Cram. 

Climberris.     Vid  Augusta  Ausdorum, 

Clitje,  I.  a  wild  and  savage  people  of  Cilicia, 
addicted  to  plunder.  They  assembled  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  chief,  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  a  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain in  the  range  of  Taurus,  whence  they  sal> 
lied  against  the  neighbouring  cities,  plundered 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  utterly  ruined 
navigation  and  commerce.  They  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  routed  a  body  of 
horse,  sent  from  Cyria,  under  Conius  Sevems, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  Trosobor,  was  put  to  death.     7\»- 

cit.  Ann.  12,  55. II.  Livy  (44,  2.)  notices  a 

spot  named  Clits,  in  the  immeduite  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.    Cram. 

Clitor,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  Aroanius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cli- 
tor, the  son  oi  Azan.  The  site  is  now  called 
Katzanes.  There  was  at  Clitor,  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendered  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cram. — Paus. 
Arcad.  21.— P/m.  4,   19,  ^.—Strab.  8,  388.— 

Ovid,  Met.  15,  322. II.  Pausanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Clitor,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.    Cram, 

CuTUMNus,  a  small  but  noted  river  of  Um- 
bria,  rising  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  streams,  unites  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modem  Timia.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Roman 
poets,  as  affording  suitable  victims  to  be  offered 
up  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
triumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  name 
of  ClUnnno.  Cram. — Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

Cloac*.     Vid.  Cloasina^  Part  III. 

Clupba,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
Clupea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  fignreof 
the  nill  or  eminence  on  which  it  was  situated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  expedition  of 
Agathocles.  Vestiges  of  this  town  are  still 
known  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Akliiia.  Hue, 

Ct.usini  pontes,  baths  in  Etruria.  Horal.  1. 
ep.  15,  V.  9. 

Clusutm,  now  Ckiusi,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etruria,  the  capital  of  Porseima.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 
to  nave  belonged  to  the  Camertes  in  aces  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  out  even 
to  the  occupation  of  Etruria  by  that  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni,  pos- 
sessed it  at  the  era  a.ssumed  for  the  mythologi- 
cal account  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on  the  north-east,  ly- 
ing between  it  and  the  city  of  Pemsia  and  the 
Thrasymeoian  lake.  This  city  was  taken  1^  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Uie 
Roman  ambassadors  had  an  interview  with  that 
conquering  barbarian,  and  by  their  pride  impel- 
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led  }dm  to  the  seek  of  Rome.  Modem  C3U«jiis 
represented  as  occupyingthe  site  of  the  Olusium, 
which  we  have  just  described ;  but  a  more  recent 
city  of  the  same  name,  called  for  distinction  No- 
vum, was  built  imder  the  Appenines,  north  of 
Arretinm,  and  towards  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
GanL  Of  the  magnificent  mausoleum  which 
Porsenna  is  said  to  have  erected  for  himself  at 
Closium,  no  vestige  remains  to  confirm  the  im- 
nrobable  account  Liv.  2,  9,  and  5,  33,  and  10, 
25.— JPZtw.  36,  13.— CrfliB.  At  the  north  of 
Clusinm  there  was  a  lake,  called  Clusina  lacus, 
which  extended  northward  as  far  as  Arretinm, 
and  had  a  communication  with  the  Amus. 
Diifd,  li.—  Virg.  ASn,  10,  v.  167  and  656. 

CLcncs,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb,  2. 

Cneuu,  a  mountain  connected  with  the  hills 
of  Boeotia,  which  now  belones  to  the  chain 
catted  Talanta,  It  imparted  its  name  to  the 
Epicnemidian  Locri.    Cram. — Strab.  9. 

Cmiocs,  and  Gnidus,  a  tower  of  Doris  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  Triopian  promontory.  Venus  was 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  fa- 
mous statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  The  place  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Harat,  1,  od.  30.  Plin. 
36,  c.  15. 

Cnosds.     Vid.  Qnewu. 

CoccTcnn,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halice  to  Hermione, 
opposite  another  called  Thomax.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  mount  was  Pron,  which  was 
changed  to  Coccygius  from  the  fabled  metamor- 
phosis of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  1^ 
the  Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  of  Juno  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hill. 
CramL—Panu.  Cor.  36. 

CociNTUM,  I.  apromontory  of  the  Brutii,  now 
Capo  di  Stilo,  which  according  to  Polybius, 
marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  from  the 

Sicilian  Sea. II.  "  A  town  probably  named 

Cocintum,  but  which  is  written  Consilinum 
Castrum,  and  Consentia,  in  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  apparentljr  with  Stilo,  from  which  the 
cape  now  derives  its  appellation."    Cram. 

CoctTDs,  I,  a  river  ol  Epirus,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron.  It  is  one  of  the 
labled  rivers  of  hell  The  word  is  derived  from 

ccMTBciy,    to   lanufiU.     Vid.   Acheron. II.   A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

ContANtra  annra,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  BaUiCy  which  Tacitus  calls  Mare  Suevi- 
cum,  from  the  Suevian  nations  that  bordered 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
but  imagined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  sunposed  to  be  an  island  or  a  collec- 
tion of  islands.    LfAnvilk. 

CcELA  EiTBCEA,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Enboea  which  lay  between  Anlis  and  Gereestns. 
It  was  dangerous  to  navigators  in  stom^  wea- 
ther. Cram.Strab.  10.— Liv.  31,  ii.—He- 
rod.  a  13. 

CcELB,  a  quarter  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athena. 

CcEUMONTANA.     Vid.  Roma. 

CosLius  M0N8,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome.  Vid. 
Roma. 

CoKAJON  SI0N8,  a  mouutain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markaMe  as  having  been  the  residence  of  a  pon- 
tiff, in  whose  person  theGetes  believed  the  aeity 
was  incarnate.    E^AnviUe, 

Couaa^  andCoLCBoa,  a  cooktry  of  AHa,  at 


the  south  of  Asiatic  Saimatia,  east  of  the  Enzine 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia,  now 
called  Mingrelia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Medea.  It  was  truitful  in  poisonous  herbs,  and 
produced  excellent  flax.  I'he  inhabitants  were 
originally  Egyptians,  who  settled  there  when 
Sesostris,  kingof  Egypt,  extended  his  conquests 
in  the  north.  In  the  lime  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchis  was  called  Lazica ;  and  the  name 
of  Colchi  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Laza,  which  was  formerly  only  proper  to  a 
particular  nation,comprised  in  the  limits  of  what 
js  now  named  Gvria  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  F*az.  That  which  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Mingrelia^onthe  Black  Sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  ascending  towards  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  as  is  that  more 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  hneriti.  D'Anvilk.—Juv.e,  v.  640.— 
Flacc.  5,  V.  4lS.—Horat.  2,  od.  13,  v.  S.—Strab. 
II.— Ptol.  5,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  24.  Amor. 
2,  el.  14,  V.  28.— JIftk,  1,  c.  19, 1.2,  c.  3. 

CoLus,  a  promontory  about  20  stadia  ttam 
Phalerum,  whither  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  the 
banle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  aiH 
cientname,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
)xv  ihsx  oi  Trispyrgoi.  Cram.— Herod.  8.  96: 
9,398. 

CoLLATiA,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north 
of  Gabii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Lucretia.  The  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collatina. 
Cram. — Strab.  5,  229. II.  Another  in  Apu- 
lia, near  mount  Garganus,  now  Collatina.  Cram. 
—Plin.  3,  11. 

CoLLiNA,  ihe  name  of  one  of  the  four  regions 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius,  Vid. 

Roma.    Cram. —  Varro. Porta,  one  of  the 

gates  of  ancient  Rome,  more  anciently  called 
Agonensis,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  present 
Porta  Salara.  It  was  by  this  gate  that  the 
Gauls  entered  Rome.     Cram. — Liv.  5, 41. 

CoLdNf,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Lam{^ 
sacus,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

CoLONiA,  I.  now  Colchester^  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  aliov^ed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from'  that  of  the 
river  Colne.  In  the  geography  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  oe  more  frequently  found 
than  that  of  Colonia,  if  we  except  Augusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  its  reduction  the  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,  for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
political.  Such  towns  were  designated  gene- 
rally by  a  surname,  from  some  circumstance  at- 
tending their  settlement. II.  Equsstris,  a 

colony  planted  by  Caesar  on  the  Lacus  Lemar 
nus,  at  a  place  called  previously  Noviodunum. 
It  is  now  Nvon,  near  the  comer  of  the  lake  at 

which  the  Rhone  resumes  ite  course. III. 

Trajana,  called  also  Ulpia,  instead  of  Colonia. 
It  was  a  town  of  Belgica,  and  is  now  Kellen  in 
Cleves^  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.— IV. 
Agrippina,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  Germania  Se- 
cunda,  of  which  it  was  the  caj)ital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  bom  in  this  place,  and 
when  at  her  request  the  emperor  Claudius  cM»- 
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blished  in  it  a  colony,  the  name  of  its  padronesB 
was  bestowed  on  Ihe'new  settlement    It  is  now 

Cologne  upon  Ibe  Rhine.   Lwc. — Svet. V. 

MoRJNORUM,  a  town  of  Ganl,  now  l^rrouen  in 

Artois. VI.  NoRBENaiB,  a  town  of  Spain, 

now  Alcantara. VII.  Valentia,  a  town  of 

Spain,  which  now  bears  the  same  name. 

ColOnos,  an  eminence  near  Athens.  Vid. 
Alherut. 

Colophon,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  first  built  by  Mopsus  the 
son  of  Manto,  and  colonized  by  the  sons  of  Cod- 
rus.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Miomermus, 
Nicander,  and  Xenophanes,  and  one  of  the  cities 
which  disputed  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Homer.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there. 
Strab.  U.—PUn.  14,  c.  20.— Pans.  7,  c.  3.— 
Tacit.  Ann.  "2,  c.  54. — Cic.  pro  Arch.  Poet.  8. — 
Otnd.  Mel.  6,  v.  8. 

CoLosac,  and  Colossis,  a  large  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  near  I^odicea,  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  The  government  of  this  city  was 
democraticai,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
One  of  the  first  Christian  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  was 
addressed  to  it.    Plin.  ^1,  c.  9. 

CoLUBRARU,  now  Maute  Colvbre,  a  small 
island  at  the  east  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Ophiasa.    Plin.  3.  c.  5. 

Columns  Herculis.      Vid.  Abila. Pro- 

tei,  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Proteus.  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  them,  though  Homer 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharus.  Odys.  4, 
V.  351.— rir«r.  uEn.  11,  v.  262. 

CoMAQCNA.  A  small  portion  of  S3rria  was 
distinguished  by  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  Minor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Cilicia.  The  capital  was  Samosata, 
now  Semisat^  and  the  whole  region  is  now  called 
Aladidi.  Afler  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  part  of  the  family  called  Seleucidas  are  thought 
to  nave  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  till  Vespasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mighty  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Euphratesian  province.  Strab.  11 
and  H.—D'AnviUe. 

CoMANA,  («,  and  orwn,)  I.  a  town  of  Pon- 
tos  towards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  It  had  a  famous  temple  of  Bellona, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia, where  the  worsLip  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphigenia  is 
said  to  have  made  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modem  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 

be  Tabachza^  in  the  district  called  Amasia. 

II.  Another  in  Cappadocia.  According  to 
D'Anville  its  present  name  is  El  Bostan,  but 
others  call  it  Arminacha.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  country  of  the  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria.  Comana  was  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  where  there  were  above  6000 
ministers  of  both  sexes.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
bm  the  king  of  the  country.  This  high  office 
was  generally  conferred  upon  one  of  tne  royal 
family.  Mrt.  Alex.  66.— Place,  7,  v.  636.— 
Stmb,  13. 
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CoUARU,  the  ancient  name  of  Cape  C(Mw> 

rin  in  India. 

CoHARua,  aport  in  the  bay  of  Ambrada,  near 
NicopoUs. 

CoMBR£A,  a  town  near  Pallene.  Herodai.  7, 
c.  123. 

CoMEn£,  a  Scythian  people,  being  a  branch 
of  the  Sacse.  They  belonged  to  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  and  dwelt  upon  those  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Sogdiana,  about  the  springs  of  tha 
laxartes.    PtoL 

CoMMAOENE.     Vid.  Comagcna. 

CoMPSA,  now  Consay  a  town  of  the  Hirpini 
in  Italy.  Tnis  town  revolted  to  Hannibal  aAer 
his  victory  at  Cannas,  and  was  made  the  deposir 
tory  of  his  baggage  and  munitions  when  on  his 
march  towards  Campania.  It  was  betbie  this 
city  that  Milo,  the  assassin  of  Clodius,  was  kill- 
ed, according  to  Veil.  Paterc. ;  but  others  read 
Cossa  for  Compsa.  The  territory  of  Lucania 
was  just  south  of  this  place ;  and  on  the  south- 
east was  the  nearest  frontier  of  Campania. 

CoMPSATua,  a  river  of  Thrace,  tailing  into 
the  lake  Bistonis.     Herodot.  7,  c.  109. 

CoMuM,  now  Como,  on  the  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Larius,  in  the  MUanex.  It  was 
situate  at  the  north  of  Insubria,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing municipia  in  the  time  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  that  lughland  town.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Novum  Comum  by  Caesar, 
who  established  there  a  colony.  Plin.  3,  c  18. 
—lAv.  33,  c  36  and  Ti.Suet.  in  JuL  28.— 
Plin.  1,  ep.  3.— Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  35. 

CoNCANi,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood.  Their 
chief  town,  Concana^  is  now  called  SantUlana. 
Virg.  O.  3,  v.  463.— iSW.  3,  v.  361.— JHbro*.  3, 
od.4,y.34. 

CoNDATE,  a  name  coomion  to  many  places 
in  Gaul.  D'Anville  says  it  denotes  a  situation 
in  a  corner  between  two  rivers.  The  principal 
one  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhedones,  still  a  popu- 
lous city  bearing  the  name  of  Rennes. 

CoNDiviENUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Ldger  near  its  mouth ; 
its  modem  name  is  Nantes. 

CoNDOcHATEs,  a  rivcr  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Ganges.  The  modem  name  assigned  to 
this  stream  is  Kandak^  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  side. 

CoNnausi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modem  canton  of  Con- 
droSj  situated,  according  to  Lmaire^  on  either 
side  of  the  river  VQu/rm,  ancient  Ultra. 

Confluentes,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the 
MoselUy  and  the  Rhine^  now  Cobleniz,  the  sta- 
tion, anciently,  of  the  first  legion.    Heyl.  Cosm. 

CoNiAa,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 
Ibems.    Strab.  8. 

CoNiMBRiGA,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  the  modem 
Covmbra^  is  celebrated  in  Portugal  for  its  tini- 
versity.    D'AnviUe. 

Consentia,  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Crathis,  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6,  265,) 
as  the  capital  of  the  Bratii.  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  but 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  war.  The  modem  Co%- 
senza  answers  to  the  old  town.  Cram. — Liv, 
23,  30.— Pitrf.  3,  5.— jPtoi.  p.  67. 

CoMSTANTiNOFOLis.     Vid.  ByzantiuM, 
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CoMTiBKDin,  a  riyer  of  Thrace,  rising  in 
mount  Haemus,  and  discharging  itself  into  the 
Agrianes  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Hebms. 

CoKTOPORu.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
roote  from  Mycaene  to  Corinth,  by  way  of  Te- 
nea.    Poi^.  16,  16. 

CoMTRA-AoNUM,  a  Romau  post  in  Dacia, 
on  the  Danube.  It  received  this  name  from  its 
situation  opposite  Aquincnm,  Buda,  on  the 
Pannonian  side,  and  is  now  Pest. 

Cop£,  a  small  bat  ancient  town  of  Boeotia, 
<Mi  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  Athamanian 
plain,  which  lakes  its  name  from  Athamas,  so 
lamed  in  ancient  traditions,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  dwelt  there.  North  of  Acreephia  "  is  a 
triangular  island  "  in  the  lake,  "  on  which  are 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Copoe ;  and  more  dis- 
tant, on  another  island,  the  village  of  TopoliaSy 
which  gives  its  present  name  to  the  lake.  Pans. 
BmA.  ^Z^.—Qelts  lUner. 

C0PAI8  PALUS,  now  Umne^  a  lake  in  Boeo- 
tia, towards  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opun- 
tian  bay.  Its  circuit  was,  according  to  Slrabo, 
not  less  than  47  miles,  and  it  received  the  waters 
of  almost  all  the  principal  streams  in  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  Although  the  name  of  Co- 
pais,  derived  from  that  of  uopee  on  the  northern 
shore,  was  generally  given  to  this  lake,  it  was 
also  frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
important  town  upon  its  bank,  or  on  the  rivers 
that  emptied  themselves  into  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  Haliartus  it  was  called  HaUartus  Lacus,  ana 
Orchomenian  at  Orchomenus.  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar call  it  Cephisus.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  to  the  town  of  Copee,  the  water  was  navi- 
gable for  ancient  vessels  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Pausanias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
riea  off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  the  surrounduog 
country  was  frequently  threatened  with  inun- 
dation ;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  the  draining  of 
the  plains  in  the  Lime  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
sites  of  CopoB  and  Orcbomends.  The  danger, 
however,  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  number 
of  subterranean  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  Opuntins  Sinus  and  tbe  Euripus.  Of 
these  there  were  fifteen  known  to  the  sunound- 
ing  people ;  and  a  modem  traveUer  "  observed," 
says  Cramer,  "  four  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ptoos, 
near  Acrsephia,  which  ccmvey  the  waters  of 
Copais  to  lake  Halica,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
The  other  Katabathra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  The  Copaic  eels,  of  great  ce- 
lerity among  the  Grecian  epicures,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
the  Boeotian  in  the  Achamse  of  Aristophanes, 
presents  among  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  mar- 
ket, his  Copaic  eel : 

Pans.  BoBot.  24.--Piin.  16,  d6.'^DodweWs 
Travels. 

CopHEs,  a  river  of  Asia,  which,  rising  in  the 
Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Aria,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  C^oes 
at  Nysa,  dischar^  itself  into  the  Indus  on  the 
borders  of  Scythia,  which  it  separates  from  In- 
dia.   Plin, 

CoFBOs,  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  To- 


Tone  in  Macedonia;  so  called  because  it  was 
said  the  noise  of  waves  was  never  heard  there  \ 
whence  the  proverb  Ka>^drtpo(  rvd  T»p<ay«iM  Xc- 
|iiM(.    Sirab.'-Mkla,  2,  3. 

CoPiiB.     Vid.  Tkwrii. 

CoPRATEs,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.    IHod.  19. 

C0PTU8,  and  CoPTOs,  now  Kifpt^  a  town  of 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  from  Alexandria,  <m 
a  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Nile. 
Plin.  5.  c.  9,  1.  6,  c  %^.'^Stfrab.  16.— Jin;.  16, 
V.  28.  From  this  i>lace  to  Berenice  Epidires, 
on  the  Arabian  gulf,  a  road  was  carried  across 
the  desert  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  was  upwards  of  260  miles  m  length,  and  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  the  aea-port 
and  the  Nile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  of 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  inland  mart  for  India  and  the  south. 
The  intermediate  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buried  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  commnnication  with  Arar 
bia  was  from  this  city  by  Myos-Hormus,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Sinus  Heropolites.  From 
the  name  of  this  town  some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  country  on  the  Nile. 
Vid,  Mgyp^us. 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  of  Dardanians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  iMcan.  7,  ▼. 
392.— Vifjr.  ^E».  6,  V.  776. 

CoRAX,  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
extended  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colchis, 
north  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

CoRCYRA,  I.  an  viand  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
about  12  miles  from  Buthrotum,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus ;  famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  UlysMS 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessively called  Drepom^  Scheria^  and  PkiBO- 
cia,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Corfu.  "  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely  where  the  town  of  Coriu  now  stands." 

Cram. II.  Nigra,  an  island  in  the  lUyrian 

gulf,  near  the  islands  of  Salo  and  Pharus.  Cos, 
BeU.  Civ.  3,  10. 

CordOba,  now  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Beiica.  This  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Turduli,  and,  under  the  ancient  inhabits 
ants,  of  the  whole  of  Beetica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  by  one  of  the  MarcelU, 
was  called  Colonia  Patricia,  U.  C.  621.  Cor- 
duba  is,  however,  much  more  &mous  as  the 
seat  of  the  Moorish  empiie  in  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages,  than  for  its  superiority  as  a  cmony 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glory  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed place  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
MaHial.  1,  ep.  GSi.-^Akla,  2,  c.  ^.-^Cas.  BeU. 
AUx.  bX—Plxn.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRDTLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  caught 
there  (Cordyla.)  PUn.  9,  c.  Ib.'-MarHdl.  13, 
ep.  1. 

CoRFiNiDM,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  PelignL 
It  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  only  the  honour  of 
being  styled  the  capital  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  Italica,  as  it  appears  to  nave  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  still  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  this 
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put  of  haijt  and  one  which  Csesar  was  most 
Ukxions  to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
libei;^es  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to  him 
after  a  short  deteoce,  when  On.  Domitius,  the 
governor,  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
troops  to  Brundusium.     Cram. 

CoRiNTHiAcus  SINUS,  a  bay  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Qreece.  On  the  east  it  washed  the 
shores  of  the  isthmos  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rated its  waters  from  those  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  Mgeaai ;  upon  its  northern  side  were  a 
small  portion  of  Boeotia,  and  th6  whole  length 
of  Phocis  J  and  on  the  south  it  had  Achaia  fVom 
Corinthia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhium.  This 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
most meeting  the  opposite  promontory  of  An- 
tirrhium  on  the  side  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gulf  on  the  west,  and  left  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  its  waters  through  the  Sinus  Patrse  to 
the  Ionian  Sea.    It  i?  now  the  gvifof  Lepanto. 

CoaiNTmrs.  **  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  commanded  the  Ionian  and  JEgean  seas,  and 
holding  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth,  from  the  preeminent  advantages  of  its 
situalian,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and 
the  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Qreece  was  sunk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin IS,  of  coarse,  lost  iu  the  obscurity  of  time ; 
but  we  are  assured  that  it  already  existed,  under 
the  name  of  Ephyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its  sove- 
reigns." The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical era  of  Grecian  history ;  and  Corinthus, 
the  son  of  Jove,  was,  according  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  author  of  their  name.  During  all  these 
ages  the  family  of  Sis3rphus  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidee  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacchiadae  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  the  Coriothian  state.  "  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
garis ;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia 
by  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  it  border- 
ed on  Argolis,  the  common  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  cliain  of  mount  Arachmeus." 
A  description  of  Corinth  naturallv  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  isthmus,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulls,  and  the  Acrocohnthus,  are 
principal  objects  to  be  described  under  the  se- 
cond head.  The  width  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
narrowest  part  is,  perhaps  six  miles ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  vessels  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  Many 
efforts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  to  effect  a  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortify  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  founded  in  hcmour  of  Neptune,  and 
continued  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
ctf  Greece  had  fallen  into  disuse,  imparted  a  sa- 
credaess  as  well  as  an  interest  to  this  peculiar 
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spot ;  and  here,  during  a  celebration  of  these 
festivals,  the  independence  of  Greece  was  pro- 
claimed by  order  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  On  this  little  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  aAd  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune. The  ruins  of  these  and  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  We  rode 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over  a  foss,  we 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  discovered  the  real  site  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  1  hese, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  of 
a  town,  surround  the  port,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  to- 
wards the  sea.  Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias."  On  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  liechaeum,  from  which  the  trade  of 
the  Corinthians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece ;  it  stood  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf;  they  had  the  port  of  Cen- 
chreae,  from  which  they  communicated  with 
Asia  and  the  east.  "  The  Acrocorinthus,"  says 
Strabo,  as  translated  by  Cramer,  "  is  a  loft^ 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
three  stadia  and  a  half;  but  by  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.  The 
side  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  city,  is  the  steepest.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  below,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  stadia.  Walls  had  been  con- 
structed up  the  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practic- 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  species  of  buildings ;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  more  than  eighty-five  sta- 
dia. From  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed with  snow ;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends 
the  gulf  of  Crissa ;  beyond,  are  the  Oneian 
mountains,  stretching  from  the  Scyronian  rocks 
to  Cithaeron  and  Boebtia."  The  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  different  deities ;  but  tne  Acroco- 
rinthus was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus.  Accordingly  her  shrine  ap- 
peared above  those  of  all  the  other  gods;  and 
1000  beautiful  females,  as  courtesans,  ofllciated 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  From 
these  rites,  which  they  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess,  a  copious  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  city;  but  as  foreigners  were 
principally  those  who  furnished  it,  there  arose 

the  proverb  oi  travrdt  dv^odi  eU  KSpivSttv  irriv  i 

^Xovf,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  their 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferred  to  annual  magistrates,  called  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chosen  from  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  oligarchv  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  family  was  not  overthrown  till  the 
year  B.  C.  629,  when  the  supreme  authority 
was  usurped  by  Cypselus,  the  son  of  Eetion. 
Cypselus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander, 
celebrated  for  his  cruelties  and  for  his  patron- 
age of  science  and  literature;  the  tyrant  of  Co- 
rinth, and  one  of  the  seven  whcm  their  coiitem- 
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ponries  aad  posterity  have  rendered  illustrious 
■8  the  sages  «  Greece.  On  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander  Corinth  submitted  to  a  moderate  aristo- 
cracy, and  living  contentedly  under  a  weU-regu- 
lated  government,  enjoyed  a  repose  unknown  to 
the  (Hher  states  of  Greece,  it  had,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Cor- 
cyra,  ils  principal  colony,  and  must  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  il,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
sought  lor  than  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  time  forth  Corinth 
shared  all  the  misfortunes  that  dissenticHi  and 
faction  had  entailed  upon  Athens,  Thebes,  Ar- 
gos,  &c;  and  the  Corinthians,  from  this  mo- 
ment, appear  in  all  the  contests  between  Athens 
and  S^parta,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other ;  in  separate  wars  with  the  Lacedasmo- 
Dians,  and  leagued  with  this  same  people  after- 
wards against  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians. 
At  Corinth  Philip  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  abso  his  son  was 
elected  to  fill  this  office,  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
Ubertv  than  to  its  Persian  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  his  generals  distributed 
among  themselves  his  uselessly  acquired  pos- 
sessions, Corinth  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  we  find  it  united  bv  Ara- 
tus  to  the  Achsean  league.  On  the  final  disper- 
sion of  that  famous  confederacy,  the  last  hope 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the  strength 
of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say 
Roman  destiny,  and  was  taken  by  the  consiu 
L.  Miunmius,  and  given  up  to  the  avarice  or 
rage  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  privileged  ma- 
rauders of  the  earth.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  foimd  there  were  immense.  During 
the  conflagration,  all  the  metals  which  were  in 
the  city  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  formed 
that  valtuible  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Corinihvum 
Ms,  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  artists  of 
Cormth  made  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brillant 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellation  of  Co- 
rmMum  brass  afterwards  stamped  an  extraor- 
dioary  value  on  pieces  of  inferior  worth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  fury  of  war  had  reduced  it ;  but  in  the  time 
of  CsBsar  it  was  colonized  by  his  order,  and  soon 
began  to  present  something  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  capital  of  Achaia  when 
St.  Paul  introduced  there  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  On  the 
division  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
the  share  of  the  eastern  emperors ;  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  this  famous  city  was 
transferred,  after  a  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  it  underwent  in  ancient  times,  into  the 
hands  of  those  rude  conquerors.  It  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  A  single  temple,  itself 
dismantled,  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  cities  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  modem  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab.-^Paus.  AU.  &.  Co- 
riniX. — Herod.— Thuc. — Cram.— Martial  %  ep. 
iS.—Su€Um.  Aug.  70.— Lw.  46,  c.  2B.—Flor.  2, 
c  IS.— Ovid.  Ma,  %  T.  340.— Bbrol.  I,  ep.  17, 


V.  2e.—PHn.  34,  c.  9L-£to<.  T%eb,  7,  ▼.  1(MU- 
Pans.  2,  c.  1,  &,c,—Strab.  8,  &c.— JS&mer.  JL 
15.— Cic.  Tusc.  4,  c.  14,  in  Verr.  4,  c.  44,  <k 
N.  D.  3. 

CoRiou,  and  Coriolla,  a  town  of  Iiatinm, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  C.  Martins,  called  from  thence  Co- 
riolanus.  Plin.  3,  c.  b.—Plvt.—Liv,    2,  c.  33. 

CoRONE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  (own  of  Ceron.  This 
to^m,  which  iKiis  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
upon  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
from  it  C oroneus.  When  the  Messenians  were, 
for  a  time,  restored  to  their  country  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spartan  authority,  the  name  of  Co- 
rone  was  bestowed  upon  this  place. 

CoRONEA,  I.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  between  the 
Libethrius  mons  and  the  Copaic  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiquity  that  mounted  to  the 
labulous  era  of  the  first  kmgs  of  Thebes.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  more 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Boeotia. 
Here,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesilaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  B.  C.  384.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  the 
edifice  in  which  "  the  general  council  of  the 
Boeotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  village  of  Koru^ 
nies:    Pans.  Baot.  34.— TA«c.  1,  nZ.—Xen. 

Hell.  4,  3,  8. II.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

Another  of  Corinth of  Cyprus— of 

Ambracia of  Phthiotis. 

CoRsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mare  Infemm,  on 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  ftam  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  Italian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespius  are 
considered  b^  the  mythologists  to  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eustathius  refers  its 
discovery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  named 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  obscurity  the  antiquary  Heylyn  proposes 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  who, 
crossing  over  n'om  Sardinia  atan  early  period, 
established  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  By  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cymos ;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
effected  by  the  Phoceans,  who,  about  the  year 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoid  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot.  The  next  pos- 
sessors of  the  island  were  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  denominated  Phoenician  Cymu?. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  at  first* 
in  connexion  with  Sardinia,  the  government  of 
a  praetor;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbarians  in  all  its  provinces,  left  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandals  of  Afti- 
ca  took  possession  of  the  island,  now  a  second 
time  subject  to  its  sway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
succeeded  that  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  full  of  the  wars  which,  from  this 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  they  carried  oq 
against  the  princes  of  Christendom.    The  prin* 
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cipal  Roman  colonies  established  here  were 
Uioee  of  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  first  bj  Ma- 
rios and  the  second  by  Sylla;  but  though  in 
these  places  the  Romanpopulation  may  have  pre- 
ponderated, and  though  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 
the  Tynans  of  xifrica  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  tem- 
porary possession  of  its  coasts,  "  the  insular  peo- 
fle,'*  says  D'Anville,  "were  Ligurian;"  and 
leyljrn  remarks  that  they  "  were  stubborn,  poor, 
unlearned,  and  supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
other  nations."    Cos. — Strab. — Diod.  Sic. 

CobbCiu,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthaxe. 

Coktona.  "  About  fourteen  miles  souu  of 
Arretjumwefind  Gortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
to  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  m  Italy,  and  which  to  this  day  retains  its 
name  unchan^.  Concerning  its  origin,  we 
learn  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who 
quotes  from  Helnmicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author 
somewhat  anterior  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sub- 
sequently advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified ;  and 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rhenia.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  Cor- 
tona i^led  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silius  italicns  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virgil,  who  frequently  alludes 
to  the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

CoBUB,  a  river  of  Arabia,  fiedling  into  the  Red 
Sea.    HBrodat,3,c.9. 

CoRTBAOSA,  a  city  of  Mysia. 

CoRTciuM  Antrum.  "About  two  hours' 
journey  from  Delphi  is  the  celebrated  Corycian 
cave,  surpassiug  m  extent  every  other  Imown 
cavern,  and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof^  from 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor;  and  vestiges  of  the 
drippinff  moisEtnre  (i.  e.  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  n3rmphs  and  the  god 
Pan."  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  perhaps  900  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
on  tne  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram.—Ekr.  8, 
36. 

CoRTomi,  I,  now  Curco^  a  place  in  Cilicia,  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
saffron.  Horal.  3,  Sat.  4,  v.  GS.—Lucan.  9,  v. 
809.— P2i».  6,  c.  27.— Cw.  ad  Fam.  12,  ep.  13. 

-^Siirab.  14. 11.  A  spot  called  by  Strabo 

CiMARiTB,  now  cape  Carabusa^  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  urete,  from  which  it  was  usual 
to  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Pelopannesus.    Plin.  4,  YL—St^ah.  17. 

CoRTFHASiuM,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erect- 
ed the  fortress  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Pylus,  assumed  that  name. 
Pom.  4,  c.  36. 

Cos,  now  StamcOy  and  by  corruption  Lau^o^ 
an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  called 
Sporades.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
signed to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  Nymphea.  The  silks  that  were  mar 
nufa^nred  there  became  a  great  article  of  luxu- 
ry at  Rome,  and  the  wine  of  Cos  was  a  favour- 
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ite  beverage  with  the  richer  citizena.  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  and  Apelles,  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  natives  of  Cos. 

CosA,  and  Cossa,  or  Cosjb,  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria.  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  ie8.—Liv.  22,  c. 
11.— Cu;.  9,  Att.  6.— CeES.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

Co8a£i,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of^  the  mountains  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conouest  of  this  peo- 
ple by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  days. 

C088EA,  a  part  of  Persia.    Diod.  17. 

CosYRA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  sea, 
near  Melita.    Ooid.  JFTast.  3,  v.  567. 

CoTBs,  and  Cottes,  a  promontory  of  Mauri- 


CoTHOK,  a  small  island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yard.  Servius  in  Virg.  jEn,  L  v. 
4Zl.—Diod.  3. 

CoTTijE  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Craous,  a  woody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apollo.  OmtL  Met. 
9,  V.  645.— Jiiw-tf<.  1,  od.  21. 

CbambCsa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 

Crans,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus  Laconi- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Trojan  Paris  first  stopped 
with  Helen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  violaUed  mith. 
It  is  now  called  Maraihonisi^  and  is  situate  but 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Bam.  IL  3, 442. 

Cranu.  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of 
the  island  of  Cephallenia.  Its  ruins  manifest  its 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  call- 
ed Cyclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  coimtry  in  the  Peloponnesus 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  Spartan  op> 
pressors,  the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  proper  place  for  the  establish- 
ment of  those  unfortunate  exiles. 

Cranon,  and  Craknon,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antipater 
and  Craterus  defeated  the  Athenians  after  Alex- 
ander's death.    Liv.  26,  c.  10, 1. 42,  c.  64. 

Crater.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentum  promontories,  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  now  the  Gvlf  of  NapUs^  was  called, 
in  antiquity,  Crater,  Campanus,  and  Puteolanus 
Sinus.  In  the  time  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  lined  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villages,  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

CRATms,  I.  a  river  which,  rising  in  Arcadia, 
ran  across  the  whole  width  of  Achaia,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinthia  Sinus,  at  the  town  of 

.£g8e,  nearly  opposite  the  Crissaean  bay. 

II.  Another,  now  Craii^  in  Lucania  and  the 
country  of  the  Brntii.  The  town  of  Thurii 
stood  upon  its  banks ;  and  according  to  Swine^ 
bume,  it  now  empties  into  the  Sybaris,  though 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.  Its 
waters  were  believed  to  whiten  the  hair  of  those 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  deriv«i  its 
name  from  the  Crathis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  Met. 
14,  V.  315.— Pai«.  7,  c.  25.— PZw.  31,  c.  2. 

Cremera,  now  the  Valai,  a  small  river  of 
Tuscany,  falling  into  the  Tiber,  famous  for  the 
death  of  the  300  Fabii,  who  were  killed  there  in 
a  battle  against  the  Veientes,  A.  IT.  C.  277. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  205— Jitr.  2,  v.  155. 

Cremmton,  and  CrommtOn,  a  town  near  Co- 
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wheK  Theseus  killed  a  sow  of  nncom- 
Ovid,JI§a.l,r.4S6. 

Crbmmi,  and  Cremsa,  1.  a  place  at  which 
the  Rcanans  established  a  colony  in  Pisidia. — 
The  foitificatioDs  ia  part  remain,  XLwm  an  ele> 
vated  point,  now  Kebrinaz. II.  A  commer- 
cial place  on  the  Pains  Mseotis.  BBrodot.  4,  c.  2. 

CBSM6uAf  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  below 
the  month  of  the  Addua  npon  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Pbiccntia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
blished themsehres  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  called  Italy  proper,  on  the  north ;  and 
from  these  cilies  they  expected  to  hold  in  check 
the  nnmanageable  inhabitants  of  these  northern 
region&  The  native  Gauls  were  only  succeed- 
ed in  mis  important  post  by  the  Romans  one 
▼ear  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  upon  Italy. 
In  the  civil  wars  Cremona  e^ioused  the  cause 
of  the  rnmblicans ;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Oaesar  Augustus  was  satisfied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  cit^r.  After  a  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  im- 
portance and  opulence ;  but  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
tius  and  Vespasian  again  reduced  it,  and,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  which, 
for  200  years,  had  flourished  and  prospered. — 
Uninjuied  by  foreign  attacks,  it  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  middle  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  republics  that  first 
asserted  their  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  emperors.  Liv.  31,  c.  56. — Tacit. 
fluf.  3,c.4andl9. 

Cbsotonu,  a  district  of  Mygdonia  in  Thrace, 
in  which  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  remained 
after  their  sradual  disappearance  fh>m Greece 
and  the  bordering  countnes.  This  region  alone 
was  reported  to  produce  lions  in  Europe;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  said  to  have  been 
attacked  bjr  those  animals.  The  name  of  the 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crestone.  Some 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  GrBestonia.  It  is 
now  Caradaeh.    Ebrodot.  5,  c.  5. 

Cbeta,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
south  of  the  JEgean.  It  *' forms  an  irregular 
paraUeloeram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
Sicihr,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards  Egypt ; 
on  |he  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare  Creti- 
enm;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Labvan  Sea, 
whidi  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cyrene."  Variaus  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  circumference  of  thi» 
celebrated  island;  Pliny  reports  it  at  SfJO miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west ;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  gives  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  639  miles.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  etymologj"  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assignmg  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  mythology.  Many,  however, 
derive  it "  by  a  syncope  or  abbreviation  from  the 
Cureies,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  the  principal  goddess  of  this  land."  Till 
the  era  or  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  occupied  l^  a  barbarous 
race,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes ;  confounded 
by  many  theorists  with  the  Curetes,  the  Dactyli, 
and  Telchines,  concering  whose  origin  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mythology  have  not 
invented  a  continuous  account.  The  age  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  ages  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  under  that  name, 
is  most  probably  to  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
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of  the  first  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  island, 
where  it  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  improve- 
ment of  Greece  ia  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Dorians  early  established  them- 
selves in  Crete;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
when  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minos  into  Laconia,  it  was  only  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  from  Crete,  and  from 
other  settlements,  the  institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
After  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  cities  of 
Crete  constituted  themselves  republics,  and 
were  generally  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  proved  under  the  more 
ancient  state  of  things.  ^  The  chief  magistrates^ 
called  Cosmi.  were  ten  in  number,  and  electea 
annually.  The  Gerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  tbe  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those  who 
were  thou^t  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmus.''  But  though  the  Cretan  are  supposed 
to  have  answered  as  a  model  for  the  l^rtan 
laws,  there  was  this  material  difference  in  their 
constitution,  that  while  every  regulation  of  the 
Lacedsmouian  lawgiver  had-  in  view  the  pre* 
servation  and  dimity  of  an  aristocracy,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  essentially  democratic.  The  island  .of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vicissitudes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
the  Mithridatic  war,  and  formed,  when  conque- 
red, a  part  of  the  government  of  the  proconsul  of 
Cyrenaica.  The  name  of  Hecatompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  it,  was  derived,  as  the  word 
imports,  flrom  a  hundred  cities  contained  in  it,  of 
which  for^^  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Qnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  early 
court  of  the  kings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
was  more  the  subject  of  poetry  than  this  island, 
"  t^e  mistress  of  the  sea ;"  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida,  which  rose  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Kainra  itaKirrm 
was  made  as  often  to  iaclode  with  the  Cilicians 
and  Cappadocians,  the  people  of  Crete  as  the 
citizens  of  the  voluptuous  Corinth.  Candia  is 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  Borat.  1,  od.  36, 
V.  10,  epod.  9.— Ovid.  Fasl.  3,  v.  444.  Ejnst, 
10,  V.  106.— VSrZ.  Max.  7,  c.  %.--Stfrab.  10.— 
iMcan.  3,  V.  184.— Fir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  104.— JWrte, 
3,  c.  l.—Plin.  4,  c.  1%.—Cram. 

CacncuM  mare,  that  nert  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  intervened  Detween  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  sodth-eastem  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Cram, 

Creuba,  or  Creusis,  a  port  of  Boratia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespi©,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me- 
garean  territory.  Its  position  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  lAvadostro.    Cram. 

Crimwa,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Brutian  territory,  now 
called  respectively  Capo  deW  Alice,  Fiymenica, 
now  Ciro.  The  city  of  Crimisa  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  alterthe  siege 
of  Troy.  At  a  much  later  period  Criml<«  is 
suppoflMsd  tohave  changed  its  name  to  Patemum. 
Cravi.-^Strab.  6,  264. 

Crtssa,  a  town  of  Phocis,  near  Parnassus, 

above  Cirrha.    It  was  especially  famous  for  thq 

celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in  its  plain. 

The  malpractices  of'the  Cnsaeans  induced  th« 
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Amphic^roDs  to  dsatroy  their  town  in  the  Cri»- 
saoan  or  Sacred  war.  Sir  W.  Gell  points  oat 
the  rains  of  CrisGa  near  aa  old  chiueh,  situated 
on  the  spot  still  called  Crista,  Crviiii.— SHra^. 
9,418.— i»aiM.—jPA«:.  37. 

Crjssjbub  SNI78,  a  part  of  the  Corinthiacus 
Sinas,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  bar  belong-/ 
ed  to  the  Locrians,  the  eastern  to  the  ^hocians. 
Strabo  sometimes  appears  to  have  applied  the 
name  of  this  panicuiar  bay  to  the  whole  Corin- 
thiacus Sinus.  It  is  now  the  ChUf  9J  SaUma, 
Cram.-^Strah.  8.^Tk/iu:.  1,  107. 

Criu-Metopon  paoMONTORiuM,  now  Cape 
Crioy  the  south-western  extremity  of  Crete,  \'2& 
miles  distant  from  Phycus,  a  promontory  of  Cy- 
renaica.  Oaifi.^*-Or  the  Ram's  Forehead, 
a  promontory  runnine  far  into  the  Euzine, 
which  terminates  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Turks  Kaaudje-bowrun^  or  the 
Black  Nose.    I^/bwilU, 

Caoons  Campus,  an  extensive  plain  in  Thes- 
saly,  watered  by  the  Amphrysos:  doubtless 
the  tract  to  which  ApoUonius  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  Athamantius.     Cratn.—Argtm.  i,  513. 

Crooodilopolis,  a  name  of  Arsinoe,  near 
lake  Moeris.     Via.  Arsinoe. 

Crommyoit,  a  place  in  the  Saranic  gulf  in 
Corinthia,  from  whose  capital  it  was  190  stadia 
distant.  It  was  near  the  Megarean  frontier, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  by  Theseus.    Cram, — Plut, 

CaoMNi,  and  Cromi,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  district  Cromiles.  A 
place  of  strength,  according  to  Xenophon.  Now 
probably  Crano.    Cram.— -Bell.  7,  4,  31. 

Cronius  mons,  or  the  hill  of  Saturn,  a  moant 
of  Elis,  on  the  sunmut  of  which,  priests,  called 
Basils,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year 
at  the  vernal  equinox.    Cram. 

Croto,  "now  CroUme^  on  the  little  river 
iEsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerfVd  states  of  Magna  Qrsecia.  Its  founda^ 
tion  is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achaean  lead- 
er soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a 
par^  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  715 
A.  C.  According  to  some  traditions,  however, 
the  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  ana 
it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Cro- 
ton.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
most  distinguished  followers  in  this  citv  toge- 
ther with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  ao- 
complisked,  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several 
other  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Oljrmpic  games, 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  raise  its  fiune. 
Its  climate  also  was  proverbially  excellent.  This 
town  was  also  oelebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth*place  of  Democedes,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first 
physician  in  Greece."  From  the  time  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto  besan  to  languish, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  l^  its  inhabitants.  '*  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on 
their  being  subseqnenUy  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  liocrians,  an  army  of  130,000  Croto- 
niatiewere  routed  by  10,000  of  the  enemv  on 
the  banloB  of  the  Sagras.  Dionysius  the  Elder 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  not 
long  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Croto  was  atill  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  I 


both  sides  of  the  riwr.aftd  ila  1 

a  circumferace  of  id  miles.    Bat  the 

qoeaces  of  its  war  with  that  king  pnnved  so 
ruinous  to  its  prosperity ,  that  above  one  half  its 
extent  became  desehed."  After  the  batOe  of 
Cannse  it  suriendered  to  the  Caithaginiane,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  I^o- 
cri.    Cramtr.-^St/rab.  ^-—Diod,  Sic,  4, 94. 

CarsTujuwuM,  or  CavaivioDM,  a  ec^ony  of 
Alba,  situated  near  the  Tiber  above  Fideam.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Virgil  and  Silins  Italicusw 
From  this  city,  the  ridge  of  which  mons  Sacer 
formed  a  part,  appears  10  have  been  called  Cms- 
tumini  CoUes ;  since  Vano,8peaJdng  of  the  ae> 
cession  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terns 
it  Secessio  Cmstumina.  The  tribe  calM  Cms- 
tamina  evidently  owed  its  name  to  this  city.  Its 
site  is  now  probably  occupied  by  M»rcigiimm» 
Veechio.  Crum.-^DiafL  Hal.  i,  53.^1^9.  1. 
38;  i%  34. 

Grustumius,  a  river  of  Umbrta,  flowing  lioai 
the  Appenines  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Ari- 
minium  and  Pisaurum.    It  is  now  Cmtea, 

Crypta,  a  passage  through  moont  Fanaily- 
pus.     Vid.  Pansiiijms, 

Ctembni,  or  Ctimbmb,  a  town  of  Theasaly 
[  to  the  ancient  Dolopiana.     It  is  said 


to  have  been  ceded  by  Peleus,  the  fhther  of 
AchiUeSjto  Phonix, probably  the  Cymine  of 
Lany.  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.    Cramr-^ApriL  Atg9%.  1, 67. 

Ctenos,  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cher-' 
sonesos  Tanrica. 

Ctbsiphon,  a  ciiv  on  the  Tigris,  not  far 
from  Seleucis,  built  by  the  Parthian  monarchs 
with  the  view  of  depopulating  Babyion.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  the  ancient  site  of  Coche.  It 
was  first  Wit  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards . 
beautified  and  walled  by  Pacoros,  who  made  it 
a  royal  residence.  It  was  several  times  aaaanh- 
ed  by  theTloman  emperoes,  gnerally  without 
success ;  and,  amongst  others,  by  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  perished  there.  Thwe  is  do  doubt 
that  Ctesiphon  was  erected  upon  the  rains  of  a 
still  more  ancient  city,  CaltUk^  in  the  tend  o< 
Shinar,(6^  10, 10.)  The  sites  (^  Coche  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  called  «J-iyMcts,  or  the  Two 
Cities ;  and  in  this  laft  the  ruins  of  an  aneiettt  edi- 
fice are  called  Tdkt-Ksvra,  or  the  throne  of  Khn- 
roe$,    D'Anville.'-HefL  Coan.^R9mtmuUer. 

Cocuaos,  a  town  of  Coppadocia,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  now  C^cmm.  U 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  gorges  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  ue  gloomy  place 
of  exile  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.    ITAnviUt. 

CtTLjkRO,  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Ganl, 
called  afterwafds  Gratianopc^  and  now  <7rv- 
nabk.    Cie,  ep. 

CuMA,  CuMX,  and  Cyme,  L  die  most  pow- 
erful of  the  MfAxQ  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
wa^  sitaated  on  a  bay  called  CumeiM  Sin«% 
and  is  now  NmtmH.  This  cit^  was  the  hinh- 
place  of  Ephonis,  and  the  itesi^oe  of  the  61- 
Dylla  Cumana,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Si- 
bvlla  Cumsea  of  Cumn  in  ttalv.    jyAmmUt.^ 

Bnfl.  Com. ^11.  Another  city  of  the  aame 

name,  in  Campania,  sitaated  on  a  rocky  hiU 
washed  by  the  sea,  near  the  peninacda  which 
tenmnates  in  the  Misenom  Pronumtorioas,  nd 
not  far  from  the  Avenuan  and  LiKnae  lakes. 
"  It  is  sienerally  agreed  that  Cmmm  was  fooad* 
ed  at  a  veiy  eaiiy  period  bf  soott  Ghnpohvaf  E» 
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r  tiw  esadnel  flf  HiBpoclM  of  CviM 
lofClwlcisL  Th« LatinpoetSi 
with  Viijpi  t  their  head,  mil  diBtingnwh  Cma 
b^thetineoftheBBboiccitj.  The  period  «t 
which  CunMB  was  founded  is  stated  in  the  Chio- 
nokfty  of  Buaebtiis  to  have  been  about  1000 
A.  C^that  is^  a  few  jreara  before  the  great  mi- 
gradoB  (i€  the  lonians  into  Ada  Minor."  In 
the  ttSth  year  of  Rome  the  Cumaeans  compel- 
led the  Rtnwnans,  who  souf  ht  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  south,  to  abanaon  the  siege  of  their 
city;  and  twenty  yean  later,  Anstodemus,  the 
Cumman  leader,  defeated  and  slew  Anms,  the 
soa  of  the  Etmsean  Poreenna.  Shortly  after, 
Anatodemns  usurped  the  ehief  command  in  bis 
nativ«  city,  and  held  it  15  years,  till  deposed 
and  slain.  Tarquinius.SupeibnsdiedatCumae 
A  U.  C.  SGO.  '*  Here  was  the  cavern  of  the 
Sibyl,' or  the  tenqrie  of  Apollo:  it  consisted  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  ofthe  solid  rock; 
bat  was  almoat  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cnmae,  then  in  the  pos- 
sesifln  of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ses;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  cavern. 
cained  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  involved  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  ruins  of  CumR  still  bear  thf  ancient  name, 
and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  on  which  the  city 
wasbnilt''  Owa.— Slfroi.  6,  SIS.-^Ftfr.  .<em. 
«,9,42.— JUr.3,31,34;4,44:ai4;  93,31,37. 

CoMAJios  annm,  a  name  of  the  BaytfNa- 
jdn,  otherwise  called  Crater  and  Putioolanus 
SinuB. 

Cdnaxa,  a  place  of  Assyria,  600  stadia  ftom 
Babylon,  fiunoos  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cvrus  the 
youn«|er,  B.  C.  401.  Mnemon  probably  occu- 
pies tiie  site  (^  the  ancient  place,  **  immediately 
preceding  a  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
la  the  march  of  Julian,  is  called  Maeepracta, 
after  the  Synac  Maif»rcti%,  denoting  a  aeri^a- 
tioB  b^  the  means  of  a  canal.'*  fyAfwiUe.-- 
Fkd.  m  Artax. — Ctesiat.  - 

CmiBDS,  **  the  wedge,**  a  name  given  to  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Lnsitania.  It  is 
now  Aigarve^  from  Garb,  the  Arabic  for  "  west.** 

Conu  MjMmukj  I  a  town  of  Picenum  on 
the  coast ;  aecordin^to  Strabo,  an  establishment 
ofthe  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  under 

the  name  of  Cupra. If.  MoirrlirA,  another 

lawn  of  Pioenum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iEsis, 
called  Montana  from  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains.   Oram. 

dmea,  a  city  of  the  Sabmes*  <m  the  Via 
Bidaria,  "  celebrated  as  having  communicated 
the  name  of  Gtuirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
tinguished also  as  having  given  birth  to  Numa 
Pompflius.  Antiquaries  are  .divided  as  to  the 
site  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cunes.— >01uverius 
plaees  it  at  VescovU  di  SaHna,  about  35  miles 
from  Rome.  The  opmion  of  Holstenius  ought, 
however,  to  be  preferred ;  he  fixes  it  at  Correae, 
a  little  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name.*' 
Otfak— fl»ra6.  5,  ^B^.-^VarT.'-Mn,  6,  811 ;  8, 

Cnaftns.    Vid,  JSioUa,  and  Part  III. 
Cinit«s^  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
lesideBoeortheCureies.   OaidL  JM.  8,  v.  IM. 
Cmoa.    Ftd-PmrtlL 

iMdm  die 


of  Cyprus  inio  two  BBfta  illi 
BOW  called  OteMla,  oriictia  OiM.   jyAamOi, 

CcRioaoLirjB»  a  peqfile  of  Aimorica,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  territory  ofthe  Ambibari 
and  Rhedones',  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Ve- 
neti;  on  the  west  by  that*  of  the  Osismii  and 
Lemovices ;  on  the  north  by  the  ocean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  DepOftmtnt'de^-CQU^^ii^ 
Nord.  JjBWL—Cia.  Bdl.  'i.  2,  c  34, 1.  3,  c  It 

CuBioM,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  probably  now 
IHscofria.    lyAnriiU, 

CimLUB,  an  aboriginal  town  in  the  Sabine 
territorT,  to  the  east  of  Reate,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  velinns.  "  It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake. 
myv  PpjtJto  Raiignaiia,  and  the  floating  island 
on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  appellalion  of  Umbilicus,  or  cen- 
tre o[  Italy.  CutiliBi  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders :  they  iailed.  however, 
in  their  effect  upon  Vespasian,  who  died  here." 
Crtm.'-Dun^  mi.  1,  14;  9,  4Q.--Fii%.  9,  96. 
--rafT.apPfia.3,  13. 

Ctaiiejb,  now  the  Pavonart,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sa^  about 
90  stadia  from  the  mouth  ofthe  Thradan  Boa- 
phorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast;  and,  ao* 
cording  to  Strabo.  there  is  only  a  space  of  90 
furlongs  between  them.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
violent  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dangerous. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they  passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  them.  Tb(^wen» 
sometimes  called  SirntfUgades  and  PlamttM. 
Their  true  situation  and  form  was  first  explored 
and  ascertained  by  the  Argonauts.  PUn.  6,  e. 
\^-^mrodai.  4,  c.  ^b.-^AfcUan.  9,  v.  317  and 
60O.— Z^omA.  1965.— Stroi.  1  and  3.-*JMUa,  9, 
c.  l.^OM.  Trist.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

CrcLAins,  a  name  given  to  certain  istaads 
ofthe  Mgeaa  Sea  that  surrounded  Delos  as  with 
a  circle;  whence  the  name  (««>•*,  circukis.) 
"  Strabo  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  flnt 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,  where  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos, 
Melos,  Sipbnos,  Cimolos,  Prepesinthos  Olearot, 
Pares,  NaxoS)  Syros,  Myconoe,  Tenos,  Andros, 
and  Gyaros ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  Prepeanthos  and  Olearos.** 
Thera,  Anaphe,  and  Astypalsea  are  by  some  aa- 
signed  to  the  Cyclades,  "by  others  to  the  Spo- 
rades.  *' It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians, 
that  the  Cyclades  were  flrrt  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Carians,  and  Leieges,  whoae  rt- 
ratieal  habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  con^nMl 
and  (biilly  extirpated  by  Minos.  These  islands 
were  sulMiequently  occu]»ed  for  a  short  time  by 
Potycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  batdeof  Myeale  they  became  da- 
pendent  on  Athens.**  Omi.— filnsft.  10.— 
JPfta.  4,  19.— TW«yd.  1, 4,  and  94.— »rwM. 
1,171;  5,  9Bl  _         ^ 

Cfmtn,  aiifcrofCdieianear  Tanas,  whan 
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Almader  Iwtked  wheoBL  coraod  widi  sweat 
The  eonaeqaences  proTed  almost  final  to  the 
aKmarch.  The  Cjdnns  rose  in  momit  Tao- 
ras,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  below  Tar- 
sus, forming  by  its  expansion  the  port  of  that 
city.  Accordmg  to  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
BOW  called  Mmbafa  or  SinduM ;  at  least  he 
thus  styles  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Facciolati  gives  the 
modem  name  as  Caratn.  jyAnviUe, — Ckam- 
tard.^CurL  3,  c.  i.-'Jiutin.  11,  c  8. 

Ctdonu,  "  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
Dortant  cities  of  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
Cydones  of  Homer,  whom  Strabo  coosideied  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  origin 
to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having  been  exued 
by  Polycrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they  had 
expelled  the  Zaeynthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval engage- 
.  meat  by  the  ^ginetae  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably  revert- 
ed to,  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Cydonians.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Gtortjmisns,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  an  Athenian  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  analliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian 
goieral,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  The  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
Jtrami,"  Cram.—Bsrodat.  3,  Sd.^nuct/d,  2, 
65.--I^v.  37,  60. 

CvLLfiNB,  I.  "the  loftiest  and  most  celebrat- 
ed mountain  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  between 
Stymphalus  and  Pheneus,  on  the « borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyl- 
len,  the  sou  of  Elatus,  and  was,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  birth-place  o[  Mercury,  to  whom  a 
temnie  was  dedicated  on  the  summit.  The  per- 
penoicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  soine  ancientgeographers  at  90  stadia, 
bypthers  at  15.  The  modem  name  is  2!yria.  A 
neighbouring  mountain  wascalled  Chelydonea. 
ftrom  the  circumstance  of  Mercury  having  fbund 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  which  he  constmct- 

ed  the  lyre.'*    Cram,^Paus.'-Strab.  8. II. 

The  haven  of  Elis,  was  situated  120  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  m  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  Jiot,  however,  correct  in  af- 
firming.that  Cyllene  Ipoked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  westem, 
instead  of  the  northem,  coast  of  Elis :  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  m  fixing  its  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  Aruxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  shore  facing  the  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, onlv  meant  that  this  was  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  those  who  sailed  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He  also  informs 
OS,  that  at  an  early  period  Cyllene  was  the  em- 
porium to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants 
of  £gina ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief.  Dionysius 
Perigetes  indeed  affirms  that  it  was  the  port 
firom  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
tions into  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Cyllen*;  have  gt- 
nerally  been  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
seme  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  CHa- 
rvfuro,  once  a  flourishing  town  under  the  domi- 
natkiQ  of  the  Ven^ians,  to  the  south-east  of 


cape  TVfMsr.  But  the  distance  between  thii 
place  and  PalaiUpoli  or  EUs, doesnoi  a|;ree  with 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
considerably  more  than  190  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modem  maps.  Oma. — Strab.  8  — 
Poms.  EL  3,  96.  Are.  b.—I>um.  Per.  347. 
Ctua,  or  Ctmb.     Vid  Cwmr, 

Cynj^'ha,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  sitnated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
the  Achaean  league,  but  was  betrajed  to  the 
j£tolians  in  the  Social  War,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Polybius  ob- 
serves that  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhelm- 
ed the  Cynsethians,  was  considered  as  a  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in 
general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  sociable  people.  Polybius  accounts  for  this 
moral  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
music  had  fallen  among  the  Cynasthians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
CyniBthians,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which 
took  place  among  them,  many  of  the  towns  re-  ' 
fused  to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the  Manti- 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  through 
their  city,  thoii^ht  it  necessary  to  perfcmn  lus- 
tral  rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  m  evfery  part 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  were  said  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
CynsBtha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modem  town  of  OUabryta,^ 

CvNEsn,  and  Ctnetjb,  a  nation  of  the  re- 
motest shores  of  Europe,  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodot.  9,  c.  33. 

Ctnosargeb,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens. 
Vid.Atkena. 

Cynoscephaljs,  I.  hills  of  Thessaly,  forming 
part  of  the  range  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  from  mat  of  Lanssa.  These  hills  were 
the  memorable  sceneof  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phers,  was  defeated 
here  by  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  general,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  engagement.  And  here  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  T.  GLuiiictius  Fla- 
minius.  Cfillies.—Cram.—Stra6.9,4Al.'^lAv. 
33,  6. II.  A  town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thespiae,  taken  by  the  Spartans 
previous  to.the  battle  of  Leuctra.    Cram. 

Ctnoscei'hau,  a  people  in  India,  who  have 
the  heads  of  dogs  according  to  certain  tradi- 
tions.   Plin.  7,  2. 

CvNTmrs,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  now  Cintkia. 
Apollo  was  sumamed  CftUhius^  and  Diana 
CvrUkiay  as  they  were  bom  on  the  mountain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  0. 3,  v.  36. 
--Ovid.  6,  Mel.  v.  304.  F\isi.  3,  v.  346. 

Cynuria,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laconia,  on  the  Argolicus  Sinus.  "  Its  in- 
habitants were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
genous by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to 
uie  Leleges  or  the  Pelasgi."  The  poissession  of 
this  district  caused  continual  hostilities  between 
the  Spartans  and  Argives*  Thyrea  was  the 
principal  town  of  Cynuria.  Vid.  7%frea.  Cram. 
—BBrodat.  8,  73. 

Cynus,  "  At  a  distance  of  ninety  stadia  from 

thnus,  and  opposite  to  (Edepsus,  a  town  of 

<Ba,  was  Cynus,  the  principal  maritime  city 

of  the  Opuntian  Locri    According  to  ancient 
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tnMJitiniMs  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
Dencalian  and  Pyrrha;  that  princess  was  eren 
said  to  haTe  been  interred  there."  The  city 
was  taken  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  in  the 
Macedonian  war.     Cram. — Strab.   9,  425. — 

-  Crpaus,  an  island  in  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  south  of  GiHcia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Anion  Giiicius, 
and"  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  it  was  severed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
"Sio  place  in  antiquity  was  known  by  a  greater 
number  of  names  than  this  island,  many  of 
them  of  a  less  disputed  origin  than  that  by 
which  it  was  most  generally  Imown,  and  which 
prerailed  over  all  the  rest  The  opinion  adopt- 
ed byiyAnville  is  generally  received,and  leaves 
the  etymolog]jr  as  open  to  useless  discussion  as 
before.  "  It  is  thought  that  its  mines  of  copper 
caused  it  to  be  called  KuproSy  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  which  distinguishes  it  to 
that  of  the  island.  Its  other  names  are  thus  re- 
corded and  accounted  for  by  the  old  antiquary 
and  chorographer,  Heylin.  Cyprus,  "  called  at 
first  Cethinia,  from  Ketim,  the  son  of  Javan, 
who  first  planted  it ;  3.  Cerastis,  from  the  abun- 
duice  df  promontories,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
the  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns;  6.  Macaria, 
irom  itsfriiitiulness  and  felicities ;  7.  Asperia, 
finom  the  roughness  of  the  soil ;  8.  CoUinia,  fVom 
the  frequency  of  hiils  and  mountains ;  9.  ^ro- 
aa,  from  the  mines  of  brass  which  abound  there- 
in ;  and,  finally,  all  those  forgotten  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  last  m  the  name  of  Cyprus.  Nor  is  it 
more  strange  that  Cyprus  should  be  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  than  that  the  same  Greeks  should  give 
nnto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses."  The 
Pbcenicians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
prus, the  Greek  settlement  being  effected  later, 
and  not  before  the  termination  of  the  Trojan 
war.  A  separate  government  was  generally 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  but 
the  larger  eastern  empires  early  exercised  the 
nower  of  ultimate  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 
The  Persians  organized  nine  principalities. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  tnose  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  his  successors  settled 
it  on  Ptolemy,  and  united  it  to  Uie  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dtSBolution  of  the  unwieldy  empire.  During  the 
crusades,  the  king  of  Englana,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Imights  templars,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lu- 
signan,  the  titular  monarch  of  Jerusalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  year  1191,  and,  until 
1570,  it  remained  an  inaependent  state  with 
aome  interval  of  subjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  year,  however,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  nas  continued  ia  their  possession  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sa- 
lamis,  the  principal ;  Citium,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeno;  Amathus,  sacred  to  Venus;  Paphos, 
Ledra,  now  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isle ;  Idalium,  the  groves  of  which 
aw  celebrated  in  poetry : 


— — '  /bkwi  gremM  dea  Mlii  in  aUos 
JUalia  hteos :  mbi  moUis  amaricus  iUium 
FUniims  et  duici  adspirans  compUcHtu/r  umbnt,* 

"  The  ancients,"  says  Malte-Brun,  "  extol 
the  fertility  of  this  island;  the  modems  entertain 
nearly  the  same  opinion  of  it.  The  most  valua- 
ble production  at  present  is  cotton ;  we  also  send 
thitlter  for  turpentine,  building  timber,  oranges, 
and  most  of  aU,  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  women, 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de- 
clare how  faithful  they  are  ^  to  the  worship  of 
Venus.  This  island  anciently  had  perhaps  a 
million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,0b0." 
The  rivers  of  Cyprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  frequently  dry  during  the  warmer 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were  the  Ly- 
cus  and  the  Lapithus,  running  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  Santa  Croce,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  island  of  which  it  occupies  abnost  the 
centre.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  sumamed  CwriSj  who  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  many 
places  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its 
length,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1400  stadia. 
There  were  three  celebrated  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  Jupiter.  Sirab. 
ib.—Ptol.  5,  c.  li.—rior.  3,  c.  9.-%Am«».  18, 
c.  b.—Plin.  12,  c.  24,  1.  33,  c.  6, 1.  36„c.  26.— 
iM;2a,2,  c.7. 

Cyrenaica,  a  part  of  Africa,  north  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica, 
and  on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  The  name  of  Cyrenaica  is  deri- 
ved from  its  principal  city  Cyrene;  though  Pli- 
ny and  some  others  call  it  Fentapolis,  from  its 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Barce,  Damis, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  histoty  of  Greece, 
has  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
all.  "  The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera,  the  most  southern  island  of  the  .£gean, 
and  it^lf  a  colony  of  the  Lacedeemonians.  Du- 
ring the  heroic  ases,but  it  is  uncertain  at  what 
precise  era,  the  adventurous  islanders  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  Sinus  Sjrrticus  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  Cjrrene,  and 
which  is  now  lost  in  the  aesert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  Cyrene- 
ans  naturally  preserved  the  regal  form  of  go- 
vernment, under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated, 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  they  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  population  from  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  oy  this  reinforce- 
ment, they  attacked  thenei^hbouringlJbyans 
and  seized  on  their  possessions.  The  injured 
craved  assistance  from  Apries.  king  of  Egypt, 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formea,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and  to  chastise  the  auda- 
city of  the  European  invaders.  But  the  valour 
and  discipline  or  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  or  Africa ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  E^ypt  till  Egypt 
itself  nad  been  subdued  by  a  Grecian  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  Sesostris 

I  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies." 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  was  in- 
corporated, together  with  the  island  of  Cieie, 
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into  one  pityfinoe,  bm  they  were  afianrmrds  ae- 
pUMted,  and  Cyreuaica  constituted  a  proTince 
apait  A  fit  eoDcliisioa  to  this  brief  review  of 
i&  ancienl  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of 
Us  present  condition  by  Malte-Bron.  **  The 
conntzy  of  Barea  is  the  first  that  comes  in  oar 
way  on  leaving  Egypt,  Some  call  it  a  desert, 
•Bd  the  interior  country  merits  that  name;  oth- 
«ia  call  it  a  kingdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  indepen- 
deat  kingdom  of  Cy  rene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  of  Barca,  once 
Amed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
eultivated;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  securitv  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  dividea  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Deme. 
a  town  aorrouttded  with  gardens  and  watered 
by  refrediing  rivulets ;  hi^  subjects  may  amount 
to  90,000  tents  or  families.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengasi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolera- 
ble harfooor  in  a  fertile  territory.  .  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.  Among  the 
macnifioent  ruins  of  Cyrene,  the  limpid  spring 
fltilTflows  frcnn  which  tne  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tenls  amidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolo- 
meta,  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Bar- 
Ok  preserves  its  ancient  walls.  This  coast  seems 
tonold  out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or 
Mopie.  A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
dimver  those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
eients  sumamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hespehdes."  D'Anville,  corrob- 
orated by  modem  travellers,  informs  us  that  the 
cities  firom  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Pentapolis  are  still  extant  in  TUemeta, 
Barem,  Deme,  and  Bemie^  or  Bengazi;  while 
Teuclura,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
tinoe,  "is  found  in  its  primitive  denomination 
OB  the  same  shore."   Mda,  1,  S.—Hcrod.  4, 19. 

CTaiNE,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  from 
ApoUonia,  which  served  as  its  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Bftarmarica.  The  Cyreneans  became 
"  so  expert,"  says  Heylin, "  in  the  management 
Hi  the  chariot,  that  they  could  drive  it  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  always  keep  their  wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes,  of  Callimachu^, "  and  of 
Uiat  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  carry 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vu<.  Part  III.  Hsrodot, 
3  and  4.— Pa«5.  10,  c  13.— ^ra».  n.—Mtla, 
1,  c.  a— P2t«.  5,  c.  5.— 7)Kti.  Ama.  3,  c.  70. 

Cvaopoua,  a  city  built  by  Cjrrus,  was  situa- 
ted on  the  river  laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  D'An- 
ville  calls  it-Cfresckaia,  It  was,  according  to 
Btrabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
empire.    C^uasard. 

CvaRHEancA,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
from  Cyrrhua,  its  chief  town,  which  was  situar 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Corus, 
lyAnpiUe. 

Ctrrsub.  Thucydides  (3,  100,)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  simate  near  Pella,  mtn- 
tioned  in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Emalhian  towns  un- 
4er  the  name  of  Cyrius.  Palao  Catlro,  about 
cixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella,  is  very  likely 
tha  site  of  aneicnt  Cyrrhus.  This  city  proba- 
bly gwa  name  to  the  &pian  city.    Croai. 


Crrnn,  a  lar^  rivar  of  Ibtria,  whfeh,  rUng 
in  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  .* '~ 


pursues,  for  some  time,  a  north-easterly  coarse. 
At  length,  after  traversing  neaxiy  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Iberia,  and  forming  part  of  the  boondar 
IT  between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis^ 
charges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  two 
mouuis.  The  modem  name  of  this  river  is 
Kur.    lyAnviUe. 

Cm,  a  town  of  Cokhis,  situated  "^on  the 
river  Rheon.  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-|)laoe 
of  Medea ;  nence  the  term  Cytseis  qjplied  to 
her  by  Propenius,  and  Cyteea  Terra  lor  Col- 
chis.    Vol.  Floe, 

CYTBftRA,  now  CerigOf  an  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, lying  off  the  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  5  miles  from  the  promontory  of 
Malea. — It  was  once  called  Porphyiis,  either 
from  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abounded.  Cjrthera,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  isl- 
and was  governed  by  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodices.  appointed  by  the  Spartans^  oa 
whom  it  was  aepoidant.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
it  afforded  to  the  Lacedsemonians  safe  harboius 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  great  facilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  Laconia ;  so  much 
so.  that  Chilon,  the  LAcedsmonian  sage,  declar- 
ed it  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  that  istand 
were  sunk  in  the  deep.  After  circumstances 
proved  these  apprehensions  not  nnfotmded ;  Ni- 
cias,  with  an  Athenian  force,  seized  upon  thts 
place  in  the  Peloponnestan  war,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed the  Spartans, "  by  landing  on  the  coaai, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cmting  off  detach- 
ments." The  island  was  restored  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  bat 
was  again  taken  by  Conon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spartan  fleet  off  Cnidua.  Hither  Venos  is 
said  to  have  been  wafted  in  a  sea-shell,  afler  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  snp> 
name  Cytherea.  There  was  a  temple  sacred  to 
Venus  tJrania  in  this  place,  the  most  'ancienl 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  Greeks.  In  this  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythen,  aituat- 
ed  opposite  Malea,  about  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea,  wnich  had  a  harbour  called  Scandea.  Pam^ 
san. — Liuon.  33.  Phaenicus  is  another  har- 
bour of  this  island,  probably  the  modem  AmU- 
mono  or  San  Nickcio.  Platanjstus  its  chief 
promontory,  is  now  Cafe  Spati. — CVwa.— Ayl. 
Cosin,—Odyti.  I,  ^O.-Sn-od.  7,  886.— T»««. 
4, 53  and  56 ;  5,  l^.-^DM.  8U.  15, 449. 

Ctthnos,  one  of  the  Oyclades^hring  between 
Ceos  and  Seriphos,  now  called  Tiermia.  Here 
the  pretender  Nero  is  said  first  to  have  made 
Ihs  appearance.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Drr- 
opes;  nence  the  name  Dryopis  appUed  to  t&e 
island    Cram.^Hsr9d,  8.  46. 

Cytinbum,  one  of  the  four  eities  which  gave 
the  name  TYirapolU  to  Doris.  Strmk.  9.- 
Tkue.l^lOn: 

CvToaDs,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Paphla- 
gooia,  situated  west  of  the  promontory  oi  Ca- 
rambis.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians  and  the  port  of  Sinope.  It  was  built 
by  CytoruSp  son  of  Phryxus.  The  mooalain 
abounded  m  boxwood  of  a  peci:diar  qnality. 
The  modem  name  is  Ki$dr§M  or  JSCraa  , 
1,  \9.-'Slfab.  11.— Ftry.  Oeor  8,  947. 
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CvacnL  a  feowB  of  Mjiia,  situated  <m  an 
iaiud  aC  ue  sune  nanM  inthe  Proponds,  con- 
necfedlotbe  main  land  by  two  bridgeii  Inmt  by 
Aksander.  This  city  was  founded  oy  a  colony 
of  M^^*""**!  and  bood  rose  to  such  splendour 
as  to  be  styled  by  Floras  the  "  Rome  of  Asia." 
b  vas  amned  with  many  splendid  edifices, 
wmoDg  vbieh  was  a  magnificent  temple,  "  the 
pillais  whereof  being  4  cubits  thick  and  50  cn- 
hta  high,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone  only; 
the  whole  fabric  all  of  polished  marble,  every 
maoe  jomed  unto  the  other  with  a  line  of  gold. ' 
BnfL  Co9m.  The  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  eaptored  off  this  place  by  Alcibiades,  A. 
C.  411.  Bdithridates  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
thoogh  he  "  lost  before  it,  bysword,  pestilence, 
and  umine,  no  fewer  than  30,000  men,  did  not 
iucceed  in  his  attempt*'  In  later  times  this  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
ponL  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
tash,  and  the  city  itself  was  finally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Cyzicos  is  the  name  still  ap- 
plied to  the  ruins,  which,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
UB.  are  daily  made  more  ruinous  bv  the  stones 
and  marbles  bein|^  transported  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  (h  this  citygave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  diflerent  characters :  from  their 
efifeminacy  and  tunidity  arose  Tinetwra  C^ze- 
I  tram  the  beauty  of  their  coins,  n^i- 
Mf.  IM,  Casm.^I/AimlU.  It  has 
iient  hanMNirB,  called  Panormus  and 
Chytus.    J"ltfr.  3, 5.— P/ia.  5, 32.— />u>rf.  18. 


DaMj  and  Dabje,  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 
ing south  of  the  Ochus  in  Hyrcania.  Nomar 
die  in  their  character,  the  Dahc,  under  various 
names,  encroached  upon  the  territories  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
themselves  to  agreat  distance  from  their  proper 
settlements.  The  principal  branches  were  the 
Xanti,  the  Pissuri,  and  thePamiorApami.  The 
best  authorities  confine  this  people  within  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arrian  places 
them  on  the  laxartes,  which  he  took  for  the  Ta^ 
nats.    Their  country  is  now  the  DahuUM. 

Daoa,  the  extensive  country  reaching  from 
the  Enxine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  was  called  Ister,  to  the  Tibiscus, 
and  having  on  its  northern  line  Sarmatia  (Po- 
lamd)  and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the^barba- 
rians,  was  inhabited  by  a  peop^^  called  Gets 
and  Dad,  of  SCTthian  origin.  The  former  name 
prevailed,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans.  During  the 
years  of  the  republic,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
estdUishmcnt  of  the  empire,  their  territory,  se- 
parated by  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Roman  supremacy,  ofiered  little 
attraction  to  the  imperial  or  consular  leaders; 
and  the  Danube,  wnile  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in- 
sp&e  no  terror.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  their 
barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  their  cotmtry 
which  pivvailed  among  the  civilized  people  of 
ItaJy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
made  upon  their  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
empire.  This  reign  includes  the  histor^Tt  there- 
fore, of  the  principal  war  with  the  Dacians ;  of 


the  ohstiaate  resistaBce  ofoed  by  their  kiw. 

Decebalus  to  the  attacks  of  the  emperor ;  of  his 
subjugation;  and  of  the  reduction  of  Dacia  to 
the  condition  of  a  province.  In  these  wars  was 
erected  that  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
near  the  town  of  Zemes,  which  the  jealoosy  or 
the  fear  of  the  succ^bsor  of  Trajan  destroved, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  modems.  After  this  conouest  the 
term  of  Dacia  assumed  its  greatest  lalftude; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueror  was  pleased  to 
fix  his  name  to  a  province  that  carried  the  limiis 
of  his  empire  beyond  the  researches  of  authen- 
tic geography.  The  colonies  then  planted  by 
order  of  this  a^iring  prince,  are  supposed,  Ij 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  to  haye 
g;eneraled  that  peculiar  dialect  called  Daco-La- 
tin,  of  which  some  traces  reskain  in  the  idiom  of 
the  Wallachians.  If  the  conquest  of  this  coun- 
try added  ^lendour  to  the  Roman  name,  the 
maintenance  of  its  borders  against  the  barba- 
rians, who,  in  these  days  began  to  encroach  on 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  useless  and  im- 
possible, the  moderation  of  Aurehan  conse- 
quently induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advan- 
tage or  a  nominal  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
he  could  not  exercise  an  actual  government; 
and  removing  the  population  of  Dacia,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube} 
he  gave  his  own  name  to  that  part  of  Mcesia 
which  lay  eastward  from  the  IMargus,  and  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calling  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  this  province,  the  part  that 
bordered  on  the  river  was  called  Dacia  Ripen- 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedonia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
extent  Dacia  comprehended  the  modem  coun- 
tries of  Hunray  east  of  the  Teiss,  Transylva- 
nia, i^th  the  Bannat,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia : 
its  capital  being  Sarmizegethusa,  the  residence 
of  king  Decebalus.  On  the  reduction  of  the 
province  by  Trajan,  this  ciiyassumed  his  name 
m  that  of  tJlpia  Trajana.  The  western  part  of 
Dacia  was  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fixed  themselves 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  one 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannonia  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Jazyges  Metanastse.  Aurelian's 
Dacia  included  chiefly  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  The  people  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Getae  and  Daci,  generally  considered, 
having  been  different  only  in  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  in  the  cpuntry  which  they  both 
inhabited,  and  having  one  language  and  similar 
customs,  Ac.  But  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  Getas  were  the  earlier  possessors  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  subsequently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  it^and  obtained  there 
greatly  the  ascendancy,  ^hey  were^  most  pro- 
bably, of  Scythian  origin,  differing  m  the  set^ 
tlement  and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  ipreat  measure  superseded  by  the 
Goths,  a  stnl  later  people  from  the  common 
Scythian  hive.  The  names  Gets  and  Daws, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacus,  conferred  in 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  upon  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  show  how  earfy 
the  Daci  and  Getae  were  known  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  of 
these  oarbarians  was  held. 
Dbdala,  a  moimtain  and  city  of  Lycia, 
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wbftre  DttdaliiB  was  buried,  according  to  Pliny, 
5,27. 

Dalmatii,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
lUyria  was  subdivid^.  On  the  west  it  was  se- 
parated from  Libnmia  by  the  Titius;  the  Scar- 
dus  range  of  mountains  confined  it  on  the  east ; 
on  the  north  were  the  Bebii  montes :  and  on  the 
south  the  waters  of;  the  Adriatic  Sea.  "  The 
country,  in  the  lime  of  the  Romans,  was  full  of 
woods,  and  those  woods  of  robbers,  who  f^om 
thence  issued  out  to  make  spoil  and  booty. 
DaimaUs  aub  syhis  agutU,  inde  ad  UUrocinia 
prompUsimi.  By  the  advantage  of  these  woods 
they  intercepted  and  discomfited  Gabinius,  one 
of  Caesar's  captains,  marching  through  the 
country  with  1000  horse  and  15  companies  of 
foot.  But  these  woods  being  destroyed,  th«y 
began  to  exercise  themselves  at  sea,  in  which 
their  large  sea-coasts  and  conunodious  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occupation 
the  inhabitants  retained  the  natural  ferocity  of 
their  character,  and  their  maritime  transacuons 
were  for  the  most  part  piracies,  for  which  they 
were  soon  engagea  m  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  power  was 
extended  over  all  the  country  of  Dalmatia.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  province  were  Salona, 
the  birth-place  of  Diocletian,  and* the  place  of 
his  retirement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
^e,  Narona,  Epidaurus,  Lissus,  and  Scodra. 
Tkis  countiy  has  retained  its  ancient  name, 
though  sometimes  it  is  written  Delmaiia^  ana 
very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  its 
boundaries.  Strab,  l.—Ptol.  %—Cas.  Bell. 
Civ.  3,  9.— fipyi.  Cosm. 

Damasc&na 'a  part  of  Syria  near  mount  Liba- 
nus,  so  called  from  Damascus,  its  principal 
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Damasccs,  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phcenicia  of 
libanus,  to  the  east  of  Sidon,  "  situate  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas."  The  first  historical  ac- 
counts of  this  place  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
bavins  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  David. 
The  supreme  authority  in  Damascus  was  some 
time  afterwards  usurped  by  a  soldier  of  Hadade- 
zer's  army,  from  which  time  this  city  became 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
great  pre-eminence,  and  passed  successively  into 
tne  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successors  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  government  the 
city  of  Antioch  attained  the  supremacy,  and 
Damascus  ceased  to  be  the  principal  among  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
f^om  Heylin,  the  old  corographer  and  antiqua- 
rian, whose  work,  though  written  almost  200 
years  ago,  and  quite  before  the  rise  of  the  mo- 
dem art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  most 
accurate  information  in  Regard  to  the  ancients 
and  the  countries  of  antiquity.  "  Damascus,  a 
place  50  surfeiting  of  delights,  so  girt  about  with 
odoriferous  gardens,  that  Mahomet  would  never 
be  persuadea  (as  himself  was  used  to  say)  to 
come  unto  it,  lest,  beins  ravished  with  its  inesti- 
mable pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  there  his  paradise. 
But  one  of  his  successors,  having  no  such  scm- 
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pies,  remoired  the  regal  aeat  onto  ii|  WAere  it 

continued  till  the  building  of  Bagdat,  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  The  chief  builduig  in  it,  in 
later  times,  till  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  was  a 
strong  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  and  not 
without  difiiculty  forced  by  Tamerlane,  whom 
nothing  was  able  to  resist;  and  as  majestical  a 
church,  with  forty  sumptuous  porch^  and  no 
fewer  than  9000  lanterns  of  gold  and  silver; 
which,  with  30,000  people  in  it,  who  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary,  was  by  the  said  Tamerlane  moat 
cruelly  and  uimiercifully  burnt  and  pulled  down 
unto  tne  ground.  Repaired  by  the  mamelukes 
of  Egypt,  when  lords  of  Synai,  it  hath  since 
flourished  in  trade,  the  people  being  industnous, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans."  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament Damascus  is  famous  for  the  first  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  on  his  miraculous  conversion. 
It  is  now  Demeskj  as  named  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  according  to  D'Anville ;  who 
adds,  that  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  also 
called  Goutah  Demesk,  the  Orchard  of  DamoM^ 
cus.  This  is  not  the  only  name  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  the  modems  generally  call  it  Sham. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  80,000  souls.  HeyL^ 
2d  Sam.  8,  5,  6.— Jw.  7,  b.—Jjucan.  3,  v.  215. 
—Justin.  36,  c.  'S^.—Mela,  1,  c.  11. 

Damasu,  a  town  called  also  Augusta,  now 
Augsburg,  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

Damnii,  a  people  "  dwelling  in  Clydesdale, 
Lenox,  Stirling,  and  Monteith.  whose  chief  city 
was  Yanduara,  now  Renfrew."  Beyl. — CkmM, 
BrU. 

Damnonii,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Cambden  sup- 
poses that  the  name  is  more  correctly  written 
Danmonii. 

Dana,  a  town  of  Cuypadocia,  which  D'An- 
ville  thinks  may  have  been  the  same  as  Tyana. 
He  does  not,  however,  insist  on  this  opmion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  is  mention- 
ed as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cyrus  halted ' 
on  his  march  agamst  Artaxerxes.  Xen.  Anab, 
1,2. 

Danai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  promiscuously  to  ail  the  Greeks,  from  Da- 
naus  their  king.     Virg.  and  Ovid,  passim. 

Danafris,  now  the  Nieper,  a  name  given  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Borysthenes.  Vid.  Bo- 
rystkenes, 

'  Danaster,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  Tyras,  whence  the  modem  Dniester. 
Vid,  Tyras. 

Dandari,  and  Dandar!d£,  the  inhabitants 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Coraz.  According  toD'Anville 
this  region  still  preserves  the  name  of  Dandars. 

Damubius,  the  first  and  ^eatest  river  of  Eu- 
rope after  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  ancients  Abnoba,  Schwartzen- 
Waldy  about  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temburg,  in  a  little  village  called  Eschin^en,. 
only  two  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  greater  pan  of 
the  northem  countries,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  discharges  itself  l^y  two  channels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  fortified 
nearly  the  whole  length  by  the  Romans,  who 
coi^sidered  it  the  northem  limit  of  their  empire, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  ez{>lored 
very  accurately  the  country  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  they  claimed  as  their  territory. 
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Ib  Um  boj^iiuuBg  of  lis  coone  the  Daniibe  nms 
almosl  directly  east,  dividing  Vindilicia,  the 
soathem  part  ot  Bavaria,  from  G^rmania  An- 
tiqiia  oa  the  north,  in  that  part  which  is  now 
the  kingdom  of  l^irigmbwrg  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Bavaria.  Continuing  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  coilecling  the  waters  of  many  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  the  Licus  {Ijsck)  and 
the  Jsarcus  (^btr\  it  receives  the  (£nas  Cinn) 
on  the  borders  of  Noricom.  From  this  point  it 
constituted  the  dividing  line  between  the  last- 
named  country,  now  Saiizburg^  Stiria,  and  the 
southern  part  of  AustHa^  upon  the  south,  and 
Germania,  the  northern  portion  of  Austria  upon 
the  other  side  as  far  as  Yindobona,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetius 
mons.  Dividing  still  the  modem  Austria^  it  bad 
the  country  of  the  Gluadi,  Moravia^  some  dis- 
tance father  cm  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Marus  (AfercA),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modem  Bungary.  In  all  its  course,  from  the 
mons  Cetius,  Panncmia  was  upon  the  southern 
shore.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ceived the  Arrabona,a  Pannonian  river,  now  the 
Raeb  in  Hungary ,  besides  innumerable  other 
smaller  streams.  "  The  Danube,"  says  Malte- 
Bran,  "  passes  into  Hungary  at  the  burgh  of  De- 
ven,  immediately  after  it  is  joined  by  the  March 
or  Morave;  it  is  covered  with  islands  below 
Predmrg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east-south-east 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
islands ;  and  the  second,  having  received  th>m 
the  south  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  fails  into  the  main  cnan- 
nel  at  Komom.  More  than  a  hundred  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within 
the  distance  of  36  miles.  The  Danub^s  flows 
eastwards  from  the  town  of  Raab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
mountains,  between  which  it  passes  iSeyond 
EsEtergom ;  it  makes  several  sinuatjons  round 
the  rocMs,  reaches  the  burgh  of  Vartz,  whence  it 
turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the 
base  of  the  hills  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ineolstadt  to  Buda  is  not  more 
than  ei|:ht  feet;  Uie  sudden  change  in  its  di- 
rection IS  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  mount  Czarath,  and  bv  the  level 
of  the  great  plain.  The  river  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plains,  forms 
large  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
-which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  to- 
wards its  confluence  with  the  Drave.  It  ex- 
tends in,  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  Fruska  Gora 
retani  its  junction  with  the  Save;  it  then  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  round  the 
beigbts,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisus,  "then  the 
Save  (Savus)  at  Belgrade  (Sinffidunum),  and 
flows  with  greater  rapiditv  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bea  is  again  contracted, 
its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  which 
thev  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  heights 
in  Servia  and  the  Bannat.**  In  all  the  windm^ 
thus  described,  the  Danube  traversed  only,  m 
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I  antiquity,  the  eonutries  of  Pannonia  <^  theoM 
I  hand,  and  Dacia,  or  rather  that  pan  of  the 
country  which  the  Jazyges  Metanasise  had 
taken  from  Dacia,  on  .the  other.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Save,  however,  it  formed  a  new 
boundary  ,having  Dacia  on  the  north  and  Moesia 
on  the  south,  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  that 
extensive  country.  "  It  issues,"  continues  Mai- 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Hungarian  states  at  New 
Orsova;  and  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  op- 
pose its  passage,  waters  the  immense  plains  d 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia"  (country  ol  the  Da- 
cian  Getae),  where  its  streams  unite  with  the 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
Mcesia,  the  Margus  {^Morava\  MscMB(^Bsker\ 
and  latrus ;  on  the  side  of  JDacia,  the  Aluta 
(  OU\  the  Ardeiscus  {^Argis\  the  Naparis  {Pro- 
ava\  and  the  Ararus  (&'tre^).  From  Belgrade 
to  the  Argis,  and  for  some  distance  below,  the 
course  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Argii  and  the  Proava  it  turns  abrapt- 
ly  north  as  lar  as  the  Sirab^  where,  with  no  less 
suddenness,  it  ^nds  towards  the  east,  enclosing 
thus  within  its  own  shores  and  those  of  the 
Euxinea  narrow  peninsula  once  called  Sqrthia, 
now  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Bulgaria. 
This  river,  for  the  most  part  called  Isterby  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  among  the  Ijer 
tins  till  it  had  passed  the  cataracts  near  the  - 
mouth  of  the  Save  and  the  city  of  Belgrade.  In 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  60  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  the  Carpathian  moimtains 
and  the  Alps,  beside  a  number,  nmch  more 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  mouths,  into  the  Euxine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven ; 
Gibbon  states  them  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  flat  and  soil,  the  alluvial  depositions 
have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  referred 
to  by  ancient  authorities)  The  waters  of  the  Da- 
nul>e  are  particularly  remarked  by  Malie-Brun 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 
MaUe-Bnm. — D^Anville. — Dionys,  Perieg.-^ 
Berodat.  %  c.  33.  1.  4,  c.  48,  9uz.Sk'ab.  4.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  ISi^^Ammian,  23. 

Daprnb,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
£rom  the  city  of  Antioch.  The  establishment  of 
a  Greek  eim>ire  in  Syria  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Grreat,  involved  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  fable  and  mythology.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poetry  had  rendered  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic reception  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 
consecrated  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  of 
Apollo's  love.  The  god  and  the  nymph  were 
both  adopted  by  the  lively  imaginations  of  their 
new  votaries,  and 

'*  thai  aweet  grove 
Of  Dofkne  by  Oroni^^  and  the  inaipwed 
Castaban  spring-^"  ' 

seemed  fitter  for  the  scene  of  such  a  tale  than 
the  cold  clime  of  Greece,  and  even  Tempers  Pe- 
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Mas.  Hefe  sammer  was  tampered  in  its  beat 
by  hundreds  of  foun tains ;  and  an  impenetrable 
laurel  shade,  that  extended  lor  miles,  excluded 
the  fiercer  blaze  of  that  sun  whose  worship  im- 
parted its  sacred  char^ter  to  the  place  ,and  made 
It  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  of  Apollo 

Soke  with  truth  as  cenain  as  in  his  early 
elphic  sanctuary ;  and  the  games  which  con- 
stituted so  large  a  poriion  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
Greece  were^here  performed  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion^.  But  here,  tdo,  the  fate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  profess- 
ed to  worship  in  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  chureh  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  that  forbade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soft 
allurements   of  the  snot  invited  them.    The 

St)ve  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
e  Christians  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Daphitits,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Lochs,  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his 
murder.  Plut.  de  Stjvip.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  of  Daphnus,  once  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  Phocis.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Cram.-^ 
Strab.    9, 424.— P/irt.  4,  7. 

Dara,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  thecraj^rorAnastasius,  and 
from  him  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  modem 
name  is  Dara-Kardin.    D'Anville. 

Darantasia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Motier. 

Dardania,  I.  anciently  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  part  of  Dacia  and  Moreia,and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modem  Servin.  This  country  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Hse- 
mus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  whosepei^etual  hostility  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  very  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  ria  himselfof  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Bastamae  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  count rv,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  expelling  the  l5ardani.  But  Philip 
a3ring  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
seus not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  father's  pur- 
pose, they  returned  home,  except  3000,  who  set- 
tled in  Dardaqia  and  became  gradually  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  country.  This  nation 
was  vanquished  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
ever,much  smaller  in  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
country.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modem  Vskvp, 
was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Scardus.     Heyl.  Cosm.-^D^- 

Anville. II.  A  small  district  of  Troas,  lying 

along  the  Hellespont,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  Dardanium  by  Pliny,  and  Dar- 
danis  hy  Strabo,  about  70  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived   the  modem    Dardanelles. A  name 

applied  anciently  to  Samothrace. 

Dargomanbs,  a  river  of  Bactriana^  which, 
rising  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  unites  with 
the  Ochus,  and  both  together  fall  into  the  Oxus. 
Beyl'-D'AnciUe. 
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DAMOKievM,  a  (own  of  QtiUk  LugtaMBsSB, 
the  capital  of  the  Yeneti,  now  Vmmts,  in  Bm- 
tany. 

Dascvlihm,  a  town  in  the  north-western  pmn 
of  Bithynia,  placed  by  D' Anvil le  "  on  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  formed  by  the  difi'usion  of  a 
river  that  descends  from  mount  Olympus.'' 
Pomponius  Mela  places  it  beyond  the  Hhynda- 
cus,  and  calls  it  Dascylos.  Freinshemins,  m  his 
supplement  to  Cluinitis  Curtius,  (4,  6.)  calls  it 
Da^scyleum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  to  lake  possession  of  this  place,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  Persians.  Its  mo- 
dern name  is  Liaskiiio. 

Daskje,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,!29  stadia  from  Mega- 
lopolis, 

Dassaretit,  a  people  of  Illyria,  whose  ter- 
ritory was  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albani  and 
Pannini.  This  nation  occupied  the  bordere  of 
the  Pal  us  Lychniiis,  the  modem  lake  of  Oehru 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
Illyria  and  Macedonia,  their  country  was  fre- 
quently "  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the 
contending  armies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  situated  on  the  great  lake  Lichnitis. 
Vid.  Ltjcknidus.  Livy  (30,  33.^  sap  that  this 
coimtry  was  fruitful  incom,  and  well  calculated 
to  support  an  army.  We  leam  from  Polybius 
that  It  T^'as  populous,  and  contained  many  towns 
and  fortresses.  Cram.-^Pohjb.  6, 108. — Sirab, 
7, 316. 

Datos,  or  Datum,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  in 
Thrace,  situate  near  Neapolis.  Near  this  place 
an  engagement  was  fougnt  between  the  natives 
and  the  Athenian  colonists  who  attempted  to 
settle  here,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
"  Its  territor}'  was  highly  fertile;  it  poss^sed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  the  most  valuable  gold  mines;  hence  aros< 
the  proverb  A«r«f  ayaBCv,  i.  e.  an  abundance  of 
good  tilings."  flcylax  calls  this  a  Greek  colony, 
but  Zenobius  mentions  it  as  founded  by  tfie 
Thasians.  It  was  originally  called  Grenides,  cm 
account  of  its  springs;  subsequently  Dalo5,and 
lastly  Philippi,  near  which  Brutus  and  Cassias 
were  defeated.  Crntn. — Herod.  9,  75. — Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  27. — Xtnob.  he.  cit. 

Daulis,  a  cit}'  of  great  antiquity  in  Phocis, 
south  of  the  Cephissus.  {Vid.  Daidis.pRn  III.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  taken  by  T.  Plaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was,  according  to  Liw, 
(3*2,  18.)  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  difficult  to  be 
scaled.  The  Daulians  are  reported  by  Pausa- 
nias  {Phoc.  4.^  as  superior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  The 
modem  Davlia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cilv.    Polifb.  4,  25,  2.—Plin.  4,  4. 

JDaunia,  a  district  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  from  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Diomede  and  king  of  this  country.  Still  more 
ancientaccountsmake  Daunus  an  Illy^rian  chief, 
who  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  an  ad- 
verse faction,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  river  Frento  and  the  Appnines  boundoi 
It  on  the  north  and  west,  and  it  extended  south 
as  far  as  the  Aufidus.  The  modem  Pvglia 
Pitina  nearly  answers  to  the  ancient  Dannia. 

Decapolis,  a  confederation  of  ten  Gentile  ci- 
ties in  Palestine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  common  protection  against  the 
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Jews,  nmimammmm  girtn  "by  D'AnvUle  in 
cbe  folloviDg  order :  Scytliopolis,  dadafH,  Hip* 
INK,  Gerasa,  Cuuuha,  Fella,  Dium,  Philadel- 
phia, Abila,  and  CapitoUas.  Dr.  Heylin,  in 
his  cosmography,  aays  that  this  vas  another 
name  for  the  two  Qalilees,  {Mark.  7,  31,  and 
MaLk,  4,  26.)  go  called  Irom  their  ten  chief  ci- 
ties. **  li  stretched  from  (he  Mediterranean  to 
Uie  head  of  Jordan,  east  and  west,  and  from  Li- 
banus  to  the  hilts  of  Gilboa,  north  and  south ; 
which  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

Dgcblia,  now  Biala  Castro,  a  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Euba?a,  and  equidistant  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  from  each  of  which  it  was 
fifteen  miles.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  during 
.he  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
oy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  placed  in  it  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  which  proved  a  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Peloponuesian  army  always  re* 
mcied  the  territories  of  the  Deceleans,  because 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndarids  the 
place  where  Helen  was  secreted  by  Theseus. 
CHUies.-^Crmm.—Berod.  9,  73. 

DacenA,  a  town  of  the  iEdui,  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Liger ;  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Decize^  in  the  province  of  le  Niver- 
nais,  the  present  department  of  la  NUvre.  Le- 
maire. 

Dbcumateb  AGRr,  certain  lands  of  Germany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Abnoba,  Black 
MowUain,  which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  Gmuls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  their  produce,  from  whence  the  name. 

DKT.TUM.  a  town  of  BcBotia,  opposite  Cbakis, 
about  four  miles  from  Aulis,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  battle  fought  at  this 
place  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
Socrates  »^  iaid  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Xenophon,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alribiadfs.  Pans.  Baoi.  '^O.—Stmb.-^Diog. 
Laert.'-Liv.  31,  c.  45, 1.  35,  c.  51. 

DcLMiNnni,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  According 
to  D'Anville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country : 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, though,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
country,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seeins,  nevertheless,  that  it  may  yet  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
really  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Flor. 
4,  c.  12. 

Drlos,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cydades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
other  names  besides  that  of  Delos,  as  Asteria. 
Onvgia,  Cynthia,  &c.,  for  which  a  variety  of 
curious  etymologies  have  been  imagined.  "ThLs 
island  wa.s  early  celebrated  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Greece,  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  &c.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  wsLs  Apollo,  whose  fabled  birth  upon  one 
of  it5  mountains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Barbarians. 
When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
births,  that  could  be  prevented,  should  occur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women  eneeintt  should  be  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bonring  island  of  Bhenea.  Thev  instituted  also 
the  festival  called  Delia,  fn  which  offerings  were 
brongbt  irom  the  distant  Hyperboreans  who 


t  wor^ped  iIm  peculiar  ddty  of  this  nlace  wUk 
zealous  devotioB.  (  Vid.  Lelia^  Part  II.)  £ven 
the  Persians  refrained  from  violating  this  sar 
cred  spatj  and  consented  to  olTer  sacrilice  to  the 
deity  whose  attributes,  under  other  forms  and 
with  other  rites,  was  the  object  of  their  own 
adoration.  The  peculiar  veneration  in  which  all 
nations  seemed  to  hold  this  inland,  indicated  it 
to  the  Athenians  9fi  a  proper  depository  ior  the 
treasures  of  the  Greeks,  which  accordiugly  were 
lodged  here  alter  the  Persian  war.  Gn  the  dea- 
truction  of  Corinth  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Corinthians  weie  transferred  to  Delos,  oa 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  coimtries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  pro&> 
pects  of  increased  prosperity  the  islanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  aspect  among  larger 
nations,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  hav- 
ing landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,  reduced  the 
whole  island  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery 
from  which  it  nevet  recovered.  The  principal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
through  which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near 
the  lake  Troehoeides.  Above  this  plain  the  bai^ 
ren  heights  of  mount  Cynibus  raised  themselves. 
The  mountain  is  now  Cintio,  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo,  or  kdUle.  Delos 
remains  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for- 
mer days,  overrun  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha- 
bited. Vid.  Bhenea.  One  of  the  altars  of  Apol- 
lo in  the  i-sland  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  erected  br 
Apollo,  when  only  four  veans  old,  and  made  with 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  on  mount 
Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  liv- 
ing creature  upon  the  altar,  which  was  reli- 
giously kept  pure  from  blood  and  every  pollution. 
Apollo,  whose  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon, delivered  there  oracles  during  tne  summer, 
in  a  plain  manner,  without  any  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Tbucydides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  to  enter  the  island ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purify  the 
place,  they  dug  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
oeen  interred  there,  and  transported  them  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologists  suppose 
that  Asteria,  who  changed  herself  into  a  quail 
to  avoid  the  importuning  addresses  of  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  i-sland,  originaUy 
called  Ortygia,  ab  oprv^,  a  qnaiL  The  nec^  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cieerc,  Arcai.  2,  c.  U> 
and  18,  1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famous  for  rearing  hens. 
Strab.  8  and  10.— Ot;i<i.  Met.  5,  v.  329,  1.  6,  T. 
333.— TMfeto,  2,  c.  l.-'Plin.  4,  c.  12.— P/n/.  dt 
Sokri.  Anim.  Ac—Tliiteifd.  3,  4,  Ac— VtVjr. 
w«n.  3,  V.  l^.^Ptol.  3,  C.I5.— Co«m.  ad  Del. 
— Clmtdiati. 

Dbi.phi,  more  anciently  P3rtho,  now  Oufrt, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  Greece.  This  town  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  in  the  fonn 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  so  defended  by  the  put- 
cipices  which  surrounded  it,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessarv  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  great 
celebrity  of  this"  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  who  there  declared  the  fates,  and  fr<na 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  which  held  thete 
its  alternate  session.  No  oracle  in  Greece  en- 
joyed a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  Delphic, 
though  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
antiquity.  The  fint  temple  erected  at  this  plaoe 
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to  the  deity,  vhose  woiihip  i&Teeted  it  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  of  bran,  teoording  to  the 
opinioii  of  Pausanias;  bat  no  record  remains  of 
the  era  at  which  it  was  built,  and  the  second 
more  somptnoos  (me,  containing  the  presents  of 
the  splendid  Midas  and  the  magnificent  Crcs- 
SOS  was  consumed  by  fire  B.  C.  54&  To  the 
erection  of  a  third  all  the  cities  of  Greece  con- 
tributed, and  even  the  king  of  Egypt  lent  his 
aid.  The  'Athenian  Alcmseonidae  contracted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphichrons, 
to  finish  it,  and  for  the  sum  of900  talents  a  oeau- 
tifol  building  of  Parian  marble  and  Porine  stone 
was  erected  for  the  oracle  and  temple  of  the 
prophetic  god.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that,  enriched  as  this  most  celebrated  shrine  per- 
petually -was  hv  presents  from  the  wealthiest 
mdividuals  and  the  most  opulent  states,  there 
should  be  those  who,  disregardful  of  its  sacred 
rights,  should  endeayour  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  its  incalculable  treasures.  The  distant  cities 
of  Gh'eece,  and  of  nations  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  this  spot 
tiliose  feelings  of  religious  awe  which  supersti- 
tion had  generated,  and  which  distance  kept 
undisturbed  in  their  sacred  mystery;  but  the 
neighbouring  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
with  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  begat  familiari- 
ty, and  familiarity  dissipated  reverence.  The 
Grisssans  soon  began  to  look  upon  the  sacred 
temple  as  an  object  of  plunder,  and  its  votive 
treasures  excited  the  same  cupidity  as  any  others 
that  might  not  have  been  hailowed'as  ofierinp 
to  the  sod.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Cns- 
seean  plains  were  declared  accursed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons,  as  a  fit  punishment  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  which  they  had  made  on  the  shrine  and 
the  temple  confided  to  the  chaige  of  the  vener- 
able assembly.  The  avarice  of  Xerxes,  who 
meditated  a  similar  outrage,  was  disappointed, 
as  the  Delphians  asserted,  by  the  manifest  in- 
terposition of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
holy  place.  In  the  time  of  king  Philip  this  long 
▼enerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ; 
but  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailants, and  the  political  objects  avowed  by  the 
Phocians  in  seizing  the  temple,  and  of  those  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  religious  feeling  that  the  name  of  Del- 
phi and  its  god  could  once  excite,  had  passed 
mmi  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feeling  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  as  a 
moral  or  political  instrument.  Fpm  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
with  1^0  feeling  but  that  of  desire  by  Uie  foreign 
cities  to  which  the  report  of  their  value  had 
reached.  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  stripped 
it  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments ;  and,  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Gallic  city  of  Tolosa  by  the  Ro- 
mans, a  long  time  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Svlla  also,  regardless  of  its  masterpieces  of  art, 
pnmdered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold ;  and 
jfero,  long  after  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  had 

-  expired,  removed  from  it  500  statues  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art.  Pans.  Phoe.  34.— S^o^.— 
Btrod.  The  origin  of  the  oracle,  though  fabu- 
lous, is  de^ribed  as  something  wonderful.  A 
nno^r  of  goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount 
Parnassus,  came  near  a  place  which  had  a  deep 
snd  long  perforation.   The  steam  which  issued 

.from  the  hole  seemed  to  inspire  the  goats,  and 


they  played  and  frisked  about  in  such  an  vn* 
common  manner,  that  the  goatherd  waa  tempted 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  mysteries  the 
place  contained.    He  was^immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  lus  expressions  were 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  passed  for  prophe- 
cies.  This  circumstance  was  soon  known  aoouc 
the  country,  and  many  experienced  the  same  en- 
thusiastic inspiration.   The  place  was  revered, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  afier  erected  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  and  a  city  built    According  to  some 
accounts,  Apollo  was  not  the  first  who  gave  ora- 
cles there ;  but  Terra,  Neptune,  Themis,  and 
Phoebe,  were  i»  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  son  of  Latona.   The  oracles  were  generally 
given  in  verse ;  but  when  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  the  god  and  patron  of  poetry 
was  the  most  imperfect  poet  in  the  world,  the 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  prose. .  The 
oracles  were  always  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  Pytkia.  (  Vid.  Pythia.)  It  was  universal- 
Iv  believed  and  supported  b^  the  ancients,  that 
Delphi  was  in  the  middle  of  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  account  it  was  called  J^rra  MmbiUous. 
This,  according  to  mytholog]r,  was  first  found 
out  l^  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loose 
from  the  two  extremities  of^tbe  earth,  and 
whicJi  met  at  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Delphi  was  built    ApoUon.  2,  v.  706.— i>Md. 
\%.—PUA,  de  Defra,     Orac.  Ac—Paus.  10,  c. 
6,  Ac—Ovid.  Hist.  10,  V.  168.— iStro^.  9.    If 
the  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio  gave  to  the  town 
of  Delphi  a  religious  character,  the  meetings  of 
the  Amph^ctyonic  council  gave  it  no  less  politi- 
cal importance ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  from 
the  innuence  of  the  two  combined,  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interests  and  all  the  gloiy  of 
Greece  were  organized  and  planned  in  this  re- 
nowned and  cherished  spot  of  earth.    ISxymo- 
logists  dispute  concerning  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  thoi^h  they  generally  refer  it  to  the  word 
AcX^c.    Mythology,  however,  more  generally 
followed,  assigns  to  Deiphus,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
the  glory  of  having  given  name  to  this  place 
so  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  father's  care. 
To  those  who  are  curious  in  reconciling  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, the  remarks  of  one  who  has  kdx>ttred  with 
unwearied  industry  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.    "  The  Greeks  had  a  noUon  of 
Delphi  being  the  navel  of  (he  world.  The  idea 
originated  in  a  misconception  of  the  sacred 
term  Om-phi-al,  ik€  oreukoflke  solar  god^  which 
the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Oinpkalus,  and  the 
Latins  into  Umbilicus,    Delphi  is  a  word  of  the 
very  same  import,  being  compounded  of  Tbl- 
PHi,  the  orade  of  tke  sun."    To  this  is  added  in 
a  note,  "  the  connexion  of  Delphi  with  the  di- 
luvian  as  well  as  with  the  solar  worship,  ap- 
pears ftrom  airadition  preserved  by  Tzetzes,  that 
this  oracular  city  derived  its  name  from  Dei- 
phus, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  Melanlho,  the  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion.   Deucalion  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  mount  Parnassus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built."    f}ai.  Cab. 

DKLpmNnTM,  a  port  of  Bceotia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus,  opposite  the  Enbcean  Eretria. 
It  was  sometimes  denominated  the  sacred  port. 

Dblta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet    itlietbe- 
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tw«eat]i6  Cuuipiaii  and  Peluian  months  of  the 
Ka^  and  bmns  to  be  formod  where  the  river 
divides  itself  into  several  streams.  It  has  bem 
formed  totally  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  are 
washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  by 
the  Nile,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Vid. 
'JBteyplmM.  C».  iUer.  c.  87.— £ltf«».  15  and  17. 
^BtrodoL  %  c.  13,  Ac— Pitn.  3,  c.  16. 

Dbmbtkias,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  B.  C.  890.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  place  was  collected  from  a  gjeat 
nuflober  of  nei^bonring  towns  included  in  the 
territory  over  which  it  soon  assumed  the  domi- 
nion. It  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Greece,  which  gave  it  great  importance  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  its  situation  in  the 
Pagaseticus  Sinus  afforded  it  great  advantages 
of  communication  with  Eubcea,  southern 
Greece,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  the 
Magnesian  Republic,  after  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephatae.  Soon  after  it  vielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  with  that  kingdom  into  the  hAuds  of 
the  Romans.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er places.    Piii<.— iV^.— liv.  36,  33. 

Dbrbb,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  north  of 
mount  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Alab-Dag. 
Cic  Fhm.  13,  ep.  73. 

Dbuic^  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling  north 
of  the  DahsB  and  the  countries  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxns  was  occupied 
by  this  people.  Ctnintus  Curtius  (3,  7,)  enu- 
merates them  among  the  people  who  formed  the 
cavalry  of  Darius. 

DcBcoN,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
8ea.  Fromihis  place,  directly  across  the  penin- 
sula to  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anaatasius  constructed  a  wall,  called  Macron- 
Tichos,  of  which  some  vestiges  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  buildmg  this  wall  was  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  aj^roached  by  land. 

Debtona,  a  town  of  Liguria.  As  a  Roman 
colony,  it  was  sumamed  Julia.  The  modem 
name  is  Twicna^  to  the  west  of  Asti. 

Dbrtosic,  now  Tbrtosay  a  town  of  Spain  on 
thelberus. 

Dbva,  according  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  town  of  Chester  on  the  Dee.  This  river 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  Deva,  except 
at  its  month,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Se- 
teia.  The  surrounding  country  was  peopled  by 
the  ComaMi ;  an^  in  the  town,  during  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  the  island,  was  stationed  a 
legion.  From  this  circumstance  the  Britons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Vaur.— The  Scottish  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Deva,  and  gave  its  name  to  Aberdeen,  which 
stood  upon  its  banks  towards  the  mouth. 
Cambd.  BrU.'^Hord,  Brii.  Rom, 

DiA,  I.  an  island  in  the  £gean  Sea.     Vid, 

Nascos. II.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 

now  Stan  Dia: III.  A  city  of  Thrace.-. — 

IV.    Eubcea. 

DfAKimf,  now  Dawta^  a  town  of  Tarraco- 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Massilians 


founded  this  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Diar 
Alum  (in  Greek,  Artemisium),  was  given,  from 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  diviniqr.    The  cape  on  which  it  was  built 


bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  and  is  liow 
Cafe  MarHn. 

Dic£A,  and  Dicjbarchea,  a  town  of  Italv. 
Vid.  PtUeoli,  ' 

DicT£  and  DicrjBirs  mons,  a  mountain  of 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  On 
this  mountain  was  bom  the  father  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dictsean  cave, 
he  lay  concealed  and  was  miraculously  nourish- 
ed by  bees.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity  that  the  mountain  thus 
branchiuf?  from  Ida  was  the  celebrated  Dicte ; 
and  Callimachus  refers  it  to  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Cjrdonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus,  were  the  ruins  of  a  town  said 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Dicte,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  called 
Dict€tuty  because  worshipped  here;  and  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Minos.  Virg.  G. 
2,  V.  6a6.^0nd.  Akt.  8,  v.  4S,—Pttd.  3,  c.  17. 

Strab,  10. 

DicnniENSEs,  certain  inhabitants  of  mount 
Athos.     Tkttcyd.  5,  c.  88. 

DicENTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sahlnes,  now 
la  Lirenza.    Horat,  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DiNDYMus,  or  A,  {onm,)  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  Major,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Pessinus.  "  Strabo  has  two 
mountains  of  this  name :  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus ;  the  other  inGallo-Grsecia,  near  Pessir 
nus ;  and  none  in  Phrygia.  Ptolemy  extends 
this  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallo-Grscia.  Though,  therefore, 
there  were  two  mountains  called  Uindymus  in 
particukir,  both  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major;  yet  there 
might  ^  several  hills  and  eminences  in  it  on 
which  this  goddess  was  worshipped,  ^d  there- 
fore called  Dindyma  in  general."  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  place  that  Cybele  was  called  /XV 
dymene.  Strab.  \2.—Stai.  i.-^Sylv.  1,  v.  9.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  b.—  Virg.  jEn.  9,  v.  617. 

DiNiA,  a  town  of  Grallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Digne. 

DioMBDEJB  iNsncjs,  islauds  ^ituated  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Rodi  or  the 
Sinus  Urias,  "  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomed's  com- 
panions, who  were  changed  into  birds,  and  of 
the  disappearance  of  that  hero  himself.  An- 
cient writers  ^iffer  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  accoimt  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons 
five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if 
we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dio- 
medea,  appears  to  have  also  borne  the  appella- 
tion of  Tremitus,  as  we  leara  from  Tacitus, 
who  informs  us  it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augus- 
tus removed  his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Ju- 
lia, and  where  she  terminated  a  life  of  infamy. 
Of  these  islands,  the  large^  is  now  called  Jsola 
San  Domino,  the  other  San  Nicolo."  Cram.-^ 
AHstot.  de  mrab.—Otfid.  Mitam.  U.Slrab. 
6,284.— TTw.  Aw*.  4, 71. 

DioMEDis  cAMpi,  the  plains  between  Canna 
and  the  Aufidus,  the  scene  of  the  famous  victo* 
ry  of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans.    Cnm. 
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Dior.    VU.  Divm. 

DiSnt siADEs,  two  small  islands  of  Crete, 
now  Yanidzares^  to  the  north-east  of  the  gulf 
of  5itia. 

DioacoRiDis  iNsuiJL,  an  island  situated  at  the 
south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  and 
now  called  Socotara.  lis  aloes  are  more  es- 
teemed than  those  of  Hadramaiit.  If  we  believe 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a 
colony  of  louanion,  that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks. 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Folo,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century."    D^AnvUle. 

Dioscuri  AS,  a  town  of  Colchis,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charus.  It 
was  also  named  Sebasiopolis^  and  "  in  the  ear- 
liest age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 
chis, by  distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations, 
speaking  difierem  languages ;  a  circumstance 
that  still  distinguishes  Iskuriaky  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tion."   D^AnviUe. 

DiospoLis,  or  Thebjb.     Vid,  Tkeba. Par- 

YA,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
^gyptus  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  flexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
place  now  called  Hora."  D'AnviUe. An- 
other in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda. 

DiP£A,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Spartans  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Arcadians.    Cram, 

Dipous,  a  name  given  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephaestia  and  Myrinia. 

DipsAS,  (an^u,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
fh>m  mount  Taurus.    Ijuain.  6,  v.  255. 

DiPYLON,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  Athena. 

DiRf,  or  DiRA,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara- 
bic gulf  communicates  with  the  £r3rthrean  Sea. 
In  Greek  it "  ex{>resses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat.  Its  modem  name  of 
BoJb-el-Mandei  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Port  of  Mourning  or  Afiliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  risk  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."    D'AnviUe. 

DiiTM,  I.  "  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
its  monarchs.  Livy  describes  it  as  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olsrmpus,  -which  leaves  but  the^ 
space  of  one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this 
is  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Baphvrus.  The  town,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  among  which  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  numerous  statues.  It  suflered 
consiaerablv  during  the  Social  War,  from  an  in- 
cursion of  the  .^tolians  under  their  prastor  Sco- 
pas.  It  is  evident,  howevei-,  from  Livy's  ac- 
count, that  this  damage  nad  been  repaired  when 
the  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Ro- 
man colony ;  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing city  is  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called 
Stafudia,^  which  answers  to  Livy's  description." 
Cfam.-^IAv.  44, 6  and  7—33,  Z.-'Poh^.  4,  68. 

— PZtir.  4,  10. 11.   Another  in  Chalcidice. 

—III.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sas- 
soto.    Cram, 

DivoDURUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Mstz^  in 
Lorrain. 

Dad6na,  next  to  Delphi  the  most  famous 
•oracle  of  Greaoa,and  more  ancient  even  than 
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that.  Yet,  finnoiu  as  this  ovaele  of  Jvpiter  be- 
came, the  very  site  was,  at  aeomparati  vely  early 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  authorities  re- 
ter  it  to  Epirus,  but  many  eoniend  for  thai  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Mok)«!»i ;  wiiile  others, 
with  better  reason,  decide  for  Thesprotia.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading, 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  of 
the  territories  occupied  by  these  people ;  and  as 
their  respective  boundaries  were  unsenled,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  been  tbimd  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  limits  on  the  borders  of  Theapro- 
tia.  The  town  of  Dodona,  together  with  the 
oracle,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epirus  was  covered 
with  high  land  and  hills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out peculiar  guides,  and  such  as  have  not  yet 
been  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  lo- 
cality by  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomaros, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  singularly 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrents^from  which 
it  supplied  innumerable  streams.  The  ikble  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  origin  of  this  oracle 
Is  of  some  avail  in  showing  at  least  the  connex- 
ion between  the  superstitions  of  Greece  and 
Egypt;  and  more  particularly  in  lending  Anne 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgie  people,  and 
their  affinity  with  other  nations ;  as  we  know 
that  the  real  origin  of  the  Dodonean  shrine  is 
attributed  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its  antiquity  is  car- 
ried to  a  period  Jong  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
seems  coeval  with  the  fabulous,  and  perhaps  al- 
legorical, agesof  Deucalion  and  Inachus.  We 
know  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
was  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  blow, 
from  which  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  by  the  ^tolians  under  their  leader 

Dorimachus. There  was  another  town  of 

this  name  in  Thessaly,  id  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ossa.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Homer,  in  a1  luding 
to  the  "  wintry  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  o^e  of  Epirus-,  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  among  the 
later  Greeks,  that  the  oracle  had  been  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greece, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles  in  Thes- 
saly, having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  by  To- 
marus.  To  this  opinion  inclined  the  geogra- 
pher Pausanias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
however,  apply  to  the  Thesprotian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  first  built 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  universal  deluge.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  all 
Greece,  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter Ammon, and  the  other  to  Dodona,  where 
with  a  human  voice  they  acquainted  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  that' Jupiter  had  consecrated 
the  ground  which  in  future  would  give  oracles. 
The  extensive  grove  which  surrounded  Jupiter's 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  sa- 
cred oaks,  and  the  doves  which  inhabited  the 
place.  This  fhbulous  tradition  of  the  oracular 
power  of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus, 
who  oibserves  that  some  Phoeniciajia  carried 
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iwif  cwu  prieflMKB  IVoin  fiS^ypt,  one  of  which 
vemtoilz  herresideiice  at  Dodona,  where  the 
orade  waa  established.  It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  the  labie  might  have  been  Ibonded 
upon  the  doable  meaning  of  the  word  ireXciai , 
which  signifies  doves  in  the  most  parts  of  Greece, 
while  inthe  dialect  of  the  £]|irois  it  implies  old 
wommi.  In  ancient  times  tne  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  murmuring  of  a  neighbouring 
fouDiain,  but  the  custom  was  afterwards  chang- 
ed. LArge  kettles  were  suspended  in  the  air  near 
a  brazen  statue,  which  heid  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
When  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
tated, and  struck  against  one  of  the  kettles, 
vhich  communicated  the  motion  to^all  the  rest, 
and  nised  that  clattering  and  discordant  din 
which  continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which 
the  artifice  of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions. 
Some  suppose  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by 
the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  an  old 
oak,  which  the  superstition  of  the  people  fre- 
quently consulted,and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  may  be  observed,  with 
more  probability, that  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  the  priests,  who  by  artfully  concealing  them- 
selves Dehind  the  oaks,  gave  occasion  to  the  su- 
perstitions multitude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  the  forest  of  I>odona,ihere  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  approach  of  calamity. 
Within  the  forests  of  Dodona  there  were  a 
stream  and  a  fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had 
the  power  of  lighting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it 
touched  it.  T  his  I'ountain  was  totally  dry  at  noon 
day,  and  was  restored  to  its  full  course  at  mid- 
nieht,  from  which  time  till  the  following  noon 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  at  the  usual  hour  was 
agam  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Dodona  were  originally  delivered  by  men,  but 
afterwards  by  women.  (  Vid.  Dodontdes.)  Plin. 
9,  c,  ICQr^fferodci,  2  c.  bl.^Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
HcTMT.  Od.  14.  n.—Paus.  7,  c.  2\.—Strad.  17. 
—Pittf.  in  Pyrrk.^ApdU)d.  1,  c.  9.— L«can.  6, 
V.  427.-- OinV.  THst.  4,  el.  8,  v.  23. 

DoD«NE,  a  fountain  in  the  forest  of  Dodona. 
Vid.  Dod/ma. 

DoLicHE,  I,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  towards  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  historian  Po- 
lyWus,  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  of  the  Achae- 
an league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
general  duintus  Marcius  Philippus.     It  was  a 

town  of  Livy's  Tripolis. II.  a  town  of  Co- 

magene,  south  of  the  capital  Samosata,  xxpon  the 
mountains.  "  The  name  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
served, in  that  of  Dehtc,  to  a  castle  on  a  chain 
of  momitains  which,  detached  fVom  Amanus, 
is  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates."    D'An- 

D6unta,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
Chersonese.  It  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiades  the  Athenian  was  called  to  rule.  •  Hero- 
d4ft.  6,  c  34. 

I>6l6pu.  The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dolopia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  upon  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  /Btolia ; 
and  was  separated  from  the  .£nianes,  another 
Thessaliiui  people  on  the  south,  bordering  to 
the  east  upon  the  region  Phthiotis.  The  Dolo- 
pians  are  mentionea  by  Homer  as  being  subject 
to  Pelius,  the  king  of  Phthiotis,  who  placed  them 


in  the  Trojan  war  under  the  conduct  and  tat 
of  the  aged  Phoenix.  The  Dolopes  were  en* 
titled  to  a  representative"  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  but  on  the  invasion  ol  Xerxes  . 
they  were  I'ound  among  the  enemies  of  Greece. 
Their  territory  was  a  continual  source  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  .fitolians  and  the  Mace- 
donians, and  was  only  fully  subdued  by  the  lat>- 
ter  in  the  reign  of  their  last  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  lianslerred  to  the  Romans. 

DoNYSA,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .£geaD. 

DoRiDia  sfNts,  an  arm  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  be- 
tween Doris  and  the  narrow  penmsula  which 
terminaied  on  the  promontory  Cynosema. 

Dor£s,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.     V  id.  Doris. 

DoRioN,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Thamy- 
ras  the  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill,  istai,  Theb.  4,  v.  182.— PropwY.  2,  el. 
22,  V.  l^.^Lvcan.  (>,  v.  S52. 

Doris,  a  small  part  of  Greece,*lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  .£tolia  on  the  west,  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  on  the  east, 
and  the  mountain  Parnassus  on  the  south.  My* 
thology  assigns  their  origin  to  Dorus,  the  swi  of 
Deucalion;  out  criticism  deiives  the  names  of- 
Dorus,  and  of  many  other  of  the  early  heroes 
and  colonists  of  Greece,  from  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  to  have  settled. 
Before  the  occupation  of  the  narrow  territory 
here  described,  by  the  people  who  were  the  un* 
doubled  progenitors  of  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
Long  afterwards,  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
cities  Erineus,  Boium,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium, 
the  country  was  desigiiated  the  Tetrapolis. 
The  inconsiderable  district  of  Doris  offers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  inquirer,  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Dorians  are  full  of  matter  import^ 
ant  in  the  investigation  of  ancient  nations  and 
manners.  The  dispossessors  of  the  Dryopes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  HistisEotis  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  were 
as  Certainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
crossed  the  Pindus  and  occupied  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus ;  but  their 
f previous  migration,  and  the  origin  of  their  pecu- 
iar  institutions,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  in  their  full  developemcnt^  as  the  laws  oT 
Lycurgus,  constitute  the  difficult,  important,  and 
interesting  part  in  the  search  concerning  this 
singular  people.  In  the  lime  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conferred  bj'  that  hero  upon  -Slgimius  or 
(Epatius,  a  kin^  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  whence  the 
better  fortune  of  the  Pelopida  obtained  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclid» 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poured  into  the  southern  peninsula, 
to  establish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.  From  this  period  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps,  more  particularly 
the  territory  of  Laconia,may  be  considered  the 
countrv  of  the  Dorians  in  Greece.  Besides 
these,  the  Dorians  sent  out  a  great  many  colo- 
nies. The  most  famous  was  Doris  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  of  which  Halicaroassus  was  once  the  capi- 
tal ;  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Hex- 
apolis,  from  the  confederation  of  the  six  pnnci- 
pal  cities ;  but  on  the  exclusion  of  Halicamas- 
sus,  it  received  the  name  of  Pentapolis.  That 
peninsula  and  cape  which  extended  from  the 
shores  of  Caria  fiir  into  the  sea  between  the 
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kittids  of  Cos  upon  thenorth  and  Rhodesvon 
the  scmth,  was  the  country  of  the  Astatic  Do- 
rians.   Strab.  9,  Ac—Virg.  JSn,  3,  v.  27.— 
^  Plin,  6.  c.  29.—ApoUod.  SL-^Berodoi.  1,  c.  144. 
Vac.  31. 

DoRiscus,  a  place  of  Thrace  near  the  sea, 
where  Xerxes  numbered  his  forces.  Berodot. 
7,  c.  59. 

DoRTLfUM,  and  Dortljeus,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  now  Eski  Shehr.  Plin.  5,  c.  99.— Cu;. 
Flacc.  17. 

Drangiani,  a  port  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aria  in  the  largest  extent  of 
that  district.  It  had  upon  the  south  the  Betii 
montes,  on  the  east  Arachoisa,  on  the  north  the 
Paropaimisus  mons,  and  the  desert  of  Carmania 
on  the  west. 

Dravus.  a  nver  of  Rhsetia,  that,  running  al- 
most parallel  with  the  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  tlmt  point  at  which,  aAer  its  southward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  oa  the 
southern  border  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
Jazyges  Metanastie.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  between  the 
ClauflQus  mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius.  In 
modem  eeogrephy  it  is  the  Drave,  and,  after 
flowing  tnrouffh  &iha,  it  passes  b^  the  south- 
western bouncULXT  of  Hungary,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavonla,  and  falls  into 
the  Danu^  below  Bssek. 

DrepIna,  and  Dr£panuii,  now  TVopom,  a 
town  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx.  Ajichises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
JEneas.     Virg.  .^n.  3,  v.  707.— Ci<?.  Verr.  3, 

c.  56.— Ori<i.  Fast.  4,  v.  474. The  same 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  lo  a 
promontory  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  north  of 
byos-Hormus.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  scythe. 

Drilo,  a  river  which  separated  the  Roman 
Illyricum  f)*om  that  part  of  Macedon  which, 
before  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  lUyrian  people.  Ii 
emptied  into  the  Adriatic  neietr  the  town  of  Lis- 
sus,  on  the  side  of  Macedon.  Two  principal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  in  Illyricum,  and  the  other  south, 
from  the  Palus  Lycbnites  and  the  Candavii 
montes,  contributed  to  form  this  largest  of  (he 
niyrian  streams.  The  modem  name  of  this 
river  is  Drino^  the  northern  branch  being  called 
the  WMU,  and  the  southern,  the  Black,  Drino. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  the 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  and  towards 
the  province  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  Dar- 
dania.  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navigable.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream, 
together  with  both  its  branches,  belongs  now  to 
AHMUiia.    Strab.-rDiod.  Sic. 

Drwub,  a  river,  now  the  Drin,  which  sepa- 
rated the  province  of  Moesia  from  Dlyricumj  and 
flowing  almost  directly  north,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Savus  west  of  Sirmium.  Tnis  river 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Ser- 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromos  Acbillei.  "Between  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  giilf  of  Carcine,  the 
long  and  narrow  beaches  uniting  and  termini^- 
ing  in  a  pointy  and  thereby  forming  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromos  AchiUei,  ipr 
the  CcwTM  of  AckUks,  from  a  tradition  that 
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Drubmuds,  and  Dbvcntu,  now  Z>Mrmiee,  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  which  falls  into  the  Rhooey 
between  Aries  and  Avignon.  SiL  MaL  3,  ▼. 
468.^Strai.  4. 

Druna,  the  Dram,  a  river  of  Ganl,  (allioff 
into  the  Rhone,     y ' 

Dryopes,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  monnt 
GEta.  They  allerwards  passed  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  innabited  the  towns  of 
Asine  and  Hermione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  Asine  1^  the  people  of  Argos» 
they  settled  among  the  Messemans,  and  called 
a  town  bv  the  name  of  their  ancient  habitation 
Asiite.  Some  of  their  descendants  went  lo 
make  a  setClement  in  Asia  Minor  together  with 
the  lonians.  Berodot.  1,  c.  146,  1.  8,  c.  31.— 
Paw.  4,  c.  U.'^Strab.  7,  8,  IZ^Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
-^Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  lA&.-^Liuan.  3,  v.  179. 

DuBis,  or  Alduadubw,  a  river  of  Ghiul  in 
the  Maxima  Seq|uanornm.  It  rose  in  the  Jura 
chain  of  mountains,  and  emptied  in  the  Arar, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtic  province  of  Lugdu- 
nensis.    The  modem  name  is  Lt  Douh. 

DuucmuM,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  S^  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  Echinades.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  cannot  be  determined;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia ;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  sqparaie 
island,  styled,  in  his  time,  Dolicha, "  sitnated  at 
the  moutn  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  CEnia- 
dse,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  Others 
have  supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulichius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  fonnmg  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
thai  chief  To  assign  a  modem  name  to  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty as  £u'  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  as- 
sureoly  assuming  a  ereat  deal;  but  if  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mx.  DodweU,  who 
thinks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  safest. 
Cklyss.  A.  346,  n.  947.— iS<ra&.  10,  456  and  468. 
— dram.  — Heylin.  Cosm. 

DuRius,  a  large  river  of  ancient  Spain,  now 
called  DiurOf  which,  rising  in  Carpetania  near 
the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  plains  of  Spain, 
and  tnen  dividing  Gallicia  from  Lusitania,  and 
receiving  very  many  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stands  Numantia.  Vid. 
NvmaiUia.     Vost.  in  Pomp.  Mela. 

DuROCASsEs,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dmids 
in  Gaul,  now  Drtux.  C41S.  BeU.  O.  6,  c.  13. 

DuROCORTdRUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Remi, 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modem  name  of 
Rheims.  Strabo  sa^  the  Roman  prefects  of 
Belgic  Gaul  resided  here ;  whence  we  infer  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  Strab.  4, 
194.— C<z».  6,  44. 

Dtmjs,  or  DvME,  a  city  of  Achaia,  sitnated 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  about  40  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Piems.  According  to  Pausanias 
it  was  more  anciently  called  Palea.  Strabo,  (8, 
387,)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
western  situation,  and  declares  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  StratoB.  Dyme,  after  its  inhabits 
ants  nad  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  frequently  laid  waste,  in  the  Social 
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War,  by  tbe  Elcaiis  and  ^ibUaiw,  who  w^e 

united  against  the  Acbeans.  In  the  suburbs  of 
this  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostiatus,  a  com{ianioD 
of  Hercules,  much  venerated  by  the  inhabitants ; 
within  the  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, Cybele,  and  Attes.  Dyme  was  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Olympicus,  a  Roman  general,  for 
naving  refused  to  take  part  with  that  people 
apinsc  Philip  of  Macedon.  There  is  no  mo- 
dem town  on  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
Dyme ;  but  Palmo  Achaia  is  within  a  shoit  dis- 
tance. Strab.  8,  dSTJ.^Diod,  SU.  18,  707.— 
P^.4,&9.^Paus.  Achate.  18  and  17.— Cram. 

Dtras,  a  river  of  Trachinia,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  the  Sperchius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  burn- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
mount  CEta,  and  &lls  into  the  Sinus  Maleacus. 
Eerod.  7,  199.— Sirab.  9,  428.— Cr«m. 

DTRRAcmcM,  a  town  of  lUyria,  situated  on 
the  Hadriatic,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium  in 
Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Corcyreans,  B.  G.  6S3,  who,  in  compliment  to 
their  mocher  city,  invited  Phaleus,  a  citizen  of 
Corinth,  to  lead  them.  According  to  some 
writers,  and  among  these  Pomponius  Mela. 
Epidamnus  was  the  more  ancient  name,  appliea 
to  ft  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil  impon.  Scaliger  thinks 
that  Epidamnus  was  a  city,  and  Darracbium  its 
harbour ;  in  this  supposition,  however,  he  is 
supported  by  no  other  writer.  Strabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  authors,  apply  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium  to  the  Chersonese,  on  which  the  town 
was  situated;  from  this  fact,  and  Uie  circum- 
stance of  Avppax"*'  being  a  Greek  term  denot- 
es Tus^edness,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Epidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
course  ot  time,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  town.  Possessed  of  every  advanta^  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  in  its  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  its  relations 
with  Corinth  and  CorcyTa,notwiQistandin|fthe 
envious  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  larbanans, 
it  soon  rose  to  such  opulence  and  power  as  to 
vie  with  tlie  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The 
difference  between  this  city  and  Corqjrra,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  Corinthian  colo- 
nists, is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of 
thfe  Pelopoonesian  war.  Pompey  encamped  on 
the  heignts  of  Petra,  in  the  neiehbonrhood  of 
this  city,  after  having  been  forced  to  retire  from 
Italy ;  and  here  Ceesar  made  an  attempt  to 
blockade  him,  which  he  frustrated  by  canying 
the  war  into  Thessaly.  The  possession  orthis 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ilo- 
mans,  as  a  connecting  link  oelween  the  capital 
and  ail  the  eastern  provinces ;  from  this  place 
was  the  passage  to  Brundusium,  the  commence- 
ment 01^ the  T^ppia  Via;  and  here  b^an  the 
Via  Egnatii^  (  Vtd.  Egnai.  Via\  which  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  main  arteiy  of  the  Roman 
.  empire.'^  The  site  of  tbis  city,  once  so  imports 
anC  is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  village,  under  the  name  of  Durazzo. 
Pomp.  IM.  2,  Z.-^Strab.  l.dlQr-Berod.  6, 
127.— TSbMjyrf.  1,  U.-^Cas.  B««.  iCw.  3,  41.— 
Fms.  til  Pem^.  Md. — Cram, 


EsLiNik,  the  name  which  Ptolemy  gives  for 
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the  modem  JM^M)  the  capital  of  irafa«4i.  The 
Latins  called  it  Dublinium;  the  Cambro-Bri- 
tons  Dinas  Dulin;  the  Saxons  Duplin  $  and 
the  Irish  Balacleigkj  i.  e.  "  a  town  built  upon 
piles."  According  to  tradition,  the  vicinity  of 
the  ci^  beiag  marshy,  it  received  an  artificial 
elevation ;  whence  the  name  givei^  it  by  the  na- 
tives. It  was  situated  on  the  Auenrldf,  Am* 
mis  Lifhius,  now  the  IdJ'ey.    Camiden, 

Eboracum,  now  York^  the  chief  city  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Csesarien- 
sis.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Urus,  now  the 
Ouse }  and  Camden  traces  the  name  ol  the  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  £b-oracum  or  £b-uiacum, 
as  if  "  the  city  on  the  Urui.^^  Kennius  calls  it. 
Ca€T  Ebrauc;  the  Britons  styled  it  CaerEffroc. 
At  EboracUm  the  sixth  legion  was  stationed, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  both 
of  whom  terminated  their  lives  there.  Cawdm.  . 

EbOdjb,  the  Greek  name  lor  the  Hebrides, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  UesUrn  Jsles.  The 
principal  were  Riciua,  otherwise  called  Ricnea^ 
or  Riduna,  Epidium,  Maleos,  Ebuda  Occi- 
dentalior,  now  SkU,  and  Ebuda  Orientalior, 
now  Lewes,  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five; 
Plioy  states  the  number  to  have  been  30. 
Camden. 

EbukOneb,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whom 
Cesar  describes  as  cniefly  dwelling  between  the 
MiBuse  and  the  Rhine.  To  the  nonh  they  bad 
the  Menapii;  to  the  east,  the  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  the  Rhine ;  to  the  south,  the  Coa- 
drusi  j  and  to  the  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambivariti ;  their  territory  accordingly  corre- 
sponds with  the  modern /Miy5  de  Liige.  Csesar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  and  Cotia,  ex- 
terminated this  people;  afterwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  Ij  Caesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  re- 

f'ion ;  whence  the  names  of  the  Tungri  and 
burones  are  frequently  confounded.    Leni, 

Ebusus,  now  tciea^  one  of  the  Pityusae,  or 
Pine  Islands,  bring  between  the  main  land  of 
Hispania  and  the  Baleares  Insulae,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of  Ferraria  in  Valentia,  This 
island  abounded  in  com  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvica,  whose 
inhabiumis  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
Beyl.  Cosm. 

EgbatIna,  {orumy)  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodorus^  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  firom  mount  Orontes.  According  to 
D'Anville,  Bdmadan  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citj^.  **  It  is  of  as  great  antiauity  as 
Babylon ;  for  we  find  that  Semirftmis.  tJie  wife 
of  Kinus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Medes  who 
had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  the  made  to  it  . 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great 
charge  and  labour.  Destroyed  by  the  inimy  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Dcjoce^  the  sixth  kins 
of  the  Medes ;  and  afterwards  much  beautifiea 
and  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  successor 
unto  Alexander  in  bis  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  and  magnificence  little  inferior  to  Baby- 
lon or  Nin^eh.  In  compass  180  or  SOO  fur- 
longs, which  make  about  S4  Italian  miles.  The 
wsuJs  thereof  afiirmed,  in  the  book  of  Judith,  to 
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t&WttB  ytpot  the  gates  t60  cubits  Idgher;  all 
buili  of  neirn  and  polished  stoae,  each  stooe 
being  six  euittts  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  inner- 
most  wall,  there  being  seren  in  all  about  it ;  each 
of  them  higher  than  the  other,  and  each  distin- 
guished bjr  the  colour  of  the  several  pinnacles ; 
which  gave  unto  the  eyes  a  most  gallant  pros- 
pect. From  which  variety  of  colou  rs  it  is  thought 
to  have  the  name  of  Agbatha,  or  AgbaHuma,  In 
former  times  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  heats 
of  the  summer;  as  Susa,  the  chief  city  of  Susi- 
ana,  in  the  cold  of  winter.  The  royal  jpalaee, 
being  about  a  mile  in  compass,  was  built  with 
all  the  cost  and  cunning  that  a  stately  mansion 
did  require ;  some  of  the  beams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar ;  but  those  of  cedar, 
strengthened  with  plates  of  eold.  Said  by  Jo- 
sephtts  to  be  built  bv  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  no  otherwise  than  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model ; 
appointed  to  that  ofSce  by  Darius  Med  us,  to 
whom  the  l^uildin^  of  the  same  is  ascribed  by 
others.  Neglectea  by  the  kings  of  the  Parthian 
race,  it  became  a  rum.'*    Ekyl.  CMM.-^Ckaw- 

aard, II.  A  town  of  Syria,  where  Cambyses 

gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  mounting 
on  horseback.  Berodai.  Z.-^PM,  6,  c.  2.— 
CuH.  5,  c.  a 

Egiitna!>b8,  or  ]^ksnf JB,  islands  near  Acar- 
nania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  They 
have  been  formed  by  the  inundations  of  that 
river,  and  by  the  sand  and  mud  which  its  wa- 
ters carry  down.  "  These  rocks,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  kno^  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ing sent  a  force,  to  Troy  under  the  command  of 
Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  the'  Hiad. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
these  isbmds  had  been  already  joined  by  the 
Achelous  to  the  main  land. '  Strabo  reports  that 
the  Echinades  were  very  humerous,  oeipg  all 
rugged  and  barren;  S<^lax,  indeed,  says  they 
were  deserted;  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case  according  to  Homer's  account,  and  Ste- 
phanus  names  Apollonia  as  a  town  belonging  to 
one  of  those  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
Ovid  reckons  ilve ;  out  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
'  The  Echinades.'  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  *  at  pre^ 
sent  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and 
produce  conijOil,  and  a  scanty  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
are  Oxeiai,  Natoliko,  Brtmma,  &c.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted.' "  Oram, 
•^Plin.  3,  c.  9b.^Herodot.  2,  c.  10.— Ow4.  iUfei. 
8,  V.  688.— iS«ra*.  2. 

EcHiNUBSA,  an  island  near  Euboea,  called  af- 
terwards Cimchis.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Edbssa,  I.  a  town  in  Osroene,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  fttnn  the 
Macedonian  con<}uerors  of  the  country.  '*  An 
abundant  fountam  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greek  Calir-rhoe,  communicated  this 
name  to  the  city  itself  In  posterior  timte  it  is 
called  Roha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orha.  This  name 
may  be  derived  ttom  the  Greek  tevm  signifying 
a  fountain ;  or,  according  to  another  opinion,  it 
may  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whose 


tame  la  said  ta  haw  beat  OvrlMi ;  b«c»lto»«ver 
this  ba,  it  is  by  corruptioii  that  it  it  commonhr 
ealledOrfa.  A  tttaanver,  which,  by  its  sodden 
inundatioiis,  annoys  this  uywn,  was  called  Scir- 
tus,  or  the  Vaulter;  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  significatioB  in  the  name  of   Daitar" 

lyAiwiUt. 11.  A  city  of  Maoede^ua.    VU. 

JEdetsa. 

Edon,  a  mountain  of  Thraee,  cidled  also 
Edonus.  Prom  this  mountain  that  pan  of 
Thrace  is  often  called  Bd&ma  which  uet  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nessue,  and  the 
epithet  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  Thrace, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Vvrg,  Mn.  12, 
V.  39&.— PWn.  4,  c.  11.— I^io**.  1  v.  674. 

EnoNi.  or  Enomn,  a  people  of  Thraoe,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  It  appears 
fh>m  Thucydides,  that  this  Thradaa  clan  once 
held  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Sdy- 
mon  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but  that  they  mre 
ejected  by\  the  Macedoaians."  CVeekr—  Tknu. 
2,99. 

EaaaiA  Valus,  '*a  small  vallejr,  now  called 
la  CafareUa,  and  which,  accordmg  to  the  pop- 
ular opiniott,  answers  to  the  valley  of  Bgeria, 
while  the  source  of  the  Almots  thought  to  eor- « 
respond  with  the  fountain  sacred  to  that  nyn^, 
according  to  Jitt.  Sai,  3,  v.  la 

Sed  dwm  Ma  damns  rheda  cmapanihMrwna, 
SubdiUt  ad  V€kr$s  arms  foadidamami  Caftnam  / 


EoBflTFA,  a  town  of  Sicily.    Vid,  Mgtla. 

EoNATiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  which  eoi 
raunicated  its  name  to  the  eonaalar  way  that 
followed  the  coast  Atun  Canosiam  to  Bimdo- 
sium.  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the 
TVrre  d^Agnazz9  and  the  town  of  Aim«p#Jt. 
Pliny  states  that  a  certain  atone  was  abown  at 
Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  propeity 
of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  imon  it 
It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  aflbi^ed. 
so  much  amusement  to  Horace."  CVa».«»A^ 
rat.  Sat.  1, 5. Via.     VU.  Via. 

EioK,  a  commercial  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strvmt)n,  distant  25  stadia  from  Aaf^polk,  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  ThocTdides, 
who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city.  **  It 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  le  Am  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byaantine  town  wns 
built  on  the  site  of  Sion,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  OnUsxm.  CWm.— TMm.  4,  MS.— 
Bergd.  8, 118.— Pens.  8,  c.  a 

El£a,  a  town  of  JEoUa,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oaicos.  it  was  the  pert  of 
Pergamns,  and  is  now  hka.    &Aw»Sk. 

Elasus,  a  town  of  the  Thmciaa  Cfaenone- 
sus,  a  colonv  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scymnus.    Liv,  31,  c.  10, 1. 52,  c  2. 

ElatSa,  I.  **the  most  considerable  and  in* 
portent  of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  was 
sltttated,accordingto  Pausanlas,  180  stadia  from 
Amphicea,  on  a  gently  risini?  slope,  abcwe  the 
plain  watered  by  the  <>phiasus.  Itwaacap' 
tured  and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes;  bat 
being  afterwards  restored,  aa  alCa^  made  en 
it  by  Taxilns,  general  of  Mithridates,  was  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  conse^ 
qtienoe  ef  which  exploit  ^ey  were  deolued 
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llwlgrtlMSanttfBMilB.  Stmbofemarin «» 
its  tdnata^oom  atuiiion,  which  eommuided 
ihe  entiBiMeiBloFbcxsis  and  BflMCia.  Its  ruiiK 
«fe  lo  beteen  on  Uw  ske  o»U£d  £2i;pA^  <Mi  the 
leftbuk  of  the  Oephnsos,  ftnd  aC  the  foot  of 
•one  hills  which  luute  with  the  chain  of  Cue- 
mia  airf  (£ta.''«-Grwm.— Pcwj:    J»koc.  34.-- 

Afwri.  6,  83.— Lm.  3S,  18.— £^ra6.  9. 11. 

A  town  of  Theasalf ,  sitinted  on  the  Peneus 
abore  Goanus.  Jt  js,  donbtlew,  the  Iletia  of 
Pliny  and  the  Detimn  of  Ptolemy. 

Ulatkr,  a  ri^er  in  Gaol  falling  into  the  Ijoirei 
now  the  AUitr. 

Elba.     Vid.  Vdia, 

EiiCcmfDBi,  islands  in. the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  reoeiTed  their  name  flrom  the  quantity  of 
amber  (electrum)  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  moatnof  the  Po,  acooidiag  to  Apof- 
lonios  of  Rhodes,  bat  some  historians  doubt  of 
their  existence.  D'Anville  places  the  Electn- 
des  Insake  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  Sarmatian 
coas^  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  that  separate  the  galls  named 
fHiacMtitf  and  Ownsekrkaf.  Tacitus  lells  us 
that  the  amber  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Waas  or  GkSy  which  in  Latin  is 
StKcimmm  and  in  Greek  EltOr&n.  jyAnmUe. 
-^T^bdt.  OerMMn.— P^n.  d,  c  96,  1.  37,  c  8. 
— JMUa,Sl,c7. 

Etfa,  a  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesas. 
They  were  brmerly  called  Evei.    Vid.  jBHa. 

ELBovRni,  a  town  of  the  Thiacian  Cherso- 


Elbpbaiitinc,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
town  of  tbe  same  name,  distant  bat  half  a  star 
divm  from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  below  the 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  this  island 
is  mneh  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
9yene.  ''Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  trae," 
obserres  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  De- 
Don  remarks,  the  Eg3r^tiaa  monaments  eonei> 
nne  devoted  to  posterity,  and  have  resisted 
equally  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  eanh,  a  very  ancient  temple  is  still  left 
staaiding,  surromided  with  a  pilastered  galleiy 
and  two  colnmns  in  the  portico.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  aiu^Je  of 
this  min.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  laier  period,  but  only  some  fiagmentd  were 
remaining  which  could  give  an  Men  of  their 
form  when  perfect ;  proving  only  that  these  ac- 
oesmry  parts  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanccuaiy.  Coold  this  be  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  good  genius,  that  cne  of  all  the 
Egyptian  god^  who  approaches  tbe  nearest  to 
oar  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  600  paces 
fbrther  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  rains ;  all  the  ornaments  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  etemi^,  and  peculiarly  that 
of  the  god  now  named  1"    RuaelPs  Eigwl. 

ELEOsiimTM,  an  Athenian  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Pimerpine.    Vid.  AtheiUB. 

Eleosis,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  shout  13  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and  15  firom  the  latter. 
**  k  derived  its  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
aifirmed  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury,  bat  others,  of 
Oiygti-*   ftsMgiaiBcaitBinlyofthohifhert 
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antique,  oawR  find  it  omMendJng  with  AliMQf 
tor  the  sabremacvvHnder  Eumolpus,  in  the  rejgn 
of  Erechtbeufi.    The  war  was  amicably  con** 
dwkd,  Athens  and  Eleusis  being  oniied  as  on* 
government  under  Erechtheus  and  his  descend- 
ants, whilst  the  priesthood  >^'as  confined  to  the 
Eumolpidse,  and  the  Worship  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.    "  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt  under  the  administrap 
tion  of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus.  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon.   Strabo  states  tiuit  the  m}'siic  cell  of 
this  celebmted  edifice  was  capable  of  containing 
as  many  persons  as  a  theatre.    A  portico  was 
afterwaras  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  architect  Phila 
Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Ceres,  the  bust  of  which  was  removed  in  1808 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.   This 
magnificent  stnicture  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remain* 
ed  in  ruins.    Eleusis,  though  so  considerahla 
and  important  a  place,  was  classed  amon^  the 
Attic  aenui.    U  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hip^ 
thoontis.    Eleusis,  now  called  Ledna.  is  an  u^ 
oonaidemble  Tillage}  inhabited  by  a  row  Alba- 
nian.Christians.   The  Thriasian  plain  fonnc4 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  district:  anotherponion 
was  designated  by  the  name  oi  Rarias  Campaa. 
it  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  lo 
have  sown  com."    Cram.      Dr.  Clarke  da> 
scribes  as  follows  the  most  prominent  obieclii 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap» 
proaching  Eleiisis:  "  Arriving  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Eleusis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.    The  first  thing  we  noticed 
wto  an  aquedoci,  part  of  which  is  entire.    Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen.    It  conducts 
ed  toward  the  Acropolis^  by  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
The  reoMins  of  this  temple  are  more  coospiciV' 
otts  than  those  of  any  other  structure  exc^  Ihe 
aqueduct.    The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visiUe,  and  tne  pavement  of  the  temple  ]ret 
remains.     But,  to  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regitrded  the  relics  of  the  EletMniae^ 
fane,  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  godr 
dess  herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  araona 
the  mouldering  vestiges  of  her  onoe  splendid 
sanctuary."     m  relati<»i  to  the  name  of  this 
place,  Faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arkik  worship,  thus  writes :  '^  As  for 
the  city  Eleusis,  the  principal  seat  of  the  myste* 
ries  01  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Eleusis.  This  fabulous  personage 
was  bv  some  esteemed  the  offing  of  Mercu* 
ry  and  Dura,  daughter  of  Oceanus;  while  by 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  <n 
Ogyges.   Both  these  genealogies  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  dilttvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."     fitter's  Cabiri.  ^  Cram,  ^  Curie's 
TraveU.-^Pams.'^St^tb. 

ELeDTDERS,  a  town  situated  "  on  the  road 
firom  Eleusis  to  Ploteea,  which  appears  to  hava 
once  beloni^  to  Bmotia,  but  finally  became  !»• 
clnded  wkhin  the  limits  of  Attica.  Pausaniat 
reports  that  the  Eleatheriaas  were  not  cooqnaiw 
ed  by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themeehres  to  that  pec^le,  from  their  ccottanl 
amni^  to  the  Th^MUis.    Baechos  it  aaid  to 
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have  been  bom  m  this  town.  EleathenB  was 
already  is  rains  when  Pausasios  yisited  Attica. 
This  ancient  site  probably  corresp<nids  with  that 
now  called  Gypto  Castro,  where  modem  travel- 
lers have  noticed  the  rains  of  a  considerable  for- 
tress, situated  on  a  sreep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithaeron. ' 
Crttm.—S^ai.  9.— Pans.  AU.  ^.—Diod.  Sic. 
3, 139. 

ELEnTHERoa,  a  river  of  Syria,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Phoenicia.    Plin.  9,  c.  10. 

Elimea,  or  ELYUioTts,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Stymphalia.  This  ragged  coan- 
try,  important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sterilitjT,  from  its  affording  a  passage 
either  into  Epirus  or  Thessaly,  was  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  montes ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  north  with  the 
name  of  Canalovii,  confined  it  on  the  west 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  vet  well  defined  region.  Liv. 
43,c.53,1.45,c.»). 

Elis,  a  principal  division  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, consisting  of  the  three  snuUler  |nrts  of  Elis 
proper,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  This  important 
country  of  southern  Greece,  Ijring  west  of  Ar- 
tadia,  had  on  the  north  the  LArissus,  which  se- 
parated itfrom  Achaia;  and  on  the  south  the 
rfeda,  on  the  boundary  of  Messenia ;  the  whole 
of  its  western  border  lying  upon  the  JEeean. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  the  histoncal  ac- 
counts may  be  traced,  and  even  to  a  period 
much  later,  the  people  of  this  district  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  httle  republics,  of  which,  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Caueones  were,  however, 
the  most  ancient;  and  there  are  authorities 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  Elis  bore  the  name  of  Gau- 
conia.  The  Epei  were  also  an  early  race,  re- 
garded by  Pausanias  as  indigenous.  This  part 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  cit}[  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  country  of  the  Epii  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  .£to- 
lian  Ozylus,  at  the  latter  epoch,  fixed  himself 
with  many  of  his  countrymen  in  Elis,  not  yet 
known  as  a  whole  province  by  that  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lyeurgus,  the  Lacedaemonian  Elis, 
properly  so  called,  VfBs  governed  by  Iphitus,  a 
descendant  of  Oxylus;  and  by  this  prince,  after 
ihey  had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  were 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  right  to  Olym- 
pia,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  was 
lon^  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisatie ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authoritv  over  the  whole  country  from 
ihe  Neda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  all  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
undisputed  and  undisturbed.  In  the  Persian 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  Elis  was  found 
in  the  same  cause  as  Sparta,  against  the  enemies 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
that  the  city  of  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  which  then  bore  the  same  name. 
About  that  time  a  great  number  of  scattered  but 
neiFhbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
which  theuMforth  increased  with  a«nni«hing 
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rapidity.  As  the  whole  territory  was  deemed 
sacred,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls ;  and  all  who  cnxaed  this  pri- 
vil^ed  territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  their 
arms,  which  on  the  Ihntiers  were  restored  to 
them.  The  city  of  Elis  stood  towards  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  countrv,  on  the  river  Peneus; 
its  ruins  are  now  called  PaUupoli.  In  the  coan*- 
try  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Elis  in 
its  greatest  extent,  were,  at  very  early  periods, 
the  kingdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  territories 
of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  and  the  later,  though  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Nestor,  the  district  of  Tri< 
phylia.  The  whole  of  Elis  constituted  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  such  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  superinduce ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  afiriciutural  peqde  of 
Greece.  Strab.— Pa/us.  Eliae.—Polyd.'^Strtib. 
8.— PKn.  4,  c.  5.— PaiM.  b.—Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
494.— Oie.  Pom.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Div.  2,  c.  12,— 
lAv.  37,  c.  32.— rir^.  O.  1,  v.  59, 1.  3,  v.  9091 

Elloha.  a  town  of  Euboea. Ak  ancient 

name  of  that  island. 

EltmAb,  a  district  in  the  Persian  empire,  de- 
riving its  name  f^m  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Elymai.  This  name  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Susiana,  though  belonging  properly  to 
the  mountain  region  m  the  north  on  tne  con- 
fines of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pires, after  the  destraction  of  that  which  had 
existed  as  the  united  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings,  Elymais  appears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  subject  to  its  own 
kings.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  Akr- 
distan.    Sirabo. 

EMATmA,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Faeonia, 
though  in  Homer's  age  the  name  was  confined 
to  the  region  south  of  that  district,  about  the 
Erigon  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  this 
part,  however,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidae,  who  established  themselves  <m  the  Ery- 
gon  and  founded  .£g8e  or  Edessa,  their  capital, 
and  the  first  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Emaihia  was  long  used  as  a  poetical  designa* 
tion  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  after  it  had 
come  to  form  a  narrow  portion  or  it  alone,  but 
even  after  the  subversion  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.— PflZyft. — Htm. — lAUxm. 

Emerita.     Vid.  Augusta. 

Emessa,  and  Emissa,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  Bems,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  regions  under 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus.  An  emperor  of 
Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Heliogabalus  from 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  this  famous  tem- 
ple of  that  god.     Vid.  Oeliogobaha,  Part.  II. 

EMom  MONTES,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Paropamisus  range,  extending  over  the  north  of 
India,  and  between  that  country  and  Scjrthia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
the  greatest  extent  allowed  to  that  comprehen- 
sive range.     Vid.    Aomos. 

Emporia  Pdnica,  another  name  for  Byza- 
cium.  Its  capital  at  one  period  was  Adrume- 
tum,  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fought 
the  battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  aeoond  Pmiic  war,and,  in  &CI, 
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10  tbe  OaithagmiaB  cBspire.     Vid.  Byzaekm. 

Empobub,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Cataknia,  now 
Ampmruu.    lAv,  34,  c.  9  and  16, 1.  36,  c.  19. 

BicSTr.     VidHeneH: 

EmpEiTs,  L  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 

Phanalia.    Lmean.  6,  y.  373. II.  A.  river  of 

Elis,  flowing  near  the  ancient  town  of  Salone. 
Ovid.  Am,  3,  el.  ^.—Strab. 

Eksa,  now. Castr»  Jiemn,  a  town  in  the  mid- 
die  of  Sicily,  with  a  beautifulplain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Mela,  2,  c. 
7.— ric.  Verr.  3,  c.  49, 1.  4,  Cr  104.— Orirf.  rase. 
4,  T.  Sa^—IAv.  24,  c.  37. 

Entslla,  a  town  of  Sicily,  sonth  of  Panor- 
mns  on  the  Hypsa  river,  near  the  source,  and 
ahooi  midway  between  the  northern  and  south- 
era  coasts  of  the  island.  H^.  14,  v.  206. — Cic. 
Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

EoRDJSA,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eordi 
orEordsei.  These  people  were  early  dispossess- 
ed of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain- 
ed their  name  ever  afterwards.  The  Lyncestse 
boonded  on  the  north  theterritory  of  the  Eordsei, 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  side  El3rmais  or 
Elymiotis.  Aerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  <!oantry,  who  resorted  to  his' standard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  Liv.31, 
c.  39,  L  33,  c.  8, 1.  42,  c.  53. 

Epei,  and  eLei,  a  ueople  of  Peloponnesus. 
Plin.  4,  c  5.     Vid.  EUs. 

Ephesus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  the  Amazons,  or  by  Androchus,  son  of 
Codrus,  according  to  Strabo ;  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  tne  river  Cayster.  It  is  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was 
^  feet  long,  and  200  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  127  columns,  sixty  feet  bJ^,  which 
had  been  placed  there  l^  so  many  kmgs.  Of 
these  columns,  36  were  carved  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopas.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  220  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect. It  was^rat  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  born  (  Vid.  Erostrahts),  and  soon  af- 
ter it  rose  from  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Alexander  oflered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  Ephesians  would 
place  upon  it  an  inscription  which  dei^oted  the 
name  of  the  benefactor.  This  generous  offer 
was  refused  by  the  Ephesians,  who  observed, 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  impro- 
per that  one  deity  should  raise  temples  to  the 
other.  Lysimacnus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
sus to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
but  after  his  death  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  town  was  again  known  by  its  ancient 
name.  Though  modern  authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this  raice  famed  city, 
some  have  given  the  barbarous  name  of  Ajasa- 
louc  to  what  they  conjecture  to  be  the  remams  of 
Ephesus.  The  words  UUret  E^MBxe  ap- 
plied to  letters  containing  magical  powers. 
PUn.  36,  c.  U.—Strab.  12  and  14.— JIfeto,  1,  c. 
n.—Paus.  7,  c.  %—PhU.  in  Alex.— Justin.  2, 
c.  4.^CalUm.in  Dian.^Ptol.  b.—Cie.  de  Nat. 
D.9 

Epnvas.  It  is  not  ea^  to  ascertain  in  all 
cases  the  particular  city  referred  to  when  ancient 
aiatbocs  qwak  of  Epbyre.    In  Epims  the  town 


of  Gichyrus  was  more  anciently  called  by  this 
name,  being  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Thesprotia.  The  place  was  femous 
in  Homer's  age  for  producing  poisonous  drugs. 
Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  still  discernible 
about  ih<i  Acherusian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an- 
tiquity the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  their 
architectural  remains.  Indeed,  Ephyre  could 
not  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi- 
tions, referring  to  the  obscurest  periods,  in  this 
city  was  made  the  bold  attempt  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous  to  carry  ofi"  Proserpina,  the  wife  of 
Aidoneus  -,  in  other  words,  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Horn.  1,  259. Pans.  1,  17. Cranon,  m 

Thessaly,  is  believed  to  have  been  intended  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy- 
ri  and  Phlegyae.    H.  n.  301.    It  was  also  a  not 

uncommon  name  of  Corinth. A  town  in  ■ 

Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accu- 
racy  known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  when  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho- 
mer ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understood.  There  were  manv  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  inconsiderable 
to  require  particular  notice. 

Epidamnus.     Vid.  Dyrrachitm. 

Epioaphne,  a  town  of  Syria  called  also  An- 
tioch. 

Epidaurus,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf,  the  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Epicarus.  But  though  in  the  Argian  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  fipidauruswasby  no  means 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  Argos,  and  was  al- 
ways found,  on  the  contrary,  in  alliance  with 
the  Lacedsmonians,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi* 
rons  perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratical ;  and  the  administration  was  con- 
fided principally  to  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a 'limited  number  of  persons  de- 
nominated Artyni.  Epidaurus  was  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  ^.^^culapius,  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  Epithavro. II.  Ano- 
ther town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  countrv  of  Li^cnia. 
This  place,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  itaval 
power  of  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  and  freouently  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  sumamed  Limera,  and  stood  at  no  great 
distance  north  of  Epideliom.  Thvc. — Strab. 
S.-^Virg.  O.  3,  V.  U.—Paus.  3,  c.  21.— Mela, 
2,  c.  3. 

Eptdium,  one  of  the  western  i$les  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Mull  of  Cantyrc  according  to  Cambden, 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
intersected  by  marshes  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  name  he  derives  from  the  Epidii, 
who  inhabited  it.    Ptolem. 

Epiphanea,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  Issus. 
now  SurpendJcar.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Cic.  ad  Fam. 
15,  ep.  4.—- n.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 
Orontes,  between  Arethusa  and  Larissa  on  the 
same  river.  The  endeavour  to  change  the  name 
of  this  town  from  Hamoth,  derived,  it  was  pre-  § 
I  tended,  fVom  Hamoth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  mto 
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H*y!r*^  in  Imioiir  of  theldng  (tf  STria,  An- 
tioenus  ^[upkanes,  was  only  partially  success- 
ful :  and  Uioogh  the  Europeans,  and  perhaps  ihe 
Asiatic  sufasjects  of  that  long,  were  willing  to 
lose  the  former  name  in  that  of  their  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
Amatha.  Hence  the  modem  appellation  of  Ho- 
mal.    PZt».5,  c.d4. 

EnpdLJS,  a  district  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  Dionysius,  who, 
to  complete  the  work  ejcpeditiously,  employed 
fiO/XX)  men  upon  it,  so  that  in  30  da  vs  he  finish- 
ed a  wall  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of 
great  height  and  thickness. 
^  Epiaus,  a  Urge  division  of  Greece,  forming 
t&e  north-western  secticm  of  that  country.  The 
river  JSas  on  the  north  divided  it  from  lUj^ria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  to  form 
its  boundary  on  the  ThessaCLan  side,  including 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  wdl  as  Ambracia,  which  confined  upon 
Acarnania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
Urom  these  smaller  districts,  the  western  boun* 
daiy  of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach> 
thus.  The  origin  of  the  Epirotic  people  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  more  profound  than  that 
which  envelopes  thie  accounts  of  southern 
Greece ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  them,  is, 
that,  according  to  Strabo^  their  early  mannere, 
cuKoms,  and  Cibits,  indicated  a  common  origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Macedonians. 
The  name  of  Epirus,  which  signified  Main- 
land, and  appears  to  have  been  given  to  this 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coast,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ad  to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  others,  each 
of  which  at  the  earliest  dates  represented  a  se- 

^  paiate  and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molossian  princes  extended 
their  authority  over  all,  a^d  the  hi^ry  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  restricted  to  that  of  the 
Molnssi.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  late,  and  assigns  to 
the  Molossi.  as  their  first  founder,  Moloasus,  the 
son  of  Pyrraus  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  of  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals ;  and  n^hen,  m  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  lis  slate  and  government,  we  find  them 
,  both  imequal  to  the  danger  of  contending  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  states  for  power  or 
rank.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Elpirus,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Chaonia,  Thesprotia,  and  perhaps  also 
others,  to  the  crown  of  Molossia,  was  Alexan- 
der, the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  &ther-ifi-lawof  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
larging his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
riel  his  anns  into  Italj(,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal proofs  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  die  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  successors  .£acides  and  Alcetas,  Cassander 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  lUyrian  king  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
reign, who  proved  the  greatest  o(  the  Epirot 
princes,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second 
<o  none  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  anti- 
qoity.    This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pffrrkus),  the 

*   mat  ancmy  cf  the  Romans.    In  lus  reign  the 
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of  Epinis  and  her  anns  bceaoM  MfriMt  !• 
all  the  surrounding  nations.  Italy,  ftieily,  Idn- 
cedon,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  were  succe«ively 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  wad  the  witneiiea  of 
his  prowess  and  abilities.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  prtnees,  and  among  the 
people  of  Greece,  a  new  and  uausoal  reqpect  for 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  little  to  her  terri- 
tory ;  and  when  be  was  slain  in  his  attempt  to 
reduce  the  citadel  of  Argos  with  a  hnndfol  of 
men,  he  had  added  almost  nothing  to  the  boun* 
daries  of  his  realm.  Alter  the  reigns  of  three 
successors  to  this  prince,  tbe  line  of  his  Aunily 
became  extinct,  and  the  Epirots  adopted  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  they  en* 
joyed  until  the  destruction  of  the  Macrdnnian 
kmgdom,  in  which  was  involved  the  subversioa 
of  their  liberties.  The  Epirots  had  Ihvoured,  in 
some  measure,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  war;  and  the  barbarooa  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter* 
est  atonement  for  tius  ill-judged  opjposiiion  to 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whole 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modem  Albmmim^ 
Find.  Nem.  od.  7,  66.— 7*a«.-.iip.8,  94.— 
Phtl.  Fyrrk.'^Juar-Polyb, 

EaooTonccM,  now  CaUtd  FYamtP,  a  Uttla 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  v s  scnne  anpposa,  Ho> 
race  alludes  in  this  verse,  I  Sat.  5,  V.  87 : 

"  MaTonri  oppidulo^  verm  quod  dicere  mm  oL^ 

EascrHsnTii.     Vid.  Aihenm, 

EaEsus,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Theo* 
phrastns  was  bom. 

Erbtru,  a  principal  town  of  Enbcea,  north 
of  Cbalcis,  on  the  Euripus.  Varioos  acoonnts 
are  given  of  its  orig^in;  but  as  its  inhabitants 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  prcK 
bable  that  the  writers  who  dednce  them  irom 
the  Attic  demus,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  <m  this  pnrtienlar 
subject  The  Eretrians  early  became  n  Aon* 
fishing  pe<^le,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am* 
bition  with  their  rival  of  GhalciSL  They  took 
part  in  the  revok  of  the  lonius,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagom. 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ihe  Persiaaa. 
Their  city  was  therefore,  hke  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  lo  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  oraers  and  preparations  were  durecied  with 
peculiar  animosity  against  the  inhabitants.  Af> 
ter  a  six  days'  siege  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citiiens  were 
carried  awa>  to  populate  the  Asiatie  colony  of 
Cissia.  On  its  recovery  from  this  disaster,  Ere- 
tria deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  miik 
Athens,  and  was  foimd  in  league  with  Sparta 
against  the  Athenians.  The  peofde  being  go- 
verned by  tyrants,  according  to  the  ancient  nsa 
of  that  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  aa 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  republican  Gveeoe, 
pasped,  wUh  very  little  resistance  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigoaus,  and  with  j'ost  as  litAe 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romana.  TUs 
last  event  occurred  during:  the  Macedonian  war. 
Sirnh.—Htrod^Diod.  Sic.—ljiv.-'Potffb. 

EricOsa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Alic^dL 

Eridanus,  the  name  of  the  Po  among  Che 
Greeks.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  hisrnirical 
ages  of  Italy  and  Qreeoe,the  Eridanua  andtba 
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a^ntty  catmm  that  theliibks  of  tlie  eftrlj  poets 
Iwtanging  to  the  latter  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  rater  to  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upon  very 
indefiniitBotiona of  its  rise  and  course.   Clu\e^ 


nuS|  indeed,  expresMa  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  PhaAton  was  buried,  so  far  from 
beiBf  the  river  of  Italy,  was  a  noithem  stream 
called  Rhodanne,  and  emptying  into  the  Vistu- 
la. Thia  would  give,  perhaps,  a  northern  ori- 
gin to  the  lable  oi  his  death,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  ooonexion  of  some  at  least  amouff  the  classic 
fictions  with  those  of  the  people  cslled  Barba- 
riaaa.  The  name  of  the  Italian  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Ghiul,  was  Bodencus. 
brose  in  the  mons  Vesulus,  and  running  nearly 
east,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Liguria 
and  Cisalpine  Gaol,  as  for  as  its  confluence 
with  the  TiciDQS.  Here,  continuing  its  course, 
it  left  Liguria  on  the  south,  and  traversing  Cia- 
aJ^iine  Qaul,  divided  that  part  which  now  con- 
satntes  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and 
the  Bolognese  upcm  the  south,  from  Lombardy 
upon  the  north.  On  the  east,  however,  as  it  ap- 
pronched  the  eoast,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  oonrse  of  almost  SGO  miles,  became 
again  a  boundary  line,  separating  Cisalpine 
Gaul  firoB  Vanetia.  All  the  waters  or  the 
Borth  of  Italy,  finrned  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  mute  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  fiunous  stream.  The  whole 
length  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  9B8 
niks,  and  the  number  of  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bute, through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
computed  at  about  thirty.  The  mouths  of  the 
EricmBiH  or  Po  are  thus  described  by  D'An- 
▼ille;  ''The  nearest  to  Ravenna  derives  the 
name  of  Spineticom  Ostium  from  a  very  ancient 
eity  founded  by  theOreeks,  called  Spina.  They 
applied  to  it  specially  the  name  or  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa ;  and  at 
tfK  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  from  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
Ba,  which  preserves  this  name  and  tximmuni- 
caies  j|  to  Its  month.  The  princi]>al  arm  of 
the  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  dividing  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  issue  was  called 
septira  maria,  the  snwa  mas,**  Cic.  in  Orat. 
W.^Ckmaiam.  dn  Oms.  ffm.  6,  v.  175.— Ort<<, 
MA.  3,  fah.  3.— PoKi.  4,  c.  Z,-^BVnb,  5.— 
lmM%.  %  V.  409.— Firg.  G.  1,  v.  488.  .<0a.  6, 
v.66e. 

EaiodinTs,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

EaocDis,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Parthia.  7U- 
til.  Aum.  II,  c.  VL 

Eaf  MANTBOs,  1.  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ar- 
cadia, now  the  OUmM^  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  name  of  Scollis,  Ery- 
naanthus,  Aroanii,  Coloasa,  dec.  stretched  across 
the  Pekponneaus,  south  of  Achaia,  Sicyonia, 
and  Cormthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Myrtoaa 
saa.  In  poetry  this  mouiuain  is  floned  for  the 
ferocious  boar  which  haimted  its  wilds;  and 
whoae  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
esies.  n.  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 

the  As^«iM,  flowed  from  this  mountain,  passed 
near  &e  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
dM  ArvaniuB,  and  emiptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  Bsovth  of  the  Ladon  on  the  borders  of 
Am.  Od.  B,  lOR^iKMyj.  Prrwg.  115. 


BtfltTHBA.  Though  this  fdaee^  the  aeeiya  af 
Hercules'  victory  over  Geryon,  is  universtJly 
allowed  to  have  been  an  island,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  precisdy  what  one  is  intended 
when  £r3rthea  is  named.  According  to  Vossius 
it  was  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Anas. 
Here  he  thinks  the  first  Phoenician  colony  lo 
have  settled  itKlf  before  the  founding  of  Gades ; 
and  ancient  vestiges  remaining  in  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al* 
though  so  insignificant  in  modem  times  as  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  JMUa,  3,  6.— 
Foss.  ad  Pomp,  MA, 

Erythrjb,  1.  a  town  of  Ionia,  opposite  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sybil.  It  was  built  by 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus.     Faiu.  10,  c.  18. — 

lAv,  44,  c.  28,  1.  38,  c.  39. IL    A  town  of 

Boeotia.    lA.  6,  c.  21. III.    One  m  Libya. 

—IV.    Another  in  Locris. 

Ertthredm  marb.  The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  iha 
modems  have  designated  by  that  name.  In  an* 
tiqtiity,  from  having  entertained  a  very  vagua 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  iney 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  LaUn  geo- 
mpbers  came  to  signify,  at  last,  bv  Ervthreum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  wasnes  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
modem  RU  sea,  with  them  the  Sinus  Arabt* 
cus,  dischanes  itself.  The  Sinus  Persieus,  or 
Persian  gulf  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  waa 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  hfare  Ery- 
threum.  The  etymok)gy  of  the  word  is  so  un* 
certain,  that  it  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  ftt)m  the  colour  oi 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
or  from  that  of  a  country.  Omr%.  8,  c.  9.— PKik 
6,  c.  ^.-^Htr^M.  1,  c.  180  and  189, 1.  3,  e.  98, 
1.  4,  c.  87.— iMbte,  3,  c.  8. 

Eavx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
which  was  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  firyoina.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
island,  over  the  promontoiy  of  Drepaaum. 

EsQuiuf,  ana  EsQuniMus  mons,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  lo  the 
city  by  king  Tnllus.  Birds  of  pray  ^lenerally 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  crimmals  who 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  wcie 
called  Etfuilifut  oHUs.  It  was  the  largest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  liv.  9,  c  1  l.-^JOarmL 
5,  epod.  V.  IQO.'^TkeU.  Awl  %  c'Sai 

E^njBom,  a  duitrict  of  Thessaly.  Vid^ 
JBfutiutciis. 

Eratau.     Fid.  HAruria, 

EvRusa,  the  inhabitants  of  Etmria.  FtdL 
BArtifia, 

Eviacmis,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing^ 
into  the  Euxine  on  the  confines  of  Cappadoeia. 
Plae.  6,  V.  109. 

EcacBA,  the  largest  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,, 
extending  from  the  Bifalaic  galf  oo  the  sooth 
of  Theswly,  as  frir  as  the  latitude  of  Athens, 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  BcBOtia,  and  Attka. 
The  following  is  a  desertion  of  the  island  is 
outline  from  Pliny,  according  to  the  translation 
of  Cramer.  *' Tom  from  the  coast  of  BesoCia^ 
it  is  separated  by  the  Earipns,  the  breadth  of 
which  IS  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a  bridgcto 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  oroaKm* 
tories,  Gersestos  looks  towards  Attica,  (Japfaar»> 
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In  biwdtli  this  island  nerer  exceeds  twenty 
miles ;  bat  it  is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reach- 
ing from  Attica  to  Thessaly,  it  extends  for  190 
miles  in  length.  Its  circuit  is  365  miles.  On  the 
side  oi  Caphareus  it  is  2^5  miles  from  the  Hel- 
lespont."   The  earliest  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  designated  this  important  tract  of  coun- 
try was  Macds,  referring  to  its  di^roportion- 
ate  length;    and  Oche,  EUopia,  Asopis,  and 
Abantia,  were  also  names  bjr  which  it  was  fre- 
quently denominated.    Its  inhabitants  are  al- 
ways called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  early  skill  and  boldness  on  the  seas,  they 
were  considered  by  some  to  have  been  of  Phce- 
nician  origin.    The  traditional  account  of  the 
later  name  of  Enboea  derives  it  from  the  pas- 
sage of  lo,  who  is  said  to  have  nven  birth  to 
Epaphus  in  this  island.    The  Abantes  esta- 
blished colonies  in   Dlyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  MincHT.    As  every  city  either  of  note  or 
magnitude  in  Eoboea  pretended  to  an  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
politioedgeography  of  the  island ;  the  Chalcidi- 
ans.and  Eretriansinhabitingthe  principal  towns, 
however,  by  their  jealousies  and  their  wars  eave 
a  pretext  to  the  people  of  the  main  land  and  the 
peninsttla  for  interferiner  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
island,  and  uniting  all,  if  not  in  a  common  sla- 
very, yet  in  a  common  subjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.    Accordingly,  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
boea,  which  only  recovered  its  independence  in 
the  31st  year  of  the  latter  celebrated  war.    Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  moment  frequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Eubosans  retuniing  almost  to 
theiule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  or  swsdlowed  up  in 
its  empire,  and  finally  restored  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  a  nominal  liberty. 
When  EuKBa  arose  to  great  opulence  and  com- 
mercial prosperity^we  may  infer  that  she  must 
have  held  no  inconsiderable  place  among  the 
trading  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  value  and 
universal  currency  of  the  Euboean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  the  Euboicum.  The  soil  of 
this  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fertility  to 
that  of  the  fruitful  Cyprus ;  but,  It  least  in  an- 
cient times,  this  envislble  advantage  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  frequency  of  earthqnuces,  to 
which  it  was  subject.    The  modem  name  of 
Negropont  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
ripus.     Horn,  b.   536.— Paiw.— iSirad.     The 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  with  the  natural 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  island.  Com 
and  wme  are  still  produced  therein  abundance, 
and  numerous  flocks  are  dispersed  over  its  wide- 
spreading  pastures.    Its  valleys,  which  centu- 
ries ago  were  covered  by  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
are  still  enclosed  by  their  branches  and  shaded 
by  their  luxuriant  foliage.     The  Euripus  is 
now  crossed  by  a  brids^,  that  joins  the  island 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  Greece. 

Evjbmn,  a  river  of  .filoUa,  which,  rising  in 
the  eoimtrvof  the  Bomienses  in  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  £tolia,  flows  througrh  the  country  of 
the  ancient  Calydon,  after  which  it  takes  a 
WMleriy  eooxse  towards  the  plains  of  ancient 
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Pieiuim,  and  then  taxmog  to  Um  < 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  entrance  to  Uie 
Corinthiacus  Sinus.  The  more  ancient  name 
of  this  river  was  Lycormas ;  its  modem  name  is 
Fhdara.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  slain  the  centaur  Neasos,  for 
attempting  to  offier  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Evenus,  son  of  Mars  and 
Sierope,  who,  being  unable  to  overcome.  Idas, 
who  had  promised  him  his  daughter  Marpesaa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  mm  in  running, 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Strab.  10,  451. —Cram^^Ovid.  Akt.  9.  104.— 
8irab.r 

EuERGBTf,  a  nation  of  Drangiana,  eaUed 
also  Ariasps,  from  their  chief  city  Ariaspe,  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergets  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  by  Cyrus  for  the  as- 
sistance they  rendered  him  m  his  Scythian  ex- 
pedition. 

EuGANEi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  thai 
district  subsequently  called  Venetia,  from  the 
Veneti,  who  expelled  the  original  poasessois, 
the  Eug&nei.  After  being  dnven  n>om  their 
ancient  abodes,  they  settled  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes  Benacus  and  Sebinus,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys.    Cram.. — Liv.  1,  1. 

EuMENiA,  1.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  bmlt  by  Atta- 
ins in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes,  situaied 

on  the  river  Clurus. ^11.  A  city  of  Thrace. 

III.   Of  Caria,    Plin.  6,  39. IV.  Of 

Hyrcania. 

EopATORiA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris, 
"  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lye  us ;  begun  by 
Mithridates  under  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  it 
received  from'Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopolis.  It  appears  to  be  that 
now  called  TcAewiAeA."    jyAnviUe. 

Euphrates,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  course  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf.  "  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
from  several  sources ;  two  branches  in  particu- 
lar dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  prmcipal ; 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayorii/' 
the  ancient  Ligna, "  in  the  mountains  named 
Ala-Dagj  anciently  the  mountain  Abus  of 
which  Ararat  mak^  a  part.  This  river,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mwrad,  disappears  under 
ground  at  a  distance  of  four  hours'  travelling 
from  Bayazid.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  near 
Mslaskerd"  the  ancient  Mauro-Castram,  "ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  and  traverses  all  the 
district  of  TVAmAfT^vn,  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  proper."  In  its  passage  throi:^  this 
country  it  receives  the  Telaboas,  which  Uie  ten 
thousand  met  with  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
Continuing  .its  course  towards  the  west,  the 
Euphrates  meets  its  other  branch,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Arabrace,  Arabkir.  The  stream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rises 
near  Arze,  Brxrotm^  with  the  Lycus,  whose 
sources  are  called  in  the  country  Bing-gkeul^ 
or  the  Thousand  Fountains.  These  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Murad,  which  Xeno- 
phon  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  Pr^ 
and  Murad  enclose  the  district  Acilisene,  whose 
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9pex  is  Ihe  poist  ci  JimelioiL  The  river,  now 
raj  considerable,  descends  towards  the  south, 
receiving  the  Arsanias,  now  Arsen,  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  district  of  Sophene ; 
although  the  name  of  Arsanias  is  not  unfre- 
qaently  applied  to  the  Mwrady  which  is  doubt- 
less the  Euphrates  crossed  by  the  ten  thousand, 
and  "  the  same  that  Corbulo,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  issue  from  a  district  called  Caranites,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  with  the  Arsen^  "  and  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  Elegia,  or  IUja^  near 
Brzroomf  the  Euphrates  pierces  the  chain  of 
mount  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pau  of  Nuskar."  {WAnviiU.)  Having  pass- 
ed this,  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain,  but 
soon  meeting  wUh  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above 
Samosata,  or  Semisat.  the  capital  of  Comagene, 
which  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  great  parabo- 
la, by  which  this  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  south.  "  Li  pro- 
portioQ  as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  another,  the  mtermediate  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. Several  artincial  communications,  per- 
haps two  or  three  that  are  natural,  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  near  Koma.  The 
river  formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Skat-4tl- 
Arabf  or  the  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet ;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current.  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  in 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Bassara,  and  even  beyond  KarTta, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
biUows.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon ;  others  con- 
sider the  river  formed  bp^  the  union  of  the  two 
as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up  by  a 
mound.  This  last  opinion  has  oeen  in  some 
measure  revived  by  a  modem  traveller  (Nie- 
buhr),  who  supposes  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sa- 
resjproceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babylon,  is  continued  wilnout  interruption  to 
the  sea.  The  baj  called  Khore-AbdaUah  would, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cient mouth  of  the  river ;  but  this  bay  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanites.  with  regard  to  the  canal 
Nakr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
river  near  Semawe.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
ing to  the  gulf  of  Kkon-AbdaUaK,  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora, 
terminates  in  the  Euphrates  a  little  to  the  west  of 
KBTna.  The  Pallocopas,  or  the  canal  of  Koufa^ 
seems  to  extend  no  fitrther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  fiat  and  movable  ground  is  subject, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  and  the  works  of 
human  labour,  concur  to  render  the  solution  of 
these  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  un- 
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certaintv  respecting  the  relative  size  of  the  Ti- 
gris ana  Euphrates.  This  last,  certainly,  has 
the  largest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it 
presents  at  HUkh  a  width  not  exceeding  420 
feet ;  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
600.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the  one  and 
the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
Alexander  have,  in  tneir  simplicity,  mistaken 
for  military  bulwarks  intended  to  check  the 
progress  ol  the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  deposit  no  slime 
like  the  NDe ;  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdat  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  {MaUe-Brun,)  The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Arrian.  7, 
l.—jma,  3,  %.—Plin,  5,  26.;  6,  27.— &Yra^.  2, 
2,  130;  15,  lO&d.—D'Anville, 

EuPHRATKsiA,  or  EupHRATENsis,  a  uamc  given 
to  Comagene  when  a  Roman  province. 

EuRiPus,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  Its 
flul  and  reflux,  which  continued  regular  during 
18  or  19  days,  and  were  uncommonly  unsettled 
the  rest  of  the  month,  was  a  matter  of  deep  in- 
quiry among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Aristotle  threw  himself  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  phenome- 
non. Liv.  28,  c.  6.— AfeZa,  2,  c.  l.—Vlin.  2,  c. 
96,—Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddies,  in  this  narrow  channel,  in- 
duced many  among  the  ancients  to  believe  that 
the  tide  elibed  ana  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  maintamed  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  times  during  the  day,  and  as 
many  during  the  night.  The  efiect  of  the  wind 
upon  this  confined  channel  was  sometimes  such 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  wild  mountain 
torrent. 

EuRdPA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  .£gean  Sea,  Hel- 
lespont, Euxine,  Pidus  Msotis,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mediterranean  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Northern  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europa,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Msla,  2,  c.  l.—Plin.  3,  c.  I, 
6LC.—Lucan.  3,  v.  275.— Vtr^.  jBn.  7,  v.  222. 
Malte-Bmn  gives  the  following  table  of  dis- 
tances from  various  points  or  extremities  of 
this  continent,  containing  an  area  of  500,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Cojfe  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural 
mountains  near  Ekat€rineburgy  1215  leagues ; 
from  Brest  to  Astracan,  860.  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
tegdlj2l0  leagues;  from  Port  Verdre  to  Ba- 
yonne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  (he 
Pyrenees^  95  leagues;  from  the  Blaek  Sta  to 
the  Baltic,  268 ;  ftxim  the  Caspian  to  the  While 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  MaUipan,  the  an- 
cient Tffinarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  the 
greatest  breadth  of  Europe,  870  leagues.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
Imown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  the 
boundaries  given  above  demon.«trate,  that,  ex- 
cept upon  the  north,  thev  must  have  had  a  ge- 
nerally correct  notion  of  its  extent  and  limits^ 
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The  strict  and  accurate  acquaintance  of  the 
Oreeksand  Romans  extended  hardly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dwina  on  the  east, 
and  the  southern  borders  of  the  Baltic  od  the 
north.   The  rest  was  vagae  conjecture  And  sur- 
mise, concerning  vast  islands  extending  in  the 
norihem  ocean,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scandinavia ;  and  of  impenetrable  forests  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  which  they  gave  the 
indefinite,  and,  as  applied  by  them,  unmeaning 
titles  of  Scylhia  ana  Sarmatia.    Some  inter- 
course ihey  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the   Straits  of  Caffa^ 
and  the  Palus  IVixotis.    The  rivers,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Blanc,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents ;  and  Malte- 
Brun  observes  that  the  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  basin  of  one  great 
river  like  the  Nile.   That  very  curious  inquirer, 
the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Cabiric 
Mysteries,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
Its  name  from  the  worship  of  Eur-op,  the  Ser- 
perU  of  thi  Sun;  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
Europa.    Herodotus  justly  explodes  the  notion 
of  its  being  so  called  from  the  Persian  princess, 
observing  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
the  Greeks  denominated  Europe ;  but  that  she 
was  conveyed  from  Tvre  into  Crete,  and  from 
Crete  into  Africa."    But,   however  we  may 
choose  to  accept  the  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  that  the  whole 
country  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  origi- 
nally included  in  that  designation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  the  name  of  Africa,  whicifi 
only,  by  gradual  extension,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  of  the  vast  peninsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    The  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  regard  to  Asia ;  and  from  the  parts 
contiguous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
ihe  largest  part  of  the  world  of  th^  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  a  portion  or 
region  of  Thrace  was  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
trance of  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia ; " 
but  more  probably,  the  first  called  by  that  name, 
which  it  communicated  at  an  earlv  period  to 
one  whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  capital 
of  Europa,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 
till  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Bvzan- 
tium,  thenceforward  Constantinople.    "  Euro- 
pean languages  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  re- 
semble one  another,  and  have  some  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persic ;  the  second  com- 
prises those  in  which  such  resemblance  does 
not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct. 
In  the  first  class  may  be  distinsuished  the  Greek 
and   partly  the  Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  its 
branches,  the  German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Basque  or  Biscayan.    It  is  imoossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  diffiirences  are  to 
De  attributed  to  two  diffi?rent  Asiatic  invasions 
or  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization.  Ten 
distinct  racis  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
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ancient  are,  on  the  whole,  the  least  nmnerons. 
The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very 
ancient  branch,  after  having  peopled  with  their 
colonists  the  most  of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  exist  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  Albanianb  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lUyrians,  who  mingled  formerly  wiih 
the  Pelasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  w^iih 
the  modem;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European 
character,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Grerman 
and  Slavonic.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  ancient 
people  that  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube ;  they  were  probably  composed  of  differ- 
ent races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pelasgic;  perhaps,  too,  what  is 
strictly  called  the  Thracian  language,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek, 
the  Illyrian,  and  even  the  Dacian  or  Dake.  It 
is  towards  Thrace,  mount  Hemus,  and  the  Low- 
er Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indications 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  round  the  Euxine  S  ja.  The  Tuana, 
the  modem  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Tartars^  and  are  scattered 
throughout  Russia  from  the  Crimea  to  Kasan ; 
one  of  their  colonies  is  established  in  Lithua- 
nia. That  people,  foreign  to  Europe,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages ;  they  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  The 
Turcomans^  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled  in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incorrupied  their 
Asiatic  origin.  Two  great  races  have  probably 
existed  in  the  north-east  of  Eurc^  for  some 
thousand  years.  The  vain  Greeks  and  proud 
Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Si.avo- 
NrANs  and  Finns,  {Slnvi  and  Pinnij^  but  these 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  tne  earliest 
dawn  of  histor\%  all  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  the  vague  and  chimerical  names  ot 
Scythia  and  Sarma*ia.  Almost  all  the  topo- 
graphical names  of  these  countries  are  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very  small 
number  owe  their  origin  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  and 
rulers  of  these  immense  plains.  It  is  probable 
that  a  Scythian  nation,  snrung  from  the  Medes, 
ruled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavonians, who  formed 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  tribes.  The  Sw- 
matians,  w^ho  appear  to  have  been  of  Tartar 
descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians  and  their 
vassals ;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the 
same  people ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the 
time  in  which  thev  apT>eared  in  these  countries, 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  bv  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes.  The 
Sr.AVONic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
dialects,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern 
Slavi,  including  the  Russians,  a  people  descend- 
ed fro  ^  the  Roxelans  or  Roxolani,  the  Slavi 
and  Scandinavians,  the  Rottsniacs^  in  Galicia, 
the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  the  Croatians,  and  others;  secondly, 
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the  VMtem  Slavi,  or  tlie  Poles,  Bohemians, 
HoDgarian  Slav^i,  and  the  Soiabcs  or  Serbs  ol' 
Lusada;  thirdly,  the  northern  Slavi  or  the 
Venedes  ot'  the  Romans,  the  Wends  oi*  the 
ancient  ScandinairiAns,  a  very  numerous  tribe, 
earlier  civilized,  but  ai  the  same  time  earliei 
incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other 
two.  The  same  tribe  comprehends  the  remains 
of  the  German  Wendes  or  Polabes,  the  Obo- 
triies  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with 
their  conquerors  the  Gernums;  it  also  includes 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the 
Poles;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prulzi,  exter- 
mmated  or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by 
their  Teutonic  conquerors  -,  and  lastly,  the  Li- 
thuanians, the  only  branch  which  has  retained 
some  traces  of  its  ancient  language,  although 
mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic.  The 
Wallacbians,  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Geoe,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Romans;  their  lan- 
guage resembles  the  Latin.  The  Buijgarians 
are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from  theneigh- 
boorhood  of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finiuc  vassals;  atler  having  reached  mount 
Hemus,  they  mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube,  and  partly  adopted  their  language. 
The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the 
name  of  Fenni,  and  Sirabo  under  that  of  Zou- 
mi.  wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
cluded by  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scy- 
thiansw  Their  descendants  were  subdued  and 
driven  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Slavonians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  with 
the  Hims,  the  Esikes,  or  ancient  Rsthonians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Permians  incoiporated  with 
the  Scandinavians,panicularly  the  Norwegians, 
the  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  in  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yars, who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and  Turk- 
ish tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Bacha- 
rians.  Such  are  considered  the  ramiUcations  of 
the  Finnic  race,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the 
TyJkaude.  There  ore,  without  doubt,  many  rea- 
sons that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  though  ancient  people.  The  Teutonic 
nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English, 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
Finns,  4n  the  western  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  on  account  of  their 
different  dialects,  maybe  divided  into  two  class- 
es: the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  kifk  Cfcrman,  and  its  harsh  and  guttural 
dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swabia,  Al- 
sace, Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Srates,  Silesia,  and 
Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low 
German,  may  he  again  divided  into  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Belsdan,  which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee 
to  SJeswick ;  and  into  low  or  old  Saxon^  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to 
faatem  Prussia.  We  ought,  lastly,  to  mention 
the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  dif- 
tattm  from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the] 


French.  The  Saxon  is  the  language  of  FTa»> 
conia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  m  Livonia  and 
Esihonia.  The  Scandinavian  nations,  or  the 
Swedes,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Jut- 
landers,  form  a  distinct  race  from  the  German 
nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  re* 
mote  period.  Still,  However,  there  is  some  re- 
semblance between  them  and  the  Dutch,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.  All  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  it  was 
spoken  in  the  ninth  century,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Shetland  island- 
ers. Two  others,  or  rather  modem  dialects,  the 
Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  them 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness. 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some 
afi&nity  with  the  ancient  Scandinavian.  The 
Englisb  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scot- 
land, are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Jutlanders,  and  Scandmavians.  Their 
differeni  dialects  united  and  modified,  form^ 
the  old  English  or  the  AngUhDano-Saxon^  a 
language  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous 
French  at  the  Norman  invasion ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  was 
afterwards  slowly  but  gradually  improved.  It 
must  be  coniessed,  however,  that  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance than  the  English  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  £uro]:e; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  some  remarks  on  cenain  nations 
that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No  distinct 
trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians, 
the  Osci,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
at  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.  The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  used  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  but  under  other 
denominations  we  may  discover  the  descend- 
ants of  these  great  and  ancient  nations.  The 
BiisauEB,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the 
Pyrenees,  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original 
languages  in  our  part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Iberian,  which 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul.  The 
Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  races, 
were  roost  widely  scattered  in  difierent  coun- 
tries. We  may  learn  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  en  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  isl- 
ands and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Spain ;  at  a  later  period  they  inundated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hibernians 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  (he  highlanders  of 
Scotland  are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
Erse  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  authentic  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language  ;  but  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  are  at  present  extinct.  BBixnuMwas 
at  one  period  inhabited  by  Cells  and  Genmuu^ 
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but  if  mar  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabifants 
were  of  Celtic  oriein ;  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled 
with  the  native  Celts,  and  were  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Wales,  Comber- 
land,  and  Cornwall ;  from  these  districts  tbey 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Oaulois  or  Ckdlic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  different  from  the  Celtic,  and  the  more 
modem  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  composed 
of  several  others ;  the  Grauls  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
people  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
have  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  three  native  and  ancient  races  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  language  of  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  popular  dialect  or  Romana  m^ 
Hea^  came  gradually  into  use  in  different  coun- 
tries it  was  thus  mixed  with  native  languages, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms:  the  purer 
Latin  was  ^ken  in  the  towns  and  churches. 
The  irruption  of  the  northern  states,  all  of 
them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  ori|:in, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  mto 
the  Latino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  in  western  Europe. 
From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and  also  the 
Provengal^  the  Oc  or  Occitanian.  the  Limosin 
and  Catalonian.  The  old  Frencn  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy, 
must  haire  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the  French  name  was  known ;  to  the  same 
source  must  be  attributed  the  modem  Spanish, 
or  the  Castilian  and  Gallician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  fVom  this  imperfect  accoimt  of 
the  ancient  European  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in 
the  souUi  and  west:  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  n^arth,  and  north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Erse,  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  political  arith- 
metician. These  seven  languages  are  not  spo- 
ken l^  more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  Europeem  population  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  seventy-flve  millions.  Europe 
reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants 
of  Arabians ;  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Candia  by  the  name  of  Madiotes,  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Eal- 
mucs,  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion Uie  Jews  thai  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Zigeimes  or  gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian 
caste,  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort,  that  are 
treated  with  greater  or  less  severity."  MaUe- 
Brun. 

EmtoTAS,  a  river  of  Laconia,  now  the  Ere^ 
or  Vasiiico  PoUimos.  Its  source  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Alpheus.  For  some  distance  this  stream  is  lost 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  (  Vid.  Al- 
fkmit)  but  rising  again  in  the  Laconian  terri- 
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tory  near  Bebnina,  it  takes  a  southerly  eonrse, 
ana  running  almost  midway  between  the  Saro- 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtoan  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Messenia  on  the  west,  it  discharged  itself 
into  the  Laconic  gulf.  All  the  streams  of  La- 
conia poured  their  waters  into  this  largest  of  the 
Peloponnesian  rivers,  by  means  of  which  they 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of  the 
£urotas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  of  Laco- 
nia and  of  the  Feloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece ;  besides  which,  innumerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  its  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regiQar  and  continuous  settle^ 
ment. 

EuRTTANEs,  the  greatest  of  the  three  princi- 
pal tribes  into  which  the  iEtolian  people  were 
divided.  They  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
.£tolia,  from  the  lakeTrichonisto  the  borders 
of  Thessaly.  The  Eurytanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people,  speak- 
ing a  lan^fuage  forei^  to  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
civilized m  their  habits  and  lives. 

EuxiNUB  PoNtus,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  the  great  rivers  which  drain  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  celebrated  sea  is  situated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  pan  of  the 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
boundaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  coimtries 
which  bordered  upon  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mjrsia,  Bithynia,  Pi^hlagonia, 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzantme  penia- 
sula  upon  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  western  shore 
was  peopled  by  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Cimmerians ;  upon  the  north,  a  great 
varietv  of  tribes,  chiefly  Sarmatian,  occupied  the 
coast  between  the  Tyras  and  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese ;  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores  for 
the  most  part  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  coast  and  Taurica,  the  war 
ters  of  the  Palus  Msotis  passing  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  emptied  into  the  Euxine, 
which  disgorged  itself  again  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  iato  the  Propon- 
tis ;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellegxmt  into 
the  .£gean  and  the  Mediterranean,  oi  which  it 
constituted  the  principal  ba.sin  and  first  deposi- 
tary. It  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancients, 
Pontus,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  designa- 
tion, as  the  only  body  of  water  in  those  re^i<ms 
which  could  be  called  a  sea ;  but  many  <tiistin- 
^ishing  appellations  were  afterwards  given  to 
It,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  property  or 
appearance  in  its  waters  or  its  coast,  from  tra- 
dition ;  or  lastly,  from  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  o^eifof,  inkaspUabU^  on  account 
of  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  plantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, gradually  softened  their  roughness,  and 
the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axenus,  but  Euxe- 
nns,  hospitable.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  bv 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  4^  broad. 
Strabo  calls  it'  1100  miles  long,  and  in  circum- 
ference 3125.  It  abounds  in  ail  varieties  offish, 
and  receives  the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
is  not  of  great  depth,  except  in  the  eastern  parts ; 
whence  some  have  imagined  that  it  had  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Caspian. 
It  is  called  the  Black  sea  from  the  thick  dark 
fogs  which  cover  it.  OtfuL  T\ui.  3,  el.  13, 1. 4, 
el.  4,  V.  54.— iS»ra6.  3,  Ac— ilitK  1,  c  1.— 
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4,  c.  8S.     The  principal' 

rivers  that  empty  into  the  Eiuine  or  &adt  Sea^ 
«re  the  Don,  tormerly  the  Tanais,  through  the 
PaluB  Msods,  the  DnupeTf  Danapis,  and  Bo- 
ly^enes ;  the  JBog^  which  joins  the  Dnieper  at 
its  embouchure,  and  the  DtuetUr,  Danasier  or 
TjTBs,  whkh  emptied  north  of  the  months  of 
the  Danube.  AU  these  rivers  drain  the  Rossian 
empire,  formerly  Sarmatia,  between  the  Volga 
ana  the  Danube,  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itself,  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  this  body  of  water,  supplies  it 
from  the  streams  collected  in  its  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Turkey  north  of  the  Balkans^  the  Hsb- 
mus  of  antiquitjr. 


Fabaru,  now  Farfoy  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  Farfwnu. 
Ovid.  Md.  14,  v.  334.— Fir^.  JBn,  7,  v.  716. 

Fabateru,  now  FahHUerra^  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  aitoated  on  the  Latin  Way.  It  belonged 
first  to  the  Yolsci,  but  as  early  as  424  U.  C. 
placed  itself  under  the  jirotection  of  Rome.  It 
was  colonized  628  U.  C.    Crmn. 

FAaaicius  pons,  *'  the  bridge  which  connects 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  alter  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline;  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
wooden  one  existed  previously  on  the  same  spot. 
Its  noodem  name  is  PonU  di  qtuiUro  Capi." 

'PxmjLM,  a  considerable  town  of  Etmria,  S5 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Pistoria,  and  a  short 
distance  to  the  north-east  of  Florence ;  "  its 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  in  the  well-lmown 
hiU  and  villa^  of  PiesoU.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybius,  in  his  account 
of  the  early  wars  Miween  the  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans. We  find  Fsesulas  subsequenthr  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  colonies  which  sylla  es- 
t^Ushed  to  reward  his  adherents ;  and  we  know 
that  Catiline  made  it  the  chief  hold  of  his  party 
in  Etmria.  It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  m  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  Cram.  The 
author  of  a  "  Tour  through  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,"  gives  this  account  of 
the  modem  FiesoU.  "  A  walk  of  about  4  miles 
brought  us  to  Faesnlse,  one  of  the  13  ancient 
cities  of  Etmria,  and  famed  in  those  days  for  its 
skill  in  divination  and  interpretation  of  omens. 
Parts  of  the  ancient  walls,  being  stcmes  of  im- 
mense size,  piled  without  cement  one  upon  the 
other,  still  remain.  Within  the  last  12  years  an 
amphitheatre  has  been  discovered  by  digging. 
A  portion  of  the  rising  seats  and  steps ;  a  re- 
servoir for  water  under  an  arch ;  together  with 
several  vaulted  caves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
beasts;  and  entrances  for  the  people,  remain  in 
excellent  preservation.  A  church  dedicated  to, 
and  contamingthe  corpse  of  St  Alexander,  was 
bfuilt  in  the  6th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
supposed  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Its  14  ancient 
Ionic  columns  support  the  roof,  while  outside 
the  door  stands  the  very  altar  where  Pagan  in- 


formerly  smoked  in  honour  of  the  ioUy 
sod.  FUuHe  IS  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
Kin,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  side, 
over  one  imbounded  proq>ect  of  the  ridies  of 


nature  perfected  by  cultivation,  and  embellished 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  to  extend 
even  to  the  distant  Appenines."  At  FiezoU 
are  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  adorned  by  the 
skill  of  Michael  Angelo :  the  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  the  first  six  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Laurentian  tibrary,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  cu- 
riosities ;  among  them  the  fiuned  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  found  at  Amalfi  in  1137;  also  the 
oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  notes 
of  a  Roman  consul  of  the  Mh  centurv ;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
it,  and  notes ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence's 
six  plays,  written  throughout  by  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautiful  hand.  Poi^.  2, 25;  3, 82.— Cic.  Cat, 
Orat,  2,  d.—BeU.  Cat.  Zl.—PUn.  3,  5. 

Faleiui,  or  Falerium,  a  town  of  Etmria. 
to  the  south-west  of  Fescennium,  "  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well  known  from  their 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Much  uncertainty  existed  respecting  the  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  it  occupied  the  portion  of  the  present 
Civita  CasUUama.  Falerii,  according  to  Dion. 
Hal.  (1,  21.)  belonged  at  first  to  the  Sieuli; 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  its  name  is  doubtless 
to  be  ascribed,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rites 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  oriein  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been 
strack,  though  he  has  followed  the  less  authen* 
tic  tradition,  which  ascribed  the  foimdatiou  of 
Falerii  to  Halesus,  son  of  Agamemnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  iEqui  commonly  attached  to 
the  Falisci  by  the  poets,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  laws  of 
equity;  ana  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
from  them  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
for  making  war  or  peace ;  but  Strabo  seems  to 
have  considered  this  word  as  part  of  their  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
states,  that  many  conceived  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tuscans,  and 
naving  a  language  of  their  own.  They  formed 
pait,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  principal  states.  The 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ljvy,  where  the  ce- 
lebrated story  of  Camillus  and  the  school-mas- 
ter of  Falerii  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of 
the  Clitumnus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
communicating  a  white  colour  to  cattle."  Cram. 
^Sbrab.  5,  226.— PK».  3,  b.—Otfid.  Am.  3, 
El£g.  13,  Fast.  4,  73.— JS».  7,  696.— Jjir.  4, 
23.— P^.  Vit.  CamiU.—Pa^.  1,  65. 

Falbrnus  aobr.  a  district  in  Campania, 
contiguous  to  the  Ager  Calenus,  celebrated  "  as 
producing  the  best  wine  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in 
the  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  limits 
of  this  favoured  portion  of  Campania  with  sera- 
pulous  accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  ftom  the  tes- 
timony of  Livy  and  Pliny,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the 
Vulttunus.  That  part  of  the  district  which 
grew  the  choicest  wme  was  distinguished  by  ths 
name  of  Fauatianus,  being  that  of  a  village  abont 
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lix  miles  IromSinmessa."  Cram.  Eostacecouh 
alders  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  'wines 
in  the  estimation  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  change  in  the  taste  of 
the  Italians,  and  not  to  any  alteration  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  ihe 
Tine.  "  The  modem  Italians  are  extremely  so- 
ber; they  driuk  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  quench 
the  thirst.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  very 
liale  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  bat  merely  to  the  quality  of  the 
produce.  Not  so  the  ancients ;  they  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  the 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  enjoy^ment 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  heighten 
its  flavour,  therefore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maturi- 
ty bv  age,  in  short,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thod imaginable,  was  with  them  an  object  of 
primary  importance ;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encou- 
ragement, the  two  most  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  Cascuban  and  the  Falernian,  had  lost  much 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's 
time;  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
drawn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclse  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  turn- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." Classical  Tour^  vol.  3,  p.  322.-5^. 
JM.  7, 150.— fliw.  1,  od.  ^.-^PntperL  4,  EL  6. 
^Zav.  as,  IS.—Plin.  14,  6. 

PAuaci.     Vid.  FaUrii. 

FiNUM  FoRTiTNS,  now  F\iiM^  a  town  of 
Umbria,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Pi- 
aaurum  and  Sena  Gallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Pesaro)^  is  Fano  (Fanum  Fonunae),  a  well- 
built  and  very  handsome  town.  One  of  the 
gates  of  ^110  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  fivearcades  was  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  that  is,  under  Constantine ; 
the  whole  is,  or  was,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  commodious  edifice,  but  has 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin."  Eustaee*s 
dassieal  Tour. 

Farparus.     Vid.  Fabaris. 

Favbntu,  now  Fuenza^  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  situated  on  the  Via  Emilia,  between 
Ariminum  and  Bononia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  "  It  is  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's 
parly  by  that  of  Sylla."  Cram.^lAV.  Epit. 
«.— F«tt.  Patere.  2,  9S.—Strab.  5,  816. 

Faustianus  Aoer  et  Vicoa.  Vid.  Falemus 
Ager, 

Felsina.     Vid.  Bononia. 

FsLTRiA,  now  FsUre^  a  town  of  Venetia, 
xm  a  branch  of  the  Flavvi,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  .£milia  at  Concordia,  loins  at 
Tridentum  '*  the  great  road  which  leads  now, 
as  formerly,  from  Italy  into  Germany  by  the 
pass  of  the  Broimer^  a  monntain  to  which,  with 
the  adjacent  Alps,  the  Tridentini  communicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  sonie  consequence, 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions."  Cram.-^ 
PK«. »,  19. 

Fwmn,  or  Fnnii.    Vid,  Bwropa. 
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FsRENTiNuM,  I.  a  town  of  Etraria,  now  J^- 
renUf  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  probably  al- 
ludes to  this  town  (1  Ejrist..  17.)  **  Prom  Vi- 
truvics,  who  speaks  of  some  valuable  stone  quar- 
ries in  its  neighbourhood,  we  collect  that  it  was 
a  municipium :  Strabo  ranks  it  with  the  lesser 
towns  of  Etruria;  but  it  is  remarked  that  Fron- 
linus  names  it  among  the  colonies  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  emperor  Otho's  fitmily  wa.s  of  that 
city."     Cram.^Strab.   5,   225.— iSwr^.   OfA.— 

TaciL  HisL  2,  50.    Aivn.  15,  53. II.  A  town 

of  Latium,  "  now  Fereniino,  about  eight  miles 
beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina.     It  ap- 

Crs  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Volsci, 
was  taken  from  them  b^  the  Romans,  and 
given  to  the  Hemici.  It  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  possession  of  that  peo- 
Sle  (Z/ir.  9,  43) ;  but  subsequently  it  appears  to 
ave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sammtes,  un- 
less the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  corrupt  in  the 
passage  of  Livy  referred  to  (10,  34).  it  should 
be  observed  also,  that  Stephanus  B]rz.,  who  is 
not,  however,  much  to  be  depended  upon  with 
respect  to  Italian  cuies,  assigns  Ferentinum  to 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  but  in  the  time  of  Gracchus  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town;  for  Aulns  GklUus 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  against  the  conduct 
of  a  Roman  prsptor  who  had  most  tyrannically 
ill-treated  two  qnsestors  of  Ferentinum.  Cluve- 
rins  is  mistaken  in  supposing  Ferentinum  to 
have  been  a  colony ;  in  the  passage  he  (quotes 
from  Livy  (35,  9),  we  shouM  read  Thunnum, 
and  not  Ferentinum."  Cram. — Liv.  4,  51 ;  9, 
43— il«/.  QeU.  10,  3. 

Frrentom,  or  Forentum,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  Forenza^  about  8  miles  south  of  Venosa^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Vnltor.  Cram. 
^Horal.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15.— Lit?.  9,  c.  16  and  30. 

FEROKI.A  T.UCU8,  a  s^rovc  with  a  temple  and 
fountain,  situated  in  Latium,  and  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Feronia.  It  is  thus  described  by  Rut- 
tace:  "  Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Ter- 
racina,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  little  an- 
cient bridge  crosses  a  streamlet  issuing  from 
the  fountain  of  Feronih. 

Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco.     Virg,  7,  800. 

The  grove  in  which  this  goddess  ^^as  supposed 
to  delight  has  long  since  fallen ;  one  only  soli- 
tary ilex  hangs  over  the  fountain.  The  temple 
has  sunk  in  dust,  not  eyen  a  stone  remains ! 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  yeneration  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  other  goddesses 
united.  She  delighted  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  protection.  They 
received  their  liberty  by  beine  seated  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  these  words, 
Bene  meriti  servi  xdeanl ;  swrgant  liberi.^ 
(  Vid.  ServiuSj  quoted  ly  Cluverius.)  Classical 
Tour. 

Fescenntum,  or  Pescennia,  a  town  of  Etru- 
ria, near  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Qalsx.  Here 
that  species  of  poetry  was  first  cultivated,  which 
was  sung  or  .declaimed  durinsftbe  pomp  of  sa- 
crifices or  celebration  of  marriages;  whence  the 
ancient  nuptial  hymns  of  the '  Romans  were 
called  Fescennine.     *'  It  is  evident,  however, 
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ttet  these  Etrnacui  songs,  or  hymns,  wereof 
the  very  mdest  description,  and  probably  never 
were  reduced  to  wriiing.  They  were  a  kind  of 
impr^mptiUy  oooqiosed  of  scurrilous  jests,  origi- 
nally recited  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
feasts  of  Ceres  which  celebrated  the  conclusion 
of  their  harvests ;  and  they  resembled  the  verses 
described  by  Horace,  Episl.  Lib.  2,  Ep.  1." 
DuaUop^s  Roman  Literature, 

FiaiENUs,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  which 
empiies  into  the  Lihs,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  ^'«me  deOa  Posta.  Above  its  junction  with 
the  Liris,  it  forms  a  small  island,  now  .S*.  Do- 
memco  Abaie,  which  belonged  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  hud  "  the  scebe  of  his  dialogues  with 
Attkus,  and  his  iMrother  duintus,  on  legisla- 
tion. He  describes  it  in  the  opening  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  haid  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tioDS :  he  himself  was  bom  there,  A.  U.  C.  646. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  Silius  Italicus."  Cramer. — Marital.  11.  ep. 
49.— 5t2t«5,8,401. 

FicuLEA,  or  FicuLNEA,  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
yond mount  Sacer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  FHculnensiSj  afterwards 
Namentana  Via.  Cie.  12.-^AU.  M.—Liu.  1,  c. 
38, 1. 8,  c  S3. 

Finfiiffi,  or  FiDENA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  Rome,  originally  an  Alban 
colony,  "  but  fell  sobseonently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  According  to  Dionjrsius,  it  was 
coaqaend  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  death  of 
Taiins ;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  populous  town.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enimierate  the  different  attempts  made  by 
this  city  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman 
yoke ;  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  U.  C.  329,  when  the 
dictator  Emilias  Maroercus,  after  having  van- 
quished the  Fidenates  in  the  field,  stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidene  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a  few  coun- 
try-aeals  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a  terrible  disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accident  50,000  persons,  as 
Tacitus  reports,  or  20,000  according  to  Sueto- 
nius, were  killed  and  wounded.  {Ann.  4,  63.) 
From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidene  had  risen  again  to  the  rank 
of  a  municipal  town."  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  probably  near  CastH  Oiubileo.  Cram, 
—/Turn,  ifal.%  33,  and  bi.-^Liv.  I,  6;  4,  9.— 
Strab.  5, 236. 

FiAKNTf  A,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the 
south  of  the  Padus,  on  the  Via  JEmilia  between 
Placentiaand  Parma.  Here  "Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Doonmus,  Fidentia  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Berfro  San  DowiMUf.**  Cram. — 
Vdl.  Paterc,  3,  28.— ijtv.  EpU.  66.— Pfoit.  3, 
15. 

FiRMUM  PicENVM,  a  towu  of  Piceuum,  situ- 
ated  about  6fe  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which 
stood  the  CasteUum  Firmanorum,  now  Porto 
a  Permo.  It  was  colonized  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  is  accordingly 


styled  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  Col.  Augusta 
Firma.  The  modem  town  of  F^ermo  is  yet 
a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marca  d^Anuna. 
Cram.—Plin.Z,  IZ.—Sirab.  5,  241. 

FiscELLUs  M0N8,  that  part  of  the  Appenines 
which  separated  the  Sabines  from  Picenum. 
At  its  foot  the  Nar  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Vano,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild 
goats  were  to  be  lound.  Cram.—Piin.  3,  13. 
— /?.  Rust.  3,  1. 

Flabiinia  via.     Vxd.  Via. porta,  one  of 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Anrelian. 

Flanaticus  SIND8,  a  bay  of  the  Flanates,  in 
Libumia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  ffulf  of 
Quamaro.    Plin.  3,  c.  19  and  31. 

Flano,  a  commercial  town  on  the  Illyrian 
side  of  the  Flanaticus  Sinus,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Fleto,  a  canal  which  was  excavated  by  or- 
der of  Drusus,  to  convey  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
mouths  of  that  river,  retained  its  proper  name, 
with  the  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  the  coun- 
try of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  passed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  called  also 
Flevo,  and  through  this  lake  passed  the  Isalaor 
Yssel  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  this  canal.  "  This  canal," 
says D' Anvil le,  "by  a  derivation  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  into  the  Yssel^hdid  expanded  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lagune  or  lake, 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lagune,  having 
been  in  the  progress  of  time  mucti  increased  by 
the  sea,  assum^  the  name  Zuyder-zee^  or  the 
Southern  Sea ;  and  of  several  channels  which 
afford  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  Vlie 
indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the  Flevo." 
D' ArvciUe.'-Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  6,  1.  4,  v.  72.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  15.— Afete,  3,  c.  8. 

Florentia,  the  chief  town  of  Tuscany,  Is 
comparatively  a  modem  city.  It  extends  on  ooth 
sides  of  the  Arno  at  the  present  day,  though, 
when  first  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  little  else  than  as  a  port  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Ftesulse.  In  the 
time  of  CsBsar  a  colony  was  first  established 
there,  and  by  the  period  at  which  the  barbarians 
first  began  their  incursions  into  Italy  it  had  be- 
come a  respectable  city.  It  suffered,  however, 
very  much  in  the  wars  which  those  savage  con- 
querors brought  upon  Italy,  and  no  indications 
of  its  future  splendour  are  to  be  found  in  any 
era  of  its  early  history.  During  the  reigns  of 
the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  Florence  was  not  a  ca- 
pital city ;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epoch  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  character  of  principal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  that  time, 
however,  Florence  took  its  place  among  the  first 
cities,  not  merely  of  Tu^^cany  but  of  all  Italy; 
and  by  the  year  1300  it  had  assumed  a  rank  U)r 
power  and  learning  that  placed  it  ftir  before  any 
other  city  of  Europe.  Neither  the  literature 
nor  the  arts,  nor  yet  the  proud  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  early  Greeks,  gave  them  any  boast 
over  the  Florentines  of  the  period  that  succeed* 
ed ;  and  Florence  remained,  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of  modem  history,  the  first  city 
of  Europe  for  her  arts,  her  letters,  and  the  in 
dependent  character  of  her  citizens.  TaeU 
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Am^  1,  c  T9,^Fyr,  3,  c  U.-^PUn,  Z,  c.  6. 

Fom  SoLM,  a  tbantain,  oool  at  mid-day  and 
warm  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  He- 
rodat.  4,  c.  181.     Vid,  JOdmm&n, 

FoaiiLB,  now  AMa  4%  Gaata,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Ital^.  It  was  near  the 
borders  of  Campania  in  Latium,  upon  the  Gate- 
tanus  Sinus,  ana  all  antiquity  concurred  in  fix- 
ing there  the  seat  of  the  fabled  Laestngones. 
FormisB  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero, 
who  was  also  treacherously  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate. 
Liv.  8,  c.  14, 1.  38,  c.  36.— Horo^.  1,  od.  90,  v. 
11  L  3,  od.  17.  Sat.  1,  5,  v.  37.— Ptt«.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiANUM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formis, 
near  which  the  orator  was  assassinated.  Cic. 
J!bm.  11,  ep.  37, 1.  16,  ep.  10.— 7\ict<.  Aim.  16, 
c.  10. 

FoRMO,  a  river  emptying  into  the  Flanati- 
cus  Sinus,  and  tbrming,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, the  eastern  boundary  of  Italv.  The 
modem  name  is  Risano.    Plin,  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

FoRTt^ATA  Insula,  islands  at  the  west  of 
BCauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canary  JbUs  of  the  modems, 
moneh  only  two  in  number,  at  a  little  distance 
one  &om  the  other,  and  10,000  stadia  from  the 
shores  of  Libya.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
an  imtrmnai*  number  of  various  fraits  without 
the  labours  of  men.  When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed to  Sertorius  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  lumself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
JS^eb.  h—PUa.  in  Sertor.^Horat.  4.  od.  8,  v. 
37.— BJwei.  16.— PZi».  6,  c.  31.  "  Those  of 
them  that  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
PurpurariBB,  as  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  being  specially  de- 
nommated  the  Fortunate  JbUs^  we  must  recog- 
nise In  them  Lancaroia  and  ForieveiUura.  Ca- 
naria  has  given  the  name  of  Canaries  to  these 
islands  in  general"  These  islands  were  the 
most  western  of  all  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted ;  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indulged  in  regard  to  them,  we 
may  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  was  not  improved  by  frequent  com- 
munication. The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow 
upon  the  sununit,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
All  Imowledgeof  the  Insulss  Fortunae  was  lost 
to  the  icnorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  Thev  were  again  discover- 
ed about  the  year  1330,  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  storm. 

Forum  Roiunum.  "  It  is  collected  from  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  that  the  Forum  was  situat^- 
ed  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ; 
and  from  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  breadth  by  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  agree  with  other  incidental  ciixsumstan- 
ces,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  four  angles  of 
ihe  Ronium  Foram  were  formed  by  the  arch  of 
eeverosatthe  foot  of  the  Capitol:  the  arch  of 
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Fabian,  which  was  placed  at  the 
of  the  Via  Sacra:  the  church  of  SL  Thtod^n^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ;  and  that  of  thcT  Cm- 
MJost^M,  below  the  Capitol.  The  ground  which 
it  occupied  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Ompo  Vacdno.  The  Forum  was 
first  adomed  with  porticoes  and  shopft  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  We  hear  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded also  with  temples,  ha^ilicks,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  among  which  were  those  of 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Consentcs  Urbani, 
whereof  six  were  males  and  six  females.  The 
first  (^ect  to  be  considered  in  a  detailed  exar 
mination  of  the  Forum  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.  It  is  well  known  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  elevated  seat  from  whence  the  Ro- 
man orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people ;  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  adom«Ml  with  the  beaks  of  some 
eallejrs  taken  from  the  city  of  Antium.  When 
Livy  applies  the  word  temnitaii  to  this  stra&- 
ture,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  alluding  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  size  or  shape.  It  appears  that  the 
Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  tho  middle  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  thai  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met.  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  from 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  placed  them 
close  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south- 
westem  angle  of  the  Forum.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  new  Rostra  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Julian.  Amongst  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  custine- 
tion  of  having  their  statues  placed  near  the  Ros- 
tra, we  may  notice  Sylla,  Fompey,  and  Augus- 
tus. Likewise  the  ambassadors  who  might  pe- 
rish in  the  discharge  of  their  public  functions : 
as  in  the  instance  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  kmg  of 
Veil,  and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Dlynans. 
Above  the  Rostra  was  the  Curia,  or  senate- 
house,  sometimes  called  Hostilia  from  having 
been  originally  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  The 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Fonun  was  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  It  was  repaired,  and  probably  embellish- 
ed, by  Sylla;  soon  after  which  it  was  seton  fire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius 
being  burnt  in  it  by  the  populace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  Somewhat  behind  the  Curia 
was  the  Comitium,  a  space  of  groimd.  as  it 
appears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Forum. 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curiae  in  the  earlv  days  of  Rome,  and  subse- 
auently  to  the  trials  of  civil  causes.  Here  also 
delmquents  were  publicly  scourged.  This  area 
was  at  first  uncovered,  out  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  after  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy,  that  is,  MS  A.  tJ.  C.  The  celebrated 
Capitoline  marbles,  so  called  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  preserved  in  the  modem 
Cam/ndogUo,  were  ducovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lately  other  fragments  of  the  same 
records  have  been  found  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Comitium ;  hence  it  is  conceived  that 
these  monuments  were  commonly  affixed  bo 
some  part  of  that  building.  The  following 
buildings  appear  to  have  b^  connected  with 
this  edifice.  The  Onecostasis,  a  hall  in  which 
the  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an- 
swer of  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  their  mis- 
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aioB.  It  was  feUBt,  togeUier  with  Um  Com 
Hnmiliii,  by  the  paniiwiw  of  Clodins  after  his 
death,  hoi  was  afterwards  rebuilt  b^  Antooiniis 
Pios.  A  Senacolom,  or  bnilding  in  which  the 
senate  met  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
Basilica  of  Opimius,  and  a  small  temple  of  Con- 
cord. This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  was 
boilt  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavins,  a  Carole 
iBdite.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  whichRomulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
hare  been  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  grew  in  the 
area  of  the  CcHnitinm.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal and  her  nurslings  was  cast  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  light  of  the  Cu- 
ria stood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  by  Porcius 
Cato  when  consul,  A  U.  C.  564,  and  is  thought 
to  hare  been  the  first  edifice  of  that  kind  which 
was  erected  in  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
thai  It  was  the  hall  in  wh^h  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  sat  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
the  Foram  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
is  known  to  have  been  called  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  this  name  leading  up 
to  the  hill  iusi  mentioned,  one  summit  of  whicn 
might  be  thence  called  Veliensis.  In  the  Velia 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
hare  been  brought  by  JEneas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augastus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
great  £ure  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
the  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temjde  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  hare  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  hare  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  the  lake  Regillus.  It  was  situat- 
ed near  a  fountain  commonly  called  the  lake  of 
Jutuma. 

AlqtuBvewtitnsfiraGedUsexia  Caiendas^ 

Bae  muU  Ltdttis  tempia  dicaia  Deitf 
fVtUribM  ilia  DeUfraires  de  genie  Deanm 
»  Circa  JtUunuf  camfomere  locus. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum  had  four 
outieta  on  the  side  that  we  are  now  considering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  to  the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  Vicus  Tuscus,  Via 
Nora,  and  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
fiist  of  these  streets  is  supposed  to  hare  derired 
its  name  from  an  altar  oi  Juno,  sumamed  Juga, 
because  she  presided  orer  marriages.  It  passed 
at  the  loot  of  the  Capitol,  and  terminated  op- 
posite the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  this  street  we 
must  place  the  house  of  the  seditioos  ^nrius 
MsUqs,  which  being  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
sDBoe  which  it  occujpied  was  afterwards  called 
JE<)i]iin»Uum.  Liry  mentions  a  great  fire 
which  broke  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  dar.  The  Vicus  Tus- 
cus was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  street  abore 
mentioned,  and  consequeutlr  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine ;  it  appears  to  hare  led  from  the  Forum 
to  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  the 
Velabrom,  and  from  thence  to  the  Circus  Maxi- 
nnis.  The  fourth  street  which  issued  from  the 
western  an^le  of  the  Forum  seems  to  hare  been 
a  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Be- 
tween the  Via  Nora,  and  that  part  of  die  Via 
Sacra  abore  deseribed,  was  the  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  fiame  was 
pteservid,  and  where  the  Palladium,  sared  from 
the  nuna  of  Troy,  was  also  deposited.  This 
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temple  was  erected  by  Nvna.  together  with  die 
neighbouring  building  called  the  hall  of  Vesta 
which  was  sfterwards  added,  haring  been  orig- 
inally the  dwelling  of  that  king. 

HU  fooiuest  Vesiay  qui  Paiiada  servat  d  igntm, 
HicJuU  aiUifui  regia  parva  Numa. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Forum, 
being  that  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
have  to  notice  the  following  buildings.  The  arch 
of  Sererus,  which  is  yet  entire,  and  is  known 
to  hare  beea  erected  in  honour  of  the  rictories 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Oeta  and  Ca- 
racalla,  orer  the  Panhians.  The  name  of  Gets 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stood,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Festus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum;  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  built  byorder  of 
the  senate  ia  consequence  of  a  vow  made  l^ 
Camillus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that 
the  architrare,  sup|x>rted  by  eight  pilhirs  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple; but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  this  opinum 
IS  erroneous,  and  some  late  diseoreries  hare 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  thodght,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonons,  and 
somewhat  lowerthan  the  architrare  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord was  the  Senaculum,  or  occasiixial  senate- 
house,  in  which,  by  the  adrice  of  Cicero,«deci- 
sire  measures  were  determined  upon  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates.  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building  was  the  temple  of  Saturn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  called  Clirtis  Capitoli- 
nus.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  Valerius  Publicola  selected  this  buil- 
ding for  a  public  treasury,  to  which  use  it  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
lower,  and  in  the  racant  space  of  the  Forum, 
was  the  celebrated  Millianum  Anreum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  more  particularly  by  D'Anrille,  that  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derire  some  support  from  a  passage  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Galba,  it  is  eridoit  from  PHnr , 
that  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  m 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distances  to  the  se- 
reral  gates  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roman  wars  had  already  been  measur- 
ed in  the  time  of  C.  Qracchns,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us.  Milliarium  Aureum  was  erected  by 
Augustus.  In  the  open  space  of  the  Fomm 
stood  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
pnetor,  which  appears  to  hare  been  a  court  of 
justice  surroundea  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  order  that  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  there.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Foram  was  the  celebrated  Lacus  Curtius,  so 
called,  according  to  some  accoimts,  from  Melius 
CuTtius,  a  Sabine  officer , who,  in  the  engagement 
between  Tatius  and  Romulus,  was  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddy  hollow.  According  to 
others,  from  Curtius,  a  Roman  knight,who  from 
a  spirit  of  derotion  to  his  country  leaped  into  it 
on  horsebaek,  after  the  oraele  had  declared  that 
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golf  ooald  not  otherwise  be 
closed.  This  hog  having  in  process  of  time  be- 
come dry,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot.  It 
was  the  c  ustom  also  to  erect  pillars  in  the  Forum 
commemorative  of  great  victories  and  achieve- 
ments; of  this  kind  were  the  Pila  Horatia ;  the 
column  of  C.  Menins,  who  conquered  the  La- 
tins and  placed  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum;  the 
rostral  column  of  Duilius,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Puteal  Libonis,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  beine  in  the  Foram,  was  either  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  haunt  of  usurers  and 
money  lenders.  There  was  a  statue  of  Marsy- 
as  near  the  above-mentioned  spot,  which  seems 
likewise  to  have  been  frequented  by  the  same 
description  of  persons,  who  came  probably  to 
have  their  causes  tried. 

Dtinde  eo  dormi^umj  non  solUcUuSj  mihi  quod 

eras 
Surgtndwn  sU  mane ;  obeundus  Mursya^  qui  se 
VuUiwnferrenegai  Noviortim  passe  minoris. 

The  celebrated  templeof  Janus  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Forum,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopios  says  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
bronze,  containing  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 
front  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  chapel 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Curia  Hos- 
tilia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates  or  Parcae 
is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  church  of  S. 
AdrianOf  distinguished  in  old  ecclesiastical  wri- 
tings by  the  title  of  "  in  tribus  Fati^."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  ihat  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Janus,  stood  close  to  two  Font,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  Qreat 
confusion  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
was  built  bv  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Gtui  rfnus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  Au- 
|[ustus  closed  for  the  thirMme  from  its  founda- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

et  vacuum  duellis 

Jamum  QiUHui  dausii^  et  ordinem 
Hsdum,  et  vaganiifrana  licentia 
injecU 

Livy  speaks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
by  Numa  in  the  Argiletum,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  above  stated.  Thiis  seems  to  have  been 
called  Janus  (Jeminus;  or  perhaps  the  two 
buildings  were  designated  by  that  name,  as  it 
appears  that  they  were  always  closed  together. 
Berides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  to  this  god  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers 
and  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabemse  Argentarioe,  or  bank- 
ers' shops,  called  also  Novas,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Tabeme  Veteres ;  which  stood, 
as  we  hare  seen,  in  another  part  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  near  this  spot,  as  we  learn  from  Livy, 
thil  Viisinius  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter  to 
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save  her  honour.  On  the  same  aide  was  the 
statue  of  Venus,  sumamedCloacina.  We  hear 
also  of  the  Stationes  Municipiorum  as  being  in 
this  part  of  the  Forum.  These  were  probably 
rooms  where  the  municipal  deputations  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  appearing  in  court,  whenever  they  had  any 
cause  10  plead.  The  Basilica  of  L  iBmiJius 
Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  cliurch  ol  St.  Adrian^  if  that  modem  ^cruc- 
ture  be  not  in  a  great  measute  formed  from  ihe 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.  This  Basili- 
ca was  erected  by  L.  iElmiUus  Paulus,  who  was 
consul  A.  U.  C.  702,  out  of  the  sum  of  1500  ta- 
lents sent  him  by  Csesar  from  Gfaul,  in  order  to 
gain  him  over  to  his  side.  Appian,  who  relates 
the  same  fact,  says  it  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  of  Biome ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  its 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  as  most  wonhy  i 
admiration.  This  building  was  repaired  sue 
cessivel^  by  different  individuals  of  the  JEtni 
lian  family  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In 
this  vicinity  we  hear  also  of  a  temple  of  Hadri- 
an, erected  to  the  memory  of  that  emperor  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Connected  with  the  great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  has  now 
been  described,  were  two  on  a  snaller  scale, 
built  by  Julius  Coesar  and  Augustus.  That  which 
Caesar  erected,  as  Appian  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  was  used  for  pleadings, 
and  meetings  on  public  business.  Its  principal 
ornament  was  a  ma^ificent  temple  of  Venus 
Grenetriz,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and  one  of  Cleopatra  by  her  side. 
Several  olherstatues,  and  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  this  temple,  are  noticea  by  Pliny,  m 
front  of  this  edifice  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Csesar. ,  The  horse  of  bronze  gilt  was  said  to  be 
the  celebrated  ^?ure  of  Bucephalus,  the  work 
of  LjTsippus.  Dio.  Cassius  asserts  that  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  area  of  which  alone,  according 
to  "Suetonius,  4000  sestertia,  or  upwards  of 
800,000^.  of  our  money,  had  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  it,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Forum  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  business.  Sueto- 
nius informs  us  that  it  was  of  no  great  extent, 
that  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  stood  m  the  way  of  his 
improvement.  It  boasted,  however,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  several  statues  and  pic- 
tures, and  a  temple  consecrated  to  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Augustus  had  vowed  to  that 
deity  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  ordered  by 
Augustus  that  the  senate  should  always  hold 
their  consultations  on  the  a&irs  of  war  in  this 
temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  region,between 
the  Capitol  and  Gtuirinal,  was  yet  more  exten- 
sive emd  magnificent  than  any  of  the  structures, 
which  have  been  hitherto  described.  It  is  stated 
byAmmianus  Marcellinus,  that  no  part  of  Rome 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  admiration  in  the 
emperor  Constans  and  the  Persian  prince  Hor- 
misdas,  when  viewing  the  city,  as  this  iniperb 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assemblas^e  of  build- 
ings. It  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  equestrian  statues 
and  military  ornaments,  principally  in  bronze. 
Its  chief  buildings  consisted  of  a  bdsilica,  a 
tnumphal  arch,  a  temple,  and  a  lilHrary.    The 
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I  eohmin  wnich  ret  remains  entire,  points 
cm  more  particnlariy  the  situation  of  the  Forum 
now  under  consideration,  to  the  splendour  of 
which  it  doubtless  added  considerably.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  senate  in  commemoration 
of  Trajan's  Fictories  over  the  Daci,  which  are 
described  in  the  has  relieis  with  which  the  shaft 
of  the  pillar  is  ornamented.  The  ashes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  IS  said,  were  contained  in  an  urn  placed 
on  the  summit,  an  honour,  as  Eutropius  ob- 


serves, which  never  had  been  paid  to  any  before 
ihat  emperor.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Via 
I^ova  and  Valabrum,  was  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  Acca  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus  and 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  to  tirhom  an 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  spot  Here 
were  also  the  chapel  and  jprove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  Lu- 
cullus.  Nearer  the  Circus  Mazimus  was  the 
Forum  BoariimL  so  called  firom  a  brazen  bull 
which  stood  in  tne  centre. 

Pontibus  H  magna  Junda  est  celeberriina  Circo 
Area,  qua  posUo  de  hove  nomen  kabet. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  figure  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  ^gina.  It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
wUch  was,  in  fact,  the  sale  of  oxen,  according 
to  Liw.  We  learn  fh>m  the  same  author,  and 
from  l^ny,  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  sacrifice,  which  was  not  entirely 
abolished  even  in  the  latter's  time.  It  consisted 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
ing to  5«ome  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  contained  thecitar 
del  and  fortress  of  Rome.  Three  ascents  led 
to  its  summit  from  the  Forum.  1st,  By  the  100 
steps  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  whicli  was  proba- 
bly on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the 
Tiber.  M,  The  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  be- 
gan from  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  near  the  present  hospital  of  the  C<m- 
solazunte,  and  led  to  the  citadel  by  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  road  by  which  the  triumphant  generals  were 
boVne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.'  This  ascent 
began  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  and 
from  thence,  winding  to  the  lefl,  passed  near  the 
ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  as  it 
IS  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intermontium.  The  Capito- 
line hOl  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called 
Satumius,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Satumia,  of 
which  it  was  the  citadal.  Afterwards  i!  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius ;  and 
finany  it  obtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
discovered  on  its  summit  in  making  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  forming  two  summits,  which,  though 
considerably  depressed,  are  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
parent That  which  looked  to  the  south  and 
to  the  Tiber,  was  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  citadel ; 
the  orhcr,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced 
the  north  and  the  doirinal.  The  space  which 
was  left  between  tljese  two  elevations  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Intermontium.  It  was 
on  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  moant  that  Ro- 
mulus established  his  Asylum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  thick 
pianiifion  o^  trees  and  underwood,  having  a 


small  temple  within,  conaeerated  to  sane  oi- 
known  divinity/'    Crtm.  Ane.  ». 

Forum  Appi,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Appia  Via,     Cic.  1,  AU.  lO.-^HonU.  1,  Sat,  8, 

V.  3. II.  Augnstum,  a  place  at  Rome.    Ovid. 

Fast.  5,  V.  &52. III.  Allieni,  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, now  Ftrrara.     Tacit.  Hist.  3,  c.  6. IV. 

Aurelia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  MontaUo.  Cie. 

Cat.  1,  c.  9. V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria, 

now  Orudo. VI.    Comelii,  another,  now 

hnola,  in  the  Pope's  dominions.    Plin.  3,  c. 

IS.— dc.  Flam.  12,  ep,  5. VII.  Domitii,  a 

town  of  Gaul,  now  Pronbignan  in  Languedoc. 

VIII.  Voconii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Ow- 

saron^  between  Antibes  and  Marseilles.    Cic 

Fam.  10,  ep.  17. IX.  Flaminii,  a  town  of 

Umbria,  now  San  Giavane.    Plin.  3,  c  14. 

X.  Gallorum,  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now 

Casta  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.     Cie.' Fam. 

10,  ep.  30. XI.  Also  a  town  of  Venice,  call- 

ed  Faramdiensis  urbs^  now  Frivli.    Cic  Fam, 

12,  ep.  %. XII.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis,  now  Frews  in  Provence.    Cic.  Fam. 

10,  ep.  n.—StraB.  4. Many  other  places 

bore  the  name  of  Forum  wherever  there  was  a 
public  market,  or  rather  where  the  pretor  held 
nis  court  of  justice,  (forum  vel  amvewtus^)  and 
thence  they  were  called  sometimes  ccn/oentus  as 
well  osfora,  into  which  provinces  were  general- 
ly divided  under  the  administi;ation  of  a  sepa-  - 
rate  governor.  Cic  Ver.  2,  c.  20, 1.  4,  c.  48, 1. 
5,  c.  11.—  Vatin.  5,  Fam.  3,  ep.  6  and  B.— Attic 
5,  ep.  31. 

Fosr,  a  people  of  Germanv  contignons  ip  the 
Cherusci,  in  whose  ruin  tney  were  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Gkrmanicus  extended  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio^  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephroe. 

Plin.  3,  c.  6. H.  Drusi,  or  Drusiani,  a  canal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Tssel,  below  the  separati<m  of 
Ihe  Waal.  [  Vid.  Flevo.]    Suet.  Claud.  1.— 7\»- 

cit.  Hist.  5,  c.  23. rlu.  Mariana,  a  canal  cut 

by  Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
the  Cimbrian  war,  and  now  called  €hiejon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  Cos- 
sa^  as  if  more  than  one  canal  had  iMsen  formed 
by  Marius.  Plin.  3,  c.  4.--Strab.  4.— Afc2«, 
2,  c.  6, 

Franct,  a -German  people,  or  rather  a  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
tribes.  Much  labour  has  been  spent  in  the  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  they  have  all  been  more  or 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  of  particular  divisions  of  the  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  iKey 
all  were  branches  of  the  greater  Suevic  nation, 
detached,  perhaps,  at  different  periods  ftrom  the 
parent  stock.  Th^  formed,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  or  the  German  nation  at  Uia 
time  that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  time  they  dwelt  between  the 
Albis,  Elbe,  the  Msenus,  Mayne,  the  AifctM,  and 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  modem  countries 
of  Franconia,  Tharingia,  Hesse  Frisia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Germany,  the  kmgdoms  of 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, the  smaller  German  states,  a  nan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria^  and  the  Grana  Duchy  of 
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This  fiimoos  leagoe  amus  to 
have  been  formed  about  the  year  two  huDdred 
and  forty.  The  principal  people  of  the  Fnneic 
association  were  the  Cherusci,  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man legions  of  Augustus  were  destroyed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
arms;  the  Chauci,  theCatti, and  the  Sicambri. 
These  resistless  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Gal> 
lienus,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  and  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  cross- 
ing the  last  del'ences  of  the  distant  province  of 
Hispania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  aC  the 
Pyrenees,  brought  devastation  and  slaughter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconensis. 
From  thence  they  cn^sed  over  into  Africa, 
where  they  renewed  the  barbarities  to  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  in 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  name,  the  appearance 
of  Roman  manners,  and  the  recollection  oi  the 
long  Roman  usurpations.  But  through  all  these 
manifestations  of  an  unyielding  character,  and 
an  tmcompromisin^  and  savage  independence, 
the  Roman  diacipUne  still  reached  its  end  in 
sobdnmg,  to  a  partial  and  temporary  allegiance, 
anch  of  these  neree  people  as  remained  m  their 
seats  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  coloni2e  the 
most  distant  regions  of  hisdominions;  andabody 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractory  Germans.  From  this  settlement,  how- 
ever, resulted  consequences  unexpectea,  and 
involving  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  for 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contemed  with  their  situation  in  an  unknown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  country,  resolved  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  on  the  Euxine, 
th^  ventured  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
seas.  Through  the  Euxine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  JEgean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  carrying  the  same  irresistible  fury 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Straits  of  aibraUar, 
the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  launch- 
ing into  the  open  ocean,  returned  in  their  frail 
barks,  the  first  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  of  Ba- 
tavia  and  Frisia,  by  the  RMne^  the  Ems^  and 
the  Bibe.  After  this  memorable  exploit,  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formidable 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  redaction  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  and  all  the  long  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norweeian  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  bold  and  successftil  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  returned  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introdttctitm  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  admiration  of  his  achieve- 
ment ilrst  coDferted  upon  him  the  title  of  a 
deity,  long  before  worshipped  in  Germany,  and 
that  saeceeding  generations  confounded  the 
deity  and  the  deified  through  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
marlredthe  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  peopAe 
of  the  noith ;  but  when  the  emperor  Constan- 
liii  Invitad  ttMnn'to  cnm  Hia  Rh^  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  OB  oonditloB  of  aiding  I  _ 
enemies,  to  estaMish  themselves  withm  that  bar- 
rier  of  the  empire,  the  Franca  and  Allcmani,  r&- . 
gardftil  as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  of 
those  of  his  enemies,  established  themselves  oa 
the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  people  in  those 
regions,  from  which  they  extended  themselves 
indefinitely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  they 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.  The  Franci 
first  sealed  themselves  in  a  part  of  BrabatU, 
then  called  Toxandria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  French.  Established  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
some  degree,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
amcmg  whom  thev  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  influence  than  that  of  conquesi 
began  to  effect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
faSed  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regahi  for  the 
Roman  name.  Hence,  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandali,  Alani,  and  Borgundi- 
ones,  the  Franci  were  found  on  the  side  (rf'Stili- 
cho  and  the  Empire,  resisting,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  incursion  which  constituted,  according 
to  tlie  opinion  of  Gibbon, "  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  beyond  the  Alps."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valentinian,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  royal  court  at  Dimrgum,  a  village  be- 
tween the  modem  BrusaeU  and  Lomfoin,  and 
who  still  retained  the  characteristics  of  his  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  fierce  spirit  of  en- 
terprise a!nd  gain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  Belgic  province  of  Gaul ;  and  under  his  con- 
duct his 'subjects  effected  their  first  settlement 
in  the  country  to  which  they  were  snbseauently 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Clodiaii, 
Meroveus,  began  the  djmashr  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kings,  which  was  confurmed  a  few  years 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis,  *^who 
in  30  years,''  says  Gibbon.  "  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  monarcny  in  Gaul. 
Twen^-five  years  afterwards,"  continues  the 
same  historian,  "Justinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  which  thtsy  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  aUegianoe,  and  esta- 
blished on  a  mdre  lawful,  though  not  more  solid 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
The  name  of  Franci  is  of  doubtfUl  origin ;  but 
the  ferocious  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  fondnesafor  liber- 
ty, and  their  success  in  maintaining  it,  have 
caused  the  general  belief  that  this  name  was  in- 
tended to  designate  its  possessors  as  more  pe- 
culiarly endued  with  these  attributes  than  anv 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  hear  of  their  chiefs,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  power,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  became  afterwards  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  the  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  and  simple ;  and 
thoae  which  formed  the  Salic  and  Uie  Rippaa- 
rian  customary  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  m  the 
reign  of  Dagonert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  instimtions  by  which  France  was 
afterwards  to  be  governed  for  almost  a  thonaand 
years,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
its  monarchs  from  ihe  throne.  The  Franks 
weie  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  reign 
of  Clovis,  about  the  period  of  tba  earthliah- 
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of  thflir  rale  in  Um  ■ncknt  province  of 
OuiL 

FmBLLJC,  a  famoiis  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revolting  fiom 
the  Romans.  JBal,  5,  v.  45Q.-~Iav.  8,  c.  22, 1 
S7,  c  10,  Ac— Cm.  JFYm.  13,  ep.  76. 

Fbcntani,  a  people  of  Samnite  origin,  but 
at  an  early  period  separated  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent stale.  The  lUtle  country  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  though  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
confinwl  within  the  river  Atemus,  Pescara^  and 
the  Tifemus,  Bifemo ;  the  former  of  which  se- 
parated them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  len^  was  od  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  snores  of  which  it  extended  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samnium.  Streb. — Liv. 
9,  4S.—App.  Civ.  BeU.  1, 39. 

FajETDif,  {JAt  ata\  is  sometimes  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the 
straits  of  Messina.  Oes.  C.  1,  c.  ^.--Flor,  1, 
c.  26.— Oc.  3,  Att.  1. 

Fhuo,  a  Gemum  people,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  and  extendmg  thence  upon  the 
coast  across  the  YssA  and  the  canal  of  Drums, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
spreading  of  this  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
formed  (  Vid.  FUvo\  submeiged  a  great  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  FYisons  or  Frisii,  which 
now  lies  under  the  Zuvder  Zee,  or  ajroears  at  its 
mouth  in  the  form  oi  the  islands  Texel^  VUe- 
land,  SckeUing^  AmeUmd^  Sckiermonickoo^^  dec. 
What  remains  now  constitutes  the  distncts  of 
PrwUnd^  Overystel^  and  Cfronineen. 

Fbusno,  now  FYosinone,  a  smim  town  of  the 
Volsci,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Liris. 
Jw.  3,  V.  223.— I^v.  10,  c.  l.—sa.  8,  v.  399.— 
Cic.  AU.  U,  ep.  4  and  13. 

FtavuB  LACC8.  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Marsi,  now  Lugo  I\eino 
and  Logo  di  Celano.  The  circamference  of 
this  lake  was  not  less  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  visible  outlet,  the  surrounding  country 
was  frequently  inundated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pitonius  did  not  mingle  with  those  proper  to 
the  lake,  but  that,  preserving  a  mucn  greater 
degree  of  coolness,  they  pes^  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  emerging  again,  assumed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Bdi^cia.  Suetonius  relates  that 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  the  neighbouring  people  from 
the  effects  of  the  inundations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effecting  an  artificial  drain,  bdt  that 
they  were  deterred  by  the  difficult  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  ''The  emperor 
CJaudius,*'  proceeds  that  writer, "  entered  upon 
the  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Fncine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  gain  than  from  the  hope  of  glorv,  wnen  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  fumisn  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
to  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
bour, although  he  had  kept  at  the  work  no  less 
than  30,000  men  incessantly  employed,  he  suc- 
'  oeeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  tlirongh  amoun- 
tam  which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
teoogh,  and  in  part  abaolutely  to  level."  Suet. 


Oaud.  20.  The  lake,  sunoonded  fay  a  lidfa 
of  high  mountains,  is  not  moro  than  IS  lecc 
deep  on  an  average.  PUtk  36,  c.  15.— 7MI. 
Aim.  12,  c.  56.—  Virg.  ACn.  7,  v.  769. 

FuLGiNATss,  a  people  of  Umbria,  whoae  chief 
town  was  Fulginum,  now  I^igno.  SU.  U. 
8,  V.  462.— P«».  1,  c  4, 1.  3,  c.  14. 

FuNUANUs,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  TYidi. 
Hist.  3,  c.  69. 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Italy  hear  Caieta.  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  aeep  bay 
called  Locus  JFSindanus,  This  town  was  very 
early  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Rome,  except 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  which  the 
Romans  attached  so  much  importance,  and 
which  they  accorded  with  such  reluctance  to 
the  neisfalx)uring  districts.  This  privil^  was 
granted  to  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  The  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  this 
place.  Horai.  1.  Sat.  5,  v.  34.— I^v.  &  c.  14 
and  19, 1.  38,  c.  36.— P/mi.  3,  c.  b.-^Cic.  RuiL 
2,  c.  25.— TacU.  Ann.  4,  c  SQ.—Strab.  5. 

G. 

Gaab,  a  city  on  the  northern  borders  of  Sog- 
diana,  supposed  by  D*Anvil1e  to  be  the  saaui 
as  the  present  KauoSj  and  among  the  flnt  places 
in  which  Alexander  signalized  himself  m  the 
countries  of  the  east,  beyond  the  well  Imown 
regions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

Gabau,  and  Gabales,  a  people  of  Aquitania, 
near  the  borders  of  Narbonensis.  They  were 
subordinate  to  the  Arvemi,  and  dwelt  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadurci  and  the  Velauni.  Their  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  A^Uef^eux^  in  Auvergne. 
Plin.  4,  c.  19. 

Gabaza,  the  same  as  Gabn.    Curt.  8, 4. 

Gabellus,  now  La  Secckia^  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opposite  the 
Mincius.    Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

GABn,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  built  by  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
was  taken  bv  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants by  desening  to  them,  and  pretending 
that  his  father  had  Ul-treated  him.  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  educated  there,  as  it  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  send  there  the  young  no- 
bility, and  Juno  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  ^ace. 
The  ruins  of  her  &mous  temple  are  said  to  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  VOsUria  M 
ParUano.  Before  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Rcnmans, 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  total  defeat  of  the 
Gauls.  The  Cinctus  G(abinus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  the  Gaoini  are 
said  to  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  moro 
ease  to  their  motions  when  suddenly  summoned 
from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v. 
773, 1.  7,  V.  612  and  682.— Iav.  5.  c.  46, 1.  6,  c. 
29,  1. 8,  c.  9. 1.a0,  c  l.—Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  709. 
•—Plut.  in  Romul. 

Gadeb,  a  town  of  Bstica  in  Spain,  on  the 
Atlantic,  now  Cadiz^  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiquity  and  among  the  moderns. 
It  was  early  founded  by  the  Tvrians,  in  com- 
pliance, according  to  Strabo,  witn  the  command 
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«f  aft  orade.  The  ancients  place  it  on  an  isl< 
and  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  of 
Spain;  but  the  probability  is  that  allavial 
changes  have  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  that  region,  and  incorporated  the  former 
island  with  the  great  peninsula.  The  inhabit- 
ants retained  to  the  last  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprung,  and  their 
▼easels  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  navigation  ol  their  times,  haa  been 
able  to  compass.  "  This  island,"  says  Strabo, 
"  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  that  though 
it  is  situated  in  the  farther  regions  of  the  earth, 
it  yet  surpasses  ail  in  fame,  and  only  yields  to 
Rome."  Five  hundred  Roman  knights  were  a 
part  of  the  stable  population  of  this  place  *,  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  alone. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  place  was  Gkdira,  but 
it  was  also  called  Ootynusa.  The  first  was  but 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name,  which 
signified  a  hedge.  After  the  accession  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  df 
Augustus,  a  colony  was  established  at  Grades, 
which  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vtd.  Erythea.  Ho- 
tta,  2,  od.  2,  V.  W.Stat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
lAO.  91,  c.  21,  J.  34,  c.  49, 1.  26,  c.  43.— P/t».  4, 
c.  9&!-^Strab.  Z.-^Cic.  pro  tfab.—Sustin.  44,  c. 
4.— Paitf.  I,  c.  25.—Ptol.  2,  c.  A.—Paterc.  1, 
c.  9. 

GadItanus  8iNus,an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
into  file  coast  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  is 
now  Andalusia^  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Bsetica.  It  was  between  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, Pretum  Herculeum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Bsetis,  (the  Quadalquiver,)  and  is  now  called 
the  Qvlf  of  Cadiz. 

GAorrANUM  fretum,  the  same  as  Herculeum 
FreCum,  or  Straits'of  QibraUar. 

GjbtOlia,  a  country  of  Libya,  near  the  Qa- 
ramantes,  which  formed  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa*s  kingdom.  The  country  was  the' favourite 
retreat  of  wild  beasts,  and  is  now  called  Bildul- 
gerid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers,  and 
reside  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Atlas.  SaUust. 
in  Jug.-^Sil  3,  v.  287.— Ki».  5,  c.  4. 

QiLATA,  I.  a  town  of  Syria. II.  An  island 

near  Sicily. III.  A  town  of  Sicily. IV. 

A  mountain  of  Phocis. 

Galats,  the  inhabitants  of  Gralatia.  Vid. 
Cfalatia. 

Galatia,  or  GALLOORJBaA,  a  large  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
having  Bithynia  and  PapMagonia  on  the  north ; 
Pontus  and  Gappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 
south,  Gappadocia  and  Phrygia;  and  Phrygia 
alone  upon  the  west.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  country  when  the  Gauls,  about  270  B. 
C.,  after  ^e  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynm,  extorted  from  the  king  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Theccpmpound, 
GaUogrsecia,  was  also  derived  from  this  Grallic 
settlement,  and  from  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  countrv.  The  two  races  most 
have  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tions; smce,  in  the  time  of  Sl  Paul,  when  the 
common  dialect  was  Celtic,  we  find  ihaX  apostle 
addressing  the  Qalatians  in  the  language  of 
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Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should  any,  m 
Syro-Greek.  The  preaching  of  St  Paul  was 
as  much  almost  as  three  centuries  after  the 
Ghillic  invasion ;  and  their  lan^age,  whatever 
it  was,  we  find  to  have  been  still  preserved  for 
at  least  200  years  longer.  The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  these  distant  seats 
were  the  Tolisloboii,  who  fixed  themselves  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia ;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Gappadocia ;  and  the  Tectosages,  who  occupied 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Biih)mia  and 
Paphlagonia.  Their  chiefs  or  kings  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetrarchs;  and  the  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  district  among  a 
number  of  individuals,  of  whom  no  one  was  ab- 
solute or  independent  of  the  rest  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  nobles.  These  tetrarchs  were  long,  in 
fact,  dependants  upori  Rome ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  of  Pompey,  Dejotarns, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  tne  supremacy, 
and  ruled  as  king  alone.  To  him  succeeded 
Amyntas.  the  creature  of  Antony,  in  whose 
reign,  Galatia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao- 
nia  and  Pisidia.  This  extensive  region  before 
the  death  of  Am]mtas  was  reduced  by  Augustus 
to  a  province  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period 
Galatia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  by  The- 
odosius,  the  second  Galatia  being  called  Salu- 
taris.  This  was  a  permanent  subdivision,  con-  • 
fining  Gralatia  withm  the  ancient  boundaries, 
beyond  which  they  had  been  extended  for  a 
time  over  a  part  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Qalatians  had  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  seemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  The  principal  town 
of  Galatia  was  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages, the  modem  Angoura ;  Pessinus,  famous 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  belonging  to  the 
same;  Grordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  on  the 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Juliopolis ;  Tavium,belong- 
ing  to  the  Trocmi,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  Eccobriga,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  EDalys. 
The  northern  parts  of  Galatia  towards  Bithynia 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympus,  divided  those  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
former  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  traversal 
the  western  comer  of  Galatia,  passing  into  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  the  latter  in  Cappadocia  and  the 
motmtains  of  Cilicia,  watering  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Gralatia,  and  passing  from  that  country 
between  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sangarius 
belongs  only  to  Galatia,  which  claimed  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
dominions  of  Croesus.  '  The  name  of  Gallograe- 
cia,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
people  by  whom  this  part  of  the  peninsula  was 
inhabited,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymologists  and  others  have  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  regard  to  the  true  deri- 
vation of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  Treveri,  whose  language  was 
said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Galatians,  were  a  German  people 
and  that  Treves  was  also  a  city  of  Germany. 

Gal&sus,  now  GaUsoy  a  river  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentmn.    The  posu 
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hire  eelebnitod  it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its 
nei^hboarhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  Its  fertile  banks,  and  whose  fleeces  were  said 
to  be  rendered  soft  when  ihey  bathed  in  the 
soeam.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43, 1. 4,  ep.  28.—  Virg. 
G.  4,  V.  196.— £&^ra«.  2,  od.  6,  v.  10. 

Gaul^a,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
coast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batanea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Antilibanns  upon  the  north.  It  was  extremely 
fertile  and  populous;  and  while  inhahited  by  a 
Jewish  population,  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  tribes  of  Aser,  Naphtali,  part,  of  Dan,  to- 
gether with  Zebulon  and  Issacnar.  The  later 
Galilaeans  are  known  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  Assyrians  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
establtBhed  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Babylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  descend.- 
ants  of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  conceal  themselves  in  those  regions,  the 
property  of  which  was  thus  transferred  lo 
stranger  hands.  After  the  extension  of  the 
first  sect  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
was  assumed  by  them,  they  were  gefierally  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  Galilsean,  bestowed 
on  them  in  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
vision of  Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wards Phcenicia  and  the  mountains ;  and  Gra- 
lilee  Inferior  (the  Lower),  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samaria.  The  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Galilsea-Grentium,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, both  on  account  of  its  greater  remoteness 
ftom  the  limits  of  Judaea,  and  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  Tyrian  people  and  manners, 
which  from  the  time  of  King  Solomon  had  be- 
gun to  distinguish  the  people  in  the  northern 
pans  of  his  realm.     Via.  Decapdis. 

Galua,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Rhine,  Rhaetia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees  *, 
on  the  west  by  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
a  surface  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  vaJfeys^  watered  by  fertilizing  rivers; 
Uaul  was  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
a  numerous  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
coumries  are  so  advantageously  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  Rhine  receives  the  Mosella,  Afo- 
xBe;  the  Vahalis,  or  Waal,  joins  the  Mosa, 
Mnae,  or  Mes,  which  also  receives  the  Scald  is, 
Sciddt,  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Sequana,  Seine, 
with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  one  is 
the  Matrana,  Mame;  the  Ligeris,  Loire,  which 
receives  the  Elaver,  Alier ;  the  Garumna,  Go- 
fonme,  with  which  the  Duranius,  Dordofrne, 
nnites  near  its  mouth ;  and  the  Aturus,  Adouf, 
near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  south- 
em  or  Mediterranean  side  is  the  Rhodanusf 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Saone,  Isara, 
Ixre,  and  Druentia,  Durance.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vogesus,  Vo$ge$, 
and  Gehenna,  Cevewnes.  Gallia  took  its  name 
from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Galli,  converting  into  a  Latin  word  the 
term  Cellae,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
selves; or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  word 
GaU,  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
riXmi.    Some  etymologists  have  traced  the 


name  Celtse  to  K/X^f. "  a  horseman;"  and  Q«» 
latae,  to  y«A«,  "  milk,  in  reference  to  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  Gauls,  thus  referring  both  those 
^jpellations  to  the  Greek.  Property  the  Ceto 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  part  of  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Caesar;  but  Diodoms 
{M.  5.)  informs  us,  that  all  the  nations  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Scythia  were  called  Gauls ;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Strabo  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
known  world  was  possessed  by  the  CeltsB;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and  even  the  His- 
pani,  were  called  Celte  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Gauls,  who  had  migrated  from  eastern  regions 
towards  the  west,  ull  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country  called  from  them  Gallia,  having  at 
length  attained  in  this  favoured  re|pon  a  degree 
of  pros^rity  which  justified  a  dimmution  of  the 
population  by  migration  to  other  lands,  at  length 
determined  on  sending  expeditions  in  the  direo-- 
tion  of  the  land  whence  their  race  original^ 

firun^.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the 
itunges  enjoyed  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
the  Gsillic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re- 
gal authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
tnat  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itself. 
Accordingly,  Ambigatus Icing  of  the  Bituriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus 
each  command  over  a  powerful  body  of  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  Sigovesus,  took  the 
direction  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  they 
passed  through ;  they  then  penetrated  lUyria, 
and  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  This 
branch  of  the  Gauls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  charaeterized  the  dation  at  large,  atleM^ 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conquest,  B.  C.  SSI. 
They  divided  their  army  into  three  ])arts.  One 
directed  its  efforts  against  Macedonia,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  Macedonian  kine. 
Another  division  laid  waste  ^tolia,  and  ad- 
vanced to  plunder  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brennus  Tyounger  than  the  conqueror  of  Rome.) 
The  Ghiuls  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  byihe  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  snrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  ficiions  of  Grecian  superstition. 
The  third  branch,  commanded  by  Leonoriusand 
Lutarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  took  B^'zantium 
and  Lysimachia,  ffexami/t ;  and  having  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont,  successfully  aided  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bitbynia,  against  Zyboea.  They 
then  subdued  Ionia  and  .£olis,  and  at  len^h 
established  themselves  near  the  Halys,  givmg 
name  to  Galatia  or  Gallogrscia.  Bellovesus 
took  the  route  by  the  Alps  to  Italy,  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  possessions, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum,  Milan.  The 
Cenomani,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Salluvii,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ticinus. 
The  Boii  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  crossing 
the  Alps,  found  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seized  upon,  crossed  the  river, 
and  driving  before  them  not  only  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  also;the  Umbrians,  established  them- 
selves between  the  i^o  and  the  Appeninea. 
Thef  Senones  pushed  their  conquest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  ftom  the  Ufeus,  Mon- 
toM.  near  Ravenna,  to  the  iBsis,  Enmo  aea9 
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Thenonliempaztof  Italy  being  now 

in  the  possession  of  Gallic  tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
lia; and,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  two  Gauls 
were  named,  in  reference  to  their  situation  this 
side  or  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  regarded 
Rome,  respectively,  Galua  Cisalpina  and  Gal- 
Lu  Transalpina.  In  the  year  of  Rome  364. 
A.  C.  390,  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  wagea 
agaiifst  the  Romans  the  war  in  which  the  city 
was  sacked  by  the  Barbarians.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  Romans  seized  on 
a  favourable  pretext  for  gaining  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  sentFulvius  Flaccus  to 
aid  the  Massilians  against  their  troublesome 
neighbours,  the  SallL  A  few  years  later,  A.  U. 
C.  633,  Fabius  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domitios 
'  iCilobarbus,  having  been  sent  to  support  the 
JBdni  against  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi,  sub- 
dued that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  at  fiist  stvlt^ 
Provincia,  and  afterwards  Narbonensis,  from 
Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  It  was  sumamed  Brae- 
cata,  from  a  garment  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
Celtic  Gaul  was  called  Comata,  because  the  peo- 
ple wore  long  hair.  The  Roman  possessions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  to  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
victories  of  Fabius.  At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
conquered  by  Caesar,  "  three  great  nations,  Cel 
tSB,  Belgss,  and  Aquitani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage as  by  customs,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."  Vid.  Celtica,  Belgiea, 
and  Ajuitania.  "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  fiither,  he  introduced  a 
division  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  lep^cms,  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
to  the  prmcipal  national  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a  hundred  independent  states. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  {civitates\ 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only 
to  the  capital  towns,  butio  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.  The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lem^uedoCy  Provence,  Dauphine^  received 
their  provmcial  appellation  from  the  colony  of 
Narbowne.  The  government  of  Aquitania  was 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine 
was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denomination  from  the  celebrated  colony 
of  Lugdunum,  or  L^ons.    The  Belgic  lay  be- 

Cl  tne  Seine,  and  m  more  ancient  times  had 
bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Csesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flat- 
tering a  circumstance;  and  the  Gallic  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  Oom  Basle  to  Levden,  received 
the  pompous  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
nese,  Aqultaine,  the  Celtic  or  Lvonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanys.  '*  (  OiSbon.)  .  In  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  Gaul  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  tour  Proefecti  Prstorio.  His  title,  Pr»- 
fectus  Praetorio  Galliarum ;  his  government  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  of  Ghiul,  Spain,  and 
Britain :  this  diocess  being  cast  into  seventeen 

Srovinces,  that  is  to  say :  1.  Lugdunensis  Prima ; 
.— Secunda;  3.  — Tertia;  4.  —  anarta;  6. 
Belgica Prima;  6.— Seconda;  7.^0ermanla| 
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Prima;  8.— Seeunda;  O.-^NtiboMnsis  Piiaa; 
10. — Secunda;    ll.-~ Aquitania  Prima:   13.-^ 
Secunda;  13.  Novem-Populana;  U.  Vienneiy 
sis;    15.    Maxima  Sequanorum;     16.    Alpes 
Graioe  and  Penninse ;  17.  Alpes  Maritimae.  ''Biit 
long  it  su)od  not  in  this  state.    For  within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  during  the 
reigns  of  Honohus  and  Theodosius,  the  Bar- 
gundians,  a  great  and  populous  nation^  were 
called  in  by  Siilico,  lieutenant  to  Hononus  the 
western  emperor,  to  keep  the  holders  of  the  em- 
pire against  the  French,  then  ready,  with  some 
other  of  the  barbarous  nations,  to  invade  the 
same.    The  Goths,  not  long  after,  by  agreement 
with  the  same  Honorius,  leaving  their  hold  in 
Italy,  were  vested  in  Gaul  Narbonois,  by  the 
gift  of  that  emperor,  with  a  good  pan  of  Tar- 
raconensis,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain ;  Aqui- 
tania being  soon  after  added,  in  regard  of  the 
service  they  had  done  the  empire  in  driving  the 
Alani  out  of  Spain,  then  likely  to  have  maide  a 
great  impression  on  that  country.    And  in  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  the  third,  the  French, 
who  had  long  hovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river;  first  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Bur|^dians,  excepting  a  small  comer  of  Ar- 
morica,  then  possessed  by  the  Britons."— (Ajf* 
2t».)    A.  D.  583,  the  Burgundians  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Franks,  who  fol- 
lowed up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the  do- 
minions of  the  Goths.    Under  the  pretence  of 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  the 
christian  hero  of  the  Franks  declared  war  against 
the  Goths,  and  slew  with  his  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Poictiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  province  of  Aquita- 
nia to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  A.  D.  506. 
At  length,  25  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  in 
a  treaty  between  Justinian  and  the  sons  of  Clo- 
vis, the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  yielded  to  the  Franks,  and  thus  was 
lawfully  established  the  throne  of  the  Merovin- 
^ans,  A.  D.  536.    The  population  of  Gaul  in 
the  lime  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization existing  there,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.   On  the  former  point,  if  we  tal^  as 
the  basis  of  a  calculation  the  catalogue  given  bv 
Caesar  of  the  confederate  Belgse,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  women,chiIdren,slayes,and  such 
as  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  probable  amount  to  be  more  than  30,000,000. 
D.Hume  makes  the  number  as  low  as  13,000,000; 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  popula- 
tion of  ancient  nations,  extends  it  to  49,000,000. 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Dulaure,  has  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  received  opinions  in  regara  to  the 
condition  of  ancient  Gaul,  by  perverting  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  civUas,  ttrfts,  and  oppuhim, 
as  used  by  Caesar.  He  argues,  that  because  civi- 
tax  is  used  in  reference  toToloeaj  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  the  Gallic  provmce,  the  same 
term  would  have  been  applied  to  Bibracta^G(ena- 
bum,  and  Gergovia,  if  they  had  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  towns.    But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Tolosa,  &c.,  were  colonies,  and,  as  such,  formed 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
states ;  enjoying,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
privilegesorRcnianeilismfandthefefore  called 
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ci'piiftifrf,  in  rajferemee  to  Ibeir  citiieiis  and  the 
immoniues  they  enjoyed.  Had  he  spoken  of 
thoe$e  ioune  places  wuliout  reference  tu  their  in- 
habiiants  or  iheir  privileges,  he  would  have  styl- 
ed them  %7ie8  or  opjriaa.  When  we  go  be> 
yond  the  province,  we  find  him  still  using  the 
appellation  dvHas^  where  the  people  are  intend- 
ea,  and  not  the  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  we  read  civitas  ^duorum,  civi- 
tas  Anremorum ;  but  not  civitas  Bibracla,  civi- 
las  Gergovia,  because  here  the  places  are  in- 
tended and  not  the  people.  In  tne  latter  case, 
urts  or  oppidum  are  the  proper  terms.  I^or 
are  we  to  consider,  with  Dulaure,  the  Gauls  of 
that  period  too  rude  to  possess  towns.  In  truth, 
their  early  migraiions,  which  indicate  an  excess 
of  population,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
most  imve  assembled  in  towns ;  and  we  are  jus- 
tified in  this  inierence,  by  the  fact,  that  betbre 
the  Phocseans  had  set  the  example  of  building 
cities  to  the  Gauls,  Bellovesus  founded  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  thecity  of  Mediolanum.  (See  this 
question  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  the  reply  of 
de  CMbity  to  Lhdaure^  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de 
antiquis  urbibus  Galliarum")  Under  the  Low- 
er empire, "  when  the  government  of  the  church 
in  Giaul  had  conformed  itself  to  that  of  the 
Slate,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan^  sees,  corre^x)hd 
with  the  division  of  civA  provinces.  This  con- 
formity extends  even  to  the  particular  cantons  of 
which  each  province  wascomposM,  the  ancient 
eivilaieSf  or  communities,  corresponding  for  the 
most  part  with  the  ancient  diocesses.  D'Afi- 
ville. — Lemaire. — Bratier^  ad  Toe.  1,  p.  367, 
ed.  in  12.— Ow.  Bell.  Gall.—Slrab.  i.^Senee. 
3,  Nal.  Quast.—Cie.  pro  M.  Fanl.'—Uv.  5,  34, 
35,  ei  seqq.  38,  16.— i'/t«.  32,  1,  b.—Pausan. 

10. — Polyb.  4.~Jiulin.  25,  2. Cisalpina. 

"  It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  times  beyond 
which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  the 
whole  of  that  rich  coimtry,  which  now  bears 
ihe  name  of  Lombardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans; 
but  that  subsequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  Gaul  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  drove  by  decree  the  Tuscans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  and  at  la.st  confined  them 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  The 
Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  possessions,  proceeded  to  make 
fnnher  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  total- 
ly defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of 
the  Allia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself 
The  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exploits  of 
Canullns,  or  rather,  if  Polybius  be  correct,  the 
gold  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
Uireatened  the  Gauls  at  home,  preserved  the 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  though  they 
eontinuetl  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  eould 
make  no  impression  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  witn  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  they 
were  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at 
Seniinum  in  TJmbria ;  near  the  lake  Vadimon 
in  Etruria ;  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province, 
the7  soon  found  themselves  forced  to  contend 


not  for  conquest,  bat  for  existence.  The  saae 
ill  success,  nowever,  attended  iheir  efibrts  in 
their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  was  irresistible ;  lue  uauis  weie  beat- 
en back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Fo,  Irom  the 
Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Ruman  colo- 
nies estabiisiied  iind  flourisliing  in  many  of  the 
towns  which  had  so  lately  been  theirs.  Not- 
withstanding these  successive  disasters,  tneir 
spirit,  thougn  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ;  and 
when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  aflorded  them 
an  opl>ortuniiy  of  retrieving  their  losses,  and 
wreaking  iheir  vengeance  on  the  Ibe,  they  ea- 
gerly embraced  it.  it  is  lo  their  zealous  co-ope- 
ration that  Polybius  ascribes  in  a  great  degree 
the  primary  success  of  that  expedition .  By  the 
efficient  aid  which  they  aflorded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immedi- 
ately alter  he  had  set  toot  in  italy,  and  to  toUow 
up  his  early  success  with  promptitude  and  vi- 
gour. As  long  as  that  great  commander  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  gave  employment  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  Gauls  remained 
unmolested,  and  enjoyed  theii  ibrmer  freedom, 
without  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  borders.  Bui  when  the  tide  of  success 
had  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, bad  paralysed  the  efforts  of  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul 
still  offered  some  resistance  even  al\er  that  hum- 
bled power  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace*, 
but  It  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Ptmic  war,  it  was  brought  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Roman  province.  Under 
this  denomination  it  contin  ned  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extend- 
ed their  dominion  towards  the  Alps,  till  itcom- 
f»rised  the  whole  of  that*portion  of  Italy  which 
ies  between  those  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Grallia  Togata,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Ghiul,  to  which  the  name  of 
GMlia  Comata  was  applied.  Another  frequent 
distinction  is  that  of  U  Iterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius.  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  the  Gauls  hela  was  included  in  the  ^gure 
of  a  triangle,  which  had  the  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriatic,  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  Sinigaglia,  for 
the  base,  lliis  is,  however,  tut  a  rough  sketch , 
which  requires  a  more  accurate  delineation. 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  sufficiently 
correct  to  answer  every  purpose.  The  river  Or- 
gus,  Orea,  will  define  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Po,  which  river  will  then  serve  as  a 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tiitme  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this 
small  stream  we  may  trace  the  western  limit, 
up  to  its  source  in  the  Appenines,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubicp, 
Piitinesino,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimini.    To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 

Srallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian 
^es  will  serve  fo  separate  Gaul  from  Rh»- 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  Athesis, 
Adige,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish  it 
on  the  east  aniT  south  tnm  Venetia;  and  the 
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Adriitte  will  dose  the  lut  tide  of  this  irregu- 
lar figure.  The  character  which  is  given  us  of 
tills  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty is  that  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
abounding  in  wine,  com.  and  every  kind  of 
grain,  hmumenible  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
put)lic  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  ai  an  inn 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
avery  article  which  they  required,  but  paid  so 
much  for  the  whole  ankount  of  what  was  famish- 
ed them ;  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
richness  of  the  country,  Strabo  remarks,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  grown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
softest  quality ;  and  so  abundant  was  the  sapply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  was 
eomraonly  slowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  or  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  is 
one  which  naturally  sog^sts  itself,  and  which  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Gallic 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
cities,  are  as  follows:  Salatsif  city,  Augusta, 
lPttM/ontL(Auosie)  /  Ord*/t,Comum^  Bergamum 
(Como  and  Bereamo) ;  Cenomani^  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  {CretMna  Brescia,  Muntifua)  ; 
ZAngoneSf  Poram  Allien i,  Ravenna  (fVrram 
and  Iiat9nna)\  Boii,  Bononia,  Faventia  (J?^ 
logna^  and  Paenza) ;  Ananuim,  Parma  (Par- 
ma)] /lUH^s,  Mediolanum  (M(2an);  TauriM, 
Augusta  Taurinorum (  Tllrin^  Chief  rivers ; 
Padus,  with  its  tribiftaries,  Ticinus,  Addua, 
Mincios,  Tanaras,  and  Trebia.    Cramer. 

Gallicus  Ager,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminum,  whence  the 
Galli  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens.  Idv.  23,  c. 
14, 1.  39,  c.  44.— Cte.  Cat.  2.— Caw.  Cft;.  1,  c. 

99. ^Sinns,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 

the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  gulf  of  L^^m. 

Gallinaria  svlva,  a  wood  near  Cumn  in 
Italv,  famous  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
18  now  called  Pineta  di  Cattel  VuUumo.  Cram. 
^-Juv.  8,  V.  307. 

GalupCus.  a  foitified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tises,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

GALLOoajBciA.     Vid.  Oaiatim, 

Ganoarioji,  a  people  near  the  mpttths  of  the 
Genres.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted this  to  the  weariness  and  indolence  of  his 
troops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccas 
among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Justin.  18,  c.  8. 
— Ottff.  9,  c.  ^.—Virg.  JB%.  8,  v.  VI.-^Flacc. 
6,  V.  67. 

Ganobs,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gangeticns  Sinus,  Bay  of  B«nffal, 
and  which  was  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
"  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  changes  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  by  opening 
m  paasage  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  was 


not  known  in  geograpliy  tfll  oar  daya.**  (I^An- 
viik.)  ''  TheGanges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos, 
Padds,  and  Boora  Gonga,  or  ^  tbe  rtver,"  by 
way  of  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Himalah  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doubted  bj'  Mr.  Colebrook ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Lieut.  Webb  beinr  sent  in  1808  by  the 
Bengal  govemment  toexplore  its  sources,  ascer- 
tain^ that  all  the  different  streams  above  Burd- 
toar,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  At  some  places 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Jonma)  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  in- 
terrupted. At  a  distance  of  500  miles  firom  the 
sea,  the  channel  ,is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest.  This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling 
of  Sana,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  eorreni, 
from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream 
of  the  river,  produces  bars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
accessions  which  the  Ganges  receives  in  the 
spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  are 
not  considerable.  At  any  great  distanee  from 
the  sources,  as  at  Patna,  any  cause  afiTeeting 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  efTect. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  tbe  C^ssiwhaxar  and  the  M- 
lingkif,  are  given  off  to  the  west.  These  unite 
to  form  the  Hoogl^,  or  Bhagiratkyy  on  which 
the  port  of  Caieidia  is  sitaated.  It  is' tbe  only 
branch  oommpnly  navigated  by  ships,  and  in 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  only  secondary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chmndak 
river.  That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks 
and  rivers  called  the  Sunderbunds,  with  nume- 
rous islands,  covered  with  the  profose  and  rank 
vegetation  called  imigle,  affording  haunts  to  nu- 
merous tierers.  These  branches  oocupy  an  ex- 
tent of  900  miles  along  the  shore.  The  Gan- 
fiies  is  calculated  to  discharge  in  (he  dry  season 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second;'  and,  as 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  when  at  its 
height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
time  discharge  405,(NK)  cubic  feet.  The  ave- 
rage for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000. 
That  line  of  the  Ganges  whidi  lies  between 
Oanpootre,  or  the  source  of  the  leading  stream, 
and  fila^or  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held  parti- 
cularly sacred.  The  main  bodv,  which  goes 
east  to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded 
with  equal  veneration.  Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  mora  sacred 
than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resoit  of  numerous 
pilgrims  from  sreat  distances  to  perform^dieir 
ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  en^nnred 
in  their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  haio- 
pens  to  run  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  its 
ereneral  direction,  it  is  considered  as  peciiliarlv 
holy.  The  places  most  superstitiously  revered 
are  the  iunc'ions  of  rivers,  called  Prtn/agSj  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  others  are  situ- 
ated amo-^g  the  mountains.  Aardiewr,  where 
the  river  escapes  trom  the  monntatns,  and  Sag&r 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ffoogtjf,  are  also  sa- 
cred.   The  water  of  the  Gangee  is  eeteeqied 
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te  in  ■w&iiiwil  TiittoM,  and  on  that  aocoont 
drttkbf  BiallometaDscsweUBsHiodoos.  In 
the  BritMh  oMirt»  of  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  is  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the 
KoraXL  is  for  Mahometans  and  the  gospels  for 
Christiana.  The  waters  of  the  Gtanges  are  aug- 
mented by  many  snccesstve  tributaries,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank 
it  receives  the  Jmiuui,  which  has  a  previous 
coarse  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Hi- 
wialak  between  the  SidUdge  and  the  Ganges^ 
and  foils  into  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Alia- 
kaiad.  It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  same  point  a 
rivulet  nnder  ground,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthaler, 
TVflftrai,  or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers.  The 
Gogroy  alter  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  Kanao^n^  which  it  sepa* 
rates  from  the  Cioorkka  territory,  passes  near 
£Hzabddf  and  joins  the  Granges  in  Berar,  where 
it  is  called  Dtwa,  being  one  of  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Granges  receives.  HifiiUe-Brun. 

GABlMANTes,  (sing.  Garamas^  a  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  "  Major  Kennel 
and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the 
ancient  country  of  the  GaramAiOeSi  a  point 
still,  however,  very  doubtful."  The  name  of 
the  modem  town  Germah  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Oarama.  MaUe-Brun, — Virg,  jBn.  4, 
V.  198. 1.  e,  V.  796.— JUoMi.  4,  v.  334.— S^ra*.  3. 
— Pttm.  5,  c.  8.—Sa.  IL  1,  V.  143, 1.  II,  v.  181. 

GAaoANVs  M0N8,  now  SI.  Angela^  a  lofty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the 
form  of  a  promonfoiy  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Pvmta  di  VUsli, 
and  extends  between  the  bays  of  Rodi  and  Man- 
fredonta.  One  of  the  summits  of  this  hill  was 
called  Drinm,  from  which  there  issued  a  stream 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healing 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silitts  Italicus,  have  celebrated  this  spot  in  their 
verses.  Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  95n.-^Lucan.  6,  v. 
880. 

GAaoiPHiA,  a  valley  near  PlatsBa,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  where  Actson  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  his  dogs.     Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  156. 

UAROARVB,  (plur.  A,  oTum^)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troaa,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  for  its 
fertility.  Virg.  G.  1,  v.  lOS.— Afccro*.  6,  c,  90. 
^Strab.  IX^Plin.  5,  c.  30. 

Gauuhka,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  0a- 
ronne,  rising  in  the  P>^renean  mountains,  and 

SMtrating  Gallia  Celtica  IVom  Aquitania.  It 
Is  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  by  the  per- 
severing labours  of  Lewis  14th,  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  canal  of 
LangMsdoc,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  hills  and  over  valleys.  AfeZa,  3,  c.  3. 
Accoraing  to  the  eaily  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aquitania  was  extended  to  the 
Li|?er,  this  river  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  Novem  Populana.  In  its  course  it  watered 
the  regions  of  the  Garumni,  who  dwelt  near 
its  source,  the  Nitisbriges,  the  Bituriges,  the 
Vibiaci,  and  the  Santones  who  occupied  the 
lands  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance that  empty  into  the  ocean,  received  the 
tributary  waters  of  almost  all  the  many' rivers 
and  riviuets  that  drain  the  provinces  of  Gvienne^ 
Qiuc0Wf,  and  l^nngvedoc»  Below  the  mouth  of 
tkaZH^nkigWi  whiah  disehargas  itcalf  into  the 


.  a  UtdeiD  the  noitlHW«it  of 

deaux^  this  river  expands  itself^  and 
the  appearance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  of 
Garmme  is  exchan^  for  that  of  Girtrndt^ 
which  is  used  to  designate  th«  present  depart* 
ment  on  its  southern  bank.  The  eamU  ropai 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Garonnt  with  the 
Mediterranean,  uniting  with  that  river  abors 
its  junction  with  the  Tom,  near  the  city  of  tW 
hmse^  and  passing  through  the  departments  of 
Upper  Garonne^  Aude,  and  ikraull,  the  former 
Langvedoe. 

Gauoamela,  a  village  near  Ai1)ela,  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  between  that  river,  the  Buma* 
dus,  and  the  Zabus,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victory  over  Darius.  Curt.  4,  c.  9. 
Strab.  2  and  16. 

GAULtTs  and  Gaulbon,  L  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  contiguous  and 
belonged  to  Melita  {MaUa),  and  is  now  called 
<^S0.— ->IL  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Civte 
towards  Libya,  called  also  Geto  in  modem  geo- 
graphy. 

Gaubus,  a  motmtain  of  Campania,  famous  for 
its  wines.  Lucan.  2,  v.  667.-60. 13,  v.  160.— 
Stat.  3,  Sylv.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaza,  a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  sonth, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalon  and  Raphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  still  occupies 
its  former  site,  and  holds  its  former  name,  hav> 
ingbeen  rebuilt  aAer  its  demolition.  This  was 
a  prmcipal  town  of  the  Philistines,  the  gigantic 
ofispring  of  Anak,  and  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unrelenting  wan 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Mela,  the  origin  of  this  name, 
which  was  a  Persian  word  signifying  ^rvamfies, 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  in  its  being 
made  the  depository  of  a  part  of  his  treasuresl^ 
Cambyses,  the  Persian^king.  Voasius,  in  his 
commentarv  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  suffi- 
ciently establishes,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hebreir 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,"  according  to 
D'Anville,"formed  a  town  at  some  distance, 
and  a  small  stream  runs  a  little  beyond  it" 
Msla,  1,  n.'-Vosi.  ad  Pomp.  Md.    - 

GedrOsia,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  Ery* 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  boundary 
was  formed  by  the  Bcetius  mens,  which  sepa- 
rated  it  from  Arachosia ;  the  Arbiti  montes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India ;  while  on  the 
west,  its  deserts  were  prolonged  in  those  crf'Cai^ 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  coast  discharged 
their  feeble  waters  into  the-ocean ;  but  towards 
the  mountains,  the  desert  and  the  desert  sands 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cvrus  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  inhospitality  of  these  barren  and  bum* 
ing  regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  rc^ 
turn  ft'om  India  through  the  same  steril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  victories 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  inhabitaats  who 
dwelt  by  the  sea-side,  were  Tchthyophagi ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  waves  afforded  them  at  once 
clothing  and  food.  The  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Mekran^  and  Pura,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal towards  the  borders  of  Carmania,  is  the  m(^ 
dem  Fareg  of  Purg.    Am.^Sirab. 

Oela,  a  town  on  the  southern  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  miletf  from  the  sea,  which  received 
its  natna  from  the  Getas.    U  triia  Inult  hjr  t 
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RhoAan  and  Cretan  colony,  713  ^rears  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  it  had  continued  in  ex- 
istence 401  years,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
turn,  carried  the  inhabitants  to  PkiiUias,  a  town 
in  the  neighboarhood,  which  he  Iwd  founded, 
and  he  employed  the  stones  of  Gela  to  beautify 
his  own  city.  Phintias  was  also  called  Gela. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  QeUnsis^  Geloi, 
and  CManL  Virg.  uEn.  3,  v.  TQ^-^Paus.  3, 
c.  46. 

Gelanbb,  and  GblOni,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue. 
They  painted  themsel\res  to  appear  more  terri- 
ble in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonns,  a  son  of  Hercales.  Virg.  O.  2,  v.  15. — 
jBn.  8,  v.  125.^Mela,  1,  c.  l.^ClaudianinRuf. 
1,  V.  315. 

Gemo.via,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
cases of  criminals  were  thrown.  8ii£t.  Tib. 
53  and  61.— Tact^.  Bist.  3,  c.  74. 

Genabcm,  a  town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Camutes.^  Its  modern 
name  of  Orleans  it  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  Aureliani.  Cos.  B.  C. 
7,  3.— I>iu»».  1,440. 

Geneva,  an  ancienf,  populous,  and  well-for- 
tified city,  in  the  countrj^  of  the  AUobroges  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lacus  Lema- 
n«s,  now  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Caesar, 
was  held  by  the  Allobro^es,  on  tue  borders  of 
the  Helvetii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Swiss.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  latter  people,  giving  name 
to  a  very  large  canton. 

Genua,  now  Cfenoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
euria.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  city,  which 
aoes  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  important 
place  in  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history,  repre- 
sent it  as  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and«s  suffering  the  penalty  of 
its  adherence,  being  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Ma^o,  the  Carthaginian  j?eneral.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans,  and  continued,  as  the  capital  of 
Liguria,  one  of  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy,  to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  their  empire.  About  the  year  600 
of  our  era,  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
Lombards,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Cmirlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
ambition  and  power.  As  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  surrounding  countrv  of  Lij^u- 
na,  and  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Baleares,  a  part  of  Tuscany,  and  even  the 
distant  Constantinopolitan  suburb  of  Pera.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  ana  Veni^,  and  the  facilities 
which  these  and  other  internal  dissentionsof  the 
Italians  gave  to  foreign  powers,  deprived  Genoa, 
first  of  her  liberty,  then  of  her  independence, 
and  lastlv  of  her  political  existence.  Liv.  21, 
c32, 1.28,c.46,l.  30,  c.  1. 

GENiJsus,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
fiilling  into  the  Adriatic  above  Apollonia.  Lu^ 
cam.  5,  V.  462. 

OBaANKiA.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Onsi 
montes,  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithse- 
ron  roons  across  the  territorv  of  Me^ris,  was 
called  Geraneia.  and  was  said  to  afford  the  only 
passage  throut^h  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
Greece  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  fortified  in 
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such  a  maoner  as  to  render  it  alOMat  imprae- 
ticable.  The  modem  name  of  this  pass  is  Der- 
beni'Vauni,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  avenue  for 
travellers  into  the  Morea.     Tkucyd. 

Germania.  The  geogr^>hical  description  of 
Germany  lor  any  given  era  or  age,  will  suffice 
for  that  age  or  thai  era  alone  3  and  the  Germa- 
ny of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Germany  of  any  other 
Roman  geographer.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  student  may  not  be  rather  misled  than  in- 
structed in  our  account  of  this  country,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  it  in  various  sections, 
as  represented  in  one  age  by  Cassar,  in  another 
by  Sirabo,  in  a  third  by  Pliny;  and  lastly,  to 
compare  all  these  with  the  relations  of  the  most 
approved  among  modem  geographers.  A  se> 
cond  division,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
moral  and  ethnographical  description  of  Germa- 
ny, will  require  that  the  period  anterior  to  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  which  the  con- 
quering legions  of  the  emperors  established  their 
name  and  precarious  authori  ty  beyond  the  Bkine, 
and  that,  which  is  generally'  designated  as  the 
dark  or  middle  ages,  be  carefully  separated  and 
distinguished.  Before  attemptmg  the  compli- 
cated relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  the  various  people  and 
the  infinite  geographical  changes,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  and  frobi  the  Da- 
fwbe  to  the  Northern  seas.  This  was  O^nnaay 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Grermany,  called  also 
Transrhenana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Belgic  Gaul  west  of  the  RkiTie,  which, 
from  the  access  of  German  tribes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,  &c.,  was  called 
also  Germany.  This  smaller  province  of  that 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  from 
the  country  called  from  one  of  its  tribes  German 
njf,  and  included  in  the  above-defined  bounda- 
ries ;  and  all  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germany f  south  of  the  Danube^  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Grermania  Antiqua,  of 
which  it  was  not  considered  a  part.  Of  the  na- 
tural divisions  of  Germany  formed  by  her  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmitted 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignorance  of  their  authors. 
Concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crerma- 
ny,  it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  not 
a  doubt  remains  that  the  first  people  of  this  vast 
region  were  Celts,  who  migrated  long  before  the 
dawn  of  historv  from  the  regions  of  the  Palus 
Msotis  towards  the  farthest  west.  (  Ftrf.  CelUe.) 
So  far  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  one  ori^'n, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  people ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  who  were  justly  considered  to  be 
a  separate  people.  In  order  to  produce  some- 
thing like  a  regular  succession  in  the  account  of 
the  various  settlerrents  which  we  shnll  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
tribes  that  successively  established  themselves 
in  Germany.  The  first  branch  from  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Ma>otis  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
seas;  a  second  Txjpulation,  crossing  the  ViMvla 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be- 
tween the  latter  river  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  coun- 
try now  forming  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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J^mmm,  Theae  were  the  Sneric  ftmily,  which 
aAerwards  became  and  long  continued  the  chief 
htve  of  the  German  migratory  tribes.  An  early 
detachment  that  firet  crossed  the  Elde  and  jour- 
neyed towards  the  borders  of  the  Ekine^  were 
the  Semnones,  supposed  in  antiquity  the  noblest 
of  the  Snevic  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casti,  and  the  other  people  living  towards  the 
Rhme,  from  whence  the  Batavi  and  all  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
manf.  At  the  same  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
then  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants,  waspeqaled  by  races  of  men 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  while  the  still 
more  northern  regions,  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  Boiknia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
authors  considered  of  Sarmatian,  and  not  of 
Scjrthian  or  Germanic  origin.  Among  innu^ 
merable  tribes  of  these  people,  all  the  country 
of  ancient  Oermanif  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
fine their  settlements,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  subject  to  continual  change.  With- 
out attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  differ- 
ent accounts  and  descriptions  of  Germany 
accordingto  the  most  authentic  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  among  these,  in  point  of 
time  and  authority,  is  Csesar  in  his  Conunenta- 
ries,  in  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
territory  of  the  Suevi.  Of  these  people  the 
princii»Ll  were  the  Semnones,  between  the 
IVarla  and  the  Oder;  the  Longobardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Senmones  in  the  district  of  Bran- 
denburg; the  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Suevic  ocean.  The 
Germania  of  Strabo,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  Bhine,  the  Danvbe,  and  the 
Elbe;  which  last  river,  according  to  that  geo- 
grapher, divided  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  The  Germany  of 
Pomponius  Mela  extended  but  little  beyond  that 
t](i  Strabo.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  we  find,  how- 
ever, all  Sarmatia,  nearly,  included  in  the 
limits  of  Germany ;  but  this  was  at  no  time, 

gfUticalhr  considered,  a  recognised  description, 
e  divides  all  Germany  between  the  Istevones, 
from  the  Bkine  to  the  Elbe^  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  springs  of  the  Danube ;  the  Erminones, 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the.Vindili 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ; 
the  Tngerones  in  Scania  and  Finningia;  and 
the  Peudni  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  va- 
rious emjgratlons  of  the  Suevic  tribes,  with  par- 
ticular names  which  they  imparted  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  merely 
the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. 
It  might  be  possible  to  give  a  eataloeue  of  all 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Suevi,  the  great  division  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occujiy 
too  large  a  space ;  and,  though  of  great  value  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  nation-s^  would  not  be  re- 
oaired  to  illustrate  the  writmgs  of  antiquity. 
For  that  purpose  we  must  examine  particularly 
the  Germania  Romana.  The  first  conflict  of  the 
Romans  with  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
when  Marius  ia  reported  to  have  made  a  tremen- 


dous slaughter  of  the  united  Cimbri  and  T«h 
tones,  waa  B.  C.  114.  The  seats  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  wtio  already  began  to  extend  themselves 
towards  the  west.  For  a  long  time  no  interi'er- 
ence  of  the  Germans  with  the  Roman  provinces 
gave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
know  little  of  their  state.  The  conquests  of 
Cassar,  and  the  defeat  of  ii  riovistus,  in  no  respect 
altered  the  common  limits  of  Grermany  and  the 
empire,  though  th^  rjepressed  the  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urgingforward  towards 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  regions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius  saw  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  the  form  of  a  province ;  divided,  for  the 
most  part,  among  difierent  people,  as  Ibllows: 
the  country  between  the  Danvbe  and  the  Bkine, 
as  far  as  the  Mayne^  comprising  the  circle  of 
Sttabia,or  the  Grand  Docny,  of  Baden  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  hy  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  Suevic  origin, 
but  early  separated  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  name.  North  of  these, along  the  margin 
of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci ;  extending  east  towards  the  Ems^ 
were  found  the  Frisii,  the  Bructeri,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,  the  Marsii,  and  the  Sicambri,  all 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  IsUevones,  occu- 

gring  the  modem  kingdom  of  Holland  and  the 
rand  Duchies  of  the  Lower  Bhine  and  Hesm 
Darmstadt.  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  Ems  and 
the  Elbe^  towards  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  Iheir  rise,  the  Cherusciand 
Catti,  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  peUy  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder^  the  Suevi,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longorordi  were  the  prin- 
cipal, held  that  which  alterwards  received  the 
name  of  Saxony ^  being  themselves  no  longer  the 
great  parent  stock  of  all  the  German  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  or 
that  which  corresponds  with  modem  Holsleinj 
contained  two  nations  highly  illustrious  in  their 
progress;  on  one  side  the  Angli,  on  the  other 
the  Saxones.  These  last  were  Dounded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  Elbe."  The 
Burgundiones,  Guthones,  Senmones,  and  Lon- 
gobardi,  were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
formed  into  Brandenburg.  The  people  of  that 
part  of  Germania  which  is  now  callea  Pomero^ 
nia^  weie  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Herales.  Bohemia 
was  occupied  by  the  Boii,  and  the  Cluadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  During  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
its  fall,  such  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  countries  of  Germany.  In  the  latter 
days  of  this  exhausted  power,  new  names,  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Gtermany,  which 
loses  the  name  for  so  long  a  time  distinguishing 
it.  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  principal 
German  tribes  known  as  the  Chauci,  Catti,  Brac- 
teri,  d^c.  united  with  the  Saxons  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pushing  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  beeran  to  seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
Gaul,  Hispania,  and  even  the  shores  of  AiVica, 
become  the  prey  of  these  barbarians.  Yet  these 
were  not  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  forth  in  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
power  to  revenge  the  wrongs  and  ii4iirie8  that  it 
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I  flrnii  it  in  tk«  days  of  its  ptomii- 

Jh.  The  LomtMLrdj)  expelled  trom 
eir  semis  by  yet  more  saysge  tribes,  advaoced 
towards  the  empire ;  and  while  a  Lombard  na- 
tion was  established  in  Italy,  so  much  of  Qcr- 
many  as  had  been  held  b^  them  before  now  took 
the  name  of  the  Vandili.  The  same  people 
q>read  themselves  over  Pomsrania^  when  ihe 
more  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Goths  and  Heruli, 
paswd  also  to  the  invasion  of  the  empire.  From 
the  northern  regions  (now  Meckkndurg^)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numbers,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  had  vainly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  their  coimtry,  thus  abandoned,  was  soon 
occupied  by  the  Vendili  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparing  a  powerful  empire  in  the  north.  Such 
were  the  changes  that  were  alteringthe  political 
geography  of  Germany  while  the  Franlcs  were 
engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  and  the 
establishment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Itoman  side  of  the  Rhine,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
(  Vidt  F^mnci,)  The  manners  of  the  Germans 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  Were,  however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distinguished  alike  for  the  virtues  and  the 
blemishes  of  uncivilized  life.  Their  ref  ifdon  the 
Rooians  endearoured  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  mythdogv ;  but  very 
little  resemblance  existed,  in  fact,  between  the 
rode  worship  of  German^  and  the  refined  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  this  religion  weiv 
those  barbarians  who  established  the  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  In  the  cosmography  of  He3r' 
Un  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon  the  ori- 
|in  of  the  name:  "Germany  was  thus  called 
first  by  the  Romans,  (as  some  conceive,)  who, 
seeing  the  people  botn  in  customs,  speech,  and 
aoarse  of  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brothers  to  the  Gauls.  And  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  resemblance 
whi^  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
the  Romans  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
themGtormans;  intending'to  signify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  be 
vodarstood  of  those  people  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul,  it  being  very  well  observed  by  Ta*^ 
citus,  that  Germany  was  at  first  nationu  nan 
g9tUit  ntmen^  the  name  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  fipm  Ger, 
which  signified  dU  t  and  the  word  man  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  ours."  Bochart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Ger,  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  gy^rte^  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  glTen  to  them  by  the  Gauls.  Tbe  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Germany,  between  its 
thret  great  boundaries,  the  Danubius,  the  Rhe- 
nns,  and  th«  Vistula,  were  the  Aihisia,  Ems^ 
which  passed  throurh  the  conntrv  of  the  Fran- 
ck  league;  tbe  Visurgis,  (or  Wemr,)  which 
arose  in  the  cotmtry  of  the  Cherusci,  and,  to- 
wards its  mouth,  divided  the  Chauci  into  the 
Oreaier  and  the  Leus  and  the  Albis,  Elbe,  di- 
vidliig  the  Suevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Cimbro-Saxon  origin,  and  emptying  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  All 
these  rivets  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean, 
bit  oC  the  Albts,  the  Viadms,  iider,  alter 
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draining  in  several  branches  the  Smevte  CMft- 

tries,  poured  its  waters  into  the  Sinus  CodtaiM^ 
now  BaUic  Sea.  Of  all  these  rivett^  the 
chief  tributaries  were  the  Menus,  MafnSf  bo- 
longing  to  the  Rkintf  into  which  it  flows  near 
Nkniz  i  the  Lupia,  Uffe^  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  same  river  iarther  north }  and 
the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thuringla,  and 
empties  into  the  Blhe.  A  striking  leatui^  in 
tbe  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mountains, 
which,  in  antiquity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy> 
nian,  and,  in  modem  times,  with  the  appellatioa 
of  the  Hartz,  extend  with  the  woods  ot  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  tlie  soutb-wast  of 
Germany.     Vid.  Hercymi  MonUs. 

Gessa,  a  town  of  Arabia,  "  on  a  little  gulf, 
making  a  creek  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  perftunee 
brought  from  the  Sabeean  countty,  sent  tip  tht 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  deseft 
to  Petra.  The  city,  for  the  constructioA  of 
whose  houses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt  went 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  el  Kaiify  lyAnvUk. 

G&RRHA,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whoae  oonn- 
try  the  Borysthenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy« 
thia  were  generally  buried  in  their  territories. 
Ikfifdot.i,t.li. 

Gerus,  and  Gsbrbus,  a  river  of  Scythia.  Mi. 
4,c.  56. 

G£Ronthr£,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whert  a 
yearly  festival,  called  OerantAranf  was  observed 
in  honour  of  Mars.  Pans.  Lac^n*  This  town 
belonged  to  the  fiUeutherolaoones,  and  was  of 
great  antiquity. 

GF.RUNIUM,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  tha 
borders  of  the  Frentani,  a  few  miles  from  Lace- 
Ha  upon  the  north.  It  suflered  greatly  in  tha 
wars  of  Hannibal,  being  laid  waste  by  that  ge^ 
neral  after  his  campaign  against  the  temporizing 
Fabius.  The  Carthaginians  wintered  within 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  buildings  into 
store-houses  for  provisions,  dtc.  P^/^b.^^Idv, 
32,18. 

GessoriIcum,  the  name  of  Bonbgy^  before 
it  assumed  that  of  Bononia,  fhmi  which  its  mo- 
dem appellation  is  derived. 

Geta,  a  people  of  European  ScythiSi  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  in  their 
country,  describes  them  a<:  a  savage  and  warlike 
nstion.  The  word  QHicui  is  frequently  used 
for  Thracian.  OvU.  4e  P&nt.  TriU.  5,  el.  7, 
V.  111.— ara*.  l.-^SUU,  2.  S^v.  «.  v.  61,  i 
3,  s.  I,  V.  17.— I^Mca*.  3,  V.  64*  1.  8,  v.  96. 
Though  the  Getse  were  unquestionably  Goths, 
and  though  the  Whole  extensive  people  who,  as 
Gotthi,  or  under  analo^Us  names*  invaded  the 
Empire,  were  also  designate  sometimes  by  Ihe 
term  Getse,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubius  and  the  Danaster. 

Getcua.     Vid.  GaMia. 

Glauccs  S1NT7S,  "  a  gulf  which  confines  Ly» 
cia  on  the  side  of  Caria,"  now  the  Gulf  of  Mscrt. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissos,  the  modem  3izm,  whence  tbe  name 
Telmissus,  often  applied  to  the  Sinus.  ffAmfUU* 

Glissas,  a  town  of  BcBotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  tM 
Aonius  Campus,  on  mount  Hypatns. 

QLOTiiy  tha  ancient  nams  of  the  Clfirfi. 
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Ottivu*  **  This  ja  apptKntly  the  fbrtraas 
eaUed  bgr  Pdybias  Glympes,  and  which  he  de- 
icribeft  as  being  in  the  northern  pan  of  Laco- 
nia,  on  the  Ai^ve  fromier.  It  has  been  snc- 
ceeded  by  the  little  town  of  CpsmopoUs,  which 
aa  alao  tlic  name  of  a  diatiiet  oi'  modem  Laco- 
aia."    Crmm^^Ptiiyb.  4. 

OwATU.     Vid.  BgmUia, 

GNoaMja,  a  lamous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
dence of  kinf  Minos.  This  eity  was  situated 
on  the  amall  riTer  Csralus,  now  CarUro^  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  name  of  this  town. 
U  derived  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
from  king  Minoe,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gends oi  fable  for  the  famous  lab3nrinth  of  Dseda- 
ms,  which  contained  the  Minotaur  said  to  have 
oeen  in  its  neighbourhood.  Long  Candia  is  the 
modem  name  applied  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Qnoasus.    Slrab,  10,416.-^11.  Z.  4S0.-^Cram. 

GroMpm,  a  town  in  ThesRaly,  situated  on  the 
Penens,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  passes  from  Epi- 
ros  into  Theasaly.  Its  modem  name  is  &2a- 
geus,  according  to  Meletius ;  but  Pouqueville 
makes  it  Cteitoura.    Cram, 

Gk>NNT,  and  GhniocoNDYLOs,  a  town  of  Thes> 
saly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Ldv.  36,  c. 
lO,l4St,cbi,^Strab.4. 

Gk>aniJBi,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the 
Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat  of  scrip- 
ture. 

GoannJM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  called  Qalatia,  on  the 
Sangarius.  Gtuintus  Gurtius  places  it  at  equal 
distance  from  the  Euxine  and  Cilieian  seas; 
but  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D'An- 
viUe  accords  with  Ptolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  this  eit^r  a  bpot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  about  eighty  leaeues,  and  from  the  north- 
ern cmly  twenty-five,  in  the  reiffns  of  Qordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Blidas,  Gordium  was  the  capital  of  Phry- 
gia ;  and  yie  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
uiose  firmces,  according  to  the  poets,  and  to 
those  historians  who  followed  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiqni^.  (Vid.  Chrdius  and  Midas.)  In 
more  historical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
splendour  and  magnificence;  but,  being  rebuilt 
biy  order  of  Augustus,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing,  in  the  time,  however,  of 
Justinian,  it  again  reouired  the  imperial  patron^ 
age.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
euracy  its  site.  Jitifin.  11,  c.  l.-^Liv.  S8,  c. 
18._Ofe(rl.  a,  e.  1. 

Goaoo,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
eii  the  Chorasmil.  Its  present  name  of  Urg- 
kenz  is  the  same,  says  D'Anville,  as  the  C0r'' 
am  of  the  eastern  geographers. 

Goamr,  Gortvs,  and  GoRTtNA,  a  principal 
town  in  the  island  ot  Crete.  As  second  in  ira- 
poitance  and  power  to  Cnossus,  the  ehief  town 
OB  the  island,  Gortyna,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
est place,  was  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  situated  off  the  coast 
of  the  Llb3ran  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
line  miles,  having  at  that  distance  Lebena  and 
Metalhnn,  its  ports.  In, antiquity  Gortyna 
midit  Tie  with  anv  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
indilkMury  famxAsf  having  been  Gortys,  the 


son  of  Tegeatcs,  or,  as  the  Cretans  ihoBsehnt 
asserted,  of  Rhadamaniha&  It  was,  however, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy  which  bore  the  name  oi  Gortyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin.  Modern  travellers  have  been 
induced,  from  an  examination  ol  Gortyna's  veiy 
lew  remaus,  to  fix  there  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth ;  but  tbe  proof  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  city  took  part 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  I'he  site  and 
rains  of  this  ancient  town  are  now  denominated 
Jkktropoli, 

GoRTYMu,  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus.  8,  c.  38. 

Gorrai.  1  he  most  ancient  records  and  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  Goths,  reler  their  first 
settlement  in  Europe  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  eitani  still  in  that  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  between  JSteeden  Proptr 
and  the  kingdom  ol  IKorteay.  This  region,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  strait  irom  the  islands  of 
Denmark,  and  <^poBite  to  Rugen  and  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Bal- 
tic, is  called  QoHdamdy  and  was  most  probably 
the  first  established  seats  of  the  Gotthi  in  Eu- 
rope. Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
Gotthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progress  of  years, 
became  divided,  as  a  consequence  of  numbers 
and  of  frequent  migration.  Each  people,  bow- 
ever  upon  this  separation,  appeared  in  subse- 
quent history  sufiicient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
most  adventurous  enterprises  and  the  subver- 
sicm  of  the  best  estaolished  empires.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Cstro 
Goths  and  Visi  Goths,  referring  to  their  relative 
geographical  situation  most  probably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  besides  which  were 
the  GepidsB,  who  also  belonged,  as  may  be  ca- 
thered  from  a  comparison  of  manners  and  a 
collation  of  records,  to  this  division  of  the  Sean- 
dina vian  horde.  The  i.ombards,  Burgundians, 
and  Herulians,  are  uierely  to  be  mentioned  as 
of  Gothic  blood ;  in  Europe  they  made  th«!m- 
selves  known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Yandahc  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migration  of  the 
Goths  condpcted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Euxise  Sea.  From  this  sea  they  next  opened 
themselves  a  passage  to  the  soutliern  bran^  of 
the  Borystbenes,  supposed  to  be  the  Pryp^e  of 
the  present  day,  their  numbers  increasing  al 
each  march  by  the  Venedi  and  Bastamae,  who 
united  with  them  in  their  devastations,  allure^ 
by  their  success  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  The  province  of  Dacia,  reduced  but 
not  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines ;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  Vkramt,  they 
passed,  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  MGPsia,a  civilised  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  vanity  of  Rone ;  the 
Goths  advanced  as  far  as  Thrace,  defeated  the 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introduction  withm  the  now  defenceless  limits 
of  the  Empire  at  any  future  time.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  occasion,  was  only  effected  hy  die 
,  pajrment  of  tribute,  which  Rome,  still  t 
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htt  empiie  orer  the  world,  was  content  to  pay 
to  an  nndiacipUned  and  hall^rmed  tribe  of  bar- 
barians. Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Goths  upon  the  outposts  of  tbe  Ro- 
man dominion,  A.  D.  t16A.  Diverted  from  the 
western  territory  of  the  Empire,  the  Gotbs  next 
mmed  to  the  no  less  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  seized  on  the  Bospnorus,  and,  passing 
over  into  Asia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable 
boo^,  effecting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  coun- 
try tnrough  w&ich  they  passed,  and  which  of 
fered  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  their 
dreaded  arms.  This  is  recorded  as  tbe  first 
naval  expedition  of  the  Gtoths.  A  second  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  third,  which  brought  these  north- 
em  barbarians  before  (he  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Piraeus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  main  land  was  rava^d  in  this  descent  of 
the  Goths,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
ofthe  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  had  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  foot  of  a  barbarian.  Here  they  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  victonr ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  with  the 
soMiers  of  the  emperor.  The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  to  their 
seats  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
E^pLine  Sea.  Innumerable  wars  succeeded  the 
period  of  this  great  expedition  ofthe  Goths,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  not  alwa3rs  sufferers ; 
yet  the  Gothic  power  steadily  increased  till  the 
appearance  of  an  enemv  as  formidable  as  they 
themselves  had  been  wnen  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towards  the  rich  capital  ofthe  world,  than  to  that 
capital  itself.  The  kingdom  ofthe  OstroGoths 
then  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  ruled  over  an  im- 
mense number  or  tribes.  The  Visi  Groths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  banks  ofthe  Niester  and 
the  German  side  ofthe  Danubius.  Before  the 
valour  and  ferocity  ofthe  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conquerors  were  either  prostrated 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
begged  its  clemency,  and  sued  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  emperorValens  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  reign  the  Visi  Goths  were  transport- 
ed as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Established  in  Mce- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Qoths  soon  began  to  forget  their 
allegiance,  and  to  desire,  if  not  to  enjoy,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gothic  war  was 
conducted,  therefore,  within  the  boundaries  over 
which  the  Roman  emperor  pretended  to  rule ; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.  Huns, 
Alani,  Ostro  Gk)ths,  and  Visi  Groths,  united  in 
this  War ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  accession  of  Tbeodoslns  in  the  east, 
preserved  yet  a  liale  longer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  some  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 
measure,  Uiey  resided  as  the  stipendiaries  of  the  I 
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emperor.  Tbe  reigiis  ofthe  raceessonofDie* 
odosins  were  coeval  with  the  devatioa  of  Akvie 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Goths ;  and  the  wan 
of  that  people  were  renewed  with  a  spirit  which 
proved  that  they  had  not  yet  accustomed  them* 
selves  to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  other  tiliaa 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  them 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  from  the  regions  of  the 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  ci^  of  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  long-aspiring  warriors; 
and  all  Italy,  that  had  so  long  been  the  privi- 
leged destroyer  of  nations,  experienced  the  retri- 
buave  justice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
against  her  ambition.  But  no  permanent  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occupation  ol  the  Gk)ths,  and 
the  death  of  AUuic  terminated  their  sovereignty 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  alterwards,  however,  they 
obtained  a  less  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaul,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  ofthe  2d  Aqoi- 
taine  on  the  sea-K:oast  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Loire.  Prom  this  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tory, and  which,  moreover,  they  enjoved  but  as 
subjects  of  Rome,  the  Goths  extended  them- 
selves over  all  the  other  southern  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  crossing  tbe  Pyrenees,  established  a  new 
monarchy  in  Spain.  We  have  thus  tiaced 
the  progress  ofthe  Visi  Goths  to  tbeir  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  they 
were  to  hold  as  a  permanent  possession;  they 
here  become  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Spaniards,  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
fate  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided ;  bat 
a  branch  of  one  of  them,  the  Ueruli,  was  des- 
tined very  soon  aAerwards  to  put  an  end  to  the 
still  remaining  name  and  office  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seat 
of  cmiversal  empire.  The  reign  of  Odoacer, 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placexi 
to  the  account  of  the  Goths,  so  lon^  had  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stem. 
When  tbe  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  with  the 
possession  ofHispania,  another  numerous  horde, 
the  Ostro  Goths,  still  roamed  without 'dominion 
equal  to  their  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  tbe  leader  of  those  still  craving  ma- 
rauders ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hemli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  snc^ 
ceeded  by  the  reign  of  Tneodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.  Abom 
GO  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  Narses,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperor  of  the'east, 
put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  usurpation  in  Italv. 
The  above  account  is  furnished  oy  the  accredit- 
ed authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ghiths  proceeds 
upon  other  data,  ana  innumerable  theories  sup- 
ply the  place  of  authenticated  fact.  Two  only 
seem  deserving  here  of  particular  notice ;  the  first 
involving  the  question,  "were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians 1"  and  the  second,  that  of  their  afilnity 
with  the  Germans.  .  It  seems,  the  better  argu- 
ments are  brought  to  prove  that,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  migration 
from  the  east  impelled  the  Celts  beyond  tbe 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred ;  that  a  lai^  portion 
directed  itself  beyond  the  Sinus  Codanns  to- 
wards the  wild  countries  of  the  present  Sueden 
and  Norway,  while  the  rest  proceeded  towatda 
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the  eenlre  of  Europe.  These  latter  people  were 
theOermans;  the  Ibrmer  were  the  Scandiua- 
TJans,  who,  at  a  later  period  recrossed  the  gulf 
or  sea,  and,  with  the  name  of  GkHhs,  dec.  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  abodes  which  the  Ger- 
mans, pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
igre, were  abandoning  almost  from  day  to  day. 
Q&ficu.  "  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
thai  the  name  of  Hellas,  which  afterwards  serv- 
ed to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we  noW  call 
Greece,  was  originally  applied  only  to  aparticu- 
ar  disirkt  of  Tnessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  fhncvdides,  the  common 
denomination  of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  that  wide  acceptation  which  was  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  but  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  its  distinctive  appellation ,  derived  mosily 
from  the  clan  by  which  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the 
race.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  the  historian 
appeals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common 
term  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  calls  them 
Danai,  Argivi,  and  Achsi.  The  opinion  thus 
advanced  ^  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  states,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
the  Hellenes,  we  must  understand  him  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly.  The  same  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  lime  of  Hesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochns  that  we  hear  of  the  Panhellenes. 
Scyiaz,  whose  age  is  disputed,  but  of  whom  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  be  wrote  about  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  includes  under  Hellas 
all  the  cotmtry  situated  south  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf  and  the  Peneus.  Herodotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  by  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Acheron.  But  it  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clude Epirus  from  Graecia  Propria,  and  to  place 
its  north-western  extremity  at  Ambracia,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Homole,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  the  opposite  siae.  In  Grae- 
cia  Propria  were  the  following  divisions :  Thes- 
salia,  Acamania  and  its  islands,  .£to]ia  and 
Arhamania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Euboea,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris.  The  i?elopon- 
nesQs  and  its  provinces,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  mountain- 
chain,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  traverses 
those  extensive  regions  known  to  the  ancients 
mider  the  names  of  lUyria,  Dardania,  PsBonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  teroiinates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  central  ridge  are 
celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Orbelus,  Rhodope, 
and  Haemus  of  antiquity,  and  constitute  some 
of  the  highest  land  of  the  European  continent. 
Of  the  seas  which  encompass  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  side  was  called  Ionium  Mare ;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  being  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Tonius  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 


on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  lapygian  pro-  Jng  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 


montory  on  that  of  4taly.  On  the  south-east 
the  Peloponnesus  was  bounded  by  the  Cretan 
Sea,  which  divided  it  from  the  celebrated  island 
whence  its  name  was  derived.  Strabo,  in  his 
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view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  di- 
vides it  into  five  peninsulas,  the  first  of  which 
is  Peloponnesus,  separated  from  the  Grecian 
continent  by  an  isthmus  of  forty  stadia.  The 
second  is  reckoned  from  the  town  of  Pagse,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  I^isa;a,  the  haven  of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  isthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia.  '  The  thiid  is  en- 
closed within  a  line  diawn  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Crisseean  bay  to  Thermopylae,  acro&s 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  ot  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  a  space  of  live  hundred  and  eight 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  the  gult  of 
Ambracia  and  the  Melian  bay,  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  isthmus  of  eight  hundred  sta- 
dia. The  fifth  is  terminated  by  a  line  trac<;d 
also  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  across  Ihessal};, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  the  I'hermaicus  Si- 
nus. No  part  of  Europe,  if  we  except  Swit- 
zerland, is  so  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  the^ 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in-* 
stances,  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  that  which  has 
been  described  as  forming  the  northern  belt  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  £gean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  various  directions  throughout  the  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatians,  Illyrians, 
Paeonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thracians,  under 
different  names,  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scaidus 
and  Candavii  montes  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.  Striking  off  nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  chain  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  and  Dardania,  they  served  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindus,  they 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north  - 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of 
the  .£gean.  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
mountains  of  £tolia,Dolopia,  and  Trachinia. 
From  Pindus  the  elevated  ndges  of  Lingon,  Po- 
lyanus,  and  Tomarus,  spread  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  teiminate  in 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  on  the  Cbaonian 
coast.  The  Cambunii  montes  branch  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  natu- 
ral separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly, blending  afterwards,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  with  the  lofty 
summits  of  Olympus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  this  again  by  mount  Pelion,  along  the  Mag- 
nesian  coast.  At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Pindian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  appellation 
of  Tvmphresius,  mount  Othrys  stretcnes  east- 
ward, thus  forming  the  southern  enclosure  of 
the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  and  terminating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean  bay.  Mount  (Eta 
is  situated  still  further  to  the  so^th.  After  form- 


row  defiles  of  Them^pylae,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  that  river  in  conjunction  with  the  paral- 
lel ridge  of  Othrys,  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  the  Grecian  continent  f^omeast  to  wesl» 
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ttulM.  on  the  sht^es  of  the  AmhraciaA  gulf, 
with  the  mooDtaiiisof  the  Athamanes  and  Am- 
philoehians.  Connected  with  moniit  CEta,  in  a 
siooth-westerly'  direction, are  Coraxand  Aracyn- 
Ihos,  moantains  of  jGtolia  and  Acamania; 
whUe  more  immediately  to  the  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Ciihsron,  which  belong  to  Phocis  and  Bosotia. 
A  continuation  of  the  lader  mountain,  under  the 
names  of  (Enean  and  Geranean,  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  great  chains  of  north- 
ern Greece  with  those  of  the  Pelc^nnesus. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  furnished,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  by  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  lUyria. 
In  Thrace  we  find  the  Hebrus,  MdrUzay  and 
Strymon,  Stroumona ;  in  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
QS,  Vardar^  the  Erigonns,  KvUkuk.the  Lydias, 
Caraismakf  and  the  Haliacmon,  Indje  Afauro. 
In  Illyha,  ihe  Drilo,  Drino,  the  Genusus,  Scom- 
M,  and  the  Apsus,  Ergtnl.  Some  considerable 
streams  flow  also,  into  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
,  monniaiiis  of  Epirus;  such  as  the  Aous,  now 
VaioussAy  the  Aracthus,  or  river  of  Arta ;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
loos,  now  Aspropotamo.  In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
nens,  named  by  the  modem  Greeks  SakmbHa, 
takes  its  rise  from  Pindos,  and,  after  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  f;^- 
mous  gorge  ofTempe,and  falls  into  the  golf  of 
Tberme.  The  Sperchius,now  Hellada,  a  river 
of  southern  Thessaly,  ct/ming  from  mounlTym- 
phrestus,  is  received  inlo  the  Maliac  gulf  a  lit- 
tle tothe  north  of  Thermopyloe.  The  Cephissus, 
now  Mnuro,  rises  in  the  Phocian  mountains, 
and,  after  flowing  through  part  of  that  province 
and  of  B(BOlia,  empties  itself  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  Asopo^  passes  through  the 
southern  plains  of  Boeotia,  and  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
row sea  which  separates  the  continent  from  Eu- 
boBa.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  Evenus,  now 
Fidari^  a  river  of  ancient  £tolia,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Corinthian  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Achelous.  The  mo«5t  considerable  lakes  of 
Greece  are  those  of  Scutari  and  Ochrida  in  11- 
lyria,the  LAbeatis  Palusand  Lychnitis  Pal  us  of 
ancient  geography.  In  Macedonia,  those  of 
Takinos  and  Betckik,  near  the  Strymon,  an- 
swer to  the  Cercinitis.antt  Bolbe.  In  Epirus, 
the  lake  of  loannina  is  perhaps  the  Pambotis 
Palas  of  Eustathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  B(Bbias,  now 
CarlaSy  of  Thessaly.  Ancient  historians  have 
also  noticed  some.]akes  in  Acamania  and  iEto- 
Ija,  the  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichonium,  now  Vrachari,  in  the  latter  pro- 
Tince.  In  Boeotia,  the  lake  of  Cope  has  ex- 
changed iis  name  for  that  of  7\>p0luis.  An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece  seems  to  be  one  of  those  que^ 
tions  from  which  no  satisfactory  result  is  to  be 
expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
saoject  having  only  served  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecatseus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
ID  remote  ages',  bv several  barbarian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Leleges,  Dryopes,  Caucones,  and  Pelas- 
gi,  with  the  Aones,  T^mmices,  and  Hyantes. 
These  apparently  overspread  the'whole  conti- 
nent of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
vere  in  possession  of  that  cotmtry  when  the  mi- 


grations of  Pelops  and  Danciis,  of  Cadnm  Mid 

the  Phoenicians,  and  Of  the  Thraeius  headed 
by  Eumolpns,  prodoped  important  changes  in 
the  population,  and  probably  in  the  language,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occQ- 
pied«  The  tribes  here  enumerated  by  Scralxj 
must  therefore  be  con.sidered  as  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  continent  which  are 
known  to  us ;  but  to  attempt  lo  discriminate  be- 
tween their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  have  reached  us,  would  probably 
be  a  task  surpassing  the  abilities  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject (and  in  such  obscure  and  complicated  ques- 
tions, it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  falhng  into  some 
system,)  we  should  be  inclined  to  follow  the  no- 
tions ot  the  learned  Mannert.  With  respect  to 
the  Leleges,  and  the  other  tribes  above  enume- 
rated, he  regards  them  as  the  onginal  inhafadt- 
ants  of  the  Grecian  continent,  and  pri<Nr  to  the 
Pelasgi,  though,  on  account  of  their  wandering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  classed  with 
that  more  celebrated  race.  He  ^imds  his 
opinion  on  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  which  speaks  of 
the  Leleges  as  coeval  with  Deucalion,  together 
with  other  citations  adduced  from  Strabo,  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assagns  to 
them  Acamania,  Locris,  and  Boeotia.  l^usa- 
nias  leads  us  to<  suppose  they  were  estabhsbed 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Laconia,  for  be  speaks 
of  Lelex  as  the  oldest  indigenous  prince  of  that 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  confin- 
ed to  the  coatment  of  Greece,  since  we  find 
them  occupying  the  islands  of  the  ArekipOago 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
Cftce,  with  whom  they  were  so  much  intermixed 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  know 
also  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widdy 
diffused  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  Belongin«r  to  the  same  slock  were 
the  ancient  Curetes  of  iEtolia  and  the  Telebo^e 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acamania  and  the  isl- 
ands situated  near  its  shores.  We  may  also 
consider  the  Acamanians  and  the  .£tolians 
themselves  as  descended  from  this  primit  i  ve  race 
though  the  latter  were  associated  with  a  colony 
from  Peloponnesus,  of  which  the  leade^r's  name 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indigenous  Curetes. 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Caucones,  who, 
together  with  the  Leleges,  are  ranked  by  the 
historian  Hecalceus  amonsr  the  earliest  nations 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  that  they 
inhabited  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  account  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  Ho- 
mer, however,  in  another  place  enumerateslhem 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  fomfxed  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Leleges.  In  sup- 
poit  of  this  supposition,  Strabo  affirms  that 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Caunmes  a  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parthenius  j 
and  he  adds,  that  some  believed  them  to  be  Scy- 
thians, or  Macedonians,  while  others  classed 
them  generally  with  other  tribes,  under  the 
name  of  Pel  issri.  In  his  own  time,  all  trace  of 
the  existence  of  this  ancient  race  had  disappear- 
ed. The  Dryopes  seem  to  have  first  settled  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  (Eta,  where  they 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  tract  of  conn- 
try  on  the  borders  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  Dicas 
archus,  however,  extends  their  teniloiy  as  far 
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w  tll»  Aabnelan  gnlf.  We  kncnr  from  Hero* 
dotgs  that  they  afkenrards  paased  into  EnbcBa, 
•ml  fron  ikeoce  into  Peloponnesas  and  Asia 
Btinor.  It  is  worthy  of  raaark,  that  Strabo 
ranks  the  Dijopes  among  those  tribes  chiefly  of 
Thiaciaa  orij^in,  who  had  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  in  the  latter  country 
towards  the  soatbem  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
To  the  same  primeval  times  must  be  referred 
the  Aones,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  Boco- 
tia  before  the  invasion  of  Cadmus,  ana  the  reign 
Of  Cecrops  in  Attica ;  we  hear  also  of  the  Ec- 
tenes,  Hvantes,  andTemmices,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  all  held  possessions  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Greece.  We  are  now  to  speak 
of  the  Pela^,  a  numerous  and  important  peo- 
ple, and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of 
oar  notice  than  any  of  the  primitive  Grecian 
tribes  hitherto  ennmerated.  To  ezamme,  how- 
ever, all  the  ancient  traditions  which  have  been 
preaenred  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  further  todiscuss  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  noheld  respect^g  itsongin  in  modem 
times,  would  of  itsell  occupy  a  volume,  and  con- 
sequently far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  work  de- 
signed for  more  general  purposes.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  summary  account  of  what  has  been  transmii- 
led  to  us  ^  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  modem  critics  have  arrived, on 
this  subject.  We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  poets,  and  mythologists  of  anti- 
quity, derive  their  appellation  from  a  hero  nam- 
ed Pelasgus,  though  they  differ  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.  Some  supposing  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  Thev  con- 
cur also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  tKe  first 
improvements  in  civilization  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particular  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  fipd  them 
spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but  they  are 
stated  to  have  occupied,  more  especially,  Epiras 
and  Thessaly,  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether with  the  Cvclades  and  Crete,  Boeotia  and 
Attica;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Achaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
no  ice  their  numerous  and  extensive  seltlemenis 
in  Italy,  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
bits of  this  people,  that  they  obtain^  in  conse- 
quence the  nickname  of  rrcXapyoi  or  storks,  from 
the  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afierwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  which  resembled  them  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  their  migrations,  although 
of  a  diiSerent  origin.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  nation  specificallv  so 
designated,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer  in  his  account  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendencv 
usurped  by  the  Pelasgic  body  in  the  earliest  ag« 
of  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.  In  proportion  as 
the  Hellenic  confederacy  obtained  a  preponde- 
rating power  and  influence,  the  Pelas«ric  name 
and  langua^  lost  ground,  and  at  length  fell  into 
such  total  disnse,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucyd  ides  scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  historians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
dieir  former  existence.     Such  are  the  general 


facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Peh»gi,vhich 
are  founded  on  the  universal  testimony  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrated 
people  is  far  irom  being  equally  well  attested ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  point  which  .seems  materially  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  first  population 
of  Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take 
this  opportunty  of  investigaiing  the  subject 
somewhat  more  in  detail  than  we  have  hitherto 
ventured  to  do.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Pelasgi,  two  coniliciing  systems, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  notice,  each  of 
which,  however,  seeuLs  to  obtain  support  f^om 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modem  cri* 
tics  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  considers  the  Pela^  as  coming  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  while 
the  other  derives  their  origin  from^  Peloponne- 
sus, and  thus  regards  that  jpeninsula  as  the  cen* 
tre  from  which  all  their  migrations  proceeded. 
The  latter  opinion,  it  must  be  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity ;  such  at 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicamad- 
sus,  and  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Areadia  as  the  mother  country  and  fiiM 
seal  of  the  Pelasgi ;  while  the  former  notion  is 
not,  we  believe  .positively  maintained  by  any  an- 
cient author.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deemed 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examination  of  facta 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  greater 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  this  con- 
clusion Salmasius  long  since  arrived,  and  after 
him  the  abbe  Geinoz ;  and  the  opinion  has  been, 
we  conceive,  materially  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  leamecf  author  of  the  aotw  Pe* 
lasgicae.  Larcher,  however,  and  the  French 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  still  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  genealogists  whose  accounte  he  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabili- 
ties alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  theory 
which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  numerous  a 
people,  as  the  Pela.sgi  undoubtedly  were,  lo  P^ 
loponnesos  generally ;  but  still  more  so,  when 
they  are  referred  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Without  pre- 
tending to  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  first  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  must 
be  urged,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
should  have  ever  had  the  means  of  extending 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece;  and  even  Oe 
Italy,  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  them;  or,Ur 
there  is  any  truth  in  these  accounts,  we  aust 
presume  that  the  Areadia  of  that  ttifiy  age  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Pdopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  so 
oflen  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcadia,  proper- 
Iv  so  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  oirthto 
the  Pelasgic  race,  we  must  allow  also  that  la- 
con  ia  was  the  mother  country  of  the  Leleges, 
according  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias ;  and  thence  it  roust  follow,  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  fact  not  only  improbable  in  itself 
but  also  in  contradiction  to  history,  which,  with 
little  exception,  represents  the  stream  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  from  north  to  south. 
It  will  not  surely  be  asserted  that  those  vaftt 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
yet  unpeopled,  while  the  island  of  Pelops  was 
sending  forth  such  swarms  of  warriors  to  < 
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£jr  distant  and  unknown  regions,  or  that  the 
ordes  of  Illyria,   Pseonia,   Macedonia,  and 
Thrace,  were  less  adventuroas  than  the  barba- 
rians of  Arcadia.    If  these  suppositions  cannot 
be  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  extensive  countries  not  only  fur- 
nishftd  the  primitive  population  of  Greece,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  supplied  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgi,  first  paved  the  way  for  tlie  introduction 
of  civilization  and  commerce  amongst  her  savage 
clans.    That  A^sia  Minor  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  doubled, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.    But  the  constant  inter- 
change which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  period  between  the  inhabitantsof  Thrace 
.  and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Basphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  can  be. 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
which  has  been  hitherto  defended  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.    In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herodotus,  that,  at  the  remot- 
est epoch  to  which  his  historical  researches  could 
attam,  Epirusand  the  western  regions  of  north- 
em  Greece  were  largely  peopled  by  the  Pela^i, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Peiaseia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Hellas.    The  existence  of  this  people  in 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  distant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  Pelasgiotis,  and  Pelasgic  Argos, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.    Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  with  Justin  into  Macedonia,  and 
their  possession  of  that  country  is  also  confirm- 
ed by  ^schylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon.  We  have  also  numerous 
authorities  to  prove  the  establishment  o/  the 
same  people,  at  a'period  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  of  Samothrare, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.    It  has  been  asserted,  in- 
deed, by  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
the  seat  of  the  first  Pelasgi,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  the  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discussing  and  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  formed  simi][ar  settle- 
ments, and  in  'times  equallv  rera-^te,  in  the  Cy- 
clades.    Of  all  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, a<«  well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
the  Tyrrheni.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  bodv,  we  are 
induced  to  fix  their  principal  Grecian  settle- 
ments in  Epinis,  because,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus and  other  writers,  that  province  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy.     We 
shall  thus  also  be  able  to  account  for  a  curious 
tradition  preserved  bv  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer,  who  tells  us  in  a  note  to  11.  IT.  235. 


Belli  were  descended  from  the  TyrrkcDi,  vtA 
worshipped  Jopiler,  according  to  their  native 
custom,  m  the  manner  described  by  the  poet. 
These  Belli,  as  is  well  known,  were  poss^sed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  ot  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  ancient  tnbes  of  G  reece 
according  to  Aristotle ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  their  progenitors,  these  must  have  been 
dpx'^tiraTQt .  The  PfMifmi,  (him  whose  name  the 
Latin  word  Greed  is  doubtless  derived,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pelaspc 
stock,  &s  Aristotle  names'  them  in  conjonciion 
with  the  Belli,  and  places  tliem  in  the  same  part 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dodona  and  the  Ache- 
lous.  He  adds,  that  the  VpaUot  were  ailerwardb 
called  Hellenes,  which  is  confirmed  by  tbe  Pari- 
an Chronicle  and  ApoUodorus,  who  quotes  the 
word  from  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  Latins  should  have  constant- 
ly employed  ap  obsolete  appeUaiion  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  aflerwaras  so 
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that,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pieuron,  the 
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much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes , 
and  the  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  admitting  that  a  freauent  intercourse  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  Graeci ;  and  this  surmise  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.  As 
Strabo  expressly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  constituted  the  main  popula- 
tion of  that  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasgi  by  He- 
rodotus, when  he  states  that  Thesprotia  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  Thes- 
saly, we  shall  find  another  considerable  pan  of 
the'  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  province 
under  the  name  of  iEolians.  Herodotus  is  we 
believe  the  only  writer  who  positively  ascribes 
the  conquest  of  this  country  to  the  Tl^esprotian 
Pelasgi,  at  which  period  he  says  it  bore  the 
name  of  .£olis.  Strabo,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  snch  a  tradition.  But  what- 
ever opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  Pe- 
lasgic origin  of  the  ancient  .£olians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo,  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  tbe  affinity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
the  ^olic  dialect.  If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achiei  as  springing  from  the  same  .stock,  al- 
tho'igh,  in  the  first  instance,  thev  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  th^t  restricted 
sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  obiec^ed  to  thi««  clas- 
sification, that  we  generallv  find  the  Hellenic 
name  opposed  to  that  of  the  Pelasgic,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  thev  are  therebv  disiinsjuished 
as  being  of  a  different  race  :  it  would  rather 
seem  that  thev  are  compared  together  in  a  poli- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  each  in  its  turn  having 
become  widelv  diffused,  and  having  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  tho«!e  coun»^ries  in 
which  it  had  taken  root.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Athenians  were  alsooriginnllv  Pelasffi : 
this  fact  he  has  twice  asserted  in  different  parts 
of  his  work ;  nor  has  he  ever,  we  believe,  been 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  author.    Larcher, 
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lMy««ver>  la  hisezaniiBatMBflf  the  Chraiiology 
of  Herodotus,  has  entered  into  a  long  dissena- 
doB  to  prove  that  tliai  writer  was  misinl'ormcd  on 
this  point.  The  reat  troth  seems  to  be,  ihat  the 
learned  FVenchman,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
all  the  Pelasgic  migralions  i)rom  the  Pelc^xmne- 
SOS,  foond  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  incom- 
patible with  his  sy!«tem,  and  therefore  attempted 
to  set  it  aside.  Until  more  solid  reasons  therefore 
ean  be  adduced  a^nst  the  testimony  of  so  ac- 
credited an  histonan,  we  mast  allow  his  autho- 
rity to  remain  unshaken,  and  admit  that  the 
Athenians,  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  hisco- 
17,  were  Pelasgi,  and  bore  the  specific  appellar 
aoo  of  Cranai  oefore  they  assumed  that  of  Ce- 
enqndoB.  It  is  well  known  that  they,  with  many 
other  tribes  under  similar  circumstances,  after- 
wards became  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes. 
We  shall  now  conclude  this  section  with  a  short 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fur- 
aizshed  by  Strabo.  '  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
geographer,  'contains  many  nations,  but  the 

{principal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia- 
eets  spoken  by  the  Greeks,  which  consist  of 
four.  Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
these  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  call  Ionic.  The  Doric  is  the  same 
with  the  jEolic,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
Isthmtis,  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
gareans,  and  those  Uonans  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  ^o- 
lians.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  ii^abitin^  a  most  rug- 
ged soil,  long  retained  their  primiUve  language, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  from 
those  of  the  iBolians,  ^ith  whom  thej  formerly 
were  united  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  This 
was  ako  the  case  with  the  Athenians,  who 
occupied  a  poor  and  banen  country,  and  conse- 
quently were  less  ezpnsed  to  invasion ;  hence 
tney  were  accounted  indigenous,  as  Thucydi- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  territory,  and  toseek  to  wrest  it  from  them.^ 
This  therefore  was  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
people  remained  always  uncoimected  with  the 
other  nations  of  Greece,  and  used  a  dialect  pe- 
cnliaf  to  itself.  The  iEolians  were  not  confined 
to  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 
pied also  those  which  were  situated  within ; 
these,  however,became  subsequently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
who  had  established  themsielves  in  the  £gialus ; 
and  likewise  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  tfie  Heraclide,  founded  Megara, 
and  seyeral  other  cities  in  the  Poloponnesus. 
The  lonians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achseans,  who  were  ^olians,  so  that  only  two 
nations  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
JEolians  and  the  Dorians.  Those  states  which 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  MoMc  dialect ;  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Arcadians  and  the  E]eans,as  the  former  were 
altneecher  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  never 
had  been  included  in  the  division  of  Peloponne- 
sus made  hy  the  Heraclidse ;  and  the  latter ,from 
beinif  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  had  long  remained  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  their  eoantry :  they  were  moreover  of 


£olian  origin,  and  had  recciyedlhe  forcea  sent 
by  Oxylus  10  assist  the  Heraclidae  in  recovering 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  the  ^olic ;   and,  though 
thej  are  called  Dorians,  the  idiom  of  no  one  ci- 
ty is  now  the  same  as  that  of  any  other.' "  Cram, 
In  the  first  periods  of  their  history,  the  Greeks 
were  governed  bv  monarchs ;  and  there  were  as 
many  kings  as  tnere  were  cities.    The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decreased ;  the  love  of 
liberty  established  the  republican  government ; 
and  no  part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia,  re- 
mained m  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  among  their  neighbours, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportunity  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  valour  in  the  field  of 
battle.    The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  them  virtuous ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  sames  in  particular,  where  the 
noble  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  to  their  aggrandizement,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  the  slaves 
of  riches.   The  austerity  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  particularly  at  Lace- 
daemon,  rendered  them  brave  and  active,  insen- 
sible to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepia  in  the 
time  of  danger.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae,  Salamis,Plataea,and  My- 
cale,  sufiiciently  show  what  superiority  the  cou- 
rage of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undi'^ciplined  barbarians.    After  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Persians,  they  became  elated 
with  their  success ;  and  when  they  found  no 
one  able  to  dispute  their  power  abroad,  they 
turned  their  arms  one  against  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  cities.   T^e  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  prosperity ;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eves  of  the  neighbouring  states.    The  annals  of 
Greece,  however,  abound  with  singular  proois 
of  heroism  and  resolution.    The  bold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  reminded  their 
connirymen  of  their  soperibrity  over  all  other 
nations;  and  taught  Alexander  that  the  con- 
Quest  of  the  east  might  be  effected  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  soldiers.  While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illustrious  by  their  military 
exploits,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  assisted  by 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from  the  a]> 
plication  and  industry  of  their  professors.   The 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi- 
ration, and  the  merit  of  a  composition  was  de- 
termined by  the  applause  or  disapprobation  of 
a  multitude.   Their  generals  were  orators ;  and 
eloquence  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  them  upcni 
any  emergencv  with  a  spirited  and  well  deliver- 
ed oration.  The  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  Socrates,  pt>cured  him  a  name ;   and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
a  more  lastihg  fame  than  all  the  conquests  and 
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troplrie9oflusroj«lp<^  Such  were  the  oc^ 
copettons  and  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks ; 
their  langaage  became  almost  universal,  and 
their  cooniry  was  the  receptacle  of  the  yoaths 
of  the  neighbouring  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  several  coltmies,  and  totally  peo- 
pled the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  set- 
tlements made ;  and  the  country  received  from 
Its  Greek  inhabitants  the  name  o(  Magna  Gror 
da.  For  some  time  Greece  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ;  and,  at 
fast,  afier  a  spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle 
in  the  Achaean  league,  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  one  of  its  dependant  pro- 
vinces, gQvemed  by  a  proconsul. 

Gkjbcia  Maona,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  island  of  Sicily,  were 
designated,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  them.  Magna  Greecia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  Messapia  or  la- 
pygia,  Lucania,  and  the  district  possessed  by 
the  Brutii.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
m  claim  to  the  'earliest  settlement  of  this  part 
of  Italy,  which  they  would  gladly  have  repre- 
lented  as  the  first  in  all  Italy  which  received  a 
population  and  a  name ;  but,  however  early  may 
iiave  been  the  Ach»an  emigration,  it  does  not 
Mpear  to  have  taken  place  till  all  Italy,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  had  been  popu- 
lated by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
genous as  the  Greeks  who  prided  themselves  in 
Uieir  own  country  in  that  vain  epithet.  The 
GBnotri  will  then  be  the  last  production  of  the 
great  aboriginal  Italian  slock,  which,  instead  of 
spreading  gradually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  degrees,  by  propagation  and  extension 
from  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
native  tribes  of  Italy,  the  (Enotri  could  yet  boast 
that  one  of  their  princes  communicated  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  Alp  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  appellaUon  which  to  this 
day  it  retaihs,  if  we  be  willing  to  recognise  any 
truth  in  the  traditions  of  so  remote  and  unau- 
thentic an  era.  The  vicissitudes  and  conflicts 
of  the  GBnotri,  the  lapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  many  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obscure 
epoch,  aflbrd  little  instruction  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  antiquity ;  and  their  wars  with  the  Si- 
culi  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity. .  All  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Grascia  Magna  is  derived  from  its  colo- 
nization by  the  Acl^an^,  Spartans,  Phocaeans 
of  Ionia,  xkc.  at  a  period  much  posterior  to  the 
pretended  migration  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
out denying  that  settlements  may  have  been 
effected  from  Greece  at  an  earlier  dote  upon  this 
eoasr,  we  may  refer  the  general  introduction  of 
Grecian  manners,  opin  ions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  very  little  more  than  twenty  years 
after  that  to  which  the  founding  of  Rome  is 
obnventionally  assigned.  Sybaris,  Metopon- 
tum,  Caulon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
to  the  Acheans,  who,  driving  the  (Enotri  and 
Chaones  from  the  eastern  ooast,establ  tshed  there 
the  langnaare,  the  improvement,  and  the  arlK  of 
Greece.    The  Parthenin  of  Sparta  soon  after 


laid  the  fimaditmof  the  Taraittae  nUe}  nad 
the  Phocaeansi  dinppoiated  in  their  aaempia 
upon  the  island  of  Corsica,  bending  their  coarse 
towards  the  south,  erected  the  cuy  of  Velia. 
Of  all  these  cities  Sybaris  first  roM  to  power 
and  eminence ;  and  many  wars  were  the  ^:«Nilt  of 
the  attempts  oi  other  important  placet  to  extend 
their  territories  within  tne  limiLs  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  o«her  principal  towns. 
Second  in  imporumce  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  coast  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  arrival  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  introduction  of  his  sublime 
phi  Idsophy .  Not  on  ly  Crotona,  which  he  chose 
as  his  residence,  but  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag^ 
na  Graecia,  and  even  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country,  were  softened  and 
instructed  by  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines ;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  attained  an  infloence 
that  the  political  body  could  not  coiuterpoiae, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bloody,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicate.  The 
arrival  of  this  hrst  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.  C.  m0.  it  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  Italian  colonies 
should  have  been  selected  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  dissemination  of  his  lofty  truths  u 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  and  of  which  he  might  almost 
be  considered  a  native ;  but  the  same  caose  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodigiously  early  and  nq>id 
increase  of  the  Achsan  cities  in  Italy,  had,  no 
doubt  a  strongly  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  of  this  early  apostle  of  troth.  The 
Achxain  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  more  especial- 
ly adopting  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens;  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  odium  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  impart 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  had 
gained.  For  thirty  years  the  disciples  of  this 
illustrious  benefactor  continued  to  moderate  the 
councils  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
neighbouringcities;but  on  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  hau  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  resolved  and  oxispired  its  rain.  At 
Crotona  -commenced  the  proscription  and  the 
massacre  which  terminatea  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  the  rest.  The 
immediate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  of  factions,  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  jealousies,  which  diminished  the  power 
of  the  lialiot  cities ;  and  while  it  obstructed  their 
progress  towards  a  condition  of  concentrated 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  ambition,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  extended  over  those  region^  and  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy,  might  ne- 
ver have  extended  itself  over  the  earth.  In  the 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  parental  rights  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  equipped  at  the  exoense 
of  an  individual,  appeared  to  sustain  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  of  her  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  and  the  free 
institutions  and  principles  of  Europe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppressive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Magna  Gnscia  toot  hot  an 
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nadifvpwt,  and  the  dimliivtioii  of  her  power 
was  «iU  more  strikingly  and  sensibly  perceived 
wiwB  the  tyrant  ot'  byracose  was,  alter  an  in- 
effeanai  resistance,  permitted  to  raze  the  walls 
of  Caolon  and  to  pillage  Rhegium ;  and  when 
all  the  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia  together  were 
unable  to  contend  wuh  the  pretensions  ol'  a  pet- 
ty  tyrant  from  Sicily.  Thus  worn  ont  by  their 
eoem^es,  the  pec^le  of  Magna  Qraecia  were  yet 
U)  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  persevering 
enony ;  and  the  cooniry,  which  had  long  before 
been  wre^«ed  from  the  aboriginal  Italians,  was 
to  M  agajii  into  their  hands  before  the  occupa- 
tioa  of  tneir  territory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
ol'  the  Roman  repaUic.  In  the  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Locani, 
derived  Irom  the  Samnite  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merous hordes  and  with  irresistible  fury  on  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states ;  Thurii,  Meta- 
pontom,  and  Heraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
lioos  name  of  Grsecia  Ma^a.  A  very  short 
time  allerwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  970,  the  Romans  effected  the 
redaction  of  the  whole  country,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lucania  and  the  Brut- 
lian  territory.  The  most  striking  geographical 
featares  of  Magna  Grsecia  were  its  deep  and 
naciousbays.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  between  the  Bruttian  and  la- 
pygian  peninsulas,  the  Scylacius  Sinus  in  the 
coamry  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
nia  on  the  Hadriaticnm  Mare,  and  the  Laius 
Sinas,  belonging  to  Lucania  on  the  Tyrrhene 
ua.  The  language  of  this  country  v^^s  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  forms  pecu- 
tinr  to  the  luilian  provinces.  MiealL  lUtlia. — 
Siehlniltr. 

GaAMFius  MONB,  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  rising  in  Aberdeenshu-e  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Don,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  nonhem  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  eoual  parts.  It  terminates 
npon  the  west  in  Arayleshire.  It  was  here  that 
Gnlgacus,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
stand  (described  Tb£.  Vit.  Agric.)  against  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
qnesi  of  Britain  was  effectually;  complete. 

GaiNicos,  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rem  Ousv^la.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
and  Danus,  Sad  of  May,  B.  O.  334,  when 
600,000  Persians  were  defeated  by  30,000  Ma- 
cedonians. DiotL  17. — PliU.  inAkx. — Jusiin, 
— Citr*.4,c.  1. 

Gaiviscfi,  now  Erewuf  de  St.  AugusHnOj  a 
maritime  tpwn  of  Etruria.  The.  air  was  im- 
wholesome  on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters  m  its  neighbourhood.  Virg.  JBn. 
10,  v.  184.— Ii«.  40,  c. »,  1.  41,  c.  16. 

Gaima.  a  people  tribolary  to  the  Nervii,  sup- 
posed to  nave  inhabited  the  country  near  TVmr- 
wi«  or  BrmgKS  in  F%ander$.    Cos.  G.  5,  c.  38. 

^Sktnbum.  and  Grynium,  a  town  near  Cla^ 
xomene,  wnere  Apollo  had  a  temple  with  an 
oracle,  on  account  of  which  be  is  called  Orytueus. 
Sbrnb,  13.— Ftr/r.  Ed,  6,  v.  73.  JB^.  4,  v.  345. 

QvAMia,  and  Gtahos.  **  The  last  of  the  Cy- 
clades  eanfltkeraied  by  Anemidorus,  is  probably 
the  islet  which  fiomar  ealla  GyiSB  or  Gynaa. 


So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  de- 
puted one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  who 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to 
petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150 
drachmoe,  might  be  diminished,  as  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  100.  It  became  sub- 
sequently notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  crimi- 
nals or  suspected  persons  were  banished  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Aude  aliqvdd  brevibus  Ovaris,  et^  careere  dig'- 
num. — Juven,  Sat.  1,  73. 

Pliny  estimates  its  circumference  at  19  miles. 
The  modem  name  is  GAt^rw.**  Cramer.-^ 
Horn.  Od.  4,  500  and  507.— S»ra».  10.— TVidf. 
3,68,69;  4,  30— P^i«.  4,  12. 

Gybin  AsiuM,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where 
all,  the  public  exercises  were  performed,  and 
where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited, 
but  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated tneir  compositions.  The  room  was  high 
and  spacious,  and  could  contain  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  The  laborious  exercises  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  running,  leaping,  throwing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  ooxing.  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ve¥TtB)iO¥,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans quinquerlia.  In  wrestling  and  boxing 
the  athletes  were  often  naked ;  whence  the  word 
Gymnasium,  vvp^t,  twdus.  They  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to 
render  their  bodies  slippeiy  and  more  difficult  to 
be  grasped.    PUn.  2,  Ep.  17.— C.  Sep.  20,  c.  5. 

GYMNfisiiR,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  Baleares  Insulte.     Vid.  Baleares. 

Gymnias,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  ^imu, 
situated  on  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand.    D'AnviUe. 

Gynogs,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon .  **  It  descends,  according 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountains  of  Mantiene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  part  of  Media. 
Cyrus  finding  it  on  his  passage,  divided  ^t  into 
3w)  channels.  This  name  of  GyndeSj  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindes,  in  describing  a 
river  of  Ana,  is  the  same  as  Zeindeh,  in  the 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re- 
vives after  having  disappeared.  TheGyndes,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suff*ered  ft^m  Cy- 
rus, has  at  length  re-assumed  its  course  to  the 
Tigris ;  and  its  entrance  into  the  river  is  called 
FowmreUSaleh,  or  the  'Month  of  Peace,'  in 
the  Arabic  language.  The  name  given  it  by  . 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issues,  is  JTo- 
ra^sou,  or  the  BUuk  River."    lyAnmUe. 

Gyrtone,  or  Gtrton,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
"  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neusand  Titaresius.  Many  commentators  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formerly  named 
Phlegya,  and  that  Homer  alladed  to  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephy^ri  and  Phle- 
gyssi  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  bv  Apollo- 
nius.  The  Gyrtonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  Mace- 
donian wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  their 
town."  Cram.'^Hom.  Jl  n.  301.  ApeU.  Ar- 
^m.  1,  57.— r*it<:.  %  22.— I,w.36,  10;  42,  54. 
—Pfliyft.  18 ;  5,  2.— PZin,  4,  8. 

GrrmuM,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
Sparta,  was  40stadia  from  Las  and  MO  fton 
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Ike  cftpiliJ.  The  Oftlieats  pretended  that 
their  town  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  the  forum. 
Tae  principal  buildings  noticed  here  by  Pause- 
nias  are  the  temples  of  Ammon,  ^sculapius, 
and  Ceres.  Ue  mentions  also  the  statues  of 
Nepttme  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Cameius, 
and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Oasior,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  Po- 
hrbius  states  tnat  the  port,  distant  thirty  stadia 
£rom  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. Stiabo  remarks  that  it  was  an  artificial 
haven.  Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  present  town  of  MaratkoHiu.  The  site  is 
now  called  PalaopoU^  but  no  habitation  is  left 
upon  iL"    Craimtr. 


Hadri4,  or  Hatiua,  I.  in  Venetia.  "  This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  been  once  power- 
ful and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sea  on  which.it  stood,  is  known 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tuscans  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  when  their 
dominion  in  luiiy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
to  sea.  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
know  touching  the  origin  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Spiiui  and  Revenna,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  three  towns  were  at  a  remote 
period  founded  by  the  people  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  other  times  Pelasgi, 
but  whose  real  name  was  that  of  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tuscan  nation  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  of  Italy,  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  tell  into  their 
nands ;  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Sirabo,  was 
occupied  by  the  Umbri.  The  oldest  writer  who 
has  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecatseus,  quoted  by 
Steph.  Byz.  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  Tbrtoro,  but  the 
bay  into  which.it  dischargesitself  has  been  long 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  still  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  Few  re- 
mains of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered on  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
dispute  among  numismatic  writers,  whether  the 
coins  with  the  retrograde  legend  TAH  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Hadria  in  Picenum,  supposed  to  be  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  corns  it  appears  that  the 
'  real  name  of  this  city  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  kipia*'    Cram, II.  "  A 

city  of  Picenum,of  considerable  note,and  which 
appears  to  have  formed  with  its  territory,known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,^before  it  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  state  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  themselves 
first  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  settlements  originally  formed  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  which  Hadria  is  to 
be  numbered.  From  this  part  of  Italy  we  know 
that  they  were  driven  in  process  of  time  by  the 
Gauls;  but  as  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
•ea,  it  ii  probable  that  they  retired  to  other 
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settlements  which  they  might  have  Ibmei  It 
the  south.  This  city  was  situated  at  aonie  dis- 
tance trom  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  VooumtB 
and  Matrinns;  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  at  tht 
mouth  of  which  was  its  emporium,  which  now 
takes  the  name  of  the  m  .dem  city  as  the  Parts 
d'Atfi.  It  seems  generally  allowed,  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  was  descended  from  a  family 
originally  of  this  city."    Cttm. 

HADauNOPdufl,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrus  first  dwnges  its 
course  Irom  east  to  south.  It  originally  bore 
"  the  name  'of  Orestias,  which  the  Byantine 
authors  frequently  employ  in  speaking;  of  thiai 
city.  The  three  nvers,  by  whicu  it  is  preiended 
that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  himself,  had  their  confluence  here : 
for  at  Adrianople  the  Hebrus  received  the 
Ardiscus  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzuz  on  the 
other,  now  the  Arda  and  Tonza.  This  city 
served  as  a  residence  for  the  Ottoman  sultans 
betbre  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  'i»  now 
the  second  in  the  empire.  "  The  numerous  mi- 
narets of  Adrianople,  or  Edrinek^  rise  above 
groves  of  cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the 
Hebrus,  increased  by  many  tributary  streams, 
descend[s  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  south- 
wards, and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000souls.*'  MatU- 

Bruu. II.  A  cit^  of  Epirus,  "  apparently 

built  in  the  reign  of'^Hadrian,  is  said  by  Proco- 
pius  to  hav^  borne  subsequently  the  appellation 
of  Justinianopolis,  but  we  find  it  noticed  under 
the  former  name  by  Hierocles,  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  fiAy-five  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  south-east,  and  twenty-four  from 
a  place  beyond  named  Ilio,  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  we  must  look  for  Huria- 
nopolis  somewhat  to  the  south  oiArgfro  Casiro 
or  Antignmea;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed 
hy  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  .Travels 
through  Epirus.  '  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  {oiArgyro  Castro^)  nearly  opposite  L»- 
boekavo,  and  at  no  sreat  distance  from  the  river 
Drino^  the  ruins  ofa  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  vestigesof  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  DrincvoUs,  an  evident  corruption  of  Hadria- 
nopolis.'  '*    Cram. 

Haoriaticum,  or  Hadriacdm  marb,  the  sea 
which  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Superum,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadria. 
(  Vid.  Hadria.)  "  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  'AA^^nf,  or  ^Unot  noXv^f ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  name  loni- 
cum  Mare  thai  portion  of  it  which  lies  between 
the  south  of  Italy,  taken  from  the  lapjrgian  prc^ 
montory  and  Peloponnesus."  Cram.  "  Its 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  marble  and 
lime  mixed  with  sheUs."    MaUe-Br%n. 

Hadrum&tum,  a  city  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince  in  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast  north  of 
Leptis.  According  to  ffAnviUe,  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  but  a  neighbouring 
place,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  age  under  the 
name  of  Cabar  Snsis,  »  existent  in  Sasa, 
Shaw  says  that  it  still  remains  under  the  name 
of  Ibmam/eti  and  is  a  place  of  importance. 
SaHkaL  Jug.  p.  179,  «<.  Bit^mmf. 
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Ujemus,  a  branch  of  the  great  European 
chain  oi  mouniaimi,  of  which  the  Alps  lorm 
the  principal  range.  It  stretches  its  great  t)eli 
roond  tne  norih  oi  Thrace  aod  Macedonia,  in 
a  direcdun  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  ot  the 
JEgean ;  on  the  east  terminating  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Haemi  exireroa,  now  Eminek-Borun ; 
and  on  the  west  joining  mount  Scardus,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Haemus  and  ihe 
lllyrion  range  of  mons  Albius.  "  The  modem 
name  is  EmineA  Dagk,  or  Balkan.  The  an- 
cients regarded  this  range  of  mouniains  as  one 
of  the  highest  with  whicti  they  were  act^uainted. 
Polybius,  however,  thought  it  inferior  m  eleva- 
tion io  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect It  was  reported,  that  from  its  summit 
could  be  seen  at  once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Alps-,  and  it  was  m  hopes 
of  beholding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  under- 
took the  expedition  which  is  described  m  Livy. 
Having  set  out  from  Stobi,  and  traversed  the 
coimtry  of  the  Msedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  dav  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was  three  davs  in 
reaching  the  summit,  aAer  a  difficult  ancl  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and.  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  descended  into  the  plain. 
Cram. 

Hai^,  the  last  town  of  BcEotia,  situated  at 
ihe  moiiLh  of  the  river  Platanius,  which  appears 
lo  have  separated  Bceotia  from  the  Opuntions. 
*'  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  village  of  Alackiy  about  four 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Talanti:^    Cram. 

EUi.Es,  or  £Uf.Eaus,  a  river  of  I  ydia.  which 
empties  into  the  £gean  Sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 

Hauacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus  10  or  12 
miles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Scylax  places  it  after  Methone.  The  modem 
name  or  this  river  is  Jnidje-Carasau,  or  Jeni- 
c^a,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimea.  Dr. 
Clarke  calls  it  Inje-Mauro.  Caesar,  in  describing 
some  military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  part  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tins  and  some  troops  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
Scipio,  states  that  it  formed  tne  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.**  Cram. 

Hauartub,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "  situated,  as 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Permessus,  which 
flows  f^om  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  wnM^ra  is 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  from  the  nume- 
rous meadows  and  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomenus.  Pausanias  affirms  that 
Haliartus  was  the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did 
not  i^vour  the  Persians ;  for  which  reason  its 
lerniory  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  a^fainst  the 
Thebana'by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Lysander, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  the  latter,  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  under  the 
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walls  of  Haliartus,  and  was  interred  there,  aa 
we  learn  Irom  Pausanias.  Halianus,  havmg 
lavoui  ed  the  cause  of  Perseus,  kmg  of  Macedon, 
was  besieged  by  ihe  Romans  unuer  the  com- 
mand oi  me  pisetor  i^ucreiius,  and,  though  ol> 
stinaieiy  deiended,  was  taken  by  assauU,  sack« 
ed,  and  entirely  destroyed,  tbe  iiinabiianis  being 
sold,  and  their  terriioiy  given  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians. '  I'he  remains  oi  Halianus,'  according 
to  Dodweil,  *  are  situated  about  niieen  miles 
from  Libadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  1  hebes.  Tbe  place  is  now  called  A.ikro- 
kimra.  I'he  acropoiis  occupies  a  low  and  ot>* 
long  hill,  one  side  of  which  rises  Irom  a  fine 
pasiural plain,  the  other  from  the  marshes  where 
ihe  canes  grew  wiih  which  tbe  ancients  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  tbe  walls 
which  remain  are  probably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  prior  to  iis  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tbere  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  loot 
of  the  acropolis  are  some  sepulci.ral  kryptae  cut 
in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.'  tSir.  W. 
Gell  says, '  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  be- 
low the  village  of  Mizi^  on  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  Libethrius,  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
defended  a  narrow  pass.' "    Cram. 

Halicarnassus,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  and  Ceramicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  of  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria;  and 
was  orncunented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  also  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus,  and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  a  re  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  its  fame.  On  the  spot  that 
it  occupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bodroun^  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles." 
D'AnviUe. 

Halmydesscp,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  south  of  Thynias.    Jlfe2ff,2,  c.  2. 

HalOne,  an  island  of  Propontis,  opposite 
Cyzicus,  now  AUmi. 

Halonnrsus,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Thermai|:us. 

Halts,  now  the  KiziUErmak^oT  Red  River, 
In  regard  to  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  lesser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connecred 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  tbe  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territory  when,  under  Crcesus,  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  arose  at  its  moat 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  of 
Cappadocia  from  east  to  west.  On  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurus  mountaina 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  between  Lycaonia 
and  Cataonia.  Here  was  formed  the  great  bend 
fVom  which  it  inclines  for  tbe  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galatia  between  the  Tectofages  and  the  Troo- 
mi,  and  afterwards  dividing  PapUagoniafiron 
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PaNQt,  disehaiiges  itself  into  tbe  Eoxise  by  the 
Amisenos  Sinus  n<Mth  of  the  town  of  Amisos. 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  fatal  to  Crcesos 
and  the  empire  of  the  Lydians,  as  predicted  in 
ambigootts  terms  by  the  oracle. 

if  Craaus  passes  over  ike  Oalys,  ke  shall  destroy 
a  great  empire. 

That  empire  was  his  own.  Cic,  de  Div.  2,  c. 
56.— CJttW.  4,  c.  11.— »r«6.  ISL- JUcan.  3,  v. 
Vt^.'^BeroM,  1,  c.  38. 

Haltua,  a  town  of  Epims,  near  the  A-ehe- 
kras,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  naval 
▼ictory  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Hams,  %.  town  of  Campania,  near  Cnmae. 
Iav,  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  The  temple  of  the  Libyan  Jove  was 
called,  together  with  the  surroanding  tract  of 
habitable  country,  Hammonia,  and  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  This si^^red  edifice,  hardly  less  vene- 
rable now  than  revered  in  tbe  a^  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oa«tes  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwak,  the  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  situate  in  lat.  99^  12*  N. 
and  in  long  96^  6  E,  and  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
the  oracle  and  shrine  to  which  it  owes  its^farae. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
called  Marmarica,  between  the  Nobatae  and  Ga- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Egyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 
gion of  Libya  interior.  Tbe  antiquity  o^  this 
nmous  oracle  remounts  to  an  impenetrable  ob- 
flcnrity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  from  the  fables 
felating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
fo  faMe  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
fhmi  them  a  history  of  its  foundation  and  pro> 
gress  in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
the  surrounding  cduntries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
rence and  a  respeet  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tion with  which  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deities  of  Delphi  and  Dodona ;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  began 
to  neglect  all  foreign  auguries  and  prophecies 
for  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etru^an  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly ; 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  it  was  not 
imnsnal  to  anticipate  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libvan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  Hammon,  the  ancients  also  mentioned 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  saoctuarv.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain,  or  marsh  as  it  is  now 
represented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
matter  of  long  disquisition,  and  the  particular 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  travellers.  This  was  the 
Fons  Solis,  which  at  ni^ht  was  warmer  than 
during  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearing  to 
the  ancients  miraculous,  is  now  nnderstood  lo  be 
but  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  .^heet  of  water  is  now  about  ninety 
by  sixty  feet,  and  its  waters  are  remarkahly 
transparent  and  pur*,  but  its  properties,  peculiar 
•8  they  were  considered  in  antiquity,have  ceased 
.  to  be  an  object  of  admiration  since  lAilosophy 
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has  ascertained  their  canse,  and  obKiratioft  hm 
found  them  in  numberless  other  wells  or  pook  of 
the  same  or  similar  regions.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  though  the  best  authorities  concur  in 
fixing  here  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon  ^ere 
are  many  who  assign  it  to  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  continent. 

Harma,  a  place  near  Ph^rle,  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  connected 
with  this  place,  and  it  was  usual,  without  any 
specific  occasion,  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the 
I>elphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Pvthia  when- 
ever it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  the  directioi. 
of  this  spot. 

Harudbs,  a  people  of  Germany.  They 
have  been  assigned  by  modem  writers  to  a  va- 
riety of  regions  in  the  vicinity  o£  tbe  sources  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  they  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  belong  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
the  Narisci,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia.     Cos.  G. 

I,  c.  31. 

Hebrus,  now  Mttritza,  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  through  which  it  flows  before 
precipitating  itself  into  tbe  iEgean .  Sea.  This 
river,  among  the  secondary  streanisc/f  Europe 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  takes  its  origin 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  the  Hs- 
mus  range,  and  after  draining  the  ^(renter  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  Thrac^,  Rowmelia^  it  escapes 
through  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  waters  of 
this  region  are  enabled  to  pass  into  the  reser- 
voir of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  eastern  countries 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus  was  near  the  chy  of  JEnos.  One 
great  bend  distinguishes  the  course  of  this  river, 
which,  from  being  directly  south-east,  abruptly 
turns  lo  the  south  with  a  western  inclination, 
and  pierces  tbe  hills  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  .£gean.  Exactly  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrianople.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzus,  from  the  east  the  Agrianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  constitute  the  main 
branches  of  this  important  stream.  The  He- 
bras  was  supposed  to  roll  its  waters  upon  golden 
sands.  It  received  its  name  from  Hebrus,  son 
of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Mela.  2,  r,  2: 
—Strab.  I.^Virg.  .«n.  4,  v.  463.— Orttf.  MtL 

II,  V.  50. 

HecATjE  Fanctm,  a  celebra'ed  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stratonice  in  Caria.     Strah.  14. 

HbcatompSlts,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained. 

Hrcatomptlos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates.   Am^ 

murw.'22,  c.  16. Also  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  reign  of  the  Arsacides.  Ptol.  6,-c.  5. — 
Strob.  n.^Plin.  6,  c.  15  and  S5.  "  Demegmn," 
says  D' Anville, "  the  principal  city  of  a  cotmtij 
n«?med  now  Corni^  and  heretofore  Comisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecaton-pylos,  which, 
referring  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
in  these  provinces,  signifies  the  Hundred  Gates; 
a  figurative  expression  alludingtothe  numerDUs 
routes  which  diverge  from  it  to  tbe  circumja- 
cent country.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy 
that  this  extremitv  of  Media  was  that  called 
Parthia,  having  Hecatonpylos  for  its  capital,  it 
must  be  understood  of  the  time  when  a  people 
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kitelQ  ta  mamd«tMe  hadezteaded  their 
Xiffiits  fiu-  and  wide  by  the  prerailiog  fortune  of 
iheir  arms. 

UxcATomitsif  now  Afu»co  Aui,  or  the  Isles 
of  Mke^  a  group  of  small  islands  lying  between 
Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  ^olia. 

HficC'Bfi  SepuusRUM,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace. 

Hedui,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  of  that  nation.  They  were 
sarroandea  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Seqaani  on  the  east,  the  Arvemi  and  Aliobroges 
on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  and  Biiuriges 
upon  the  west,  leaving  to  them  a  great  part  of 
(he  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  Nivemois.  Bowrb&nois^  and 
Prancke  CompU.  The  Hedui  or  iBdui  were 
always  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
the  senate,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Gallic  peo- 
j)le  who  received  that  protecting  distinction,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  with  the  vine,  was  once 
extremely  fertile  in  grain,  and  served  the  Roman 
armies  in  their  Gallic  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
gruiary.  So  populous  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Vircinfetorix  against 
the  Romans,  the  iBdui  furnished  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
c^l  cities  were  Bibracte,  Cabillonum,  Matisco, 
Decetia,  and  Noviodunum  ad  Ligerim.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  the  coun- 
try of  the  iEdni  was  formed  into  the  minor 
prorinee  of  Logdunensis  Prima,  or  the  First 

HsDrutTM,  a  ^ace  near  mount  Hedylius  in 
BcBotia,  not  far  from  Chsronea,  on  the  confines 
of  Phocis.  Near  this  spot  the  Bceotians,  in  the 
Social  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Phocians. 

Hfiuce.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly 
stood  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Acbata, 
aod  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of 
Neptune,  thence  sumamed  Helicon ius.  It  was 
here  that  the  genera]  meeting  of  the  looians  was 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession  of  £gi- 
alus;  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place,  is 
stipposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panio- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor.  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  sea,  caused 
bv  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  Helice,  two  years  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  101st 
Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The  details  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  .in  Pausanias  and 
iElian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  city  were  lo  be  seen  long  after  the 
terrible  event  had  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Strabo  lepoits,  beheld  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town,  and  be  was  assured  by  mariners  that  the 
bronze  statme  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be^ 
neath  the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  danserous 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontus 
relaled,  that  this  disaster,  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  occurred  during  the  niirht ;  the  town, 
and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
instant;  2000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
W.  the  Achaeans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  same  writer  affirired, 
that  this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to 
dirine  venseance.  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
oiuvtiaf  H«lioeliavittg  obstiaately  reftiaad  to 


deliver  np  the  statue  of  NcfituM  aad  «  noM  ^ 
the  temple  to  the  lonians  at  the  request  of  tha 
latter,  alter  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  Se* 
neca  affirms,  tnai  Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander, 
wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Bura  and  Helice.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
there  was  still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
close  to  the  sea,  and  Ibriy  suulia  from  MfpxasL^ 
»Cram. 

H£UcoN  MOM8.  "  Above  Thisbe,  in  Bowtia, 
rises  Helicoii,  now  Paiaifvowni  or  Zagora^  so  . 
famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  sung  by  poets  of  every  age  from  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  present  lime.  Pausa* 
nias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses  to  the 
Thracian  Pieres,  and  in  this  respect  his  testi- 
mony is  in  unison  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  con- 
ceives that  these  were  a  tribe  of  the  samepeo|de 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who 
transi'erred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra, 
Pimplea,  and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Heli* 
con.  Siraboaffirmsthat  iielicon  nearly equalsin 
height  mount  Parnassus,  and  retains  its  snows 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pausanias  ob- 
serves, that  no  mountain  in  Greece  produeea 
such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary, 
several  have  the  property  of  counteracting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  stmg  or  bite  of  venomous 
reptiles.  On  the  summit  was  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  statues,  described 
by  Pausanias,  and  a  little  below  was  the  foun* 
tain  of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasus  struck 
his  hoof  into  the  ground.  These  two  springa 
supplied  the  small  rivers  named  Olmins  and 
Pemiessus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Halianus. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Lemnus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  his  Theogonia.  '  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
flowery  in  the  spring ;  and  enlivened  bjr  pleas- 
ing cascades  and  streams,  and  by  fountains  and 
wells  of  clear  water."    Cram. 

Heuopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  with  atem|^ 
sacred  to  the  sun.  This  place,  which  was  o»> 
lebrated  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  ox  Mne- 
vis  as  of  the  sun,  no  longer  existed  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  Its  name,  as  given  above,  is  a  tranft' 
lation  of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sun.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
has  given  rise  lo  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
able  geographers.  D'Anville  says,  "  it  was  af- 
terwards called  bv  the  Arabs  AivmAmu,  or  the 
Fountain  oi  the  Sun;  and  it  still  preserves  vea* 
tiges  in  a  place  ealled  Matarea^  or  Cool  Wa- 
ter." ^kUarea  is  not  far  removed  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  Persian  station,  Babylon,  now 
forming  a  qunrter  of  Old  Cairo,  and  was  there- 
fore, according  to  D'Anville's  account,  withovc 
the  Delta.  Chaussard,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderate  city  of  the  sua  near 
^9a^area,  and  fixes  the  greater  H^liopolis  with* 
in  the  Delta,  near  the  apex,  between  the  fie- 
bennvtic  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile.  U 
the  city  were  lan^  houses  appropriated  lo  the 
priests,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  toaa- 
tronomy,  but  afterwards  abandoned  this  ppr* 
suit  in  favcmr  of  sacrificial  woiship*   AfM* 
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flwnts  were  shown  in  these  hooses  which  had 
been  occapied  by  Plato  and  Endozus.  The 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  in  ibe  vicinity  of 

the  town. II.  A  town  of  Caelosyria,  in  the 

valley  called  Anion,  between  the  parallel  ridges 
of  Ltbanus  ^nd  Aiiii-Libanus.  This  city  s.ill 
preserves,  under  the  name  of  BaaWek  or  Bal- 
iec,  a  raagniliceDt  temple,  dedicated  lo  the  divi- 
nity, to  which  it  owed  its  denomination  both  in 
the  Syriac  and  Greek."    D'AnvilU. 

Hblisson,  I.  "  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  after 
traversing  Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Alpheus  a 

little  below  the  city." II.  A  town  ot  Area* 

dia,  situated  in  the  Msnalian  plains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Helisson.  It  was,  at  length,  in- 
cluded in  the  M^lopolitan  territory,  and  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedsmonians  in  one  of  their 
wars  With  the  Arcadians.    Cram. 

Hellas.     Vid.  Gratia, 

HBLLgNES,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Qracia. 

Hbllespo;<tus,  now  the  DardameUes^  a  nar- 
row strait  between  Asia  and  Europ«,  near  the 
Propontis,/which  received  its  name  from^Ielle, 
who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to  Col- 
chis. [Vid.  Helle.]  It  is  about  sixty  miles  lon^, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  Asiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narrowest,  accord- 
ing to  modern  investigation ;  so  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
shores.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  ana  death 
of  Leander,  [  Vid.  Hero,]  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Slrah.  13.—Plin.  8,  c.  32.— flirro- 
dot.  7,  c.  M.—Polyb.—Msla,  1,  c.  l.—Ptol.  5, 
c.8.~Owrf.  Met.  13,  v.  4m.—Liv.  31,  c.  15, 1. 
33,  c.  33. 

HEt.LOPtA  Regio,  a  rich  plain  of  Epirus,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hesiod  tells  us 
in  a  beautiful  passage  of  his  poem  called  *Ho?«', 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
"  This  champaign  country,"  according  to  Cra- 
mer, "  would  be  that  which  surrounds  Delvina- 
kir  and  Deropuli^  which  modern  travellers  re- 
present as  extremely  fertile  and  well  coltivated. 
Dr.  Holland  say.<«, '  the  vale  of  Deropuli  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  part  of  its  extent ;  and 
the  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
exerted  in  bringing  it  to  a  high  state  of  culture.' 
A  little  below,  he  adds,  *  this  great  vale  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  populous  district  in  Albania.^  " 
Cram. 

HBr.ORUM,  and  HblOrvs,  now  Miiri  tied,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
generally  inundate  the  neighbourins:  country. 
Vir^.  /En.  3,  v.  e^.—IUd.  11,  v.  270. 
'  Het^os,  a  place  of  Laconia.  "  It  was  eighty 
stadia  fr.ira  Trinasus,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Eu- 
rotas,  and  not  far  from  the  month  d  that  river. 
It  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  toHelius  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  He'^aclidw, 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ,apd  called  Helo!s,which 
name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  vwrjous 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
tans." Not  onlv  the  servile  offices  ini  which 
they  were  e-»"»ployed  denoted  their  mi«erv  and 
slavery,  bin  thev  were  obliged  to  wear  pecnliar 
garments,  which  exposed  them  to  greater  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Thev  never  were  instruct- 
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ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  crael  nuMten 
often  obliged  them  lo  drink  to  excess,  to  show 
the  free-born  citizens  of  Sparta  the  beastliness 
and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  ouce  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this 
wanton  flagellation  they  might  recollect  that 
they  were  born  and  died  slaves.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  these  miserable  slaves  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty  by  the  LAcedsemonians,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  temples  and  at  public  shows  wild  gar- 
lands, and  with  every  mark  of  festivity  and  tri- 
umph. This  exultation  did  not  con  inue  long, 
and  the  .sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  thou- 
sand manumitted  slaves  was  attributed  to  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tkitcyd.  4. 
—PoUux.i,  c.  8.—Strab.  8.—Plvt.  in  L/yc.  Ac. 
—Arist.  Polil.  2.— Pans.  Laeon.  Ac.  "  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  LAcqnia.  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  fVom  which  circumstance  it 
probably  derived  its  name.  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  only  a  village,  and  some  years  later  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins,  in  Lapie's 
map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  7VWt, 
about  five  miles  from  tl^e  Eurotas ;  and  Sir  W. 
QeW  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river."    Cram. 

Helotje,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid. 
Helos. 

HEt^vBTiA,  the  eastern  part  of  Celtico,  sur- 
rounded in  the  time  of  Coesar  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tulingi,  and  Latobrigi  upon  the  north,  the  Sa- 
runetes  on  the  east,  the  Lepcntii,  Seduni,  and 
Nantuates  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Sequani, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  mount  Jura 
on  the  west.  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir- 
cumscribed within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanus, 
and  the  Lacus  Brigantinus.  Of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Helvetia  very  little  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  possible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  cantons 
into  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  divided. 
The  Tigurinus,  however,  is  received  as  the 
givatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  whose  principal  ci'y  of  Aventicum  may 
pass  for  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  The  Helvetii 
were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  tmd  though  there  is  little  recorded  history 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  they  were 
long  refVactory,  and  that  they  with  diinicul  y 
submitted  to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conquerors.  Cos.  Bell.  G.  1,  Ac. — Tacit.  Hist. 
1,  c.  67  and  G!?. 

HELvn,  a  ]ieople  of  Gallia  Provincin^  sepa- 
rated by  the  mons  Cebenna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  having  on  «he  south  the  Arecomaci.  Thus 
situated,  the  Helvii  mus?  have  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  department  of  Arverche,  in  which 
some  vestieres  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
cient capital.  Alba  Au?iista,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Afps,  s*ill  shows  some  traces  of 
its  orififin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Viriers.  Plin.  3,  c.  4. 
,  Heneti,  a  people  of  Paphlaifonia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italy  near  the  Adriatic 
wh«»re  they  gave  the  name  of  Venelia  to  their 
habi'aHons.    TAv.  1,  c.  1. — Enrip. 

HpvincHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  SarTatin.  near 
Colchis,  descended  from  Amphytns  and  Tele- 
chins,  the  charioteers  {htoxot)  of  Castor  and 
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Polioz,  and  thence  called  Lacedexnonii.  MOa, 
I,  c.  2i.'^Paien.  9,  c  4Si,'^Flacc.  3,  v.  270, 1. 

Heptaft Loa,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  B<bo- 
tia,  from  its  seven  gates. 

HsRACLfeA,  L  "  situated  between  the  Aciris 
and  Liris,  was  founded  by  the  Tarentini  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  ot  Siris,  which 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river,  A.  C.  438. 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  g:eneral  council  of  the 
Greek  states.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to 
have  attempted  to  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
territory  ot  the  Tarentines,  who  had  given  him 
cause  lor  displeasure,  to  that  of  Thurii.  Anti- 
quaries seem  agree^n  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoUearo,  aRut  three  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  river  Aciris,  now  Arriy  wheiecon- 

siderable  remains  are  yet  visible. II.  A  city 

in  the  territory  of  the  L3mcest8e  in  Macedonia, 
"  sumamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stood  on  the  E^atian  Way,  both  from 
Polybius,  as  cited  by  Suabo,  and  also  from  the 
Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabo 
says,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Erekli. 
Siephanus  speaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncus ; 
which  is  probably  the  same  asHeraclea,  unless 
he  has  mistaken  thenameofthe  district  for  that 

of  a  town."    Cram. IIL    "  The  principal 

town  ef  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea,  sumamed  Sin- 
tice,bv  way  of  distinction,  or  Heraclea  ex  Sin- 
tiis.  The  same  historian  states,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and 
murdered.  Heraclea  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  The  Table 
It  ineraij  assigns  a  distance  ofnfcy  miles  between 
Philippi  and  Heraclea  Sintica :  we  know  also 
from  tiierocles  that  it  was  situated  near  the 
Strymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymonis." 

Cram. IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 

chis  in  Thessaly.  built  by  a  colony  of  Lacedae- 
monians, aided  py.ihe  Trachiniiins.  It  was 
'*  distant  about  sixlv  stadia  from  Thermopylfe 
and  twenty  fVom  the  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Trachin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neigbbooring  Tbessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
.  quently  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rising  colo- 
ny, by  which  its  prosperity  was  so  much  im- 
paired, that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  than 
once  compelled  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
support.  On  one  occasion  the  Heracleans  were 
assisted  by  the  Bceotians.  A  sedition  having 
arisen  within  the  cit}',  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  made 
war  upon  and  expelled  the  CFtaeans,  who  were 
the  constant  enemies  of  the  Heracleans.  These 
retired  into  Boeotia;  and  at  their  insti^tion  the 
Bceo'ians  seized  nron  Heraclea,  and  restored 
the  GSneans  and  Trachinians,  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  Lncedxmon  in  ns.  Xenophon 
reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  were 
aeain  defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
(Etaeans,  in  conseanence  of  their  bavine  been 
deserted  by  their  allie*,  the  Achrenns  of  Phthia. 
Several  years  aHer,  the  same  historian  relate*, 
that  this  city  was  occupied  by  Jason  of  Phene, 
who  cansed  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
raclea, however,  again  rwe  from  its  mins,  and 
became  a  flourishing  city  under  the  ^tolians, 
whoiometimes  held  their  general  council  within 


its  walls.  According  to  Livy,  the  city  itood 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  a  hill  of 
very  difficult  access.  Alter  the  delieat  of  Anti- 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman  consul,  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  '  the  vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Heraclea  on  a  high  flat,  on  the  rools 
of  mount  CBta.  Left  of  these,  on  a  lofty  rock, 
the  citadel  of  TravhLs,  of  which  some  of  the 
walls  are  destroyed  by*  the  fall  of  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Hence  the  views  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylse  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sperchias  are  most  magnificent.'  '*  Crom.-^— 
V.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Proron* 
tis,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Macroniichos. 
Its  first  name  was  Perinihus,  which  was  changed 
to  Heraclea,  whence  is  derived  the  name  fm/t, 
applied  to  the  ruins  that  now  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  **  Byzantium,  become  Con- 
stantinople, caused  the  decay  of  Heraclea,whose 
see,  notwithstanding,  enjoys  the  pre-eminence 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  the  title  of  Europa."    D'AntiUe. 

VI.  PoNTiCA,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situated 

on  the  bend,  which  foims  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  city  was  founded  by  the 
Argive  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  dragged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  pro- 
montory at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  above> 
mentioned.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea, while 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Megara.  Aftte, 

1,  i9.—Strab.  12. VII.  Another  *iu  Syria. 

VI II.   Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

IX.  Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 

Egypt,  &c.  There  were  no  less  than  forty  cities 
of  that  name  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  idl 
built  in  honour  of  Hercules,  whence  the  name^ 
is  derived. 

HERACLgi7M,  or  HRRACi.fiA,  a  towtt  of  Ma- 
cedonia, ntuated  '^  five  miles  beyond  Phila,  and 
half  way  between  Dium  and  Tempe.  It  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  site  of  Liiockori.  midway 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  ana  Strntdia, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
from  PUUamova  or  Phila.  Livy  informs  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  whicH  overhung  a  riyer. 
Scylax  describes  Heracleum  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  at  this  period  Phila  did  not 
exist.  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Perseus, 
as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed  the  walls 
under  cover  of  the  manoeuvre  called  Uslvdo,  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  loftier  and  more  difficult 
works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  tesludo  to  an  ele* 
vation  which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  fVom  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."    Crnw. 

Hkbjea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  "  was  ploced  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  o^  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  ftroniier  of 
Flis,  which  fVeauently  disputed  its  possession 
with  Arcadia.  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was 
then  laken  by  the  .^tolians  and  recaptured  by 
"Antigonus  Doson,  who  restored  if  to  the  .*  chaj- 
ans.  Tn  Strabo's  time,  Heraea  was  greatly  re- 
duced :  but  when  Pausanias  vltited  Arcadia  it 
Ul 
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1^  to  hKft  recovered  ftom  this  state  of 
%y,  nnce  lie  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  planta- 
tioos  of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  tne  Al- 
pbens;  he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  one  to 
Pan.  That  oi' Juno  was  in  ruins.  Siephanus 
remarks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus.  *  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Agianij  which  stands  on  a 
pretty  eminence  projecting  from  the  hills  which 
bound  the  vale  of  the  Alpbeus  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  re^ctabie, 
thoiiffh  Irom  the  soil  being  cultivated  its  remains 
are  tew ;  buildings  have  here  existed  of  the 
IXNric  order,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  spot 
do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.* " 
Cram, 

Hca  jsni,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
between  Aiigos  and  Mycense. 

HrtcuLANBVM,  a  town  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed op  with  Pompeii,  by  ^n  earthquake  pro- 
duced uom  an  eruption  of  moimt  Vesuvius, 
August  94th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
After  being  buried  under  the  lava  for  more  than 
IfiOO  years,  these  famous  cities  were  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  Her- 
enlaaeum  in  1713,  about  34  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  digging  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
40  vears  after,  about  13  feet  below  the  surface, 
ana  from  the  houses  and  the  streets,  which  in 
a  great  measure  remain  still  perfect,  have  been 
drawn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings, 
and  utensils,  which  do  not  a  little  contribute  to 
enlam  our  notions  concerning  the  ancients, 
and  oevelope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities^ so  miraculously  recovered, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  engravings, 
Ac.  ably  taken  from  them,  have  been  munifi- 
cently presented  to  the  different  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  ***  Cluverius  was  right  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  place  and 
Naapolis,  instead  of  six,  though  be  removed  it 
too  far  from  P&riici  when  he  assigned  to  it  the 
position  of  TVnv  del  Greco.  Nothing  is  known 
reqMctias:  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
thai  fabuloufl  aceounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  <a  his  return  from  Spain.  It  msy 
be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  At  first 
It  was  onlir  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
'Oeoapied  by  the  Oeci,  Tyrrheni,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
njtes,  and  lastly  by  the  Romans.  Being  situated 
<clooe  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ex* 
poaed  to  the  touth-west  wind,  and  from  (hat 
cireamstance  was  reckoned  particularly  heal- 
thy. We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  that 
Herculaneum  saflered  considerably  during  the 
civil  wars.  This  town  is  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  and  by  Siiienna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  any  of  the  former ;  be  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcelltts.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  '  Urbem  Herculeam.'  It  is  prob-^ble 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  an 
eaithquake."  Cramer. ^Stneea.  Nat.  Q.  6,  c. 
1  and  96.— Cu:.  AU.  7,  ep.  8.^ihlUe,  9,  e.  4/- 
PaUrc.  9,  c.  16. 

HcBooLBaM  raoMoiiroaiini,  now  Capa  Spar* 
$imtl0,  the  moit  aonthem  angle  of  Italy  to 
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the  east ^Fkmni,  the  atraiia  of  ^HbrmUmr, 

Haacuus  couvhkm.    Vid.  Cah&anm  Berv^ 

lis. Mooaeci  Porius,  now  Mmaca,  a  poit 

town  of  Genoa.     1\icU.  H.  3,  c.  49.— iiKCM.  1, 

V.  405.—  I  irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  830- Labronis  »rf 

Libumi  Porius,  a  sea-port  town  of  Etruria,  now 

Lt^kom. Insulse,  iwo  islands  near  Sardinia. 

Pltn.  3,  c.  7. Portus,  a  sea-port  of  the  Brmii, 

on  the  western  coast. A  small  island  on  the 

coast  of  Spain,  called  also  Scffmjkraria^  from  the 
tunny  fish  (Scomoroi)  caught  there.    *SKr0^.  3. 

Hkrcyns,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  which  **  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  cave, 
from  whence  issued  two  springs,  ciUled  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne,  which,  uniting,  form^  the 
stream  in  question.  It  ^ow  culed  the  river 
of  Libadia.  '  The  sacrjv  fountain,'  says  Dod- 
well, '  issues  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts ; 
the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  is  the  source  of  the 
other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  not 
warm,  is  of  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  other  springy  it  ibws  copiously  from 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blendmg  their  war 
ters,  pass  under  a  modem  bridge^  and  immedi- 
ately form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Hereyne. 
In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills ;  and,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  cotecs 
the  Copaic  lake.' "    Cram 

Hbrcynia  silva,  a  forest  of  Germaoy,  call- 
ed  by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  (ireek 
writers,  Orcyiiium, "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  whole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
tion might  well  have  merited  the  description 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.  We  must  ado  that 
Hercvnia  is  a  generic  term,  there  being  several 
places  in  Germany  named  der  Bdrtz .-  and  if 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Gabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  orilv  to  parts  of 
this  immense  continuitv  of  wood,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  bsjiks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Dacia."  (  D'AiwiUeJ)^  Canar,  in 
his  description  of  this  celebrated  lorest,  says 
that  its  breadth  was  such  thai  it  was  nine  day^ 
march  across  it ;  while  its  length  had  not  yet 
been  asoenained  even  by  those  who  had  travel- 
led through  it  uninterroptediv  for  60  days.  B^ 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.  B, 
Gf.6,95. 

Hercvnii  montes.  These  mountains  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  immense  forest 
which  is  described  in  tbe  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  that 
range  of  mountains  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  chain  by  the  name  of  Herey- 
nio-Ga^Mithian  mountains.  We  extract  from 
Malte-Brun  the  following  aceoimt  of  this  range; 
"  The  irreat  plain  of  the  Danube,  or  the  botn- 
dary  of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  places  so 
much  confined,  th«t  the  Alps  appear  to  be  eou- 
na^ted  with  the  Hercynio-Carjmthian  kiodb- 
tains  in  many  parts  of  Austria,  Although  se- 
parated by  the  hisrher  plains  of  Bavaria,  the 
mountnins  of  the  Black  Forest,  near  the  sourees 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges,  end  a 
function  is  al«iO  marked  by  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine.  The  HercynicvCaipathian  mountsias 
are  bounded  on  Uie  west  bv  tbe  eoune  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  the  aonUi, 
and  the  Dniester  on  the  east     Proai  iMr 
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■orthcn  dcdiritktdaMciid  all  the  riven  whick 
WBier  tlie  pJtiiis  of  Poland,  Piussia,  and  north 
em  German]^.  The  Heicynian  and  Caipaihian 
mooniains  rise  above  the  Sarmaiian  and  Teu- 
tonic plains,  bnt  their  summits  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Al|s. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  appear 
to  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps  and 
the  counterpart  of  the  Appenines.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  Hercjrnio-Carpatnian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  consists  m  the  latter 
being  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  Alps 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  tne  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alps  and  the  moimtains  of  Bohemia.  The 
mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on  the  west, 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  chain,  not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  difference  between 
the  Appenines  and  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
rsD^e;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
chain,  and  the  others,  if  correctly  observed,  seem 
to  form  a  series  of  loftv  plains,  on  which  several 
small  chains  rise,  and  although  their  summits 
are  evidently  separated,  alloftbem  are  supported 
on  a  common  base.  This  table  land,  crowned 
with  mountains,  inclines  to  the  north  and  the 
north-east.  That  fhci  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
proved  by  the  counie  of  the  ViAula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe ;  but  local  irregularities  are  occa- 
sioned  by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elevated  plains.  Thus  the  Erze-Gebirge  in  Sax- 
ony terminated  in  rapid  declivities  towards  Bo- 
hemia, and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
cUnalion." 

HnnoNiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  now  €^d<h 
m,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  iEca.  Livy 
states  that  this  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  two  successive  years,  when 
they  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  prccors  named  Fulvius.  After  the  last  en- 
ga^^ment,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and 
to  have  destroyed  it  by  fire.  It  must,  however, 
have  risen  afterwards  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
since  we  find  it  mentiobed  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinus,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  A  rdbna.  8tra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
noatioo  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventnm.  It  is  also  named  by  Ptolemy 
and  Stilus  Italicus.*'    Cram. 

Heruc,  a  gate  of  Athens.     Vid.  AJthnut. 

Hkrh^bum,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
br  Aschylns  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  by  So- 
phocles in  the  Philoctetcs. 

HsaiooNt,  a  town  of  Argolis,  on  its  south- 
ern coast,  nearly  opposite  the  island  Hvdrea. 
''Accordmg  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  whom  Uereules  and  the  Melians 
l|ad  expelled  ihim  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius 
and  the  valleys  of  CEta.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Plalsa.  The 
Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermionian  territory 
dorjag  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
oTHennione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorinthus 
1^  Aiitas,  vohmtarily  relinquished  his  power, 
w  joined  the  Achaean  league.    Pavsaiuas 


desciibeB  this  diy  aa  aitnaled'onahiUflf  no- 
derate  height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
was  embellished  by  numerous  buildmgs,  several 
of  which  contained  statues  worthy  ol  notice. 
The  temple  ol  Venus  Pontia  is  fir»t  mentioned 
by  (hat  ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  in  its  proportions. 
He  also  points  out  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Melap 
naegis,  in  whose  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  in  music,  diving,  and  rowing ;  the  templM 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  those  o^ 
Apollo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  maible.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  wiih  water ;  one 
was  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modem. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named 
Pron,  was  said  to  have  been  ereeted  by  Clyme- 
nus,  son  of  PhoroiHius,  and  his  sister  ChtLonia. 
Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  reluge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ii«  hp- 
ftivoi^ '  as  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  Clymenus,  by  which 
name  Pausanias  conceives  Pluto  to  have  been 
designated.  Not  far  from  thence  was  a  cava 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  probably  oiving  to  this  speedy 
descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Str»> 
bo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  ol'  money 
in  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  This  ancient  city 
is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue.  Lasus, 
an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mione.  "We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  s re  to  be  ^en  on  the 
promontory  below  Kastri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bf* 
dra.  The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundationa 
of  the  teinples.  Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one originally  stood  at  a  distance  of  four  stadia 
from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and  though 
(he  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  nMrk 
the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndaridse.  The  grow 
of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted, 
and  were  still  ftequenied  by  the  Hermionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Thermasia  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  city  towardi 
Troezene."    Cram. 

HzBMioNEs,  a  people  of  Germanv,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that  conn* 
try,  that  is  to  sa^,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Herroinones  is 
generally  read,  for  which  Cluverius  incorrectly 
substitutes  Helleviones.  The  Helleviones  and 
Hermiones  were  both  distinct  tribes  rf  the  Sue- 
vie  familv ;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiooea, 
and  nor  Suevi,  the  generic  term.  (For  the  p(K 
sition  of  the  Hermiones  according  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Plinv,  see  Oermama,)  Tacitus  dis* 
tingui'shes  tbeHelleviones,  under  the  name  of 
Helvecones,  from  the  Hermiones.  Great  con* 
fusion  arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  national 
from  the  various  forma  under  which  their  • 
names  are  presented  by  different  authors.  Thus 
the  same  T>eople  are  stvled  Hermiones,  Heime* 
chiones,  Hermechii,  Hormechii,  and  Hann^ 
nones.    JMUo,  3, 3, 46.  and  Kmi.  «4i  Is*. 
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HcuoonIcds  mHw,  a  bay  on  the  aoatheni 
coast  or  Argolis,  whicb  took  its  name  from  the 
city  Hermiooe. 

Hrrm9n,  a  part  of  the  range  of  mount  Li> 
blinas,  at  tue  toot  of  which  the  Jordan  takes  iis 
rise.  The  name  itself  means  "  the  highest  pan 
of  a  mountaio/'  and  this  ridge  was  uie  lotciesi 
of  the  range  to  which  it  belonged.  The  Sido- 
niaos  called  it  Sirion,  while  the  Amorik&s  styled 
it  Sheoir;  both  which  names  answer  to  the  La- 
tin lerica^  "  a  breast-plate,"  reterriDg,  nodoubi, 
to  the  natural  defence  which  the  mountain  al- 
forded  to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  mountain  in  Magnesia  called  B4104,  which 
means  "  a  breast-plaie ;"  and  a  part  of  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennos,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  German  for  "  a  hel- 
met." Dguteronomy^  3,  d.^RoaenmuUer^  ad  Loc. 
— HsyUtt. 

HBRMOPOLrs,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
'^  with  the  qualification  of  Parva  to  disiinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanomis,  It  accords  with 

the  pojition  of  Demenkur." "  The  position 

of  Hsrmjpolis  Magna,  or  the  Qreat  City  of 
Mercury,  is  well  known  to  be  that  retained  by 
A^kmnneiH;  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try «may  be  credited,  owes  this  name  to  Ishmim, 
son  of  Mizraim,  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptian 
nation."  This  city  was  in  the  Heptanomis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    DAnviUe. 

HkrmundDri^  people  of  Gsrmany,  subdued 
bv  Aurelius.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribs  of  the  Suevi,  but  called,  toother  with  the 
Suevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
duri,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
man conquerors,  were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
ctit  privilege),  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Dar 
nnbe,  and  trade  in  the  Rhxtian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Tac. 
Oirm.  41.— P/i».  4,  c.  14.— TVwi^.  Ann,  13, 
extra.^VeU.2,c.  103. 

Hermcs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
according  to  the  posts,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Siniis,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus,  after  whicb  it  falls  into 
the  Smymxns  Sinus,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Uermi-Campi  to  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  between  Smyrna  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Kedous  or  Sirabal. 
Virg.  G.*3,  V.  37.^Luean.  3,  v.  210.— I^r^ioi. 
8,  ep.  78.— Si7.  1,  v.  150.— Ptt».  5,  c.  29. 

Hernici,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  bordered  on 
the  .£qni  and  Marsi  before  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  limits.  '*  No  description  of 
the  character  of  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
equal  to  that  which  is  conveyed  by  one  line  of 
Virgil: 

Quiqut  aUum  Pntnisle  viri^quique  arva  OaVina 
Junonis^  gelidumqws  AnieneMf  el  roseida  rivis 
Hsrnica  saxa  colunt,  JE«.  vii.  682. 

It  was  maintained  by  some  authors,  that  the 
Hsmicl  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  countrv,  ktrna^  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signifying  a  rock.  Others  were  X)f  opinion 
that  thev  were  so  called  from  Hemicns  a  Pe- 
lasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  thinks  VirGril  al- 
luded to  that  origin  when  he  de^tcribes  this  peo- 
ple as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
tbrmer  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable^ 


.and  would  lead  qs  also  to  infrr,  that  the  Hem^ 

ci,  as  well  as  the  JBqui  and  Marsi,  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sabiues,  or  generally  from  the 
Oscan  lace.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
this  peuy  nation  which  possesses  any  peculiar 
interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an 
account  of  the  same  meffectual  struggle  to  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final  submis- 
sion to  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Hernici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  first  brought  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  2SS.  The  last  efibrt  made  by  this  people  lo 
assert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor  vigo- 
rous, though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a 
general  council  of  all  their  cities."  Crtun, 

Heroopolis,  "  from  which  one  of  the  creeks 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Heroopolites,  is 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Patumos  of  the  Arabic  country  of  Egypt  in 
Herodotus.  And  it  may  be  added  from  concur^ 
rent  circumstances,  that  the  place  of  arms  of 
vast  extent,  called  Anaris  by  Josephus,  where 
the  shepherd  kings  held  Egypt  in  subjection, 
was  the  si.e  of  Heroopolis.'^  (lyAnnUe.)  It 
is  probablv  now  the  village  of  Hsronf  of  which 
Baudrand  speaks.    Chanssard. 

Herth£  In8%la,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  according  to  Tacitus;  although  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  the  readine  in  the  passage 
of  the  Qermany  where  this  island  is  mentioned, 
by  substituting  in  sUva  BacTni  for  the  words  in 
insula  Ocmni.  This  island  was  "  consecrated 
to  a  religious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertha,  or 
the  mother  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  opinion 
of  many  that  this  island  is  the  same  with  Hu^ 
gen,  there  is  greater  probability  of  reco^ising 
it  in  the  name  of  Heilig-land,  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  it  only  an  emi- 
nence now  remains,  the  sea  having  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spacious."  lyAnviUe. — Doc, 
de  mor.  Oerm.  40. 

Herui.1,  a. savage  nation  in  the  northern  pans 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  "  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Germany  and  Poland  .to  pursue  the  emi- 
grations of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  who  dis- 
dained the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemn- 
ed their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  of 
their  strength."  ( Gibbon.)  "  The  Hemli,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Odoficer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereof  be  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Romans 
themselves ;  but  Odoacer being  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  the 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  They  hnd  not 
held  it  lohg  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Lom- 
bards, of  whose  kingdom  it  remained  a  part  till 
criven  by  Aripert,  the  seventeenth  king  of  th6 
Lombards,  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  affirmed  by 
some  to  be  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ever 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of."  HeyL 
Co»m. 

Hesperia,  a  large  island  of  AlVica,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Amazons.    Diod.  3.— ^A 
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nameoomnKii  both  to  Ilily  and  BptSjL  It  is 
deriTed  from  Hesper  or  Vemr,  the  setting  sun, 
or  tlie  evening,  whence  the  Greeks  called  Italy 
Hespeiia,  because  it  was  tituate  at  the  setting 
sun,  or  in  the  west  The  same  name,  for  similar 
reasons,  was  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
Virg.  JE^,  1,  ▼.  634,  ^.^Uvrat.  1,  od.  34,  v. 
4, 1. 1,  od.  37,  T.  M.— 5W.  7,  v.  15.—C>pu<.  ^ki. 
11. 7.  258. 

Hksfbiudum  Insol£.  The  authors  of  the 
several  ingenious  attempts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  Heiq>eridum  Insulae,  do  not  appear  to 
have  home  sufficiently  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eager  search  for  the  real  Hesperides 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  that 
they  were,  after  all,  but  a  fabulous  creation. 
The  only  inquiry  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
01  places  contemplaira  bv  the  various  authors 
who  have  mentioned  and  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides. Some  have  phiced  them  in  Magnesia, 
and  some  among  the  Hyperboreans.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
but  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
site.  The  Gyrenaica  and  Marmarica  have  also 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mythologi- 
cal personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  isl- 
ands by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  Au'ican  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
iq[>pear  to  have  borne  this  name,  and  are  believed 
by  modem  writers  to  have  been  either  the  For- 
UuuUe  Islands^  or  those  called  Cape  de  Verd. 
We  may  observe,  that  they  were  most  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  being  in  me  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment.    Vid.  Besperides,F9Lrt  lU. 

HsspERis,  a  town  of  Gyrenaica,  now  Bernic 
or  Bengazi^  where  most  authors  hava,  placed 
thegaraen  of  the  Hesperides.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Berenice  by  the  Greeks.  Voss. 
ad  Ma, 

Hbbtlba.     Vid.  Butiaa, 

HssTifons,  **  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and 
between  that  mountain  and  upper  Macedonia. 
This  description  applies  to  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Penens^  and  the  lateral  vallevs  which  de- 
scend into  It  from  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  ori^- 
ally  the  countrv  of  the  Dorians,  who  certamly 
are  stated  by  Heiodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occupied  tne  regions  of  Pindus,  but  that  afti^- 
warus  it  took  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  a 
district  in  Euboea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  W  the  PerrhsB- 
bi.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiseotis  was 
possessed  by  the  ^thices,  a  tribe  of  uncertain, 
out  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  states,  that  the  Gentaurs.  expelled 
by  Pirithous  from  mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to 
the  iBthices. 

n.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Peneus,  but 
Ihat  their  possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed 
by  the  Tymphsei^  who  were  contiguous  to  them 
on  the  Bpirotic  side  of  the  mountain.  Marsyas, 
PawI— T 


a  writer  cited  by  Stcnhanus  Byz.  described  th# 
.£thices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians, 
whose  sole  object  was  robbery  and  plunder.'* 
Cram, 

Hmuau.    "  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  upon 
our  notice  as  that  of  the  Tuscans.    Their  ce- 
lebrity at  a  time  when  Rome  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
istence *,  the  superiority  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions ;  their  progress  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilized  lite,  when  the 
surrouncun^  nations  were  to  all  appearance  en* 
veloped  in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
arrest  mquiry ,  and  command  alike  the  attention  . 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher.    But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insufiicieucy  of  the  historical  infor- 
mation on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  the  last 
cenmry,  despairing  of  obtaining  any  clue  to  this 
search  from  the  conflictinf  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  altogether  the 
beaten  track  of  history,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  alluring  mazes  of  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen ;  system  foUowra  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledged  antiquity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Etruria  was  not  attributed. 
Thus  It  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans,  might 
be  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Ganaan- 
ites,  or  the  Phoenicians.    Others  again  contend- 
ed for  their  Geitic  origin.    Freret  ascribed  it  to 
the  Rhaeti,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Gantabri; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  certain  conclusion  m  this  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
historical  problems  which  must  for  ever  remain 
without  a  solution.    The  multiplicity  of  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  die 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  There  are  three  sources  from 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
The  accounts  of  Greek  writers.    2d,  T^ose  of 
the  Romans.  3d,  The  existing  national  monu- 
ments discovered  in  Etruria.    With  respect  to 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  that  they  concern- 
ed themselves  but  little  about  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  received  without  much     - 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  the  early 
population  of  Italy,  which  were  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Greel^,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
cies of  literature ;  so  that  little  original  infor- 
mation can  be  derived  from  them  in  au  inquiry 
which  is  to  be  traced^cousiderably  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  city.    The  evidence 
which  is  supplied  by  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etruria,  respecting  the  origin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hitherto  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question ;  and  since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greatly  overrated,  has 
been  proved  by  able  judges  to  lie  posterior  to  the 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
are  obliged  to  seek  among  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  records  of  Etrus- 
can history.    It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  countnr  are  always  spoken  of  by 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Tjrrseni,  or  Tyr- 
rheni,  while  the  Romans  designate  them  by  that 
of  Etmsci,  or  Tusci.    This  difference  of  no- 
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OMttdirtafe  will  be  considered  more  ftdlj  here- 
after;  but  it  maj  be  obecrred  «t  present,  that  it 
I  too  decided  to  allow  of  toe  sappoeition 


that  either  is  a  corruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tusci  were  not  originally  the  same  people,  even 
if  history  did  not  farther  establish  the  fact. 
Who  then  were  the  Tyrrheni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  whence  did  that  name  originate  1  This  is 
in  fact  the  problem,  on  the  solution  of  which  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  present  Question  seems 
to  hang.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  famous  Lydian 
tradition  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that-  ancient 
people  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stocK  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Herodotus  simply  delivers  this  account  as 
be  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing  for  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  legend,  or  at  least  saw  no  improbability  in 
the  facts  which  it  related.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbri  of  Ita- 
fy,  and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbabilitv,  it  ought  not  for 
that  reason  merely  to  be  rejected,  since  we  should 
be  led,  a  priori^  to  except  in  this  matter  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  marked  difference  which  original- 
ly existed  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  nations  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  its  favour,  aJfter  all^  must  be  allowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony  which  can 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  excrotioDs,  seem  to  concur  in  aamitting  the 
fact  of  the  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of 
this  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be'  decided,  were  not  our  attention  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vance^ long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Ilalicamas- 
80$,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
critics  of  great  learning  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nysius seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded 
bjr  Herodotus ;  and  though  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  T]rrrhenians  is  evident- 
ly inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  still  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly  to 
discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  lyrrhenus. 
But  the  objection  which,  after  all.  must  be  reck- 
oned as  most  conclusive  against  die  Lydian  ori- 
giu  of  the  Tyrrhetai,  is  the  absence  of  all  con- 
formity in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  between  the  mother  coun- 
tiy  and  its  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  an  extent  as  Herodotus  reports  had  really 
taken  place  fVom  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true^  some  exoej^ions  to  this  ge- 
neral assertion  of  Dionysius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imper- 
fect to  throw  much  weight  into  the  scale.  It  is 
remarked,  that,  divination  and  augury,  which 
form  so  leading  a  distinction  in  the  religion  of 
Etruria,  took  their  rise  in  Garia,  acccoraing  to 
Pliny ;' and  we  hear  frequently  in  Herodotus  of 
the  divinera  of  Tehnissus  as  having  exercised 
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their  art  at  a  very  remote  period.  Tha  wtspn' 
stitions  of  Phrygia  are  also  frequently  observa- 
ble in  the  monuments  of  Etmria.  Th«  insigma 
of  royalty,  such  as  the  curule  chair  and  the  pui- 
pte  robe,  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the 
Tuscans,  are  recognised  by  Dionysius  of  Haii- 
camas8us  himself,  as  Lydian  badges  of  honour  \ 
and  the  eagle  standards  of  Rome,alsoofiginaUy 
Toscan,  appear  to  have  been  common  to  the  ar- 
mies of  Persia.  The  comic  dancers  of  Etra- 
ria,  called  Ludii,  were  celebrated  for  their  agili- 
ty and  grace,  and  according  to  Va).  Maximns, 
who  mentions  their  introduction  at  Rome,  they 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Curetes  and  Lydi- 
ans. Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  that  two  cu»> 
toms  peculiar  to  the  Etruscans,  as  we  discover 
from  their  monuments,  should  have  been  noticed 
by  Herodotus  as  characteristic  of  the  Lycians 
and  Caunians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Etruscans  invariably  describe  their  paren- 
tage and  family  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
and  not  the  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  feasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  nations  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  or  collect  from  the  observations  of  others ; 
and  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  establish  a 
notion  of  a  communication  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Etruria,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia  \  for  if  they 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians,  Lycians, 
and  Phrygians,  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
honour  of  colonizing  Italy,  as  their  neighboars 
the  Lydians.  It  is  a  ihct  sufficiently  established 
on  ^ood  authority,  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  people  whom  they  called  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  whose  gec^raphical  position  was 
very  different  from  that  of  their  Italian  name- 
sakes. According  to  Herodotus,  they  occupied 
a  district  contiguous  to  that  of  the  city  of  Cfrcs- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Stephanus  Byz.  mentions  .£ane  and  Elym^ 
nea  as  two  of  their  towas  in  Macedonia.  Thn- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  in  the  Chalcidic 
region  near  Mount  Athos,  and  describes  them 
as  the  Tyrrheni.  who  once  dwelt  at  Athens 
and  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  other 
sources  we  learn,  that  these  Tvrrheni,  or  Pelas- 
gi,  as  they  are  often  called,  had  built  for  the 
Athenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  their 
acropolis;  but  being  afterwards  driven  out  of 
Attica,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  after  havingexpelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  The  father  of 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these 
Tyrrhenians.  We  hear,  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  island  of  Lesbos ;  also  ab(Mit  the 
Hellespont  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CyziccB, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  known  to  the  Greeks 
imder  that  specific  appellation,  though  they  are 
frequently  designated  by  the  generic  name  of 
Pelasgi;  and  if  we  admit  that  it  was  this 
people  which  at  an  early  period  migrated  from 
Thrace  and  the  north  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
there  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  better 
system  for  reconciling  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained 
on  this  point  of  history  by  many  writers  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  it  will  here  be  necevary  to  prow 
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pvticiiUrf  oaawly,  ibat  the 
Tjnhem  spoken  of  in  the  passages  just  cited 
were  an  original  people,  ana  not,  as  Dionysius 
of  Halirarnassus  imagined,  apparently  on  the 
anthority  of  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  a  remnant  of 
the  Pelasgi:  who,  after  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  vith  tnem  into  Greece  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rheoians,  as  commemorative  of  their  residence 
in  the  former  country.  But  whatever  may  be 
ihe  origin  of  that  name  used  specifically,  we 
cannot  donhl  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to 
tribes  of  different  origins,  as  indicative  of  their 
wandering  and  unsettled  habits.  There  can  be 
no  b^ter  argument  for  di^roving  the  system  of 
Dionysius,  with  regard  to  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas- 
gi,  than  that  which  establishes  the  existence  of 
Uus  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  they 
retuned  from  Italy.  Lastly,  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
we  would  cite  tlie  'passage  which  Dionysius 

r!es  from  the  Inachus  of  Sophocles,  wherein 
poet  makes  them  contemporary  with  that 
prince.  We  must  now  hasten  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  establishes  the  &ct  of  a  mim^ 
tion  of  these  Tyrrheni  at  a  remote  period  mto 
Italy.  Dionysius  has  only  acquainted  us  with 
the  name  of  one  of  those  man^  writers  from 
whon  he  dissented  on  this  point;  but  it  is 
carious  thai  this  is  the  very  author  from  whom 
he  has  taken  most  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pelasgi  during  their  residence  in 
Italy,  that  is,  MyrsUus  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whom  little  is  otherwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  of  information  no  correct 
estintate  can  now  be  formed.  From  him  we 
lean),  that  the  ]>eople  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tyrrheni;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
boilt  the  Pela^gic  wall  at  Athens ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  gave  them  the  nickname  of  ILXopyoi, 
or  storks,  on  accoum  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  country,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Samothrace,  Lem- 
BG8,8ndImbro6.  There  is,  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionysius's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Pelasgi,  after  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes,  k»t  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
most  of  their  towns  Ming  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrrheni,  who  were  their  neighbours;  and 
elsewhere  we  are  informed,  in  oraer  to  account 
for  the  skill  and  practice  in  naval  affairs  for 
which  the  Bdasgi  were  distinguished,  that  th^ 
had  acquired  their  eiperienee  from  their  resi- 
dence among  the  Tyrrheni.  But  whence  or  how 
this  people  obtained  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  gocas,  since  their  position  is  so  undeter- 
mined; and  besides,  Dionysius  has  never  told 
OS  that  the  Pelasgi  had  resided  with  the  Tyr- 
rheni, but  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysius*s  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  his  error  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
his  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  Tyrrheni 
were  a  different  people.  The  name  of  Rasena, 
which  he  gives  to  the4atter,  appears  to  us  to  be 
commted  from  that  of  Tyrseni  or  Tyraseni. 
Anotner  source  of  confusion  in  this  |»rt  of 
Dionysins^  antiquities,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
<pect  to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
M  the  descendants  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
Afeaatea,  aflemnb  caUed  (Enotriaaa.   An 


judieioos  entium  and  antJqmcMB  seam  agMd 
m  rqecting  this  hy|>othesis;  and  that  Being 
the  case,  the  Aborigmes,  who,  according  lo 
Dionysius's  own  accoum,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  in  the 
same  country  with  the  Pela.«^i,  survived  their 
disasters,  and  rose  on  the  ruins  of  their  power, 
must  be  the  Etrusci,  or  Tnsci'  of  the  Bomans, 
a  branch  doubtless  eiihe£  ot  the  Umhrian  or 
Oscan  race,  if  indeed  these  do  not  belong  le 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  The  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  forms  Tusci,  Osci, 
and  Volnci,  would  fnmish  a  presumption  in 
favoar  of  the  indigenous  origm  of  the  former: 
but  that  point  seems  abundantly  establiahea 
by  the  fundamental  similarity  of  language  which 
has  been  disoovered  to  exist  between  the  £tru»- 
can  and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  far  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  improved  civilization  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  settlementt  f<Htii- 
ed  by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  them.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  by  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
otlSreece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  It»- 
ly,  would  be  by  the  Danmdet  and  then  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  head  dfthe 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  hia- 
tcMry,  however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  traaa- 
actions,  places  their  first  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet  Diony- 
sius, on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  sajrs,  that 
they  arrived  by  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Akine- 
tic oranch  of  tne  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  would  by  no  means  insist  up* 
on :  they  were  unquestionably  a  maritime  pe<K 
pie ;  and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria^  Spma, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea-port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  history,  divested  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  which  Dionysius  has  in- 
terwoven in  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Pela^i  with  the  Aborieines,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  aovanced  from  the  P0 
into  the  country  of  the  Umbri,  who,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  which  was  Etruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  be- 
fi>re  the  siege  of  Troy .  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  event  by  Hellani- 
era,  80  that  we  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  «0out  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  their  first  twelve  cities ;  and  if  we  coBr 
ceive  this  people  bringing  with  them  all  the  im- 
provements in  war,  navigatibn,  and  general  ei- 
vilization,  which  Greece  was  then  b^^nine  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  to  the  east  and  to 
Egypt,  into  a  country  only  inhabited,  and  that 
partially,  by  rude  and  savage  clans,  we  shall  ea- 
sily form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  the  moral 
and  political  state  of  Italy.  The  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  JEgean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  wwj^ 
tected  by  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  soaa  ofm* 
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.y,  to  exociaetlwre  the  hafailB  which  they  had 
aciqpred  from  the  Phoeniciaiis,  and  which  re- 
mained 90  long  a  characteristic  of  their  nation. 
We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
venture  to  send  colonies  into  Sicily  till  long  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  inspir- 
ed by  those  formidable  depredators.    From  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Lycophron,  it  would  ap- 
pear thai  tney  formed  settlements  on  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  coast  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  called, 
that  the  Tyrrheni  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
thispower,  andestablished,under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  coniederacy  of  twelve  cities.    The  in- 
formation which  Strabo  likewise  supplies  on  this 
head  is  curious  and  important.    He  represents 
the  Tuscans  as  being  perpetually  engaged  in 
hostilities  wUh  the  Umbn,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer,  thai  the  advantage  rested  decid^y 
with  the  former  peqple,  since  he  goes  on  to 
state  tlial  they  graaually  extended  the  confines 
of  their  territory,  and  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the.plains  watered  by  the  Po.     It  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  dominion  thai  Pliny  pro- 
bably refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  less  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  original  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  Uadria  and  Spina,  which  the  T3rr- 
rheni,  being  too  weak  tode&nd  them,abandoned, 
as  Strabo  relates,  to  the  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  inM)  the  hands  of  the  UmbrL    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  changing  the  habits 
and  improving  the  condition  of  its  natives.    It 
is  to  the  Tyrrneni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Etrus- 
can rites.    Thus,  with  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norcza,  and  the  Dii 
Consentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelasgic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.    Of  the  influence  of  the  Pelasgi  on  the 
language  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fact  being  admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tyrrheni  introduced  the  Pelasgic  characters  in 
Etruria  andUmbria,  and  likewise  eommunicatr 
ed  them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  are 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.    Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  letters  were  brought 
by  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Gori  and  Lansi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damaratus  only  improved  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters.   These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony  are  visible 
in  improving  and  civilizing  Etruria.   With  re- 
spect to  particular  customs,  we  are  too  little  ac- 
Einted  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
inguish  what  was  indigenous  and  what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seems  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  tne  nation  into  which  ihey  had  been  adopted ; 
a  spirit  which  long  prevailed,  and  increased 
after  the  original  Tjrrrheni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trqian  war.    Com- 
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merce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  this  inventive  people  appear  to  have  had 
a  natural  turn,  would  add  to  tneir  refinement, 
and  complete  their  superiority  over  the  other 
comparauvely  barbarous  tribes  of  Italy ;  circum- 
stances which  will  account  for  their  having 
been  distinguished  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown,  or  was 
thought  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  Whether 
it  was  really  so  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  forgotten  how  much 
she  borrowed  from  Ekruria  in  the  formation 
of  her  religious  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  military  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective 
^plan  for  securing  their  conquests  and  strength- 
ening their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been 
the  masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their  enterprises 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desul- 
tory, and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  in- 
effectual. A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  states,  as  Strabo  judi- 
ciously ob^rves,  rendered  them  an  easy  con- 
quest to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania ; 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  of 
their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which  with  ner  were  never 
Imown  to  fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 

§  leaned  from  Livy ,  and,  at  Intervals,  from  short 
etached  notices  in  the  Greek  historians  and 
poets ;  but  a  rich  field  is  left  open  to  the  anti- 
quary, who  would  illustrate  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
daily  discovered  in  their  country,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ans  and  of  good 
taste  through  a  perpetuity  of  ages.  If  the  Iwoks 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  that  ascendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separated  from  Liguria 
by  the  nver  Macra ;  from  Cisalpine  G^aul  and 
Umbria,  to  the  north  and  north-east,  by  the 
Appenines ;  from  Umbria  again,  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  Latium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  south- 
east and  south."    Cram. 

HiBERNiA,  and  Htvernia,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  from 
which  it  wa^  separated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modem  geography,  the  hisk  Sea.  Of  its 
interior  little  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
situation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  defined  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appjear- 
ance  of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writers,  and  much  less  from  the  other 
authors  who  pretended  to  treat  of  it.  An  ac^ 
count  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  island,  though 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
civilized ,  would  not  belong  atleast  to  the  classic 
ages  of  antiquity;  for  only  on  the  fiill  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history.  Still  something  may  be  con- 
jectured of  its  early  state,  of  the  era  at  which  ii 
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vasflnt  iihahited,  and  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  first  settlements  were  znade.  TJiere  is 
abimdan*  reason  to  jHresame,  that  the  early 
popoLatian  of  Hibemia,  like  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Celtic  origin ;  and  among  the  few  re- 
mains of  that  once  extensively  circulated  tongue, 
the  language  of  the  Irish  is  still  the  most  re- 
markable relic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
common  Celtic  stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
era  of  their  arrival  in  Hibemia,  nor  that  of  their 
subsequent  expulsion  from  those  parts  in  which 
the  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  sufficientljr  acquainted  wiUi 
this  island  to  observe  the  divisions  of  the  inhabit- 
aots,  to  mark  their  boundaries,  and  to  assign 
them  names,  they  entitled  Lagenia  that  part 
which  was  afterwards  denominated  Ltinster ; 
to  Mutik  they  gave  the  name  of  Midia ;  that  of 
nitonia  to  UlsUr ;  to  CownoMghi  that  of  Con- 
naccia  J  and  that  of  Momonia  to  MunsUr.  The 
various  appeUations  of  this  island  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  Hibemia,  by  which  title  it 
continues  to  be  designated ;  leme,  whence  some 
deduce  the  name  of  Erin  b^  which  the  natives 
denoted  it :  Ivema,  a  modification  perhaps  of 
lema,  ana  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
from  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
language  of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  Referring  to  the  Carthaginian  setUe- 
ment,  the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Punic  Ibemae,  signi^ing  the  moU 
remaU  habitation ;  Ireland  being  for ,  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  theories  which  have  been 
fomided  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
historv  of  the  Hibernians.  They  belong  to  a 
periou  of  history  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  a  dictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
of  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.    Camb.  Brit. 

HiEBA,  one  of  the  Lapari  Islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  Videano,    Pans.  10,  c.  11. 

ELiEBAPOua,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
antiquity  was  Bambyce ;  and  that  of  Hierapo- 
hs  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Macedonians, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  which  was  there  paid  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargatis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
as  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  her  famous  temple,  from  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hierapolis 
was  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  by  Stra- 
tonice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  encompassed  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
height  of  30O  fiuhoms ;  the  roof  thereof  was  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
wood,  thatthe  clothes  of  those  who  came  thither 
retained  the  scent  thereof  for  a  long  time  after. 
Without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
for  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  and  not  fiir  off 
a  lake,  of  200  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  they 
kept  their  sacred  fishes,  (Vid.  AsUurU  and 
Derceto.)  The  priests  attending  here  amount- 
ed in  number  to  900,  besides  many  more  sub- 
servient ministers.''  In  eastern  geography  the 
name  of  the  aoci^t  Hierapolis  is  MsMfcz. 

IL  A  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Meander, 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  and  towards  the 
borders  of  Lydia.  According  to  D'Anville,  the 
Lycus  paased  between  this  city  and  another 


at  no  great  distance,  called  Laodicea.  Hie- 
rapolis and  its  vicinity  are  called  by  tlw  Turks 
*'  Stmbuk4aUasi,  or  the  castle  of  cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resembled  that 
subsumce  in  their  whiteness."    lyAnvilU. 

Hjerafttna,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  6ea.  It  was  almost 
directly  south  of  Minoa,  between  which  place 
and  Hierapytna  was  the  narrowest  part  of 
Crete.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to*  the  early  Corybantes, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  race  or  caste,  have  their 
history  at  least  obscured  and  enveloped  in  fable. 

Hjerichub,  (iMi/t5,^  the  name  of  Jericho  in 
the  Holy  Land,  called  the  city  of  Palm-trees 
from  its  abounding  in  dates.    P/m.  5,  e.  14. — 

HixRosoLT MA.  "  As  we  approach  the  cen- 
tre of  Judasa,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge,  and  asstmie  an 
aspect  at  once  more  grand  aiM  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  and 
dies ;  even  mosses  disappear ;  and  a  red  and 
burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  is 
an  arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distaat  hills  of  Arabia 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  bi  the  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  fay  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  (nrpresses,  busb> 
es  of  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear;  some 
Arabian  huts,  resembling  white-washed  sepul- 
chres, are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem."  This  touching  description 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  diird  cen- 
tury, has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modem  con- 
diuon.  Though  peopled  with  20  or  30,000  in- 
habitants, accordmg  to  the  varying  estimates 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  our  view 
nothing  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  raider 
than  houses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  David 
and  or  Solomcm,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanen,  and  ornamented  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  After  being  laid  wa3te  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  than 
its  original  beau^  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Herods.  The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  then  contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants ;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian 
btiilt  in  its  stead  the  city  of  JElia  CapitoUna ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emper6r's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians.  The  latter 
called  it  El-Kods,  *  the  holy,'  and  sometimes 
El-8berif,  *  the  noble.'  In  1008,  the  chevaliers 
of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 
the.hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Gk)dfirev8  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it 
a  momentary  lustre,  which  was  soon  eifoced  l^ 
i  intestine  disoovd.  In  1187  Saladin  replaced  this 
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>«MMe«M.Ch0luUiof  Ziott.  Siaoe  that  p*- 
iMyOQBiiMeredat  diffisrant  times  by  the  sal- 
lutt  of  DuubseoB,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it 
ftuJly  chaaml  its  masters,  for  the  sevenieenth 
time,  by  siwmitting  in  1317  to  the  Turkish 


HiLLBTiOicxs.  The  only  inhabitanls  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  known  to  the  Romaa'«  were 
called  HiUeviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  bUer  authority  of  Jomandes 
makes  known  the  oountnr  of  the  same  people, 
which  he  denominaies  Haliin.  "  That  which 
is  oomigiuMis  to  the  particular  proyince  oiSkane 
m  still  caUed  HaUamiL^  D'AnoiUe. 

Hfirife»A^  L  now  JFHume  SaUOf  a  considerable 
ri?er  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  run 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
aonroe  of  the  Himera  was  not  far  from  that  of 
the  Monalos,  which,  running  north,  discharged 
ilaelf  into  the  Mare  Inferum ;  while  the  Himera 
cn^ded  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
fonnad  thus  very  nearly  a  division  of  the  island 
imo  twa-^— II.  Anotner  river  of  the  same 
aame  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains fbrter  to^ids  the  east,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  between  the  city  of  Himera  and  the 
Thermm  Himerense8.*^III.  Acity  of  Sicily, 
built  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  ij 
the  Oarthaginiaas  940  years  after.  Slrad.  6. 
It  retains  the  name  of  Termini,  derived  from 
that  of  ThermsB,  which  it  received  from  the 
baths  in  its  vicinity.— —The  ancient  name  of 
theEuiotas. 

Hvpo  ZiBTTAs,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
to  the  east  of  Utica,  and  north-west  of  another 
Hqipo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Re- 
gins.  The  surname  of  Zarytas  referred  to  its 
sitnation  among  a  number  of  artificial  canals, 
•Kcavated  in  oraer  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  lar|^  lake  in  the  vicinity. 
Ita  modem  name  of  SiserU  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  it  is  known  in  an- 

esBDt  geomphy. II.  The  Hippo,  sumamed 

Bagias,  belonged  to  Numidia,  an(L  standing 
oa  the  coast  towards  the  borders  or  the  Car- 
A»g«»»«"»  territory,  occupied  the  site  on  which 
the  laore  modem  Bona  was  built.  The  parti- 
«a]ar  appeUation,  Regius, denotes  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that 
Hippo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
rendsnce  of  the  Nnmidian  kings. 

HiprocBiTAUsi,  a  race  of  monsters  who  dwelt 
in  Theasaly.     Vid,  OtwUmn,  Part  IIL 

HwvdcRftm.    Vid.  AgmUppt  and  BsUcon, 

HiyyowHiM,  a  town  <x  Blagna  Grscia,  be- 
lOBsing  to  the  oountry  of  the  Bmtii  It  is  said 
to  nave  been  fmmded  by  the  Bpizephyrian 
X^oeri,  and  underwent  the  vicissitnaeB'to  which 
the  other  towms  of  Magna  Gneda  were  also 
tea  frequently  subject  &  the  time  of  Dionysins 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced ;  the  Carthap 
giaiaas,  however,*  rebuilt  it,  from  enmity  to  the 
idanden,by  whom  it  had  been  subdued.  It 
was  again  greatly  harassed  by  Agathocles; 
bat  on  the  approach  of  the  Bmtii,  by  whose 
oeeqpation  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themadres  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigiiies,  was  again  restored  to  the 
llaliaas,  Hi{^oninm  became  a  part  of  their 
noasnaiiimn.  Receiving  a  Roman  eokmy  in 
fhiyiarof  thsdly  50),  it  changed  its  name 


to  that  of  y  ibo  ValeBtia,  and  voaa  to  < . 
and  celebrity.  "  In  the  viciailT  of  Hipponinm 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singnlar  beamy ; 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  eonstrucfted 
by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  called  AmaUhsea's  hor&. 
It  was  here  probably  that  the  women  of  the 
city  and  its  vicinity  assembled,  as  Btrabo  af- 
firms, on  certain  tcstivals,  to  gather  flowen, 
and  twine  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself,  as  it  was  said. 
frequoBted  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  washere  erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  modem  town  of  Mfnie  Ijtant 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponiom,  and  they  re- 
cognise its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
BivffiMJ'    Cram. 

HippoMOLoi,  a  people  of  Scjrthia,  who,  as  the 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  horses. 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  Dt  ofiui  et  aer,  44.— iMMiys. 
Ptrieg. 

HippomATEs,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  o€  Hipponiom, 
which  stood  i^ran  its  southern  stkore.  It  was 
directly  opposiie  to  the  Scyllacius  Sinus,  and 
between  these  two  bays  was  the  narrowest  part 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about  the 
same  custance  fhim  the  northern  shore,  commu- 
nicated also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Tennaeus  Sinus;  in 
modem  geography  the  CMfo  di  SanUa  Bw- 
femia. 

HippopdDBs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
honest  feet.  Dimi/yt.  Perieg. 
HntA.  VuL  Akxtmdria. 
Hntpu,  a  people  of  Hetraria,  in  the  victnitr 
qS  the  mons  Soracte.  On  the  summit  <A  this 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  accustomed  to  ofler  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacred  veneration,  and 
exonerated  from  all  the  bonhensome  duties  of 
other  communities,  such  as  the  performance  of 
military  services,  dec 

HiRPim,  a  people  of  Samnium,  in  the  south- 
ern part.  They  are  generally  considered,  though 
coniessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  have  formed 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

HisPALis,  now  Seville^  an  ancient  and  fii- 
mous  city  of  HispaniA,  in  Beeturia,  on  the  left 
bank  oi  the  Bcetis,  below  Italica,  and  between 
that  place  and  the  Libystinus  lacns.  It  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin,'a8  the  name  suffleiently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  ecdonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  second  cokmy  in  the  time 
of  CsBsar,  HispaUs  assumed  the  name  <^  Julia 
Romnlea  or  Rofiulensis,  and  was  afterward% 
though  with  its  former  name,  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  juridical  Convenms  upon  the 
subdivision  ofthe  Farther  Spain.  Thefertunes 
of  this  city  were  more  remarkal^  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  commerce,  oo  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  long  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  When 
wrested  from  the  Moors  by  the  Spanish  monurdi 
Ferdinand  the  9d  of  Castile,  A.  D.  1918,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  that  prince, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  in  his  dommions ; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  was  added 
that  too  of  king  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  this 
that  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Bf oois, 
had  formed  a  kingdom  by  itaelf,  and,  as 
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HaPANU,  the  XBOBC  vcaleiii  oomitTy  of  En- 
me,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Mertiterranean.   It  fonns,  with  Portugal,  a  pe- 
ninaala  of  about  630  leagaes  in  circnmference. 
Various  names  were  assigned  to  this  country 
inantiqaity;  the  Qreeks  denominated  it  Iberia, 
and  knew  bat  the  portion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name;  the  Latins  called  it  Hespe- 
ria,  from  its  sitoation  towards  the  west ;  and 
the  name  of  Hispania,  which  outlasted  all.  has 
leached  the  present  day  in  that  of  Spaing  Et- 
^a^fwtf.  Spagna^  Ac.    This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceired  from  its  Carthaginian  inhabitants.  The 
whole  eowitnr  was  divided  between  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtiberi,  from  whence  the  regions 
inhabited  by  those  people  were  desisnated  re- 
spectirely  Iberia  and  Cfeltiberia.   After  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  borders  of  lieon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  mons,  toij^her  with  that  range, 
were  taken  as  a  diriding  line,  and  formed  tne 
separation  between  Hispania  Citerior  and  His- 
pania Ulterior.    It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augoatos  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensia, 
BsBtiea,  and  Lusitania,  weredefinitively  markec 
as  divisiaos  of  the  whole  peninsula.    lii^wnia 
is  agparaied  ftom  Africa  by  the  narrow  straits 
of  Cnbraltar,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  did  not 
alwi^  connect  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.    Of  the 
nomphj  of  Hl^ania  before  the  extension  of 
tae  Roman  dominion  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
ax  least,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
armies  and  arms,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geo^phers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geographical  distribution  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  divisions  of  ter- 
litory  and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
found  on  succeeding  to  the  posseaaions  of  the 
Carthajnnians  in  Snain.    We  look,  therefore, 
on  the  Ibehans  as  tne  first  and  proper  inhabit- 
anls  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,   and  on  the 
CSeltiberi  as' a  mixture  of  the  Iberi  and  the 
Cells.    Of  the  former  we  might  treat  theore- 
tiealhf  at  some  length,  but  the  authority  of  his- 
tory IS  wantii^;  to  give  them  place  in  a  work 
like  this.    For  the  early  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
ise  themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjeo- 
tme;  jet  some  authority,  founded  upon  fiids, 
there  v  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, manner,  and  cause  of  their  passage  into 
the  possessions  of  the  people  of  Iberia.    It  is 
br  DO  means  a  settled  point  that  the  Celts  of 
meria  were  of  the  same  line  as  those  of  Gaul ; 
yet  the  best  authorities  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
^some  to  have  been  Illyrians,  who,  passing 
mto  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  only  so  &r  connected  with  Gaul 
as  they  minr  have  become,  in  passing  along  its 
8ea>4x)ard  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  The 
period  of  the  Cdtic  estaUishment  in  (Saul  may 
be,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  referred  to 
a  venr  odebrated  era  of  anti^mty ;  to  that, 
nameiy,*  in  which  Sesac  fionrBhed  in  Egypt 
and  Cfaarilana  in  Lacedaemonia,  B.  C.  about 
860  years,  and  near  the  time  in  which  the 
affiurs  of  Gbreece  and  Asia  were  receiving  their 
fat  hisloiieal  impmlwioa  in  the  rhapaodies  of 


Hie  same  calculation  which  fixes  iMi 
opoch  in  the  accounts  of  the  Cehm,  soMmB 
them  to  have  entered  from  Aquitaina  in  Gairi, 
not  long  after  their  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  to  have  migrated  skfwlj  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  settling  first  the  regions  of 
Gallicia  and  Lusitania^  and  passing  at  a  later 
period  into  Betica.    Firmljr  established  in  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  called  Celti- 
beri,  by  the  time  that  the  Phoenicians  arrived 
upon  the  southern  coast  the  Cehae  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country  from  the 
Mediierraneaa  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  beyond 
the  Iberus  to  the  Herculeum  Fretum.     The 
adventurous  merchants  of  Phoenicia  were  long 
acquainted  with  that  part  of  Hi^wnia  which 
la^  nearest  to  their  continent,  before  the  extent 
of*^  their  knowledge  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enteiprise :  and  for  a  long  time  after 
it  became  notorious  that  th^  had  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  bat 
vaguely  conjectured  that  their  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  some  distant  region  in  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expnsMed  it,  the  limits 
of  the  world.    The  first  settlement  of  this  Asia^ 
tic  people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, appears  to  have  been  efiected  in  the  little 
island  of  Erythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  building  their  first  great  cirr,  aod 
founding  their  first  great  colony,  at  Gades, 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  1000.    This,  to  be  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Celts,   and  perhaps,  thongh  the  Phoenicians 
certainly  did  not  extend  themselves  over  t^ 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  pec^le,  th«r 
may  have  effected  this  first  colonization,    b  » 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  account  ol 
Yell.  Paterculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principalW^  assumed,  may  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  of  these  bold  navigators  and  indefeti^ 
gable  traders  was  not  established  by  conquest  in 
any  part  of  Spain,  but  introducing  their  arta, 
and  m  some  measure  their  ciyiUzation.  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  fViendly  terms,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  ana  to  settle  colonies  without  nav 
testation  through  the  ^reatarpazt  of  what  was 
afterwards  calted  Bntica.    While  the  Pherai- 
cians  were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon  , 
the  Spanish  coasts,  tne  Carthagihiana,  them- 
selves a  Tyrian  people  and  inheriting  the  cam* 
mercial  spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like character,  appeared  to  di^te  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  territory.    In  a  short  time  the 
Phoenicians^ost  their  principal  cities,  and  the 
Carthaginians  estaWsned  themaelves  in  their 
stead,  not  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.    In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intnv 
duced,  in  this  western  eomer  of  Europe,  tl» 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  coun- 
tries.   The  Rhodians,  Samiaas,  and  Phocnans, 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  reeions^ 
and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  end  Phcs- 
nidan,  ^e  character  and  langnaee  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.     The  islanders  of  zsntc  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  Sagnntam, 
and  the  Phocteans  of  Bfarseilles  erected  the 
city  of  AfRfmrtsj,  the  Emporiae  of  the  Romaaa. 
These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy  tlse  w^ 
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I  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  reeonrae  to 
the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  allies  of  the 
Ampuritaaa,  the  Romans  first  displayed  their 
ensigns  beyond  the  Pyrenees.     The  various 
incidents  of  the  war  that  followed  belong  to 
history,  and  we  have  here  onlv  to  observe,  that 
with  this  began  the  Roman  dominion  in  His- 
pania.    The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  the  rule  of  the  friends  whose 
assistance  the^  had  unadvisedly  sought :    but 
the  Romans  did  not  the  less  proceed' to  divide 
the  whole  peninsula  into  the  Nearer  and  the 
Farther  Spain,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
the  former  extending  firom  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Anas,  now 
the  ChuuUama  and  the  Batis,  along  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  to  the  D^diUrranean.    Under  their 
native  Lasitanian  leader  Viriatus,  the  inhabit- 
ants made  an  effort  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevail^,  and 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 
patriot  were  exercised  in  vain.    The  magni- 
ficent attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liberty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far   distant  province,  was  frustrated  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers ;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  Pompey, 
were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  Ronuin 
legions,  whose  nmnbers  had  overwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitania;  and  Spain  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.    A   partial 
rising  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
pheaply  quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
nothmg  remained  for  the  people  of  Hispania 
but  subnussion  and  a  hopeless  peace.    "  Under 
Au^fustns,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  part- 
ed mto  two,  BaHca  and  iMsUania;  at 'the 
same  time  that  the  citerior  assumed  the  name 
of  ThrrticonensiSy  from  Tarraco^  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius,  where  Lusitania  terminated; 
and  the  eastern,  almost  entire,  to  the  confines 
of  Bsetica,  which,  deriving  this  name  ft-om  the 
river  Baetis,  that  traversed  it  during  its  whole 
course,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
nkmg  the  bank  of  the  river  Anas,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusitania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  oetween  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
and  Durius.    This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  to  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.    It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclesian  and 
Constantine,  when  the  number  of  provinces 
was  multiplied  by  subdivisions,  that  the  Tarrar 
eonois  was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces;'one  towards  the  limits  of  Bsetica,  and 
adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
ci^  of  Carthago  nova  communicated  the  name 
of  Ckifikaginensis !  the  other  on  the  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tion of  CaUaici  or  CaUaei^^xi  the  ansle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  nortn-east,  has 
given  the  name  CalUBcia,  still  subsisting  in  that 
of  OaUieia.    Independently  of  this  distinction 
of  provinces,  Spain  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  divided  into  jurisdictions,  called  CW> 
fWHtef,  of  which  there  are  counted  fourteen ; 
each  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  principal  city  of 
the  district    We  proceed  now  to  a  particular 
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is  probable  that  Bietica  was  amdag  the  < 
inhabited,  or  at  least  amonff  the  fiiat  that  re> 
ceived  a  foreign  colony.  The  principal  people 
by  which  it  was  inhabited  were  the  rollowinR: 
1st.  The  Turdetani,  the  most  powerful  of  til, 
and  so  extensively  ^read  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdetania  was  some- 
times applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Bstica. 
Near  to  these  in  Baetica,  and  also  in  Luaiumia, 
were  the  Turduli,  confounded  often  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  The  southern 
coast  of  this  province,  the  earliest  that  bent  to 
the  fortune  of  Rome,  was  occupied  by  the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  their  surname  of  P»ni,  are 
thought  to  lutve  been  of  Carthaginian  origin, 
and  later,  therefore,  in  the  penir^ula  than  the 
other  people  mentioned  above.  The  people 
who  after  the  dissemination  of  the  race  of  Celts 
throughout  the  country,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Celtici  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rest, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  river  and 
the  Tagus,  on  the  coast.  In  Lusitania,  the 
people  from  whom  that  province  took  its  name, 
extended  from  the  Tas^iis,  also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  Vettones,  on  the  borders  of  Tarraconenas. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cat- 
laici,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  peofde, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  love 
of  liberty.  The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be- 
longed to  this  confederacy,  were,  however,  sep- 
arately, a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Artabro, 
Cape  Pinitterre.  Eastward  of  these,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures, 
in  the  modem  Asbwrias ;  and  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  and  within  the  same  moan- 
tains  and  the  sea,  were  theCantabri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partakmg  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  fir^  upon  their 
march  from  Gaul,  pursued  the  line  of  coast 
which  their  posteri^  retained.  Eastward  ot* 
these  people,  and  <hi  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  vascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Qaicannf.  They  ex- 
tended lo  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  or  Bbro^  in 
the  country  named  in  modem  times  Navarre. 
Still  father  east,  between  the  mountains,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Dlergetes,  the 
Ceretani,  the  Indij^etes,  the  Ausetani,the  Lale- 
tani,  the  Cosetani,  &c.  in  that  country,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  which  are  desipinated  Co- 
talans.  The  Bastitani,  Contestani,  Edetani, 
and  Oretani,  with  many  other  nations,  occupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Bsetica.  Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpentani 
and  the  Celtiberi,  masters,  according  to  Polyhios, 
of  900  flourishing  cities.  A  long  repose  sue- 
ceeded  the  final  extension  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territories  possessed  ov  all  these 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  b^  the  northern  warriors,  were  the  first 
interraption  of  the  long  tranouillity  enjoyed  by 
the  subdued  but  not  oppressea  peninsula.  Thie 
policy  of  the  emperors  used  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another ;  and  the  fierce  people  firom  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  foroKB  of  northern 
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(kmmf,  vko,  muier  the  name  of  Vandals, 
SaefH^  aod  Alaaa,  in  the  reign  of  Honorios 
endeaTonied  to  foree  the  fitfdiest  barriersof  the 
profiaeeii  woe  lor  a  tinw  repelled  by  the  arms 
of  the  stipendiaiy  Goth^  who,  about  the  same 
lime,  partly  as  tiibatanes  and  partly  as  con- 
qaerois,  had  established  themsenres  m  Catalo- 
nia. About  the  year  419,  the  Gothic  leader 
haviog  died,  the  Vandals  rose  again,  and  pass- 
ing into  Spain,  affixed  their  name  in  that  of 
Vuidaliisia,  now  AndaLuna^  to  that  part  of 
BaBtica  which  lay  between  the  Marianas  and 
Orospeda  mantes  and  the  littoral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  wars  that  succeeded  were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  left  at  last  in 
poasesuon  of  the  Goths  the  whole  of  Spain 
except  Qalicia,  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sneri,  together  with  the  part  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Minius  and  thebntrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraoonensis  formins 
afterwards  a  part  of  the  kingdoms  ciLeon  and 
of  OU  CasHk.  Till  713  the  Goths  retained 
possession  of  this  country,  engrafting  onnhe 
various  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  populated,  their 
ovnpeciuiar  characteristics,when  a  new  people, 
crosnng  over  from  Africa,  put  an  end  to  their 
rale,  and  fixed  a  Moorish  monarchy  in  ^pain. 
The  fiiU  of  this  empire,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bloors  from  Granada  by  the  Catholic  king  Fer- 
dinaqd,  may  be  considered  as  the  fioid  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  manner 
in  which  the  country  was  first  colonized,  the 
nufflI)erieS8  changes  which  it  underwent,  affect- 
ing radically  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tkms,  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  all  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  maoe  the  people  as  various 
as  the  climate  and  the  soil.  Gaucia  and  the 
nasrh  bear  yet  the  evidence  of  having  entertain- 
ed the  bold  and  hardy  children  of  the  wild  forests 
and  (roxen  seas  of  Germany ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  with  a 
pnmlation  that  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  origin. 
The  fdlowing  account  of  the  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Spain  is  taken  iVom  IVAnville :  *'On 
the  side  wnere  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  endoaed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from GauL  IbenuLtl^c -BS^^t ^ ^^ niost north- 
em  of  its  rivers.  Durius,  the  Duero,  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese,  Douroi)  and  the 
7\u«f,  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  the  middle 
of  uris  continent,  shape  their  courses  almost  in 
a  parallel  direction  towards  the  west.  In  the 
southern  part  Anas,  or  Guadi-Ana  and  BatiSf 
which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Maures  in 
Spain,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Guadi-al-Ki- 
bir,  or  the  Great  River,  run  more  obliquely  from 
the  east  towluds  the  south.  Sucro,  or  the  Xvr 
cor,  wliicb  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Bftimus,  or  the  AfinAo  (which  should 
be  pronoonced  Mgno,)  having  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  northward  of  the  Dnrms.  may  also  be 
cited  here ;  omitting  at  present  the  mention  of 
other  rivers,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces.  Among 
the  mountains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
Unbeda  extends  its  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  Cantabrians 
towards  the  north,  continues  southward  to  that 
of  the  Celtiberians.  Orospeda  is  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  sources  of  the  Ba- 
tis:  and  what  is  now  called  Sierra  Idorena 
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derives  its  name  fltmi  Marianus  mons,  between 
OutiU  and  Anddkaia,  This  continent  forms 
many  promontories,  of  which  three  are  suffi- 
ciently eminent  to  be  distinguished  here:  Gha^ 
ridemum  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  Cape  Ga- 
la; Sacrum,  and  Artabrum  or  Nerium,  on  the 
ocean ;  the  nrst  of  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  other  that  of  pinisUrre, 
And  these  are  the  features  of  nature  most  pro- 
minent and  remarkable  in  this  country."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  in  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsula  so  abundant- 
ly produced,  have  long  disappeared :  the  mines 
have  been  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  au- 
thority of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  relations  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
S'odigious  supplies  of  gold,  &c.  which  not  only 
e  Phcenicians,  but  in  much  later  days  the 
Romans,  drew  from  this  affluent  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  testimonies  prove,  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  so  abundant  was  the , 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  they  * 
obtained  for  their  tjrifling  wares,  that  their 
ships  being  insufficient  for  its  transportation  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  iinple* 
ments,  to  convey  it  across  the  waters.  Boasi 
St.  Spagn. 

Hisn«A,  "  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Eubcean  cities,  founded,  as  it  is  said,  by  an 
Athenian  colony,  in  the  district  of  EUopia, 
which  once  communicated  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  Scymnus  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  from  Artemisium. 
But  it  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession, 
and  on  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war  it 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skakeoffthe  tailing  yoke  of  this  power,  Histi«ea 
probably  took  a  prominent  pan,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  severity  displayed  towards  its 
imfortunate  inhabitants  by  Pericles,  who  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  possessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which 
they  had  evacuated.  Strabo.  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  informs  us,  that  the  Histieeans 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  their  town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  cf  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Histiaea,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Xyry- 
mos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Callas.  This 
city  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  coast  opposite  to 
the  cape  Volo  of  Thessaly."    Cram.  Or. 

ItaroNTOM,  "  once  the  haunt  of  savage  pi- 
rates,  who.  as  Strabo  reports,  formed  their " 
dwellings  y'om  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  like  beasts  of  prey  than 
civilized  beings.  This  town  is,  however,  after- 
wards enumerated  bv  Frontinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Rome ;  ana  il??  ruins,  which  are  still 
visible,  attest  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  spleO' 
dour  and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinius.  It  is  now  called  Vasta  tPAfumone, 
Oram.  R. 

HisTBiA,  that  part  of  Venetja  which  lay 
below  the  riverFormio  in  the  shape  of  a  penm- 
si]da,  between  the  waters  of  the  Tergestiena 
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flimn.  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Ftaaatiais  Bunis, 
or  ntiier  the  river  Ania.  Before  the  time  of' 
'Auffiistiis,  Histria  formed  no  part  of  Italy, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Formio ;  but  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  asthe  Arsia,  of  course  included 
Histria  in  Italy.  The  Histrians  were  originally 
an  Illvrian  people,  and  like  the  other  lUyrians, 
probably  ol  Thracian  ori^.  Ancient  fable 
nas  rendered  Histria  more  lamous  than  it  would 
have  become  from  its  political  or  historical  im- 
portance ;  and  the  fiction  of  the  Argonauts,  with 
the  tragic  story  that  g^ve  name  to  the  Absyr- 
ttdes,  according  to  mvthological  traditions,  has 
given  it  a  frequent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
poets  of  antiquity. 

HoMOLE.  "Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  LapithsB,  and  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan. 

CeUfduonubigejKe  qwum  vertice  mantis  ah  alio 
DetcendmiU  OnUtnuri,  HomoUn  Othrymqw  ni- 

vaUm 
Lmju^nUes  eurm  rapido.  JEn.  7, 674. 

From  Pau8ania.s  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foim- 
tains.  One  of  these  were  apparently  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  8trabo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole was  near  the  month  of  the  Peneus,  and 
ApoUonins  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 
Cram, 

HoMOLOiDBs,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 
Thebes.    5to«.  7Sle6.7,v.353. 

HoMONADA,  now  ErmtTutk,  on  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  anumg  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  This  town  of 
Cilicia  Trachsea  was  situated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  almost  impregnable ;  and  the  inhabits 
ants,  like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions. 
(Vid.  CUiciay)  being  greatly  addicted  to  a  pre- 
datory life,  were  enabled  in  these  fastnesses  to 
carry  on  in  the  surrounding  country  an  harass- 
ing war  of  depredation  with  the  greatest  secu- 
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_IoRE8TJE,  a  Caledonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Pritk  of  7>zy,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Esk.    ifAnviUe. 

HoRTA,  or  HoRTiNUM,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber. 
Virr.  JBn.  7,  v.  716.  r 

Horn,  I.  (AoRiFPJE.)  Near  to  the  Panthecm 
were  the  gardens  and  baths  of  Agrippa,  be- 
mieathed  1^  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  gardens  was  the  collection  of 
water  upon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himseK  with  sea-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
part  of  this  piece  of  water  was  called  the  Eu- 
ripns. ^11.  Cjbsaris.  The  celebrated  gar- 
dens of  CsBsar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 
er of  the  people's  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  situate  in  the  region  called 
Transtyberina. 

"  Moreover  he  hisUh  left^ou  ail  his  walks 
His  private  arbours  and  new  planted  orchards 
€H  this  side  Tiber ;  he  halk  left  them  you 
TV  walk  abroad  amd  recreate  yowrsdves.^ 
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—III.  DoMmA.  The  gardens  of  ENmicB, 
the  aunt  of  Nero,  were  also  in  this'  regioo,  in 
the  Campus  Vaticanus.  Long  afi^rwards  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  Uiere  a  maosoleum 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mo- 
dem Rome,  has  gainea  still  more  celebrity  as 
the  CasUe  of  St.  Angela,  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  pontifis  in  cases  of  sedition  and  atack, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor.^-^IV .  Iamijb.  The  gardens  of  La- 
mia, in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 
of  Caligula,  adjoined  those  of  MsBcenas  in  the 

region  called  Esquilina. ^V.  Juui  Martu- 

Lf8.  These  retreats,  commemorated  by  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  Monie  Marioy  in  the  region  Transtyberina, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  the  Glivus  Cinns. 

VI.  Neronis.    a  little  farther  from  the 

banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
and  here  the  imperial  executioner  stood  to  de- 
light in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecuted  disciples  of  the  new  religion  of 

the  Gralilaeans. ^  v  II.  Sallostr.    In  the  re^ 

gion  called  Alta  Semita,  near  the  baths  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  were  the  famous 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  brief  remarks  of 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  on 
those  of  the  Romans  in  general,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sensualix. 
"The  various  villas  that  encircle  modem  Rome 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beamies,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  city,  which  seems  to  have 
been  environed  with  gardens,  and  almost  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  shadjr  retirements.  Thus 
Julius  Caesar  had  a  spacious  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people: 
Maecenas  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  plea- 
sure-ground, a  considerable  part  of  the  Esqui- 
line  hill,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
burial-|dace  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  resort 
of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Horti 
LucuUam  and  Smn2umt,incidently  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  c^ebrated  re* 
treat  of  the  historian  Sallust,  adorned  with  so 
much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  fivourite  resort  of  successive  emperors. 
This  garden  occupied  the  extremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Pincian  hills,  and  enclosed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  circus.  The 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alaric  entered  the  city.  The  gardens  of 
LucuUus  are  supposed  to  nave  bordered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli- 
cious retreats,  which  cove;«d  the  summit  and 
brow  of  the  Pincian  mount,  gave  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  CoUis  Hortfdonim.  To  the  in- 
termingled graces  of  town  and  country  that 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Romans,  Horace  alludes,  when, 
addressing  Fuscus  Aristius,  he  says 

Nempe  inter  varias  nuMiw  sylva 
as  in  the  verse  immediately  foDowing 
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he  evidently  hints  at  the  extensive  views  which 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  loAy  aputments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  puipose  of  command- 
ing a  wide  range  of  coontry." 

uoenriLU,  a  town  on  the  Po.  Tacit.  Aim. 
%  c  40.-'PUn,  31,  c.  13. 

HiTNMi,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  i/lh  century,  and 
settled  in  Pannonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hvneary.  Of  ail  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
whose  immediate  ori^  is  more  obscure,  or 
whose  early  progress  is  more  unsatu^foctor ily 
traced,  t^an  that  of  the  Huns.  Two  modes 
may  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their 
rise,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  di^e- 
rent  resolts,  mav  yet  perhaps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  these  observes  the  analogy,  in 
customs,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Hnnni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes:  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
ports, mnsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  that  clas- 
sic authors,  or  rather  authors  living  alter  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The 
argument  deduced  from  affinities  of  language 
join  the  population  of  Hungry  to  the  Finnish 
tribes  that  dwelt  about  the  Uralian  countries ; 
but  this  refers  rather  to  the  jpeople  who  occu- 
pied the  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns, 
on  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Huns  or  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passage 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wall  over  a  large  portira  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  when  the  increase  of  the  impe- 
rial power  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnish  power  within  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  reduced  that  hau^ty  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  servitude  or  emigration.  While  sub- 
mission and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  large 
numbers  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the 
wide  responsjboth  euUivated  and  uncultivated, 
that  lay  Defore  them.  One  bodv,  pushing  their 
march  towards  the  borders  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, possessed  themselves  of  the  province  of 
Sogdiana ;  while  another,  proceedmg  still  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Cfreal  Bungi&y. 
"  The  Ouni,^  says  Malte-Bmn^  '*  mhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Hims  who  rendered  themselves 
illustrious  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  they 
occupied  the  same  countries,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  natnes."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  geographer,  ITAn  ville, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  still  masters  of 
their  seats  beside  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the 
close  of  the  5th  century.  "  In  the  description," 
he  continues, "  that  we'have  of  the  person  of  At- 
tila,  we  recognize  the  features  of  the  Calmucks 
who  wander  aver  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta- 
nr,  which  extend  from  the  nortn  of  the  Caspian 
Stt  to  the  frwitier  of  China.    For  he  was  short 


(^  stature,  with  hi^  shoulders,  broad  head,  1)1^ 

tie  eyes,  flat  nose,  of  swarthy  lint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sahiri  was  a  particular  name 
to  those  Huns  established  at  the  foot  of  Cauca- 
sus." The  crossing  of  the  Volga  by  this  peo- 
ple was  the  beginning  of  new  contests,  in  which 
It  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but  * 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Ahini  were  the 
first  subdued  by  them,  and  the  Hunnish  ranks 
were  swelled  l^  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.  The  GkMhic  empire  of  Her- 
manric,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Eux* 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  power ;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dying  hordes, 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them- 
selves,  to  beg  protection  within  the  still  shelter- 
ing power  of  tne  Roman  dominions.  (  VU.  CM- 
Ut.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  for  it  is  evident  that, 
though  in  their  Finnish  rdataons  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  their' 
Asiatic  origin  they  belongto  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Alrni^  as  do  also  the  Turks^whose  migrm- 
ticms  are  only  of  a  later  date.  The  Huns  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredations,  and  still  the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empire,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern- 
ment About  the  year  4S3  this  government 
was  established,  the  kingdom  of  Attila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scythia,  and  a  large 
division  of  theeastem  empire  was  detached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  the 
Hunnish  monarches  throne,  while  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  right  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  aA  the  region  tbrouch 
Which  the  earlier  Huns  had  passed  to  the  walto 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territorv.  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  Qepids  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  had  retreated  to  the  narrow  pountiy  of 
the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  soon  after  overwhelm- 
ed by  new  comers  from  the  inexbauslible  north. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  bom,  of 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  8ar- 
matia,  and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparina  new  enemies  for 
Europe ;  and  the  Avars,  anotoer  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stoek  as  the  Hum, 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  received  the  name  of  Turks. 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonians  the  possessions  of  extensive  eoim- 
tries  in  the  European  Sarmatia.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Lombards  and  QepidsB,  these  Avars  eom- 
bined  with  the  former,  and  on  the  exterminatioQ 
of  their  enemies  thev  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  thus  been  rendered 
destimie,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  McBsia  and  Dacia,  in  the  modem  coun- 
tries of  Wallachla,  Moldavia,  Tran^lvania, 
and  Hungry,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
When  Albou,  the  Lombard  king,  evaenating 
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of  ItAly,  the  Huns  or  A  van.  traiupoitiae  tfiem- 
selves  over  the  Danube,  effected  the  settlement 
of  the  province  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  of  900  j^ears, 
they  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
rvqpiion  of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  the  authority  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
west,  revived  in  Charlemagne,  was  extended 
over  this  province  of  the  former  emperors.  Stich 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  propess  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avars  in  Europe,  the  later  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians  are  3ret  to  be  traced 
and  elucidated.  Ii  does  not  ai^>ear  that  the  first 
invaders  of  Europe  from  the  Tartar  countrie;$ 
at  any  time  furgot  their  distant  homes  and  Asisr 
tic  origin,  and  the  borders  of  Persia  were  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which,  as  well'as  the  shepherds 
of  the  Volga,  acknowledged  an  affinity  with  the 
descendants  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  We  have 
alreuiy  seen  a  later  branch  of  the  same  people, 
with  tne  name  of  Turks,  pursuing  the  march 
of  their  brethren  (torn  the  confines  of  China, 
and  driving  before  them  the  weaker  but  uncon- 
querable Avars.  The  eastern  name  of  these 
people  seem  to  have  been  Magiars,  and  this 
also  is  the  name  of  a  portion  ofthat  people  by 
whom  the  last  barbarian  conquests  were  effect- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  who  still  form  apart,  though 
not  a  large  #ne,  of  the  population  ofthat  coun- 
try. The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
oi  this  migration  and  incursi(m,  in  which  the 
scattered  bodies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  uncivilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Magiars,  forming  what  is  called  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of. 
Hunganr.  *'  We  learn  from  the  old  national 
songs  of  the  Magiars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,  Dens  or  DeiUu^ 
Magtr  or  Miig(try  and  Bastard.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Uiese  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
and  silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Magog,  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Gog,  was  a 
grandson  of  Japheth,  and  the  first  kin^  of  Scy- 
Qua.  According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
eor  and  Hnnor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
WH  a  hundred  and  eight  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  manv  tribes.  Eikele  or  Attila  was 
sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Attila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  f^m 
Scythia  took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or 
Aimus,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  dream ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.  A  re- 
dundant population  was  the  cause  of  these  mi- 
grations. Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
every  one  of  the  106  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber amounted  to  216,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armies,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
90,857,  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes 
'  or  dukes,  the  BfUm  Moger  or  the  seven  Ma- 
giars. The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  AUimu,  SUud.  Kwndu, 
(hmdj  TVw,  TViia,  and  TuhiUmm.  The  Hun- 
gariaas  passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
TVIft^m,  and  marched  on  Sousdal,  which  might 
have  beien  the  same  as  Susai,  the  aocient 
capital  of  Attila's  empire.  They  removed  from 
that  plaee  and  settled  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian,  a  town  in  the 
goTwnunent  of  Varonez  ( Woronesch.)  They 
mtt  mriSstA  from  their  new  terriloiy  by  king 
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king  of  Great  Bioravia.  Duke  Almus  pot  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavonians  m  Sima  (  ajow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him.  and  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the  ^^  "•»"■** 
principality  of  Lodomiria  or  Wladimir.  Ar^, 
nis  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  iqountains, 
and  invaded  the  countrv  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
whieh  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ung^- 
Var  that  was  built  in  884.  But  according  to 
another  account  the  Hungarians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania in  862,  and  were  driven  from  it  in  889 
by  the  Patzinakiles  or  Pelchenegues.  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  do- 
minions of  Aipad.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  migrations  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  which  unfortunately  are  disregarded 
and  rejected  by  the  mcmks,  the  only  peisoos  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  three 
regions,  DentUf  Moger,  and  Bostard,  were  TVn- 
duch  or  Twrfan,  Great  Hungary  or  the  country 
of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  Busliku,rit^  the 
Pascaivr  H  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled 
by  kings  of  the  Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the 
earliest  known  country  of  the  Magiars.  It  fol- 
lows from  these  statements  that  the  Hunga- 
rians must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  veiy 
extensive  country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that 
reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  <^er  fads, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  se- 
ven tnbes,  ajmear  to  corroborate  them.  When 
compared  with  the  statements  of  different  histo- 
rians, and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migrations  of 
the  Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  settiements 
in  the  Hunni-Var,  cannot  be  thought  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  migration, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  Known ;  but  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  AuiU  were 
contounaed  with  the  achievements  of  the  Ma- 
giars, that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
man  is  generally  believed.  The  passages  in 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mazares,  Gkazares, 
ana  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  obscure ;  still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  eveiy  arbitrary  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ma- 
giars inhabited  the  banks  of  the  ITpper  Don  af- 
ter the  Ongres,  whom  the  Byzantines  contbond- 
ed  with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni- 
Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discus- 
sions to  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  state  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have  at  dififer- 
ent  times  been  altered.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  were  final- 
ly checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Mersebhrg  in  933,  and  of  Otho  the  Istat  Augs- 
huTg  in  966.  The  Hungarians  were  then  a 
barbarous  people,  ^dieted  to  superstition  and 
maj^c,  like  the  Finns ;  eating  horse-flesh  at  their 
religious  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown." 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danabe  by  the  pUda  now  pmteeled  tqr 
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dM^mt  of  Vngk-VoT  and  MumJuUtchg  they 

JBTided  aU  the  low  country,  and  left  the  moon- 
tainous  districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to 
the  Slovacks^  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  Miravaman  monarchy.  They  advanced  on 
the  south-west  to  the  base  of  the  Stjrrian  and 
Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in  these  regions 
Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life, 
and  possessed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  large  plains  were  well  adapted.  The 
same  country  had  been  successively  subdued 
bv  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns,  and 
Awares;  but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabit- 
ed, probably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  the  north-west  of  Transylvania,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szamos,  whicn  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  the  year  1002,  or  at  the  time  of  its 
onion  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  century.  The  population  of 
the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumanians  and 
Jdzyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania." 
MaUe-Brvn, 

Htampeu,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
above  the  city  of  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
and  caused  the  mountain  to  receive  the  epithet 
of  AvRM«f«(.  Between  this  sumxnit  and  that 
called  JNaupleia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castaly ',  and  from  them  also  the  criminals 
convicted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Pheedriades  wAs  given  to  these  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  Herodotus, 
^.TQ.—Dioior.  SU.  16,  523.— 5^A.  Aid.  1126. 

BjAUPouSf  a  city  of  Phocis,  mi  the  Cephi- 
808,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.   Herodot.  8. 

HrANTHBs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boeotia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
sometimes  called  H^anlhius,  because  he  is  king 
of  Bosotia.    Ovid  Md.  3,  v.  147. 

Htantis,  an  ancient  name  of  BoBotia. 

Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its  honey.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 

in  the  island,  Magna. Another  Hybla,  south 

of  the  former,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  ^a- 
cuse,  was  called  also  Megaris.  Pom.  5,  c.  &. — 
Stri.  h.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.— Ou:.  Verr.  3,  c.  43, 1. 

6.  c.  25.— StZ.  14.  v.  26.— Sto<.  14,  v.  201. 

A  city  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

HTDASPBi.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
passage  of  Alexander  before  eneaging  with 
Porus,  was  known  to  the  ancients  oy  a  variety 
of  names;  nor  do  the  modems  recognise  it  by 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Like  many 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributary  of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  sprincis  of  the  vast  Himalah^ 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cashmire, 
it  is  nayigiS>le  for  vessels  of  a  great  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  province  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Acesines,  with  which  it  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
modem  name  is  BthiU,  but  D'Anville  calls  it 
^SkanOrou. 

HrsaAOTSi,  a  river  of  India,  whose  course  is 
Bot  aecQxalely  known,  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  antiquity.  If  it  be  the  tame  at  flw 
Persian  Bansee  or  jRai^i,  it  rose  like  the  Hy- 
daspes,  in  the  Himalah  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Acesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  anciently 
illndefined  India,  or  the  modem  Cashmirt^  Ln- 
kore^  and  MooUar^  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  junction  of  those  rivers  above 
their  confluence  with  the  great  river  which  Ab- 
sorbed them  all.    Chaussard. 

Htdruntum,  and  Hyorub,  a  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  souih  of  Brundusium.  As  die 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  60 
miles,  Pyrrhus.  and  afterwardsVarro,  Pomper's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so  favourably  si- 
tuated. Hydras,  now  called  (Xfante,  is  but  an 
insignificant  town,  scarce  containing  3000  in- 
habitants. Plin.  3,  c.  11.— Oc.  15,  AU.  21,  1. 
16,  ep.  ^.—Lucan.  5,  v.  375. 

Hylas,  a  river  of  Bithynia.  This  river  was 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Hylas.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Hyle,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa» 
lus,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the 
town.  This  little  spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stood  were  derived  firom 
the  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  its  numerous  subter- 
ranean passages ;  and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a'distance  of  about  hve  miles,  the  mine 
of  Hyie  are  still  discernible. 

HyliaSj  a  river  of  Magna  Graecia.  '*  The 
river  Hylias,  which  formed,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Tnucydides,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Thurii  and-Crotona, 
answers  according  to  Romanelli,  to  a  rivulet 
tnamed  Calonato.  The  Greek  historian  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  sent 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Thurii.  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  firom  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  progress  through  the  territory  of 
that  city." 

Hyuce  Palds.     Vid,  Byle. 

Hyllub,  a  river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the 
Hermus.  It  is  called  also  Phryx  and  Phrygios. 
Liv.  37,  c.  28.— Herodot.  1,  c.  180. 

Hymettds,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  about  522 
niiles  in  circumference,  and  about  two  miles 
fh>m  Athens. "  This  celebrated  mountain  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Pames,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Attica  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  was 
divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was 
Hymettus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or  the  dry  H>qDQettus.  The  former  is  now  7W- 
lovounif  the  latter,  Lomwro  vMmi.  Hymettus 
was  especially  fJEunous  for  its  fragrant  flowers 
and  excellent  honey.  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  according 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines.  He- 
rodotua»affinns .  that  the  Pela^,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attir 
ca,  occupied  a  districtsituated  under  moimt  Hy- 
mettus 1  from  this,  however,  they  were  expellcSd, 
in  consequence,  as  Hecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count of  thr  ^perior  skill  exhOnted  by  these 
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itaBgcn  iiitbecQlnire  oflaad.  Some  rains, 
tedieatiTe  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  near 
the  monastery  of  Sifriani,  ai  the  foot  of  mount 
JYiU  iwMiti,  hare  been  thought  to  correspond 
with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  appa- 
rently called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain stood  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Hymettius.  and 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Pluviusand  Apollo  Provi- 
dns.  '  Hymettus,'  says  Dodwell,  *  rises  gently 
from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  to 
its  summit;  its  eastern  and  western  sides  are 
abrupt  and  rocky;  its  outline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  even  and  regular,  but  its  sides  are 
farrowed  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  its  base  is 
hrolnsn  into  many  small  insular  hills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  from  Pentelikon,  where 
its  oreadth  only  is  seen,  it  resembles  mount 
Yesuvios  in  its  form.  The  rock  of  this  moun- 
tain is  in  general  composed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  stone.    On  the  western  side,  near  the 


lastery  of  Karetu,  is  an  ancient  quarry  of 
frey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  white  marble;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  with 
strata  of  green  mica,  that  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic'  The  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
nettns  is  still  in  great  estimation ;  the  best  is 
mocnred  at  the  monasteries  of  Sirnani  and 
Etureas.  Dodwell  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  modem  name  of  Hvmettus  is  lydo-vouni, 
or  the Bdad  mountain.  Thissingular  appellation 
is  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  Monte 
jiiitfs,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  unmean- 
ing corraption  of  mons  Hymettus.  It  appears 
firmn  Horace's  account  to  have  been  once  cover- 
ed with  forests,  if  he  is'not  rather  alluding  to 
the  maible  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

Nim  trades  Hymeltia 
PrimuiU  recisas  vUima  eoltmnas 
Africa,  On.  II.  17,  3. 

It  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  is 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  a  sun-burnt  ap- 
pearance.**   Cram. 

Htpjbpa,  or  Ipepa,  now  BerH,  a  town  of 
Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus,  between  mount  Tmo- 
las  and  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  I3.^0vid.  ^kt. 
Il^v.  152. 

Htpanis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Bog  J  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  Berodot.  4,  c.  53, 
^tc^^Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  285. 

Htpates,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Gamarina. 
JUa,  14,  V.  231. 

Hypata,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chios,  the  chief  citv  of  the  (Eniones.  The  na- 
tional councils  of  tne  ^tolians  were  frequently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
Into  the  possession  of  that  people ;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  the  geography  of  the  lower  empire,  this  place 
was  designated  by  the  name'of  Ne«  Patrae,  and 
its  rains  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  l^airagiek.    Liv.  41,  c.  25. 

Hf  PBRBdRBi,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Barooe  and  Asia,  who  were  said  to  live  to 
«ii  increoible  age,  even  to  a  thousand  vears,  and 
in  the  enjo^ent  of  all  possible  felicity.  The 
mh  was  nid  to  rise  and  set  to  them  Wt  once 
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a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  are  niaoed 
by  Virgil  under  the  north  pole.  The  word  signi- 
fies petitle  toko  inha&it  beyond  ike  wind  Boreas, 
Thrace  was  the  residence  of  Boreas,  according 
to  the  ancients.  Whenever  the  Hjiperboreana 
made  ofierings,  they  always  sent  them  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  who  received  them.  The 
word  Hyperboreans  is  applied,  in  general,  to  all 
those  who  inhabit  any  cold  climate.  Plin.  4,  e. 
12, 1.  6,  c  n.'-'MUa,  3,  c.  b.—  Virg.  a.  1,  ▼. 
240,  1.  3,  V.  169  and  ^l.^Berodat,  4,  c  13, 
Ac— C«r.  N.  D.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c.  12.  • 

Hyperea,  and  Hyperia,  I.  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Sirab. 

9. It.  Another  in  Messenia,  in  Pelopoone- 

sus.    FHacc.  1,  v.  375. 

Hyphasis,  called  also  Hypanis,  according  to 
the  oriental  geographers  Beak  or  Biak^  a  nver 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotis,  this  ri- 
ver rose  in  the  hi^h  mountains  of  Asia,  between 
India  and  Scythia,  and,  alter  flowing  through 
that  ill-explored  country  which  Alexander^ 
conquests  only  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesines, 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  itselfl  The 
modern  Lahore  is  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
river,  after  ii  comes  from  Caskmire ;  and  its 
wateK  on  the  south-eastern  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  taking  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
provinces  of  Mw^n,  Beerkanair,  ^XiADaopobra, 
This  is  generally  considered  to  have  marked  the 
limit  of  the  conquests  of  the  mad  Macedonian. 
HvpSA,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicilv,  falling 
into  the  Crinisus,  and  then  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean near  Selinus.    lUd.  14.  v.  228. 

Hyrcania,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  east  bv  Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Parthia, 
and  on  tne  west  by  Atropatia  or  Atropatene, 
the  northern  part  of  Media.  "  Divided  from 
Parthia  bjr  the  interposition  of  Coronus,  part 
of  the  main  body  of  mount  Taurus ;  the  way 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by' the  scymitar  of  Mortis  Hali, 
their  second  Mahomet,  is  not  above  fortv  yards 
in  breadth  in  the  broadest  parts  of  it ;  tne  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clouds ;  with 
small  strength  easily  defended  asainst  mighty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcania  from 
H3rrcana,  a  large  and  spacious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  sometimes  called  Caspia  also,  from 
the  Caspii.  a  chief  people  of  it ;  of  whom  it  is 
reported,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
a^  of  70  years,  they  used  to  shut  them  up  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  no  longer  asenil  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  both  these  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  Ls  by  Mercator  called  i>i- 
argunitnl,  by  some  late  travellers  Mezendram^ 
and  by  some  others  Corcam?^  The  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  country  was  Hyrcania,  now  Mrjan 
or  Corcan.  Bevl.  Cosjn.-^—W,  A  town  of 
Lydia,  destroyed  oy  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  received  its 
name  from  a  body  of  Hyrcanians,  transported 
thither  under  the  kings  oi  Persia  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian.  Marmora  probablj  occu- 
pies its  site.    lyAnviUe. 

Hyrcanum   mars,  a  large  sea,  called  also 
Caspian.    Vid.  Caspium  Mare. 
HYBUtm,  or  Uau,  a  town  of  Apulia,  whkh 
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fire  Bune  lo  the  Siiras  Unas.  Its  "  posidcm 
JUS  Bot  ]ret  been  clearly  aeceTtained,  partly  (rom 
the  cucimistaiice  of  tjiere  being  another  town 
of  the  flame  name  in  Messapia,  and  nartly  from 
the  sitaatioa  assigned  to  it  by  Puny,  to  the 
sottthof  the  promontory  of  Qarganos,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  tOTogn^hy  of  Strabo.  Hence 
Clnverius  and  CelmnQs  were  led  to  imagine 
that  there  were  two  distinct  towns  named  Urla 
tad  Hyrium ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  Garganus.  It 
most  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionysius  Pe- 
hegetes,  and  Ptolemy  mention  only  Hyrium, 
tnd  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
ohginaied  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
afely  place  the  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Rodi. 
Catulos  probably  alludes  to  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."    Cram. 

Htru,  I.  a  borough  of  Bceotia,  near  Aulis, 
with  a  lake,  river,  and  town,  of  the  same  name. 

IL  or  URU,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 

of  the  Ii^gian  peninsula,  '*  between  Brindisi 
and  .TYiimUo,  apparently  of  rreat  antiquity, 
since  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
someCretans,  who  formed  part  of  an  expedition 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos,  who  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus. 
AAer  the  failure  of  this  second  enterprise,  the 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wrecked  on  their  return  homb  near  the  shores 
ofhmpdi,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Uyrm,  together  with  other  colonies ;  and 
from  their  intermixing  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
hpvgian  Messapians.  It  was  this  circumstance 
Drobably  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
lapjrgians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  made  se- 
veral attenipcs  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
ments, but  that  on  one  occasion,  they,  with  their 
allies,  the  people  of  Rhegium,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  overthrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  was 
neater  than  bad  ever  before  been  experienced 
Of  any  Grecian  city.  Strabo,  in  bis  description 
« laOTgia,  does  not  fail  to  cite  this  passage  of 
Herodotos,  but  he  seems  undetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyrsei,  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By 
the  lint,  which  be  mentions  as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  eountry,  he  seems  to  designate  Oria ; 
Veretum,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  probable  the  word  Thynei  is  cor- 
rupt; for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it  Uria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way,  be- 
tween Bnmdusium  and  Tarentum.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  ager ;  and  it 
is  likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Itinerary." 
Crmm. 

Htrmdcb,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Elis, 
the  former  of  which  had  disappeared  m  Strabo's 
time,  whDe  the  latter  remamed.  It  was  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  C3Umrmza.    Cram. 

Htsub,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "  at  the  foot  of 
Cith«ron,  and  to  the  east  of  Platsea,  which  ap- 
pears at  one  time  to  have  been  included  within 
the  limits  of  Attica,  since  Herodotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  belonging  to  that  pro- 
▼inee;  daewhere  he  leads  « to  infer  that  it  was 


assigned  to  the  Platseans  bv  a  qieeial  anaagi* 
ment  of  the  Athenians.  Strabo  afBnaa  thai  it 
was  founded  by  Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Parasopian  district  Pausanias  expreaaly 
states  that  HysisB  was  a  Boeotian  town,  but  in 
his  time  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
siae  should  be  looked  for  near  the  village  of 
PUUania,  said  U)  be  one  mile  fiKim  Plauea,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Qell."    Cram. 

I. 

Ialysus,  a  town  of  Rhodes,  bnilt  by  lalysuB, 
of  whom  Protogenes  was  making  a  beautiftd 

Sinting  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes'  took 
lodes.  Ovid,  Akt,  7,  fab.  9.-^PHn.  36,  c.  6. 
—Cic.  3,  ad  AUie.  ep.  91.— Pial.  tn  i?m.— 
JElian.  12,  c.  5. 

Janiculum,  and  Jaiqculariub  mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  at  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  1^ 
Ancus  Martitts,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  invasion.  This 
hill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  ciiy  by  the  bru^ 
Subiicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river, 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabited 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  grossness  ot  the  air,  though  from  its  top  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
City.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Italicus.  Porsenna,  king  of  ^m- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  mount  Janicutam,  and 
the  senators  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  lAv.  I,  e. 
33,  iLC.-^Dio.  41,^Omd.  1,  Fdsi,  v.  346.— 
Virg.  8,  V.  358.— ilfert.  4,  ep.  64, 1. 7,  ep.  16. 

Iafydes,  or  lAPdDBs,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  part  of  the  Illyrian  coast  to  the  souln  of 
Histria  which  intervened  between  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  territory  extended  from  Histria 
on  the  north,  along  the  shore  of  the  Flanaticus 
Sinus  and  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia ;  although,  from  VirgiFs  expres- 
sion, Mpydis  arva  THmavif  we  would  mfer  diat 
it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  as  the  Ti- 
mavus.  The  lapydes  were  reduced  fay  Augus- 
tm.     Cram.^Strab.  7, 315.— iij^mm.  lUfr,  18. 

Iafvges.     Vid.  Japygia. 

Iafyoia,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 

C insula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
t,  to  which  Italy  has  been  likened.  The 
lapygian  peninsula  was  washed  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  included  within  its  limits 
Uie  territories  of  the  Sallentines,  CalaMans, 
Tarentines,  and  Messapians.  The  lapyges  an- 
questionably  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  eoKmy 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people,  if  we  may  place  conA* 
dence  in  an  old  inscnption  found  near  Otrania, 
seems  to  be  compounaed  of  Greek  and  Qscan. 
Berod,  7,  ITO.^Tkucyd.  7,  33.— Poimwi.  10, 
lO.^Lanzi,  I.  3,  p.  630.— .<>«». 

Iaptoium,  or  0ALi.BNnNCM  pROMOirroaiviff, 
the  promontory  in  which  the  lapygian  peninsn* 
la  terminates  towards  the  south.  "  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this 
great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous  land- 
marktomarinersbound  fhim  the  portsof  Greeee 
to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  fh 
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m^mB.  The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  at- 
cufflaaTigated  the  Peloponnese,  are  represent- 
ed on  this  passage  as  asaally  making  for  Cor- 
cyra,  fimn  whence  thev  steered  straight  across 
to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ha- 
ven here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels 
in  tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this 
celebrated  point  of  land,  now  called  Coj^  di 
LetuMf  as  defining,  together  with  the  Ceraunian 
mountains,  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  ca^  of  Lacinium,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Tarentme  ^ulf ;  the  distance  in 
both  cases  being  700  stadia.*'    Cram, 

Upyoom  Tria  Prouontoru,  three  capes  in 
the  Brutian  territory,  south  of  the  LAcinian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  deUt  CasUUa, 
Com  RizzutOt  and  Capo  delia  Nave.    Cramer. 

lAmm,  an  island  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Asseti^  Cola- 
si.  The  bay  adjoining  was  called  lanus  Sir- 
fMU.    PUn.  5,  c.  38.— 1.10. 32,  c.  33, 1.*  37,  c.  17. 

Iazartbs.  now  Dar-S^ria,  a  river  of  Asia, 
confounded  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
^raphen  the  laxartes  and  Ozus  both  emptied 
mto  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
not  known  uy  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  and  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
former.    AtoUe-Brwn, 

UzianL  "  a  Sarmatic  nation,  who  were  sur- 
named  Metanastse,  which  denotes  them  to  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
We  find  other  lazigesalso  on  the  Palus  Maeo- 
tis.  Of  die  laziges  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
.  withstanding  the  revolutions"  which  Hungary 
has  sustained,  they  are  still  known  in  the  envi- 
rons of  a  place  about  the  height  of  Buda^  whose 
name  of  mz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  thfi 
budges."  B'AfwiUe.'^TacU,  A.  IS,  c.  29.— 
Omd,  TriU.  3,  v.  I91.—Pim<.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

iBfaui,  a  country  situated  on  the  Caucasian 
tsthmus,  midway  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
man  seas.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  by  a  rid^  of  mountains  which  branch 
off  firom  Uie  chain  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
dirastion;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Scythia  and  Sarma* 
.tia ;  on  the  east  Albania  intervened  between 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian ;  and  a  common  boun- 
danr  marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnants  of 
the  numerous  migrating  bodies  that  have  passed 
through  this  region  at  different  periods  in  their 
progress  towaras  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
.  paiues  Arom  the  country  north  of  Caucasus, 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgians  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice, 
since  they  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  Iberia.  The  Georgians  may  be 
divided  into,  1.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
9L  Imeritians.  3.  Gurians.  4.  Mingrelians. 
6.  Suanes.  Ancient  Iberia  answers  to  the 
tenilory  now  occupied  by  the  Imeritians  and 
IflO 


Georgians,  property  so  calM. 
rived  flrom  jft^na  or  hoeria.  a  tern  under  wliieh 
the  native  writers  compreiiend  the  four  king- 
doms of  ebrtuai,  Jtnmka,  Mi^grwUa,  and  Ou- 
ria !  and  therefore  more  extensive  than  the  Ibe- 
ria of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
ritians occupy  that  |)art  of  Iberia  which  was- 
contiguous  to  Colcms.  They  join  the  Geor- 
gians on  the  north-west,  and  speak  the  Geor> 
gian  dialect.  '*  The  indolence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants cdlows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  to  perish  in 
a  most  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that,  in 
old  times,  the  Rione  or  Phasis  had  600  brioges 
over  it ;  and  where  there  was  a  continual  trans- 
fer of  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  in  some 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Bea ;  it  is  now  only  cross- 
ed m  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees. 
Qe&rgia,  properly  so  oaUed,  which  the  Ruasians 
call  Grusia  ana  the  Persians  Oar^utea,  is 
south-east  of  Im^mHa.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  fh)m  that  of  the  river  Cyrus,  which  wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  OeorgtOj  and  is  now 
known  as  the  ir«r  or  Kor.  Hence  the  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Kwrgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus, 
speak  a  language  radically  different  from  aU 
other  Imown  hinguages,  uid  in  which,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  imagine, 
nowever,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  eom- 
mon  stock  with  the  Armenians.'*  MaUe- 
Bnm.  *^  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Medes 
or  Persians ;  nor  could  it  have  been  well  known 
in  the  west,  before  the  Roman  arms,  under  thn 
conduct  of  Pompey,  penetrated  through  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  till  the  affiurs  of  Armenia 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberia." 
D'AnvUU.'-PUa.  in  Luc.  Aeton,  ftc.— Z>m. 
36.— .R^.3.— lfTtfCC.5,v.  166.— Ajipum.  Parih. 

c. ^An  ancient  name  of  Spain.    Vid.  Bh- 

pania.  Litcan.  6,  v.  368.— jEbfv^.  4,  od.  14» 
V.60. 

Ib£ru8,  I.  a  river  of  Bfaih,  now  called  &ro, 
which,  after  the  condusion  of  the  Pmiic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  firom  the  Caithaginiatt 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  takes  its  rise 
m  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  Jiulio- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  trian^  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Uie  nnge 
of  mount  Idubeda,  while  its  base  is  represented 
by  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia  to  the  Pyrensean  promontory.  The 
course  of  the  river  divides  the  country  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
lAtean.  4,  v.  335.— PIm.  3,  c  3.  BbraL  4.  od. 

14,  V.  50. II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia, 

flowing  fVom  mount  Caucasus  into  the  Cyras. 
51^0^.3. 

IcARiA,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  Mgeta  Sea, 
between  Chio,  Samos,  and  Myconus,  where  the 
body  of  Icarus  was  thrown  D^  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercules.    Ptol.  5,  c.  2.— Mite.  9,  e.  7. 

— S»ra^,  104tl4. II.  A  demusof  Athos, 

probably  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Icarins,*wliieh 
was  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  Athenteus,  tragedies,  or  ne- 
ther farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  time  of 
vintage.  Icaria  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  JBgens. 
Cram.'^Plin.  4, 7.— Sfaji*.  Bfz. 

liclxnu  Miaa,  a  part  of  the  £gean  Sea, 
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Jitnu, 

klvi,  an  ancieiit  jpeople  of  Britaimia,  who 
ooemiied  that  part  or  the  island  which,  under 
the  Suoa  hqitarchy,  was  included  within  East 
AngUoy  aoswerinff  in  the  present  time  to  Suf- 
ftik,  NtrM,  QmiridgesMire,9ikd  BAuingdon- 
skin,  Ptdeno^  gives  this  people  the  name  of 
Simeni,  and  Cssar  that  of  Cenimagni.  The 
Greek  translator  of  CsBsar  uses  the  form  Geni- 
mani,  from  which  Vossins  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  Bntish 
naiioQ  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name.  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  V  enta  Icenorum,  now  Ca&- 
(er^near  Norwiek  in  Norfolk.  In  the  reign  of 
Ciaudiosthe  Iceni  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
bat  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement  by 
Ostorios  Scapula.  Afterwards  Prasutagus, 
their  king,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  made  the  emperor  Nero 
his  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  officers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boadicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
exacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
V8S  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
tonis  Paulinus.    CamtUn. — Casar.  Lem.  ed. 

IcBNiJSA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
P«w.  10,  c.  n^Ikd.  19,  V.  358.— PKn,  8,  c.  7. 

IchthtophIoi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
received  this  name  irom  their  eating  fisnes. — 
There  was  also  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
name,  who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
fishes.  IHod.  3.-^S^itb.2.  snd  lb.^PHn,  6,  c. 
23,  L  15,  c.  7. 

Icoinuif,  now  JEomcA,  "the  metropolis  of 
I^caonia  when  a  Roman  province ;  a  place  of 
great  strei^gth  and  consequence,  sitnatea  advan- 
mgeooaly  in  the  mountains  for  defence  and  safe- 
tjr,  and  therefore  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
Torkish  kings  of  Lesser  Asia,  at  such  time  as 
they  were  most  distressed  by  the  western  Ghns- 
tiaiis;  who,  under  the  command  and  presence 
of  the  emperor  Gonrade,  did  in  vain  besiege  it ; 
forced  to  depart  thence  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Afterwards  made  the  seat 
rojral  of  the  Aiadine  kings,  the  former  race  be- 
ing extingatshed  by  the  7\irtars ;  and  finally, 
of  the  kmgs  of  the  house  of  Caramem,  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramama^ 
coDtained  all  the  south  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Garia,  all 
Lycia,  Pampbvlia,  Isauria,  Gilicia,  Pisidia,and 
this  Lycaonia."    Betfl,  Cosm, 

Ida,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perty a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  The  abtmdance  of 
its  waters  became  the  source  of  many  rivers,  and 
paiticularly  of  the  Simois,  Scamander,  iBsepQs, 
Gianicus,  te.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
shepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  with  green 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
eztenaiye  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adja- 
cent countries,  fhmi  which  reason  the  podts  say 
that  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods  during  the 
Trojan  war.  Strab,  13.— M^  1,  c.  IR— A>- 
mtr.  n.  14»  V.  983.— Fify.  J5«.  3,  5,  &c.— 

Otfii,  f\uL  4,  T.  79.— Ibrol.  3,  od.  11. II. 

A  nunmtain  of  Grete,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
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where  it  ir  reported  that  Jupiter  was  edttealjid 
by  the  Gorybantes,  who  on  that  account  were 
called  Idsii.    Strab.  V^. 

Idauuh,  a  towh  of  the  island  Gypms,  "near 
a  mount  of  the  same  name,  so  calted  by  acci- 
dent. For  Ghalcenor,  the  founder  of  it,  being 
told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  himself  ana 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun: 
one  of  his  followers,  seeing  the  sun  begin  to 
rise,  cried  out  iU  uAmv,  that  is  to  say, '  Sehold 
the  sun,'  which  omen  taken  by  Ghalcenor,  he 
here  built  this  city.  But  whetner  this  were  so 
or  not,  (as  for  my  part  T build  not  much  upon 
it,)  certain  it  is  that  Venus  had  here  another 
temple,  neighboured  by  the  Idalian  ^ves,  so 
memorized  and  chanted  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Beyl.  Cosm. 

iDALua,  a  mountain  of  Gyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Idalvum.  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  685. — Co- 
tuU.  37  and  &l.^Propert.  %  el.  la 

VoEBBky  a  town  of  Iberia,  on  the  confines  of 
Golchis.  '*  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Greek  fables,  was  antece* 
dent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
country."    WAnviOe.— Strab.  11. 

Idistayistb,  a  plain,  now  HasUnbach^  where 
Germanicus  defeated  Arminius,  near  OUtendorp 
on  the  Weser  in  Westphalia.    Tacit.  A.  2,  c.  16. 

locBBDA,  a  mountain  in  Spain,  which  branch- 
es off  Arom  the  Gantabrian  range,  holds  a  south* 
easterly  course  towards  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stood  the  city  of  Sagun- 
tum,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiiria.  The 
JberuSf  which  rise^  near  the  junction  of  the  Ida- 
beda  and  the  Gantabrian  branch  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

InCMfiA,  or  the  Land  of  Bdom^  was  a  country 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  \iy 
Arabia  Petraa,  on  the  north  by  Judeea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  some  writers,  fVom  the  Idn- 
maei,  a  people  of  Arabia^  but  more  probably  f^om 
Edom,  or  Esau,  who,  having  left  Canaan  to  his 
brother  Jacob,  mimted  to  mount  Seir,  or  the 
land  of  Seir,  and  thence  expelled  the  Horitits^ 
its  first  inhabitants.  "  The  country  toward  the 
sea-side  very  fat  and  fruitful ;  but  where  it  bend- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding  mountainous  and 
barren.  Heretofore  it  afforded  balm,  not  now ; 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-trees,  for 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  by  some  writers 
of  ancient  times*,  as  Ariusto  pabmarum  dives 
Jdvme,  in  the  poet  Lucan.  Sandy,  and  full  of 
vast  deserts,  for  which,  and  for  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  people 
anciently  rude  and  barbarous,  and  in  love  with 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  the  Jews,  till 
coilquered  by  them:  and  when  compelled  by 
Hyrcanus  to  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
b^  but  false  fhends ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Romans.  At  this  time  subject  to  the  Turk, 
and  differ  not  much  in  life  and  custom  iVom  the 
wild  Arabians."    Brvl.  Cosm. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Palestine,  besieged  and  ta- 
ken by  the  Ro^ians  under  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
tus. Jericho  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  j^ 
was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  Joshua,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  and  a  curse  pronounced  on  bim 
who  should  rebuild  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  builder,  Hiel  of 
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B«c!iel  aftenrards  restored  il    PHn.  5,  c.  14. 

Jerne.  Vid.Hibemia. 

Jerusalem.  Vid.  Huroutlyma. 

loiuuM,  now  GigliOj  an  island  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Meia,  2, 
c  7.— C«j.  B.  C.  1,  c.  34. 

laovjvM,  a  town  ol'  Umbria^  on  tbe  Via  Fla- 
zninia, "  to  the  south  of  Tifemum,  and  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  main  chain  of  the  Appenines.  It  is 
now  Eugvbbio^  or  more  commonly  OiMo^  and 
'  was  a  municipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  the  importance  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Civ.  Bell.  1, 1*2.)  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  mons  Gyngynns  of  Strabo 
was  to  be  referred  to  Iguvium.  But  this  city 
has  acquired  greater  celebrity  in  modem  times 
from  the  discovery  of  some  mteresting  monu- 
ments in  its  vicinity  in  the  year  1440.  These 
coosist  of  several  bronze  tables  covered  with 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian, 
others  in  Latin,  characters.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  learned  dissertation  and 
comment  nearly  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance; bu^it  was  not  till  Lanzi  had  maae 
nis  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
could  be  formed  of  their  contents.  Bourguet, 
.  and  ailer  him,  Gori  and  Bardetti,  considered 
them  as  prayers  offered  up  by  the  Pelasgi  du- 
ring those  distresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
have  fallen  on,  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita- 
ly. Buonarotti,.  in  his  supplement  to  Dempster, 
thought  they  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  upon 
by  some  of  the  confederate  states  of  Umbria  ; 
while  Maffei  and  Passeri  conceived  them  to  be 
statutes,  or  private  acts  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
zi has  satisfactorily  proved,  I  think,  that  Lhey 
relate  entirely  to  the  sacrificial  and  augural  rites 
of  certain  Umbrian  communities.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  which  thus  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  a  district 
otherwise  very  little  known.  They  are  Claver- 
nUf  OtriatiSy  Pitralis^  TalenaHSj  Muxiaiis, 
Juviaeana,  CasUaUs,  Perasnania.  Tbe  first  of 
these  answers  to  Ghiascrrta,  a  village  near  6fu^ 
Ho.  The  second  refers  to  the  Curiati  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Museia,  C&silatis  to  Casilo^  both 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Qvbio.  Juviscana 
relates  probably  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinates 
Tnscom  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  different  tribes  formed  a  confederacy ;  a 
ftct  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  talks  of 
the  Iguvinates  as  having  made  a  league,  and 
mentions  them  as  being  allied  to  the  Romans. 
It  appears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Apenn inns,  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans did  tojhe  temple  of  VoUumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Alban  mount.  Tbe  priests  are 
called  Frates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de- 
scribed indicate  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation ; 
since  in  one  of  the  Tables  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  a  hecatomb.  The  tem- 
ple here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
Peminger  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Penninus. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  being  consulted  by  the  empe- 
ror Claadins.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Claudian. 
P'Anrille  tella  us  that  some  vestiges  of  this 
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ancient  ediflce  are  still  to  be  seen  on  iMMf 
SaiiV  Ubaldo.  The  Eugubian  Tables  are  jwr- 
ticulariy  important  to  the  philologist,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Latin  language,  and  may  esable 
us  to  connect  it  with  perhaps  the  oldest  of  tbe 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanzi, 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  written 
is  full  of  archaisms  and  iEolic  forms,  and  bears 
great  afiinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect."    Craan^ 

IrjBA.     Vid.  jEUuUia. 

Ilbrcaones,  and  Ilercaonenbes,  a  people 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  tiie  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jbenu^  between  the  Bdeiani  and  Tarfoc:  Pto- 
lemy calls  them  ItercaoneSf  Livy  lUrcaownan, 
and  Cssar  Jllurgavonentes  or  lUergav&nensts, 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  the  first  syl- 
lable, have  converted  mto  iMrgavtntenaes.  Pto- 
lemy assigns  to  them  the  city  of  Dertosa; 
and  an  inscnption  on  a  coin  of 'riberins  seem» 
to  confirm  Ptolemy's  account,  although  it  is 
true  that  different  interpretations   have  beoi 

S'ven  to  this  inscription,  which  is  as  follows^ 
[.  U.  I.  Illergavonu  Dp4tT0SA,  that  is,  Mn- 
nicipium,  Hibera,  Julia,  Illergavonia,  Dertosa. 
Vaillant  reads  Ilkrgavonda  Dtriosanofmm,  and 
supposes  that,  besides  Dertoia^  there  was  a 
city  named  lilergavmia^  which  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Dertosa.  This  supposition,  however, 
IS  not  justified  by  fact.  Dertosa  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  po^essing  an  adjacent  territory, 
and  Ptolemy  expressly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Ilercaones.  Consequently  it  seems  more 
consistent  to  make  lUer^vonia  a  gentihtious 
adjective,  and  to  consider  JUergavottia  Dertosa 
as  equivalent  to  Dertosa  lUergavonenshtm.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  known 
to  have  been  a  colony ;  but  M.  may  represent 
Ma^na;  or  we  n\ay  suppose  that  Dertoat  was 
at  first  a  Municipium,  and  that  when  it  received 
a  colony  it  was  indifferently  styled  Colonia  and 
Municipivm.  The  H.  m  the  inscription  refers 
to  its  situation  on  tbe  Jberus,  and  the  I.  to  its 
having  received  a  colony  from  Julius  Cesar. 
Cos.  B.  a  1,  60,  Lem.  ed.-^lAv.  22, 21. 

Ilerda,  now  Lerida,  a  town  of  Spain,  tbe 
capital  of  the  Ilergetes,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  tbe  river  Sieoris  in  Catalonia. 
Liv.  21,  c.  23, 1.  ^,  c.  21.— LiM»fi,  4,  v.  13, 

Ilergktes,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, at  the  foot  ot  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sieo- 
ris, Legre,  separated  them  from  the  Lacetani. 

luoN.     Vui.  llivm. 

Ilissus.  "  The  llissus,  from  which  Athens 
was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losing  itself,  afier  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in 
tbe  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  tbe  beautiful  passage  in 
which  Plato  alludes  to  it  in  the  Phfedms,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  perennial 
stream ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  dry, 
its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  tl^e 
neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  axtificial 
fountains  of  Athens."    Cram. 

Iltom,  or  Ilion.     Vid.  TVoja. 

Illice,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Bupamia 
Tarraconensis,  with  a  harbour  and  bay,  8imu 
and  Pofius  JlUciUmm,  now  AHeamt  Phm,  S, 
C.3.  N 
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hutamm,  lunnunS)  or  Ildmba,  a  cUy  of 
Spun,  near  the  modem  Atuh^  on  the  river 
Satis,  destroyed  by  Scipio  for  having  revolted 
to  the  Carthasifiiaiis.  Lh.  23,  c.  9,  V  24,  c. 
41,  L  2a,  c  n. 

Illyricum,  Illtkis,  and  Illyria.  "  The 
name  oflUyriana  appears  to  have  been  common 
to  ike  ounerous  tribes  which  were  anciently  in 
poBseasioD  of  the  coontries  situated  to  the  west 
of  Macedonia^  and  which  extended  alone  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
and  Itaif  to  the  borders  of  Epirus.  Still  further 
Donh,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupy- 
ing the  great  valleys  of  the  Save  and  Urate, 
which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction  ol 
those  streams  with  the  DamAe.  This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  die  Roman  emperors, 
CQDstittited  the  provinces  of  Ulyricum  and  Pun- 
nonia.  Antiquity  has  thrown  but  little  light 
oa  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians;  nor  are  we  ac- 
<)uainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
rarbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
ibe  nation  was  composed.  It  appeals  evident 
that  they  were  a  totally  different  nee  from  the 
CdtSy  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  them 
irom  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  the  lUyrians  are  not  unlikely  to 
liave  contributed  to  the  early  population  of  Italy. 
The  Libwnif  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Ita- 
lian shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  ver>'  remote  pe- 
riod. It  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
Veneti,  according  to  the  most  probable  account, 
were  Dlyrians.  But,  fliough  so  widely  dispers- 
ed, this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
tory until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in 
conseqaence  of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed 
on  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
h«ir  occasionally  of  the  JUffrians  as  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  Mfieedonia  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in  con- 
junclion  with  Brasidas  against  the  Lyvcesta^ 
which  /ailed  principally  firom  the  support  afibrd- 
■ed  to  the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Illyriaii 
troops.  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
liliiies  with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom 
their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable 
neiirhbours.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
whilst  under  the  government  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
<hicf,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  bis  dommions,  nor  over  what 
tribes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  this  fcing,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  ihus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  the  lUyrians.  Alex- 
ander was  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
^«ain.^Clytus  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
«ias  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The  Illyrians,  how- 
ever, stUl  asserted  their  independence  against 
Ibe  kings  of  Maccdon,  and  were  not  subdued 
till  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of 
nations  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans. 
The  conquest  of  lUyria  led  the  way  to  the  first 
interference  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ; 
and  Polybius,  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
)«red  at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
events  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  520  U.  C.  the  Illyrians 
w  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
nanthae  povar  and  the  axtent  of  their  eaqpe- 


ditiops  and  depredatiops.  Theyweragovemeft 
by  Agron,  aon  of  Pleuratus,  whose  forces  had 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  jEtMins 
EpirotSy  and  Ackaan$.  On  his  death  the  cmp«  ra 
devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanc- 
tioned, and  even  encoumged,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  her  subjects.  Among  thuae 
who  suffered  from  these  lawless  pirates  were 
some  traders  of  Iialv,  on  whose  account  satis- 
faction was  demanded  by  the  Roman  senate. 
So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concession, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  by 
causing  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  lo  be  put 
to  death.  The  senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng* 
ing  these  injuries;  a  powerful  armament  was . 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortresses 
held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haughty 
queen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  Illyrians,  under  their  king  Gentius,  were 
again  en^ged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
the  act  ot  taking  possession  of  an  unresisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Gentius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  widi 
him ;  his  territory  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
prsBtor  Anicius,  and  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub^ 
jugated  by  the  Roman  army,  lllyria  then  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
Ulyricum  extended  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis- 
tricts of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia." 
Cram.         • 

Ilva.     Vid.  jE^Aaiia, 

Iluro,  now  OUron,  a  town  of  Gascooy  in 
France. 

Ilyrgis,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  now 
Jlora,    Pobfb. 

Imaus,  a  large  mountain  of  Seylhxa,  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  Scvtkiay 
which  is  generally  called  hUra  bnaum  ana  Ex- 
tra bnaum.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
The  Imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  pan 
which  divided  Scythia  in^to  two  parts.  In  a 
part  of  its  course  it  answered  to  the  Uimalak 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated geographer  as  follows:  "  That  part  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India ^  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range  with  that  to  the 
west  of  the  /n<^s,  known  among  the  Afghans 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Codfh.  To  the  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
suUimest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pro* 
sents  itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  signifying 
snow.  Hence  have  arisen  the  names  Imaus 
and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hi- 
malahy  Himadri,  Himachal,  and  Mmalaiifay  of 
the  modems.  This  old  Indian  root  also  briiigs 
to  mind  the  ffnrms  of  Thrace,  the  BinneUms 
of  Attica,  the  Mmu  Imaus  of  Italj,  and  the 
diffemnt  mmniwflns  called  Mmma  m»^taaMi)rt 
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,  and  other  countries.  Therivolndiu 
iKssed  through  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in 
mt  65^,  which  scarcely  offer  any  intermpuon 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the 
mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the  north-east 
point  of  the  valley  of  Quhmere ;  from  this  point, 
Its  direction  is  to  the  south-east,  extending 
along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run 
across  the  Punjab  to  .fall  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exception  of  ihe  SuUedge,  which,  like  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range, 
and  takes  iis  passage  across  its  breadth.  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction,  the  HiTnal/^  moun- 
tains cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Farther 
east  they  seem  to  be  penetrat^  by  several  rivers 
as  the  Cfwnduk,  the  Anm,  ihe  Teata^  the  Cosi, 
and  the  BTakmapootra,  k  is  only  of  late  that 
the  heififht  of  the  ^malah  mountains  on  the 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  18(^ 
Col.  Crawford  made  some  measurements,  which 

Sve  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains 
m  had  been  ever  before  suspected  y  nnd  Col. 
Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  ot  RokUcumd^  made 
a  series  of  observations,  which  gave  a  height 
of  92,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ghmges,  executed  measure- 
ments on  the  peak  of  Jamunavatari,  which  gave 
upwards  of  35,000  feet  The  same  officer,  in 
a  subsequent  jouniey,  confirms  his  former  ob- 
servations. The  line'  of  perpetual  snow  does 
not  begm  till  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Sutiedgelax  an  ele- 
vation of  15,000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielded  excellent  crops  of  Qoa  or  moun- 
tain i^heat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  nortnem  side  of 
the  HinuUah.  At  Kedar-natk  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12,000  ie^.  The  fol- 
lowing are  tne  heights  of  some  of  the  peals 
which  have  been  ascertained ;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Qunduk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  86,6^ ; 
Jamootri,  95,500,-  Dbaiboon,  seen  from  Cat- 
mandoo,  34,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
ehain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  uraer  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  SiU- 
ledf^ey    MdUe-Brun.-^Plin.  6,  c.  17.— S^roA.  1. 

Imbarus,  a  part  of  mount  T\iurus  in  Armenia. 

Imbrasus,  or  Pasthenius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Juno,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  bonks,  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Imbrasia.  rPofus,  7,  c-  4. 

Imbros,  now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  Mgean 
«ea,  near  Thrace,  33  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
Imbros  was  governed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  of 
Persia,  Athens,  Macedonia,  and  the  kings  of 
Pergamus.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  divinities  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Ceres  and  Mercury.  Thu- 
«yrf.a— PZifk  4,  c.  \%^H(mer.Jl.  IS.-^Strab. 
a— Afete,  3.  c.  l.—Ovid.  Trist.  10,  v.  18. 

Inachia,  a  name  given  to  Peloponnesus,  from 
^e  river  Inachus. 

iNAcnns,  I.  ''The  river  Inackus  flowed  at 

the  took  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and  emptied 

kself  into  the  bay  of  NaupUa.    Its  real  sonrce 

vas  in  moont  Luueiia,  on  the  eonfiaes  of  Ar • 
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eadia  /  bat  tfaepoets,  who  delMted  in  fletioB, 
imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  bwckm*  of  \ 
Amfihiiockia,  which,  after  minghng  with  the 
Ackelous,  paffled  under  ground,  snd  re-appeared 
in  ArgUis,  Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachos 
derived  its  source  from  mount  Artemisivm, 
Dodwell  says, '  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Argos.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  al- 
ter hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.'  It  rises  about  ten 
miles  from  Ar^os,  at  a  place  called  Miaki,  in 
the  way  to  TnptAi  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter 
it  sometimes  desceods  from  the  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.    It  is  now  called  Xeria,  which 

means  rfry."    Cram. II.  Another  river  in 

the  Amphilocian  district  of  Acamama.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  by  ancient  geogrs^hers  of  its  ooune, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  espedalW  that  we  collect 
this  information.  Speaking  of  the  sub-marine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waiers  of  Aretkvja,  he  says  a 
similar  faUe  was  related  of  the  hutchus,  which, 
flowing  from  mount  Laeman  in  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  united  its  waters  wiilh  the  AeheUms, 
and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
gos in  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Sophocles.  Suabo,  however,  regards  this  as 
an  invention  or  the  poets,  and  says  that  Heca- 
tasus  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
be  afiirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  stream 
flowed  from  mount  Lacmus ;  whence  also  the 
JBas.OT  Aous,  derived  its  source,  and  fell  inio 
the  Achelous,  having,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argos,  received  its  appellation  from  Ampkilo- 
ckus.  This  account  is  sufficiently  uitelli^ble : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
taeus  with  the  modem  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  .search  in  modem  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Ache- 
loos  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Am^l&chL 
Now  this  description  answers  precbely  to  that 
of  a  river  whicb  is  commonly  looked  npon  as 
the  Achelous  itself,  but  which  we  are  persuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  account  given  by  Hecatseus ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Thncydides  places  the 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  ^indos 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modem 
maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  river  coming  from 
this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the  Inachus, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the  tnackus  and  Achelous,  But 
in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since 
he  represented  it  as  traversing  the  district  of 
Amphilockia,  and  falling  into  the  gul£  This 
was  the  statement  made  by  Ephoros;  and  it 
has  led  some  modem  geognphers  imd  critics, 
in  order  to  rcoondla  these  taro  ooQKndidoiy 
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•coomilSi  to  woffOBt  t2k8t  there  was  t  stream 
whidi,  hranching  off  from  the  Achelous,  fell 
into  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Argos ;  which  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'AnviUe ; 
but  modem  travellers  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
such  river  near^he  ruins  of  Argos.  and  in  fact 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  snould  there 
separate  from  the  Ackelous^  on  account  of  the 
AmpkUockian  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  that  river  from  the  gulf  of  Arta.  Man- 
nert  considers  the  small  river  Krikeli  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Jnackus;  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains above  the  fulf,  and  can  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  Lacmus  or  the  A  chelous.  All 
ancient  authorities  agree  in  deriving  the  Ina- 
chtts  from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  Aristotle  said 
that  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
from  that  ridge  of  mountains.  So  persuaded 
am  I,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  that  the 
Inachus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

words  *Ijra;^oy  Si,  rdif  iia  rHi  x^*^^  ^iovra  vorafidv 

sit  rdy  cAiraf,  in  the  passage  wnich  Strabo  cites 
from  Ephorus,  into  Uaxof  Si,  rdy  iih  rUt  x*^"^ 

^rra  ftorofiiv  etc  r<v  'A^c^^J'-"     Cram. 

InarIbce.     Vid.  jEnaria. 

iNiaua,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

Indu,  the  most  celebrated  and  opulent  of  all 
the  countries  of  Asia,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conouered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  trioutary  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valour  of  Forus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warrior  was  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semiramis  also  extended  her  enijpire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally- 
dreaded,  that  the  Indians  paid  homa^  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoninus,  Tra- 
jan, &c.  India  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem,aD,  India  in- 
tra Gangem,  and  an  In^a,  propria ;  bat  these 
divisions  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  ^ve 
the  name  of  Indians  to  the  iGthiopian  nations. 
"  In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  ot  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  dis- 
'  tinguished  for  the  most   venerable  antiquity, 

Srmanently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the 
il  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
most  of  tne  modems,  have  comprised  three 
mat  regions  of  southern  Asia.  The  first  is 
that  which  is  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  Indostan, 
in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddak  begins  that 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  by  the  Indians  the  Jkccan^  or  *  coun- 
try of  the  south. '  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Maldives,  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
otherpeninsular  projection,  which  comprehends 
theBirmanempu'e,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonkin, 
Coehi^Cldna,  Caaubadia^  Laos,  SioMf  and  iUb- 


lacea,  has  at  present  no  general  name  in  on^ 

versal  use.  Sometimes  it  J6  vaguely  denominau 
ed  '  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.'  Seve- 
ral geographers  have  called  it '  external  India.' 
Il  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  names 
of  pjamboo-DvDyp,  or  the '  peninsula  of  the  tree 
of  life,'  has  been  applied :  also  that  of  JH/kdkUmi 
or  Mediarbhvmi,  '  the  middle  dwelling,'  and 
Bharatkand,  or  the  '  kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.'  The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indigenous 
languages.  But  from  the  river  which  waters 
its  westem  boundary  having  the  name  of  Sind 
or  Hind,  which,  like  the  name  Nyl-Ab,  is  de- 
rived from  its  blue  colour,  the  adjoining  country 
received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  called  Hin- 
doos. From  the  Persian  language  these  names 
passed  into  the  Syrian.  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew : 
they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 
The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  admitted  a  distinction  between 
the  name  Sindh,  taken  in  the  acceptation  now 
mentioned,  and  Hiiid,  which  they  apply  to  Ihs 
countries  situated  on  the  Ganjges.  Ijiis  appli- 
cation of  terms  is  equally  foreign  to  the  national 
geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation 
of  Gentoos,  which  the  English  apply  to  the 
Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Fortugnese 
term  Gentios,  signifying  Grentiles  or  Pagans. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north, 
are  the  BimalaA  mountains,  (the  InuMU  ana 
Eorndtis  of  the  ancients,)  whicn  separate  Befif 
gal,  Oude,  Delhi  Lahore,  and  Cashmtere  from 
Thibet.  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range, 
a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between  7%ibet  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  Jndostan.  On  the  east 
the  river  Brahmapootra  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundary.  On  the  south,  Jndostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean.  On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is^ 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  proper 
limit,  although  the  oriental  geographers,  finding 
that  many  Indians  live  in  Baloochistan  and 
Mekran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
Siride  or  Sindistan.  The  former  is  that  which 
we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  We  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  exact  data  for  determining  the  stmei^ 
ficial  extent  of  al|  India.  The  ^dian.  Ara- 
bian, and  Persian  authors,  differ  considerably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  partly  depends  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  especially  the  <»$t 
or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  vanations  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordant  in  their  estimates.  Tie- 
fenthaler  rates  the  whole  superficial  extent  of 
India  at  156,250  square  geographical  miles,  - 
although  he  supposes  the  peninsula  to  be  of 
equal  breadth  through  its  whole  extent.  Pen- 
nant is  ^ilty  of  the  same  error :  but  he  thinks 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as 
geographers  have  believed,  and  he  rates  the 
whole  surface  of  that  country  at  nearly  173,800 
square  French  leagues.  Major  Rennel  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  Indastai^  Prtfftr 
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k  «fMU  to  fHMMe,  OMMniy,  IMfiita,  ITwi- 

g0ff,  SwiUerlatU,  Jtalfy  and  the  Netherlands : 
and  he  cooipMres  the  sixe  ol'  the  />r/xai»  to  that 
of  the  British  isles,  S]Min^  and  European  T«r- 
Ary,  united,  which  would  amount  to  120,000 
•raiare  leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  IndaUan^  and 
i3,076  for  the  Decean.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  it 
1,990,000  British  square  miles.  All  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,'  and  the  mass  of  elevated 
land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
aiythology  by  the  names,  Miroo^  Soemeroo,  and 
Kaikusami  names  so  renowned  in  the  east, 
that  their  fkme  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympus,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of 
men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
lich  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quantity 
of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which 
^ve  ri^e  to  the  fablesconcemingpismires  which 
induatriouslj  amassed  stores  oi  this  precious 
metal,  and  jfountains  from  which  it  bubbled  up. 
These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians  bear 
an  equivalent  name  among  the  Mongols  and 
the  Chinese."  MidU-Brun.-^Diod.  l.—Sirab. 
1,  Ac— Afeto,  3,  c.  r^Plin.  5,  c.  38.— Ourt. 
8,  c.  10.— jM«ttii.  1,  c.  2, 1.  1-2,  c.  7. 

iNDUfl.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
jet  been  ftdly  explored.  But  our  information 
extends  higher  in  its  coarse  than  it  did  a  few 
'yean  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
eorrect  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period. 
The  commencement  of  this  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Caiias  branch  of  the  Uimalak 
mountains,  about  lat.  3P  30  N.  and  lon<;.  80'' 
80^  E.  not  far  from  the  town  of  Oortop  in  the 
Uitdeif  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
CSIiikB,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ra- 
watukead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  SuUedge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direction,  then  assuming  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  DroM^  a  town  of  Little 
IXiket ;  here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessively rapid,  and  it  receives  another  large 
branch,  called  the  Ladak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  Ladak.  It  is  only  below  Dross  that 
its  course  is  known  with  certainty,  the  difficult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  J>rass, 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
900  miles,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous 
coimtry  to  MuUai,  where  it  receives  the  Abas- 
S6«a,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh 
range,  passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower 
^rallel  ranges,  to  Torbaila^  where  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Ck^uh^  spreading  and  forming  innu- 
merable islands.  Aoout  forty  miles  lower  down , 
it  receives  the  Cavhvl  river  f^om  the  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  ran^e  of  mountains. 
Its  stream  is  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
Kke  a  stormy  sea.  When  its  volume  is  increas- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  hi  heard  to  a 
great  distance.  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk 
or  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks 
ia  this  part  of  the  river,  named  MUdia  and  Kb- 
"a,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  inKmhimi^ii^ 
M6 


as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  aoiia  of 
Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  found- 
er of  the  Roostienia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to the  river  by  Akhoond^  the  oppenent  of  their 
father.  At  the  town  of  AUock,  the  river,  after 
having  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  :i260  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  Wiien  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-seven 
feet  high.  At  Neelab,  fifteen  miles  below  AUeek, 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Calabag^  passes  through  the 
salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  asoutherly  course  to  the  ocean, 
without  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from 
hilLs.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which 
separate  and  meet  again.  Below  AUock  it  re- 
ceives the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from  the  west. 
At  Kaggatoala^  the  Kootum^  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  Soliman  moun- 
tains, falls  into  it.  The  onl^  one  to  the  south 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  Arnl, 
which  supplies  verjr  little  water,  being  mostly 
drawn  ott  for  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damaun. 
At  Kaktree^  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  some  branches 
from  it  At  MiUenda  it  receives  the  Punjnmd^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tributaries. 
This  immense  stream  previously  flows  parallel 
to  the  Indus  for  seventy  miles ;  at  Ooch^  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  across,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Punjmui^  is  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles.  In  July  and  August,  this  whole  space 
is  completely  flooded.  The  most  of  the  villa«fes 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erections,  a  few 
only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  thtder- 
nhad^  the  capital  of  Sxndt.  On  the  left  bank 
are  some  considerable  towiLs  and  villages,  with 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Though  the 
Indus  gives  off  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Delia  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Eg}fft.  Its  waters  enter  the 
sea  in  one  volume,  ihe  lateral  streams  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off"  an  easterly  branch  called  the  FuU 
laieey  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  circuit  the  island 
on  which  Hydjerabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to 
Efyderadad,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  month 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delia  of  {he 
NUe  or  the  Ganges,  The  dry  parts  exhibit  on- 
ly short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes. 
From  the  sea  to  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760  geo- 
graphical miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the 
Ravep  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  900  tons.  In 
the  time  of  Anrengzebe,  a  considerable  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  cea.sed.  From  Attoek  to  MooUany  this  river 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  AUoek^  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  ffoor^  or  i^oor ;  but 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  i.s  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sinde.  Thotigh  one  of  the 
lai^geat  riven  in  the  world,  the  Indus  haa  noror 
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oblidDedflKb  a  f^qniiiAkm  for  nnetity  as  numy 
inferior  stmais  m  Indoatan,  a  circamatance 
which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  the  country  through  which 
it  ilows.  The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by 
their  union  form  the  Punjnmdj  are  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  con- 
roicnous  in  history.  The  moest  northerly  is  the 
Jfhmf  or  Hydas(^  the  BahiU  of  Abol  Fazel, 
which  takes  its  nse  in  the  mountains  on  the 
soQth-eastside  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere^  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusta.  The  Ckenab,  or  Ace- 
sines,  the  second  tribatvy,  and  the  largest  of 
the  fire,  arises  in  the  UimiUah  mountains,  near 
the  south-east  comer  of  Caskmen^  in  the  Al- 
pine disuict  of  Kishtewar.  The  Bavty,  or  Hy- 
draotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjab  rivers.  It 
issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahore^ 
hot  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.  This 
and  the  fifth,  or  SuUedge,  meet  before  either 
has  proceeded  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjab  country ;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com- 
pleie  the  conflux  called  the  Punjnud.  The 
Sutledffe  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Simalah  range, within  the  territoiy  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  ahnost  due  west ; 
then  gradually  benos  to  the  south  in  crossing 
the  siibonUnate  mountains.  Ii  is  the  Hesudrus 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Serangese  of  Arrian.  The  union  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  the^  reach  the  Indus,  was 
a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptolemy ; 
bat,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modern  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  Ireauent  approximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
rect this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
cieacy  of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  that  ques- 
tioned point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  the  ancient  geographer.''  MaUe-Brwi. 
baxj^mu,  a  town  of  Liguria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Forum  Fulvii, 
Vaienza,  Its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  geographers  and  anti- 
Qoaries;  Clnverius  and  many  others  fixing  it  at 
Com/,  till  the  discovery  of  ite  ruins  at  Monteu 
a  P9,  near  the  fortress  of  Verniaj  put  an  end 
to  this  onceitainty.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
diat  the  Ligurian  name  of  this  city  was  Bodin- 
comagos,  Bodencus  being  the  appellation  of  the 


nver  becomes  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable.' 
Cram, 

InpebumMark.     Vid.  Tyrrkemim  Mare. 

iNdPcs,  a  river  of  Delos,  which  the  inhabit- 
snts  siqipase  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
under  tne  sea.  It  was  near  its  banks  (hat 
Apollo  and  Diana  w^re  bom.  Pint.  2,  c.  103. 
—Plau.  5,  V.  105.— «ftt4. 6.— Paw.  2,  c.  4. 

Iniumbs.  **  Next  in  order  to  the  Laevi  and 
lobicii,  are  the  Insubres,  in  Oreek'IwfiiSp^i,  the 
most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  according  to  Polytnus. 
h  would  appear  indeed  from  Ptolemy,  that  their 
minion  extended  at  one  time  over  the  Libieii ; 
o^  their  territory,  properly  speaking,  seems  to 
wve  been  defined  by  the  rivers  Ticinus  and 
Addna.  The  Insubres  took  a  very  active  part 
ntuieGaUic  imis  againatthe  RomBiia,  nd  seal- 


oudy  co'opefatcA  with  HaMiNl  m  Ma  iwwaflii 
of  Italy.  They  are  stated  by  Livy  to  havw 
Ibunded  their  capital  MedioUmumi  now  MiUtm, 
on  their  first  ariival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  iBdui  in  Gaul."    Cram, 

iMTaMEuuu  Vid*  AMum  MewuUym,  or 
AUnrUemelivm, 

iNTfiaAMNA,  I.  a  town  a>(  Umbria,  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  ol  the  Nar,  *'  so  called 
from  its  beine  situated  between  two  branches  of 
that  river.  &ence  also  the  inhabitants  of  thia 
city  were  known  as  the  Inteiananates  Naites,  to 
distinjE^ish  them  from  those  of  Interamna  oa 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  I^atium.  If  an  ancient 
inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  be  genuine,  kh 
teramna,  now  represented  by  the  well-knowa 
town  of  TetfUy  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  eighty  years  after  Rome.  It  is 
noted  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of  municipal  rank  in  Italy.  Thjs  cir- 
cumstance, however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  disastrous 
struggle  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  The 
plains  around  Interamna,  which  were  watered 
Dy  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  mentioned  by  Strabo." 
Cram.  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classical  Tour,"  thua 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Interamna: 
"  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  splendour,  if  it  ever  was  splendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  wrat 
is  superior  to  all  palaces,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  in- 
scription,  informing  the  traveller  that  this  colony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian:    few  conntrv 

towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives." lI. 

— ^Pr-btutiana,  a  city  of  Picenum,  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Praetutii,  "  which  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Prsetutiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  other  parts  of  Italv.  From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  tnis  city 
was  first  a  municipium,  and  afterwards  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modem  name  is  Tnram^,  si- 
tuated between  the  small  rivers  ViziMa  and 
7\Lrdino.  The  remains  of  antiquity  which  have 


Po  in  that  language,  and  signifying 'something  ^been  discovered  here,  prove  the  importance  o* 
which  is  unfathomable.'     Here,  in  fact,  that  this  ancient  city.**     Cram. III.    A  town 


of  Latium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  ad  Lirim  from  two  other  cities  m  the 
same  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum.  According  to  Ldvy,  it  was  cokmiied 
A.  U.  C.  440,  and  defended  itself  successfully 
against  the  Samnites,  who  made  an  attack  up- 
on it  soon  after.  Interamna  is  mentioned  agam 
by  the  same  historian,  when  describing  Hanni> 
bal's  march  from  Capua  towards  Rome.  We 
find  its  name  subsequently  among  those  of  the 
refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that  the  Interamnates  were  sumamed  Liri- 
nates  and  Succasini.  In  the  following  pa»> 
sage  of  Silius  Italicus, 

Arpmas,  aeeiU  fiAe  Vmrnfm 

An  Larinabum  dexPriSy  saeia  hiifuhu  mrmm 
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I tvoildpKipoie K«diii|^, '  Ac Ldramtiim  dex- 
tns,*  Clnveriiis  imagioed  that  PtnUe  Corvo 
occapjed  the  site  ol'  Intenunna ;  but  iis  ataation 
anees  more  nearlj;  with  that  of  a  place  called 
Teratne  Castram,  in  old  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  e7idenUy  a  corruption  of  Intenunna. 
Antiquaries  assert  that  considerable  rains  are 
still  visible  on  this  spot."    Cram, 

I0LCBO8.  "  lolcos  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
,  qoity,  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birth-place  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  It  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion,  accordmg 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus, 
in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal. 
Strabo  affirms  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  of  lol- 
cos, which  was  once  a  powerful  city :  but  its 
ruin  was  finall]^  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetrias  in  Its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lol- 
cos."   Cram. 

I0NB8.  Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  and  to  their 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  Qreece  as  a  distinct 
people,  before  the  period  at  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
Delieved,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
who,  according  to  Malt^Brun,  formed  part  of 
the  Pelasgo-Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasnan 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations :  1.  The 
Achaei  or  Achivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Uie  banks  of  rivers.  2.  The  lones  or 
laones,  archers,  or  shooters  of  darts.  3.  D6res 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spear;^.  4.  .£oli 
or  JEolians,  wanderers.  The  account  generallv 
given  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Doras,  JEolus,  and  Xuthus ;  of  whom  Doras 
and  £olus  gav^e  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Dorians  and  ^olians.  Xuthus,  having  mi- 
rrated  to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achieus  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Achsus  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Achseans,  who  were  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Heraclida:,  and  removed  to  ^?ia- 
lea,  fVom  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
himself  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
people  were  called  lone?.  Whether  ^gialea 
was  called  Ionia  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
retum  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  Ach«ans  either 
expelled  the  lonians  from  their  possessions,  or 
else  the  latter  were  incorporated  with  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Achsans.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Eumolpus  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  but 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Melanthns,  the  lonians  returned  to  Attica,  and 
were  afterwards  led  by  Neleus  and  Androclus, 
sons  of  Codrus,  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
seized  Che  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  Is  the  account  of 
the  Grecians  themselves ;  we  subjoin  another, 
tracing  the  lones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  named  lones  and  laones,  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity 
between  the  Attic  and  old  Ionic  dialect,  as 
Eoalathias  observes.  And  though  tht  Athe- 
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niana  thoni^  il  to  bj  aiUa  their  I 
yet  it  was  not  altogether  out  of  aaeia  Th«aM^ 
reign,  as  appean  boat  the  pillar  ereeicd  by  him 
in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Pdoponoeaians 
on  the  other ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  waa 
this  inscription : 

This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  this : 

T%is  is  not  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 
from  Javan,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
Ituai^'  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell 
us)  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  « 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  a«,  as  in  our  F'"ffU«l» 
word  all ;  and  so  Sir  Grorge  Wheeler  repoits 
the  modem  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Ja  van 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  aaid  to 
have  come  into  Greece  after  the  confusion  cf 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  receiveth  no  small  confirmation  from  the 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  ih 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  inalanoes 
we  have  in  Daniel ;  '  And  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Gnecia  shall  come.' 
And  again,  '  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  Ghncia.'  Where,  though  the  volgar 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
word  in  the  original.  And  again  in  Isaiah, 
'  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to 
the  natioDs  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece ;' 
where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  ihal  of  Ge* 
neva,  retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  trae  ancestors,  make  this 
name  to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it 
from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus."  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Brun  into, "  1.  Ancient 
Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic/polished  by  commercial 
nations,  (language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic 
poetry.)  3.  Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished ; 
(language  of  Herodotus.)  3.  European  Ionian, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.") 

Ionia,  a  country  of  Asia  Afjnor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  .£olia,  on  the  west  by  the  iEgeah 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Oaria,  and  co 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was 
founded  1^  colonies  from  Greece,  and  paiticn- 
larly  Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjects  of  Ion. 
Ionia  was  divided  into  IS  small  states,  which 
formed  a  celebrated  confederacy,  often  mention- 
ed by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  states  were, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Claxomense,  I^ibe- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phoc8sa,EiTthr»,  Siaivtna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  The  in* 
habitants  of  Ionia  built  a  temple  about  the  cen- 
tre of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
called  Pan  Ionium^  from  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  tmie  their  free- 
dom and  independence,  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  CroBsus.  The 
Athenians  assisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavery 
of  Jthe  Asiatic  monarchs;  but  they  soon  foi^ot 
their  duty  and  relation  to  their  mother  coontry, 
and  joined  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Oneoa 
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Th^vffvdilifefediiNMBitlie  Pentanyokebjr 
Akuadcr,  and  restorad  to  their  ongiaal  inde- 
peDdeoce.  They  were  reduced  b^  the  Romans 
under  ibe  dklator  8yUa.  Ionia  has  been  always 
ceiebtated  for  the  salobrily  of  the  climate,  the 
fniitfuliiess  of  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  its 
inhabitants.    BnredH.  1,  c.  6  and  "SS^-^Strab, 

li-JMsto,  1,  c.  3^  Ac.  Pans,  7,  c.  1. An 

aocieni  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Achaia,  be- 
caase  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
lonians. 

Idimni  HARE,  a  purt  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  It  tbe  bottom  ol  the  Adriatic,  lying  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  northern  por- 
uoQ,  corresponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  8inus.  That  part  of  the  iEge- 
an  Sea  which  lies  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia, 
is  calkfd  the  Sea  of  Intta,  and  not  the  Ionian 
Sm.  Sirai.  7,  Ac—Diifnfs.  Perieg. 

Ides,  and  Joppa,  now  Jb/a,  a  famous  town  of 
Palestine,  abqut  forty  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Jadaa,  and  renuukable  for  a  sea-port  much  fre- 
anented,  though  Yery  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  great  rocks  that  lie  before  it  Sirab.  16,  &c. 
-Praperk  3,  el.  38,  v.  51.  "  This,"  says 
D'Anville, "  was  the  ordinary  place  of  debark- 
aiion  for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolute 
rain.  In  sacred  history  Jopra  is  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  in  profane,  ana  if  the  bones  of  the 
sea-munster  whicb,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
PeiseuB,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
were  shown  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  Ulostrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  interest  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
tbe  spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
shish,  where  the  miracles  of  Simon  Peter  were 
performed,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  lo  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  the 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeens, 
while  that  hero  presided  over  the  affiiirs  of 
Judaea;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  this  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

JoaniNCS,  now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine, tt  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  Dead  Sea 
at  its  northern  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
which  it  had  its  sjMrings  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
moD,  but  the  exact  spot  is  considered  still  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  The  rise  of  this  river  from 
thefoontains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  tbe  city  of  Cae- 
sarea  Philxppi  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  mons, 
admits  of  no  question  but  these  fountains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
parage  from  mount  Phlala.  A  curious  de- 
scription of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
investigation,  is  given  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  '*  A  river  of  more  fame  than  length, 
breadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  south 
ahnost  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
it  endelh  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
Paasiag  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
{Jifper  Galike,  by  the  ancients  called  Sama- 
ehonitis,  dry  for  the  most  part  in  sununer,  and 
then  covend  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioBed  in  SeripHire;  the  other  in  the  Lower 
aaWir,  about  a  hoidred  fiirhags  in  length,, 
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and  ibity  in  breadth,  ealled  the  sea  of  Galilee 
from  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereof,  and  for 
the  like  cause  called  also  the  Lake  of  Geneza- 
reth.  Through  this  lake  the  river  pa.sses  with 
so  swifla  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dis- 
tinct both  in  colour  and  in  uisie."  After  leav- 
ing the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Campus  Magnus,  hav- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  as  it  approaches  the 
lake  Aspbaltites  the  plains  of  Jericho.  It  is 
now,  according'to  D'Anville,  the  Nahr-el-Ar- 
den,  and  is  the  only  stream  in  those  regions  de- 
serving the  apjtellatiun  of  a  river. 

los,  now  Nto,  an  Island' in  the  Myrtoan  Bea, 
at  the  south  of  Naxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  and  the  birth  of  his  mo- 
ther.   Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Ipsus,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  which  was  fought  there  about  301  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  between  Antigtmusand 
his  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus. 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into  the  fiela 
an  army  of  above  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse, 
with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400 
elephants,  and  120  armed  chariots.  Antigonus 
and  his  son  were  defeated.    Plut.  in  Demetr. 

Iba,  a  city  of  Messenia,  which  Agamemnon 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fi^ht  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famous  m  history  as  having  sum)orted  a  sieee 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  us 
capture,  B.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Messenian  war.  Homer.  II.  9,  v,  150  and  S93. 
—Sirab.  7.     Vid.  Abia. 

btEsus,  a  delightfbl  spot  in  Libya,  near  Gy- 
rene, near  which  Battos  fixed  his  residence. 
The  Egyptians  were  once  defeated  there  b^  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene.    Herodol,  4,  c.  158,  Ac. 

Iris,  a  river  of  Ponlus,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Armenia  Minor.  From 
the  centre  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
after  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  the 
branch  called  the  Scylax,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  the  coast  it  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  lo  the  Euxinus  Pontns. 
D'Anville  gives  the  JekiUErmark  for  its  mo- 
dem name.  • 

Is,  and  £iopoLi8,  now  Bit.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  falling  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  north  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Mums  Semiramidis.  We  find  it 
related  hj  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  cemented  with  bitumen  ftimished  from 
this  town,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the 
quantity  of  that  material  furnished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  justify  the  relation. 

IsAK,  and  IsARA,  I.  the  Jsore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabins  routed  the  Allobroges.  *  rises 
at  the  east  of  Savoy,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  Valence.    Plin.  3,  c.  A.—Luca^.  1,  v. 

399. IL  Another,  tilled  the  Oyse,  which 

falls  into  the  Seine  below  Paris. 

Uaura,  («,  or  tffttw,)  the  chief  town  of  Isau- 
ria,  destroyed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  against  the  robbers  and  pirates  of  Isan- 
ria  and  of  Oilicia  Aspera.    Plin.  5,  c.  97. 

bAvau,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  i 
1«9* 
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Tanntf,  whote  inhabitants  wwre  bold  and  war- 
like. Tbe  Romans  made  war  against  tbem  and 
conqaered  them.  Flor.  3,  c.  C — Strab^-^Cic. 
15.  Fam.  2.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely between  the  terriloriesof  Pisidia  and  Isau- 
ria,  bat  it  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  made,  Isauria  Uiy  upon  the  north 
and  bordered  upon  Pbrygia.  As  it  lajr  exactly 
amon^  the  hills  of  the  Taurus  chain  of  moun- 
tains, It  could  not  be  watered  by  any  streams  of 
consequence ;  and,  indeed,  all  its  waters  must 
have  been  mere  fountains  and  sprmgs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  from  Pamphylia 
on  the  south.  Another  branch  of  this  great 
Asiatic  mountain  ridge  separated  Isauna  from 
Cilicia,  though,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  arti- 
cle Cilicia,  the  rugged  district  of  that  country 
adjoining  Isauria  assumed  its  name  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  empire. 

IsMAaus,  (IsMARA,  plur.)  a  lugged  mountain 
of  Thrace,  covered  with  via&i  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Its 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  Ismarius  is  in- 
discriminately used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od. 
9,^Virg.  a.  2,  V.  37.  jEn.  10,  v.  351. 

IsMffNus.  a  river  of  Bceotia,  falling  into  the 
Euripus,  wnere  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Ismenius.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Boeotians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
god,  an  office  to  which  Hercules  was  once  Bp- 
pointed.  Paus.  9,  c.  lO.-^Ovid.  Met.  2.~ 
Strab.  9. 

IssEDONEs,  a  people  of  Asia,  extending  over 
the  region  called  Serica.  T  hei r  history  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  China,  and  consequently 
very  aJightly  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic countries.  As  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Imaus, 
ftnd  were  known  therefore  even  by  name  but  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  of  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  sumamed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scytbia ; 
the  former  being  now  called  J^,and  the  latter 
Bira  Shar,  in  English  the  Black  Town. 

Issus,  now  iitise,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the 
confiaes  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius  their  king,  in  October, 
B.  C.  333,  in  conseauence  of  which  it  was  cal- 
led Nicopolis.  In  this  battle  the  Persians  lost, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse;-  and.the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
150  horse,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Justin,  consisted  of 
400,000  foot  and  100.000  horse;  and  61,000  of 
the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  lefl 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
fitrther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and.  150 
horse.  According;  to  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
amounted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse; 
and  those  of  Alexander  to  32  foot  and  150  horse 
killed,  and  501  wounded.  This  spot  is  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus, 
A.  D.  194.  PliU.  in  Altz.^ Justin.  11,  c.  9. 
Cwrt.  3,  c.  l.—Arrian.—Diod.  17.— Cic.  5,  AU. 
90.  JF^m.  3,  ep.  10. 

'  fsTCR,  a  river  of  Europe.    Vid.  Danvbius. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins 
one  country  to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  making  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, called  often  the  Isthmus  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  Greece. 
170 


Nero  attempted  to  cm  it  across,  and  mekr  • 
communicatioii  between  the  two  seas,  bvt  in 
vain.  It  is  now  called  Bexamili,  SMb.  1.— 
Meia,  2,  c.  2.— i'^«k  4,  c.  A.-^Liiemii.  1,  v.  101. 

imiA,  same  as  Histria.  Strab.  1.— JMito,  2,  c. 
Z.—Uv.  10,  Ac.-'Plin,  3,  c.  Id.^JusUn.  9,  c.  2. 

Italia.  ''Without  entering  minutely  inu) 
the  examination  of  the  several  aj^liations 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in  disiant  ages, 
it  may  be  staged  generally,  that  the  name  of  bes- 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  relative  {Kisition  to  their  cooniry, 
and  that  with  those  oi  Ausonia  and  Sntumia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  poets.  The 
name  of  (Enoiria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race 
of  the  GBnotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
they  were  then  acquainted.  That  of  Italia  is 
thought  to  have  been  deduced  I'rom  Italos,  a 
chiet  of  the  (Enotri,  or  Siculi.  Others  again 
sought  the  origin  of  the  name  in  the  G^k  word 
crttX9(,  or  the  Latin  vibuluSt  which  corresponds 
with  it.  But  whatever  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  this  also  was 
only  at  first  a  {lartial  denomination,  aiA>lied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southern  extremity  oi  the  boot 
which  is  confined  between  the  gulfs  of  SL  Entr 
fhemia  and  SqwUlace^  anciently  Lameticus,  and 
Scylleticus  Sinus.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time  it  superseded  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itsdf  over  the 
whole  peninsfila.  This  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  we  may  therefore  fix  upon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  for  denning  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  Italy.  At  that  time  it  appears 
that  the  Maritime  Alns,  or  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  dips  into  the  Chdf  of  Qenoa^  the 
ancient  Mare  Ligusticum,  formed  its  extreme 
boundary  to  the  north-west.  The  same  great 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic, was'considered  as  eonstiinting,  as  it  does 
now,  iLs  northern  termination.  The  city  of 
Tergeste,  now  Trieste,  had  been  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  to  the  north-east,  till  the  province 
of  Histria  was  included  by  Augustus  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  in  that 
direction  to  the  little  river  Arsa,  VArsa.  The 
sea  that  hounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  several  namesof  Mare  lnfenim,Tyrrhennm, 
and  Etruscum ;  while  those  of  Mare  Supemm, 
Hadriaticum  or  Hadriacum,  were  attached  to 
the  eastern  orAdriatic  sea.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the 
figure  of  Italy.  Polybius  considered  it  in  its 
general  form  as  being  like  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  seas  meeting  at  the  promontory  of  Co- 
cynthus.  Capo  di  Slilo,  as  the  vertex,  formed 
the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.  But  Sirabo 
is  more  exact  in  his  delineation,  and  observes,  I 
that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal..  Pliny 
describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongateii 
oak  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the 
horns  of  which  would  be  the  promontories  of 
Leucopetra,  Capo  ddV  Armi,  and  Lacininm, 
Capo  delle  Caionne,  According  to  Pliny,  the  , 
Icnglh  of  luily  from  Augusta  Praetoria,  AmtOy  I 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Rheginm,  the  ollw 
extremity,  was  1020  miles;  oat  thk  dotancs 
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melobe  estifliAted  not  in  a  direct  line,  hat  by 
tike  greil  road  which  passed  chroagh  Rome  and 
Ctipvm.  The  real  geographical  distance,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  famish 
&I0  modem  Italian  miles,  of  sixty  to  (he  de- 
gree ;  which  are  equal  to  about  "300  ancient  Ro- 
man miles.  The  same  writer  estimates  its 
breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  410 
miles;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aiemosat  136  miles ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Scyiacius,  Golfo  di  SijuiUace^ 
and  Sinus  Terinieus,  Golfo  di  S.  Eujemia^  at 
SO  miles.  The  little  lake  of  Gntiliee,  near  Re- 
ate,  RieUj  in  the  Sabine  country,  was  consider- 
ed as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.  No 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in.  the 
praises  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus : 
and  we  regret  being  obliged  to  give  only  a  sum- 
mary of  the  passa^,  instead  of  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  in  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani- 
mated language.  '  Comparing  Italy  with  other 
countries,  he  linds  none  which  unite  so  many 
important  advantages.  The  fertile  fields  of 
Campania  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.  The 
vines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falemus  are  ex- 
cellent, and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them, 
The  olives  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferior  t6  none.  Rich  pastures  feed 
inoumerable  herds  and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheep  and  goats.  Its  mountains  are 
dotbed  with  the  finest  timber,  and  contain  quar- 
ries of  the  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
stone,  together  with  metallic  veins  of  every  sort- 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  communica- 
tion between  all  its  parts.  Its  forests  swarm 
with  game  of  every  description.  Warm  springs 
aboand  throughout ;  and  besides  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate^ in  every  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
imagined.'  Tne  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  we  know  but  little.  The  iniormation 
▼e  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anii- 
<imty  is  so  scanty,  and  withal  so  confused,  that 
it  can  scarcely  ne  expected  we  should,  in  the 
present  day,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
sabject;  even  though  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  are  better  qualified  than  the  an- 
cients for  investigating  the  matter,  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  first  divided  and  peopled ;  a  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  as  well  as 
most  authentic  records  in  existence.  Ryckius, 
jo  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been  diligent 
in  collecting  al)  that  antiouity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject ;  but  tnere  is  too  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulous  from  what  is 
historical  in  bis  work,  to  allow  of  its  bein^  con- 
sidered in  any  othet*  light  than  as  useful  for  re- 
ference only.  Preret,  a  learned  French  acade-. 
mician,  who  seems  to  have  directed  h  is  research- 
esmore  particularly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
of  history  and  chronology,  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  elucidate  the  question  now  before  us; 
the  result  of  his  iavestigation,  or  rather  say  his 
system,  is  given  in  the  Mfimoires  d*  TAcade- 
mie.  He  conceives  that  Italy  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  theref  )re  reiecls  all  the 
«iTlv  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  came  by  sea.  He  distinguishes 
three  migrations  of  three  separate  nations ;  the 
lUyriiiit,  Iberians,  and  Celts.    There  are  some 


ingenious  ideas  in  his  scheme,  but  it  is  generally 
too  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wants  the  support 
of  history  in  so  many  points,  that  his  opinions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question.  Pellontier,  Baidetti,  and 
Durandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  ori- 
gin of  all  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy  from  a 
Oehic  stock.  Other  writers  again,  such  as 
Maflei,  Mazzochi,  and  Guamacci,  have  ima- 
gined that  the  first  settlements  were  immediate- 
ly formed  from  the  east.  Where  historical  re- 
cords tail,  the  analysis  of  language  is  the  only 
clue,  it  must  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubt 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  the  process  by  which 
those  results  have  been  obtained.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  date.  The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, the  chahicters  of  which  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  certainty  till 
within  the  last  fiity  years ;  for  the  inscribed  mo- 
numents of  these  people  being  rare  and  seamy, 
it  has  been  a  work  ol  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  well-esta- 
blished conclusion  from  them.  These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  displayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Etruscan  and  other  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  done  more  towards  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  branch  ot  ancient 
philology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
him  taken  collectively.  Though  Lanzi  himself 
declines  entering  into  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately under  our  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  bis  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  form  appears  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, this  being  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italy  and 
those  of  Greece  w^ere  the  same  race ;  that  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  its 
numerous  tribes  extended  themselves  along  (he 
shores  of  Epirus  and  Illyrium,  ti.l  they  reached 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  poured  into  Italy. 
"We  must  however  admit,  that  other  nations  of 
a  different  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  from 
other  quarters,  and,  by  intermixing  with  its  first 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  tnat  country  that  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  vernacular  tcngue  of  Greece.  It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  following  system  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  early  population  of  Italy.  The 
Umbri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the  title 
of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  probably 
came  from  the  eastern  part?  of  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing reached  Italy,  gradually  extended  them- 
selves along  the  ridge  of  the  -Appcnines  to  its 
southern  extremitv.  Considering  (he  Urobri  as 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  toderive 
(Vom  them  the  Opici,  or  Osci,  and  (Enotri,  who 
are  known  to  have  existed  with  diem  in  that 
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temporary  wilh  the  Umbri  were  the  Sicani,  Si- 
call,  and  Lignres,  who  all  came  from  the  west, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  in- 
terval of  time  which  intervened  between  these 
three  colonies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them  :—4he  Sicor 
ni  were  supposed  to  be  Iberians;  tl^e  Siculi 
were  probably  Celto-Ligurians;  the  Ijgures, 
properly  so  called,  were  certainly  Celts.  The 
Bicani  having  been  gradualljr  propelled  towards 
the  south  of  Italy  by  the  nations  which  follow- 
ed, are  known  to  have  passed  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  Sicily,  which  from  them  obtained  the 
name  of  Sicania.  That  a  small  part  of  their 
race  remained  in  Italy  is  however  probable ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient  Atirunci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
migrauon.  The  Siculi  are  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied Tuscany  and  part  of  Latium  for  a  k>ng 
time,  but  being  also  driven  south  first  by  the 
Umbri  aided  bv  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas^,  and  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  CEnotn,  they  also 
crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicated their  name.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  sie^  of 
Troy.  The  Ligures  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Qtdfof  Genoa  as  far  as  the  Amo^  ajid  peopled 
a  great  part  of  Piedmonlf  where  they  remamed 
undisturbed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
considerable  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  from 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Siculi,  occupied  thecountir 
from  which  this  latter  peq>le  haid  been  expelled, 
in  conjunction  with  tne  Umbri,  and  together 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  Etrusci  or 
Tusci.  About  the  same  period  the  Opici,  or 
Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  themselves  largely  both 
west  and  east.  In  the  first  direction  they  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Volsci,  Campani,  and 
Sidicini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nation,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  £qui, 
Biarsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruci- 
ni.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Libumi,  an  Illyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  ihe  Apuli  and  Daunii. 
Peucetii  and  Poediculi,  Calabri,  lapyges,  and 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  who  formed  numerous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  siege 
of  Troy,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
(Enotri,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  the  (Enotrian  name  disappeared, 
together  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  Leutar- 
nii,  Chones,  and  Itali ;  when  the  Samnite  na- 
tion, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
had  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  tne  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Hirpini,  Pentri,  Caraceni,  Fren- 
tani,  and  subsequently  of  the  Leucani  and  Bru- 
tii.  In  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  as  posterior  to  the  sie^e  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
Adigf  and  the  Adriatic.  3d,  That  of  the  QauU^ 
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a  Cchic  HHse,  who  ero— d  tbe  Alps;  sud,  1 
ing  expelled  the  TnaeaBs  from  the  plaiM  of 
Lombardy,  gave  to  the  conntiy  which  they  oc- 
cupied the  name  of  Ciaalpine  Gaul.  These, 
with  aeveral  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy  to  whom 
distinct  denominations  are  aqsigned  in  history. 
We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  after  AugustcB 
had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Mari- 
time Alps  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divided  that 
country  into  eleven  regions :  viz.  1.  Campania, 
includmg  also  Latium.  3.  Apulia,  to  which 
was  annexed  pan  of  Samnium.  3.  Lncamia 
and  Brutium.  4.  Samnium,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  JSqui,  Ac.  & 
Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria^  8.  Flami- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  P0, 
9.  Liguria.  10.  Venetia  containing  Hiairin 
and  the  country  of  the  Garni.  11.  Transpa* 
dana,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetia  and  the  Alps.  This  divisioo,  thoogli 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  too  seldom  noticed  id 
be  of  much  utility.  The  following  diatrtbvtion 
has  been  adoptea,  we  believe,  by  moat  geogra- 
phical writers,  and  will  be  found  mach  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  history.  1.  Li- 
guria. 3.  Gallia  Cisalpina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
eluding  the  Garni  and  Histria.  4.-  Etmria.  5. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  6.  the  Sabini,  .£qui, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marnicini.  7.  Bonm. 
8.  Latium.  9.  Campania.  10.  Samnium  and 
the  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Daiuia 
and  Messapia,  or  lapygia.  12.  Lncania.  13. 
Brutii."     Cram,  JL 

Italica,  a  town  of  Bstica,  belonging  to  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  Bsstis,  between  Hi^Us  and 
Ile.'da,  the  birth-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
now  SeviUa  la  Vruja^  in  Andalusia.  Italica 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  664, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  ccmfeiTed  on  it  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  municipium. 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  cm  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  fiimous  for  beingpan  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  It  is  very  roclcy  and 
mountainous,  measures  about  S&  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  hoU 
dul  Compare^  or  Tkeacki.  Himxr.  iZ.  3,  y.  139. 
— Orf.  1,  V.  186, 1. 4,  V.  601,  1. 9,  v. ».— SlmA. 
1  and  8— Mia,  2,  c.  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  Tkt- 
akij  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which 
it  Is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  witli  modem  compu- 
tation. Dicaearchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  ana 
measuring  80  stadia,  meaning  probably  in 
length,  bui  Strabo  affirms,  in  circumference; 
which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  10 
VMnyj  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  iis  breadth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
island  is  that  so  often  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Neritns.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modem  name  is  AfUfi,  which  means  UtU9  ;  he 
observes  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Ho- 
mer have  disappeared  ;  it  is  at  present  bafe  and 
barren,  producing  nothing  but  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plan  ts.  It  is  ev  ident  from 
several  passacres  in  the  Odyssey,  that  tliere  was 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  probably  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysei^  whickwai 
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aiyuodf  pbcedonaromdlMight.  Its  rains 
are geoeraUhr  identified  w£E  those  crowning  the 
smnmit  of  the  hill  (^  AUo ;  '  Part  of  the  walls 
which  sarrmmded  the  acropolis  are  said  to  re- 
main ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  north  and 
soath  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  towards 
the  bay  of  Aitos.  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
snrle  of  early  military  architecture,  composed 
ofwell-joineair  regular  polygons,  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclopian  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycense. 
The  whole  was  built  upon  terraces,  owing  to 
the  rapid  declivity  of  the  hill.'  The  port  called 
bjr  Hixner  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
accoratelr,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Port 
MoUf.  The  present  nopulation  of  the  island 
amoonts  to  about  8000  souls.  It  produces  only 
com  sufficient  to  maintain  the  innabitants  half 
the  year."    Cram. 

Itbaccsis,  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on 

the  coast  of  the  Brutii. Baue  was  called  also 

^hacesia,  because  built  by  Bajus,  the  pilot  of 
UlTsses.    £lti.8,v.540.I.13,y.  113. 

IthOmk,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
dered, after  ten  years'  sie^,  to  Lacedsemon,  724 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  Riamates,  from  a  temple  whicn  he  had 
there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  conqueror  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown. 
Poms.  4,  c.  38.— Stet  Tkeb.  4,  v.  TO.— 
Strab.S, 

Itios  Pobtto,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Wit- 
aandj  or  Boulogne  in  Picard};.  Cesar  set  sail 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  Cos.  G.  4, 
c.  101, 1.5,  c.  stands. 

Itcma,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Eden  in  Cum- 
berland.  This  name  belonged  als^  to  the 

SehDoy  Priih,  into  which  the  Eden  discharges 
itself    Comb. 

ItChjsaj  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lay  between  the  Trachonitis  and 
Aoranitis.  which  constituted  the  border  region 
between  these  countries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  which  separated  it, 
in  part  from  Batanea  and  Palestine. 

JunjBA,  a  part  of  Palestine,  extending  fVom 
the  borders  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  the  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Phil- 
istines, which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west.  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  limits  the 
early  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. Ailer  the  return  from  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judaea  was  first  given  to  this  country,  ex- 
tending for  the  moA  part  over  the  former  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  still  appear ;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  perish- 
ed. Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
marks  the  Promised  Land.  Judaea  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  Palestines  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  divided,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Even  before,  thou«:fa 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  reco^ised  in  the 
authority  secured  to  Herod,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  not  acknowledged,  apart  fVom 
Palestine,  in  the  provincial  distribntiao  of  the 
empire. 

JfruoifZacw,  a  city  of  Oaul,  now  Angers  in 


AMfon.  Ito  modem  ftama  is  derived  ftwa  te 
name  of  the  people  whose  capital  it  was  in  «&» 
cient  times.  Those  people  were  the  Amdn  at 
Andecavi,  who  dwell  anout  the  confluence  of 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  the 
Miienne,  ^ 

JuuopdLis.     Vid.  Oordium. 

JtiLis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which 
gave  binh  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  tlui 
city  were  all  marble^  and  there  are  now  some 
pieces  remaining  entire,  above  13feet  in  height, 
as  the  monuments  of  ita  ancient  splendoor. 
P»ft.4,c.  13. 

JunOnis  Pbouontomum,  now  Cape  TV^/U- 
gar.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  SirmU 
of  GibraUar^  which  may  be  considered  tooom* 
mence  from  this  point.     Vets,  ad  Akl, 

Jura,  a  high  ndge  of  mountains  aeparatinc 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Seqnani,  or  Switzeriana 
from  Burgundy.    Cos.  G.  1,  c.  % 


Labbatis  Palub,  a  lake  ia  Datanatia,  lo> 
wards  the  borders  of  Illyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Claasola  fVom 
the  north  and  east,  and  dischar;^  its  own 
through  the  Barfoana  into  the  Hadnaticum  Mare 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  south- 
ern extremity  was  Scodra,  SaUari^  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Labea- 
tcs.    lir.  44,  c  31, 1. 45,  c.  26. 

Labicum,  now  Colonna^  a  town  of  Italy,  called 
also,  Lavicum^  between  Gabii  and  Tusculum, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  about  four  cen- 
turies B.  C.  Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  796.— I#»r.  2,  c.  99. 
1.  4,  c.  47. 

Labotab,  a  river  near  Antioch  in  Syria.' 
Strah.  16. 

Labron,  a  part  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterrap 
nean,  supposed  to  be  Leghorn.  Cie.  3,  adfra  6. 

Lacedjemon,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also  Spairta^  and 
now  known  by  the  name  of  AfisUra.  It  has 
beeuiseverally  known  by  the  name  of  Ldegia, 
from  the  Leleges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  from  Lelex,  one  of  their  kings;  and 
(Ebalia,  from  (Ebalus,  the  sixth  king  iVum  £u- 
rotas. '  It  was  also  called  Beeatompolis,  Arom 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
once  contained.  Lelex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  king.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  successively  after  him^l 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the  He- 
raclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  about  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Euxya- 
thenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  thmilies  should  always  sil 
on  the  throne  together.  Vid.  Evrystkenes.  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1106 ;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  Procles  were  called 
Proelida,  and  afterwards  Eurjfponlida^  and 
those  of  Eurjrsthenes,  Eurysthenida,  axkd  after- 
wards Agida.  The  successors  of  Procles  on 
the  throne  began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  his  father  had  reigned 
43  years:  Eurypon,  1038:  Prvtanis,  1031: 
Eunomns,  986:  Polydectes,  907:  Lycurgna, 
898:  Charilaus,  873:  Nicander,  809:  Theo- 
pompus,  770;  Zeuxidamus,  733 :  Anaxidanu^ 
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M :-  ArcUdamns,  661 :  Agssxeles,  6d6 :  Aris- 
ton,  664:  D^maratus,  d96:  Leotychides,  491: 
Acaidamus,  469 :  Agis,  427 :  Agesilaus,  397 : 
Archidamos,  361 :  Agis3d,  338:  Eudamidas, 
330:  Archidamus,'  295:  Ecdamidas  3d,  268: 
Agis,  244 :  Archidama$,  230 :  Euclida;;,  225 : 
Lycargus,  219 : — The  successors  of  Earys- 
theaes  were  A?is,  1059:  Echestratus,  l(hS: 
Libocaa,  1023:  Dorvssui,  986:  Agesilaas,  957: 
Archelans,  913:  Teleclus,  853:  Alcamenes, 
813:  Polydorus,  776 :  Eurycrates,  734 :  Anax- 
ander,  687:  Eanrcrates  2d,  664:  Leon,  607: 
Anarandrides,  563:  Cleomenes,  53Q:  Leoni- 
das,  491:  Piistarcbas,  under  gaardianship  of 
Paosanias,  480:  PlisUMUiaz,  466:  Paosaaias, 
408:  Agesipolis,  397:  Cleombrotus,  330:  Age- 
sipoiis  3a,  371 :  Cleomenes  2d,  370:  Aretus  or 
Areus,  309:  Acrolatas,  265:  xVreus  2d,  264: 
Leonidas,  257 :  Cleombroms,  243:  Leonidas 
restored,  241 :  Cleomenes,  235 :  Agesipolis,  219. 
Under  the  two  last  kings,  Lycurgus  and  Agesi- 
polis, the  monarchical  power  was  abolished, 
thoagh  Machanidas,  the  tyrant,  made  himself 
absolate,  B.  C.  310,  and  Nabis,  305,  for  four- 
teen years.  In  the  year  191  B.C.  Lacedaemon 
joined  the  Achaean  leagae,and  about  three  years 
after  the  walls  were  demolished  by  order  oi  Phi- 
lopcemen.  The  territories  of  Laconia  shared 
me  fate  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  the 
whole  was  conquered  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lacedeemon  have  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
ty, for  their  love  of  honour  and  liberty,  and  for 
their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxury.  They  were 
inured  from  their  youth  to  labour,  and  their 
laws  commanded  them  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession .  T hey  never  applied  themsel  ves  to  any 
trade,  but  their  only  employment  was  arms,  and 
they  left  every  thing  else  to  the  care  of  their 
slaves.  Vid.  BeloUt.  They  hardened  their 
body  by  stripes  and  manly  exercises ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die  without  fear  or  regret.  From  their 
valour  in  the  field,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
vered by  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  .%verally  implored  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carthaginians,  Thracians,  Egyptians, 
Cyreneans,  dtc.  As  to  dome>tic  manners,  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  widely  differed  from  their 
neighbours  as  in  political  concerns,  and  their 
noblest  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  money.  In  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
500  years.  Their  jealousjr  of  the  power"  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarchs  was  checked  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  the  kinifs  themselves  if 
guilty  of  misdemeanors.  Vid.  Ephori.  The 
LacMaemonians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.  The 
names  of  Lacedmnon  and  Sparta  are  ])romis^ 
cuously  applied  to  the  capital  of  Laconia,  and 
often  confounded  together.  The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
•wntiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  pro- 
priety of  distinction  was  originally  olserved, 
DOt  m  proccs  of  time  it  was  totally  lost,  and 
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both  appellatives  were  soon  synonymous  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  coun- 
try. Vid.  Sparta,  Lacoma,  The  place  where 
the  city  stood  is  now  called  PaUo  ckori^  {the  old 
town,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  rums  at 
some  distance  on  the  west,  is  called  Misaira. 
Liv.  34,  c.  33, 1.  45.  c.  28.—Strab.  8.— T^iuryrf. 
1.— Ptftt5.  3.-^Judtn.  2,  3,  SLC—BeradU.  1, 
guc.^Plut.  in  Lye.  eic.—Diod.'-Msta,  2. 

LACED£M0Nn,  and  Lacedamones,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lacedtemon.     Vid.  Lacedamon. 

Lacides,  a  village  near  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Lacius,  an  Athenian  hero, 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zephyrus 
had  an  altar  sacred  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  a  temple.    Pans.  1,  c  37. 

Lacinium,  a  promontory  of  Ma?na  Graecia, 
now  cape  Colonna,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  w4iere  Juno  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  from  Lacinlus,  a  famous  robber  killed 
there  by  Hercules.  Liv.  24,  c.  3,  L  27,  c.  5,  L 
30,  c.  20.—  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v.  522. 

Lacobriga,  now  Lagos,  on  the  bay  of  I^^- 
gas,  pear  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  now  Cape 
St.  ViTicent.  It  was  in  this  city  of  Lusitania 
that  Metellus  besieged  the  rebel  nero  Sertorius. 

LacOnia,  LacOnica,  and  Laced£mox.  "  The 
little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygetus, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  of  Mes- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave 
rise  on  the  northern  side  lo  tlie  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  southern  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territory  from  the  small  district  of  Cyiiuria, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Argives,  but 
became  afterwa-ds  a  constant  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  states.  From  the  tradi- 
tion collected  by  Pausanias,  it  appears  that  the 
Leleges  were  generally  regarded  as  th^  first  in- 
habitants of  Liconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  traces  the  foundation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns ;  out  he  has  not 
informed  us  by  what  revolution  the  Tvndaridw, 
who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first'Laconian 
dynasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pelops  in 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
of  Tyndareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  must 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  in 
the  power  and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and 
Atreus  at  this  early  period  over  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigned 
over  Argos  and  Mycene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Lacon  la  and  a  great  portion  of  Messenia.  Ho- 
mer, as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  of 
Lacedaemon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital  *,  but  when 
the  word  Sparta  is  use'l,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus. 
It  was  durine  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidae  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  introduced  great  and  permanent  political 
changes  throughout  the  whole  penin^mla.  La- 
conia being  conquered  by  the  invadins:  armv, 
Tisamsnus,  with  the  Achseans,  withdrew  to  the 
/Esrialus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  In  the 
division  which  took  place'  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory, Argos  was  assigned  to  Temenos^  Me»- 
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se&ia  toCreqpboiites,  and  Laconia  to  Aristode- 
mos;  bat  the  latter  dyisg  before  the  partition 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  was  adjudged  that 
his  two  cons  Earystbenes  and  Procles  should  be 
joint  heirs  of  the  possessions  allotted  to  their  fa- 
ther; and  they  thus  became  the  progenitors  of 
a  double  line  of  kings,  who  reigned  at  Sparta 
ibr  several  generations  with  equal  power  and 
anthority.  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strabo,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia  into  six.  portions,  which  were  governed  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  residing  at  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  Spartiatae, 
enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  PericBci,  or  mhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  though  in  some  respects  subject 
to  the  Spartan  citizens,  were  yet  governed  by 
die  same  laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the 
different  offices  of  the  state.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  slaves  named  Helots,  who,  having 
been  at  first  tributarv,  were,  in  consequence  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  to  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La^ 
oonian  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the  rebel- 
lion. The  HeloCs  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by 
the  stale,  andcertain  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
The  laws  rehitive  to  this  unfortunate  class  of 
men  are  ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes. 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
cargus  in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  senale,consisting  of  twen^-eighi  mem- 
bers, who,  being  in  all  matters  of  deliberation 
possessed  of  eqaal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
just  balance  in  the  state,  by  supporting  the  cfown 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  people,  and 
{mxecting  the  latter  against  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.  It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deriding  upon  any 
question  proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  originate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  ri^ht  of  approving  or  rejecting  what  was 
snbmitted  to  tliem  by  the  senate  and  two  kings. 
Bat,  as  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  va- 
TJons  attempts  subsequentlv  made  by  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained,  that,  if  the  latter  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annul  the  amend- 
ment^ With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  thie 
great  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  Epbori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
resis  of  the  people,  and  protect  them  against  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy.  Lycurgus,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  state, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by  which  the  in- 
come and  possessions  of  all  were  rendered  equal . 
He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta  into  9000 
portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into 
30,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
^ere  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of 
gram  for  a  man  and  twel  ve  for  a  woman,  besides 
a^flieient  quantity  of  wine  and  oil .  The  more 
««ctiiiUy  to  baaifdi  the  love  of  riches,  the  l^iar- 


tan  lawgiver  prohihiied  the  vm  of  fold  and  A 
ver,  andallowed  only  iron  taioney,  aiBzingeyen 
to  this  the  lowest  valuet  He  also  instituted  pub- 
lic repasts  termed  Phioitia,  where  all  the  oitizena 
partook  in  common  ot  such  frugal  lare  as  the 
law  directed.  The  kings  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed from  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  other 
citizens ;  the  onl^  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  bemg  that  of  having  a  double  por- 
tion of  food.  The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  m 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.  At 
the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreieably  to  his  rules  of  discipline 
and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys, 
but  were  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they 
had  attained  to  manhood.  For  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Lycurgus  that  no  man  should  live  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country.  Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a  soldier,  and  the  city  itself 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  had  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
gular service.  In  order  that  they  might  have 
more  leisui-e  to  devote  themselves  to  manial  pur- 
suits, they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  an^  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fated  men  cannot  even 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  their  sufferings,  and  execration  and 
horror  at  the  conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aris- 
totle has  recorded,  that  when  the  Ephori  enter* 
ed  upon  their  office  they  began  by  declaring  war 
against  the  Helots,  who  were  then  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  murdered  without  any  form  of  jus- 
tice whatsoever.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Spartuk 
youths  ^rmed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  might  chance  to  meet.  These  criptia,  as 
they  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
night;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barbae 
rous  exercise  were  frequently  assailed  by  dsiy. 
and  butchered  whilst  working  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reigning  houses  of  Lacediemon  took  the 
name  of  Agidae  and  EuriponLidae  from  Agis 
and  Eurypon,  sons  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns ;  since,  as  Ephoros 
asserted,  these  were  looked  upon  as  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst 
their  fathers  obtained  the  crown  by  foreign  aid. 
Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
when  Crcesus  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  aa 
oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydiaii 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sardis.  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled in!«tance  of  devotion  in  their  country's 
caase,  displayed  by  Leonidas  and  his  900  com^ 
panions,  the  Laceds?monian  character  would 
not  have  been  distinguished  in  history  for  its. 
energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  ooo- 
flict;  since  tardin&sand  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  field  of  Marar 
thon  :  the  want  also  of  energy  and  talent  in  their 
commander  Eurybiades  would  no  .doubt  have 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  Theraistocles  in- 
terposed, to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  weak 
and  vacillating  disposition.  The  battle  of  Fla- 
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^itiitme.  wwwoahf  a  f^paitn  gcttenl, 
it  cumoi  be  denied  thai  tlie  Taloorand  bim- 
mtm  oi  the  LacedsmoDian  troops  contribmed 
inainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ; 
bat  yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  tue 
procrastination  of  the  Spartan  government  in 
taking  the  field^  when  compared  with  the  heroic 
seal  and  devotion  of  the  Athenians;  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  resources  of  the  former 
were  as  yet  unimpaired,  whilst  the  latter  were 
without  a  country,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
bat  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 
asainst  the  common  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  which  freed  the  island  and  colonies 
from  the  Persian  yoke,and  the  capture  of  Sestos, 
wherel^  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  Laccdsmonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  war  beibre  its  termination ; 
and  the  Spartan  government  gladly  made  the 
wrongs  sustained  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  af- 
ftirs  of  Corey  ra  ana  Potidisa  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens.*'  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  wos  hardly  less  pernicious 
to  Laconia  herself  and  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
War  followed  war  with  varying  success  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
liberty  to  all,  and  the  extension  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Greece.  To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho- 
hty ,  and  the  passage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
**  Under  the  domination  of  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  pix>vinces 
of  Greece,  being,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns 
around  Sparta,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Eleutherolacones,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augus- 
tas, together  with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  far 
tour  of  the  Romans.  Laconia,  from  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  charactei',  was  naturally  nir- 
ren  and  difficult  of  culture ;  such,  in  short,  as 
Baripides  described  in  one  of  his  lost  plays.  The 
epithet  of  nrnTfrra,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
eoontry,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to 
its  great  extent  compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  but  hy  others  to  the  number 
of  its  valleys.  Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  these  were  probably  like  the  demi  of 
Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  The  whole  po- 
palation  of  the  countrv,  including  the  Helols, 
who  constituted  by  fhr  the  most  numerous  class, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  may  be  esti- 
aated  at  370^  souls."    Cram. 

Labb,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the 
ooast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  lonians.  Herodai.  6, 
c  T— PiM«.  1,  c.  35.— S/rfl4. 17. 

Ladon,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  its  banks.     Sirab,  X.-^Mda,  S,  c.  3.— 

Pmu.  8,  c.  36.— Oriif.  Md,  1,  v.  659. 11. 

AnodMr  ia  Elis.  Tlus  little  itremm,  now  caU> 
ITS 
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Pylos,  discharges  itself  into  the  Peneoa. 

LjBrraf  cdNts,  the  most  ancient  inhahitaali 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  beea 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  humaa 
flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  thpr  eoasta, 
they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  his  compa- 
nions. (Vt^.  AntifhuUs.)  They  were  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who,  how> 
ever,  does  not  mention  their  country,  but  only 
maks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colony  of 
ihem,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  boilt  the 
town  of  Formise,  whence  the  epithet  of  L«sffy-' 
gunia  is  often  used  for  that  of  FormiamA.  Plm. 
3,  c.  5.— Ornii.  jm.  14^  V.  333,  Ac  F^.  4. 
tx  PotU.  4,  ep.  10.— T^relzr.  in  lAfccfkr,  v.  66S. 
and  618.— Omer.  CM.  10,  v.  81.— 19&.  7,  v.  im. 

LAotai,  a  city  of  Taurica  Cheraonesos. 

Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
brus.    Su£L  in  Cos. 

Lambsr,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  fUliag 
into  the  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Theesaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinus  Kfaliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and  north  of 
the  river  Sperchius,  famous  for  a  siege  it  si^ 
ported  after  Alexander's  death.  Vid,  IdmU' 
oum.    DM.  16,  Ac- PoMi.  7,  c.  6. 

Lamlb,  small  islands  of  the  .figeaa,  opposite 
Troas.    Plin,  6,  c.  31. 

Lampsacus,  and  LAMPsiccif,  now  Lammki^ 
a  town  of  Aoa  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontisatthenorthof  Abydos.  Priaposwas 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  was 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauch* 
eiy,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  moat  unnatural 
lust ;  and  hence  the  epithet  LamjaadMs  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  wantonness.  Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  acoount  of 
the  vices  of  iu  inhabitants,  or,  more  prutierly, 
for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  or  ra^sia. 
It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Anaximene*.  it  was 
formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  Dane 
of  Lampsacus  from  Lampsace,  a  daojghter  of 
Mandron,  a  king  of  Phrye la,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  conspired  acainst 
their  lives.  This  timely  information  savedthem 
from  destruction.  The  city  afierwaids  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tribute  of 
wine  was  granted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  toe  table  of  Themistocles.  JMda,  1. 
c.  Id.-^Strak.  13.— i'Mii.  9,  c  31.— Ara^stf.  S, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Tftmu^  c  H).— Oauf.  L 
Trist.  9,  V.  36.  F\ut.  8,  v.  345l— lie.  33,  c.  38, 
1.  35,  c.  ASL^Mnrtial.  33,  ep.  17, 58. 

Lamus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  flow- 
ing fh>m  mount  Taurus,  the  wh(^  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Auloa  Cilicius.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  Leamre,  the 
district  to  which  it  bdonged  was  called  Lamo- 
tis.— /TilnviUe. 

LANaA.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hiapaaia 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Laafcia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  dty  of  the  Astarea  in 
Tarracoaeaais,  between  ue  Darina  and  the 
coaat.  The  other  placea  of  thia  name  belonfed 
to  Utttenia.    OC  theie»  the  om  called  Op^ 
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tea  vvtiituielMftfMeft  the  wcfltein  bank  of 
die  Cada  and  the  springs  of  the  Munda,  {Mm- 
4^9^)  and  is  snpposed  to  be  the  modem  o- 
(hatdas  and  that  called  Transcnda,  from  its 
posiiion  also  on  the  Cnda,  may  be  Cw^dad 
R9dfig9.    lyAnmUe, 

Langobaboi,  by  coimption  Lombards,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  northern  barbarian 
hordes  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  over- 
thrown. The  original  seats  of  this  people  it  is 
difficnll  to  describe,  from  the  lateness  of  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  and  from 
their  varioosmigrations  daring  the  era  at  which 
they  first  present  themselves  to  history.  Their 
Scandinavian  origin  has  been  supported  and 
denied,  and  authorities  of  the  hiehest  character 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  the 
other,  their  connexion  with  the  Geijnanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relation  to  their 
eariiesl  settlements,  the  Laogobardi  were  settled 
in  Germany  when  their  relation  to  Roman  his- 
tory begins,  and  whatever  differences  charac- 
teroed  them,  may  be  considered  as  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reisn 
of  Augustos  we  find  this  people  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  the  year  500  of  our 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Danube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
cciDfines  of  civilization.  Their  particular  pro- 
vince appears  to  have  been  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  a  part  of  the  modem 
dncby  of  Brandenburgk.  Few  in  number, 
they  made  up  in  courage  and  ferocity  for  their 
numerical  inferiority ;  and  in  all  the  wars  and 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintained  their 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  be- 
fore the  new  and  potent  multitude  of  those  who, 
continually  presamg  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upon  the  south,  they  appear  rather  to  have 
left  ineir  seats  for  more  auspicious  countries, 
and  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  wars  with  the  larger  tribes  they 
were  invariably  successful,  and,  though  scarcely 
known  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  then  but 
merely  named,  by  the  time  of  Justinian  they 
were  suflkiently  known  and  respected  to  be  in- 
vited within  the  pale  of  the  empire.  At  the 
soggestioD  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  rforicum  and  Pannonia.  With 
the  Avars  they  conquered  the  Gepidi,  and  after 
occui^g  Pannonia  for  some  time,  they  formal- 
ly determined  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Other 
barbarians  had  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  empire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  name,  against  hostile  encroach- 
ment; but  the  desire  of  booty  had  been  with 
them  the  governing  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italy, 
and  passing,  on  the  invitation  of  Narses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  bead 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  barba^ 
roos  tribes  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po. 
The  ccnquests  of  this  savage  hero  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  imparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  during  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
rule  it  bore,  so  f^om  this  successful  attempt  of 
'  the  Longobardi,  the  name  of  Lombardy,  assign- 
ed to  the  eonquata  of  Alboinus,  has  remained 


to  them  through  all  the  changes  of  twelve  htdi- 
dred  years,  and  marks  the  limits  of  his  victories. 
The  Lombards  from  the  north  spread  quickly 
over  Italy ;  and  the  tributary,  or,  as  we  pcrhads 
should  say, the  feudal  dukes,  establishedeven  m 
Campania  the  name  and  power  of  the  Lombard 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  arose  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  pope,  as  guardian 
of  the  ecclesiastical  interest  -,  the  exarch  of  Ra- 
venna, to  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastem  emperors;  and  ibe  Lombard  kings, 
who  boldly  claimed  to  be  considered  kings  of 
Italy.  The  conflict  between  these  powers  was 
long  and  warm ;  the  Lombards  for  a  time  ap- 
peared to  prevail,  but  the  entreaties  of  the  church 
obtained  an  ally  in  the  once  redoubted  Franks, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  to  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed against  those  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  new  empire  of  the  west, 
established  by  the  Frank  monarch,  was  founded 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  LomWds  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  end- 
ed, 774,  the  history  of  this  people,  who,  after 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  Nonmdic  tribe, 
and  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  forests,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  Lombard  implies  merely 
that  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  ot  a  bar- 
barous character  or  a  peculiar  race;  and  this 
corrupt  appellation  becomes  less  objectionabk 
than  tnat  original  name  of  Longobardi,  which 
denoted  the  bearded  ferocity  of  the  German 
foresters.    SaccMi  Oripne  de*  Longobard. 

LAMf^viUM,  a  town  ol  Latium,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  tselebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
by  the  Romans,  whose  consuls,  on  first  entering 
upon  ofiice,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess. 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covered  with  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  Cie.  pro  Mwr.  de  Nat.  A 
1,  c.  29.  fro  mUm,  lO.^Liv.  8,  c.  U.-^Ual,  13. 
V.364. 

Laodicea,  I.  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  ol 
Caria,  Phrygia,  ana  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  called  DUtfolU^ 
and  afterwards  Rkeas.  Plin.  5,  c.  29.^Slrab, 
13.— TMfeia,  1,  c.  15.— Ci«.  6,  AU.  15.  fr«?  Flacc. 
According  to  the  Roman  distribution  of  tha 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Constantine,  this  waa 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  but  attributed  by  Ptolemy 
to  Lydia.  It  stood  on  the  Lycus,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopus,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  it  emptied  into  the  Maean-* 
der,  and  might  with  almost  ecjual  propriety  b« 
assigned  to  Lydia  or  Phrygia.  The  due  ob- 
servance of  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  into 
Juridical  Conventus,  &c.  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  ambiguity  arising 
fVom  the  circumstance  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riously assigned  to  different  provinces.  As  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  court  for  its  district,  l^aodi- 
cea  superseded  Hierapolis  as  the  capital.  Its 
ancient  name  is  still  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
ladtkf  though  the  Turks  denominate  it  Eski 

Bisar^  or  the   Old  CasUe. II.  Another  of 
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I^emia,  sornanwd  Combusta,  now  Junkuim 

IduUk,  to  the  north-west  of  Iconinm. III. 

Another,  surnamed  Libani,.  from  its  situatioD 
funong  the  moontains  of  that  name..  It  stood 
between  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Eleutherus, 

west  of  Emessa. IV.  A  city  of  the  same 

name  upon  the  coast  lay  opposite  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  ol  Cyprus,  and  from  its 
siitiation  was  entitled  ad  Mare,  The  name  is- 
still  extant,  though  slightly  changed,  in  Ladi- 
kieh.  There  were  other  towns  upon  which  this 
appellation  was  bestowed,  in  honour,  generally, 
of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

LAdnicENB,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Laodicea,  its  capital. 

Laphystium,  a  mountain  in  BoBoiia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  called  La- 
^^siius.  It  was  here  that  Athamas  prepared 
to  immolate  Phryxus  and  Helle,  whom  Jupiter 
saved  by  sending  them  a  golden'  ram,  whence 
the  surname  and  the  homage  paid  to  the  god. 
Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

LiAaiNUM,  or  Larina,  now  Latino,  a  town  of 
the  Frentani,  near  the  Tifernus  before  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Larinaies.  RaL  15,  v.  665.— Cic.  Cln.  63,  4. 
AU.  13, 1.  7,  ep.  13.— I,ic.  22,  c.  18, 1. 27,  c.  40. 
— C«i.  C,  I.e.  23. 

Larissa,  I.  "  Larissa,  which  still  retains  its 
name  and  position,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  unless  indeed  the 
Aigos  Pelasgicum  of  that  poet  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely groundless,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
was  once  a  city  named  Argos  close  to  Larissa. 
The  same  geographer  has  enumerated  all  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  been  at  different  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  La- 
rissa of  Thessaly,  situatea  on  tlie  Pcneus,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisius.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhasbi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  LarLsseans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kept  in  close  subjec- 
tion, and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
things  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  continued  till 
the  time  of  Philip,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 

Sjvemment  of  Thessaly  into  his  own  hands, 
ccording  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  this 
city  was  democratical.  Its  magistrates  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the 
Pelononnesian  war.  The  Aleuadae,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
tmie  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of 
thi9  city.  Larissa  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip 
having  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 
the  royal  papers  which  were  kept  there.  La- 
rissa was  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  the  first 
war  he  wae;ed  against  the  Romans;  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  b^  the  latter  for  the  relief  of  the 
place.*  Diodoirus  informs  us  that  its  citadel  was 
a  place  of  great  strength.  Though  the  territo- 
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xy  of  this  city  was  eztreoiely  rieh  and  fei^te^ic 
a'as  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by  theinim- 
daiions  of  the  Peneus.  Dr.  Clarke  slates  that 
he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Luissa;  bm  that 
the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  Old  LarisBa 
to  a  Palso-Castro,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
very  high  rocks  at  four  hours  distance  towards 
the  east.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  ase 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modem  Larisaa, 
stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city." 

II.   Another,  surnamed   Cremaste,  **so 

called  from  the  steepness  of  its  situation  was 
also  named  Pelasgia,  as  we  are  asrared  t^ 
Strabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indeed 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  l^elasgic 
Argos  of  Homer. 

Aique  olim  Larifisa  poUns :  uH  nebUe  qtmndam 
Nunc  super  Argos  arant. 

Larissa  Cremaste  was  in  the  dominion  of  Achil- 
les \  and  it  is  probable  from  that  circumstance 
that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larisssus.  At 
a  much  later  period  we  find  this  town  occupied 
W  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  when  at  war  with 
Cassander.  It  was  taken  by  Apostius.  a  Ro- 
man commander  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  when  it  was  entered  by  the  con- 
sul Licinius  Crassus  on  being  desened  hf  the 
inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  thus  described  \ty 
Mr.  Dodwell :  *  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour* 
(from  the  village  of  GratUsta)  '  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  covered  with  bushes.  The  walls  are 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  mmutes ;  the  con- 
struction is  of  the  third  style,  and  findy  built 
with  large  masses.  There  is  reason  to  suf^x«e 
that  these  are  the  remains  of  Larissa  Cremaste, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acbilles ;  and  I 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
respecting  its  distance  from  Echinus;  fortwen- 
tv  stadia  I  should  propose  to  substitme  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  which,  calculating  something 
less  than  thirty  stadia  an  hour,  corresponds  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  us  to  pei^ 
form  the  journey.  Its  situation  is  remarkably 
strong ;  and  its  lofty  and  impending  a.spect  me- 
rits the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W.  Gel!  says,  ^ 
*  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  of  many 
very  ancient  Grecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citadel  at  its  highest  point.  The  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  is 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  conducted  to 
the  city.  It  Is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  MaJcaUa ;  and  from  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  the 
whole  range  of  (Eta,  and  over  it  Parnassus.' 
Beyond  is  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Achil- 
les, and  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  stood 
between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  It  is 
probably  the  .same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed  by 
Scylax,  and  retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melian  gulf  below  MakaUar    Cram, IIL 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  between  Epi- 
phaniaand  Apamea.  Its  modem  name,  accord- 
ins:  to  D' Anville,  is  Shizar. IV.  The  ruins 

of  a  city  in  Assyria,  on  the  Tigris,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Zabus,  indicated  to  the  ten  thou- 
,  sand  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  named  larissa, 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Medea. 
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IrfUMi,  a  rirer  of  Peloponnesus,  flovisg 
from  moimt  SboUis,  and  fonning  the  boundary 
of  AchaiaandElis. 

LaKiCB  LALTT8,  a  Celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Lagc  di  Onno.  On 
the  borders  of  this  division  ol  Italia  and  of  Rhse- 
lia  the  rivel  Addua  spread  itself  into  a  lake 
wbich,  receiving  at  the  same  time  tributary 
streams  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  most 
beaotifol  and  celebrated  sheets  of  water  in  an- 
deni  Italy,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
modem  times  and  with  its  modem  name.  Here 
Pliny  had  two  villas,  and  the  fountain  of  which 
he  speaks  yet  bears  the  name  of  the  naturalist. 
The  lake  and  its  surrounding  country  are  thus 
described  in  the  Classical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  C01M,  or  the  Larian  (for  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequcntly  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  aiid  is 
fifty  miles  in  length,  from  three  to  six  in  breadth, 
and  from  forty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its 
forai  is  serpentine,  and  its  banks  are  indented 
with  frequent  creeks  and  harbours ;  it  is  subject 
to  sodd<ai  squalls,  and  sometimes,  even  when 
calm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected ;  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  The  latter  are  more  fre- 
quently experienced  in  the  branch  of  the  lake 
that  terminates  at  Camo  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
Adda  forms  at  JLecco.  The  mountains  th at  bor- 
der the  lake  are  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
naked;  their  lower  regions  are  generally  cover- 
ed with  olives,  vines,  and  orchards ;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chesnut  of  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  downs,  or  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  very  elevated  ridges,  which 
are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
snow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  space  for  every 
bad  of  cultivation.  These  fertile  plains  are 
generally  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
thirds,  of  the  total  elevation.  On  or  near  these 
levels  are  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  cultivation  is  not  the  only  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Larian  territory :  various  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  m  the  bowels  of  its  mountains ;  besides 
quarries  of  marbles,  wTiich  supply  Milan,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  cities  with  the  materials 
and  the  ornaments  of  their  most  magnificent 
churches."    Eustace. 

Larnos,  a  small  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

Laterium,  the  villa  of  CI.  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  Liris.     Cie.  ad  Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  el.  4, 

^7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  l.—Plin.  15,  c.  15. 
TINT,  theinhabitantsof  Latium.^  Vid.  Laiivm. 
Latiom.  "The  name  of  Latium  was  at 
first  given  to  that  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
canm  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coaat :  but  subsequently  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Liris,  now  Qari- 
gliano,  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiquum  and  Novum.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundarv  of  Latium  was  extend- 
ed fima  the  Liris  to  thie  mouth  of  the  river  Vul* 


tumus  and  the  Massic  hills.  Latimn  Antiqnimi 
may  be  considered  as  botmded  to  the  north  by 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sabines.by  the  former  river,  and 
from  the  Tuscans  by  the  latter ;  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  river  Ulens  and  the  Volscian 
mountains,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  will  be 
observed  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
were  not  originally  incorporated  into  the  Latin 
confederacy,  and  consequently  did  not  offer  sa- 
crifice in  common  on  the  Alban  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  assemblv  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua.Ferentina.  The  earliest  records 
of  Italian  histor}',  as  we  are  assured  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  represented  the  plains  of 
Latiiun  as  first  inhabited  oy  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  to 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned, even  had  they  not  acquired  additional 
historical  importance  from  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebrated  island  from  thence  nam- 
ed Sicily.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  and 
apparently  on  sufficient  grounds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  in  regard  to  the  first 
{possession  of  Latium  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  said  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica^ 
ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
havin|^  been  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
Ligunans ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  this 

nle  crossed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
re  must  admit,  with  Freret,  that  they  like- 
wise traversed  Italy,  and  having  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  the  extremity  of  that  country, 
finally  passed  into  the  adjacent  island.    It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several  passages  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  Si- 
cani  was  something  more  than  a  transient  pas- 
sage through  that  country.    Respecting  the  Si- 
culi, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  their 
origin,  or  the  country  which  they  occupied  prior 
to  their  settlement  in  Italy.    So  remote  indeed 
was  the  period  of  this  event,  that  Dionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  there 
from  time  immemorial.    But  this  opinion  is  too 
unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  modem  antiquary 
to  acquiesce  m  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  ancient  people.  Oli- 
vieri  concluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  oy  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  bv  the  Siculi,  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  city.    But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  by  the  Siculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syracusan  colony,  of  which 
Strabo  makes  mention,  and  to  which  Juvenal 
alludes  when  he  calls  the  city  in  questicn  the 
Doric  Ancona.  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con* 
tended,  that  the  Siculi  were  an  Illyrian  nation, 
who  settled  in  Italy  not  long  afler  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  thai  country.  This  learned  writer  has 
not  made  us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  relied  chiefly^  on  a  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  In  conjunction  with  the 
Libumi,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country  in  flie  province  which 
was  afterwards  called  Picenum :  he  might  also 
be  induced  to  think  that  his  opinion  derived 
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support  frpm  Ptolemy,  who  nientioos  the 
Sicnliots  as  a  people  of  Dalmaiia.  It  would 
hardly  be  advisable,  however,  to  adopt  this  opi- 
nion of  Freret  without  tUrther  evidefice,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
express  testimony  of  a  writer  whose  authority, 
on  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Sicily, 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  we  mean  that  of 
Phiiistus  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionysius  re- 
ports, asserted  that  the  Siculi  were  Lagurians, 
and  that  having  been  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  they  crossed  over  into  Sici- 
ly. This  IS  also  Uie  account  which  Silius  Itor 
hens  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
ly established  with  respect  to  the  Siculi  as  that 
of  their  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  Period, 
the  Latin  plains  and  part  uf  Etruria.  rlacea 
therefore  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  their 
connexion  with  Liguria  may  readily  Oe  con- 
ceived, while  their  filvrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
|x>rtionably  improbable.  On  the  same  supposi- 
tion likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  along  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi and  the  Aborigines;  but  if  we  allow  with 
PUnythat  they  had  formed  settlements  on  the 
Adriatic  also,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  Siculi  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between /them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Ligurian  origin  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Festus,  which  stated  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Ligurians  and  the  Si- 
cnli  from  the  »eptimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius  likewise  mentions  the  Ligurians  among  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  Latium. 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Phiiistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thu- 
cvdides  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while 
Amiochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the 
(Enotri.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  prettv  evident,  that  under  these 
different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  (Enotri, 
the  same  people  are  ^estgna^d  whom  Diony- 
sius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aborigines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  this  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  Um- 
bria,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 
province,  and  pass  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  sequel 
of  the  history  of  Latium.  The  Aborie:ines,  iti- 
termixing  with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occu- 
pied Latium,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into 
the  several  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  supposed  arrival  of  .£neas.  Of  that 
event  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
length,  since  it  has  been  already  discussed  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this 
narrow  coTipass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Trojan  prince  by  what  we  read  concern- 
ing him  in  the  Iliad  t  If  so,  we  are  there  told 
plainly  that  JBneas  and  his  descendants  renudop 
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ed  in  posscsBun  of  the  Troad  te  niBi9  fsaen- 
tions.  (U.  Y.  307.)  Conaequenily  HooMtf  hm^ 
self  furnishes  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  JEneas  in  Latium.  If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  relnled  of  the 
son  of  Anchises  in  the  Iliad,  then  he  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  reality  ef  whose  ad- 
ventures cannot  afford  groimd  for  historical  dis- 
cussion. Notwithstanding  that  Dionysiiis  la- 
bours anxiously  to  prove  the  tact  of  the  arrival  of 
.£neas  in  Latium,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
by  the  accounts  of  all  the  older  historians,  snch 
as  Hellanicus,  Cephalo  of  Geigitbns,  and  He- 
gesippus,  the  Trojan  prince  did  not  advance  be- 
yond Thrace,  or  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  for  as  some  modem 
writers,  who  consider  the  stoir  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  inveniimi  of  the  Romans  to  please 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionysius's  ac- 
count, that  there  were  some  traditions  to  this 
effect  among  the  Greeks  kmg  before  they  knew 
any  ih ing  ot  Rome.  There  seems  no  obpeetion, 
therefore,  to  our  admitting  the  arrival  of  a  thief 
called  ^neas  on  the  Luin  coast,  thoogh  he 
might  neither  be  the  son  of  Anchises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  with  Troy.  If  he  came 
from  the  Thracian  ^nea,  as  most  accounts  im- 
ply, the  name  of  that  city  might  have  oocaskxi- 
eo  the  error.  Various  etymologies  of  the  naoies 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  lo  be  met  with  in 
ancient  writers ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  ihey 
should  not  be  derived  from  a  chief  called  Loti- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  hearJ, 
since  he  in  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  passage 
already  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquain  ed 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Prisci  Laiini  was  nrst  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latin  us  Silvius,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  afterwards 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  we  find  the  Latin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  a  confederate  republic,  and 
acknowledging  that  ambitious  prince  as  the  pro- 
tector of  tb^ir  league.  AAer  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  favoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  the  lake  Regillns,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  According  to  this  h  i»- 
torian,  the  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afierward&,  for  having 
taken  no  advanu^^  of  the  disturbances  at  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  the  mons  Saoer,  and  for  having,  on  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  on 
that  occasion ;  he  adds  also,  that  a  perpetual 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.  However,  aboat  143  years 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebelling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  thev  had  aerreed  to  fumis^i  as  allies  of 
Rome.  Their  bold  detnand,  which  was  urged 
through  L.  Annins  Setinus  in  the  Roman  se- 
nate, that  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. A  war  followed,  which  was  renoered  re- 
markable from  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
youn^  Manlins  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Decius.  After  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  finally 
reduced  to  subjection,  with  the  ezoe|ition  of  a 
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km  tamtm,  which  experienced  greater  lenity, 
and  littium  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent stale.  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citiaens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of 
the  Latin  cities ;  but,  at  a  later  ])eriod,  the  Grac- 
chi sought  to  level  sdl  soch  distinctions  between 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried.  The  Social  war  follow- 
ed; and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate  contest, 
the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  de- 
prived of  their  privileges  by  Sylla;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  admitted  generally  to  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  duirites." 
CncM. 

LATMas,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus. 
It  is  femous  for  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the  night, 
whence  he  is  often  .called  LtUmius  Bero9.  rid. 
Eitdymum,  MOa^  1,  c.  11.— Ovid.  Trist,  2, 
V.  m.  AH,  Am.\y.  S3.—Plin,  5,  c.  29.— 
Strvb.  14.— Ct£.  1,  Tus.  2a 

Latobbigi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qaul,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little.  According  to  Caesar  they 
were  in  the  Tidnity  of  the  Helvetii,  Rauraci, 
andTttlinigi.     Cos,  B.  (7.1,5. 

Latopous,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
"so  called  from  a  fish  that  was  there  adored, 
bears  now  the  name  of  Asna,  which  signifies 
illustrious."    lyAivmUe. 

LlviNnTM,  or  Lavinum,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  Latium  dunng  the  reign  of  ^neas, 
"said  to  have  been  founded  by  that  prince  on 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latmus :  this 
story,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
ving the  existence  of  such  a  to^,  if  it  were  not 
actoally  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
bjr  Strabo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was 
assassinated.  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavinium 
had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants  are 
termed  by  Pliny,  Laviniates  Ilionenses.  La- 
vinium and  Laurentium  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Lanro-Lavinium.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  ahtiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.  Cluverins  placed  it  near  the 
church  of  S.  PetraneUa ;  Holstenius  on  the  hill 
called  MnUe  di  Levano ;  but  more  recent  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
PruHca^  about  three  miles  from  the  coast." 
Cram.—Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  262.— Stro^.  b.—Dio- 
wfs,  Bai,  h—Liv,  1,  c.  ^.—JiuHn.  43,  c.  2. 

Laurbacum,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ens 
and  the  Danube,  now  Loreh.  It  wa.s  the  place  of 
rendezvous  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube. 

LAORENtiNi,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  but  applied  also 
to  the  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

Lavrbntum,  "  the  capital  of  Latinus,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
must  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  PoUtm.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  JEneas  and  the  Trojan  eolonv,  there  can  be 
nodonbt;  without  going  so  iar  back  a9  to  Sa- 


lum  and  Pieus,  it  may  be  aaaeztedthnt  the  gi»> 

gin  of  Laurenttun  is  most  ancient,  since  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latiuaa 
in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laurentum 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  lake  Regillus,  it 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory we  know  but  little,  Lucan  represents  it  as 
having  fallen  into  ruins,  and  become  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentum  appears  to  have 
Deen  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi- 
nium ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  La- 
vinmm.  This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Fron- 
tii)^  and  Symmachus,  and  numerous  inscri|>- 
lions  collected  byr  Vulpius.  The  district  of  Lau< 
rentum  must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshy  nature.  The  Silva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed by  Julius  Obsequens;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurel  groves  whi^i  grew  there ; 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particular- 
ly saluUiry.  It  was  from  this  tree  that  Lauren- 
tum is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  {JEn.  7, 59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
number  and  size  of  the  wild  boars  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Lslius,  when  released  from  the  carea 
of  business,  often  resorted  to  this  neij^hbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in 
winter ;  and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwellings.  Every  lover,  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat. 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  has  oeen  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  topographers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
PatemOy  but  in  this  respect  he  was  probaUy 
mista^n,  as  the  generality  of  antiquaries  con- 
sider the  remains,  which  exist  on  that  site,  as 
those  of  Laurentum ;  besides,  PaUmo  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea;  whereas  Pliny's  re- 
treat was  close  to  it.  We  would  rather  follow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lancisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  Piaslrm,  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Horlensius,  the  celebrated  oratcM*,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood."   Cram, 

Laurium,  "  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a' range  of  hills  extending  ftrom  the  Asty- 
palsean  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Rafli,  the  ancient  Prasiae,  on  the  eastern 
coast  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmae ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place  annually.  Themistocles,  however,  during 
a  war  with  j£gina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  conMruclion  of  200  galleys ;  a 
measure  which  contributed  in  a  threat  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Thu- 
cydldes  reports,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  arro^, 
in  their  second  invasion  of  Attica,  advanced  m 
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thisdIinekioiiasftrasLaiiriam.  Theprodoce 
of  Ike  mines  had  already  mach  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon.  We  collect  from  his 
acoouit  that  they  were  then  fanned  by  private 
persona,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to  the  republic 
m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  they  extract- 
ed;  bat  he  strtmgly*  urged  the  government  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving 
that  they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  re- 
Tenoe  to  the  state.  .  These  private  establish- 
ments were  called  /pyaor^poi  kv  "ror?  d^yv^ton. 

Nicias  is  said  to  have  emplojred  at  one  time  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, was  extracted  from  the  old  scoriae,  as  the 
ancient  miners  were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  smelting  the  ore.  *  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
many  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with 
which  the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observ- 
ed traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Ke- 
raUa.  The  site  oi  the  smelting  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Tkorico  for  some 
miles,  immense  quantities  of  scoriae  occurring 
there.'  These  were  probably  placed  near  the 
aea-cooat  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  import.  The  mines  were 
simated  much  higher  along  the  central  range  of 
hills.**    Oram.    ^ 

L&CRON,  a  town  of  Spain,  whose  situation 
is  uncertain.  According  to  a  learned  geogra- 
pher, '*  it  is  now  Laurigi  in  VdUnbia.  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strengtn,  which 
Bertorius  besieged,  took,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro- 
nites  were,  stood  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
enough  unto  the  flame  to  warm  his  hands,  and 
yet  durst  not  succour  it."    Bsyl.  Cosm. 

Laus,  now  Laiiw^  a  town  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lucania.    Strab.  6. 

Laus  Pompbu,  a  town  of  Italy,  founded  by  a 
colony  sent  thither  by  Pompey. 

Lauti7»«jb,  or  Latomia,  a  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  and 
now  converted  into  a  subterraneous  garden, 
filled  with  numerous  shrubs,  flourishingin  lux- 
uriant variety.  CU.  Ftr.5,c.97.— I»tr.26,v.  27. 

Lbbadea,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  west  of  Coronea,  more  anciently  call- 
ed Midea.  "  This  city  was  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated  in 
a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who 
consulted  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pausanias,  who  also 
nves  a  minute  description  of  the  sacred  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
in  the  time  of  Crcesus,  who  consulted  it,  as  well 
asMardonius.  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  so- 
lemn assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
badea,  after  the  action  to  return  thanks.  This 
was  known,  however,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of 
Epaminondas.  Strabo  calls  the  presidini?  deity 
Jitpiter  Trophonius.  The  geographer  Dicaear- 
ehtts,  as  we  are  informed  by  Atbeiueus,  wrote  a 
full  account  of  the  oracle.  He  briefly  alludes 
to  it  in  his  description  of  Greece. 

"Omtrd  fUHrrctor  XlyMvt  ytypvfroi. 
low 


Bdow  the  cave  were  the  grove  and  temple  of 
Trophonius,  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  ACne- 
mosyne,  and  the  temples  of  Proserpine,  Ceres, 
Jupiter,  and  Apollo ;  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Bona 
Fortuna;  all  of  which  were  filled  with  statues 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pausanias  observes 
that  Lebadea  was  as  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  is  how- 
ever said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
of  Mithridates."    Cram, 

Lebedus,  or  Lebedos,  a  town  of  IcHiia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  festivals  were  yearly 
observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysimachus 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  beeif  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Codnis. 
Strab.U.—Harat,  1.  ep.  11,  v.  l.^HtrodU.  1, 
c.  142.— Cic.  1,  Div.  ^. 

Lechjeum,  now  Pelago^  a  port  of  Corinth  in 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  Stat.  Tkeb.  2,  v.  381.— 
Liv.  32,  c  23.  Sir  William  Gell  observes, 
"  Lechaeum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma- 
gazines, and  a  custom-house.  East  of  it,  the 
remains  of  the  port  are  yet  visible  at  a  place 
where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel  into  the  fields. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem  Venetian 
fort." 

Lectum,  a  promontory,  now  Cape  Baia,  se- 
parating Troas  from  ^olia.  This  constituting 
the  northern  limit  of  Phrygia  Minor  under  the 
Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asia,  properly  so  call- 
ed by  the  Romans.    Liv.  37,  c.  37. 

Ledus,  now  LeZf  a  river  of  Graul  near  the 
modem  Montpelier.    Msla,  2,  c.  5. 

Lel^ges,  (a  Xeycj;  to  gather,)  a  wandering 
I>eople,  composed  of  different  unconnected  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  Troad  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  on  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  weak  authority  on  which 
this  notion  rests,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  inquire  further  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  and  we  shall  find  them  settling,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  population,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acomania,  ^tolia,  Locris,  and  Bee- 
otia.  Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Carious  and  Leleges,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  early  residence  of  the  latter,  if 
the  temporary  occupation  of  a  place  by  so  migra- 
tory a  people  can  be  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  westem  continent,  and  probably  in  Thrace 
or  Macedonia.  Their  appearance,  nevertheless 
in  the  soutbem  peninsula,  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  period  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Laconia,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  relied  on  by  Pausanias) 
came  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  their  prince,  who 
flourished  at  an  era  purely  mythological.  Th« 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
first  seats  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  an 
opinion  which  cannot  stand,  because  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  and  analogy,  but  which  mani- 
festly proves  the  earlvsetileinentof  the  Leleges 
in  those  regions.  When  from  this  place  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  separated  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Carians,  if  Herodotus  may  be  relied  on ; 
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bait  is oertainly  more  oonwnant  wilh  proba- 
btUity,  that, this  occaried  upon  their  emiffration 
from  the  iaUnds  to  the  eastern  shore.  We  may 
still  farther  obsenre,  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  disiingnish  the  Leleges  from  the  other 
primitive  tribes  of  Greece,  who  were  frequently 
blended  in  {lart,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignorance  of  historians 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  Strai.  7  and  S.—fibmer.  /Z.21,  v. 
85.— Pirn.  4,  c.  7, 1. 5,  c  20.—  Virg.  JBn.  8,  v. 
T25,—Paus.  3,  c.  1. 

LsLfiGos,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
once  possessed  by  the  Lele^.    Plin.  5,  c.  2^. 

ItBiLANis,  a  place  in  Britam,  where  Cssar  is 
supposed  to  have  first  landed,  and  therefore 
placed  by  some  at  Umne  in  Kent. 

LiMANNUs,  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  through  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Cifen^va  or 
Lamsatme.    Jjuca/n.  1 .  v.  396.— Afc^a,  2,  c.  5. 

Lbmnos,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  JEffean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Athos  o7  miles,  towards  the  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.  It 
was  sacred  to  Vulcan,  called  Lemmus  paier^ 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter. (Fu2.  VuUanus.)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lenmian 
women  murdering  their  husbands  (  Vid.  Hip- 
smle^)  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  all  the  children  they  had  had  bvsome 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lenmian  ac- 
tions, which  is  applied  to  all  barbarous  and  in- 
human deeds.  The  first  inhaoiiants  of  Lemnos 
were  the  Pelasci,  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  wives.  After  them 
came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
Uie  Argonauts,  whose  descendants  were  at  last 
expellra  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1 100  years  before 
Uie  Christian  era.  It  is  famous  K)r  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk,  called  terra  Lemnia  and 
terra  sigilkUa ;  and  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  Some  remains  of  it  were 
still  visible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of 
Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene.wBS  reduced 
under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Miltiades,  and 
the  Carians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  to 
emigrate.  Virg.  JBn.  8.  v.  454. — Homer.  11. 
I,  V.  503.— C.  Nep.  in  MiU.'-Strab.  1,  2  and 
r—BBTOtUa.  6,  c.  140.— JJftte,  2,  c.  l.^ApoU 
Icn,  1,  tfr^.—  FUuc.  2,  v,  78.— Orirf.  AH.  Am. 
3,  V.  673.— Sto^.  3,  Tkdt.  274.  Theprincipal 
cities  were  HephaJstia  and  Mjrrina.  The  latter 
stood  upon  the  point  or  cape  that  looked  towards 
mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seen  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
cular season  Hephaistia  may  be  supposed 
from  its  name  to  have  been  peculiarly  deaicated 
to  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  island;  but  its  wars  with  the  soldiers  of 
BCahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
of  the  daujghter  of  its  Venetian  governor,  have 
rendered  its  modem  fame  ^perior  to  any  tha^ 
it  derives  from  antiquity.  It  was  well  provided 
with  bays  and  creeks,  which  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  want  of  rivers,  and  the  soil  was 
for  the  most  part  fruitful  and  productive.  There 
iCfll  temains  one  harbour,  sufficient  for  the  di- 


minishfd  trade  of  the  idand,  which  now,  m  a 
ciitumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles,  oontams 
but  a  population  of  about  8000  souls.  The  re- 
mains ol  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  discov* 
ered  here,  and  the  eruptions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  account  fur  the  fable  by  which  the  god 
of  fire  is  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  Siit 
island. 

Lemovicbs,  a  peq>ie  of  Gallia  Geltica,  is 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attached  to 
Aquitania.  Their  capital  was  Angusturitum, 
Limoges^  though  Ptolemy  makes  it  Ratiastum. 
The  province  cilAmtmnn^ox  that  region  which 
forms  the  department  de  la  Ba/ide  Vietmt,  cor- 
responds to  tneir  territory,  aboiu  the  sources  of 
the  Vienfne.  The  Lemovicte  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  same  passa^  as  that  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  position  given 
above ;  in  the  second  instance  they  would  seem 
to  belong  to  Armorica,  bm  it  is  possible  that  iht 
text  is  here  corrupf.    Cos.  Beu.  ChU,  7,  75. 

LsocoRiON.     Vid.  Atkena, 

Leontium,  and  Lsontini,  I.  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Bubcsa, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habitation  of  the  liestrigones ;  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fields  are  often  called  Lcairi' 
gonii  campi.  The  country  was  extremely  flruit- 
ful,  whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  which  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracttsans,  B.  C.  427,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Groi^ias,  the  Leontine  rhetorician,.was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  the  rraobli-  ■ 
cans  or  Greece.  The  result  of  this  emoaasy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adopticA  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leontmes  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  in  the  appointment  of  Alcibmdea 
and  others  to  take  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  his  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and 
shortly  afterwards  iii  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modern 
Ltniini  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leontium. 
— *-II.  A  town  of  the  same  name  in  Achaia, 
one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the  Peloponneseos.  It  was  near  mount 
Scollis,  and  is  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Tkucfd. 
e.-^Polyb.  l.—Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  ASrt.—JUil.  14, 
V.  126.— Ctc.  in  Verr.  5. 

Leontos,  a  river  of  Coelo  Syria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modem  times  Otsemiek^  but  through 
the  rest  of  its  course  lAitoni  or  LofnU,  Vid. 
Libanus.  . 

Leponth.  "The  Lepontii  inhabited  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina, 
which  distinguishes  among  many  valleys  that 
through  which  the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  this  nation,  who  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they  poa- 
sessed  Oscela,  now  Demo  df  Otuia.  lyAwnUe. 
Communicating  their  name  to  the  monntains 
among  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  separated 
Italy  from  Helvetia,  they  were  surroimded  by 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  Rhoetia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

Leptis,  I.  the  name  of  a  large  eity  of  the 
Tripolitana  m  Africa.    It^nu  situated  near  the 
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SjffCii  Hajor,  a  little  to  the  west,  end  the  roins 
tMt  now  bear  the  name  of  LsUda  indicate  the 
Bile  of  thii  ancient  place.  Leptia  Magna  was 
the  principal  of  the  three  cities  from  which  that 
nan  of  the  Afi'ican  coast  on  which  it  stood  has 
oeen  denominated  Tripoli8.--^lI.  Another, 
now  LflRto,  west  of  the  Sjrtis  Minor,  in  the 
fenile  country  of  Byzacium,  and  of  course  be- 
yond the  Tripolitana.  Though  a  place  of  much 
importance,  it  was  called  Minor  to  distinguish 
it  trom  the  former.  This  Leptis  stood  about 
eighteen  Roman  miles  from  Adrumetnm.  It 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  iMcanu  2,  ▼.  351.— 
PUn.  5,  c.  19.~-5kilteie.  in  Jug.  Tl.^Mda,  1,  c. 
a— i»ni».  3,  V.  966.^C^.  C.  %  c.  38.— C^.  5. 
F«rr.  60. 

LaaiA,  an  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony.  Its  in- 
habitants were  veiy  dishonest.  Strab.  10.— 
Bsradot,  5,  c.  125. 

LeaiNA,  or  Planabia,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Leriaf  on  the  coast  of  Graul, 
at  the  east  of  the  Rhone.     ^\^cU.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

LsaNA,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  giOTe  and  a  lake,  where,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Hercu- 
les killed  the  Aunous  hydra.  The  fountain 
Amymone,  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  torrent 
Chimarms,  and  the  river  Erasinus,  famous  in 
themselves,  contributed  to  form  this  still  more 
celebrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modem  traveler 
relates,  that,  oveiigrown  with  grass  and  reeds, 
an  incurious  passenger  mifbt  not  observe  this 
'  fiuned  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  peculiarities.  Its  small 
diannel  affording,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  into  the  Argolic  gulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
banks,  the  ^rrounding  people  are  for  the  most 
part  millers;  they  inform  the  inquirer  that  the 
pool  is  bottomless,  and  no 'doubt  the  tradition  to 
thai  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  bank.  Virg,  Mn,  6,  v.  803,  L  12,  v.  517.— 
GItnh,  a— Mrto,  8,  c.  3.— Owii.  MA.  1,  v.  507. 
^iMnnL  5.— £»a<.  TkA.  4,  v.  63a— i^N»2M. 
%  c  15.— There  was  a  festival  called  Ler- 
ndta,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Argives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  this  solemnitv  from  a  temple  upon 
monnt  Crathis,  dedicated  to  Diana.    Poms. 

Lero,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lbsbos,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
JEgean  Siea,  and  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, distant  fVom  the  coast  of  ^olia  a  few 
mile%  and  itself  in  circumference  about  168. 
The  islaibd,  to  which  a  mythological  origin, 
wrving  only  to  show  its  antiquity,  is  assigned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
lla  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  account,  the 
Pelasgi  miTrated  to  this  |rikce ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Ionic  settlehient  of  Maeareus  and  his  family 
18  still  snfficiently  remote  from  thai  first  land- 
mark of  classical  history  to  become  doubtfuK 
even  without  the  embeUishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  credit  The 
later  population  se^bied,  however,  descended 
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fVom  the  JBtrttana,  whO)  at  a  liMr  parM,  ai4 
probably  within  the  historic  ages,  or  vary  nearly 
so,  passed  over  to  this  inviting  wfOi.  **  The 
hajppy  temperature  of  the  cUmaie  ot  Leeboecon 
spued  wiin  the  rich  fertility  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
dace  those  delicious  fruits,  and  those  ezquiaiit 
wines,  which  are  still  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers  to  deserve  the  encomiwns  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.  The 
convenience  of  its  harbours  famished  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  delight* 
ful  island,  which,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  powerful,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  tiiat  time,  govfmed  by  the 
moderate  jurisdiction  of  hereditarv  princes. 
The  abuse  of  royal  power  occasaonea  thedisao^ 
lulion  of  monarchy  m  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  isles.  The  rival  citica  of  Mity- 
lene  and  Methynma  contended  for  repohlican 

E re-eminence.  The  former  prevailed;  and 
aving  reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inferior  note,  began  to  extend  its  doniaion 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  istand,  and 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Troas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  those  general 
revolutions,  to  which  both  the  islands  and  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  AtMa  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  power.  Delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  snccessfol  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  all 
the  'Oreek  settlements  aroimd  them,  spumed  the 
tyrannical  authority  of  Sparta  ana  Pauaanias, 
and  ranged  themselves  under  the  haooarable 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  respect  in  peace  and  to  follow  in  war." 
OUl.  Hist.  Oretee.  The  name  of  the  istand  ia 
now  MffHlin,  from  that  of  the  principal  dty, 
which  still  retains  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  MytUini.  Among  the  other 
names  by  which  Lesbos  was  known  to  the  an« 
cients,  the  most  common  were  Macaria,  Lasia^ 
and  Pelasgia. 

LfeTHs,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whose 
waters  the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  alter  they 
had  been  confined  for  aoertain  space  of  time  in 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  power  of^  nu 
forget  whatever  they  had  done,  seen,  or1 
before,  as  the  name  implies,  XnB^f  tbUpim 
II.  Lethe  is  a  river  of  AfHca,  near  the  Syrtes, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
after  rises  again ;  whence  the  ori^^in  of  the  lable 
of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion.  "  Divers 
canals  derived  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis from  the  ancient  sepdchres  and  pyramids, 
famished  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  or  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Lethe." 
— ^lU.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 
Spain. IV.  Another  in  Bcnotia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  dnmk  by  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophonius.  Lncttn,  9,  v.  355.— Om^ 
Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  47.— Fir^.  G.  4,  v.  546.  JSb. 
6,  V.  714.— itoZ.  1,  V.  935, 1.  W,  v.  55&— P^mm. 
9,  c,  39.— B^foe.  3,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Lbuca,  a  town  of  Meseapia,  almost  upon  the 
point  of  the  lapygian  promontory.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  place  and  name  are  extant 
in  that  of  a  church,  which  bears  the  title  of 
SanPi  Mk/ria  di  Leuen.  The  name  of  this  . 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  was  derived 
fh>m  a  gigantic  race  of  men  called  Leuctemi, 
who  oDce  inhabited  it,  having  escaped  fron  the 
fight  upon  the  Phagrewi  plaiuL   It  was  after- 
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wards  Deluded  in  the  countiy  of  the  Salentini, 
tboagh  the  Levtemi  may  (without  recourse  to 
fabie)  be  supposed  at  one  time  to  hare  dwelt 
thereabont,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria.    * 

Lkcab,  or  Leucadii,  an  island  of  the  Io- 
nian Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  once 
formed  "  part  of  the  continent,  but  was  atler- 
vardssemirated  firom  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cm,  and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  known 
by  the  name  of  Santa  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he 
calls  it  'krHtv  'Hs«(>io,  in  ojpppsition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  affirms,  *  that  it 
bad  been  connected  formerly  with  the  continent 
of  Acarnania.  It  was  first  called  Epilencadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  Leucadian  promonto- 
ij.  The  Acarnanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acarnanians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  siege  of  Leucas,  which 
bad  always  been  hostile  to  them,  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  desiens  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  request.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  years  after,  they  became  masters  of  the 
place,  though  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
learn  from  Livy  that  it  was  considered  as  the 
principal  town  of  Acarnania,  and  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
dointius  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  great  intrepiditv  and  perse- 
Tenince;  but  at  length  through  the  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exiles,  the  enemy  was  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  hj  storm,  an 
er^t  which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
all  Acarnania.  After  the  conouest  of  Macedo- 
nia, Leucas  was  by  a  special  aecree  separated 
from  the  Acamanian  confederacv.  The  same 
historian  describes  the  town  of  *  Leucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and from  Acarnania,  and  is  not  more  than  120 
steps  wide.  It  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards 
Acarnania  and  the  east.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  are  fiat,  and  close  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  sea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isthmus,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
of  the  ruins  of  an  '  ancient  city  about  two  miles 
ID  the  south  of  the  modem  town .  The  spot^ex- 
hibits  the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  structure,  ascending  and  surrounding  the 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  of  hill  near  the  sea ; 
and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity.' 
As  the  passage  through  the  Dioryctus  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows, 
ve  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  sipall 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
other  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  be  found 
in  Polybius.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
a  law  in  force  there  by  which  landed  proprietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
in  cases  of  f^reax  necessity ;  he  adds,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  law  proved  a  very  popular  mea- 
sure.  Nericum  wts  probably  the  oldest  tows 
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in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  as  ve  lean  twm. 
Homer  that  it  existed  before  the  siege  o£Tivff. 
It  was  taken  by  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  at 
the  head  of  his  Cephallenians. 

O?of  NiipcMv  f  ZXov,  k^Ktlfttvov  wnXteOpep 
'Axriiir  'Hirci^io,  K«^XX^i^jrffff(v  dvaavuv-^ 

Od.  12.  376. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports  that 
the  Corinthians  removecl  their  town  to  the  Isth*  ' 
mus ;  but  Nericum  seems  still  to  have  subsisted 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  iiMt  the  Athc« 
nians  landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeateo  l^ 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  far  from  the  XjCU* 
cadian  promontory,  where,  according  to  modem 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
EUomenus,  which  is  considered  to  be  Porto 
Vlieoj  a  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti« 
quiiy  for  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  ta 
have  derived  its  name  irom  the  colour  of  the 
rock.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was 
customary  to  hurl  from  the  clifi'some  condemn- 
ed criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skiffi,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  convryedout  of  the  Leu* 
cadian  territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  try  the  remedv  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  Artemisia,  ^ueen  ol 
Caria,  so  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma- 
riners."— Cram. 

Leuce,  a  small  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the  D^ 
nube  and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac.  According  to 
some  accounts  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the  manes  of 
Ajax,  &c.  Strab.  ^.-^Msla^  %  c.  7.— Ameiiom. 
33.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  which  the  read- 
er may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  borders 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  Lorraine,  the  present  departments  dt  la 
MeuK  and  ds  la  Meurtke.  Upon  their  north 
were  the  Mediomatrices,  the  mountains  Vosges 
covered  them  upon  the  east,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  the  west  the  Tricasses 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  among  those  Gal- 
lic people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerful  protectors.  Among  their  towns 
were  Tullum,  Tout,  and  Kasium ;  of  the  latter 
the  site  is  not  known  with  equal  certainty. 
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MonntaiDS  on  the  west  of  Crete  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  wkUe  cloudy  whence  the  name. 

LcucoPETRA,  I.  a  place  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  the  Achsans  were  defeated  by 

the  consul  Mummius. 11.  A  promontuiy 

six  miles  east  from  Rhegium  in  Laly,  where 
the  Appenines  terminate  and  sink  into  the  sea. 

LEucdpHRYs,  a  temple  of  Diana,  with  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Mosander.  The 
goddess  was  repreasented  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 

victory. An  ancient  name   of  Tenedos. 

Pans.  10,  c.  14.—Str4ib.  13  and  14. 

Lbucos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

Leccosia,  a  little  island  towards  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Paeslanus  Sinus,  north  of  the 
Posidium  promontorium.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  we 
learn  from  Lycophronand  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
aios  calls  ii  Leucasia,  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Licosa^  and  sometimes  by  that  of  Isola 
piana.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  seve- 
ral vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  there 
inlt»6.'^    Cram, 

Leucosyki,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cappadocia  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  to  those  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
midocia.  These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Syrian  origin,  ana  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
complexions  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco(wAi/€) 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Syri,  by  which 
they  were  designated  in  common  with  others  of 
that  race.  Tlie  term  Leuco  Syri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  peaple  dwelling  in  these  re- 
gions after  the  whole  counliy  had  become  thick- 
er interspersed  with  colonies  and  settlements 
from  Greece. 

Leccothoe,  or  Leucotbea,  an  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  Caprese. ^A  fountain  of 

Samos. A  town  of  Egypt. of  Arabia. 

Mla^  3,  c.  7w A  part  of  Asia  which  pro- 
duces frankincense. 

Leuctra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  between  Pla- 
t»a  and  Thespiae,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter.  It  is  famoas  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartaiis  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Gleombrotas,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  place  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciation in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  En- 
glish ear  and  eye  when  written  according  to  the 
present  mode  of  pronouncing  it.  PltU.  in  Pe- 
lop.  4rAges. — C.  Nep.  in.  Epam. — Justin.  6,  c.  6. 
"^Xsnophon.  SRsf:.  Cfrac. — Diod.  15. — Paus. 
Lacon.^Cic.  <U  offic.  1,  c.  18.  T\uc.  1,  c.  46. 
AU.  6,  ep.  l.—Strab.  9. 

Lbuctrum,  a  town  of  Me^enia,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  The  antiquity 
of  this  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  fable,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  his  name  to  southern  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Thucydides  call  this  place  Leuc- 
tra.   Slrab.  8. 

Lbucyakiab,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.    Paus.  6,  c.  fil. 

Lexovii,  a  people  of  Gaol,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  conquered  with  erreat  slaughter  by  a 
lieutenant  of  J.  Casar.    Cos,  BtU.  G. 
186. 


LiBlNTTs,  a  chain  of  mocmtains  extendoif 
parallel  with  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween Phcpnicia  and  Syria.  Towards  Tyre 
this  range  of  hills  inclines  to  the  coast  in  double 
ridges ;  ine  more  southern  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Between  these,  the 
valley  is  called  Coelo  Syria,  and  the  river  Leon- 
tos,  now  Lante^  runs  in  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  till 
it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  **  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansiareh,  mount  Libanus  raises  its  summits 
to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.  Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clus- 
ters of  purple  flowers.  The  primrose  of  Liba- 
nus, the  mountain  amaryllis..  the  white  and  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
I  he  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  or  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeran- 
Ik^mum  frigidum.  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  highest  of  the  valleys  arc  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Arvieux  and  Poeocke  found  the 
snow  lying  here  in  the  month  of  June ;  Ran- 
woir  and  Kort  in  Aagust.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  toe  humidi'y,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  perpetu- 
al verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try less  harassed  by  predatory  encroachments 
than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  that 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertile 
earth;  those  well  planted  vineyards;  those 
fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  those  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,  which  present 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rocky  steeps,  and  give  a  pleasing  example  of 
the  eflects  of  human  activity.  The  elosten;  of 
grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  large  as  cherries.  Goats,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves  are  the  most  numerous  animal 

^cies.    All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 


the  pouncings  of  the  eagle  and  the  prowlings 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which 
is  here  called  the  tiger.  These  retreats  secnred 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  ac- 
cessible to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  are 
inhabited  by  two  races,  different  in  religion  and 
in  manners,  but  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronites  and  the  Druses." 
MflU-Brun. 

LiBtniRA,  "  a  city,  the  name  of  which  is  «!h 
sociated  with  Orpheus,  the  Muses,  and  all  that 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  *  Libethra/  says  Pansa- 
nias,  'was  situated  on  mount  Olvmpns,  on  the 
side  of  Macedonia ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  sun  beheld 
the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should  be  destrov- 
ed  by  a  boar  (nwn  9»i(.)  The  inhabitants  of  li- 
bethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a  thing  impos- 
sible; but  the  column  of  Orpheus'a  monamcnt 
having  been  accidentallv  broken,  a  map  was 
made  by  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb, 
when  the  same  night  the  torrent  i 
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^nigpredigioiislyswoUeB,  nished  down  with 
violence  from  mount  Olympus  upon  Libethra, 
overflowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public  and 
private  edmces,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to 
Diom ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  uljserved  near  KaUrina 
a  remarkable  tumulus,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  This  tumu- 
lus is  oi'  immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  co- 
nical Ibrm,  and  upon  its  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  sajrs  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  from  Dium.  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  from  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  stated,  but  its 
name  occurs  in  Livy,  as  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  the  Roman  army 
under  Qi.  Marcius  through  a  pass  in  the  chain 
of  Olympus,  he  says,  they  reached,  on  the  i'ourth 
day,  the  plains  between  Libeihrum  and  Hera- 
cleum.  Strabo  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mouni  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain  attested  the 
former  Existence  of  the  Thracians  of  Pieria  in 
the  Boeotian  districts.  From  these  passages  it 
would  «em  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olrapus,  which  stood 
above  the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  sur- 
namod  Libeihrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
—  Virg.  EcL  7,  v.  ^l.—PUn,  4,  c.  9.^Mela\  2, 
c.  Z—Slrab,  9  and  10. 

LiBOPBCBNices,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try near  Carthage. 

LiBURNiA,  an  lllyrian  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  lying  between  the  river  Arsia,  which 
separated  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  mans 
which  lay  towards  the  side  of  Illyrioum,  the 
Titins  which  flowed  between  it  and  Daimaiia, 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea  which  lay  along  its  coast 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innumerable 
islands  called  Libumides  and  Absyrtides,  that 
studded  its  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Libumi,  occupied  this  tract  of  country;  the 
former  dwelling  in  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  mountains  and  upon  the  coast  around  their 
capitals  Senia  and  Metullum  in  the  modern 
Morlaehia :  and  the  latter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  "  The  Libumi  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  tiroes, 
as  they  communicated  theirname  to  the  vessels 
called  Libumtne  by  the  Romans.  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corey ra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to'have  found  it  in 
their  pottsession.  Scylax  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Libumi  ftom  the  Illyrians,  restricting  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situated  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
same  writer  alludes  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Libumi,  as  not  excluding  females  *,  a  fact  which 
appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  history  of 
Teuta,  and  might  serve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 
Rraphical  compilation  Ls  not  so  ancient  as  many 
have  supposed.  Strabo  stages  that  the  Libunii 
extended  along  the  coast  for  upwards  of  one 
thousand  Hve  hundred  stadia.  To  them  be- 
longed ladera,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  ^  Ro- 
man colony,  the  rams  of  which  are  still  lo  be 
seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara^  on  the 
tiptf  called  Zara  Vecchia.  Beyond  is  the  month 
xi  the  rmr  J&ria,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ca- 


tarbates  of  Scytaz  and  the  Titins  of  Ptolemy. 
Strabo,  who  does  not  menticm  its  name,  says  it 
it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  upto  Scardona. 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Libumi  since  Pliny  says  the  national  coun- 
cil met  here.  The  present  town  retains  its 
name,  and  is- situated  on  a  lake  formed  by  the 
Kerka^  a  few  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  river  served  as 
the  boundary  between  Libumiaand  Dalmatia.'* 
Cram.  Gr,  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  Libumi^  probably  from 
being  originally  of  Libumian  extraction. 

LiBURNiDfs.  A  great  number  of  islands, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  40  of  the  larger  kind, 
on  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  were  called  among 
the  Greeks  Libumides.  Some  of  them  were 
comparatively  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  Issa.  They 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  islands. 

LiBCRNUM  MARE,  the  sea  which  borders  on 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

LiBURNU.<9,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 

Libya,  I.  In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  was,  however,  a  particular  district  to 
which  this  namebelonged  geographically,  while 
it  was  rather  poeticality  used  in  the  manner 
mentioned  above.  Th is  proper  Libya  lay  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Intemum,  ftrom  Egypt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  the  countries  of 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica,  and  extending  in- 
land indefinitely. II.  Deserla,  or  Libya  In- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  desert  of  Sahara,  Avhich 
modem  travellers  have  so  frequently  partially 
described.  From  the  woid  Libya  are  derived 
the  epithets  of  Utijs^  Litysra,  Libtfsis,  lAbys- 
lis,  LilycuSy  Libysliais,  Litysiinus,  LUystaws. 
Virg.  jEn.  4,  v.  106,  L5,  v.  ^.—Ijuean.  4.— 
Sallust.  &c. 

LiBTcuM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  Strab.  2. 

LiBYssA,  now  Oebixsc,  a  town  of  Bith3mia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  or 
rather  the  Astacenus  Sinus,  west  of  Nicome- 
dia. 

LicRARDEs,  small  islands  near  Caei/eum,  a 
promontory  of  Etibopa,  called  from  Lichas« 
Vid.  Lichas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  155,  218.— 
Slrifb.  9. 

LioRR,  or  LrctRis,  now  La  Loire,  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Glaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Nantes. 
Strab.  A.—Plin.  4,  c.  18.— C<r5.  G.  7,  c.  65  and 
75.     Vid.  Aquitania  end  Celiira. 

LiGUREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  Vid. 
lAjsruria. 

LiGiRiA,  a  country  at  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Macra,  on  the 
south  by  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Lipistxc  Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  Vams,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Po.  The  commercial  town 
of  GeMa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  conntry.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  character  they 
are  represented  as  vain,  unpolished,  and  addict- 
ed to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  were 
defended  fh>m  the  ancient  Gaols  or  GemuuUk 
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«r,«t  others sapport,  thtj  wen  of  Greekorigin, 
perhus  the  posieriij  ol'  ihe  Ligyes  mentioned 
w  Herodotas.  Liguria  was  sabdaed  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  chief  harbour  now  bears  the 
oame  of  Leghorn.  Litcan.  1,  v.  442. — Mela^ 
2,  c.  h—Strab.  4,  Ac— Tteci/.  Hisl.  2,  c.  15.— 
PUn,  2,  c.  5,  dtc.— Z-ir.  5,  c.  36,  1.  22,  c.  33, 1. 
99.  c.  6,  &c.— C,  Nep.  in  Ann.—Flon  2,  c.  8. 
The  Ligares  were  a  more  unmixed  population 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Italians,  and  may 
be  consi4ered  as  having  descended  from  the  first 
northern  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
LiousTicf  AhPfis.  Vid.  Alpes. 
LiGUATicuM  MJkRB,  the  north  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  now  tbe  Oulf  of  Genoa.  PUn. 
9,0.47. 

IaqyeSj  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited  the 
countiY  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pha- 
sis.  Same  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  commonly  called  Li- 
gures.  Berodot.  7,  c.  72. — JHomfs.  HeU.  1,  c 
lO.Slrab.4.'-IHod.4. 

LiLYBfiUM,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  extending  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  from  Eu- 
rope. The  promontory  is  now  Boeo.—^ll.  A 
town  of  the  same  name,  now  MartaUa^  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Caithaginians,  and  for  its 
resistance  (o  the  Romans  during  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  port  large  and  capacious, 
which  tbe  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  fill  up  with 
stones,  on  account  of  its  convenience  and  vici- 
nitsr  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerful  city  but  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Vira^.  JBn.  3,  v. 
706.— M«te,  2,  c.  l.-Strab.  6.— Ctc.  in  Verr. 
b.—Cas.  de  BeU:  Afrie.^Oiod.  ^. 
LiMNJB,  I.  a  fortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Laconia  and  Messenia.    Paus.  3,  c.  14. II. 

A  town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

LoMNAA,  I.  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Acama^ 
nia,  about  six  miles  in  length,  now  called  lake 
ATisftr*.— II.  A  district  of  country,  called  also 
Limnaea,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
fimall  state  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  on  which  it  had  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  as  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  IMraki. 
Xen.  HeU.  4, 6. 

I  LiMNfUM,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limns, 
fh>m  which  the  goddess  was  called  Limnea, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Spanans  wished  to 
seize  the  temple  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  but  the 
emperor  interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
possessors,  the  Messenians.  Paus.  3,  c.  14, 1. 
7,  c.  90.— Tteci^.  Ann.  4,  c  43. 

LiMONOM,  a  town  of  Qaul,  afterwards  Pic- 
tavi,  Poiaiers.     Cos.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

LiNtxiM,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  Lincoln. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Coreiani)  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

LiKoos,  now  LindOy  a  city  at  the  south-east 
part  of  Rhodes,  built  by  Cercaphus,  son  of  Sol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  tem- 
ple to  Minerva,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
Gela  in  Sicily.  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La- 
ches, who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 


ing the  famon  Coloflsos  of  Rhodes. 
l4.^Bomer,  11.  2.-^Mela,  9,  c.  7.  Pirn.  34.— 
fferodot.  7,  c.  153. 

LiNQONsa,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gkal,  on  the 
borders  of  Belgica,  to  which  they  are  ^said  at  an 
early  period  to  have  belonged.  Their  counrry, 
when  residing  in  Lngdunensis  Prima,  in  the 
former  province,  was  about  the  springs  of  the 
Mosa,  the  Sequana,  and  the  Matrona,  corres- 
ponding to  the  department  de  la  Hauie  Mame^ 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Champagne.  Their  cap- 
ital, once  Andomaiunum,  assumed  their  name, 
with  which,  under  the  modification  of  Langres, 
it  has  reached  the  present  time.  The  Lingones 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  made  some  seule- 
ment  near  the  Alps,  at  ihe  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
Tack.  H.  4,  c.  bb.-^MartUd.  11,  ep.  57,  v.  9, 1. 
14,  ep.  ISQ.'-'Lncan:  1,  v.  398.— Cies.  Bell  O. 
1,  c.  26. 

LipIba,  I.  the  lai^est  of  the  .£olieii  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  this  one, 
Lipari.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  received  from  Liparas, 
the  son  of  Auson,  king  of  these  isUnds,  whose 
daughter  Cyane  was  married  by  <his  successor 
£oIus,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  were  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  paid  to  Dionysius,the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very 
opulent.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  va- 
nety  of  its  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral repute.  It  had  some  convenient  harfoonrs, 
and  a  fountain  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
ouented  on  account  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
According  to  Diodorus,  .£olus  reignea  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  Lav,  5,  c.  S». — PUn.  3, 
c.  9.— /toi.  14,  V.  bl.—  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  56, 1.  8, 

V.  417.  Mela,  2,  c.  l.-^Strab.  6. II.  A  town 

of  Etraria. 

LdouBNTiA,  now  Livenza^  a  river  of  Cisal- 

§ine  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  PUn. 
,  c.  18. 

Lmw,  now  Garigliano,  a  river  of  Campania, 
which  it  separates  from  Latium.  It  r^se^among 
the  Appenines,  and  flowing  through  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  course,  discharged  itself 
mto  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  .marshes  of 
Minturnae.  This  river  was  more  anciently  call- 
ed the  Clanis,  according  to  Slraba 

Lissus,  I.  a  town  of  Qlyria,  near  the  month 
of  the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Syracusans,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Illyrians.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  b^  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  civium  Romanoram.  The 
modern  il^^^sio  corresponds  to  the  site  of  Acro- 

lissus,  the  citadel  of  Lissus.    Polyb.  8,  15. 

II.  A  river  of  Thrace,  fiilling  into  the  iEgean 
Sea  between  Thasos  and  Samothracia.  It  xras 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.    Strai.  l.-^Herodat.  7,  c.  109. 

LisTA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Listini.  This  town  was  mken 
by  the  SaJbines  from  the  Aborigines,  whose  ca- 
pital it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

Lit  ANA,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Gkml,  extending 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  from  the  sources 
of  the  Parma  and  the  Niciato  those  of  the  Se- 
cia,  occupying  a  part  of  the  modern  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Moiena.  Here  the  Roman  aimy 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.    Idv.  23,  c  SM. 
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tammm,aktowu  of  Canpuia.  ''lis am- 
adou has  been  disputed ;  bat  antiquaries  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  town  at  a 
place  called  TVrrv  di  Patria.  The  dii&culty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  river  of  the 
ume  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers.  This 
stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  fonn  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  Paltts  JUtema,  now  Lago  di  Patria. 
Lttemum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same 
year  with  YuUnmom.  It  was  recolonized  un- 
der Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  prasfec- 
torae.  That  Scipio  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
well  attested  to  be  called  in  question;  but  whe- 
ther he  really  closed  his  existence  there,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livv^s  account,  may  be 
deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  boih  at  Litemum  and  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
ago  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  According  to 
Valerius  Maximus,  Scipio  himself  had  caused 
to  be  eDgmved  on  it  this  inscr^tion : 

ONaUTA  .   PATUA   .    MB  .   OWA    .   QUmiSM  .  MEA 


which  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  oi  Patria, 
which  IS  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
villa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. Pliny  asserts,  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Litemum,  some  olive-trees 
and  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
illnstrious  exile."    Cram, 

Uxus,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  Antoeus  had  a  palace  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhottl  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
UaL  3,  V.  25a— AJWtf,  3,  c.  lO.^Strad.  2. 

Loou,  I.  a  town  of  Magna  Gnccia  in  Italy, 
on  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Rbegium.  It  was 
foonded  by  a  Grecian  colony  about  '31  ydars 
before  the  Ch ristian  era,  as  some  suppose.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  L»cri  or  Locrtnxs. 
Virg,  jEn.  3,  v.  399.— 5««i*.— Pii«.— Lir.  22, 
c  6,  1.  23,  c.  30. — II.  A  town  of  Locris  in 
Greece. 

Locus.  "  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which)  though  distinct  from  each  other 
in  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  derived  from  a  common  stock. 
These  were  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  Opnntii.  A  colonv  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
earlv  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Gnecia,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locrl  The  Epicne- 
midian  and  Optmtiau  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ozolae ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lele- 
Ses.  The  Locri  OzoIbb  occupiieda  narrow  tract 
of  coontry,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^tolian 
Khiom,  and  terminating  near  Crissa,  the  first 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its 
Mne.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  JEtolians,  and  portljr  aim,  in  tlie  latter  di- 
ff^^iaa,  the  DorianSi  wbik  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  district  of  Delphi  Mongiiig  id 
Phocis.    They  are  said  to  have  been  a  ooiooy 
from  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  eaac, 
and  their  name,  according  to  fabulous  accoonts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  spnngs  near  the 
hill  of  Taphius,  or  Taphiassus,  situated  on  their 
coast,  and  beneath  wnich  it  was  reported  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed.    Thucy- 
dides^represents  them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  race, 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft  and 
rapine.    In  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupactus,  their  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  en- 
nuty  to  tbe  Vidians,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.    The  Epicneroi- 
dian  Locri  occupied  a  small  district  immediately 
adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  between 
mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they  ^ 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  EuboBa.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  name  of  Locri.    The  Opuntian  Locri 
follow  after  the  Epicnemidii ;  they  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  filleea  miles,  beginning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  extending  to  the 
town  of  Halae,  on  the  frontier  of  Boeotia.    In- 
land their  territory  reached  to  the  Phocian 
towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Abee.    This  pec^le 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metro|)oIis."    The  Locri  who  establisaed  then- 
selves  in  Italy  were  of  rhe  Opuntii  and  Ozolae 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  migration  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  define.    The  name  o€  Epi- 
zephyrii they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
about  tbe  Cape  Zephyrinm,  and  by  this  a^^lla- 
tion  they  were  distinguished  from  the  LMrians 
of  Greece.    Tbe  chief  city  founded  by  them 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  as 
one  of  tbe  most  flourishing  towns  of  Graecia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Zaleuctis, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquit\'. 
For  200  vears  these  iustitutions  continued  m 
force,  ana  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  city  of 
Locri  enioyed  the  greatest  prosperitv  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  <k 
its  citizens.    Locri  earl^  took  part  in  Che  poli- 
tics and  resolutions  of  Sicily,  and  suffered  great- 
ly from  the  cnieltv  of  Dionj^ius  the  Yoanger.  It 
suffered  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pjrrh«s, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  d.  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.    **  The  situation  of  ancient  Locri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquaries  and  tm- 
vellers  agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinitv  of  Ck- 
race.  This  modem  town  stands  on  a  hin,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esonis  of  Strabo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locri  is  also  to  be  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.    But  tbe  name  of  Pag- 
liapoli,  which  is  attached  to  some  consideraue 
ruins  below  Gerace,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephv- 
rian  Locri.  D'Anville  removed  it  too  far  totne 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
Motta  di  Bruzznno."    Craw.. 

LoNDtNUM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  founded,  as 

some  suppose,  between  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar 

and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called  L&nJtmr 

dec    Ammia&us  calls  it  wiitf- 
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liMi  cppidim.  It  is  represented  as  a  consider- 
able, opulent,  and  commercial  town  in  the  age 
of  Nero.  TacU.  Ann,  14,  c.  33. — Ammian. 
The  various  modes  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
place  are  ||[iven  by  Cambden,  and  show  a  striking 
analogy,  m  the  greater  number,  to  that  of  Lon- 
dinum.  Ammianus  calls  it  Augusta,  to  which 
the  surname  Trinobantum  is  to  be  added,  from 
the  people  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  mythological  names,  however,  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  refer  to  the  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  allusion  to  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
^neas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Caer  Lud, 
'  from  Lud,  another  fictitious  person,  who  found- 
ed, or  at  least  exalted  it  to  the  high  state  which 
it  early  held  among  the  cities  of  Britain. 

LoNGOBARDi.     Vid.  Lan^obardi. 

LoNGULA,  a  town  of  Latium.  on  the  borders 
of  the  Volsci.    Liv.  2,  c.  33  and  39,  1. 9,  c.  39. 

LoTOPHAGi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Herodol.  4,  c.  Vn.—Strab.  H.—Mela,  1,  c.  7. 
— P«».  5,  c.  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

LucA,  now  Ijutea^  a  city  of  Etruria,  on  the 
river  Amus.  Liv.  81,  c.  5. 1.  41,  c.  13. — Cic. 
13, /am.  13. 

Lucani,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from  the 
Samnites  or  from  the  Brutii. 

LdCANiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  Lucani  may  have  spread 
themselves,  we  mav  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, with  considerable  exactness;.  To  the 
south-west,  beyond  the  little  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  beyond  the  Grathis,  lay  the  Bru- 
tiorum  Agec,  or  country  of  the  Brutii.  On  the 
side  of  Campania  the  Silarus  bounded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Bradanus,  in 
the  same  manner,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
from  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  along  the  high- 
lands in  which  they  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  Saomium.  The  country  was  fa- 
mous for  its  grapes.  Strab.  B.—Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  4,— Liv,  8.  c  17, 1.  9,  c.  20, 1.  10,  c. 
ll.-^Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v  178. 

Ldceria,  now  Litcera,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Daunia.  '  This  was  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
time  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  founded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  place?  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, and  continued  faithful  tothemdurins:  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
which  was  there  prepared. 

LucR&TiLts,  now  UbreUi,  a  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hansring  over  a  plea- 
sant valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  was  situate.  Horat.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1.— 
Cit^  7,  AU.  11. 

LCcRiNus,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
site Puteoli.  It  abounded  with  excellent  oys- 
ters, and  was  united  by  Augustus  to  the  Aver- 
ftufi  and  a  communication  formed  with  the 


sea  near  the  harbour  called  MiHi  Porlms,  The 
Lttcrine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1538,  in  w  violent  earthquake,  which 
raised  on  the  spot  a  mountain  4  miles  in  circam- 
ference,  and  about  1000  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
in  the  middle.  The  present  slate  of  this  cele- 
brated lake  is  described  as  follows  by  Eustace : 
"  Of  the  Lucrine  lake  a  small  part  only  re- 
mains, now  a  muddy  pool,  half  covered  with 
reeds,  and  bulrushes.  The  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  ni^ht 
changed  into  a  conical  mountain.  The  mouD- 
tain  is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  barren, 
and  is  called  MenU  Nuoto.  The  pool,  however, 
diminished  in  its  size  and  appearance,  still  re- 
tains the  name  and  honours  of  the  Lucrine 
lake."  Classical  Tour.^Cic.  4.  AU.  10.— Slrab. 
5  and  G.—Afj/fl,  2,  c.  \.—PropeH.  1,  el.  II,  v. 
la.^Virg.  G.  2,  v.  161.— £fora/.  2,  od.  15. 

LucuLLi  HoRTi.  I.  Vid.  Horii. II.  Vil- 
la, one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Misenus. 
That  of  LucuUus  was  the  chief  one,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "  Phfledms 
informs  us  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commanded  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  view  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  porticoes,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  for  the  town, 
whicn  of  course  must  have  been  situated  lower 
down,  and  probably  on  the  sea-shore."  Eus- 
tace. 

LuGDUNEKSis  Gallta^  a  part  of  Gktul,  Which 
received  its  name  from  Lugdimum,  the  capital 
city  of  the  province.  It  was  anciently  called 
Cellica.     Vid.  Gallia. 

LnoDUNUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  built  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the-^Arar,  or 
Saone.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscriptions,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Ausrustus  Ciesar: 
now  the  most  famous  mart  of  France,  and  a 
university.  These  marts,  in  former  times,  wltc 
holden  at  Geneva,  from  thence  removed  hither 
by  king  Lewis  the  11th,  for  the  enrichinsr  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
communicated Lewis  the  12th,  he  commanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authority,  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  Geneva  again;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed.  As  for  the  uni- 
versity, questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Caius  Caligula. 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  altar  conseprared 
to  Augustus  in  the  temple  above-named,  this 
Caligula  did  institute  some  exercises  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence :  the  victor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  vanquish- 
ed, either  to  be  ferulated,  or  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  their  writings ;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Hence 
that  of  Juvenal, 

Vt  Lugduwmsem  Rhetor  dictwms  at  aram^ 

applied  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  first  co-ning  into  Gaul,  it 
w*s  the  chief  city  of  the  Hedui  and  Sequani ; 
afierward^  the  metropolis  of  LugdSmensis, 
Prima.  The  archbishop  hereof  is  the  metro- 
politan of  all  France,  and  was  so  in  the  time  of 
St.  IreoBBus,  one  of  the  renowned  Fathers  in  the 
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primitife  tnnes,  who  was  bishop  here.*  Bityl 
Casau 

XiUPiis,  or  LcRA,  DOW  Lippe^  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
liUliDg  into  the  Rhine.     TacU.  Ann,  1,  &c. 

LcsiTAmA,  a  part  of  Hispania,  answering: 
nearly  to  the  modem, Porl/ugal.  In  the  time  of 
Cesar  its  limits  were  uncertain :  he,  however, 
tells  us,  that  to  ihe  north  were  the  Callaici ; 
to  the  east,  the  Vettones ;  to  the  south,  Baetu- 
ria,  and  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas ; 
and  to  ihe  west,  the  ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  if 
ihe  third  nart  of  Spain,  and  ranks  with  the 
Lusitani,  the  Veiiones,  and  part  of  the  Celtici 
and  Turdeiani.  The  chief  cities  of  Lusitnnia 
were  Olisipo,  Lisbon ;  Conimbriga,  Coimbra ; 
Pax  Julia,  Beja ;  Augusta  Emerita,  Msrida ; 
Norba  Csesarea,  Alcantara.  The  Tagus  di vided 
the  country  into  two  parts ;  in  the  north  was 
the  Darius,  on  the  south  the  Anas.  The  Lu- 
sitanians  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertile  counirv, 
bat  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it  until 
they  had  been  ins'ructed  by  their  Roman  cod- 

Juerors.  Vid,  Hispania.  Cos.  B.  C.  1,38  and 
l—B.  msp.  35,  40.— B.  AL  48,  &c.  Lem,.  ed. 

LcsoxES,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

LCptetia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Matrono, 
vhich  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  clay,  lubum^vthicYi  is  in  its  neis?h- 
bourhood.  J.  Caesar  fortified  and  embellished 
it,  from  which  circumstance  some  authors  call 
it  JmIH  Civitas.  Julian  the  apostate  resi  Jed 
there  some  time.  It  is  now  Paris,  and  is  the 
capital  of  France.  Ctes,  de  Bell.  G.  6  and  7. 
Strab.  i.—Ammian.  90. 

Lycabetas,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.    Slat. 

Lycjscs,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  in  honour  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
L^caa,  were  celebrated  there.  Pausanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  mi?bt  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visible  the 
remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Virs.  G.l.v. 
16.  .En.  8,  V.  Zi3.—Strab.  8.—Hor.  1,  od.  17. 
V.2.— Ortrf.  iMt/.  1,  V.698. 

Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cappadocia.  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia Minor,"  on  the  south  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrysia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lycaones,  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
.he  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
gia  M^jor,  who,  enlarging: themselves  into  these 

rirts,  ^ve  this  name  unto  it;  either  of  which 
should  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
it  from  Lycaon,  kins:  of  Arcadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jupiter  of  that  kingdom ;  or  think  that  Lv- 
caon  was  king  of  this  country  and  not  of  that." 
Its  chief  towns  were  Iconium,  the  metropolis 
of  it  when  a  Rotnan  province,  and  Lvstra. 
"  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Lvcaonians  themselves, 
from  whomsoever  thev  were  descended,  of  any 
peal  no*e  or  observation  in  former  tinf>es :  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  it  was  a  kinerdo-n,  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Tom  from  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  it  was  at 
fi«  a  member  of  the  Selzuccian  kinedom,  as 
Jwiwards  of  the  Caramanian ;  which  lasj, 
Kwnded  by  Caiaman,  a  great  prince  of  the  I 


TnrkSf  on  the  death  of  Aladine  the  9d,  the  last 
king  of  the  Selzuccian  family,  was  a  great  eye- 
sore to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  from 
the  time  of  Amurath  the  l$t,who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  the  reign  of  Bdjazet  the  3d,  who  in 
fine  subverted  it.  An.  I486."'*  Heyl.  Com. 

Lycaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitanLs  accompanied  Idomeneus to  the  Tro- 
jan war.    Horn.  11. 2. 

Lyceium.     Vid.  AtAena. 

Lychnidus,  or  LvciwiauM,  "  a  city  of  lUy- 
ria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretii,  sitnated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology to  Cadmus.  *We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
from  its  position  on  the  frontier,  it  must  have 
always  been  deemed  a  place  of  importance. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  way,  which 
passed  through  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors. Procopius  relates  that  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
Corinih  and  several  other  cities  during  the  reign 
of  Justin  ian .  In  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Ayx^tids  /iif- 
ro&ietXic  for  AiXnytAds  finrpAir^^ti.  It  is  the  Opi- 
nion of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Ackrida,  once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians; 
and,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Bjrzantine 
empire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.  The  opinion  of 
this  learned  critic  has  been  adopted,  we  believe, 
by  the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy. But  we  are  induced  by  various  con- 
siderations to  dissent  from  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  on  this  point.  We  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  none  of  the  historians 
quoted  by  Palmerius  assert  that  Ackrida  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Lychnidus.  Nicepbonis 
Callistns  states  that  Ackrida  was  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  great  lake  called  Lychni- 
dus, and  more  anciently  Dassarite ;  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  ♦own  of  that  name.  Had 
Lychnidus  been  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Ackrida  of  the  Bulgarians, 
the  fact  would  certaiply  have  been  distinctly 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  city,  and 
still  existing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  as  Wes- 
seling,  we  think,  has  satisfactorily  proved.  But 
even  granting  to  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Ackrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  .shown  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.  The  improbability  of  this  suppo- 
sition will,  we  think,  be  evident  fVom  a  compa- 
rison of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  which  describe 
the  Via  Eenatia,  on  which  Lychnidus  was 
placed,  with  the  best  modern  maps  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  Europe.  Now  all  the  Itinera- 
ries agree  in  fixing  Lychnidus  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  or  twentv-eighi  miles  fVom  the 
station  in  the  Candavian  mountains,  a  well- 
known  ridge  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
Germans  from  the  lake  of  Lychnidus;  while 
Ackrida,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  miles  ftrom  the  foot  of  the  chain  aboY»« 
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nflilticAed;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
least  fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychnidiis.  In  the  Table,  the  first 
station  afler  the  Candavian  mouoiains  is  the 
Pons  Ser?ilii,  a  disuince  of  nine  miles.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  crosses 
the  river  Drino  on  its  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Ackfida  f  and  Lychnidus,  in  the  same  Itinera- 
ry, is  nineteen  miles  distant  thence,  whereas 
Achrida  is  not  removed  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  point  in  question,  where  a  bridge  is 
still  found  at  the  present  day.  We  are  assured 
hy  PouqueviUe  that  the  ruins  of  Lychnidus  are 
still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Naum, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Achrida,  We  have  dwell 
at  some  length  on  this  point,  because  the  site  of 
Lychnidus  is  important,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  course  ol  the  Egnatian  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  of  which  we  at  present 
know  so  little."    CraM. 

Lf  CIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  invested 
on  every  side,  either  by  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  mountains  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  the  volcanic  Ghimsera,  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetic  fiction ,  commenced  at  a 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus, 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  Caria. 
This  range, holding  a  north-easterly  course,  and 
separating  Lycia  iVom  Caria  and  Phrygia,  joins 
mount  Taurus  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
first-named  province.  Mount  Taurus,  descend- 
ing from  this  point  towards  the  south,  divides 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia;  its  nu)st  easterly  ex- 
tremity on  this  common  boundary  bore  in  an- 
cient dajTS  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander, 
whose  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in 
order  to  get  round  the  promontory.  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  hence  along  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Ly- 
cia, and  the  Pamphylikn  coast,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Sacrum  Promontoslum.  The  south- 
western coast  of  Lycia  is  deeply  indented,  form- 
ing the  Glaucus  Sinus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lycia  were  Patara  and  Myra;  its  principal  ri- 
vers Xanthus  and  Glaucus.  In  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Lycia  was  applied  also  to  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia ;  whence  Stephanos  miUres  two 
Lycias,  distinguishing  one  as  sdtuated  towards 
Pamphylia:  this  he  calls  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
pedon.  The  name  of  Lycia  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  repaired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  and  Rheldamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  contemporary  with  Lycus  the 
brother  of  iE^us,  who  carried  on  a  war  with 
the  second  Minos.  In  accounts  that  relate  to 
periods,  whose  history  is,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
mixed with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 
cy. The  Solymt,  an  ancient  people  of  Lycia, 
driven  to  the  north  by  Sarpedon,  changed  their 
name  for  that  of  Milyas,  and  occupied  a  terri- 
tory from  them  called  Milyus.  This  region  is 
near  the  common  boundaries  of  l«ycia,  Phrygia, 
and  Pisidia,  "  The  Lycians  were,  in  former 
times,  a  puissant  people,  extendins:  th^ir  power 
upon  the  seas  as  far  as  Italy.  Subjected  to  the 
Persian  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  people 
with  great  obatmacy  defending  their  liberty; 
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that  some  of  th«m  being  benmdbf  Harp^gM^ 
lieutenant  unto  Cyrus,  the  first  Perstan  mo- 
narch, they  burnt  their  wives,  children,  aervaiiis^ 
and  riches,  in  a  common  fire,  and  then  made  a 
furious  sally  upon  the  enemy,  bv  whom  they  all 
were  put  to  the  sword.  To  Alexander  in  his 
march  this  way  towards  Persia,  they  submitted 
without  any  resistance;  after  whose  death  they 
fell  with  the  rest  of  these  parts  into  the  hand  <^ 
Seleucus. .  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians  for  their  assistance  in  that  war;  but  go- 
verned as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council  of 
fourteen  smators,  elected  out  of  their  principal 
cities,  over  whom  was  one  chief  president,  or 
prince  of  the  senate,  whom  they  called  by  the 
name  Lyciarchus.  In  these  remained  the  whole 
power  of  imposing  taxes,  making  war  and  peace, 
appointing  justiciaries  and  inferior  magistrates, 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  public  go- 
vernment ;  a  shadow  of  which  power  they  re- 
tained when  brought  under  the  Romans,  and  a 
shadow  only;  the  supreme  power  benig  no 
longer  in  the  senate  of  Lycia,  but  in  MtaX  of 
Rome.  When  made  a  province  of  the  empire, 
it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had,  till  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks:  after  the  death 
of  the  second  Aladine  made  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Catamania.^*  {Beyl.  Ofsm.)  Under 
the  still  later  Turkish  division.  **  the  pasha  of 
Kutaiek  reigns  over  the  THiekj  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Upon 
the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia,  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacamo,  attest  tne  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan  j  the 
Necropolis,  or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself 
the  appearance  of  a  city,"  MdUe-Brun.^ 
Pomp.  mi.  1,  lb,—iyAnmlle, 

Lycopolis,  now  SiiU,  a  town  of  E^ypt,  in 
the  Thebaid,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
Nile,  beycmd  Cusa.  It  received  this  name  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  wolves,  X»- 
Koi  which  repelled  an  army  of  .Ethiopians  who 
had  invaded  Egypt.    Diod.l.^S'ra6.  17. 

Lycorea.  "  Lycorea,  Which,  according  to 
Strabo,  stood  above  Cyparissus  in  Phocis,  was 
a  place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  sta- 
led by  the  Arundelian  Marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi. 
Dodwell  reports,  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lifokoura ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  possess- 
ed considerable  traces  of  antiquity.''    Cram. 

Lycormas,  a  river  of  ^tolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Everms  from  king  Evenus,  who  threw  him- 
self into  it.     OvU.  Met.  2,  v.  245. 

LycosOra,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  mons  Lyesus,  now,  according  to  Dod- 
well, Agios  OiorgioSj  near  SIoUl  Pausanias 
considered  this  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.    Pans.  Arc.  38. — Cram. 

Lyctos,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  often  called  Ltfctius. 
Virg.  jEn.  3,  y.  401. 

Lycus,  I.  now  the  J>cA,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Danube  in  Vindelicia.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whole  course,  and  passing  by  Augsburgk, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  between  htgol- 

stadt  and  RaHs^on. 11.  Another  of  Asia 

Minor,  which,  rising  ia  the  mountains  that  line 
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dM  bontalBof  Plirnmtiid  PuBphy]ia,uid  nm- 
ning  throogli  tbe  tormer  of  these  provinces, 
nniles  with  the  M««nder  below  Coloasae,  an  the 
borders  of  Ljrdia.^-^IIL  A  considerable  river 
of  PonUu.  which  riaine  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  Minor,  pasties  through  the  eastern  port 
of  Pontns  in  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  raontn. 
The  Lycus,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  considered 

the  principal  stream. lY.  One  of  the  small 

streams  which  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Eaphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  tike  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  boseath 
the  wallsof  i?r.aTorai,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  its  junction  with  the  Jl^rad 
or  other  branch,  which,  coming  from  the  east, 
was  considered  by  Xenophon  to  be  the  proper 

Euphrates. Y.  The  Zabus  was  called  Ly- 

cus  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  tributarv  of  the 
Tigns.  It  was  an  Assyrian  river,  ana  rose  in 
the  region  called  Cordnene,  apart  of  Curdisian. 
Its  course  is  extremely  sinuous,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  inclining  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Tigris. 

Ltdia.  The  limits  of  this  province  and 
loD^dom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  differently  giv- 
en m  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  by  Mysia,  east  by  Pluygia, 
south  by  Caria,  and  west  by  the  waters  of  the 
iEgean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  after 
the  kings  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  Maeones,  who  occupied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebrated  city.  The 
Lydii  and  Mseones  are  not  to  be  cousidered  dif- 
fereat  people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
nme,  assuming  different  names  from  a  change 
of  circumstances  at  different  eras.  The  lonians, 
however,  were  a  different  race ;  who,  coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  isl- 
ands and  on  the  coast,  to  which  thej  imparted 
the  name  of  Ionia.  Under  the  empire  or  Croe- 
tus,  Lydia  included  Maeonia  and  lonis,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  of  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  political  and  not  a 
eeogn^hical  distribution  of  tne  peninsula.  As 
Sarais  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Ephesus  as  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hard- 
^  aUows  the  application  of  such  a  term  even  to 
Its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
who  after  the  fidxilous  ages  reigned  for  249 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardysus  began  to 
leign  797  B.  C. ;  Alyattes,  761 ;  Meles,  747; 
Candaules,  735 ;  Oyges,  718 ;  Ardysus  9d,  680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  AlyiUtes  3d,  619 ;  and  Crcesus, 
562,  who  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  648, 
vben  the  kingdom  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  emjiire.  There  were  three  different 
races  that  reigned  in  Lydia,  the  Atyads,  Herar 
clidae,  and  Mennnadae.  The  history  of  the  first 
is  obacure  and  fabulous ;  the  HeracUde  began 
to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  crown 
Kmained  in  their  ihmilj  for  about  505  years, 
and  was  always  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Candaules  was  the  last  of  the  HeraclidsB ;  and 
Grgcs  the  first  and  Crcesos  the  last  of  the 
MenmiadaB.  All  the  distinctions  of  territory 
in  the  peaiosula  may  be  considered  as  changed 
or  abrogated  while  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
xngs  extended  over  it ;  at  leasktiiey  bore  no  an* 
aw  to  those  of  Ow  cottar  tiBMi.  ITAderthe 
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Romans  again,  new  changes  and  new  divisiciiis 
were  introduciBdr  At  one  time  with  M^^sia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia,  Lydia  formed  the  king- 
dam  of  Pergamus :  converted  afterwards  into  a 
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diocesses,  Lydia  fell  with  Caria,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  &c.  into  the  diocess 
called  that  of  Asia^  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  an  enterprising 
people ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
Heiruria  owed  her  early  population  and  civili- 
zation to  a  Lydiancolonv.  Vid.  Heiruria,  They 
were  no  less  remarkable,  however,  for  their 
luxury  and  effeminacy  after  their  empire  had 
become  somewhat  extended.  SipylusaiKl  Tmo- 
lus  were  the  principal  mountains,  and  the 
Hermus,  the  Pactolns,  the  Ca>;strus,  and  the 
Maeander,  the  principal  rivers  of  Lydia. 

Ltncestje.     Vid.  Lyncus, 

Ltnccs,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassaretii 
of  Illvria,  from  whose  territory  it  was  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bemas,  or  Bora ;  while  on 
the  north  itadjo^ined  Pelagooia  and  Deuriopus, 
districts  of  Paeonia.  It  was  watered  bv  the  £ri- 
gonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  great  Egnatian  way. .  The  Lyn- 
cestae  were  at  first  an  independent  people^  go- 
verned by  their  own  princes,  who  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
BacchiadsB  at  Corinth.  Arrhibeeus,  one  of  these, 
occupied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  sc^citation 
of  Perdiccas,  who  was  anxious  to  add  the  tnri' 
tory  of  ArrhibeeUs  to  bis  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in«' 
vaded  Lyneus,  but  was  soon  coxnpelled  to  retire 
bjr  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Il]3rrians,  who 

{'oined  the  troops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince,  and 
lad  some  difiicujty  in  securing  his  retreat.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhabeeus.  (as  he  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Euiyoice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Philip.  By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that 
the  princlpalitv  of  Lyneus  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon.*'    Oram. 

Ltrnesbus,  a  citv  of  Cilicia,  the  native  coun- 
try of  Briseis,  called  thence  Lyrnnseis.  It 
was  taken  and  pltmdered  by  Acmlles  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Homer.  It. 
2,  V.  197.— Ond.  Mel.  12,  v.  108.— «fr«»i  3, 
V.  5.  THst.  4,  el.  1,  v.  15. 

LraiMAemA,  now  BBxamUif  I.  a  citv*  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Paus.  I,  c.  9.  This 
city  was  founded  by  Lysimachus,  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  population  of  th^then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modem 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
on  which  it  stood.    HezamU%  however,  can 

hardly  be  considered  a  town. II.  Another 

in  JStoIia. 

M. 

Mjic£,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  Afeto,  8.  c. 
8.  They  are  placed'  in  Africa,  near  the  larger 
Syrtis,  by  Btredai.  4,  v.  VTb.—SU.  3,  v.  375^  1. 
5,  V.  194. 

Macimb,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

BlidMmA.  **  Much  uncertainty  exitltat  to 
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.the  origiii'Of  tht  name  ofMacedon,  bat  it  seems 
eenenuly  agreed  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
Uiat  its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Emathia. 
According  to  Hesiod,  Macedo,  the  founder  of 
this  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiiis 
according  to  Diodorus,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
derns have  derived  the  name  from  that  of  Kii- 
tim,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  designated  in  the  Old 
Testamenu  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  country  is  not  unfreauently 
called  Macelia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macetae. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict ol  Macednon,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  tht;  same  ancient 
historian,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  pri- 
mary appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  origin 
of  the  Maeedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  pcnnt, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities 
agree  -,  namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that 
country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenidae  of 
Areos,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
difterence  of  opinion  priacipally  regards  the  in- 
dividual of  that  famuy  to  whom  the  honour  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  exteht  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  '  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who 
came  from  Argos,'  says  the  historian, '  were 
the  first  occupiers  of  Macedonia  aAer  thev  had 
vanquished  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  wno  re- 
tired to  Phagres  across  the  Strymon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangseus,  and  other 
places;  from  which  circumstance,  the  coast 
situated  under  mount  Pangasus  is  called  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bottisei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
to.the  Chalcidians.  They  likewise  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  Posonia,  along  the  river  Axius, 
from  Pella  to  the  sea ;  and  beyond  the  Axius, 
as  far  as  the  Strymon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  after  driving  out  the  Edones,  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  the  Elordi 
firom  Eordsea,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destroyed,  but  a  few  remain  near  Physca,)  as 
well  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besides 
these,  there  were  other  districts  of  which  the 
Mac^onians  were  masters  at  the  time  of  Sital- 
ces'  invasion;  such  as  Anthemus,  Greslonia, 
and  Bisaltia.  Their  authority  extended  also 
over  the  Lyncestae  and  Elimiotae.  and  other  in- 
land tribes,  which,  though  governed  by  their 
4ywn  princes,  were  considered  as  dependants  and 
allies.'  On  the  conquest  of  Maceidonia  by  the 
Romans  the  following  decree  was  issued  l^  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  respecting  that  coun- 
try. It  was  ordered  that  the  Macedonians 
should  be  considered  as  free,  living  under  their 
own  laws,  and  electing  their  own  magistrates ; 
and  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  one 
half  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore 
levied  by  their  kings.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
from  henceforth  Macedonia  should  be  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  was 
to  comprise  all  the  country  between'the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Nessus,  and  whatever  Perseus 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Enos,  Maronea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  the  districts  of 
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Bisaltia  and  Htraclea  Sintica  were  indaded  ia 
this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pafonia. 
The  third  extended  from  the  laUer  river  to  the 
Peneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  from 
mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  Illyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amphipolis  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  lliessaloDica 
of  the  second,  Pella  of  the  third,  and  Pelagonia 
of  the  fourth."— Cmm.  These  it  will  be  imder- 
stood,  were  the  limits  of  Macedonia,  reduced  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  |imitd 
may  be  defined  nearly  as  follows.  On  the  north, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Hfemus  divided  it  from 
Mcesia ;  and  the  Cambunii  montes  s^rated  it 
from  Thessaly  on  the  opposite  side.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Macedonian  lllyriaas  laj  upon  its 
west,  beyond  the  Scardus  mountains  and  the 
hills  called  Bemus;  while  on  the  east  the  Stry- 
mon distinguished  its  borders  from  the  ftnher 
limits  of  Thraee.  Before  the  conouests  of 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
pans  were  accustomed  lo  consider  the  Macedo- 
nians like  the  Thracians,  Ac  as  barbarians; 
nor  were  they  looked  upon  as  Greeks  till  that 
prince  converted  Greece  into  Macedonia.  They 
were,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  Thracians,  from  whom  there  is  little  doobl 
they  derived  their  descent.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  first  founded  B.  C.814,  by  Caranus, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos, continued  in  existence  646  years,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Caranus  re- 
mained iiL  possession  of  the  crown  un*il  .the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  bqgan  to 
reign  in  the  following  order:  Caranus,  after  a 
reign  of  26  years,  was  succeeded  by  Coenns,  who 
ascended  the  throne  786  B.  C.  Thurimus  774, 
Perdiccas  729,  Argaeus678,  Philip  640,  JEropas 
6(^2,  Alcetas  or  Alectas  576,  Amyntas  547,  Alex- 
ander  497,  Perdiccas  454,  A  rchelaus4 13,  Amyn- 
tas 399,  Pausanias  398,  Amyntas  2d  397,  Argaeus 
the  tyrant  390,  Amyntas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der 2d  371,  Ptolemy  Alorites  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  360.  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridaeus  323,  Cassander  316. 
Antipater  and  Alexander  298,  Demetrius  king 
of  Asia  294,  Pyrrhus  287,  Lysimachus  3B6, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  280,  Meleager  two  months, 
Antipater  the  Etesian  45  dajrs,  Antigonus  Gon- 
aUis  277,  Demetrius  243,  AntigonusDosoD  232, 
Philip  221,  Perseus  179,  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 168  B.  C.  at  Pydna. 

Macri,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Appenines, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria.  Lmean.  S. 
V.  426.— litt).  39,  c.  32.— PK».  3,  c.  5. 

Macrobii,  a  people  oi  .Ethiopia,  celebrated 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  120th  year, 
some  say  to  a  thousand ;  and,  indeed  from  that 
longevity  they  have  obtained  their  nameOiai^Mf 
0to§y  long  life)  to  distinguish  them  more  parti- 
cularly from  the  other  inhabitants  of  iEthiopia. 
After  so  long  a  period  spent  in  virtuous  aetions, 
and  freed  from  the  induli^ences  of  vice,  and  frmn 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  the  grave  as  to 
sleep,  without  pnin  and  without  tenor.  Orpk, 
Argon.  ll05r-Hero4/oL  3,  c.  17.— iMUa^  Z,  c. 
9.— Win.  7,  c.  48.— FW.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

MACRomiGBoa.    VidDen^n^ 
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MiUimi^  a  town  on  the  1x>rdeTs  of  Unmidia 
«nd  Gaetnha,  of  wbich  the  inhabitants  were 
called  MaMurenses.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Apnleius.    ApuLMeL  11. 

MSAXVER,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor, 
rising  near  Celens,  and  flowing  through  Caria 
and  Ionia  into  the  ^gean  Sea  between  Miletus 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyiis,  Lycns,  Eudon,  Lethae- 
as,  Ac  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets,  for  its 
windings,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  GOO, 
and  from  which  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
name  of  Maanders.  It  forrn^  in  its  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  <  <  ^^  &  w,  and  from  its  wind- 
ings Daedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth-  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  145,  Ac.— FtrF. 
JBn.  5,  V.  ^SA.—Ijucan.  5,  v.  208, 1.  6,  v.  471. 
— fflwiwr.  n.  ^.—Herod/ft.  2,  c.|  29.— CtV.  Pis. 
Tl-^Strab.  12,  Ac—Msla,  1,  c.  17.  This  ri- 
Tcr  is  called  by  the  Turks  the  Mrinder;  hut 
because  they  give  the  same  name  to  the  Cays- 
ler,  they  prefix  to  this  the  epithet  Boiue  or 
Oreai^  as' to  the  smaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  its  inferiority. 

MfiATfi,  a  people  at  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Dio.  76,  c.  12. 

Mfnr,  a  people  of  Madica^  a  district  of 
Thrace  near  Rhodope.    Liv.  26,  e.  25, 1.  40,  c. 

MfNALUs,  {phir»  Mflpnala,)  I.  a  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan,  and  greatly  fre- 
qnented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Maenalus,  a  s<m  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 
(kid.  Md.  1,  V.  216.— Ftr^.  Q.  1,  v.  17.  Eel. 
8,  V.  24.— Paiu.  8,  c.  Z.-^Strab.  8.— JMSrte,  2, 
c  3.  "  The  modem  name  of  this  mountain  is 
Roino.  Dodwell  says  its  height  is  considerable, 
and  that  it  is  characterised  l>y  tlM  glens  and 
valleys  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
numerous  rivulets.  It  is  connected  on  the  east 
with  mount  Parthenius,  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hills  of  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus." 
Crem. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

MsKCs,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Afcyne,  falling  into  the  Rhi'M  at  Mayenee. 

Mjs5nu.  Vid.  Lydia.  The  Etrurians,  as 
being  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  Maonida,  {Virg.  jEn,  11,  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is 
called  Maonins  locus.     Sil.  Ital.  15,  v.  35. 

MjEATfi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

Mfons  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  to  which  it  communicates  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  now  called  the  Sea  of 
Aioph  or  Zaba£k.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetae.  It  extends  aoout  390  miles 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about  600 
miles  in  circumference.  The  Amazons  are 
called  Maoiides^  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Slmb.—Mela,  1,  c  1,  6uc.— Justin.  2,  c.  1.— 
Caff.  5,  c.  A.—lMean.  2,  Ac.- Orirf.  I'\isi.  3, 
«l.  12.  ep.  Sab.  2,  v.  9.— FtV^.  J&n.  6,  v.  739. 

Mjbua  ktlva,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Magna  GajsaA. — Vid  Gracia  Magna. 

Magn£su,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  sumamed  fVom 
the  Maeander,  upon  which  it  stood.  This  was 
a  Qrcdaa  cdony.    it  ia  now  Ouzd'Mxmr,  or 


the  Omdsome  CasUe. II.  Another  in  tha 

same  cotmtry,  called  Sypilia  from  its  situation 
beneath  mount  Sypilus,  on  the  Hermus,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Hyllus.  In  this  city  died 
Themistocles,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and 
dependant  on  the  magnanimity  and  bounty  of 
the  Persian  king.  It  is  celebrated  for  his 
death,  ond  for  a  rattle  which  was  fought  then 
187  years  before  the  Christian  era,  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  S^a.  The 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  70,000  men 
according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  according  to  Livy,  which  have  been  ex- 
aggerated by  Florus  to  300,000  men ;  the  Ro- 
man army  consisted  of  about  28  or  30,000  men, 
2000  of  which  were  empWed  in  guarding  the 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  the  Romans  only  300  killed  with  25 
horse.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  frosi  Mag^ 

nesia  in  Thessaly. ill.  A  country  on  the 

eastern  parts  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Ossa. 
It  was  sometimes  ctAled  jEmonia  and  Magnus 
Campus.  The  capital,  was  also  called  Magne- 
sia. "  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magne- 
sia to  that  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly  which  ia 
confined  between  tne  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagasaean  bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  east.  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magnetes,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  also  universally  allowed  to  have  form* 
ed  part  of  the  Amphictyonic  bod}r.  The  Mag- 
nesians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thucydides  leada 
us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Tnessalians ;  for  he  says,  Mdymim  mI 
ol&\>i9ihrnKoot  Gf9<raXa>iF.  They  passed,- With  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Their  government  was 
then  republican,  affairs  being  directed  by  a  ge- 
neral council,  and  a  chief  magistrate  called 
Ma^netarch.  Mount  Homole,  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a  ' 
portion  of  the  chain  cf  Ossa-;  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  LApithae^nd  a  favourite  haunt  of  Pan. 

Cei/,  du9  nvbigena  ^um  rertice  montis  ab  aUo 
Deuendunt  Omtaurtf  Homolen  Othrymqueniva- 

levi 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido.  JEn.  VII.  674. 

From  Pausanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun- 
tains. One  of  these  was  apparently  the  li- 
bethrian  fountain.  Btrabo  says  that  mount 
Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneut. 
and  ApoUonius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.** 

Cram. IV.  a  promontory  of  Magneaa  in 

Thessaly.    Liv.  2l1.—Flor.  Sr^Appian. 

Magon,  a  river  of  India  iisdiing  into  the  Gan- 
ges.   Arrian. 

Majorca.     Vid.  Bdkares. 

Mal£a^  I.  a  promontory  of  Iiej*)08.-^IL 
Another  in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  south  of  La- 
conia.  The  sea  is  so.  rough  and  boisterous 
there,  that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage 
round  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad 
Mdleam  dejkxtris  Miviscere  gum  sunt  domi,  A 
is  now  Cape  St.  A»g€U  or  MalMi  aoooidiBg 
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toSdaliotterewertfilOfliadia  tnmhmce  to 
Taouiun,  indndiiig  the  wnwoititifii  of  the  ootiT. 
Ormm.'^Strai.  8  and  9.— I^Kom.  6,  v.  68.— 
Pimi,  in  Aral^-^Virg.  JB%,  6,  ▼.  193.— iMrte,  3, 
c  a— X4«.  31,  c  44.-^Ovid.  Am.  %  el.  16,  T. 
M,  el.  11,  y.  3a— PkMU.  3,  c.  33. 

MALBTfiNToii,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneven- 
turn.    Liv.  9,  c.  37. 

Maua,  a  city  of  Phthiotis,  nearmonnt  (Eta 
and  Thennopylae.  There  were  in  its  neigh- 
boorhood  some  hot  mineral  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia,  a 
gulf  or  small  b«^  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  island  of  EuboM,  has 
reeeiyed  the  name  of  the  gulf  of  Malia,  MaUo' 
MM  Pretum  or  Maliaeus  Siiim,  Some  call  it 
the  gulf  of  Lamia  from  its  Yiciaity  lo  Lamia. 
It  is  often  taken  for  the  aimms  Fdatgiciu  of  the 
ancients.    Pamt,  1,  c.  4. — BtrodoL 

MiMsaTiNA,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 

tat  its  wines. ^A  name  of  Messana  in  Sicily. 

MaHM.  13,  ep.  117.— Sltrafr.  7. 

MAMaanio.     Vid.  Part  U. 

BlmniLA,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  near  Horace's  oountry-eeat.  £fimi^il, 
ep.l8»v.l(». 

MAinxna,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  depend- 
ats  of  the  JSdoi.  Their  chief  city  was  Ale- 
sia.  and  thej  occupied  a  part  of  tne  ancient 
doKedom  of'^  Burgundy,  called  V  AwanSj  now 
DefarUmmii  de  la  CUe  tfOr.  Strabo  is  incor- 
rect in  representing  them  as  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
vemi,  since  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of^the  iEdnan  territory. 
Cm.  Bdl.  Q.  7,  c  78. 

MANDoau,  a  city  of  CaJabria,  near  Taren- 
tum,  whose  inhabitants  were  famous  for  eating 
doe's  flesh.    PJin.  3,  c.  103.— I^v.  37,  c  15. 

MiifinivA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  riyer  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed  this 
city,  for  a  kmg  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca- 
dia. In  history  the  Mantineans  hold  a  con- 
nicuous  place  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, andfor  the  battles  fought  in  their  territoiy. 
After  the  Petoponnesian  war.  in  which  they 
had  talren  part  with  the  LaeeosBmonians,  tbey 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
waR,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  consequence.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  demolished,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primitive  elements,  formed 
a^D,  inalead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
Tillages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Lacc^ 
nians.  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
'  time  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  Bpaminon- 
das,  an  important  attitnae  in  the  afiairs  of 
Greece,  the  Mantinaeans,  under  the  protection 
of  that  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re^ 
built  their  walls;  another  battle  between  tlie 
Theiians  and  the  S|Mirtans  succeeded,  in  which 
E^mmondas  lost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinsm,  has  given  to  that  city 
an  immortal  fame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
poliey  of  the  people  was  indirect  and  timid  in 
the  convulsions  which  were  preparing  the  way 
for  ^  destruction  of  Greece;  and  the  barba- 
IMS  aMMaoEu  oC&e  Aebmana  who  wan  garri- 
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soned  in  their  cJi^fCseitiaff  Che  aagar  of  A&- 
tigonus  and  the  league,  a  chastiaeaeni  was  in- 
Hided  upon  them  equal  lo  their  perfidy.  The 
city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves;  and  the  name  of  Antigonea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  oUitenie 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro> 
mans  the  plhoe  recovered  a  part  of  its  ralendonr, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  "  The  tomb  of  Areas,  who 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called  the 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  sotne  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophonj  who  eminently 
distinguished  hin^lf  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  lar  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta 
and  .Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemotmtioft 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  was  also  in 
this  city  a  temple  raised  to  Antinoos,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  enqieror; 
it  being  pretended  tiiat  the  Bithvaians.  among 
whom  Antinous  was  bom,  were  desoended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  gymnasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus.''    Cram, 

MantinOrdm  Opfidum,  a  town  of  Corsica, 
now  supposed  to  be  BasUa. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  beyond  (he  Po^ 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  |if  anto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Bnitns,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Mantua  also, 
which  was  in  the  nei^bourbood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favoured  the 
party  of  Au^stus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Viigil,  who  was  among  (hem,  applied  for  re- 
dress to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it.  Stfrmb.  5. 
-^Vifg.  Ed.  1,  &c.  Q.  3,  ▼.  13.  Mn.  10,  v. 
180.— Ovuf.  Am»r.  3,  el.  15.  It  is  now  Mm^ 
tova^  in  English  Mamiua.  This  plaoe  is  one  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  not  being,  like  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Qallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
gil, its  founding  is  ascribed  t6  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  not  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  w«  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mamna  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  istend, 
or  rather  in  a  marrii  occasioned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  biith  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modem 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and  comparativesplen- 
dour  to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  a|>> 
pears  to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  glories.  Ha 
was  not  bom,  however,  within  the  city,  hot  at 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  vicinity. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  10  miles  flrom 
Athens,  celebnted  for  the  victory  which  the 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  PhtfKana.  wider  tke 
coDUDand  of  MikiadBB,  gained  ovier  tbr  1 
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•laqTi  eonnatiif  of  lOfkfiOO  foot  and  10,000 
Ikone,  or,  accordug  toY  aL  Mazimus,  of  300,000, 
or  as  Justin  says,  of  000,000,  under  the  com- 
aand  of  Datis  and  Arumhemes,  on  the  26ih  of 
Sept  190  B.  C.  In  this  battle,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  Athenians  lost  only  193  men, 
and  the  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
battle,  to  200,000men.  To  commemoratethis  im- 
moital  victory  of  their  coontrjmen,  the  Greeks 
raised  small  colunms,  with  the  names  inscribed 
^OQ  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  heroes.  It  was  also 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  that  Theseus  Over- 
came a  celebrated  balL  which  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country.  Erigone  is  called  Jlfera- 
Mmm  «ir^0,  as  being  bom  at  Marathon.  SUU, 
5,  a^v,  3,  V.  74.--C.  N€p,  in  MiU.'^Ikroda. 
B.Ac.—JksHn.  2,  c.  9.^VaL  Max,  5,  c.  3.— 
pint.  Ml  PmroL— Pants.  2,  c.  1. 

MiBcuNOPOus,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  empress 
Blarciana,  and  Is  now  caUed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants Pnbislaiw,  or  the  Mustrious  Citif.  I^Aw- 
viUe. 

MABCovAma,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
Rkine  and  the  jlfoyae,  in  a  pan  of  that  which 
DOW  constitutes  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  When 
the  Roman  anus  began  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion, or  at  least  the  subju^tion,  of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  resolved  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crossing  the  Maenns  and 
the  vastHercynian  forests,  thef  drove  the  Boii 
from  their  possessions  about  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  {Elbe\f  and  fixed  their  residence  in  that 
coQDtiy.  It  however  retained,  and  still  retains, 
in  the  name  of  Bohemia,  the  appellation  of  the 
peofde  thus  expelled  bf  the  Marcomans.  They 
proved  powerral  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Augustus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  Antoninus' and 
Tiwan,du:.  Po/erc.  2,  c  109.— Tbo/.  Aim.  9, 
c46and02,  6.42. 

Mabdi,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  verv  poor,  and  generally 
lived  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  Deasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  times,  became  the  residence  of  the 
fiimons  assassins  destroyed  by  Hulakoa,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan.  Arodoi.  1  and  3. 
-PKa.  6,  c.  16. 

BiiaoiA,  a  ^aoe  of  Thrace,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle between  Constantine  ana  Licinius.  A.  D. 
315. 

Mianus,  a  riVer  of  Media,  ftlliag  into  the 
CannanSea. 

BIarc  MosTtnjM,  called  also,  from  theM»- 
SKn  it  throws  up,  the  lake  AsphaUiiei.  is  sitaate 
in  Jndsa,  and  near  100  miles  long  ana25  broad. 
Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the  sea,  bat 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  nave  been  generally  representea.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  vcdcano, 
and  on  the  site  a  lake  formed,  volcanic  i^ypeair- 
ances  now  mark  the  &ce  of  the  conntnr,  and 
earthquakes  are  freonent.  Plin.  5,  c.  6.— Ji»- 
«jA.  J.  Bdl,  4,  c.  a7.—«ra4.  16,  p.  764.-.JiM- 
<»a.  36,  c.  3.  "  To  the  east  of  Judn««two  rude 
ud  and  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
oarktteeps,  a  kmg  basin,  formed  in  a  clay  soil, 
BaedwtibbitnmflB  and  rock  salt  The  valar 


cootained  in  this  hollow  is  aapicgBMed  wjika 
mixture  of  different  saline  mauem,  having  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  for  their  base,  partially 
neutralized  with  muriatic  and  solphuiie  add. 
The  salt  whioh  they  yield  by  evs^ratioB  is 
about  one  fourth  of  their  weight.  The  aspfaalta, 
or  bitumen  of  Jnd0a»  rises  Irom  time  to  time 
from  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  snrlace  of  the 
lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabfiiaatii 
were  in  the  practice  of  going  ont  in  boats  or  rails 
to  collect  it  m  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Kona  of 
our  travellers  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this 
lake,  which  would  imdoubtedl^  contnbvle  id 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomeaa 
more  complete.  Wearetoldbythecreaterpafft 
of  those  who  have  visited  jl  thatneitaer  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  tnat  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  frightfully  barren,  are  never  cheered  by 
the  note  of  anv  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  m.  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  Ailing  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely 
fabulous.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  onoe  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  composed  of  a  stratiun  of  hiniaaen ; 
that  a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  coaabnsti- 
ble  materials,  the  fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  iJbym 
beneath,  and  that  Sodom  and  Gomomh,  aind 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  of  bidani- 
nous  stones,  were  consmned  in  the  tremendoos 
conflagration.  In  this  maimer  the  amaieun  of 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientificexploia- 
tioh  of  those  awnil  changes  of  which,  aocordinff 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  was  once  the  seene.* 
MaUe-Bnm, 

MIrkotis  lacds,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  ila 
months,  discharged  itself  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Ma* 
reotis.  For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  vp ; 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  snrfoee  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keepnp 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  tha 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  eflfectoal- 
ly  tiie  commonications  which  the  French  amy 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surroundmff  country,  cut  acrossthe  walls  of  tha 
old  canal  ^ich  haa  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  li^ 
of  Aboukir  on  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  qieration,  the  water  had  a  sodden  fidl  of 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  eul* 
tivatod  lands,  and  even  villac[es,  resumed  its 
ancient  extent  This  modem  inundation  ttom 
the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably, 
four  times  its  extent.''    MdU^-BnuL 

MiRoiAirA,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  belonging  to  Media,  and  afterwards 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Pafthia.  Onitsbor* 
'ders  were  the  oountiiiBs  of  Baetriania,  Aria,  Par* 
thia,  and  Hyrcania,  witl^  Sogdiana  beyond  itt 
northern  boondary,  which  was  formed  by  tha 
O^raa.  The  Margus,  which  flowed  from  tha 
borders  of  Baoriana  through  the  whole  extent 
of  this  provteae,  imparted  to  it  tha  aaaia  of  Mar 
1f9 
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jnaA.  All  tilts  eountry  forms  at  present  bat  a 
part  of  the  district  of  Khorason.  It  was  un- 
eommonly  fertile,  ^d  prodaced  the  most  excel- 
lent wines,  the  grapes  being  of  the  finest  quality 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  vines  are  so  un- 
commonly large,  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  of  one  of  them.  Curt,  7,  c.  10. 
— Pto^  5. 

Maroos,  I.  a  river  of  Mcesia,  falling  into  the 
Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 

KastpUUz. II.   Another  in  Asia,  now  the 

Me^rg'-ab.  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bactria- 
na,  tms  river  flows  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margiaaa  towards  the  Ochas,  but  before  it 
reaches  that  river,  after  having  passed  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  said  to  be  absorbed  in  the  sands  that 
overspread  those  parts  of  Asia. 

Marianje  Fossjb,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbo- 
nensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
a)  which  Marius  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 

%n.  3,  c.  ^-^Strab.  4. 

Marianbynum,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  hell.  Dioiufs. — Ptol.  5,  c.  1. — Mela^ 
1,  c.  S  and  19, 1. 3,  c.  7. 

MAaiAMUs  M0N8,  uow  Sierra  Morena^  a  ridge 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  dividing  Bastica  fVom 
Lusitania  and  Tarraconensis.  It  joins  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anas ;  Caput- 
Aiue  and  the  Batis  also  rise  in  that  part  in  which 
those  mountain  ranges  join  one  another.  The 
Marianus  now  separates  Castile  from  AndaUtr 
no. 

MiRisus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  emptying  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modem  geography  it  belongs,  for 
the  former  part  <rf'  its  course,  to  Transylvania^ 
and  for  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Bannot  on  the  south  and  Hungary 
OD  the  north.    It  is  now  the  Maroi, 

Marmarica.    A^id,  Marmarida, 

Marmarids,  the  inhabitants  of  that  pan  of 
Libya  called  Marmarica,  between  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  They  were  swift  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended to  possess  some  drugs  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  eflfeets  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, m.  It.  3,  V.  300, 1. 11,  V.  \^.^ljucan. 
4,  V.  680,1. 9,  V,  894. 

MarmarIon,  a  town  of  Eaboea,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  Marmarimts.    Strab.  10, 

Maron£a,  a  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Hebrus,  of  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it,  it  was  supposed,  Ulysses 
intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  PUn.  14, 
c.  4.— flferoitf^.— iMWa,  2,  c  l—TUndl.  4,  el.  1, 
V.57. 

Marpesds,  a  mountain  of  Paros,  abounding 
in  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
by  modern  travellers.  Virg.  jEn,  6,  v.  471.— 
P2iA.  4,  c.  13,1.36,0.5. 

M4RRUciNi.  "The  Marmcini  occupied  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Atemus,  between  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
Peligni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Oato  derived  their  origin  fh>mthe  Marsi.  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common 
cause  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  population  and  force  of  the 
several  pett^  nations  which  may  be  classed  to- 
gether in  this  part  of  ItaW,  fh>m  a  statement  of 


PoIybiuSj  where  that  historian,  when  ennmeral* 
ing  the  different  contingents  which  die  allies  of 
the  Romans  were  able  to  famish  about  the  lime 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vesiini,  and  Frentani,  at 
90,000  foot  and  4000  horse."     Cram. 

MarruviuMj  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi,  ia 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  stood  upon  tlie 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucinus  in  Italy,  in 
a  country  checkered  with  forests  abounding  with 
wild  boars  and  other  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  their  firmest 
supporters.  They  are  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  civil  war  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  which  from  them  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Marsic  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  support  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  the 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspir- 
ing; ana  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges whicn  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  B.  C.  91.  The  petition,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by 
taking  up  arms.  Their  resentment  was  m- 
creased  when  Dmsus,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ;  and 
they  erected  themselves  into  a  republic,  and 
Corfinium  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  into  the  held  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  lought,  in  which  the  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
inconsiderable  advantages  from  their  victories. 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculnm,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  spot,  their  ^neral,  Francus,  a  man  of  un- 
common experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  fipom  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
^r  in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.  AfVer  many  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculnm,  one  of  their  principal  cities,  the  allies, 
grown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  by  one,  and  tranquilliiv  was  at  last 
re-established  in  (he  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.  The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Marsi,  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Hermini,  Pompeiani, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samniles.  The  Marsi  were  great- 
ly addicted  to  magic.  The  German  Marsi,  from 
whom  these  people  were  descended  according  to 
common  report,  after  emigrating  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherusci,  and  were 
altogether  undistinguished  in  history.  Borai. 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  27.  v.  29. — Appian. — Vol.  Max, 
S.—Paterc.  Q.—PhU.  in  Sert,  Mario,  &c. — 
Cic.  pro  Balb.^ Strab. ^T\icit.  Arm.  1,  c.  50 
and  56.  O.  2. 

Marsigot,  a  barbarous  people,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  .Elbe^  in  that  pan 
of  Germany  which  is  now  Silesia,  north  of  the 
Gtnadi  and  the  Marcomanni 
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Maistas,  I.  a  river  of  Phrygift  emptying 
into  the  Meander.  The  confluence  of  these 
rivers  was  a  little  below  the  town  of  Celaene. 
Liv.  38,  c  iZ.—Ovid.  Mst,  2,  v.  ^Gd.—Lucan. 

S,  y.  206^ II.  Another  in  Syria,  rising  in  the 

east  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  chain  of 
Libanus,  and  falling  into  the  Orontes  opposite 
to  Apamea. 

MIrtia  aqua,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for 
its  clearness  and  salabrity^.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distance  ot  above  30  miles,  from 
the  lake  Facinns,  by  Ancns  Martins,  whence  it 
received  its  name.  TibuU.  3,  el.  7,  v.  26.~ 
PUn.  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

Marcs,  {the  Morava^)  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  separates  modem  Hungary  and  Mata- 
via,    TacU.  Ann.  2,  c.  63. 

Mas£stui,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  side 
of  Maoretania.  It  was  this  part  of  Numidia 
that  Sypbaz  ruled  over,  and  which  was  united 
on  his  death  to  the  other  portion  over  which 
Massinissa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tretom,  now  Sebdaruz,  or  ike  Seven  CktpeSy 
divided  these  two  di5Cricts,which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  kin^om  of  Numidia.  Vid.  Massyla. 
Masca,  a  nver  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Cbaboras  and  the  borders  of  Arabia,  near  the 
town  of  Corsote.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  great  deal  of  learning  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  but  as 
it  is  of  very  liule  importance  in  the  hi>$tory  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
DO  deffree  the  accuracy  of  our  conda^ions  in 
regard  to  any  fact  in  ancient  history,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  its  various 
bendings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Mannert, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euphrates  was 
within  a  mile  less  to  the  west  of  Anatho  than 
D'Anville  has  placed  it.  (See  Lemp.  Class. 
Diet.  6ih  Am.  ed.  in  which  all  these  points  are 
kamediy  discussed.)  The  name  of  Masca  is 
applied  to  this  river  by  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
calk  it  the  Saocoras.  It  is  now  designated  as 
the  Wadal  Gtboa. 

Masraget^.  "We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scythia  than  that  of  Massage- 
te,  which  may  be  mlerpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling  of  the  Massa- 
getes  was  beyond  the  laxartes,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
cording to  fierodotus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  forms,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  And  if  we  find  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
the  Hans,  of  a  different  race,  the  diffusion  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  celebritv  that  it  acquired  in 
Scylhia."  D'Ancille.  The  name  of  Massage- 
tB  disappears  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christiitn- 
iQr.  They  had  no  temples,  but  worshipped  the 
wn,  to  whom  they  oflTered  horses,  on  account  of 
their  swiftness.  When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  they  generally  put  them  to 
<leaib,  and  eat  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
cattle.  Boral.  1,  od.  35,  v.  40.— Z>iony5.  Per. 
T^Serodot.  1;  c.  ^M.—Strab.  l.-^Mela,  1,  c, 
^—Uean.  2,  v.  bd.^Justin.  1,  c.  8. 

MAuicua,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  near 
Mintumae,  famous  for  its  wine,  which"  even 
now  preserves  its  ancient  character.  PUn.  14, 
c.  C-^flbrat.  1,  od,  1,  V.  19^  Virg.  Q.  2,  r.  143. 


MianUA,  s  mirttime  town  of  Gallia  Naibo- 
nensis,  now  called  MaraeiUes.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  laws,  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  for 
its  being  long  the  seat  of  literature.  It  acquired 
great  consequence  by  its  commercial  pursuits 
during  its  infancy,  and  even  waged  war  against 
Carthage.  By  becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  its 
power  was  established ;  but  in  warmly  espous- 
mg  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Csesar,  it& 
views  were  frustrated,  and  it  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  the  insolence  and  resentment  of  the 
conqueror,  that  it  never  afler  recovered  its  in- 
dependence and  warlike  ^irit.  Berodot.  1,  c.  ' 
164.—Ptt«.  3,  c.  4.— ./w«».  37,  Ac.— STrc*.  1  — 
Liv.  5,  c.  Z.—HoToi.  ep.  l^.-^Flor.  4,  c.  2.--Cfc. 
Floe.  96.  Off,  2, 8.— TOcU.  Ann.  4,  c.  44,  Agr. 
4.  This  city,  almost  equally  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity and  By  the  modems,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Phocea.  who,  i^ing 
from  the  threatening  power  and  oppression  of 
the  Persians,  brought  among  the  savage  Gaals 
the  civilization  and  enterprise  of  Greece.  Five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  Rome  yet  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Tarquins,  these  bold  and  adventnrotis  colonists 
fixed  themselves  among  the  Salyes,  the  fiercest 
people  o(  the  Gauls,  as  yet  unattempted  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  nataral  harbour  of  Massilia  was  not  calcu- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port.  The  Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  letters,  and  not  less 
so  for  the  excellence  of  their  laws  and  the  just- 
ness with  which  they  were  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  fertile,  they  very  soon  directed  their 
attention  therefore  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
a^cultural  pursuits ;  and  a  number  of  colo- 
nies in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Phocasans  of  Marseilles,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prosperous  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians. 

MAsstu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  east 
of  the  Masffisyli,  and  west  of  Africa  properly  so 
called.  When  Massinissa,  their  kine:,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  cocm- 
try  of  the  Massaesyli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constituted  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  NumiiUa.  Thus  joined  they  formed 
the  territory  of  Jugurtha,  so  celebralal  for  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Vid, 
Mcuasylii.  When  the  Mdssyli  went  on  horse- 
back, they  never  used  saddles  or  bridles,  but 
only  sticks.  Their  character  was  warlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  un- 
conquerable. Liv.  24,  c.  48, 1.  28,  c.  17, 1.  29,  c 
32.— Sii.  3,  V.  282, 1.  16,  v.  m.—Luean.  4,  r. 
GS&.—  Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  132. 

MAamtAMELA,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer  d» 
Martegnes*     PUn.  3,  c.  4. 

Matisco,  a  town  of  the  -fidui  io  Gaul,  now 
called  Macon.* 

MATRdNA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Mame,  fallinj?  into  the  Seine.  This  river, 
which,  in  modem  geography,  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  CA^m^^.the  departments  of 
MarTte  and  Seine  ei  Mume^  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  many  tribes,  and  rising  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  thaj  belonged  to  the 
Lingones,  separated  the  Belgic  population  from 
I  the  Critic  tlunoogh  t^e  whoiie  of  its  ooane,  til. 
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ito  eotttoiace  Willi  the  Seittt  Mtt  Lnlttk  Ft- 
risiomm,  the  dfy  of  Parit. 

Mii^iAa,  a  Gtennan  people  on  the  borders 
of  the  Rkuie,  beloogmg  to  the  Catti,  but  earl^ 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  southern  limit 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  ooorae  of  the 
Mnywt  towards  its  month,  and  the  Mattiaci 
Pontes,  abovjB  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
alon^  which  their  possessions  extended,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  their  principal  places.  This 
town  is  now  called  Wiabi^den  in  Beue.Bs  were 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Mattiaci. 
Mattium,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Marpwrg^ 
ajppears  to  have  been  their  csintal,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  capital  of  all  the  CaUian  peo- 
ple.    TacU,  dA  Germ,  39.    A».  1,  c.  56. 

MAuasriKu,  an  extensive  region  of  Africa, 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  north.  .  The  Mediter- 
lanean  bounded  it  upon  this  side;  upon  the  east 
was  Nnmidia;  the  vast  Qetulian  deserts  lay 
q^  its  borders  on  the  south;  and  the  open 
ocean  washed  it  on  the  west.  These  bounda- 
ries enclose  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Morocco 
and  fkg.  To  this  was  added  a  part  of  Numi- 
dia,  when  all  the  coast' of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  province  or  provinces  o(  the 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Manretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  western,  ex- 
tending from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Molochaih, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  considered  the 
pix^r  and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tingitana,  from  Tin^is,  its  capital;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reachuff  from  the  same 
river  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  surname  of  Cas- 
sariensis,  from  the  city  of  Csesaria,  which,  until 
it  received  this  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
Anpstus,  had  been  called  lol.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  interior  of  Manretania  Csesariensis 
was  erected  into  a  separate  ]Nrovince  under  the 
title  of  Sitifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Sitifi. 
On  the  division  of  the  empire  mto  east  aisd  west 
BCauretania,  Tin^tana  constituted  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  *'  The  expnl- 
sion  of  the  Vandals  {h>m  Spain  pnt  the  Gkiths 
also  in  possession  of  the  fNrovince  of  Tingitana ; 
the  commandant  of  which,  under  the  last  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jniy,  introduced  the  Manres  into  that  kingdom 
about  th^  beginning  of  the  eighth  ecntury.  The 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
proenred  it  from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Garb, 
firom  an  appellative  in  their  langoage ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Tingitana  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  kingdom  of  Fke/*  D'AntfiUe.  In  the  thne 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  waa 
thicldy  lined  with  populous  cities,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  though  partly  civilized,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  the  African  Moots,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  dvilizap 
tion  of  the  former  occupants  of  their  country. 
BAanretania  was  also  called  Mauinsia. 

Madm,  the  inhahitante  of  Manretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  among  them  grew  in  greater  abundance 
flind  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries. 
Qttrab.  n^^mrtial.  5.  ep.  39,  1.  13,  ep.  67.— 
SO.  itoi.4,  v.5e9,L  10,  V.  408.— Mfcte,  1,  c.  6, 
L3,  c  10.— JiutM.  19,  c.  3.— SWtese.  .^.— 
rirf..fi«.4,v.306. 

MiuaGsn,  the  pe(»le  of  Manrusia,  a  oonntry 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  It  it  also  etUea 
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Maarecnia.    VUL  JHwrffiiilri     Fir r. 
V.306. 

MazIcju    Vid.  Citsmm. 

BlkSAXEs,  (sin^.  Mkmx,)  a  people  of  AfHca, 
famous  for  shooting  arrows.    Litcan.  4^  v.  081. 

Mazeras,  a  river  of  Hyrcahla,  falhng  into 
the  Coifian  Sta.    PhU. 

Mazicss,  and  MAztcBS,  a  people  of  Libya, 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oases. 

Media.,  a  country  of  Asia.  Media,  properly 
so-called,  was  separated  fh>m  Armenia  bj  the 
Araxes  on  the  north,  the  province  of  Asm  ex- 
tended from  its  eastern  boundary,  Assyria  lay 
npon  its  west,  and  Persis  and  Susiana  bordered 
on  it  towards  the  sooth.  On  the  north,  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  country  west  of  Ar- 
menia, were  washed  by  the  waters  of  die  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  modem  /f<U:,  distinguished, 
according  to  D'Anville,  by  the  surname  of  Aja- 
mi  or  the  Persian  Jrak,  corresponds  to  the 
country  contained  within  these  hmits.  **  The 
vast  province  of  Irak- Adjemi,  which  nearij^  cor- 
responds to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients, 
takes  iis  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy ;  the  Djemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Aehsmenes  of  the  Greeks.  If  skid 
and  menes  are  considered  terminations,  these 
two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Adfem 
or  Aehem.  With  the  Arabiaas  Irak  signifies 
Babylonia,  and  Adjemi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  name  of  the  province,  therefore, 
means  Persian  Babylonia.  This  province  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Persia,"  {MdUe-BruMi)  and  its  description  is 
comprehended  )n  its  name  of  the  gftM  saU 
desert.  But  Media,  in  the  widest  extent  of  its 
empire,  was  not  so  circumscribed,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys.  and  on 
thcNSouth  over  Persia,  it  formed  one  or  the  dis- 
lingnished  monarchies  of  the  eariy  ages  of  an- 
tiquity. It  should  be  observed  that  the  history 
of  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  refers 
but  to  the  later  period  of  her  peoole,  who,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  prcoany  in  regions 
farther  to  the  east,  had  exercised  a  oootroUing 
power  over  the  affiursof  A.sia.  In  efieec,  the 
two  series  of  Median  kings,  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ctesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  common,  and 
seem  to  refer  to  different  drnasties  or  different 
empires.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Medes 
were  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  and  their  coun- 
try formed  a  small  portion  of  the  wide  empire 
of  the  Assyrian  kings.  The  principal  division 
of  Media  was  into  Atropatena  contiguooB  to  Ar- 
menia and  Media  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  ClMromethrene,  Artacene,  ftc. 
on  the  more  southern  boundaries.  "  Atropate- 
na," says  Heyltn,  "  is  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."  This  represents  the  mountainous  and 
barren  parts  of  Media,  and  its  capital  Gasa  or 
Gkurnca  still  b6ars  among  the  Armenians  the 
name  of  6h»iur«lr.  This  region,  in  the  language 
of  tiie  old  English  antiquarian  so  oAen  cited, 
was  a  *' barren,  cold  inhospitable  country;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwelling  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  bv 
Salmanasaar  when  he  conquered  that  conntrr.^ 
South  of  the  mountains  eommenoes  the  ferlQe 
tract;  and  herrp  in  die  capital  eij^oTEetaBna, 
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dM  Uigs  of  Ptnia,  vhoi  in  their  nnrn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
op  their  sammer  residence.  The  name  of  Me- 
dia is  of  ^at  antiquity,  and  modern  writers, 
who  please  themselves  m  finding  the  origin  of 
nations  among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Pfoah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  gnpat  patriarch,  in  comparative- 
ly recent  times,  that  js  to  say,  within  a  a  century 
or  two  of  our  era,  the  countries  of  Hyrcania  and 
Parthia  were  cut  off  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  and  formed,  long  after  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  principal  mountains  of  thiis 
country  were  the  Orontes,  the  Coronus,  the  Za- 
■gros  which  bounded  it  towards  Assyria,  and 
the  Bagoas  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  great 
Taurus  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
point  in  every  direction,  intersecting  the  country 
with  great  irregularity.  From  these  mountains 
thw  the  chief  rivers  whioh  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media ;  the  Mardus  or  Amardus,  which  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Eulseus  or  Choas- 
pK,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and  falls  into  the 
Tigris  near  Apeunea,  with  many  smaller  streams 
that  irrigate  tne  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was  first 
raised  into  a  kingdom  by  its  revolt  from  the  As^- . 
rian  monarchy,  B.  C.  ^;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  .republican  govern- 
ment, Deioces  by  his  artifice,  procured  himself 
to  be  called  king,  700  B.  C.  After  a  reipn  of 
53  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
647;  who  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
685.  His  successor  was  Astyagcs,  B.  O,  585, 
in  whose  reign  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media, 
B.  C.  551 ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power,  they 
encouraged  polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  homage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  styled  king  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  aiclopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
.siaos,  and  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Jiislin.  1,  c.  5. — Herodat.  1, 
Ac.— Ptf^yft.  5  and  10.— Cwr^  5,  dtc— /hW. 
Sic.  13.— Onas. 

Mewolanum,  I.  now  Milan,  a  city  of  the  In- 
subres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
ibe  Lambros,  near  its  source,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinus  and  the  Addua,  in  a  country  abun- 
dantly fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  the 
Po,  the  medium  of  communication  and  com- 
merce for  the  north  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast  But,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  early  a  capital  city  of  those  Gauls  by 
whom  it  had  been  built,  and  though  thus  advan- 
tageously sltneted,  Mediolanum  isscarcelv  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
"Thisciiv  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  history 
hv  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres. 
In  Sirabo's  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flcnrishing  city.  But  its  splendour  seeTs  to 
have  been  the  gpreatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  ra^k  of  the  sixth  town  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum 
•8  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 


fericT  only  to  Rome  in  popalation  and  extent.** 
Cram.  With  the  fall,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  the  fortunes  of  Milan.  For  a  long 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  became  to  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  territories  of  the 
Lonthard  king,  the  bishop  of  Milan  was  digni- 
fied by  the  tiue  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocess 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  the  Exarch's  authority, 
this  city  became  to  hold  the  place  and  honours 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy. II.  Aulercorum,  * 

a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Evereux  in  Normandy. 

III.  Santonum,  another,  now  SainUs^  m 

Guienne. 

Mbdiomatrici,  a  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  country 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Lorraine ^ 
in  that  part  which  constitutes  the  department 
de  la  MoxUe.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Trevirij  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 
metes  and  Triboci,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  2d  on 
the  west.  The  chief  town  of  this  people  was 
Divodurum,  Mstz. 

Mediterraneum  mare,  the  great  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Africa,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  at)d  the  latter  on  the 
south,  atid  washing  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  situ- 
ation medio  terrtc,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics ;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  inter- 
num, nostrum,  or  medius  liquor,  and  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  in  Scripture  the  Oreat  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  that  ever  obtained  the 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fabulous 
epochs  of  the  writer  Castor,  is  Crete  under  Mi- 
nos. Afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydians,  B.  C.  1179;  of  the  Pelasgi,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,916;  of 
the  Phi^gians,  893 ;  of  the  Cyprians  868 ;  of 
the  Phtenicians,  826;  of  the  E^rptians,  787;  of 
the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years.  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  46.— PZm.  2,  c.  68.— 
SaUust.  Jvs(.  n.—Cas.  B.  O.  5,  c.  l.^Liv.  26, 
c.  42.  "  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  series  of  inland  seas  equally 
interesting  fVom  their  situation,  their  physical 
character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The  first 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape 
Bnono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardin  ia ; 
but  the  gulfs  of  Gerioa  and  Lyons  are  the  ( nty 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  designated. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  the  bese  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  theltalion  Sea:  numerous 
volcanic  islands,  such  as  the Liffari,  Pontia,  and 
many  ethers  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires 
that  ri^  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  but  verv  few  isl- 
rnds  or  rocks  have  been  •  bserved  on  it.^  it  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  fomjs  in  the 
north  two  separate  basins  renowned  in  history 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attention  of  tn* 
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pbyiicalgeogrvpber.  Thef^isiheAdntUic; 
its  bed,  11  caretaily  examined,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed or  marble  and  lime  mixed  wiih  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  oi 
the  Turks,  lis  numerous  and  picturesque  islands 
are  all  ol'  volcanic  origin.  The  gull  the  Greai 
Syries  on  the  south  penetrates  into  Africa ;  its 
sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst  ol' 
moving  sands  arc  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to 
confound  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the 
most  remarkable  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
without  doubt  thai  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  by  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople, h  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  central 
Europe,  and  receives,  by  the  strait  of  Caffa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  turbid  wajlers  of  the 
Palus-MaeoiLs,  which  the  moderns  have  so  inac- 
curately denominated  the  Sea  ofAzoph.  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  seas 
which  ^separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  faciliti&te  the  communication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  ot  Caucasus,  connected, 
K>ng  after  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  globe,  tne  Sea  of  Azof^  and  conse- 
Suently  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  Caspian.  The 
eep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefly 
from  the  Nile,  the  Danube^  the  Dnieper^  and 
other  rivers  that  enter  the  Black  Sea;  and  also 
from  the  Po,  the  RhojUf  and  the  Ebro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  Abyssinia,  Siaitzerland^CtmcasMS,  and 
mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abundant,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean fk-om  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
charged from  it  into  the  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
Uleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  current  flows  into  the  middle, 
of  the  strait  at  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents  issue  from  it.  But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
bodj  of  water;  a  pressure,  which,  from  the  force 
of  Its  impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  i^hich  carries  to  the  ocean  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  reaction  of  its  water  against  the 
coast  occasions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rents. The  straits  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  verv  variable  currents.  Those  near 
Cc^  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Charybdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Enripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  tides  are  in  most  plaices  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of  the  Syrtes.'*  MaUe- 
Brun. 

"  Mrdma,  or  Mesma,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii  on  the  coast,  situated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  .'^sima.  It  was  a  city  of  some 
importance  and  of  Greek  origin ;  havin?  been 
colonized  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
QiUm.  According  to  S'rabo,  it  derived  its  name 
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from  a  great  fauBlaitt  in  its  Tieiaitjr.  InFliqr 
it  is  written  corruptly  Medua.  Aniiquaries  te* 
port  that  the  ruins  of  thid  city  are  to  be  seen  be^ 
iween  Nicoiera  and  the  river  MuUtmm^  but 
nearer  to  the  latter."    CVain. 

Medoacus.     Vid.  Meduaeus. 

McDcjACUs,  two  rivers  of  Venetia,  {Mdj^r, 
now  Brtnta,  and  Minar,  now  BachigUmu,}  tail- 
ing near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Pli%: 
3,  c.  16.— Lir.  10,  c.  3. 

Meduana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Ligeris,  now  the  Mayne.    Lucan,  1,  v.  438. 

Megalia,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neanolis.    Siat.  %  Sylo.  v.  80. 

Meqalopoms.  "  Megalopolis,  the  most  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  ciiie^,  and  also  the  i 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pausa- 
nias  informs  us  that  the  Arcadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  thev  deputed  ten  commii- 
sioners,  selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing the  new  colony.  This  event  took_^ace  in 
the  103d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Mesialopolis  was  exteniuve, 
since  it  reached  as  far'^as  the  little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Laconia 
and  Messenia.  Diodorus  affirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  which  calculation  we  maj 
compute  the  whole  population  at  65,000.  The 
Megalopolitans  experienced  no  molestatioa 
from  the  Lacedsmonians  ns  long  as  Thebes 
was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them ;  but  on 
the  decline  of  that  ci^,  and  when  also  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho> 
cians,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  their  town ; 
these  attacks  were  however  easily  repulsed  by 
the  aid  of  the  Arcrives  and  Messenians.  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  assistance  in 
settling  some  dissensions  in  their  republic, 
which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several  town- 
ships that  originally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  further  aj^inst  the  Lacedaemonians, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  asninsi 
the  army  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  ensraged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  This  general  vigoroinly 
assaulted  the  city ;  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants  headed  by  Damis,  who  liad 
served  under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  con- 
stantly repulsed .  Subsequentl v  we  find  M^faV 
opolis  governed  bv  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phi?alea,  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  X«9rri(. 
Under  his  reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  aifier  an  ubsU« 
nate  conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes, 
who  commanded  their  army,  bein?  among  the 
slain.  Some  time  afterthe  death  of  Aristademiis^ 
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Ibe  soTeretgnty  was  igain  usurped  by  Lydiades, 
a  mail  of  ignoble  buth,  but  of  worthy  character, 
atnce  he  rolontarily  abdicated  bis  aatborily  for 
the  benefit  of  his  coantiymen,  in  order  that  he 
might  unite  them  with  the  Achsan  confederacy. 
At  this  time  Megalopolis  was  assailed  for  the 
third  time  by  the  Spartans ;  who,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  would  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters bat  for  a  violent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.  Nut  long,  however, 
after  this  failare,  cTeomenes  the  son  of  Leoni- 
dts,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  surj)rised 
the  Megaiopolitans  by  night,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  ofierea  any  resistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philipcemen,  with  a  ironsiderable  part 
of  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
galopolis wa.s  restored  by  ^c  Achaeans  after  the 
battle  of  Seliasia;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its 
former  flourishing  condition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  general  PfaiJopoemen  added 
naieriaily  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achaean  councils,  and  after  his  death  its  fame 
vas  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
Ijbins,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  ^fted 
coaniryman,  and  were  wonhy  of  sharing  m  the 
lustre  which  he  had  reflected  on  his  native  cttv. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Me^opoiis  was  fifty 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was 
only  equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when 
Strabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying, 

Pauaanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Helisson.  The  village 
of  Sintno  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amidst 
the  rains  of  Megal(^lis.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs 
us, '  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown 
with  boshes.* "    Cram. 

MbqAbji,  I.  the  capital  of  Megaris.  "  Tradi- 
tioo,  as  Pausanias  aLflirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  existing  under  that  name  in  the  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  while  others  have 
derived  it  from  Megarus,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and 
son  of  Apollo  or  Neptune.  Car  was  succeeded 
bv  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  came  from 
iEgypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Acheloua  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 
Lelez  was  followed  by  Cleson  and  Pylas,  who 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the 
•on  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event 
Megaris  became  annexed  to  the  latter  state.  Ni- 
«»,  the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  dau^rhter  Scylla,  as  also  the 
capture  of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all 
the  mvthological  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Pausa- 
nias ob^rves  that  the%  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megareana.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  found- 
^  Nisea,  the  port  of  Megara;  whence  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  smmamed  Nisaei,  to 
wtingnish  them  from  the  Megareaas  of  Sicily, 
their  colonists,  Hvperion,  the  son  of  Ai^amera- 
nop,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  the  last  sove> 
i^iKD  of  Megara;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
>n»i,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  demo- 
cmical.  As  a  republic,  however,  it  remained 
^U  subject  to  Athens;  Strabo  indeed  affirms 
that,  till  the  niga  of  Codms,  Megaris  had  al> 


ways  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attkat 
and  he  thus  accounts  lor  Homer's  making  no 
special  mention  of  its  inhabitants  from  his  com- 
prehending them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
genera]  denomination  of  lonians.  In  the  reign 
of  Codrus,  Megara  was  wrested  firom  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  Peioponnesian  force:  and  a  colony 
havine  been  established  there  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  of 
Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  became  a  Dorian 
city,  both  m  its  language  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  pillar  also  which  markt^  the  boun- 
daries of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.  The  Scholiast  of  Pindar 
informs  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  early 
period,  considering  Me^ra  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  country- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af- 
terwards it  degenerated  into  aviolent  democracy. 
This  should  probably  be  considered  as  thejperiod 
of  Megara's  greatest  prosperity,  since  it  then 
foundfSi  thecitiesof  Seiymbria,  Mesembria,  and 
Byzantium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Alegara  Hyblsea  in  Sicily.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  ius  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  Salamia, 
which,  after  an  obstfnate  contest,  finallv  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  Me^awans 
fought  at  Artemlsium  with  twenty  ships,  and 
at  Salami^  with  the  same  number.  They  also 
ffained  some  advantage  over  the  Persians,  under 
Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  he  made  into 
their  territory,  and  lastly,  thevsent  3000 soldiers 
to  Plateea,wno  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peioponnesian  confederacy,  to  ally  itself  with 
Athens.  This  state  of  things  wasnot,  however, 
of  long  duration,  for  the  Corinthians,  after  eflfect- 
ing  a  reconciliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the  Athenians,  who  garrisoned  their 
citv.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber who  escaped  to  Niaoea.  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  intercourse  with  the  Megareana, 
and  issued  a  decree  excluding  them  from  their 
ports  and  markets ;  a  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the  latter,  and  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  their 
Peioponnesian  allies.  Megara  was,  during  the 
Peioponnesian  war,  exposed,  with  the  other  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  factions  en- 
gendered by  violent  party  spirit.  The  partisans 
of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Peio- 
ponnesian cause",  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the 
adverse  faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for 
support  from  the  Lacedaemonians  in  restoring 
the  government  to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they 
formed  a  plan  for  driving  up  the  city  to  the  Athe* 
nians  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. .  An  Athe- 
nian force  was  accdrdinsrly  despatched,  which 
apreared  suddenlv  before  Ntseea,  the  port  of 
Mesv^i  VBd  having  cut  off  Che  PetoponneniB 
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froa|iB  -which  gtrruoned  the  pitce,  oon^Ued 
them  to  surrender.    Megara  itsell*  woald  also 
hare  fallen  iqu>  their  hands,  il'Brasidas  had  taoi 
at  this  iiuciure  arrived  wiUi  a  Sporum  army 
before  the  walls  of  that  city,  where  be  was  j>re- 
seotly  joined  by  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  to 
liissa,  and,  aller  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port, 
returned  to  Athens.    Tiie  leaders  of  the  demo- 
craiical  par.y  in  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  re- 
action woald  ensue,  voluntarily  quitted  the  city, 
which  then  returned  to  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government.  From  this  period  we  hear  but  liule 
of  Megara  in  the  Grecian  history ;  but  we  are 
toid  that  its  citizens  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  contest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
,  hours  were  en^^Siged,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
meni  of  their  mdependence.     Philosophy  also 
flourished  in  this  cuy ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
crates, having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megdric 
sect.    t*lntarch  reports  that  the  Megareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town,  an  ho  lOur  which  that  prince  was  ia- 
diiied  to  ridicule,  thou^^h  they  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. After  the  death  ot  that  monarch,  Megara 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
AntigonusGonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  city  was  destroyed ;  but  as  Pausanias 
mentions  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
Achieans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  subsequent- 
ly restored,  and  we  know  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Calenus. 
StrabD  also  affirms  that  M3gara  still  existed  in 
his  time,  though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Sulpicius  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  to  Cicero.    Pausanias  affirms  that  Mega- 
ra was  the  only  city  of  €keece  which  was  not 
resffored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants having  murdered  Anlhemocritus  the 
Athenian  herald.  Alaric  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  th  M  once  flourishing  town.    Megara  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  on  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built ;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathous.    It  was  connected  with  the 
part  of  Nis-ea  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia,  or  eighteen  according  to 
Strabo.    They  were  erected  by  the  Athenians 
ar  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.     The  distance  from 
Athens  was  310  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proco- 
pi»is.    Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  ioumey. 
Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."   Cram. 
T— IT.  A  town  of  Sicily,  foianded  by  a  colony 
from  M?gara  in  Attica,  about  738  years  before 
the  Christian  era.    It  was  des'.royed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  caUed  RMa.     Strab, 
96,  &c.— FtiT.  JSa.  3,  V.  689. 

MeQARTs,  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
Megara.  It  "  was  confined  on  the  west  by  the 
Corintfaian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
nonntains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
thian district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
ronie  gulf.  On  the  east  and  north-east  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  Bnpotia, 
the  chain  of  Citfaxron  beinsr  the  common  bown- 
dacf  of  the  vwo  states  in  that  directiim.  With 
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theezc^on  (tf  the  plain,  in  which  Mesum  it- 
self was  situated,  the  country  was  rug^  and 
mountainous,  and,  from  the  poverty  oi  its  soil, 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
must  bave  derived  their  supplies  Uom  Attica 
and  Corinth.  The  ezieni  of  the  Megareaa 
coast,  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  trom  the  ndge  of 
Keraia,  on  the  Attig  fronder,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Crommyon,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  140  stadia 
according  to  Scylax.  I'he  same  geographer 
reckons  100  stadia  from  Pagap,  the  brsi  Mega- 
rean port  on  the  Crissae^n  gulf  towards  Bceoiia, 
to  the  Corinthian  frontier.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  from  Nisaea  to  Pegs 
is  estimated  by  Strabo  at  130  stadia.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Megaris  was  once  divided  into 
five  districts  or  lownbhips,  named  Heraea,  Pi- 
raea,  Megara,  Cynusuria,  Tri^Kxiiscus."  Cram. 

Megista,  an  island  of  Lycia,  with  •   har- 
bour nf  the  same  name.    Liv.  37,  c,  22l 
•   Mrlanchueni,  a  people  near  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

McLAs  9INU8,  I.  "  a  deep  gulf  formed  by 
the  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modem  ffeograpby  is  the  Qvlfof 
Saras.  A  river  named  Mehis,  now  Csra/cAa, 
empties  itself  into  this  bay  at  i;s  north-eastern 

extremity."    Cram. 11.  A  river  of  Thessa* 

ly,  about  20  stadia  from  the  river  Pyras,  and  5 

from  the  city  of  Trachis.^ IIJ.  A  river  of 

Boeotia,  "nearOrchomenus,  which  empties  it- 
self in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissiian  lake.  Plu- 
tarch says  it  rose  close  to  the  city,  and  very  soon 
became  navigable,  but  that  part  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  marshes,  the  remainder  joined  the  Cephis- 
sus.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  they  had 
the  propeny  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  black. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Cepb  issus  girew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instrumeDts." 

Cram. IV.  A  river  of  Cappadocia,  which 

issued  from  mount  Argeus,  now  Argek-dag. 
The  Melas,  now  Koremoz,  is  "  also  c«Ued  by 
the  Turks  Karasou.  '  the  Black  water,'  in 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  of  Mela&" 
lyAnvilU. V.  A  river  of  Pamphylta. 

Mrldjb,  or  Meldorum  uris^  a  city  of  Gan), 
now  Msaux  in  Champagne. 

Melrs  (trfs,)  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Io- 
nia near  Smyrna.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  Akksigenes,  and  his  compositions  AkleUat 
ckarUe.  It  is  even  supported  that  be  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  that  ri- 
ver. Slrab.  IZrStat.  3.  Swle.  7,  v.  34.— TUntU. 
4,  el.  l,v.  901.— Paw.  7,  e.  5. 

Melibcea,  T.  a  town  of  Thessaly,*'ascribed 
by  Homer  to  Pfailbctetes.  This  town  accord- 
ing lo  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Oe^,  in 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thessaly  nbove  Demetria.s.  It  was  attacked  hi 
the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilius,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  being  reiaforced  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  armv  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  We  know  from  Apolloniiis 
that  it  was  a  maritime  town."  Cfwm.— I!. 
Also  an  inland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  ji 
Syria,  whence  Mslikt^purpum*  MbL  j^  c  3s 
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MkutAf  L  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Alhca,  now  called  Malla. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  an^  the  country  famous  for 
its  wooL  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  and 
cursed  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
or  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast 
01'  niyricnm,  now  called  MUede.  Malta  is  now 
remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  formerly  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes 
\rj  the  Turks.    Slrab.  ^,—MrUi,  2,  c.  7.— Ctc. 

in  Vert.  4,  c.  46. II.  Another  on  the  coast 

o{  lUyricum  in  the  Adriatic,  now  MeUde.  Plin. 
3,c.:i6. 

Mkutkne,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 
ofche  greatest  prefectures  of  the  country.  "  The 
principal  Roman  camp  in  Melitene  took  the 
tbrin  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  Mdiiene  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  second.  Situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Euphrates  and  AfUas^  which  last  may  have 
thus  deoominated  the  countrjr,  it  subsists  in  the 
Dame  oCAkUafia ;  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  city 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name.^' 
r/AnviUe. 

Mella,  or  MsLA.  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  filing  into  the  Allius,  and  with  it  into 
the  Pa    Cat^.  68,  v.  33.—  Vire.  G.  4,  v.  278. 

MEI.OS,  now  AHlOf  an  ishmd  between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
lenm,  about  60  miles  in  circumference.  It  en- 
joyed its  independence  for  above  700  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  by  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian  colony,  1116  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  reason  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  This  refusal  was 
severely  punished.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  tjiqs.  The  women  and  children  were 
made  slaves  and  the  island  leA  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
hahiiants  in  their  possessions.  I^he  island  pro- 
doced  a  kind  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 

r'  iting  and  medicine.  Slrab.  t.-Jwla,  2,  c< 
Plin.  4,  c.  12, 1.  35,  c.  O.—THucvd.  2,  Ac. 

Meij>e8,  now  A&pa,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Memphis,  "  which  owed  its  fotmdation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  ages  of  JEgypt  named  Ucho- 
reus,  was  a  city  predominant  over  all  in  iEgypt 
before  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Nile,  three  sch^nes,  or  fifteen  miles,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
means  afforded  as  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  considerable  lap^e  of  time  had  so  impaired 
this  great  city  when  Strabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  rains.  It  existed  nevertheless 
aboQt  six  hundred  years  after;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  iBgypt  by  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
t^  same  of  the  coomry  itself  or  M»r.    But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  aeoonUng  to  AMMK 
were  apparent  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no 
longer  in  being.  Pivers  canals  derived  from 
the  Mile,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ancieit 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Qreaks 
with  the  idea  oi  their  inlemal  rivers  iUAffvn, 
Cocytusj  and  Lethe.  Ou  the  bank  of  the  Nik, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  Troja  t>y  the  Trqjaas  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  Kgypt,  is  now  indica^ 
ed  by  the  analogous  name  of  Tora,"  {I/Ai^ 
viUe.)  We  extract  the  Ibllowing  from  Russell'a 
History  of  Egypt.  **  We  should  willingly  de* 
tain  the  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  relics  of  ila 
magnificence  occupy  the  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  grainy  the  rational  curioeiiy  its 
name  cannot  fail  to  excite.  But  we  shall  only 
quote  from  an  old  writer  a  descriptidta  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  iwelftb-c^niniy. 
'  Among  the  monuments  of  the  power  and  ge* 
nius  of  the  ancients,*  says  Edrisi,  *  are  the  re* 
mains  still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  FoUat,  in  the  province 
of  Djizehf  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharoahs,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt* 
Such  it  continued  to  be  till  ruined  by  Boknt- 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  many  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexander  bad  built  IskanderiyefeL 
(Alexandria),  this  latter  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  ol  Egypt,  and  retained  thatpre-eni- 
nence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  counciy 
under  Amm  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  tiansferred  th« 
seat  of  government  to  FoUat.  At  last  El  Moecs 
came  trom  the  west  and  built  El  Cakirak 
( Cairo),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 

Slace  of  residence.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
escription  of  Memf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  the  re- 
mote period  at  which  it  wa.s  built,  the  change  of 
the  dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  by  removing  the  stones  and  nuuerials  of 
which  it  was  formed, — ruining  its  houses,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwithstanding  all  this, 
combined  with  what  more  than  four  Uiousand 
years  must  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderfnl 
that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  describe.  The  more  you  consider  them,  the 
more  does  vour astonishment  increase;  and  the 
more  ^ou  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  you 
experience.  Every  idea  which  they  suggest 
immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected ;  and  as  soon  as  you  imar 
gine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind.'  Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  ooa 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  cnnoas 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  unon  the  idols 
found  among  |he  ruins,  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  ^dimensions. 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which, 
without  including  the  pedestal,  was  rofty-five 
feet  in  hei?bt,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  back  to  front  in  the  same  proportion.  It 
was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
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Memed  only  to  increase  its  Iqstre.  The  rains 
of  Mempliis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance ot  oalf  a  day's  jourDey  in  every  direction. 
But  so  rapidly  has  ttie  work  ol'desiraciion  pro- 
ceeded since  ibe  twelllb  century,  that  lew  points 
have  been  more  detxiied  by  rnvxlcrn  travellers 
than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  metropolis.  Dr. 
Pocoke  and  Mr.  Bruce,  with  every  snow  of  rea- 
son, fixed  upon  Metrakenny^  an  opinion  which 
was  opposed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  wbo  argued  in  lavour 
ofDjizeh.  But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  to  have  decided,  the  question.  At  M2- 
IrAaifU^  one  league  from  Sakkara,  we  found, 
says  General  Dugna,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculptures 
around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
that  wfr  were  convinced  that  these  must  be  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  The  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colossuses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
an3r  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus, 
which  Citizen  Con  telle  caused  to  be  removed, 
shows  that  it  most  have  been  forty-five  feet  high." 

Mfi.VApn,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  partly 
Belgic,  parllv  German.  In  regard  to  their  ter- 
ritory, some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
cient writers.  Caesar  tells  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenctheri  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapti  dwelt,  and  where'  they  possessed 
ands,  houses,  and  villages,  00  either  side  of  the 
river."  Straho  agrees  with  Cssar,  saying  that 
he  Menapii  inhabited  woods  and  marches  on 
either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  were  ad- 
joining the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
Menapii  from  the  Rhine,  and  places  them  this 
side  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  too  fixes  the  Menapii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa ;  and  Pliny  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Belgp,  and  places  them 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scald  is.  Perhaps 
Caesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  same  name 
several  tribes  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habits  of  life.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine  and  various 
German  nations;  on  the  south  by  the  Eburones 
and  Ambivareli  -,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea 
and  the  mirsh&s  between  the  mouths  of  the 
ScaMis  and  the  Mosa.  Thev  were  very  nide, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Qiuls.  The 
city,  or  rather  stron?  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  Kessel^  on  the  Ma<ta.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Stra^,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
B?Igica  which  is  now  Ui  Giuldre^  Is  duche  de 
Gives  el  le  BrcAanl  fhUandais.    Cas.  Lsm.  ed. 

MevDBs,  a  citv  of  E^ypt,  near  LycopoHs,  on 
erne  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  the  Men- 
desian  mouth.  Pan,  under  the  form  of  a  goat, 
wa^  worshipped  there. 

MRvgi^Ai  PoETOs,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nep. 

in  Ages.   8. — Strab.  1. Mons,  a  hill  near 

Sparta,  with  a  fortication,  called  Menelaium. 
lAv.  34,  c.  38. 

MENESTHfi]   POKTUs,  a  towii  of  Hlspania 
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MofiNx,  LoTorBiiaiTifl  insula,  afterwards 
Girba,  now  Zerti^  an  island  on  tne  coast  of 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  ilie  people  01  Neriios,  and  thence  called 
.Neritta.  'ine  tree,  called  Lotus,  gave  this  isl- 
and one  ot  its  names.  PLin.  5,  c.  l.—Slrab.  17. 
— ^t/.  n.  3,  V.  318. 

Mennis,  a  town  of  Assyria,  abounding  in 
bitumen.     Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Mkrcuru  f^ROMONTORicM,  R  capc  of  Afhca, 
near  Clypea.  Liv.  Ti&,  c.  44, 1.  29,  t.  ^n.-^Plin, 
5,  c. 4. 

Meroe,  a  country  of  JEthiopia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  island.  *'  Two  rivers, 
which  the  Nile  received  successively  on  the 
eastern  side,  Astapus  and  Astadoras^  would  in- 
deed insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  conunii- 
nication  above.  Tne  latter  is  named  in  Abys- 
sinia, Taeazze.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  ciiy  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers in  the  name  of  SaXac,  should  represent 
Meroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my assigns  to  it.  But  we  find  a  distance  given 
from  lalac  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  city ; 
whose  name,  m  the  Arabian  geography  of  Exl* 
risi,  is  Nuabia^  and  common  also  lo  thecoantrv, 
as  Meroe  was  in  antiouiiy."  E^AnvilU.  We 
subjoin  the  opinion  of  Malte-Brun  in  reference 
to  this  ancient  empire.  "  Ascending  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys- 
sinia, we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar^  M'hich  occupy  the  space  assigned  t^ 
the  ancients  to  the  famoas  empire  of  J&roe^  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  aU  the 
religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
civilized  and  a  very  powerful  slate.  Bruce 
thought  that  he  saw  ihe  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  Shandy,  opposite  to  tne  UU  of 
Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that  posi- 
tion; and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
formed  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  lo  corre- 
spond with  equal  probability."    MaUe-Brun, 

Meros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  21,  Nysa.  Bacchus 
was  educated  upon  it;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  (^i)  oc) 
of  his  father.  This  mountain,  now  called  Aft- 
rou,  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me- 
ros. If  the  position  of  the  latter  was  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  the  former  is,  D' Anville  has  rest- 
od  his  decision  in  regard  to  theposition  of  Nysa 
on  a  venr  unsafe  foundation.  The  Ba^vedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  is  a  great  isle, 
named  Jambam  or  Jamhou^  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Merou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Merou  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illnmined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  same  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Fzoor-Vedam,  an 
ancient  commentary  on  the  Ved'^m,  written  in 
Sanscrit,  and  translated  by  a  Brahmin  of  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Merou  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  makes  the  latter  flow  from  the  for- 
mer. The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigious  height. 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Indian  ^ography  en- 
titled Pwioana-Stux^rain,  mount  Merou  is  de- 
scribed in  a  fabolons  manner ;  on  the  wbolfl^ 
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Ihare  is  little  doote  duU  it  exists  only  in  the 
ifflflginaLions  of  the  Uidiaos.  Ckatusard. — 
MUa,  !^  c.  l.—PUn.  8,  c.  13.— C«ft.  8,  c  10.— 

Mebsapius.  "  Atwve  Anlbedon,  towards  the 
inteiiur  of  B<EOua,  rises  moant  Kt^/fia^  the  an- 
cient Measapus,  so  called,  as  it  was  reported, 
from  Messapius,  who  aAerwards  headed  a  colo- 
ns which  established  itself  in  lapygia.  Ste- 
phanos improperly  assigns  it  to  Eubcea."  Cram., 

MssfiMBau,  now  Mesewria^  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrace.  Hence  Akaembriacut.  Ovid.  1, 
Trist.  6,  T.  37. 

MfBOPOTAMiA.  *'  The  name  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  known  to  denote  a  comiiry  between  ri- 
vers; and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
is  called  Aram-Naharaim^  ox  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
vers. It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Eophrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
countiy  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  approximation  in  the  lower  or  southern 
pact,  wnich  is  contiguous  to  Babylon.  From 
this  situation  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  al- 
Grztm  among  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to  distinguish  a  peninsula  from  an  island. 
We  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  it  is 
through  ignorance  that  this  country  is  called 
Diar&k  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  this 
oame  be  written  uiar-Bekr,  but  it  should  also 
De  restrained  to  the  northern  extremity,  TRfhich 
Armenia  claims  in  antiquity.  This  part  cor- 
responds with  what  the  oriental  geographers  call 
Diar  Atbdzar  on  the  side  of  the£uj^rates,  and 
Diar-Rabiak  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On- 
the  north  there  reigns  a  mountainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage  of  the  Eophrates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borden  of  the  Ti- 
gris. This  is  the  mount  Masivs  of  antiquity, 
and  DOW  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  plu- 
ral appellation  of  Karadgia  Daglar,  or  the  Black 
Mountains.  A  river,  called  CkabaraSy  which 
preserves  thenam^f  o^  Kabmt,  and  augment- 
ed bv  another  river,  to  which  the  Macedonians 
of  Syria  have  given  the  name  of  Mygdomas, 
proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
iroaiier  fortress  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  country,  distant  from  the  rivers, 
being  less  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  the 
npper,  could  be  onl3r  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
Scenites,  or  inhabiting  tents.  The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  is  only  separated  from 
Syria  by  the  course  of  the  Eophrates,  bore  the 
name  of  Osrmne^  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
rboes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  fe^leness  of  the 
Seleocides,  caused  by  tbeir  divisions,  acquired  a 
principality,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
Wore  the 'Christian  era."  {D'Anville:)  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Mesopotamia,  though 
again  and  again  the  scene  of  nostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  display  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
iBce  in  history.  They  were  successively  sub- 
jected to  the  'Bfibylonian.s  Assyrians,  Medcs, 
and  Persians.  Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
try was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province 
tin  the  leign  of  Traian.  From  the  hands  of 
the  Romoii^,  it  passed  again  into  the  possession 
of  the  Persians;  and,  having  been  subseouently 
€«Bqaend  by  the  aaracens,  is  now  under  the 


dcokinion  of  the  Tnrks.  ( Vid.  Hti^,  Cnm^ 
"  Armenia,Mesopotamia,and  Babylonia,  though 
greatly  neglected  by  modem  geographers,  have 
a  good  claim  to  our  carelul  aiteniion.  It  was 
in  ttiis  country  that  the  first  towns  knpwn  in 
history  were  bttilt,^and  the fisst  kingdoms  Ibrm- 
ed.  it  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monaichv  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra- 
jan, Julian,  and  Heredius  conducted  the  Ro- 
man legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the'  Csmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  the  mas- 
tery of  these  countries.  Nature  has  here  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sufllciem  number  of  objecta 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  ihe 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  whe^e,  in 
so  small  a  space,  so  many  striking  contrasts  are 
found  united.  Wiihin  an  extent  of  ten  degrees 
of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Sencgambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ara- 
rat, etemal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  arni  orange 
trees.  The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say,  that  Africa  and  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
arisesfromthegreatdiiferenceswbicnarelouna 
in  elevation.  Armenia,  which  is  a  very  ele- 
vated plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  Xofty 
mountains."    MalU-Brvn. 

Messanji,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zwncle^  and  was 
fotinded  IGOO  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  inhabi:ants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  ot  Cuma,  im- 

f>lored  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  of  Pe- 
oponnesus,  and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
Aller  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zaucle,  and  lived  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city'Messana.  Another  account  say;,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,made  war  agninst 
the  Zoo  cleans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes-* 
senians  of  PeloponnesKUs  \  and  that  afler  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  bis  allies, 
about  494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  Vid.  Mamertini.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  for  seme  time  the  chief  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
straitsof  Mcssana  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  yery  dangerous,  especialW  by  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  the«rapidicy  of  the  currents  anci 
the  irregular  and  violentflowing  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea.  Strab.  B.^Akla,  %  c.  l.—Paur.  4,  c. 
n.-^THod,  4.— TAt/eyrf.  1,  Sac—Berodol.  6,  c. 
23, 1.  7,  c.  Sd. 

MessaAa,  a  country  of  Italy  fonning  part 
of  Tapygia.     Vid.  tapygia. 

Mbssenr  or  MtsntHAj  a  eity  of  Messenio, 
in  "  the  Stenyderian  plain,  at  the  fiMl  of  numat 
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lum  yimrHn0,  die  niiiis  of 
by  EptminoDditf.  Paiuuuas  infoniis 
«•  that  thie  walls  of  this  city  were  ihe  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen,  being  eniirely  of  stone,  and 
well  sttpplied  with  towen  and  buuresses.  He 
commences  his  description  of  the  interior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  S!erTaior  and  a  foontain:  a  statue  ot 
Cjfbele  in  Parian  marble  hy  Damophon,  a  Mes- 
acntan  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  tern* 
]dcB  of  Neptnne  and  Venus :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Cureies, 
and  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
away  the  daughters  of  Lrucippus.  But  none 
of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so  richly  adorned 
<  with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  iEs- 
enlapiua,  which  contained  statues  ot  the  Muses 
and  ApoUb,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epa- 
n^fiMwHAa  Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.  The 
temple  c^  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopas,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Biessenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil  of  Nicias.  The  Rierothysion  contained 
images  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  bzaxen  statue  of  Epaminondas.  Those 
of  llerenry,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
adomed.the  gymnasinm,  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Aristomenes,  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  adFice  of  the  Pyihian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tne  of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Se- 
lapis  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long 
and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  inade  against  ihe  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt. Another  summit,  called  Evan,  separated 
BIcssene  toward^  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the 
Pamisus.  Its  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  sir  W.  Gell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messene 
are  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  antiquar 
IT,  at  JtfMtrffSMuat,  asmall  village,  with  a  bean- 
tifbl  source  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
•ncicttt  city.  There  are  considerable  vestiges 
of  the  walls  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers,  thiity-three  feet  distant 
"ftom  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
Um  walls,  are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  IthoBie,  and  enclosing  a  vast  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
affind  a  separate  fMssage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  carriages."    Cram. 

BlaascNiA,  a  larce  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  "  the  river  Neda  formed  its  bonndaiy  to- 
wards EUs  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coon* 
try  it  was  further  divided  by  an  irregular  line 
of  mountains,  extendinir  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  Lseo- 
Dian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
tfie  aontce  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which 
completed  the  line  of  separation  from  the  Soar- 
tan  territory  to  the  south.  We  learn  fVom  Pan- 
aanias  that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
ftomMenene,  wifeof  Polyeaon,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest sovereigns  of  the  eountry.  He  also  ob- 
aarvea,  that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 
av  H  AsnolM  Aa  prorittoe  rather  than  the  city 


of  Messene,  whiek  he  eoneejy«a  did  not  exiit 
till  the  time  of  Bpaminoodas.  At  the  pbriad 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appeals  from  the  poet  thai 
Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domination  of 
Menelaus,  and  partly  under  that  of  Nestor, 
in  the  division  ot  Peloponnesus,  made  after  the 
return  of  the  HeraclidaBB,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with 
whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  several  genera- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  Phintias  an  event  oc- 
curred which  interrupted  the  harmony  that  till 
then  had  subsisted  between  the  Messenians  and 
Spartans.  During  the  festival  of  Diana,  which 
was  celebrated  at  linmaa,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan  maidSy 
and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  Lace- 
daemon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  amhors  of 
this  flajfrant  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  deniedthe  charge  preferred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  having  dis- 
l^uised  armed  youths  in  female  attire  with  the 
mtention  of  attacking  their  territoij  whilst  un- 
prepared to  resist  such  an  aggression.  These 
differences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
rupture,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  surprise  and  ci^ 
tare  of  Amphea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia  m 
the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad."  Cram, 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  greatly  worsted,and  of  another  which  broke 
out  some  years  afterwards,  reduced  Meswnia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  Sparta  ex- 
tended her  law  over  the  conquered  territory. 
"  The  Messenians,  who  inhabited  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene ;  whence  they  afterwards  cross* 
ed  over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilaa, 
tyraniof  Rhegium,  and  occupied  Zancle,thence- 
forth  called  Messene.  Aristomenes  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  cdntinued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remauned  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  •  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortify 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Lacedaemonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  several  of  their 
tpwns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assistance.  At  length 
the  Messenian"^,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  were  at  this 
time  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Spartans, 
and  gladly  reeeived  the  refugees  of  Ithone,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Naopactus.  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Otolse.  Gkate- 
ful  for  the  protection  thus  aflbrded  to  them,  the 
Messenians  displayed  great  leal  in  the  canse  of 
Athens  during  the  Pekiponnesian  war.  Thu- 
eydides  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naufiactus,  but  in  JBtolia  and  Am- 
philochia,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphao- 
fena,  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  JBgoapotamoi 
placed  Athans  al  tha  mmy  of  hnr  livil.  tha 
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Sputios  obtftined  posasession  of Naupectiis,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of 
these  00  this  occasion  crossed  over  into  Sicily  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  were  established 
there,  and  others  sailed  to  Africa,  where  they 
procured  settlements  among  the  Evesperitse,  a 
Libyan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
however,  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  policy 
deiermined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatch- 
ed emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whi- 
ther the  Messenians  *  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  The- 
ban  general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile 
had  made  every  preparation  lor  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  named  Messene,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days.  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenians,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  102d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with 
great  pomp,  and  the  celebration  of  solemn  sacri- 
fices, and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes:  the  lapse  of  287^ears  from  the  capture 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  says  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  correctly  than  the  rest  or  the 
Peloponnesians.  During  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions which  agitated  Greece,  upon  the  death  of 
Alcjiander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, and  having,  not  long  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achaean  confederacy,  they  were  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedsmon,  made  another  attack  on  the'  city 
by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
amving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command 
of  Philojpoemen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place.  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dissensions 
appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  Achaeansand  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  induced  the  Acheeans 
to  declare  war  against  the  Messenians.  But 
Polybiusdoes  not  scruple  to  blame  his  country- 
men, and  more  especially  Philopcemen,  for  their 
conduct  to  a  people  with  whom  they,  were  unit- 
ed by  federal  ties.  Hostilities  commenced  unfa- 
vourably for  the  Achaeans,  as  their  advanced 
guard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philopcemen  him- 
self remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  celebrated  genera],  that  he  was 
thrown  into'  a  dunsreon,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death  by  poison.  His  destroyers,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  AcbsaiiB ;  for 
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Lycoitas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  ha- 
ving defeated  the  Messenian  forces,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Philopcemen  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  was  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  and  I'emained  attached  to  that  re- 
public till  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  Messe- 
nia, though  in  some  parts  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounded  in  rich  and  well-watered  plains^ 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks."    Cram. 

MesOli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

Mstapontum,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradanus,  "  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co- 
lonies. The  original  name  of  this  city  appeara 
to  have  been  Metabum,  which  it  is  said  wta 
derived  from  Meiabns,  a  hero  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  a  partv  of  Pyhans,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Troy;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Metapontini  formerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidae.  The 
prosperity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of 
its  attention  to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  gold  to  the  oracle  <^ 
Delphi.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontum  with 
the  city  which  that  poet  calls  Alyba  in  the 
Odyssey. 

Ei/(2  yif»  i^  *AXi0ayroij  SOi  KXvrh  iuftara  yatu. 

Other  traditions  are  recorded  relative  to  the 
fotmdation  of  Metapontum  b3r  Strabo,  which 
confirm  at  least  its  great  an  liquity .  But  his  ac^ 
count  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Sanmites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  state 
when  a  number  of  Acheeans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  Metapontum.  The  Achaeans, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seem  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaiv  hy  which  the  Bradanus  was  reco^-« 
nised  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  tetri- 
tories.  Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapontini,  in  wnose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  for  many  years.  After 
his  death,  the  bouse  which  be  had  inhabited 
was  converted  into  fi  temple  of  Ceres.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athens  to  which 
power  it  furnished  some  light  troqps  and  two 
galleys  for  the  Sicilian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Alexander 
of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  thai  fact,  states,  that  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  ultimately,  into  the  han'ls  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Mw- 
na  Graecia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  he  states  that 
nothing  remained  standing  but  the  walls  and 
theatre."  Cram, 
Metadkus,  L  now  MetaM^e,  a  river  of  Vm- 
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tro,  wbkh  rises  in  the  Appenkes  md  empties 
into  the  Hadriatic  near  Fanam  Fortuiue,  ^\ino. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  As- 

dmbal,  A.  U.  C.  545. II.  Another  in  the 

Bmtian  leiritory,  now  called  Mano,  and  some- 
times PHraee,  wiih  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  famed  for  the  thunny  fish  taken  at  its 
month.     Cram. 

McthOn£,  L  a  city  of  Macedonia,  **  about 
forty  stadia  north  of  Pvdna,  according  to  the 
Epitomist  of  Strabo,  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  circamstance  of  Philips  having  lost  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  was  a  Greek 
colony,  we  learn  from  Scylax,  Peripl.  and  also 
Platarch,  who  reports,  that  a  party  of  Eretrians 
sealed  there,  naming  the  place  Methone,  from 
Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus :  he  adds,  that 
these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneii  by  the  natives,  it  appears  from  Athe- 
nseus,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Methoneean  commonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  territory, 
and  affording  a  refuge'  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects. When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  Methone,  landed  there  three  thousand  men, 
in  order  to  establish  Argaeus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon :  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
young  prince,  and  driven  back  to  Metnone. 
Several  years  after,  Philip,  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  ca- 
pitulated. The  inhabitants  having  evacuated 
the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
There  was  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
foonded  with  the  Macedonian  city,  an  error  into 
which  Stephanos  Byz.  seems  to  have  fallen. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  I>r.  Holland  coneur  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
JjnUerochori^  the  distance  from  that  place  to 
EUros,  or  Pydna,  agreeing  with  the  forty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Strabo."    Cram. II.  A  city  of 

Messenia,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Cory- 
phasinmand  Pylos.  It  was  otherwise  styled  Mo- 
tbone,  according  to  Pansanias.  Tradition  re- 
ported that  it  was  so  called  from  Mothone  the 
daughter  of  .£neas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
its  name  fVom  the  rock  Mo!hon,  which  formed 
the  break-water  of  its  harbour.  Strabo  informs 
US,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methone 
should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  ranked  by  Ho- 
mer among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon 
offered  ta  Achilles.  Pausanias  makes  the  same 
observation.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me- 
thone was  attacked  by  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
rage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesas ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  qaarteredin  the  neighbourhood,  hav- 
ing forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's  line, 
threw  himself  into  the  town  with  100  men : 
which  timely  succour  obli^d  the  Athenians  to 
re-embark  their  troops.  Methone  subsequently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians :  these,  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tal>li$hed  here  by  the  Lacedasmonians.  Many 
years  after,  ft  sustained  great  loss  from  the  sud- 
den attack  of  some  Ulyrian  pirates,  who  carried 
off  a  number  of  the  mhabirants,  both  men  and 
en.  Methone  was  afterwards  besieged  and 
I  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command  of  a 
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Roman  fleet :  that  general  having  found  therr 
Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  cauMd  him  to  be 
put  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Trajan  e^)ccial- 
ly  favoured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri- 
vileges on  its  inhabitants.  The  same  writer 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and 
another  sacred  to  Diana,  containing  a  well, 
whose  water,  mingled  with  pitch,  resembled  in 
scent  and  colour  the  ointment  of  Cyzicos.  Sir 
W.  Gell  states  that  at  about  2900  paces  to  the 
east  of  Modotij  is  a  place  called  Palaw  MUJUne, 
where  are  the  vesiiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.  ASodon  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Veni- 

tians."  Cram. III.  "  Methone,  or  Methana, 

which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sula in  Argolis,  within  the  Troezenian  district, 
formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidanrian  gulf 
on  the  other.    It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Siculussays 
it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars:  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thncydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  truce  for  thirty 
years,  Troezen,  among  other,  towns,  was  re- 
stored to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula was  a  small  town,  also  called  Methone, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis ;  the  forum  was 
decorated  with  statues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules, 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be 
seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  AntigonosGo- 
patas.    Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion  '  a 
mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  sob- 
terraneous  fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia;  in 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  sulphureous  stencn ;  but  at  night 
there  is  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  then       | 
reflected  very  far,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five 
stadia  from  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia;  great  fragments  of  rock  have 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equal- 
ling that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses, seems 
to  attribute  it  to  the   force  of  subterraneous 
winds;  Dodwell  sa}'s,  ^that  the  mountaincm 
promontory  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.   The  ontline  is 
grand  and  picturesque,  andthe  principal  moun- 
tain, which  was  thrown  up  by  tne  volcano,  is  of 
a  conical  form.  Its  apparent  height  is  about  equ^ 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.   The  ancient  city  of  Meth- 
one,' according  to  the  same  learned  antiquary, 
'  was  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acro- 
polis, near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic 
order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of  small 
proportions.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  arereini- 
larly  constructed  and  well  preserved,  extending 
round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  pla- 
ces rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.' " 
Cram. 

Methtmna,  (now  Porto  Petera\  a  town  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
flrom  a  daughter  of  Macareus.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  island  in  greatness,  population,  and 
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tas,  or,  according  to  otbers,  by  Neleus,  die  son  oC 
Codrus,  or  by  Sarpedon,  Jupiter's  son.  It  has 
successively  been  called  LeUgeis.  PUkfusa^ 
and  Anactoria.  The  inhabitants,  called  MiUsii^ 
were  very  powerful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kijegs  of  Lydia.  They 
early  applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies,  or,  according 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecataeus,  Timotheus  the  musi- 
cian, Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  die. 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  and  for  its  excel- 
lent wool,  with  which  were  made  stnfi&  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation,  both  for 
sofhiess,  elegance,  and  beauty.  Tne  words 
Miiesia  fabvla^  or  Milestaca^  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plays.  Ovid.  TYisL 
2.  v.  il2u—Cemlolin,  in  AW.  W.—  Virg.  G.  3, 
V.  20e.—Stra6.  15.— Paw.  7,  c.  3.— Meto,  1,  c 
n.—Plin.  5,  c.  29.-^BeTwiot.  1,  &c.— Sni^c 
de.  Consd.  ad  AJb» 

MiLvius.  "  About  two  miles  from  Rome* 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  called  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvius,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  P&nte  MolU.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  WeJeam  from  Ci- 
cero, that  \h€  Pons  Milvius  existed  at  the  time 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of 
the  Allobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  th^  defeat  of  Mazen* 
tius  by  Constantine.  About  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Fbtminian  and 
Clodian  Ways  branched  off,  were  the  gardens 
of  Ovid."  tram,. 
MiLTAS.     Vid.  lAfcia. 

MiNfii,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contiguous 
to  the  Sabeei.  **  They  were  sufficiently  con^i- 
cuous  to  give  to  their  country  the  name  of  Mi- 
ntm,  and  had  for  their  capital  Carana^  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Mmakartaaia^ 
which  is  a  strong  fortress."    D^Anviile. 

MiNciue,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  was  born  on  its  banks.  Virg, 
Ed.  7,  V.  13,  G.  3,  V.  15.    -««.  10,  v.  206. 

MiNERvjE  pROMONTORim,  the  south-western 
point  of  land  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  sometimes  called,  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  Surrentum,  and  is  now 
Pvnta  delta  Campanelln. 

MiNio,  now  Mignojie,  a  river  of  Elruria,  fall- 
ing into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  ViV^.  Mn.  16,  v.  183. 
MiNTDRNf,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  situation  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  extensive  ruins  that  remain.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  466,  into  the  hards  of  the 
Romans,  who  sent  thither  a  colony.  It  was  in 
the  marshes  near  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  parti- 
sans of  Sylla.  The  jieople  condemned  him  to 
death,  but  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
executioner,  they  showed  themselves  compas- 
sionate and  favoured  his  escape.  Manca  was 
worshipped  there ;  hence  marica  regna  applied 
I  to  the  place.    Strab.^.-^Mela^  2,  c.  4.— Lir.  8 


!,a]id  its  territory  is  fhutfol.  and  the 
wiaes  it  produces,  excellent.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Arion.  When  the  whole  island  of  Les- 
005  revolted  from  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
Methymna  alone  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
aUies.  Died,  5.—  'llnucyd.  Z.^H&raL  2,8aL  8, 
c.50.-Ftf^.  C?.3,v.90. 

Metuuim,  a  tovm  of  Libumia.  in  besieging 
of  which  Augustus  was  woundea.    Diog.  49. 

Mevanu,  a  town  of  Umbria.  "  Strabo  men- 
tions Mavania  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  that  district.  Here  V itellius  took  post, 
as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  its  walk,  as  Pliny  says,  were 
of  brick^t  could  not  be  capable  of  much  resist- 
ance. This  city  is  fonher  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  informs  va.  It  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
Itfe,  which  still  however  retains  some  traces 
oithe original  name  in  that  ofBevagna."  Cram, 

MiOEA,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis.  Paus.  6,  c 
fiO. II.  Of  Boeotia^  drowned  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  lake  Copais,    Strab.  8. 

MiLEso,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.  Vid 
MUetMS. 

MiLBsiORtnt  MuRUs,  a  place  of  Egypt,  at  the 
CDtrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

MiLBTiuM,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by 

the  peq)ie  of  Miletus  of  Asia. II.  A  town 

of  Crete.    Omier.  II.  2,  v.  154. 

MiLtTDs,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
sonlh  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver  MaBander,  near 
the  sea-coast  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
"Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Miletu.<^  ^)on,  the  traveller,  having 
found  at  Palatsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cit^. 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  such  data,  sought  m 
vain  for  the  Latmian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
Myus,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its 
shores.    He  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  repre- 
sented by  the  lake  Ufa-Bassi,  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.    This  hypothesis,  which 
is  Dot  very  intelligibly  stated  ^  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  an  ingenious 
German,  who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palatsha 
as  those  of  Myus,  a  small  town  incorporated 
with  Miletus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  on  that 
account  were  called  Milesians.    This  learned 
man  thinks  that  Ufa^Basd  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pau&anias,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
m?  down  of  the  soil  near  Myus.    The  ruins  of 
Miletus  ancHhe  Latmian  gulf  should  be  sought 
for  more  to  the  south  and'  the  west    But  the 
modifications  which  askilful  French  geographer 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chan- 
dler, and  (he  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul-CJouffier,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Srrabo  and  Pau- 
sanias.     The  lake  of  Ufa-Bam  appears,  from 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gull ; 
the  ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther 
to  the  west  than  Palatsha.    This  interesting 

question  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received    ^ .    , 

an  exact  and  perfect  solution.     MdUe-Brun.   c.  10, 1. 10,  c.  21, 1.  27,  c.  38.— Pa(er<:.  2,  c.  14. 
It  was  fiovndedhf  a  Cretan  colony  under  MUe-1— Li(aMi.2,y.424. 
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ICiNTX,  a  name  gWen  to  the  iohabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Bceocia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  country.  Orchomenos,  the  son  of  Minyas, 
gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
nians  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Oichomenians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  and  settled  in  lolchos ; 
from  which  circums(ance  the  people  of  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minyae.  This  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  .some,  not  because  a  number  of 
Orchomenians  hod  settled  among  ihem,  but  be- 
cause the  chief  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
scended from  the  daughters  of  Minyas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  lo  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Argonauts,  as  well  as  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minys.  Thev  first  inhabited  Lemnos,  where 
they  had  been  bom  from  the  Lemuian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1160 
years  before  the  Chrisuan  era,  and  came  to  set- 
ae in  Laconia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  Hy- 
gin.  fab.  14.— Paw.  9,  c.  ^.—ApoUon,  I,  arg. 
^Herodot.  4,  c.  143. 

MiTYLENE,  and  MItylenjb,  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
name  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  was  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients  for  the  staieliness 
of  its  building  and  the  fruitfubiess  of  its  soil, 
bat  more  particularlv  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Piltacus,  Alcxus,  Sappho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  manv  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Mityleneans  suffered  greatly  for  their  revolt 
from  th  power  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  wars,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic.  de  leg,  a^.—Strab.  iZr-Mela,  9,  c.  7.— 
Diod.  3  and  12.— Paterc.  1,  c.  i.^Horat.  1,  od. 
7,  Ac.—T^Mcyd.  3,  Slc—PIiU.  in  Pomp.  &c. 

McBciA,  one  of  the  tribes  at  Rome.  Liv.  8,c.  17. 

MoBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

McBNUs,  now  Mnyne^  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  by  Mentz.  Tacit. 
di  Germ,  28.  - 

MosRis,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Eg]rpt,  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  this  vast 
^eet  of  water  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  it 
stretched  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  its  great- 
est  depth  was  about  three  hundred  feet.  He 
adds  tnat  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  many  be- 
neath, the  water  *,  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  placed  in  a  sitting 
attitude.  The  precise  height  of  these  pyramids, 
be  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubite, 
«r  SIX  hundred  Egyptian  feet  The  waters  of 
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the  lake,  he  continues,  are  not  supplied  bf 
springs ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  which  it 
occupies  is  of  itself  remarkably  dry ;  bat  it  com- 
municates by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  Nik, 
receiving  daring  six  months  the  excess  of  the 
inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  during  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasurv  a  talent  of  silver ;  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  falls 
to  a  mere  trifle.  '  The  inhabitants  affirm  of 
this  lake,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  Ime 
of  the  mountain  whicU  ri-nes  above  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  lake 
Moeris  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  bundled  and  fifty  leagues ;  a  re- 
sult not  materially  difiereni  from  that  of  the 
English  traveller.  Mr.  Browne,  who  was  more 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.  It  ii  hence 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  contracted;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diminution  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.  In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  the  lake  of  Moeris  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket-elrKartmn^  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art.  The  details  collected  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  must  therefore  have  applied  to  the  works 
which  were  necessary  not  only  to  connect  the 
Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.  The  canal,  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  which,  whpn  it  enters  the 
valley  ofFayoum^  is  further  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  locks  and  dams.  There  were  two 
other  canals  communicating  between  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths, 
which  were  altematelv  shut  and  opened  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  fell.  These,  we  may  presume, 
were  the  achievements  of  Moeris ;  which,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  and  com- 
fort of  a  numerous  people,  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed a  far  more  glorious  undertaking  than  either 
the  Pyramids  or  the  Labyrinth."  RusseTs 
Egypt.  "We  shall  thus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
'*  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  MoBiisby  Herodotus,  Diodorus.  and  Strabo, 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients  say  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-el-Karimn  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such 
operation." 

McEsiA,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euxine 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Savus,  which,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  from  Pannonia  and  Tl- 
lyricum.  On  the  south,  the  Hapraus  mountains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swollen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  sea;  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Margus,  the  GSscus, 
the  Utus,  and  the  latrus.  "  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  nation 
in  alio  writen  iM|rna,  and  Mjfsit  as  the  name 
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of  the  pTOTiDoe  aonth  of  the  Propoatis  in  Asia 
81m1  01*  its  people,  who  are  thought  to  have 
issued  from  ihe  coontrj  now  under  consider- 
atioo.  This  country  corresponds  in  geneial 
with  those  which  we  call  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
Mcesia  was  in  great  part  more  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Seordisci,  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
we  read  that  Alexander,  in  the  first  expedition 
towards  the  Jster,  encountered  the  Celts,  or 
Gaols,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.  And 
although  the  Scordiscians  were  almost  annihi- 
lated at  the  time  when  the  Roman  power  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  it  is  remarked  that  many 
names  of  places  on  the  Ister  are  purely  Celtic. 
Darios,  son  of  Hystaspes,  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  encountered  the  Oetes.  who  were 
reputed  Thracians,  on  his  passage,  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  Ister;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  country  on  the  Euxioe  bore  the 
name  of  Scythia.  Mcesia  appears  to  have  been 
sabjected  to  the  empire  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Its  extent  along  the  river,  which 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  was  di- 
vided into  Superior  and  Inferior;  and  a  little 
river  named  Ciabrus  or  Cebr%iSf  now  Zibriz^ 
between  the  Timaeus  and  the  (Esais^  makes, 
according  to  Ptolem]^  the  separation  of  these 
two  Mcesias.  But  Mcesia  suffered  encroach- 
ment upon  its  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 
province,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Aurelian, 
fearing  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dadia,  aoan- 
ooned  it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  siae  of  the  river, 
affecting  to  call  his  new  province  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelian.  That  which  Moesia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Moesia ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Masua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ister,  comes 
from  this  Moesia.  The  Inferior  was  the  Second 
Mcesia.  There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Dacia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Kipensis;  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Msdilerranea,  occupied  probably  a  country 
contiguous  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
ciently by  the  name  of  Dardania.  (  Vid.  Dar- 
dania.)  To  finish  what  concerns  McBsia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine ; 
in  which  the  part  nearest  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
particular  province  named  Scythia.  The  city 
of  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
illustrated,  assumed  in  this  province  the  rank 
of  metropolis;  and  is  still  known  in  the  name 
of  r0^xi00r,  although  otherwise  called  Baba." 
ffAwiUe. 

MoLOEis,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Platsea. 

MouMsi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  called  Mo- 
lossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  '*  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  the  terri- 
tory of  Jannina,  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
toj^eiherwith  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphaei,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaly  near  the  source  of  the 
Peneos.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  as  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
«M»c  of  Thesprotia."  Cram.  This  country 
had  the  hay  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
coantrr  « the  Perrhaebeans  on  the  east.    The 


dogsof  the  place  were  fanfcoas,  and  received  the 
name  of  Molossi  among  the  Romans.  Dodona 
was  tlie  capital  of  the  country  according  to 
some  writers.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  Thesprotia.  iMcret.  6,  v.  10, 
62.—lMcan.  4,  v.  i40.—Slrab.  7.— JLti?.— Jaittn. 
7,  c.  G.'-C.  Nep.  3,  c.  8.  -  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  496.— 
Horai.2,Sai.^,Y.  114. 

MoLossiA,  or  Molossis.     Vid.  Mohtai, 

MoLYCRioN,  a  town  of  .£olia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Naupacium.    Pans.  5,  c.  3. 

MoNA,  I.  sometimes  called  Moaabia,  now 
the  Jsle  of  Man.  This  is  the  Mona  described 
by  Ceesar,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit. II.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  Anglesey,  offthe  coast  of  Caer- 
narvonskire  in  Wales.  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Dmids,  and 
tlye  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Agricola.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
this  island  from  Wales  vms  called  Menai.  From 
the  early  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
formed  that  of  Mona ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
exchanged  iLs  ancient  designation  fur  that  of 
Anglesey^  or  Island  of  the  English. 

MoNDA,  a  river  between  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  Plin.  4,  c.  28.  It  rose  near 
the  source  of  the  Cuda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  city  of  Conim- 
briga,  now  Coimbra,  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Mcmdego. 

MoNOscus,  now  Monaco,  a  town  and  port  of 
Liguria,  where  Hercules  had  a  temple,  whence 
he  L<i  called  Monacius,  and  the  harbour  Hirei^ 
lis  Port/us.    Strab.  4.—  Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  830. 

MoNs  Sacer,  a  mountain  about  three  miles, 
from  Rome,  accompanying  the  line  of  the  eourse 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  itself  in  n  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  secession  of  the  populace,  who  there 
made  that  stand  agamst  the  nobles  which  re> 
suited  in  their  admission  to  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  ofiice  of  popular  Tribunes  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

MopsioM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Tempe  and  Larissa.    Liv.  49. 

MopsoFiA.  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  fh)m 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kin^,  and  from  thence  the 
epithet  of  Mops^pius  is  often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopsuRBSTTA,  or  M0PSO8,  uow  Means,  a 
town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus.    Cic.  Fam.  3,  c.  8. 

MoROANTroM,  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c. 
18. 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories;  and 
from  the  Itius  Portus,  one  of  their  ports,  it  was 
that  Ceesar  embarked  for  that  till  then  unex- 
plored and  almost  undiscovered  countrv.  They 
were  called  extremi  hominum  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  Gaul. 
Their  city,  called  Morinomm  castellum,  is  now 
Mmnt  Cosset,  in  Artois  ;  and  Morinorum  civi- 
tas  is  T>rouen,ne,  on  the  Lis.  Virg.  JEn,  8,  v. 
796.— Ctf5.  4,  Bell.  Q.  21.  Their  territory  is 
comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  depart* 
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I  PM'ie-Calmt  and  Le  N^df  and,  like 
die  Armoricans,  they  derired  their  name  flrom 
their  proximity  to  the  sea. 

MoaTOUM  MARB.     Vid.  Mire  Moriuum, 

MoaA,aTiver  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
German  ocean,  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Mtuae.  The  place  at  which  it  was  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  the  ancient  Trajectus  ad  Mosam,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  Maestriehi.  It  rose  in  the 
coantryof  the  Lingones,  and  flowing  irregular- 
ly north-north-west,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
great  distance  Crom  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
TacU.H.4,c.66,  . 

MoacBA,  now  Mucai,  a  port  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea.  » 

Moacm,  a  people  of  Asia,  at  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Msla,  1,  c.  2, 1.  3,  c.  b.^Lucan. 
8,  V.37D. 

MosBLLi,  a  river  of  Belgic  Qaul,  fallingi])to 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  now  called  the  Mo- 
S$IU.    FUr.  3,  c.  la  -  Tacit.  Aivn.  13,  c.  53. 

MosrcHLus,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  noet  Antimachus,  presenred 
by  the  Scholiast  or  Nicander. 

....  'H^coTov  ^Xo/l  <i«cXov,  J}y  ia  nHtrai 
AtUftttp  iUrp«raraic  vpcos  Kopwppvt  Mo««;|^Xo«. 

This  volcanic  appearance  will  account  for  all 
the  mythological  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
iaiand  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  also 
for  the  ancient  name  of  JEthalea,  which  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
island,'  aays  Dr.  Hunt  'bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire;  the 
nx:ks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.'  "    Cram.  '^NicatuL 

Mo8TN£ci,  a  nation  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  retiim  from  Cunaxa.  Xenoph.  "The 
name  of  Mosjmaecia  is  derived  from  the  wooden 
habitations  in  which  the  people  in  this  part  of 
Pontus  towards  the  eastern  comer,  were  accus- 
tomed to  reside."    lyAnviUe, 

MotbOne,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Justin.  7,  c.  6.  The  word 
is  often  spelt  Methone. 

MaLUCHA,  a  river  of  Africa,  dividing  Nnmi- 
dta  from  Manretania.    Plin.  5,  c.  3. 

MiTLvnis  Pons.     Vid.  J^lvius  Pons. 

MuNnA,  a  small  town  of  Hispania  Bstica. 
The  village  of  Manda,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Rtmda  in  Granada^  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  battle  fought  there  on  the  17th  of  March, 
B.  C.  45,  between  Caesar  and  the  republican 
forces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Ceesar  obtained  the  victoiy  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 
pnt  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompev 
lost  30,000  men,  and  Ceesar  onlv  1000,  and  500 
wounded.  Sil.  lUd.  3,  c.  400.— //tr^.  Bell. 
Bisp,Vn. — iMcan.  1. 

MuNT cHiA,  (and  £,^  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Piraeus  and  tne  promontory  of  Suni- 
nm,  called  after  king  Mtinychus,  who  built  there 
a  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
alitnted  festivals  called  Munychia.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refuge  were  pardoned.  During  the 
festivals  they  offererl  small  cakes,  which  they 
called  miph^koniest  <*"  ^•v  «i<^(^«'i  fi^"^ 


skining  aU  arevndy  became  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  to 
the  temple,  or  because  they  were  otiRsred  at  the 
full  mooD,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  wa.^  ob- 
served. It  was  particularly  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  it  was  lull 
moon  when  Themistocles  conquered  the  Per- 
sian fleet  at  Salamis.  The  port  of  Mnnychia 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  consequence ; 
therefore  the  Lacedsmonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  alwavs  kept  a  regular  garrison  there. 
PliU.^Oind.  Ma.  2,  V.  'm.—Strab.  2.— Pa«5. 

1,  c.  1. 

MuROANTiA,  a  town  of  Samniuffl.  Lav.  25, 
C.27. 

MuRSA,  now  Essekf  a  town  of  Hungatf, 
where  the  Drave  falls  into  the  Danobe. 

MusEiuM.     Vid.  Athena. 

MuTicA,  or  MuTTCE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  Pachynus.    Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

MuTiNA,  a  Roman  colony  of  Cisalpine  Gaal, 
where  M.  Anthony  besieged  D.  Bratns,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  ELutius  delivered.  Two 
battles  on  the  15th  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  were 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called  M^- 
dena.  Lticafi.  1,  v  41,  1.  7,  v.  872— Si/.  S,  v. 
692.— Omrf.  Met.  15,  v.  822.— Ctc.  F\an.  10, 
ep.  14.    Brut.  ep.  5. 

MuziRiB,  a  town  of  India,  now  Vizindruk. 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Mtcalb,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, opposite  Samos.  This  celebrated  promon- 
tory was  long  sacred  to  the  meetings  of  the  lo- 
nians,  who  tnere  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Panionium,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  represented,  in- 
vestigated, and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spot  be- 
came still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
destraction  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  king,  on 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  his  land  forces, 
under  Manlonius,  were  routed  by  Pausanias 
and  his  Spartans  before  Plataea.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100,000  men,  that  had  just 
retumed  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  supnort  a  siege.  They  suffered  the 
Greeks  to  disemoark  from  their  fleet  without  the 
least  mole.Htation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of 
an  inferior  number  of  men.  The  Greeks  obuun- 
ed  a  complete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thou- 
sands of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  inunense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  among 
other  very  valuable  things.    Heradot. — Justin. 

2,  c.  14.— Oi«i. 

Mycalesscb,  an  inland  town  of  Boeotia, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.    Poms.  9,  c.  19. 

Mycknjs,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponne- 
sus, built  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  from  Argos.  "  Mycenae  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus  after  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius. 

....  w6>kiafta  Tlcpvibv, 

Einup.  Ira.  AuL.  1500. 
The  name  was  soppoaed  by  some  to  bedMired 
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,  daughter  of  Intclias ;  Imt  others 
I  a  (Ufierenc  origin  to  the  word,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Pausanias.  Perseus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sibeoelns,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pe« 
lops  named  Asiydameia :  atler  whom  followed 
Eurystheas,  Atreos,  and  Agamemnon; under 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  Mycenae 
reached  iis  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, since  his  authoriw  was  acluiowJedgedbV  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Mycens,  which  had  oeen 
superior  even  to  Argos  daring  the  Trojan  war. 
declined  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidde :  and 
in  the  79th  Olympiad ,  or  468  B.  C.  the  Argires, 
having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
Sirabo  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  celebrated  capital,  thatnot  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.  T  his  assertion ,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, as  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by 
hoos,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  given  us  a  foil  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  vestiges;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called 
by  Pausanias  the  treasury  of  Atreus,and  usually 
mentioned  imder  that  name  by  antiquaries  of 
the  present  day.  It  served  also  as  the  burial 
vaait  of  Atreus  and  his  descendants.  The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Paasanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  well  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortifications  of  Tiryns.  '  This 
gate  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  a  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpoIygDns,closely  united  and  carefully  smooth- 
ed, supports  the  terrace  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  acropolis  is  a  long  irregular  triangle  stand- 
ing nearly  east  and  west.  The  walls  uA  low  the 
sinuosities  of  the  rock,  and  are  mastly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  well-joined  polygons, 
although  the  rough  construction  is  occasionally 
seen.  The  traces  within  are  few  and  imper- 
fect' Pausanias  also  mentions  the  monuments 
of  Agamemnon  and  Electra.  Clytemnestra  and 
iEgistheus  were  interred  without  the  walls. 
The  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
notices,  *  rises,*  as  Dodwell  informs  us,  *  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycenae  was  anciently  supplied.' 
The  extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  as- 
certained. Thucydides,  however,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 
epithets  of  cipv^wia  and  tirrtntv*  applied  to  it 
hir  Homer.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion  '  that 
tije  walls  of  the  city  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  subterraneous  chambers  to  the  plain ;' 
and  he  adds, '  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  in  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to 
the  village  of  Krabata,  The  temple  of  Juno, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to  the 
Argives  and  Mycenaeans,  stood  on  the  slope  of 
mount  Euboea,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  city  of  the  latter.  That  part  of  the 
mountain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Acnea,  and  the  lower  portion  Prosymna. 
A  rivulet,  called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near 
the  temple,  but  presently  after  disappeared 
vnoDgtherocka.    Eopolemiu  waa  said  to  be 


the  architect  of  this  celebrated  build  log,  whicjl 
was  enriched  with  numerous  bass-reUe^  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events  which  oc- 
curreid  during  the  siege,  and  after  the  capture 
of  Troy. .  In  the  vestibule  were  rangea  the 
statues  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  and  uifiQerent 
heroes ;  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausanias  was  informed,  was  originally 
intended  for  Orestes.  The  image  of  the  god- 
dess was  of  a  colossal  size,  and  represented  seat- 
ed on  a  thione.  A  crown,  adorned  with  figures 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  in  the  other  a 
pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Hebe,  which  once  stood  near  the  Juno, 
was  the  work  of  Nauejdes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous offerings  with  which  the  temple  was  en- 
riched, the  most  remarkable  were  an  altar  of 
silver,  on  which  was  represented  the  marriage 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  of  gold  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  presented  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  of  pur- 

{)le  by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidental- 
v  burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through 
the  negligence  of  the  priestess  Chryseis.  who 
had  fallen  asleep ;  she  in  consequence  fled  to 
Tegea,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva  Alea.  The  Argives  nevertheles  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has 
not  yet  be*»n  ascertained.  Sir  W.  Gell  suppo- 
ses jt  might  have  stood  at  Philip  or  Phytai^  to 
the  west  of  Krahata^  where  there  are  some  ves- 
tiges. Mount  Euboba,  below  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  temple  was  sitnated,  answers 
apparently  to  the  ridge  now  called  Trieorfha^ 
or  three  head*,"  Cram.^Paus.  2,  c.  16.— iSSEr«^. 
B.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  839.— Afete,  3,  c.  3.  The 
word  MycentEus  is  used  for  Agamemnon,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenae. 

MvcdNos,  {or  e,)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Delos  and  Icaria,  which  received  its  name 
from  Myconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  is  about 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Delos,  and  is  thirty-six 
miles  in  circumference.  It  remained  long  unin- 
habited on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  was  subject.  Some  .suppose  that  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  killed  were  buried  under 
that  island  whence  arose  the  proverb  of  every 
thing  is  under  Afycone^  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  difi^erent  subjects  under  one  and  the  same  * 
title,  as  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buried  under  no  other  island  or  mountain  about 
Mycone.  Strabo  observes,  and  his  testimony  is • 
supported  by  ihat  of  modem  travellers,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  became  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  of  20  or  25 ;  from  which  circum- 
stance they  were  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  Me 
bald  heads  of  Mifcone,  Pliny  says  that  the 
children  of  the  place  were  always  l)om  without 
hair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
very  avaricious;  whence  Archilochus  reproach- 
ed a  certain  Pericles,  that  he  catne  to  a  feast  like 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invita> 
tion.  Vire.  ^En.  3,  v.  16.^Strab.  10.— Ptt«. 
11,  c.  37, 1. 12,  c.  7,  L  14,  c.  h^Athen.  1.— TTka- 
ofd.  3,  c  29.— JM^to,  2,  c.  Ir^CHnd.  JM,  7,  ▼. 
4i63» 
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MTBCPBdRM,  a  town  ill  ESgypt,  in  a  small 
island  near  Bubastis. 

My£nus,  a  mountain  of  iEtolia.  Plut,  de 
Flum, 

Mtgoonia,  a  small  province  of  Macedonia, 
near  Thrace,  between  the  rivers  Axius  and 
Sciymon.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mygdaws^ 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Troas, 
where  the  country  received  the  name  of  their  an- 
cient habitatioD.  Cybele  was  called  Mygdonia^ 
from  the  worship  she  received  in  Mygdonia  in 
.    Phrygia.   fforai.  2,  od.  12,  v.  22, 1.  3,  od.  16,  v. 

41.— Ooirf.  Met.  6,  v.  45. A  small  province 

of  Mesopotamia  bears  al^  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia, and  was  probably  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
nian colony.  FUuc.  3,  6LC.—Plin.  4,  c  10. — 
Ot3id,  Herald.  ^.—Horat.  2,  od.  12. 

Mtodonus,  or  Mygdon,  a  small  river  run- 
ning through  Mesopotamia. 

Mtlassa  {orum\  a  town  of  Caria,  on  a  small 
stream  emptying  west  of  the  Dohdis  Sinus.  It 
still  remains,  though  with  an  altered  name  j  the 
quantity  ot  marble  in  its  vicinity  causing' it,  as 
D'AnviUe  concludes,  to  be  called  Marmora. 
Liv.  38,  c.  39. 

Mylje,  now  Mslazzo^  a  toixm  upon  a  narrow 
cape,  that,  stietching  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  west  of  Pelorum,  assists  to  form  a  bay 
upon  this  part  of  the  shore.  Near  this  place  the 
fleet  of  the  younger  Pompey  was  destroyed  by 
that  of  Octavius  Caesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Agrippa. 

Myndus,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
Ucamassus.  Cic.  Fam.  3,  ep.  8. — Mela^  1,  c. 
le.-r-Plin,  5,  c.  29. 

Myonnebus,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Ionia, 
now  Jalanghi-Liman.  Liv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 

Myos-hormob,  a  commercial  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  the  Heropolites 
Sinus.  This  place  was  frequently  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  by  a 
number  of  little  islands  bearing  the  same  name. 
Their  modem  name  among  the  surrounding 
people  is  Sufartgeulrbarhij  or  the  Sponge  of  the 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
and  all  the  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Nile,  were  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the 
east;  and  till  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  the 
formation  of  a  road  from  Coptus  to  that  city 
through  the  desert  that  lay  between,  Myoft-hor- 
mos  flourished  almost  as  much  as  any  city  of 
Elgypt.  The  belter  fortune,  however,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  engrossing  all  the  intercourse  of  Coptus 
and  the  Indies,  soon  reduced  Myos-hormos  to 
*  a  very  subordinate  rank. 

Myri,  {oruM  or  a),  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
Sn.-^Strab.  14. 

Myrcinus,  a  town  of  the  Ed  ones  in  Thrace, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon.  "  Myrcinus 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  place 
chosen  by  Histieus  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in 
consideration  of  the  important  services  he  bad 
rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion. The  advantages  which  this  situation  pre- 
sented to  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consisted  in 
•n  abundant  suf^ly  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richness  of 
the  mines  it  ccmtained,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did  not 
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escape  the  vigilant  obaervatioD  of  ] 
who  commanded  the  Persian  arm^  in  Thfaee : 
and  on  his  representation  to  Danus,  Histisens  ^ 
was  recalled  m  the  nuuiner  related  by  Herodo- ' 
tus.  Aristagoras  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myrcinus  on  the  failure  of  bis  enterprise  in 
Ionia,  and  was  slain  before  some  Thraciantown 
which  he  was  besieging.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Myrcinus  had  fallen  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Edoni ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Piuacus,  sovereign  of  that  people,  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Amphipolis.  Clean,  the  Athenian 
commander  was  killed  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  before  that  city  by  a  targeieer  of  Myrci- 
nus. The  situation  of  Myrcinus  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  of  Orpkano."    Cram. 

MYRiANnaos,  a  town  of  Seleucia  in  Syria, 
on  the  bay  of  Issus,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Sitms  Myriandrious.    Liv.  2,  c.  106. 

Myrina,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  ^olia,  called 
cUso  SebasiopoliSj  and  now  SanderHc.     7)aciL 

Ann.  2,  c.  iZ^Liv,  33,  c.  ^O.-Strab.  13. 

II.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  now  Polio  Castro,  built 
on  the  point  of  a  promontory  locking  towards 

Athos.     Vid.  Lemnos.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. III. 

A  town  of  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Trajan's  reign. 

Marks,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  cal]<^  also  Me- 
galopolis. 

Myrl£C,  same  as  Apamea  of  Bithynia. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

MyrmTdones,  a  people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euiyme- 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mo- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
^gina,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
his  name  to  his  .subjects  who  dwelt  near  the 
river  Peneus  in  Thessalv.  According  to  some 
the  Myrmidons  receivea  their  name  from  their 
having  been  origmally  ants,  ^«p^9«rf.  Vid. 
JEacns.  According  to  Strabo,  they  received 
it  from  their  industry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them,  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  continually  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Odd.  Mki.  7,  y.  fe4. 
-^Strab.—Efygin.  fab.  92. 

MYRTduM  BiARE,  a  part  of  the  .£gean  Sea 
which  lies  between  Eubcea,  Auica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  far  as  cape  Malea.  It  receives 
this  name  from  Myrto,  a  woman,  or  from  Myr- 
ios,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Eu- 
bcea ;  or  from  Myrlilus,  the  son  of  Mercurr, 
who  was  drowned  there,  &c.  Pa^.  8,  c.  U. 
—Hygin.  fab.  84.— P/in.  4,  c.  11. 

Myrtuntium,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Ambracia  and  Leucas. 

Mybi,  a  barbarous  people  according  to  He- 
rodotus, who,  crossing  with  the  Teucri  into 
Thrace  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Propontis,  efiected  important  changes 
in  the  seUlements  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  on  the  west 
and  the  Peneus  on  the  south.  The  revolutions 
occasioned  by  this  migration  occurred  at  an  era 
more  remote  than  that  to  which  the  Trqian 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mybia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  in  its 
greatest  extent  by  the  Propontis  on  the  north. 
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the  Efftan  and  the  Hellespont  upon  the  west, 
bj  Lydia  od  the  south,  and  by  Bithynia  on  the 
easL   Besides  the  countiy  lyiDg  within  these 
t>0Dndaries^  the  ancients  usoaUy  assigned  to 
Mysia  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  tne  smaller  isl- 
ands that  clustered  round  the  shore.    In  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Asiatic  proTinces ;  here,  before  the  historic  ages, 
vcre  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, beyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  all  history ;  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
ancient  world,  or  more  than  half  perhaps,  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  name  of  Troy. 
,  The  first  division  which  we  may  mark  in  My- 
sia is  that  which  distinguishes  two  provinces, 
the  Greater  and  the  Less.    In  the  former  we 
ma?  include  all  the  region  lying  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  Uellespont, 
and  inland  to  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  a  part  of 
which,  as  far  as  mount  Olympus,  may  have  once 
beloneed  to  it ;  the  Lesser  Mysia  was  contained 
thereiore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  &r  as  the 
river  Rhindacus ;  but  all  the  early  fame  of  My- 
sia is  connected  with  this  part.  Here,  upon  the 
5traits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  iis  rear;  and  here  the  streams  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their«  feeble  but 
still  classic  waters  to  the  "broad  HeUesparU." 
If  poetry  has  not  done  as  much  for  the  more 
somhem  part,  history  has  done  much  more; 
and  about  80  years  after  the  events  which  g^ve 
such  lastinginterest  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  body  of  JEolic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuild 
and  repopulate  the  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent  ten  years  in  laying  waste.    The 
name  of  iSolis  belongs  to  tnis  part  of  Mysia 
from  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  HeracUdflB 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (  Vid.  ^olis.)  Many  dif- 
ferent aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  consider  the  geographical  and  political 
divisions  ofthis  part  of  peninsular  Asia.  Thus, 
after  the  establisnment  of  the  £olians,  we  may 
consider  almost  every  town  as  an  independent 
state,  or  at  least  as  striving  for  independence. 
After  sopie  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  CrcBsus 
affected  a  change  in  its  political  out  without  in- 
terfering with  Its  geographical  situation,  and 
without  affecting  the  relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  maimer  it  passed  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
Mysia  entered  into  the  distribution  of  Asia, 
which  constituted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,"  a  praetorian  province.  With- 
out regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  observe  that  the  subdivisions  of^ysiawere 
generally  understood  to  be  as  follows  among 
the  Greeks.    1st.  Great  Mysia,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Pergamus,  upon  the  Caicus ;  2d. 
the  coast  of  the  Pelasgl,  Leleges,  &jc.  and  the 
island  of  Lesbos ;  3d.  Trbas  and  Little  Mysia, 
formii^  what  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Phrygia.  Of  these  the  ancient  Troy,  once  mis- 
tress of  the  east,  was  the  capital  of  the  former ; 
while  C3rzicus  and  Lampsacus  were  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  latter  district  in  the  3d  sub- 
division. .  Under  Constahtine,  when  Asia  was 
divided  into  diocesses,  M3rsia,  in  the  diocess  of 
Asia,  assumed  the  name  of  Hellespontus,  the 
priocipaltQfwn  being  still  Peigamus.  The  whole 
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of  this  country  is  now  comprised,  with  the  great- 
er part  of  Bithynia,  in  the  Turkish  divisions  of 
Kkudavenkiar,  Karassiy  and  Bigak.  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Moesi, 
a  Thracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe ;  but  though  we  may  salely  grant  the 
analogy,  which  is  presumed  or  ascertained,  be>- 
tween  the  Thracian  and  the  Phrygian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  is  the  parent  tongue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  but  Uiey 
greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  Mysonam 
uUimus  were  emphatically  used  to  signil'y  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  generally 
nired  them  to  attend  their  funerals  as  mourners, 
because  they  were  naturally  melancholy  and 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Myus,  (Myuntis,)  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  or  Caria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  the  12  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  of  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.  Artaxerzes,  kine  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat  Magnesia  was  to  support  him  in 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  bare,' 
Myus  was  so  infested  by  insects  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name.  Heyl.  Cosm. — C.  Nep.  in  Themis', 
Strab.  H.-'HerodoL  l,c.  140.— Diod,  11. 

N. 

Nabath£a,  a  country  of  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  The  word  is 
often  applied  to  any  of  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Ovid,  Met, 
1,  V.  61, 1. 5,  V.  l&i.—Sirab.  IG.-^Lucan.  4,  v. 
eS.—Juv.  11.  V.  l^S.Seneca.  in  Her.  CSt. 
160,  &c. 

Naharvau,  a  people  of  Germany.  TYicit. 
Germ.  43, 

Naissus,  or  Nassrs,  now  Nissa,  a  town  of 
Moesia,  the  bi^h-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Illyricum  or  Thrace. 

Namnetes,  an  Armoric  people  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  whom  Strabo  calls  Nanmitae,  and  Ptole^ 
my  Namnetae.  On  the  north  they  were  bound- 
ed by  the  Rhedones ;  on  the  east  by  the  Andes; 
on  the  south  by  the  Ligeris ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Veneti.  Their  towns,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, was  Condevicnum,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  fVom  the  Celtic  Condate,  meaning  "  a 
confluence ;"  for  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ardra  and  the  Ligeris.  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  whence 
the  modem  name  Nantes  (dip.  de  la  Loire-Inft- 
rieure.)    Cos.  B.  G.  3,  9.  lim.  ed. 

Nantuates,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  For  Cae- 
sar speaks  of  the  Nantuates,  Veragri,  and  Se- 
duni  in  conjunction,  and  does  not  mark  out  their 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  likely 
that  their  territory  is  now  the  part  of,  the  Alps 
called  Le  CKablais^  and  U  has  de  la  VaUie. 
CasB.  G.  3, 1,7;  4,10. 

NAPmLUs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus  fhUing 
into  the  Alpheos.    Paus.  1. 
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ViM,  low  AQmi)  a  rtrer  of  Umbria,  whose 
Witen,  ft^ns  for  their  solphuraoos  properties, 
ut»  throiigh  the  lake  Velinos,  and  isstting  from 
thence  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  moant  Fiscellos,  on  that 
pan  of  the  chain  of  the  Appenines  which  se- 
panues  the  Sabines  from  Picenom,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocricolam.  Cram. — Ovid. 
mt.  14,  ▼.  330.—  Virg.  jE^  7,  v.  617.— Cic.  ad 
AUic  4,  ep.  \b,^Tacii.  Ann.  1,  c.  79, 1.  3,  c.  9. 

Nabbo  MiRTiut,  now  Noit&nne,  dep  tie  V 
AmU,  the  first  Roman  colmiy  established  in 
Qanl.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Volcse 
Tectosages ;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcias 
and  Marcins  the  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  (35,  it  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  the  provmce,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  NiEirbonensis.  Its 
epithet  of  Manias  it  received,  not  from  the 
consul  Marcios.  but  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in  tne  oration  for  Fonteius,  it  was 
speatiawfuH  JRamani  ac  propugnacuium,  idis 
naiwmim(ChUafwk)opposiiuMHo6jec^M.  C. 
J.  C«sar  sent  a  second  colony  to  this  city,  con- 
siRting  of  the  veterans  of  the  10th  legion.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Clandios  Nero,  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
eini  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Decumani, 
from  the  10th  legion  (a  decima  legume.)  C€ts, 
B.  O.  3,  ao ;  7, 7:8,  46,  Um.  ed. 

NianoNENsis  Gallu,  one  of  the  fonr  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
AlpSj  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  Aqoitania. 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  moaem  provinces  of  Langvedee^  Provence^ 
iksuphine^  and  Savoy.     Vid.  GdUia. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germanv,  in  the  Upper 
FUatinate.    Tacii.  de  Germ.  42. 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequinum^ 
BOW  Nami.  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
river  Nar,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  In 
ils  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.   Iav.  10,  c.  9. 

NiRO,  a  river  of  Dalmalia,  ^  now  Narenta^ 
a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bosma^  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesina.  Scvlax  spealcs  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  containing  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  staxlia  in  extent 
Modem  maps  only  lay  down  some  extensive 
marshes  in  Uiis  direction.  The  Emporium,  to 
which  the  same  ancient  geographer  alludes,  as 
'  beingsituated  eighty  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  may  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Jtoman  colony  of  some  note.  I^ 
ruins  should  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
CasUlNann,"    Cram. 

NARTaA,  or  VM.  or  Nartx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Qneciajbuilt  oy  a  colony  of  Locrians  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  The  place  in  Greece  from 
which  they  came,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  cotmtry  of  Ajax  Oilens.  The  word  Nary- 
dan  is  more  universally  understood,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony,  near  which  pines  and 
otfif  f  trees  grew  in  abundance.  Virg.  O.  3,  v. 
438.  jEn.  3,  v.  999.^0vtd.  Mat.  15  v.  705. 

NasamOnbs,  a  savage  people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Sjnrles,  who  generally  lived  upon  plunder. 
Owi.  4,  c.  l.-^lAuan.  9,  v,  439.-'tkrodat,  %  c. 
l^b.'^SU,  B.  %  V.  116, 1. 11,  V.  180. 

NAm,  or  Naids,  a  towaof  Acamania,  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Iao.  9%  e.  SI 
—Also  a  pan  of  the  town  of  Syracuse. 

Natiso,  now  NaUsone^  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  east  of  Aqui- 
leia.    PHn.  3,  c  18. 

Nava,  now  Nahe,  a  river  of  Germany  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingoi,  below  Memz. 
7\icU.  Hist.  4,  c.  TQj 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  iCanopic  mouth  of  the  r«ile.  It  was  cele^ 
brated  for  iis  commerce,  and  no  ship  was 
permiued  to  land  at  any  cAher  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  to  the  ci^,  there  to  de- 
posite  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Athensu& 
The  inhabiianLs  were  called  NoMcraiiUt^  or 
Naueratiota.  Berodol.  2,  c.  97  and  179.— 
P/in.  5,  C.9. 

NAULdcKUB,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily 

near  Pelorum. II.  A  town  of  Thrace,  chi 

the  Enxine  Sea..  Plin.  4,  c  11.-^-111.  A  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  Imbros.— IV.  A  town 
of  the  Locri.    Plin.  4,  c.  3. 

Naupactus,  or  Nacpactcm,  "  sitijatcd  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territory,  and 
close  to  Rhium  of  JEltolia,  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Heraclidas  having  there  constructed  the  fleet  in 
which  they  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  Persian  war  this  <;ity  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots,  af^erthey  had  evacuated  Itho^ie. 
The  acquisition^ofNaupactus  wasof  ereat  im- 
portance to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopoa* 
nesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station  for 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  not  only 
afibrded  them  the  means  of  keeoing  up  a  com- 
mtmication  with  Corcyra  and  Acarnania,  bat 
enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the        I 
enemy  on  the  opposite  coast,  and   to  guard        i 
against  any  designs  they  might  form  against        ' 
their  allies.    Some  important  naval  operations,        I 
which  took  place  off  this  city  in  the  tnird  year        < 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy-       I 
dides.    After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un-        i 
dertaken  by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general       ' 
against  the  ^tolians,  the  latter,  supponed  by  a       I 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nau- 
pactus  by  a  amp  de  main ;  but  such  were  the       | 
able  arrangements  made  )yy  Demosthenes,  who       i 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  roinforce-       ' 
ment  of  Acamanian  auxiliaries,  that  the  enemy       j 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  attempt 
On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesiian  war, 
however,  Naupactus  surrendered  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  expelled  the  Messenians  from  the 
place.    Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  AchteanS,  but 
was  ceded  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  JSto- 
lians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter,  after  having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, suddenh'  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  that  of  Cforinth,  and  invested  Naupac- 
tus, which  would  probably  ha>e  been  taKen, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  ^tolians,  had  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  intervention  of  T.  Flaminius.    Pausanias 

rks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  city,  and 
of  one  dedicated  to  Diana.  NaupactuS  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Hierodes,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquaJce  under  the  reign  of  Jastinian.    Tba 
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■odwuowniaolledlBMag^  hy  the  Turks, 

M4fu^  \}f  the  OreekB  «Dd  Lepknt^  by  the 
Fnoka.  '  Neyacto,'  mjs  Sir  W.  GeU,  'is  a 
mjamkit paski^ie  wd  a  rainous  town;  but  it 
is  wonh  visiLini^,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  of  the  ancieni  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel 
on  mount  Rkegani,  whence  two  walls,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  trian- 
gle. The  poit  absolutely  runs  into  the  city, 
and  is  shut  within  the  walls,  which  are  erected 
on  the  ancient  foundations/  "    Cram. 

NiupUA,  *'the  port  of  Argos,  derived  its 
aane  and  origin  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of 
Neptone  and  Amymone,  Nauplia  was  deserted 
aod  is  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausanias.  The 
inhshiiantt  had  been  expelled  several  centuries 
before  by  the  Argivesj  npon  suspicion  of  their 
favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
ocmsequence  received  them  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  name^ 
CanaihusL  It  has  been  succeeded  by  the  modem 
town  of  Napoli  di  Romania^  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  remains 
of  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygonal style.  *  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  known  j  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
soil  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water.'  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  that  *  Nauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  Mfrea.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remans  of  the  ancient 
wall  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensi- 
ble.' Naupua,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
fifhr  stadia  from  Temenium."    Cram, 

mupoBToa,  a  town  of  Pannonia^  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called  Ober  or  Upper 
Lofback,  Vai.  Pat.  2,  c.  110.— «i«.  3,  c.  la 
^Tuii.  Aim,  1,  c.  90. 

Ninu,  L  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 
CWt  8. — II.  Of  India  withm  the  Ganges. 
Arrian. 

Nadstathmos,  I.  a  port  of  PhocsBa  in  Ionia. 

I*t.37,c.  31. II.  Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 

BOW  Bpndaria.    S^ab.  17. 

Nazos,  I.  now  Naxia^  a  celebrated  island  in 
the  £gean  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stronr 
p^Dia,  Dumifiias.waA  CalHpoUs;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Nazes  from  Nazus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Garian  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Naxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fmits,  and  its  wines  are  still  in  the  same  re- 
pute as  formerly.  The  Naxians  were  anciently 
governed  by  kingSj  but  they  afterwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a  republic, 
and  enjored  their  liberty,  till  the  age  of  Pisis- 
ttatos,  who  appointed  a  tyrant  over  Uiem.  They 
Were  reduced  dj^  the  Persians ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Danus  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
u^  revolted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
wppoited  the -interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.^  The  capital 
Was  also  called  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  20th 
Sept  B.  C.  377,  the  Lacedsemonians  were  de- 
feated \f7  Cbabrias.  Thueyd.  1,  Ac—ttrfl- 
d^-DM.  6,  Ac— Oirui.  MM.  3,  v.  636.— 
Wf^.  ifia.  3,  ▼.  195.— P0itf.6,  c.  IB.— Pindar. 
-— U.  An  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  side 
^^  Sittly,  fomded  189  yean  befort  the  Chiia- 


tianenu  Tfatte  was  also  another  tovm  at  tha 
distance  of  Ave  miles  from  Naxos.  which  bora 
the  same  name,  and  was  often  callea  by  con- 
tradistinction 7)Miro0»tiii«iii.    i^/m.  3.— />M. 

13. IIL  A  town  of  Crete,  noted  for  hones. 

PUn.  36,  c.  7. IV.  A  Carian,  who  gave  his 

name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazianzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  where  St. 
Gregory  was  bom,  and  hence  he  is  called  Aia^f- 
anzcTiM. 

Nka,  or  Nova  inmtia,  a  small  island  between 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  during  an  earthquake.    PUn.  3,  c  87. 

NfiJSTBUs,  now  NetCt  a  river  of  Magna  Gr»> 
cia  near  Crotona.    Ovid.  MeL  15.  v  51. 

Neandros,  (or  u,)  a  town  of  Troas.  Plim. 
5,  c.  30. 

Nbapous,  "  in  Italian  NapoU^  and  with  ua 
Naples.  Innumerable  accounts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city;  but 
the  fiction  most  prevalent  seems  to  be  that  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  waa 
cast  upon  its  shores,  and  from  whom  it  derive^ 
the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  designated  in 
the  poets  of  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo^ 
the  tomb  of  this  pretended  foundress  was  shown 
there  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolisby  Oppian  and  Diodoms 
Siculus.  We  fina  also  considerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical  ac* 
count  of  the  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scymnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Phocssans  and  Ca> 
mseans  as  its  founders,  while  Stepbanus  of  By- 
zantium names  the  Rhodians.  But  by  far  tne 
most  numerous  and  most  respectable  authorities 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  CumsBans;  a  cir- 
camstance*wbich  their  proximity  renders  highly 
probable.  Hence  the  connexion  of  this  city 
with  Euboea,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  especially  by  Statins,  who  was  boim 
nere. — A  Greek  inscnption  mentions  a*  hero  of 
the  name  of  Eumelus  as  having  had  divine  ho- 
nours paid  to  him, probably  as  founder  of  the 
city.  4rhe  date  of  toe  founaation  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleius  Paterculus  observes 
only  that  it  was  much  posterior  to  that  of  the 
parent  ci^.  Strabo  seems  to  recognise  another 
colony  subsequent  to  that  of  theCumaeans,  com- 
posed of  Cbalcidians,  Piihacusans,  and  Athe- 
nians. The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timeus,  quoted 
by  Tzetses,  as  having  migrated  to  Italy  under 
the  command  of  Diotimus,  who  also  instituted 
the  X«^ira^i}^o#fa,  Still  observed  at  Neapolis  in  the 
time  of  SljatiQs.  The  passage  of  Strabo  above 
cited  will  account  also  tor  the  important  chance 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  conside- 
ration, which  is  marked  by  the  terms  Palsepolis 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Pal»> 
polis  is  the  name  under  which  Livy  mentions  it 
when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  its  history  with  that  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
439;  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  thefirst  Punic  war« 
that  is  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  employs 
only  that  of  Neapolis.  Livy,  however,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same 
time :  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Palsspolis  after  it 
had  undergone  a  siege,  and  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  According  to  the  same  historian, 
this  town  stood  at  no  giiat  dirtanca  (rem  the 
•19 
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site  of  Neapolis,  certainly  nearer  to  Vesnyins, 
and  in  the  plain.  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its 
chief  citizens  to  the  Roman  consul  A.  U.  C. 
489.  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis,  it 
may  be  seen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  bes 
tween  the  river  Sebelhus,  now  il  Fiume  MatL- 
dalona^  and  the  small  island  Megaris,  or  Me- 
galia,  as  Statins  calls  it,  on  which  the  Castel  del 
Odo  now  stands.  It  is  probable  that  Neapolis 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not  long  atler 
the  tall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we  find 
that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing over  into  Sicily.  At  that  time  we  may  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Cumae,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  cha- 
raaer  from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Cam- 
paniaiis  into  their  commonwealth;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Straba  In 
that  geographer's  time,  however,  there  still  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  their  first  origin. 
Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and  societies  were 
formed  ailer  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might 
rival  in  celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  that  nature  established  in  Greece ;  while  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  verv  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
clined them  to  a  life  of  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
seem  to  have  shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
polis as  a  residence.  The  epithet  of  docUij  ap- 
plied to  this  'city  by  Martial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time. 
Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Ma- 
crobius,  that  the  Neapolitans  worshipped  the 
sun  under  the  appearance  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription."    Cram. 

Nebo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permitted  to  view  the  promised  land.      \ 

.Nebrissa,  a  town  of^pain,  now  Lebriaa. 

NebrOdes,  a  mountam  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises.    5^7. 14,  v.  237. 

Nemjba,  I.  atown  of  A rgolis,  between  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  16th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
Nemaean  lion.  This  animal,  bom  of  the  hun- 
dred-headed Typhcn  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemsea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
found  that  his  arrows  and  his  club  Were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  and  im- 

Eenetrable,  seized  him  in  his  arms  and  squeezed 
im  to  death.  The  conqueror  clothed  himself 
in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  great  an  event.  The  Nemsean 
games  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives 
m  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the  bile 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vid.  Archemtfrus^Jind  Hercules 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were 
observed  in  Greece.  The  Argives,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonae,  generally  pre- 
sided by  turns  at  the  celebration,  in  which  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boxinff,  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kind,  TOth  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  con- 
queror was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive,  af- 


terwards of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  ths 
adventure  of  Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid 
down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  third,  or  according  toothers,  every 
fifth  year,  or  more  [.roperly  on  the  1st  and  3d 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
Corinthian  month  }*anemos,  which  corresponds 
to  our  August.  They  served  as  an  era  to  the 
Argives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  always  usual  for  an 
orator  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Archemorus,  and  those  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  were  always  dreased  m 
mourning.  Iav.  27,  c.  30  and  31, 1.  34,  c.  41.— 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  97,  ep.  9,  v.  61.— i'a«5.  in  Co- 
rinth.— Cleni.  Alexand. — Aiken, — Pohfon." 
Strab.  S.—Hygin.  fab.  30  and  ^m.—ApMod.  3, 

c.  6. II.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 

the  bay  of  Corinth.    Liv.  33,  c.  15. 

Nemausus,  a  town  of  Graul  in  Lang^edoc^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhtme,  now  Nitma. 

Nemetacum,  a  town  of  Graul,  now  Arras. 

Nemetes,  a  Gennan  people,  whom  Cesar 
places  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Rhine,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Hercyiiia  Silva. 
They,  in  fact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  diuM  de  Bade^  and 
Spire.     Cos.  B.  O.  1,  31.    Lem.  Ed. 

Nemossus,  (or  um,)  thecapitalof  the  Arvcrai 
in  Gaul,  now  Clermont.  LMcan.  1,  v.  419.— 
Strab.  4. 

Neo-Cjbxarea,  a  town  of  Pontus,  which 
Pliny  places  on  the  Lycns.  It  is  now  Niksar. 
jyAnviUe. 

Neon,  a  town  of  Phocis. There  was  also 

another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  comiory, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  Il  was  afterwards 
called  TUhorea.  Pint,  in  S^U.—PoMSf-Pkoc, 
--Berodot.  8,  c.  32. 

NeontIchos,  a  town  of  JEolia,  near  the  Her- 
mus.    Herodot. — Plin. 

Nephelis,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.    Liv.  33,  c  5J0. 

Neptuni  Fandm,  I.  a  place  near  Cenchreee. 

Mela^  1,  c.  19. II.  Another  in  the  island  of 

Calauria. III.  Another  near  Mantinea. 

NeptCnia,  a  town  and  colony  of  Magna 
GraBcia. 

Neptukixtm,  a  promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf 

Neriphus,  a  desert  island  near  the  Thracian 
Cbersonesus. 

Neritos,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord- 
ing to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  appli- 
ed to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca ;  and  Ulysses, 
the  king  of  it,  is  called  Neriiirts  dux,  and  his 
ship  Neritia  fuivis.  The  people  of  Saguntum,  as 
descended  from  a  Neritian  colony,  are  called 
Neritia  proles.  Sil.  It.  2,  v.  317.— Vt>|r.  JSn. 
3,  V.  271.— P/in.  4.— JIftte,  2,  c.  7.— OriA  iUW. 
13,  V.  712.  Rem.  A.  263. 

Neritom,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 
Nardo. 

NsRirM,  or  Artabrum,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  Finisterre.  Strab.  3. 

Neronian£  Therm£,  baths  at  Rome,  made 
by  the  emperor  Nero. 

Nerulum,  an  inland  town  of  Lneania,  now 
Laf^onegro.    Liv.  9,  c.  20. 

Nervii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi- 
ca,  among  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  thai 
nation.    Dwelling  in  the  northern  regioiis  thai 
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bordeivd  open  Germany,  they  claimed  to  be  of 
Oennanongin,  and  relused  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  other  Gall  c  people  had  done,  the  .supremacy 
of  Rome.  They  were  surrounded,  particularly 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  trib&i ;  and  it  was 
amoDg  the  great  achievements  of  Ceesar  to  break 
the  spirit  ot  ibis  fierce,  any ielding  ti ibe.  They 
were  among  those  ^ho  dwelt  in  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  Gaul  comprised  in  France,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  the 
Merapiiand  Batavi  of  the  Netherlands.  A  por- 
tion of  the  department  du  Nord  now  represents 
their  settlements,  and  Bavai  is  their  capital  cal- 
led Bagacum. 

N£8ACTVM,  a  town  of  Istria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arsia.  now  CasUl  Nuovo. 

Nana,  {is  or  t^)  now  AutYa,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  ft^ous  for  asparagus. 
Locan  and  Statins  speak  of  its  air  as  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous.  Plin.  19,  c.  8. — lAtcan. 
6,  ▼.  90.— Ct£.  ad  JM.  16,  ep.  1  and  Q.SUU.  3, 
9^lv.  1,  v.  148. 

Nsssoa,  a  river.     Vid,  Nestus. 

Namni,  or  NsssDa^  now  Nesto^  a  small  river 
of  Thrace,  rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  ^gean  Sea  above  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of  Macedonia 
OD  the  ease,  in  the  more  extensive  power  of  that 


iferoM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  called  Nolo^  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Sil.  14,  v.  969.-016.  in  Ver. 
4,  c.  36, 1.5,  c.  51. 

Nedri,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.    AfeZa,  2,  c.  1. 

NiCJBA,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  Thermo- 
pyliB,  on  the  bay  of  Malia.— II.  A  town  of  II- 

Ivricum.— Ill  Another  in  Corsica. IV. 

Another  in  Thrace. V.  In  Boeotia. VI. 

now  iVice,  a  city  of  Liguria  in  the  country  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  long 
eonsidered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provincia 
than  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  Nice. 

VII.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  J&mik  and 

iVtee,  west  of  the  Sangarids,  on  the  lake  Asca- 
nins.  Its  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  but  Ly- 
simachus,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  changed  it  to 
Nicaea.  The  general  council  of  bishops,  called 
by  Constantino  A.  D.  325,  was  held  in  this 
place ;  and  here  the  doctrines  of  Arius  were  for- 
mally examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  creed,  known  as  the  Nicene,  was  part- 
ly drawn  up  and  adopted .  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  council  greater  authority,  which  she 
wished  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  worship 
of  images,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  at  Nicaea; 
and  here  that  superstitioawas  formally  reinstat- 
ed which  had  been  partially  abolished  by  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the  Lsaurian  Leo,  the  Iconoclast. 
— -VIll.  A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 
This  town  was  built  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  opposite  Bucephalia. 
The  building  of  this  city  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  over  Porus 
and  tl^e  Indians.   Chanssard. 

NiCBPHORnrii,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Billicha,  immediately  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Fossa  Semirami- 
dis.  It  was  Duilt  by  Alexander  during  his  east- 
en  exipedition,  ana  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
CalliDicus  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
andfotifiad;  aadtlienameofCaUiniciunwas 


asagned  to  it  instead  of  that  wbich  it  had  borne 
beloK.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  side 
of  the  Billicha.  Under  the  emperor  Leo,  the 
Mb  who  bore  that  name,  Callimcum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leontopo- 
lis  succeeded  to  the  lormer  appellation.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  it  oy  the  name  of 
Racca,  and  here  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  his  favourite  residence. 

NicEPHORius,  now  Kkabour.  Vid.  Centniis. 

NicBR,  now  the  Nectar,  a  river  of  Gtennany.  ^ 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons.  Black  MowUain^ 
and  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  la> 
wards  the  north-west  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Baden,  the  countrv  of  the 
Marcomanni  before  they  crossed  the  Itiawie,  it 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine 
near  Manheim.    Auson.  Mos.  423. 

NiaA,  I.  a  city.  Vid.  Nicaa. IL  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Hfydena^ 
from  Pamia^ 

NicoMEoiA,  now  Is^Mkmid,  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia founded  by  Nicomedes  1st.  at  the  head 
of  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  its 
beauty  and  greatness,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  o^ 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  and  most  of  his  imperial  successors. 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  origmally  called  Astth 
cuSj  and  Olbia,  though  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  al  1  different  cities.  Ammian.  17. 
-^Paus.  5,  c.  12.— P^Mi.  5,  &c.—Strab.  12,  Ac. 

NicopoLis,  I.  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt. II. 

A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  built  by  Pomney  the 
Great  in  memory  of  a  victory  which  ne  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  Divru 

H.  Strab.  12. Hi.  Another  in  Thrace,  built 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestus  by  Traian,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  be  obtained  there  over 

the  Barbarians. IV.  Another,  of  Epirus,  on 

the  Ambracian  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Chara- 
drus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  tne  last-named 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus  and 
Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as  iEtolia,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co- 
lony to  the  highest  rank  amonff  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Am- 

Shictyonic  assembly.  He  also  ordered  games  to 
e  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  NqHune 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  navid 
trophies.  Having  afterwards  fallen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.  Mo- 
dem travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopo- 
lis  as  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  occupy 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vecckw. 
Mr.  Hughes  ooserves,  that  *  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  it  stood,  covered  with 
immrnse  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  is  paiticQlar- 
ttl 
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atmxkmwadmsikxag.  TU  nost  pronuiieiit 
Miect  is  the  rain  of  a  large  theatre,  cresting  the 
lop  of  a  rising  eminence/  The  same  traveller 
noticed  also '  an  aqueduct,  which  brought  wa- 
ter from  the  distance  of  thirty  miles;  a  large  en- 
closure, supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Acro- 
polis mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius;  within  the 
eity  itself  a  beautiful  liule  theatre,  and  a  temple 
of  Ceres.  Near  the  city  are  to  be  seen  the  nuns 
of  the  suburb,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  where  the 
Actian  games  were  celebrated.' "  Cram,"'-^ 
^  V.  Two  towns  in  Mcesia :  that  which  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  in  NteopoU^  was  erected 
bv  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  victories  on  the 
mnnbe,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
OU,  The  victory  of  Bajazet  obtained  against  the 
flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France  in  the  year  1393, 
renewed  i<s  lame,  and  seemed  agaiq  to  justify 
its  distinguished  title.  The  other  Moesian  city 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern- 
pan  of  the  province,  towards  the  Hemus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thrace.  It  is  now 
Nieppoa  the  lantiOf  the  lalrusof  antiquity,  and 
Its  situalioo  on  this  stream  caused  it  to  be  sur- 

naoMd  »d  laimaiL YL  Another,  near  Je- 

rasalem.  founded  bj  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
^-^VII.  Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 
A*— V IIL  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issns,  built 
by  Alexander,  in  CUicia. 

NiOBa,  or  Nioau,  (titx,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  falls  by  three 
months  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  not  ^ec  satisfactorily  explored  by 
the  modems.  P/ij»,  5,  c.  1  and  8.*— Mrto,  1,  c. 
4,  1.  3,  c.  10.— P^.  4,  c.  6.  "  Ptolemy,  the 
best  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  b^  the  most  leamad  of  the  mo- 
dems, M.'D'Anvi]le,make8  mention  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  OAtr,  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  Misselad,  or  Bohr- 
^Ckuel  in  our  modem  maps;  the  other,  the 
NigtTy  nms  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Miba, 
Irom  east  to  west  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaninff  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this 
anthor  tnousht  all  that  his  commentator  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Niger  two 
oonrses;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  NigriUs,  the 
other  easterly  to  the  Libyan  lake,  besides  differ- 
ent canals  of^deriAtion,  by  one  of  the  most  am- 
biguous words  in  the  Greek  langtuge  (mi^v,) 
a  word  which  may  signiiV  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
or  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
tmcertamties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the 
-system  of  M.  Gosselin,  which  cootracts  Ptole* 
my's  ikiap  to  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  Okir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
^o  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,  but  were  only 
«nall  rivers  on  the  southern  declivitv  of  mount 
Atlas.  The  great  characteristic  marlc,  given  by 
'Wnj^  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to  ns  con- 
elusive  against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Apply- 
ing the  name  of  the  Nile  of  tne  Ne^proes  to  the 
JIfyseladj  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Niger  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
sands,  D'Anville,  and  long  after  him.  Rennel, 
have  eonstracted  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
hypothetieal,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
BMtearlswmodifiention.    Bat «  vary  able  geo- 


gnqpher  has  proposed  an  importam  i 
which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modified' 
tion.  Allowing  the  Niger  and  ihe  other  riverb 
the  general  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D*- 
Anville  and  Rennel^  he  adds  an  outlet  oonnea- 
ed  with  the  Qulf  nf  Guinea.  '  To  the  west  of 
Wangaraj*  says  this  author,  *  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  MUaeladt  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  lake  of  I'^Uree,  then  that  of  £;»- 
megonda,  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  branch- 
es, which  encircle  Wangara  and  iail  into  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  somh* 
westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Girf/'e/' 
Guinea^  where  it  forma  a  delta  between  its  west- 
ern branch,  the  RuhF^vrmota,  and  the  eaa»m 
one,  Rio-dd-Rey,^  At  the  vei^r  time  when  this 
hypothesisappeared  to  be  established,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  proba- 
ble of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.    It  is  nearly  that  which  was 

S'ven  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  cotModered 
e  Niger  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nik, 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disaiyrar- 
ed  under  ground.  Some  of  the  eootradictory 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabiaas 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  fitvour  of  this 
opinion,  but  the  only  powerful  argument  is  de> 
nved  Arom  a  recent  account  of  a  journey  per- 
formed by  water  fVom  Tombuetoe  to  Cs«f«. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  ohan- 
nel.  Mr.  Jackscm,  British  consul  at  ASegmdoft^ 
collected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Ahroc- 
can^  who  had  visited  TomtmUo^^  various  par- 
ticulars, by  means  of  which  he  wishes  to  de- 
monstrate the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile.  '  The  NiUl-Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes,' sa3rs  this  writer, '  js  also  called  Nil^ 
Kebir,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that  of  Egypt  is  call- 
ed NiUl-Mur,  or  iVO-e^'iSciM,  from  the  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Egyot  and  Syria. '  The  inhabitants 
of  Tombuctoo  ana  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  communicate  to- 
gether, and  even  that  they  are  the  same  river 
The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise.*" 
MaUe-Bfun.     Vid.  NUus, 

NiLus,  anciently  called  Egyftus^  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nvers  in  the  world.  Its  sources 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  mo- 
dems are  equally  i^orsnt  of  their  sicnalion ; 
whence  an  impossibility  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  NUi  camU  qumrtrt.  *'The 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  eon- 
ceals  its  trae  sources  firom  the  research  of  sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them 
is  known  to  us  now  than  was  knovnn  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  libmnan  of  Al- 
exandria distinguished  three  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterlv  was  the  Tumx9 
of  the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abysania.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  BUu  River y  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Stfmaw,  or  of 
Fkmgi.  The  sources  of  this  BUm  River  were 
found  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Paex  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  Brace.  These  two  rivers  are  tributap 
ries  to  the  WkUe  River,  the  Bakt^MU, 
which  is  the  trae  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  whkh 
most  Us  in  the  oooDtries  to  the  sooth  of  DarfiMNT. 
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ThflR  ooomifi  «fe,  aoootidjaff  to  the  report  of  a 

!kgfo,mKmed  Dur-^t-Aiiad.  The  mounUuDs 
from  wkieh  ii  iaraes  are  called  Dffre  and  Tigia ; 
andprobaUy  fonnpart  of  the  iU-Qv^mar  moan- 
auDs,  or  the  moonlaixis  of  Uke  Mood.  As  it 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  wa- 
ter from  Tmducifo  to  Cairo,  the  JNiger  must 
iaU  into  the  Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself; 
or  there  most  be  intermediate  nvers,  forming  be- 
tween the  Kile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling that  which  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orinoeo  and  the  Amazons.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a 
ngne  romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalisL 
The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
tiarelled  hy  the  way  of  Tombw!too,  with  the 
positive  testimony  ot  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  rivers  MisaUad  and  Bar-KooUa,  run 
from  south  to  north.  This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
say  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by 
euals,  which,  like  those  of  Cadguiari  in  Chtiafta, 
might  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
of  the  SAttdad  and  Bar-KooUa  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  ori- 
gin, leceives  two  large  riyeis  from  Abyssinia, 
aad  then  fcHins  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  coun- 
try oiDongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At 
three  diflerent  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  it;  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  barrier  is  surmounted.  The  second 
cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
aad  most  unnaf  igable.  The  third  is  at  Si^ene 
or  AuQoan.  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt.  Tne  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly 
exaggerated  by  some  travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
ftet  At  the  place  called  Batu-ei-BoMara.  the 
river  divides  into  twobranches :  the  one  of  which 
flowing  to  Rosetta.  and  the  other  to  Damietta, 
contain  between  tnem  the  present  Delta;  but 
this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canojric  branch, 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  witn  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partly  k)st  in  lake  EUco. 
Bat  the  correspondencfB  of  the  level  of  the  sor- 
&ee  with  that  of  the  pivsent  Delta,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
doert,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, adll  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
ahhoogh  irregular  encroachments  are  made  by 
shifting  banks  of  drifting  send,  which  are  at 
present  on  the  increase.  The  difierent  d^jTA^. 
or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  changed 
(heir  position,  and  are  still  changing  it^  a  cir- 
cmnstance  which  has  occasioned  long  dncus- 
noBs  among  geographers.  The  following  are 
the  BKMt  eswblished  results.  The  seven  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1 .  The 
Comofic  mouth,  corresponding  to  the  present 
month  of  lake  Btko ;  or,  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  AkotUeir,  or  Maadee ;  but  it  is 
probable,  tfiat  at  one  time  it  had  communications 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.  In  that 
ctte  it  is  probable  that  these  lakes  existed  near- 
lyiatbdr  present  it«te,  except  that  the  Nile 


flowed  tfanogh  them,  aad  gave  them  a  krga 
proportion  ol  t)E«sh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wac 
ter  with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  can* 
not  believe  that  the  bottoms  of  these  lakes  were 
formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 
cess bv  Which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  S.  The 
BoitiUne  mouth  at  Bosetta.  3.  The  SebewUu 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  present 
lake  Burlos,  4.  The  PAatniiic,  or  Bucolic  at 
Damietta.  5.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  J!4tnzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
represented  by  that  of  Dibek,  6.  The  TaniHe. 
ot  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  oi 
its  t^mination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menzakhj  un- 
der tne  modem  appellation  of  Omm^Faredje. 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moet^ 
which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lakd:  7.  The  Pt- 
htsiac  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is 
now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  Menxakh^ 
where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  dif- 
ferent places,  ana  at  difierent  season^  of  the 
year.  In  its  ordinarjr  state,  this  river  carries  no 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogaz  of  Damietta 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  cdraivtU  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Caira  The  navigatioa 
is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods :  for  while  the  stream  carYies  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  ho^az  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong  northerly  wmds  allow  them  to  as* 
cend  the  river,  by  means  of  set  sails,  with  equal 
rapidity.  The  celebrated  plains  of  E^ypt  would 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertihnr  were  it 
not  for  the  swellings  or  the  river,  which  both 
impart  tothem  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover 
them  with  fertilizing  mud .  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscnreljr  conclnded| 
and  what  was  asserted  by  Agatharcides,  Diodo- 
rus,  Abdolatif,  and'the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Had- 
gi  Michael,  that  the  heavy  annual  rains  bcitweeii 
the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  aR»e,ana 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commencea 
with  the  summer  solstice.  The  river  attains  its 
greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  some  days,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  waiet  still  re- 
mains in  the  laree  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  unaer  culture.  The  sou  is  cover- 
ed with  a  ft-esh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Egypt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium  in 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  iii  its  inundap 
tions ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  nearly  equally 
hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belsoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  fhmi  the  Nile  having 
risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
mark  left  l^  the  former  ihundaiion.  It  was 
productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  cahunities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  anj  one  living 
Rising  with  uncomman  nmidity,  it  carried  on 
several  viOages,  and  some  nundfreds  (^  their  in- 
habitants. Dnring  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  il 
first  acquires  a  I 
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d«ejp.  After  tiiiity  or  ioity  days,  this  IS  succeed- 
ed by  a  brownish  red.  yhese  changes  are  pro- 
bably owing  10  the  augmeouuions  which  it  re- 
ceives fiom  different  temporary  lakes  in  succes- 
sion, or  from  the  waters  lormed  by  a  succession 
of  rains  on  the  different  table  laiMls  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa."    MnUe-Brun, 

NiNUS,  a  celebrated  city,  now  Nino,  the  coi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninas,  ana  called  Jfinevek  in  Scripture.  It 
was,  accc»rding  to  the  relation  of  Diudorus  Sicu- 
las,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty- 
eight  in  circumlerence.  It  was  surrounded  by 
large  walls  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
three  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 

*  was  defended  by  1500  towers  each  200  feet  high. 
Nipus  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
606  Strab.  X.^Diod,  2.—HerodoL  1,  c.  185, 
dec.— Pa«5.  8,  c.  33.— JUoan.  "  The  village 
of  Nunia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart  and 
fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  out  Mr. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subsequently  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  h&s  left  no  trace  now  in  existence." 
MaUe-Bnin. 

NiphAt£8,  I.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  from  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  pan 
which  was  called  Niphates  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
stretching  east,  unite  the  Niphates  of  Armenia 
to  the  Zagrus  on  the  boundaries  of  Media. 
*'  The  chains  of  Taurus,"  says  Malte-Brun, 
"  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  they  rise  considerably  in  advancing  to 
the  east:  the  Mpkates  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all 
the  year."  Virg.  0. 3,  v.  30.— Stro*.  11.— iMfeto, 
1,  c.  15. — II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  fallinff  into  the 
Tigris.  Hdial,2,  od.  9,  v.  90.— I/ucan,  3,  v.  245. 

NiSA,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
Carotan  Sea,  famous  for  its  horses.  Berodat. 
3,c.l0&     Vid.Ny9a. 

NisjBA,  a  naval  station  on  the  coasts  of  Me- 
garis.    St/rab,  8. 

NisiBis,  a  strong  and  famous  militarv  post 
of  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, between  that  river  and  the  Masius  mons. 

•  The  country  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  known 
as  Antiochia  Mygdonias.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  servmg  as  a  barrier  to  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 
But  it  was  at  length  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  one  of  t))e  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  expedition  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
a  place  entirely  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
gJrAnviUe.  "  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Orfa,  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
us  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  hills. 
Hence  the  Greela  called  it  Anthemusia,  from 
«pjof,  *  a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  fortress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  the 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
the  town  of  iVisifrtn,  a  place  which  is  remarked 
fi>r  white  rons."    MiUit-Bnm> 
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Niataos,  an  istand  Inthe  .figstB  Saa*  st  the 
west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  originally  joined  to  the  island  of  Cos,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  l^er- 
phyris.  Neptune,,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
separated  them  with  a  blow  of  nis  trident,  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  Jfisfretu. 
ApoUod,  1,  c  6.—Mda,  2,  c.  7.— Stro^.  10. 

NrnoBRioBs,  a  people  of  Gaul.  Their  coun- 
try corresponds  to  the  present  department  de 
Lot  et  Oaronme,  and  their  ancient  capital  of 
Agennum  reuiins  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Agen^  instead  of  iCssuming,  as  do  the 
greater  number  of  the  Gallic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

NiTRiA,  a  city,  and,  as  D'Anville  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  This  re- 
gion, which  was  but  a  deaert,  is  called  Scithiaca 
m  Ptolemy,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  abundance  of  nitre.  "  The  mountain  of 
J^atron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  mountain  contains  none  of 
the  roclci  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the 
valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosilex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  crystallizations,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-salt,  aod  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
i^oda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to 
crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then 
deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  separate  lo> 
calities  in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their 
fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsisi  on  a 
small  quantity  of  leguminous  seeds.  The  ve- 
getation in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  flrnit  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron."    MaUe-Brun. 

NiVARtA,  an  island  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  T^cnerife,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Plin.  6,  c.  32w     Vid.  Hmla  Fort/¥siaUt.       * 

NoLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  was  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  aooord- 
ing  to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola 
in  his  Georigics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  glass  of  water  bv  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
through  the  city,  ne  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his 
poem,,  and  substituted  the  word  oro,  in  the 
225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  besieged  by  Annibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  MarceUus.  Augustus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn from  NeapoUs  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there,  in  the  begirming  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, from  which  reason  they  have  been  called 
Niia  or  GampafUB,  in  Latin.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishq>  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  long  before,  and  only  introduced 
into  churches  by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  {sacra  Ugna,)  RuUrc 
1,  c.  I.—SmH.  in  Ang.—Sa.  8,  v.  617, 1.  \%  v. 
161— il.  OfttMis,  7,  C..20.— Liv.  33,  c  14  and 
39, 1. 24,  c.  13. 
NoMADH.  IMPartIL 
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NoMnroii,  a  town  of  die  Sofaines  in  Italy, 

ftmoQS  lor  wine,  and  now  called  iMmrniiama. 

The  dictator,  Q.  Serrilius  Pnscus,  gave  the 

Veientes  and  Fidenates  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 
313,  and  UMally  defeated  them.  Oand.  FaU.  4. 
T.  906.— jU».  1,  c  38, 1.  4,  c.  28.— Fir^.  ^fi». 
6,  V.  773. 

NONAcais,  atownof  Arcadia,  which  rteeived 
its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon.  There  was  a 
mooniain  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Evander  is  sometimes  called  Nonacrius 
keros^  as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  and  Ata- 
laoia  Nonaeria,  a.s  being  a  native  of  the  place. 
CuTt.  10,  c.  10.— Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  97.  Idet.  8, 
fab.lO.-Pa«.8,c.  17,Ac. 

^09:Bit  L  a  town  of  Latium  near  the  centre, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  *^  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny ;  and 
Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation,  it  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro> 
mans  as  an  advanta^geoos  station  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volsci.  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  particularly  subject  to  their  devastations, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Privemates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  neither 
these  repeated  attacks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
city  gave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
narty  drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  adverse 
taction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
cenerals,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  treachery  ; 
DQi  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
|»erish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims o{  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
Norbanus,  who  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  of  this  city,  occurs  frequently  in 
the  history  of  those  dL<«astrous  times,  as  a  con- 
^icuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Marius."    Cram. 

II.  There  was  another  town  of  the  same 

name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
Norba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  Norba- 

aenses. III.  Caesarea,  a  town  of  Spain  on 

the  Tagus  now  AlcanUara. 

NoRiu,  "  a  town  belongfnfir  to  the  Norici. 
Claverins  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tor 
gUameniOf  near  VenzoTie.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
gold  mines,  and  further  mentions  that  Cn.  Car- 
bo  had  an  unsuccessful  action  with  the  Cimbri 
in  its  vicinity.  Pliny  informs  us  that  Noreia 
no  longer  existed  in  his  time."  Cram.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  from  D'Anville,  that "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  body  of 
Boiens,  who  are  to  be  distingui.<«hed  from  those 
esiabli;died  in  Bohemia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  Marcomans,  who 
diove  this  nation  into  Noricum." 

NoaicDM,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
among  the  Alps.  The  Danube  on  the  north, 
a  p6rtion  of  tne  CBnns  {bm)  upon  the  west, 
the  Camic  Alps  and  sources  of  the  Savus  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mons  upon  the  east, 
describe  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
limits  correspond  generally  with  those  of  Ca- 
fiidkia,  SUrta,  the  country  contiguous  to  Salts- 
hurgk  and  Lintz,  and  Austria  Proper.  "  This 
country,"  aajrs  D'Anville,  "  which  is  first  spok- 
en of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
vonia  \  for,  when  it  was  reduced,  Noricum  also 
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became  a  province  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Afterwards,  and  by  the  muliiptication  of  pro- 
vinces, there  is  distinguished  a  Noricum  Rir 
pense,  adjacent  to  the  Danobe,  from  a  Noricum 
Mediterraneumy  distant  from  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess- 
ed, at  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  province,  a 
small  portion  onlv  of  the  soil  in  the  nonh-wesc  \ 
the  Sevace$,  the  Alauni,  and  the  Ambidiani  oc- 
cupying the  other  portions  near  to  Vindelicia 
and  Cisalpine  Graul.  The  iron  that  was  drawn 
from  Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and 
thence  J^oricus  ensis  was  used  to  express  the 
goodness  of  a  sword.  Diowfs.  Perieg. — Strab. 
i.—Plin.  34,  c.  14.— TacU: Hist.  3,  c.  b.—H<h 
rat.  1,  od.  16,  v.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  K,  v.  712. 

NoTiuM,  a  town  of  iEolia,  near  the  Cayster. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  their  ancient  habitations  because  r^oti- 
um  was  more  conveniently  situated,  it  being  on 
the  sea-shore.    Liv.  37,  c.  26,  38,  39. 

NpvjB,  (tederwtf),  the  new  jbops  built  in  the 
forum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.     Cic.  Orat.  2,  c.  66. The  Ve- 

teres  tabema  were  adorned  with  those  of  the 
Sanmites.    Liv.  9,  c.  40. 

Nov  ARIA,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Novara  in  Milan.     Tadt.  Utst.  1,  c.  70. 

NovEsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  iVvy5,  near  Cologne. 
TacU.  Hist.  4,  c.  96,  &c. 

NoviodCnum,  a  town  of  the  JEduii  or  Hedui 
in  Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.    It  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  Ligeris,  and  now  called  Novon^  or, ' 
as  others  suppose,  Nevers.  Cas.  Bell.  G.%  c.  12. 

NovioMAGus,  or  Neomagub,  I.  a  town  of 
(Jaul,  now  Nizeux  in  Normandy. II.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  Nemetes^  now  Spire. III. 

Another  in  Batavia,  now  Nimegueji^  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Waal.  • 

NoviuM,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Noya. 

Novum  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubna,  on  the 
lake  Larius,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Novocomejues.    Cic.  ad  Div.  13,  c.  35. 

NucERia  Alpatepna,  I.  a  town  of  Campa- 
nia on  the  Samus, "  of  the  liighest  antiquitv, 
but  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  attacn- 
ment  to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exbosed  in 
consequence  of  that  attachment.  Its  fidelity  to 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Hannibal,  who, 
after  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabit- 
ants into  his  party,  plundered  and  destroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man pontiff  during  the  great  schism,  roused  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Bvggierot 
king  of  Naples^  who  again  razed  its  walls  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  They,  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing the  town  when  the  storm  was  over,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before,  continued  to  occupy 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  modem  J^'ocera,  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
long  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  displays  some  handsome  edifices  intermin- 
gled  with  rural  scenery.  It  is  still  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  additional  appellation  dei  Por 
franij  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Saracena." 

Eustace. II  Another,  in  Umbria,  on  tl^ 
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Ftaminjan  Way.  soniamed  CamaDaria,  now 
kocera, UL  A  third,  now  iMZzara  in  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  south  or  the  Poy  between  the 
moaihs  of  the  Nicia  and  the  Secia. 

NniANTu,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Dnrius,  celeorated  for  the  war  of 
fourteen  years,  which,  though  unprotected  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhaoitants  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till  Scipio 
AAicanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war, 
and  to  see  the  destructioii  of  Nomantia.  He 
began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged, 
who  were  no  more  than  400O  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Both  annies  behaved  with  uncommon 
valour,  and  the  courage  of  the  Nnmantines  was 
soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Theirjpro- 
visions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  last  were  necessitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another. 
The  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  obliged 
some  to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general.  Scipio 
demanded  them  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
the  morrow ;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they 
retired  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all  de- 
stroyed themselves,  B.  C.  133,  so  that  not  even 
one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. Some  historiaas,  however,  deny  that, 
and  support  that  a  number  of  Numantines  de- 
livered themselves  into  Sripio's  hands,  and 
that  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
Rome,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  The  con- 
queror obtained  the  surname  of  Auimin/tmu. 
Flor.  2,  c.  Vd.'-Appian.  ifer.-^Paierc.2,  c.  3.— 
— Ctc.  1,  off.^Strab.  3.— Mfte,  2,  c.  6.— Pi«<.— 
J5Rwa/.2,od,  12,  V.  I. 

NuMENTAXA  VIA,  a  road  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer,  through  the  gate  Viminalis. 
I<t9.  3,  c.  52, 

NcMiciA  VIA,  one  of  the  greit  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  the  capital  to  the  town  of  Brun- 
dusium. 

NuMicius,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  near  La- 
vinium,  where  the  dead  body  of  ^neas  was 
found, and  where  Anna.  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
herself.  Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  150,  Ac— SiZ.  1,  v. 
359.— Orwi.  Akl.  14,  v.  358,  &c.  f^ist.  3,  v. 
6i3. 

NOmTdia,  an  inland  country  of  Africa,  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  BUdid- 
gerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  south  by  Qastulia,  west  by 
Mauretania,  and  east.by  a  part  of  Libva  which 
•was  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  JfomadA$,  and  afterwards  Jfwmida. 
It  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
occasion  of  the  third  Punic  war,  on  account  of 
the  offence  he  had  received  from  the  Cartha- 

S'niaiw.  Jufirurtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Jiiba 
e  father  and  son.  It  was  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor.  The  Numidians  were  ex- 
cellent warriors,  and  in  their  expediiions  they 
always  endeavoured  to  engasre  with  the  enet^y 
in  the  night  time.  They  rode  without  saddles 
or  bridles,  whence  they  have  been  called  in- 
fraiU.  They  had  their  wives  in  common  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  antiquity. 
SaUust.  in  Jug.^Flor.  %  c.  15.— »rad.  2  and 
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for  the  divisions  of  Numidia,  ViJL  Aiuiyti, 
Massaaiyli,  and  Afoniretenta. 

Nursia,  now  Korxa^  a  town  of  Pice&um, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Kunina.  Its  situa- 
tion was  exposed,  and  the  air  considered  as  on- 
wholesome.  SU.  U.  8,  V.  416.—  Virg,  jEn.  % 
V.  7ie.— Aferttoi.  13,  ep.  20.— Xro.  26,  c.  45w 

Nymphjbdm,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol- 
Ionia,  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
also  an  oracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  continual  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  from  the  plains.  "  Strabo 
supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  mine  of  bitu- 
men liquified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  vicinitv 
whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the  earth 
which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  slated  1^ 
Pofiidonius.  Pliny  says  this  spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  coimrmed  by  Dio 
Cassius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle.  The  phenoraenon  no- 
ticed by  the  writers  here  mentioned  has  beea 
verified  by  modern  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  StienUza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  SiUckitza.'*  Cram.  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  satyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  to 
Sylla  as  ^e  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated 
Dy  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  articu- 
lations were  unintelligible,  and  the  Roman 
spumed  from  him  a  creature  which  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  that 
of  a  man,    Plul,  in  SyUa.—Dis,  41.— Piin.  5, 

c.  29.— S/rfl*.  7.-1,11?.  42,  c.  36  and  49. IL 

A  city  of  Taunca  CheRonesus. The  build- 
ing at  Rome  where  the  nymphs  were  worship- 
ped, bore  also  this  name,  being  adorned  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
coolness. 

Ntsa,  or  Nysba,  I.  a  town  of  JEthiopia,  at 
the  south  of  Egypt,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  was  sacred  to  the  god  Bacchus, 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  n3rmphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name'of  Dionysius, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Ai^r  and  N«#a. 
the  n*«rne  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  d 
bis  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
seat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  east.  Diodonp.  in  his 
third  and  fourth  book^,  has  given  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  the  birth  pf  the  god  atNysa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  this  Indian 
Nvsa  that  is  properly  called  Jfagar.  This 
term,  which  signifies  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  T-ariicuIarly,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence,  upon  this. 
It  was  also  called  Tionvsopolis.  Ckamiard. — 
Mela,  3,  c.  l.—OvU.  Met.  4,  v.  13,  Ac— ItoZ. 
7,  V.  198.— Cttrt.  8,  c.  10.— Fir/r.  -f?n.  6,  v. 

805. According  to  so^^e  geographers  there 

were  no  less  than  ten  places  of  the  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  was  on  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
famous  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  such  an  un- 
common manner,  that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in 
the  ground  in  the  m-^ming,  it  immediately  pro- 
duced grapes,  which  were  full  ripe  in  the-even- 
ing. II.  A  city  of  Thimce. IIL  Another, 
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I  OB  the  top  o€  mounf  Panumis,  and  sa- 
cred 10  Bacchus.    Jit/o.  7,  v.  63. 

O. 

01ns,  ''certain  fertile  spots  in  the  Libyan 
deseit,  which,  firom  the  peculiarity  of  their  sitoa- 
doD,  amid  an  ocean  of  sand,  have  been  dbnomi- 
Bated  islands.  The  term  Oasis,  in  the  ancient 
laDgaaipe  of  the  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  a  distinction  sufficiently  intelligible  when 
eontrasted  with  the  vast  wilderness  around,  in 
which  even  the  most  savage  tribes  have  not  ven- 
tured to  take  up  thei  r  abode.  Like  Egypt  itself; 
theie  isohued  dependancies  have  been  described 
in  venr  opposite  colours^  by  different  writers. 
The  Greete  called  them  the  islands  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  and  without  doubt  they  appear  delightful  in 
the  ^es  of  the  traveller,  who  nas  during  many 
painfalweeks  suffered  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert  But  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  as- 
Mci  1^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  not  un- 
tregoenlly  assigned  them  as  places  of.  banish- 
ment. The  state  malefactor  and  the  ministers 
of  ihe  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  dajrs  as  exiles  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.  They  were  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number*,  the  Great  Oasis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargehf  the  little  Oasjs, 
or  that  of  El  Kmssar ;  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  frequently  called  Siwak.  To  these  is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  ge- 
ographer except  Olympiodorus,  and  which  was 
never  seen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstone  visited  it  about  ten  years  ago.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insulated  ^pots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  M.  Pon- 
cet,  who  examined  it  in  lG9fl,  says  l^tat  it  con- 
tains many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure. 
It  is  the  firet  stage  of  the  Dorfur  caravan,  which 
aswmbles  at  ^iaut^  being  aliout  four  days  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  .same  dis- 
tance from  FoLTslund.  Sir  F.  Hcnniker  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
ehiiectore  which  happened  to  fall  under  his 
notice  in  this  Oasis.  There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  smnll  building  conrposed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
only  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  '  even 
these,  inrtead  of  being  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stimes.'  He  adds,  that 
the  snrface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
lamina  of  salt  and  sand  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
appesrance  as  if  a  ploughed  iield  had  been 
flooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
off  frmn  under  the  ice.  This  remark  sng|?ests 
a  qoestion  relative  to  the  orierin  of  these  grassy 
islands  m  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  that 
*ey  may  be  attributed  to  the  vegetation  which 
voold  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
^«er;  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
«fl  k  fiadnaUy  iBciMatd  to  the  txi«iit  of  teve^ 


ralleagnes.  They  are  onivenaUy  samnaid^d 
by  higher  ground,— a  circumstance  which  ac- 
coimts  for  the  abundance  of  moisture.  The 
climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  espe- 
cially in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  in  the 
Western  Oasis  are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in 
torrents,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the 
rocks;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  made 
his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the  total  want 
of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficientlyproves  th« 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, and  hot  at  their  sources;  but,  as  they 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  princi- 
cipal  means  of  life.  The  water,  notwithstand- 
ing,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cooled  in 
an  earthen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
Bdiaia.  El  Cazar,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
principal  town.  '  The  situation  ot  the  place,  we 
are  told,  is  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eoainence 
at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rode  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
fil  led  with  palm,  acacia,  citron,  and  various  other 
kind  of  trees,  some  of  which  .are  rarely  se<» 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
an  old  temple  or  convent  called  Dtur  d  Uadywr^ 
about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-five  wide,  but 
presenting  nothing  either  very  magnificent  or 
curious.  The  first  chamber  is  24  feel  by  20, 
supported  by  four  pillars  five  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  shafl,  the  walls,  as  far  as  the^r  aje  visiblei 
being  traced  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  is  caryed  over  one  of  the 
doors.  This  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve  vil- 
lages, of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles 
of. each  other;  the  remaining  two  being  much 
farther  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  ihtiks  express  their  belief  that  there 
is  inhabited  land  to  Ine  westward. — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  that  direction,  met  at  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  as 
compelled  them  to  return.  The  Little  Oasis, 
or  that  6f  El  Kassar,  has  been  less  visited  then 
either  of  the  two  others  which  have  b«*en  longest 
known  to  European  travellers.  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belzoni, 
who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from 
the  valley  of  J'ayoum,  arrived,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day,  on  the  brink  of  whathe  calls  the 
FZteflA.— that  is,  the  El  Woh,  or  El  Ouah, 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  more  common 
term  oasis.  He  deecrihes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rocVs,  forrring  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  breadth.  There  is  only  a  smftU 
portion  cultivated  at  present,  but  there  are  many 
proofs  remaining  that  it  must  at  one  time  have 
been  all  under  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
nni?pment  it  mi«ht  again  be  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  mention  the  Oasis  of  Siwak,  in 
some  respects  the  most  interestinsr  of  the  whole, 
and  more  especially  as  connected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  it  js 
generally  understood  to  contain.  It  is  .situated 
m  lat.  29<=»  12'  N.,  and  in  long.  96^  6'  E. ;  be- 
ing  abont  six  miles  Ion*',  and  between  four  and 
five  in  widih,the  nearest  distance  from  the  river 
of  E^ypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tndtww^ 
5J97  ^  . 
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A  laift  pToportioD  of  the  land  u  oceQ- 
pt«d  by  date-uneetf ;  dal  ihe  paLm,  the  pomegra- 
nate, tae  fig,  the  oii^e,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the 
plum,  and  even  the  apple,  are  said  to  dourisa  in 
the  gardens.  No  soil  cdn  oe  mure  fertile.  Tepid 
•prmgs,  too,  holding  salts  in  solution,  are  nume- 
rous larougaout  the  district ;  and  it  is  imagined 
that  the  frequency  of  eannquakes  is  connected 
with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrounding 
country."  RasuL's  Egifpt.  "Towards  the 
isthmus  of  Stuz  there  is  au  Oasis  called  Korayn 
by  the  innaDiianis  of  the  country.  It  contains 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  theii  gardens,  and 
about  4(XX)  inhaoiiants.  In  the  same  direction 
is  SaUkeyd^  another  Oasis,  .shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.  It  contains  ten  villages  and 
about  6(KN)  inhabitants."  MUU-Btua. 

Oaxbi,  a  river  of  Crete,  wjbich  received  its 
name  from  Oaxus  the  son  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
Eel.  1,  V.  65. 

OaaiNGA,  now  Akr^  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  above  Rimmagen. 

OCBU.UM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisaipina,  in  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  stojd  near  the  source  of  the 
Cluso,  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  is  now  Uxea/u,  in  PiedmotU. 

OcHA,  a  mountain  of  fiutxBa,  and  the  name 
%       of  EuboBa  itself. 

OoBus,  a  river  of  Asia,  belonging  in  antiqoi- 

2f  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  rising  oo  the  bor- 
ers of  that  coudiry  and  of  the  province  of 
Margiana.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  DahaB  from  the  Derbies,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Hyrcania,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  **  Tne  largest  river," says 
Bialie-Brun, "  of  KAoroizan,  the  'Pedzen  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients,  loses 
itself  in  a  marshy  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  Balkan."  MaUe-Brun. 

OaicuLUfti,  now  OtricoU^  a  town  of  Umbria 
near  Rome.  Cic.  pro  MU.^Iav.  19,  c.  41. 

OutodOrus,  a  principal  town  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhjetia,  in  the  Vallis  Pen- 
nina,  now  Le  Valais.  It  was  situated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Drance  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modern  town  is  called  Martignf. 

OcTooBSA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Ciierior,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  in  the  coun- 
t]jr  of  the  Uercaones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
ris.  It  is  now  Mjquinenza  in  Arragon.  Cos. 
B.  G.  1,  c.  61. 

Odrbsws,  a  sea-pon  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Eazine  Saa,  in  Lower  Mcesia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  supposed  to  be  Varna,  Ovid. 
1,  Trisl.  9,  V.  37. 

Odbium,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pericles.     Vid.  Alhena. 

OoaYtf,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abdera  and  the  river  Ister.  T he  epithet 
of  Odrvsius  is  oflen  applied  to  a  Thraoian. 
09id.  AfH.  6,  V.  490,  1.  13,  v.  554.— Ste/.  Aek. 
1,  V.  184.— Ltu.  39,  c.  53. 

ODvn&tJM,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
ofPacbynus. 

CEa,  a  city  of  Africa.     VU.  Trijioli. 

CEbalia,  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  CEbalns,  and  thence  OSfta- 
Udu  putr  is  applied  to  Hyacinthus  as  k  native 
of  the  country,  and  (BMUu  ianguis  is  used 
to  dmniMaatt  his  blood.     Ptm.  %  c  1.-- 


AfoUpd.  3,  c.  10.^— Tho  saaoo  name  is  (Itob 

to  Tarenium,  because  built  by  a  liacedemoniaa 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  by  Ublba- 
lus.     ^irg.  G.  4,  V.  125.— ibU.  12,  v.  451. 

cEcHALiA,  L  a  country  of  Peloponnesus  in  La- 
conia, with  a  small  town  of  lue  same  name. 
Tnis  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Euryius  was  king  over  it,  from  wnicn  circum- 
stance it  i&  olten  called  Kurylopoiu. 11.  A 

snuli  town  ot  isluocea,  where,  according  to  some, 
£uryias  reigned,  and  noc  m  Peloponnesus. 
Stralf.ti,  9,  and  10.— Kirg.  ^'».  H,  v.  *^1.— 
OoU.  BercU.  9,  MU,  9,  v.  Vi6.^£>ophoc.  vn 
Throe.  74,  aud  iSckol. 

(£nb,  a  small  town  of  Aigolis.  The  people 
are  called  (EtiMda. 

CKstADSt  a  town  of  Acamania,  "on  the 
Acnelous,  a  liule  above  the  sea,  and  surroonded 
by  marsnes,  cau^d  by  tne  overilowings  of  the 
river,  whicn  rendered  iia  place  of  great  strength, 
and  deterred  the  Athenians  from  undenaiung 
its  siege ;  wnen,  unlike  tne  other  cities  of  Acar- 
nania,  it  embraced  tne  cause  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  Ainens.  Ai  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  ii  was  nowever  compelled  by 
the  Acarnanian  confederacy  to  enter  mio  an  al- 
liance with  tnat  power.  I'ne  same  wriusr  gives 
us  to  understand  tnat  (Eniad^e  was  tirst  lound- 
ed  by  Alcmjeon,  according  to  an  oracle  which 
he  consulted  alter  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
and  that  the  province  was  named  after  his  son 
Acarnan.  Tne  i£a>lidns,  having  in  process  ci 
time  conquered  that  part  of  Acarnania  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Acnelous,  became 
aldo  possessed  oti£niadie;  when  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  under  circumstances  apparently 
of  great  hardship  aud  cruelty,  for  wuich  it  is 
said  they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  t  he  Great.  By  the  ad  vice  oi  Cas- 
sander  the  CEniadae  settled  m  Sauria,  (probably 
Tbyria,)  anoiher  Acarnanian  town.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  JEliolians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate CEniadae  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  an  expedition  reiaied  by 
Poly  bins.  This  monarch,  aware  ol'the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place 
so  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, fortified  th^  citadel,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.  In  the 
second  Punic  war  this  town  was  again  taken 
by  the  Romins,  under  Val.  Laevinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  .£:olian&,  their  allies.  But,  on  a  rup- 
ture taking  place  with  that  people,  it  was  finu* 
ly  restored  to  the  Acarnan  ians.  We  most 
.search  for  the  remains  ot  GBniadsB  to  the  ea.<tt  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Acheloos.  The  roins 
which  Sir  W.  Gkll  describes  as  situated  above 
Missiloiigki  and  .the  lake  of  Anaislieo^  on  the 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene^  seem  to  possess  many 
of  the  characteristic  features  appertaining  to 
(Eniadae.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  AcUelous,  unless 
indeed  the  river  once  fell  into  the  lake  of  AnaU- 
lico^  which  is  possible :  and  a  tradition  to  that 
effect  is  alluded  toby  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  stronfi- 
Iv  argues  for  the  identity  of  the  two  plaoes.  u 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  remains 
visible  at  K%ria  irent  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  a  city  as  QSniadft.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describes  them  very  miomely, 
says,  that  the  walls  seem  not  to  be  above  two 
mil«a  in  cifanit  j  mm!  ih«  rains  of  tho  ibMire  on 
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ihe  MNitb  tidfi  of  Uie  c4^  show  it  to  have  been 
the  smallest  baildiDg  ol'  the  kind  in  Greece ;  he 
is  iherelore  of  opinion  that  Kuria  Irene  cannot 
be  lEoiadfle,  wiuch  he  places  at  'IVigardon. 
This  quesiUMi,  howeveii  cannot  be  decided  un- 
til Uie  wnole  of  the  Faracneioitis  has  been  well 
exaxnised.  Sir  W.  Uell  states  thai  tbere  are 
several  appearances  of  rained  cities  in  the  vicin- 
ity oi  Kuna  Irene ;  one  in  parucuiar  at  Garda- 
kOj  which  might  be  CEniadse."    Cram. 

(Enok,  1.  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  (Eneas 
fled  when  driven  from  Oaiydon.    faus.  S,  c. 

2&. IL  A  town  of  £lis  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

SLrab.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  H.—Paus.  1,  &c. 

(Ekon,  a  part  of  Locris  on  the  bay  of  Corinth. 

t£.MONA,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  island 
iBgina.    It  is  also  callM  CEnopia.  Htrodai.  8, 

c.  46. IL  A  town  of  Troas,  tbe  birth-place 

ot'the  nymph  CEnoile.    Slrab.  13. 

(Enopu,  one  of  the  ancient. names  of  the 
island  ^gina.     Ovid.  MA.  7,  v.  473. 

(ENdiw,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria.  ^'  It 
appears,  from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we 
bave  any  records,  that  the  southern  portion  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  irequented 
by  uie  Greelcs  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Onecia,  was  occupied  by  the  (Enotri, 
a  people  .concerning  whose  origin  it  would  be 
scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  writers  aitached  greater 
importance  to  the  subject  than  it  would  other- 
vise  have  appeared  to  deserve.  We  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licaroassas,  who  regarded  this  primitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  farther  identified  them  with  the  Aborigines 
of  the  Latin  writers,  iintiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author -who  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  aniiquiiies  of  Italy,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  CEnotri,  Itali,  Cho- 
Des,  and  Morgetes,  as  indigenous  tribes,  who  had 
pe<^led  the  southern  part  of  that  couniiy  long 
before  the  Greeks  formed  any  settlements  there : 
a  statement  which  could  hardly  be  reconcilea 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  the  CEnoirL  The 
best  informed  writers  among  the  modems  cer- 
tainly kx)k  upon  the  population  of  Italy  as  hav- 
ing been  disseminated  Irom  north  to  south ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  to  history,  that  a  contrary  notion 
will  scarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
this  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  (Enotri  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Italian  stock,  but  rather  ^as  the  last 
scion  propagated  in  a  southerly  direction.  They 
were  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
whom  tradition  represented  as  being  in  posses- 
lion  of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  CEno- 
inis.  It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
*Qftrk.  that  it  was  from  Italus,  aprince  of  the 
(Enotri,  that  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
have  been  derived ;  to  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  first  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
plaiioD,  and  other  institutions  tending  to  civi- 
lize his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects."    Cram. 

(Enotbia,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
w&rds  called  I/uAmta.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotras  the  son  of  Lycaun,  who  settled 
there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  The  G£no- 
jnaas  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Urn- 
hria,  and  as  far  as  Latinm  and  the  country  of 
Om  flihiiMi  aopQKdii^  tp  aane  wtat.  Tlw 


name  of  (Enotna'is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy. 
That  part  of  Italy  where  (Enotrus  settled,  was 
before  inhabited  by  the  Ausones.  IHowus.  BaL 
I,  c.  11.— Paw.  1,  c.  Z.-^Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  536, 
1.  7,  V.  85.— 7toi.  8,  V.  220.  "  The  name  of 
CEnotria,  deri  zed  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
(Enotri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  in  use 
among  ihe  Greeks,  but  it  was  applied  by  them 
to  thai  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  with  wh;ch 
they  were  then  acquainted."    Cram. 

IEnotrides,  two  small  island.s  on  the  coast  of 
Lncania,  where  some  of  the  Romans  were  ban- 
ished by  the  emperors.  They  were  called  bcia 
and  Pontia. 

(En(j8je,  small  islands  taear  Chios.    Plin.  5, 

c.  31.— 'litucyd.  8. Others  on  the  coast  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  Mtla^  %  c.  17. 
^Piin.  4,  c.  13. 

CEoNus,  a  small  river  of  Laconia.    lAv.  34, 

c.as. 

(Erob,  an  island  of  ^Boeotia,  formed  by  the 
Asopus.    Berodot.  9,  c.  50. 

Oi^TA,  I.  now  Banina^  a  celebrated  mountain 
between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  nas  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  <£ta,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  moimtains  which 
runs  from  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
gulf  of  Malia,  in  a  western  direction,  to  mount 
Findus,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Ambra* 
cia.  I'he  straits  or  passes  of  mount  CEta  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  from  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  passes  are  not  more  than 
25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,  c.  S.^-CainU.  66,  -r. 
bi.—ApoUod.  2.  c.  l.—Pans.  10,  c.  90,  Ac— 
Ovid.  Beroid.  9,  Met.  2,  v.  216,  1.  9,  v.  204, 
&c.— FtV^.  Ed.  H.—Plin.  25,  c.  b.-^&eneea  in 
Met. — Luean.  3,  Ac.  "  Mount  (Eta  extends 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  cotmtry  of 
the  Dorians,  and|till  further,  into  .£tolia,  while 
to  the  south  it  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Bceotia.  Its  modem 
name  is  Katavothra.  Sophocles  represents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags  of  (Eta.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Li vy,  was  named 
Callidromns>:  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  Romans  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio.  and  the  army  of  Antiochns ;  and 
owing  to  this  manceuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  Its  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mountain,  is  Anopaea.  It 
leads  along  this  ridge  as  far  as  Alponos,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  CEta 
we'-e  two  castles,  named  Tichius  and  Rhodun- 
tia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
.£tolians  against  the  Rinnans.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  chain  of  CEta,  thence  named  (Etaei. 
constituted  a  tribe  suflBciently  numerous  and 
warlike  toprove  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  La- 
cedsemonian  colony  of  Heraclea.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  was  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  under  oontiibutionbr 

Agis  king  of  Sparta."    Cram. II.  A  small 

fown  at  the  foot  of  mount  (Eta,  near  Tfaenno* 
pylae. 

(Ersr,  the  mountaineers  of  (E^  Vi4.  (Eta. 

(EiTLna,  or  (Eitluh,  •  towa  «C  LMonift, 
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ae  from  OStjlns,  one  of 
SeraptB  had  a  temple 


vUdi  neeivw  its  ni 
the  heroes  of  Aigos. 
there.    Pout,  3,  c  85. 

Ooi.o«A,  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  east 
of  Comica,  iamons  for  wine,  and  now  called 
MmUCkriMio.    PUn.2,c.e. 

Oof  ou,  a  name  of  <Nie  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
in  BcBOtia.  iMcan.  1,  r.  675.— ^An  ancient 
name  of  BoBotia,  from  Ogyges,  who  reigned 
there. — The  island  of  Calypso,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Lacinium  in  Magna  Grscia, 
where  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  situation, 
and  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's  island,  is 
disputed  by  some  writers.  PUn.  3,  c.  10.— 
B^iMT.  CM.  l,v.  58  and  85, 1.5,  V.  254. 

Olbu.  J.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu- 
flBce  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenes,  about 
16  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Boryslkenes  and  MUeto- 
foUSt  becaose  peopled  by  a  Milesian  colony,  and 
It  now  supposed  to  be  Oczakcw.    Strab.  7.— 

PU%.  4,  c.  13. II.  A   town   of  Bithynia. 

Mikh  1,  c.  19. III.  A  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonensis.    MUa^  3,  c.  5.^ IV.  The  capital 

of  Sardinia.    Gaiu4ian, 

OLcmmnM,  or  Olcdiium,  now  Jhdcigno,  a 
town  of  DaUnatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  Liv.  45, 
c96. 

Ouiaoe,  or  Oliros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
about  16  miles  in  circumference  j^separated  from 
Paras  l^  a  strait  of  seven  miles,  virg.  Mn.  3, 
T.  196.— Oritf.  Akt.  7,  y.  469.— P/in.  4,  c.  13. 
The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to  Pares, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
tinaros,  which  still  remains  to  it  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  of  AnUparo.  It  is  not  included  by 
Strabo  among  the  Cyclades. 

OlSnus,  or  Olknum,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  Patrs  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthsa,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter,  is  called  Omenta,  from  its  residence 
there.  Pom.  7,  c.  ^.^Ovid.  Met.  3.— SKraA. 
S.'-ApcUod,  1,  c.  8. II.  Another  in  JStolia. 

Olimpo,  now  lAsbon^  a  town  of  ilncient 
Spain  on  the  Tagns,  sumamed  F>licitasMia, 
(PUn.  4,  c.  22.)  called  by  some  Ulyssiopo,  and 
•aid  to  be  founded  by  Ulysses.  Mela,  3,  c.  1. — 
fiWtmcs,  93.  The  fable  of  the  founding  of 
Olisipo  was  not  by  any  means  ancient,  as  the 
town  itself  was  probably  not  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Lusitania. 

Ourmoi,  a  town  of  Lusitania.    Mela,  3,  c.  1. 

Oluus,  a  river  nsing  in  the  Alps  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Po,  now  called  the  OgUo.  Plin. 
9,c.l03. 

Olmius,  a  river  of  Bosotia,  near  Helicon,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.  Vid,  Bdicon.  SUU.  Theb. 
7,v.984. 

Oi«pjB,  "  a  fortress  situated,*  as  anpears  from 
Thucydides,  on  a  height  dose  to  the  shore  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  historian  adds, 
that  the  Acamanians  held  here  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. A  decisive  victory  was  gained  hereby  the 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  over  the  Ambraeiots 
and  Peloponnesians.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
avent,  01p«  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  has  ever  mentioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stepbanns  Byz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides.  Modem  mapspoint  out  some  rains 
flftthtiilipKohablyoecunMbyOlpa.''  Otmi." 


Oltmpu,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  left  or 

southern  bank  of  the  Alphens,  opposite  Pisa. 
The  Eleans  and  Pisatft  long  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  this  town,  and  of  the  temple,  from 
which,  together  with  the  games  there  celebrated, 
it  derived  its  sacred  character.     "  The  final 
struggle  took  place  in  the  forty-eighth  Olyn^oad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  asPauaanias  affirms, 
supported  by  the  Triphylians,  and  other  nei^- 
bonring  towns,  which  had  revolted  frt>m  Ellis, 
made  war  upon  thai  state.    The  Eleans,  how- 
ever, aided  oy  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  des- 
truction of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate 
towns.    According  to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from 
Olympia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  site 
near  that  of  Miracca.  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  Antilala ;  but  Pan- 
sanias  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.    The  Olympic 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  first  institute  and 
solemnized  by  Hercules,  who  also  planted  the 
sacred  grove  called  Altis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.    The  site  was  already  celebmted  as 
the  seat  of  an  oracle :  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleans  had  conquered  the  Pisatie,  and  destroy- 
ed their  city,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.   This 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture,  with  a  peri- 
style. It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pedimeot,  nioety-five  in  widib^ 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  roof, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt 
um,  wascoverea  with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the   countiy, 
named  Libo.    In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments,  stood  a  figure  of  Victory  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's 
head.    Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers,  the  offering 
of  the  Roman  geDend  Muromius  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Achflpan  war,  were  also  affixed  to 
the  outside  frieze.    The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelop  and 
(Enomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippoaamia-, 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cla- 
deus :  tnese  were  all  by  Psonius,  an  artist  oi 
Meode  in  Chalcide  Thrace.     In  the  pot^terior 
pediment  Alcamenes  bad  sculptured  tne  baale 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.    The  other  pans 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with   suqects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.    On  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  spec- 
tator passed  the  statue  of  Iphitus  crowned  by 
Ecechiria  on  the  right ;  and  advancing  through 
a  double  row  of  columns  supporting  porticoes, 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  ck*f  d^trum 
of  Phidias.    The  god  was  represented  as  seal- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory,  stndded  with  precious  stones,  and  further 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.    The  Olympian  deity  was  ponrtrayed 
by  the  great  Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  atti- 
tude and  action  conceived  by  Homer.    The 
fisrnre  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast 
proportion's,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  ceil  ins*,  which  suggested  (he  id««  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  roof.    The  head 
was  crowned  with  olive.    In  the  right  hand  it 
?rasped  an  imaee  of  Victory,  and  in  the  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  diffbrent  metals, 
onwhiohwts  perched  an.  ca^  Both  tha  aan* 
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dabaadTOtiire  wtn  of  gold ;  die  latter  was 
also  ariched  with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flow- 
en  by  Pamnos,  the  brother,  or  as  some  say,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  An  enclosure  surrounded 
the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  prevented 
from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  also  de- 
conued  with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which 
are  minntely  described,  together  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
sDpporters,  by  Pausanias.  Within  the  Altis, 
or  sacred  groye,  was  the  temenus  of  Pelops, 
whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among  heroes,  as 
mach  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This  con- 
secrated precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned 
with  plantauons  and  statues.  The  hero  him- 
self, as  we  learn  from  Piodar,  reposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  AJpheus,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jnpjier.  Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any 
▼estiges  of  the  numerous  Duildings,  statues,  and 
monnments,  so  elaborately  detailed  hj  Pausar 
njas.  Chandler  could  only  trace  '  the  walls  of 
the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  many 
feet  high,  and  well  built,  the  stones  all  mjured, 
and  manifestiDg  the  labour  of  persons  who  have 
endeavoaredby  boring  to  set  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive 
capital  remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice bad  been  of  the  Doric  order.'  Mr.  Revett 
add5,  'that  this  temple  appears  to  be  raiher 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in 
no  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.'  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
Sir  W.  Gell  reports,  *  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Alpheus,  and  fifW-five  geographic  paces  distant 
Irom  the  hill  of  Saturn.  There  are  several 
boshes  which  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
LaUa  are  oOen  employed  in  excavating  the 
aones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
podrome, or  buildings  serving?  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games.  These  accompany 
the  road  to  Miracca  on  tbe  right.to  Some  dis- 
tance. The  whole  valley  is  very  beautiful.' " 
Cram. 

OLTMnAfl,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
rains  of  Trapezus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
Pausanitt5  remarks,  "there  is  a  fountain  here 
which  is  denominated  Olympias,  the  water  of 
which  flows  only  every  other  year :  and  fire 
ascends  near  t be  fountain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, that  the  baule  between  the  giants  and  the 
gods  Was  fought  here,  and  not  at  Pellene  in 
Thiace :  in  consequence  of  which  they  sacri- 
fice here  to  lighming,  storms,  and  thunder." 
fans. 

Oltmpcs,  now  Lacka^  a  mountain  of  Greece, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hear 
Tens  with  its  top ;  and,  from  that  circumstance, 
thevhave  placed  the  residence  of  the  srods  there, 
and  have  made  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  It  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  is  covered  with  pleasant  woods, 
caves,  and  grottoes.On  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
according  to  the  Motions  of  Ae  poets,  there  was 
ocitbcT  wind  nor  rain,  nor  clouds,  but  an  eter- 
nal spring.  Hcmer.  II.  1,  &c.— Ttrjf.  JEn.  2, 
6,  &c.~Opti.  Met.—lAuan,  6.— Afeii,  3,  c.  3. 
— aroft.  8.  "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 
JMockori  at  its  foot,  observes, '  We  had  not  be- 


fore been  aware  of  the  extreme  wictniiy  cf  the 
town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the  thi<dc 
fogs  which  hung  over  us  roir  three  successive 
days,  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leav* 
ing  it,  and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw 
through  an'  opening  in  the  fog  a  iaint  outline  of 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almost  to  overhang  the 
place,  and  so  aerial  in  their  aspect,  that  tor  a 
few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  however, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sun-beams  resting  on  the 
snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a 
dark  olue  sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and 
mist  that  hung  apon  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  transient  view  we  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  precipices  of 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  mtervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothea  with  forest 
trees.  The  oak,  chesnut.  beech,  plane-tree, 
dec.  are  seen  in  great  abunaance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain ;  and  towards  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  large  forests  of  pine 
spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities,  giving 
that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.' "    Cram. 

Olynthus,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia. It  stood  "  at  the'  head  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  that  of 
Sithonia,  ana  was  founded  probably  by  the- 
Chalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Enboea.  '  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  it  was  afterwards  held  by  tbe 
Bottiaei,  who  had  been  expelled  ftrom  the  Ther- 
maean  gulf  by  the  Macedonians ;  but  on  the  te- 
volt  of  Potidasa,  and  other  towns  on  this  coast, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artabazus,  a  commander  of  Xerxes,  who  put 
all  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Torone  and  the  Chal- 
cidians. Perdiccas,  some  years  after,  persuaded 
the  Bottiaei  and  Chalcidians  to  abandon  their 
other  towns,  and  make  Olynthus  their  principal 
city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians.  In  this  war  the  Olynthi- 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantages  over  that 
republic;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  ena- 
bled them  efifectually  to  preserve  their  freedom 
and  independence,  which  was  distinctly  recog- 
nised by  treaty.  From  this  time  the  republic 
of  Olynthus  gradually  acquired  so  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  nonhem  states  of 
Greece,  that  it  roused  the  jealousjr  and  excited 
tbe  alarm  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern 
republics,  A^l^eiis  and  Lacedsmon.  Tbe  Olyn- 
tbians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  federal  sy^ 
tern,  afterwards  so  successfully  adopted  by  die 
Achaeans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  tbe 
smaller  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  and 
l^  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  several  im- 
portant places  from  the  dominions  of  Amyntaa 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting  himself  from  these  encroachments. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  ftrom  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  ApoUonia  and  Acanthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immediately 
threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at* 
tention  of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  po- 
litical importance,  to  this  rising  power,  it  wax 
determined  in .  a  general  aaaenibly  of  the  Pal^ 
9U 
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i  •tatis  to  despatch  an  umy  of  tea 

onsaad  men  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their 
powerful  and  persevering  antagonists,  and  were 
at  length  forced  to  sue  lor  peace;  which  was 

EM  on  condition  that  they  should  acknow- 
their  dependance  on  Sparta,  and  take  part 
its  wars.  We  afterwards  find  Philip  and 
the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with 
the  view  of  expelling  that  power  (rom  Thrace. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  induced  this  repub- 
lic to  alMUQdon  the  interest  of  Macedon  in  fa- 
vour of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed ;  but 
the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch ; 
and  the  AUienians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces 
to  the  support  of  Olynthus,  under  the  command 
of  Chares.  On  obtaining  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Olynthus  was  sixty  sta- 
dia from  Potidna,  and  within  sisht  of  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides.  Xeno- 
pbon  mentions  a  river  that  flowed  near  it,  but 
of  which  he  does  not  give  us  the  name.  The 
rains  of  Oljmthus  are  now  called  Agios  Mn- 
mas."    Cram, 

Oltris,  a  river  near  Thermopvlae,' which,  as 
the  m3rthologists  report,  attenipted  to  extinguish 
the  funeral  pile  on  which  Hercules  was-  con- 
sumed.   Strab.  9. 

Omolb.     Vid,  Homoie. 

Omphalos,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

Onchestus,  a  town  of  Bceotia.  in  the  time 
of  Pansanias  this  place  was  in  ruins.  It  is  thus 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  ruins  of  the 
eit^  Oncbestus  are  about  fifteen  stadia  distant 
from  this  mountain ;  and  th^  say  that  Oncheo- 
toa  the  son  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  this  city. 
At  present,  indeed,  a  temple  and  statue  of  On- 
chestian  Neptune  remain :  and  there  is  likewise 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
turning  from  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  to  the 
left  hwd,  and  proceeding  to  the  distance  of 
iUx>ut  fifty  stadia,  yon  will  arrive  at  the  city 
ThespijB."    Pan*.  9,  c.  86.- 

Okbum.  "  Oneium  was  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneian  mountains,  and 
oommaa^ng  the  pass  which  led  through  them. 
This  place  must  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
above  Mtriese,  and  near  the  village  of  Ifexomi- 
U  Affona."  Cram. . 

OivuoNATHos,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
JMa  de  Ssrvi^  in  the  Sinus  LAconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cythera.  "  This  promontory, 
which  is  distant  from  Asopus  about  two  hun- 
idred  stadia,  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  is 
called  tke  janhbone  of  an  ass.  It  contains  a 
temf^  of  Miaerva,  'which  is  without  a  statue 
and  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
A^memnon.  There  is  also  a  monument  here  of 
Cinadns,  who  was  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.''  Paiis. 

Opriades,  an  island  on  the  ooaSt  of  Arabia, 
80  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 
ftnnd  there.  It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  considered  valuable  for  tne  topaz  it 
produced.    Diod.3. 

Opbis,  a  small  rirer  of  Arcadia,  which  &lls 
iHtoflMAIplwns. 


OpanaA,  tha  aneient  mmt  of  Lwuvi*. 

A  small  island  near  Crete.— A  town  of  Sof* 
matia. ^An  island  near  the  Baleares  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  berpenis  which  it  oto- 
duced  <o^if  serpens,)  It  is  now  called  #br* 
menUra. 

Opia,  aneople  of  the  south  of  Italy.  '*  The 
Opici,  or  Osci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
central  region  of  Italy,  extendi  themselves 
largely  both  west  and  east  In  the  first  direc- 
tion they  formed  the  several  communities  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Latins,  Rutuli,  Vol- 
sci,  Campani,  and  Sidicini.  In  the  central  dis- 
tricts they  constituted  the  Sabine  nation,  from 
whom  were  descended  the  Picentes,  as  well  as 
the  JEqui,  Marsi,  Hemici,  Peligni,  Vestini, 
and  Mamicini.  From  the  Opici  again,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Libumi,  an  Illyrian  natioA 
who  had  very  earlv  formed  settlements  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  we  most  derive  the  Anuli 
and  Daunii,  Peucetiiand  Poddiculi,' Calaon, 
lapvges,  and  Messapii."  Cram. 

Opis,  a  town  (m  the  Tigris,  afterwards  called 
Antiochia.    Xenopk.  Anab.  3. 

OpiTEaoiNi,  a  people  near  Aquileia,  on  the 
Ad  riatic.  Their  chief  city  is  called  OpUergttm, 
now  Oderzo.  Ijucan.  4,  y.  416. 

Opus,  (opuiUis^)  "  one  of  the  most  andent 
cities  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrhs.  .  Strabo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  9ea,  and 
that  the  distance  between  it  and  Gynus,  its  em- 
porium, was  sixty  stadia.  Livy  places  Opus  one 
mile  only  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the 
researches  of  modem  travellers;  but  its  rains 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Alachi^  and  east  of  7\Uanta,  The 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Opuntius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opuntians  was  peculiar,  since  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administra- 
tion to  one  magistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  furnished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides  the 
Athenian  general."    Cram. 

Grates,  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  Ovid. 
ex  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.  As  this  river  is  not 
now  known,  Vossius  reads  Crates,  a  river  which 
is  found  in  Scythia.  Vol.  Flaec.  4,  v.  719.— 
Tkwyd.  4. 

Orbelus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace  or  Macedo- 
oia,  which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  se- 
parating Peeonia  from  Dardania  and  Moesia.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  tl^is  appellation  was 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  ridge  more  usually 
called  Hsmus  and  Rhodope.  Diodorus  states 
that  Cassander  established,  in  the  district  around 
mount  Orbelus,  now  Bgrison  Dagh^  a  body  of 
Illyrian  Autariats,  who  had  wandered  from 
their  country  and  infested  Pseonia."    Crtaa, 

OrcIIdrs,  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain,  now  called  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
island  by  Agricola,  who  presided  there  as  go- 
vernor.    TacU.  in  Agric.-^Jav.  9,  v.  161. 

Orchomenus,  or  Orchomenum,  I.  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  at  the  westt  of  the  lake  Copals.  It  was 
anciently  called  Mlaytia,  and  from  tbat  circnm- 
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i  th€  JnhiiWtMits  were  often  called  Miny. 

IBS  oi  Orchomenm.  There  was  at  Orchome- 
OBs  a  celebrated  temple,  bailt  by  Eteocles,  mh 
of  Cephinis,  aacred  to  the  Qraces,  who  were 
from  toerice  called  the  Orchomenian  gnddeeses. 
The  Inhabitants  founded  Teoe  in  conjuDction 
with  the  lonjans,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus. 
PUm.  4,  c  S.-'Btrodot.  1,  c.  146.^Pa«j.  9,  c. 

T!.Sintb.  9. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  at 

the  north  of  Mantinea.     Homer,  II.  S. III. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  with  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Stfob. 

Orxwticbb,  the  people  of  Ncftk  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  TacU,  Ann.  13,  c.  53. 

•Orjgbtjb,  a  people  of  Epirns.     Vid.  QrestU. 

OanTBAS.     Vid.  Badrianopohs. 

OutmoUt  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  18  miles 
ftom  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Orestheus,  a 
no  of  Livcaon,  and  originally  called  Orettke- 
juoa,  ana  afterwards  Oresieum,  fh>m  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  resided  there  for 
some  time  alter  the  murder  of  Clytenmestra. 
Amu.  8,  c.  8. — Bwripid. 

Obsstis,  or  Obestida,  a  nart  of  Macedonia. 
"The  Orestas  were  situatea  apparently  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Lyncestse,  ana,  like  them,  ori- 
ginally indqiendent  of  the  Macedonian  kings, 
thoogn  afterwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them  fre- 
ooenUy  connected  with  that  portion  of  northern 
Greece ;  indeed,  Steph.  Byz.  terms  them  a  Mo- 
loflsian  tribe.  At  a  later  period  the  Orestae  be- 
came subject  to  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon ;  bat, 
baring  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man iorce.  they  were  declared  free  on  the  con- 
closioo  or  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. The  country  of  the  OrestBB  was  appa- 
rently of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  tew 
towns.  Among  these  Orestia  is  named  bv  Ste> 
phflDus,  who  stales  it  to  have  been  the  birth- 
])lBoe  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagua.  ItKfoondap 
tion  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes.  This 
improbably  the  same  city  called  by  Strabo  Ar- 
eos  Oresticam,  bnilt,  as  he  affirms,  bv  Orestes. 
The  country  of  the  Orestae  correqxmds  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  Castoria,  a  town  of 
some  extent,  sitoated  near  the  lake  of  Ce^rtmm, 
to  whidi  it  now  gives  its  name.  Ctk^mm  is 
perhaps  the  KtXwtStov  of  Hierocles."    Cram, 

OBrrim,  a  people  of  Spain ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarmconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Bastica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  region  an- 
swers in  a  great  meastire  to  those  parts  of  Es- 
tramadnra  Sad  CastUe  which  lie  upon  the  Oua- 
dUna,  between  the  Sierra  Morma  and  the 
mofOBtauis  of  Toledo^  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
torn  being  now  denominated  Or^.  Iav.  81, 
c  11,  L  36,  c.  7. 

OBfiuB.     Vid.  Butiaa. 

Oboa,  or  Obgas,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  (ailing 
into  the  Mmander.    Sirab.^Plin. 

Obicdii,  or  Obiccs,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  bv  a  colony  fhim  Colchis, 
aecordinir  to  Pliny,  tt  was  called  tkyr^CamM, 
because  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Trof  or  Dardania,  reigned  over  the  country 
afler  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated  har- 
honr,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
on  aoeoont  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
defended.  The  tree  which  produces  the  tur- 
pentine crew  dMre  in  abundance.  Virg.  JBi%. 
10,  V.  VH^^Uv,  94,  c.  40.— Pftn.  9,  c.  89.— 
PiwL-SG 


Ckf.  Bdl.  Ch.  a,  c.  1,  Ac^-^lmam,  8,  t.  187. 

Oamm^  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  ftr 
all  the  most  eastern  parts  of  ^e  world,  such  as 
Parthia,  India,  Assyria,  Ac. 

Obit  A,  a  people  of  India,  who  submitted  to 
Alexander,  Ac.    £9^0^.  16. 

OaniNDDs,  a  river  of  lUyricum.  lAv.  44.  c  31. 

Ornba,  a  town  of  Argolis,  famous  for  a  bat- 
tle fought  there  between  the  T  ^M^mnuynj^^f 
and  Argives.    Diod. 

OaNiTHON,  a  town  of  Phmnicia,  betweMi 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Orobii.  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gfaul,  north  of 
the  Insubres.  "  Wc  are  surprised  at  first  to 
find  a  people  with  a  Qreek  name  in  this  part  cf 
Italy,  but  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  district 
by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Cesar.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  colony  was  Comum,  as  we  learn  from  Strur 
bo.  It  had  been  hitherto  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  proOTerity  under  the  name  of  Novum 
Comum.^    Cram. 

OROMtix>iiiy  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.     Theocrit.  7. 

Orontbb,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  of  Coelosy  ria,  and  running  along  the 
base  of  mount  Ubanus  mpon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Antioch,  the  defiles  ot  the  mountains  nve  ^ 
a  passage  to  the  sea,  into  which,  turning  almoBt 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  it 
discharges  itself.  Its  banks  were  formerly  lined 
with  flourishing  towns,  among  which  were 
Emessa,  Epipfa  ania,  Apamea,  Antioch,  and  the 
far-fiuned  and  beautiful  Daphne.  "  The  Oroo- 
tes  is  imdoubtedly  the  first  ot  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
dam  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasit  or  the  Obstinate.''  MnUe- 
Brun.  lyAnville  supposes  that  its  modem 
name  alludes  to  its  course,  which,  flowing  north, 
is  unlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nvers  of 
those  parts,  which,  like  the  Euphrate&  Tigris, 
Ac.  inclin  e  to  the  south.  In  Greek  autbora  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pausanias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name,  connect- 
ed with  the  mythology  of  the  east,  is  said  to  have 
given  place  to  that  of  Orontes  the  architect,  by 
whom  the  flrst  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
multuous and  rapid  stream.  Pomp.  MA.  Ed. 
Gran.  According  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  ftibulous  accountsconceming  it,  the  Oron- 
tes disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Oronleus  is  often  used 
as  83rrius.  Diomft.  Perieg. — Or>id.  Met.  9,  v. 
248.— «rfl*.  16.— Pffiw.  8,  c.  90. 

ObOpus,  I.  a  town  of  Boeotia.  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropus,  a  son  of  Macedon.  It  was 
the  ftrequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
called  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
last  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Atho- 
niaaa,  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Amphiatvos 
had  a  temple  there.  Poms.  t.  c.  34.— £Xnii.  9. 
—II.  A  small  town  of  EuMBa.<--^in.  An« 
other  in  Macedonia. 

OaosFBDi  MONs,  B  range  of  BMmtaina  \m 
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HttpaBia,  aeoompanying  the  line  of  (he  coast 
from  Calpe  to  the  Portus  Magnus,  at  which  the 
shore  diTeri^es  towards  the  north.  Here,  tam- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  envi- 
ron tlie  springs  of  the  Bsetis.  In  anticjfaity,  this 
ridge  of  hiUs  divided  the  Bastuli  Paem  from  the 
Tiuduii  and  Turdetani,  formmg,  in  modem 
geogn^hy,  the  line  of  separation  between  Gm- 
mada  and  Andahaia. 

Orttgu,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  the 
bay  of  Syracnse,  which  tormed  once  one  of  the 
four  Quarters  of  that  great  city.  It  was  in  this 
ialana  that  the  -celebrated  fountain  Arethusa 
arose.  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  famed  Sjrracuse,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  souls. 
It  has  suflfered,iike  the  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptions  of  JExatu    Virg.  JEn,  Zt 

y.GH.^Hom.  Od.  15,  v.  403. An  ancient 

name  of  the  island  of  Delos.  Some  suppose 
that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona.  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  (i»prv|)  by 
Japiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  of  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  (Mygia^  as  being  bom  there ;  as 
also  ApoUo.  Omd,  Akt.  1,  v.  6&1.  Flast.  5,  v. 
693.— Fir^,  JEn^  3,  v.  134. 

Obca,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Uwssca  in  Ar- 
f«^<m.    Lav.  34,  c.  10. 

Oaa,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsbi,  who  assisted  Tumus 
against  .£neas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Opid,  the  word  Osci  beinga  dimi- 
nutive or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage, the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
Uus  nation,  areoflen  mentioned  by  tne  ancients, 
and  from  their  indecent  tendency  some  suppose 
the  word  obscemwn  (quasi  oscen/wm)  is  aeriv- 
ed.  T\ieU.  Ann.  4,  c.  14. — Cic.  Fam.  7,  ep.  1. 
— L«r.  10,  c  ^.—Strab.  b.^Plin.  3,  c.  5.— 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  730.  "  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  sealers  in  Campania  with  whom 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  theOscans. 
Of  this  most  ancient  Italian  tribe  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  account  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referring  to  that  ooun  try.  It  will  be  seen 
from  thence  how  widelv  diffused  was  the  Os- 
can  name,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  Opici  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dissemination  of  this  vast  Italian 
fitmily  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lect still  in  use  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  lite- 
rature :  even  when  the  Oscan  name  had  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  language  was 
retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania,  though 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that 
much  prized  country."    Cram. 

Obismii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  the  Corisopoti,  the  northern  por- 
tion of'Brelagne  in  the  modem  department  of 
FHnisUrre. 

OsRHofiNE,  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
received  this  name  from  one  of  its  kings  called 
Osrhoes.  It  was  included  principally  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Chaboras. 

OsBA,  I.  a  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
Joined  to  mount  Olympns,  but  Hercules,  assome 


report,  separated  them,  and  madtbetwccB  thcB 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempt.  This  8epaF»> 
tion  of  the  two  mountains  was  more  prooaUy 
efiecied  by  an  earthquake,  which  hannmed,  as 
fabulous  accounts  represent,  about  1686  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Ossa  was  one  of  thooe 
mountains  which  the  giants,  in  their  wais  against 
the  gods,  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to  scale 
the  heavens  with  more  facility.  MUa^  S,  c.  3. 
— Orirf.  Met,  1,  v.  166, 1.  3,  v.  226, 1.  7.  v.  344. 
f\ui.  1,  V.  307,  1.  3,  V.  Ul.-^Strah.  d.—Lur 

can.  1  and  6.-- Virg.  G.  1,  v.  381. XL  A 

town  of  Macedcmia. 

OsTiA,  a  town  built  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  Ancus  Martins,  king  of  Rome,  about 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a  ceidirai- 
ed  harbour,  and  was  so  pleasantly  sitnated  that 
the  Romans  generally  spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  country-seat.  There  was  a  small 
tower  in  the  port,  like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria, 
built  upon  the  wreck  o(  a  large  ship  which  had 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  contained  the  <4w- 
lisks  of  Eg3rpt  with  which  the  Roman  emperois 
intended  to  adorn  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  the 
age  of  Strab({  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbour,  and  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
Ostia,  and  her  harbour  called  Portms,  became 
gradually  separated,  and  are  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea.  Fior.  1,  c.  4, 1. 3,  c  31. 
—Lit?.  1,  c.  33.— JMfete,  3,  c  4.— Sarfw*.— Pttn. 

Othrts,  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Thessalv,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Sirab.  d.-^Herodot.  7,  c.  139.— 
Virg,  uEn.  7,  v.  675.  This  mountain.  "  which, 
branching  out  of  Tjmophrestus,  one  ot  the  high- 
est points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
basm  of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  the  waters  which  flow- 
ed northwards  into  the  Peneusfrom  those  re- 
ceived by  the  Sperchius.  This  mountain  is 
often  celebrated  by  the  poets  ol  antiquity.  At 
present  it  is  known  by  the  diflferent  names  ot 
HeUavo^  Fari&ovo  and  Qsurn,*'    Cram, 

OxEJB,  the  most  western  of  the  Echinades. 
By  some  this  little  group  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  denominated  Thoee  by  Homer - 
and  Dulichium  is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the 
principal  one  in  size  and  importance.  They 
are  now  called  Curzolari^  the  chief  or  laigesi 
among  ihem  relaininj^  still  the  name  of  Qrto. 

Ozns,  a  river  of  Asia  towards  the  most 
northem  parts  which  the  ancients  pretended  to 
know,  and  which  indeed  they  knew  but  inaccI^ 
rately.  In  antiquity  it  rose  in  the  moimiains 
called  Imau.s,  and,  flowing  almost  west  to  the 
confines  of  Partbia,  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  Sogdiana  on  the  north.  So  far  the  notions 
nf  the  ancients  appear  to  hkve  been  generally 
accurate  and  uniform.  Dion3rsiu8  P^riegetes, 
however,  places  it  in  Sogidiana,  and  Polybius 
seems  to  infer  that  its  current  was  fanher  south 
than  the  borders  of  that  country,  and  belonged  to 
Bactriana.  Arrived  at  the  north-eastern  limit  of 
Margiana,  the  Oxus  turns,  with  an  indinatiott 
to  the  north,  throuffh  the  oountiy  of  the  Choras- 
mli,  the  modem  Shtrasm.  Here  Uie  notions  of 
the  most  authentic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  become  confbsed  in  relation  to  the 
course  and  mouth  of  this  river.    The  greater 
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r  deKribiBg  its  lineaseut  and  west  de- 
daie  that  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  Mela, 
and  even  Dionysins  Periegetes,  appear  to  have 
been  an^re  of  its  noitheni  bend,  though  they  do 
not  express  a  different  opinion  from  the  others 
in  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribuie  of 
its  waters.  Many  modems  have  been  disposed, 
from  these  varying  accomits,  to  suppose  that  the 
Ozos,  which,  with  the  name  of  GiAaHj  now 
flows  into  the  sea  of  Ar4U,  must  have  altered  its 
course  among  the  changes  of  ages ;  but  the  cal- 
culations of  Malte-Bnm  evince  the  identity  of 
the  course  of  this  river  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  times  to  which  those  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  D'Anville,  seems  to  have 
referred  to  this  river  under  the  name  of  Araxes. 
In  the  eepgraphy  of  modem  Asia  the  Oihon  be- 
longs, for  the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 
kara^  and  for  the  latter  to  Kharasm,  both  in  Tar- 
taiT.  In  treating  KAarasnij  Malte-Brun  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  river:  "  The  large 
hver  Gtkonj  or  AmoOj  which  crosses  this  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
six  or  seven  stadia  bruad.  It  is  too  deef  to  be 
forded.  A  similar  description  of  it  is  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers;  the  latter  speak  of 
inondations  occasioned  bv  it  When  it  arrives 
at  the  base  of  the  Weislula  mountains,  in  Kho- 
wttfom,  the  Oikan  is  separated  into  sevei-al 
canals  of  irrisation,  preserving  two  principal 
branches.  Tne  small  arm  of  the  GiAon  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  water.  The  other, 
when  the  water  Ls  hi^h,  spreads  over  a  marshy 
flat,  through  which  it  pisses ;  and,  like  all  ri- 
vers which  have  indinerent  banks,  it  is  some- 
times lefl  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

OxTURACJB,  a  nation  of  India.  T^^y  occu- 
pied the  country  now  OiUcke,  a  part  of  Mool- 
ian,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
famished  lara^e  contributions,  both  in  men  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition. 
.CVrt9,c.4. 

OxraTNcaim,  a  town  of  Egvpr,  now  Behnese^ 
some  distance  west  of  the  Nile  on  the  canal  of 
Joseph.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 
pointed  nose.  lyAnviUe. 
O16LS.     Vtd.  Loeri, 


pACHiKim,  or  Pachtmus,  now  Ptusaro^  apro- 
nontory  of  Sicily,  projecting  about  two  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  at  the 
sontb-east  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strab.  6. — Mela^ 
%  c.  7.  "Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  699.— Pai«.  5,  c.  25. 

Pactoi.U8,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rising 
is  mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Hennus, 
after  it  has  watered  the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  washed  himself  when 
lie  turned  into  gold  whatever:  he  touched ;  and 
irom  that  circumstance  it  ever  after  rolled  golden 
sands,  and  received  the  name  of  Ckrysorrhoas. 
It  is  called  Tmolus  by  Pliny.  Strabo  observes, 
that  it  had  no  golden  sands  in  his  age.  Virg. 
Ah.  10,  V.  143.— S»ra5.  IS.'-Ovid.  Md.  11,  v. 
«.-flferorf4rf.  5,  c.  110.— PZin.  33,  c.  8. 

PiniNuii,  now  Bondeno^  a  town  on  the  P^, 
'vbeie  it  bi»ins  to  branch  into  different  chan- 

KlU    l>iMk3,Cl6. 


Paods,  (now  called  the  Po.)  a  river  in  Italy. 
VU.  Eridamu, 

Paousa,  the  most  southern  mouth  of  the  Po. 
Vid.  Eridamts, 

P£MANi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qanl,  sappoaed 
to  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  the  west  of 
LMxembutg.  Ctes.  G.  2,  c.  4. 
*  PfONEc.  "  The  Paeonians  were  a  numerom 
and  ancient  nation,  thai  once  occupied  the  great- 
est part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  more  properly  called  Thrace, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  .£gean  as  far 
as  the  Euzine.  This  we  collect  ttom  Herodo- 
tus'sac(fountof  the  wars  of  that  people  with  the 
Perinthians,  aQreek  colony  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  By- 
zantium. Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Paeonians,  represents  them  as 
following  their  leader  Asteropaeus  to  the  siege' 
of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and  places  them  m 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius.  We 
know  also  from  Livy  that  Emathia  once'  bore 
the  name  of  Paeon  ia,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  passage  in  > 
the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the  Dar- 
dani  of  lUyria  hod  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Paeonia.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states, 
that  the  Paeonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  the 
Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination. 
Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Paeonians  around  the  Strymon,  informs 
us,  that  they  were  divided  into  humerous  small 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted  into 
A«iia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general,  who 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  b^ 
found  in  bis  fourth  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  that  historian,  that  these  Paeonians 
afterwards  effected  their  escape  from  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Those  who  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur- 
sued by  Xerxes  were  compelled  to  follow  thai 
monarch  in  his  expedition.  Herodotus  seems  to 
place  the  main  body  of  the  Pasonian  nation  near 
the  Strymon,  but  Tbucvdides  with  Homer  ex- 
tends their  territory  to  the  river  Axius.  But  if 
we  follow  Siraboand  Liyy,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as 
far  as  the  great  chain  of  mount  Scardus  and  the 
borders  of  Illyria.  In  genenil  terms  then  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace^ 
donia,  from  the  source  of  the  river  Erigonus, 
which  has  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  once  named 
Paeonia.  This  large  tract  of  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
the  second  and  t^ird  regions  of  Macedonia. 
The  Peponians,  though  constituting  but  one  na- 
tion, were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  pro- 
bably governed  by  a  separate  chief."    Crmn, 

PfONiA.     Vid.  Paones. 

Pjesos,  a  town  of  the  Hellespont,  called  also 
ApasoSy  situated  at  the  north  of  Lampsacus. 
When  it  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrat- 
ed to  Lampsacus,  where  they  settled.  They 
were  of  Milesian  origin.    Strab,  13. — EUtmur, 
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fMnm,  ft  town  of  LocaBia,  called  also  Mj^ 

Wmia  and  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
toil  produced  roses  which  blossomed  twice  a 
year.  ^  *^  PtEStum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  bj  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  and 
about  a  mile  d^ni  on  the  south  by  fine  bills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Acropolu  sits  embosomed ; 
on  the  north,  by  the  bay  of  Salerno  and  its 
nigeed  border;  while  to  the  east  the  country 
swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  CaUimari  and  CanUna ; 
and  behind  them  towers  MotU  Al^wrmu  itself 
with  its  pointed  summits.    A  stream  called  the 
Solofane  (which  mar  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  under  the  walls,  and  by  spread- 
mg  its  waters  over  its  lower  borders,  and  thus 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weather, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  PtEtt/um  a  dangerous  residence  in 
summer.    Obscurity  hangs  over,  not  the  origin 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  magnificent  monuments  of  its 
existence.  The  mere  outlines  have  been  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.    According  to  the 
learned  Mazzochi,  Pasiwn  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Dorenses  of  Dorians,  fVom  Doraj  a 
city  of  Pkenida^  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
name,  whether  establisned  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
It  was  first  called  Posetan  or  PosUm,  which  m 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.    It  was  afterwards  invade'd,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  snpposen  to  have  taken  place 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Under  its  new  masters  Ptai/um  assumed 
the  Greek  appellation  Posidonia,  of  the  same 
import  as  its  Phenician  name,  because  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitude,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  the  present  ruin 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
AcropM^    The  Lucanians  afterwards  expelled 
the  Sybarites,  and  checked  the  prosperity  of 
PosUoniay  which  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  loft 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly;  vertigraof  it 
are  stUl  visible  all  over  the  plain  of  l^nazzo 
or  Saracino.    The  origi nal  city  then  recovered 
its  first  name,  and  not  long  after  was  taken,  and 
at  lenffth  colonized  by  the  Romans.    From  this 
period  Pastum  is  mentioned  almost  solely  by 
the  poets,  who,  from  Virgil  to  Claudian,  seem 
all  to  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  grace  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
sweetness,  and  pie  fertility  of  its  roses.    But 
tmfortnnately  the  flowery  retreats, 

Victura  rosaria  Pasti, 


I  to  have  had  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  those  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  torn,  plunder- 
ed PaMmm,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
ing iuhabitants  to  abandon  their  ancient  seat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Cofoeeio  Vecckio  and  Novo  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin;  both  these  towns  are  situate 
on  the  hills :  the  latter  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  of  Pastum.  It  will  natural- 
ly be  adced  to  which  of  the  nations  that  were 
snecessively  in  possession  of  Pastwm  the  edi- 
floes  which  still  subsist  are  to  be  ascribed ;  not 
to  the  Romans,  who  never  seem  to  have  adopted 
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the  genuine  Doric  style:  the  Sybaritca are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  neighbouring  plain ;  the 
Dorians  therefore  appear  to  have  the  faircsc 
claim  to  these  majestic  and  everia^ing  monn- 
ments.  But  at  what  period  were  they  erected  1 
to  judge  from  their  form  we  most  conclude  that 
they  are  the  oldest  specimens  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture now  in  existence.  In  beholding  them 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heaviness,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  ihem  as 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  manner,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pas 
from  the  immense  masses  of  the  former  to  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  latter.  In  fact  the 
temples  of  Pashm,  Agrigenitum,  and  Athens, 
seem  instances  of  the  commencement,  the  im- 
provement, and  the  perlection  of  the  Doric  or- 
der." Eustacf. 

Paoab*,  or  PioisA,  a  town  of  Magnesia  m 
Thessaly,  on  the  PagasKUs  Sinus,  with  an 
harbour  and  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose, 
and,  according  to  Propertiua,  the  Argonauts  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  From  that  cireumsiance, 
not  onfy  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Areonauis 
themselves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Pofosaus.  Pliny  confounds  Pacaae 
with  Demetnas,  but  they  are  diflcrent,  and  the 
latter  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer, who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demetnas 
for  its  conveniences.  Ortrf.  Mtt.  7,  v.  1, 1. 8, 
V.  349.— -LttttiJi.  2,  V.  715,  1.  6,  iv.  400.— JIfti*, 
2,  c.  3  and  l.—Sirab.  9.—PropeH.  1,  el.  90,  v. 
n.^Plin.  4,  c.S.—AffoUan,  Rkod.  1,  v.938,dtc. 
Paoaseticus,  and  Pagasitbs  sinvs,  sometimes 
called  likewise  Pagasseus  Sinus,  the  bay  uoon 
which  the  town  of  Pagasae  was  situated.  It  is 
now  the  Chdfof  Volo. 

Paljb,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Corsica,  now 
St.  Bonifacio. 

PALjSAPdiJs,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ot 
Spain.    Strab.  -,^  v 

Paljspaphos,  the  ancient  townofPaDno6,m 
Cjrprus,  adjoining  to  the  new.    Sirab.  14 

Paljepharsalus,  the  ancient  nameofPhar- 
salus  in  Thessaly.    Cas.  B.  A.  48. 

Paljepous,  a  town  of  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colony,  where  Naples  afterward^  was 
erected.    Liv.  8,  c.  22. 

Pal«8Te,  a  village  of  Epirus,  near  Oncns 
where  Caesar  first  landed  with  his  fleet.  Lauan 
5,v.460.  ^  .  ,      , 

PaubstIna,  a  country  of  Asia,  south  of 
CoBlosyrla,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  writing 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  south 
was  Arabia  Petra^a,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Deserta.  ♦•  It  is  agreed^ai 
the  name  of  Pakeaina  is  derived  from  the  Phi- 
listines. For  notwithstandmg  that  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  extended  to  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  this 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  have  given  occasion  tothe  extension  of 
the  name  of  Palaestine,  which  is  found  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  which  the 
Jewish  writers  have  since  adooted  in  the  ame 
-extent    In  the  first  years  of  tke  fifth  ccntoiy, 
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thnniiBe  was  cnminimiriiled  to  three  proTin- 
ces}  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  Isujt  oc- 
capied  Arabia  Peirea.**  D^AnvUU.  The  first 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  country,  are  those  called  the  Jewish  and 
Canaanitish,  neither  of  which  belong  in  strict- 
ness to  classical  geography,  xlccording  to  the 
former,  a  nomber  orpe^le,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  possessed  in  .vari- 
ous apportionnients  the  whole  of  Palestine ;  and 
according  to  the  other,  the  12  tribes,  so  distin- 
guished in  Scripture,  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  same  'extent  of  territory.  On  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possession  of  the  coast  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  Over  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  vested  in  the  first 
anointed  king,  and  from  him  transferred  to  the 
unambitious  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.  "  The 
despotism  exercised  by  Solomon  created  a  strong 
re-action,  which  was  mimediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son  Rehoboamr  This  prince,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  his  aged  counsellors,  and 
following  that  of  the  younger  and  more  violent, 
soon  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  wrested  fix>m  him.  In  reply  to 
the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  to 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  he  declared,  that 
instead  of  requiring  less  at  their  hands  he  should 
demand  more.  '  My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  voke ;  my  father  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastiae  you  with 
scorpions.'  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in 
language  at  once  ao  contemptuous  and  severe, 
alioiated  from  his  government  ten  tribes,  who 
sought  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboam,  a 
declared  enemv  of  the  house  of  David.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  kinsdom  of  Israel,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Judah;  and  hence,  too, 
the  disgraceful  contentions  between  these  kin- 
dred stales,  which  acknowledged  one  religion, 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
Anns  and  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, in  rqieaied  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
nnite  the  Hebrews  under  one  sceptre:  till  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
aAer  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
were  subdued  by  Shalmaneaer,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  Assyria,  who  carried  them  away 
captive  ipto  the  remoter  provincesof  his  vast  em- 
pire. Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
emblemsof  a  leas  pore  faith,  to  which  he  confined 
the  attention  of  his  sntneets ;  while  the  frequent 
vars  that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
spective borders,  soon  completed  the  estrange- 
ment which  ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princea,  the  Israelites  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventu- 
rers, who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  them 
heddes  mOiiary  courage  and  an  irreconcilable 
utred  towards  the  more  legitimate  claimants  of 
UkehooseoTDavid.  The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less 
distracted  by  the  pretensions  of  usurpers,  and 
being  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  patriotism 
by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
eootiaoed,  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
to  itsirt  the  encroachments  of  the  two  rival 
poven,  E^Tpt  and  Assyria,  which  now  befan 
jo  eoatend  in  earnest  lor  the  poasession  of  Pa- 
i«ff«nl  ndeaTouii  wen  ^ 


after  the  deatmction  of  SuinrJa,  to  umiCe  ike 

energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  therabyto 
secure  the  Independence  of  the  sacred  territory 
a  little  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  g^eneraied  by  a  long' 
course  of  hostile  agjjgression  ;  while  the  over- 
whelming hosts,  which  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian 
master.  A  siege,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  in 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  execu- 
ted in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes  were 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  with  fetters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  took  place  exactly  six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  hence 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Hdy  Land  muat 
have  occurred  about  the  year  590  prior  to  the 
same  ^reat  epoch.  Under  the  Persian  satraps, 
who  directed  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  need  of  their  nation.  Their  pros- 
perity, it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
mcreased  by  the  personal  character  of  the'tove- 
reigns  who  successively  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus ;  but  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  imtil  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Aaaa, 
and  given  a  new  dynasty  to  the  crown  ef '  ^ 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerful  states  frequently  involved  the 
interests  of  the  Jews,  and  made  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance ;  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  as  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienahle 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
centuries,  treated  with  much  liberality  and  &- 
vour.  But  this  generosity  or  forbearance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
who,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and 
harassed  bv  the  events  of  an  unsuccessftil  war 
in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions  against 
the  Jews.  The  severities  of  Antiochus,  which 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  fonh  in  a  hostile  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  MaccaSees, 
who  had  delivered  their  coimtry  ftom  the  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  the  factious  spirit  of  their  own 
people.  Alcimus,  a  tool  of  the  Syrians,  &«nim- 
ed  the  title  of  high-priest,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
office  claimed  the  obedience  of  all  who  acknow- 
ledged the  institutions  of  Moses.  In  this  emer- 
gency Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
who  willingly  extended  their  protection  to  con- 
federates so  likely  to  aid  their  ambitious  views 
in  the  east ;  but  before  the  republic  could  inter- 
pose her  arms  in  his  behalf,  the  Hebrew  genera! 
had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  RuaelTs  Pa- 
kdifn.  After  a  long  series  of  wan  and  domea- 
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tk  dkMten,  Palntiiie  reoeiTed  from  the  Bo- 
DMBf  a  monftTch,  in  the  person  of  Herod  the 
GffBftt,  who,  ■cknowledging  allegiance  to  Rome, 
VIS  permitted  to  exercise  the  ftmctions  of  roytl- 
tjr  in  this  land,  now  fast  lallinff  from  its  faith. 
m  the  reign  of  Aqgustus,  with  the  deposition 
of  ArcheuinSp  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelilish  rule  m  Jerusalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  a  province 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontius  Pilate  succeeded  as 
second  governor  of  this  dependancv.    But  thus 
'  shorn  <3  even  the  show  of  indepenJence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
slavery ;  and  the  commotions  and  tumults  which 
mark  ner  history  as  a  province,  till  the  destruc* 
tkn  of  the  cinr'by  Titus,  are  in  no  degree  an 
illustration  or  the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securing  order  and 
tranquillity.    Under  the  Romans  the  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  Galilaea  Superior  and 
Qalilsea  Inferior^  Samaria,  Judsa,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propria  and  Pentapolisand  Idumaea, 
and  Penea  beyond  the  Hermon  mons,  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  and  comprising  the  districts  of 
Trachonitis,  Ghiulqnitis,  Batansa,  Auraniiis, 
Itursa.  Decapolas,  Pereea  Propria,  Ammonitis 
and  Moabitis.    Under  Constantine,  as  all  his 
emptze  had  been  subjected  to  a  novel  division ; 
so  also  was  a  new  distribution  effected  in  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
&vonrby  that  emperor;  though  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Malte-Brun.  refer  these  divi- 
sions to  a  much  earlier  perioa.    Palestine  was 
then  divided  into  Paisestina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Judiea  Propria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Philistines ;  Secunda,  comprisiiijg  Gralilaea,  Gaur 
lonitis,  and  Deeapolis-,  andTertia,  comprehend- 
inff  the  countriesof  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  uiKler  the  particular  di- 
Yvnxms  to  which  they  belong ;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  east,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan^  as  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  m  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recognise  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspired  writings  as  the  country  of 
tlie  chosen  peoj^le,  of  their  glory,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  destruction,  after  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  during  the  period  of  its  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
country  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladin,  of  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  France ; 
but  the  empire  of  the  Turks  has  again  deprived 
it  of  all  consideration,  and  the  civilized  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  th^  population  of  that 
country  in  connexion  with  its  former  inhabit- 
ants and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

Paljsttrus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    Strab.  16. 

PIiJLtinus  mons,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  lar^ 
est  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romtilus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation or  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
ms  Tnllus  Hostilins,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
soeceeding  emperors;  firom  which  circumstance 
the  word  JP«Z«<mmi  has  ever  since  been  applied 


to  the  residence  of  a  monarch  or  prince.  Tlie 
Palatine  h  ill  received  its  name  fh>m  the  goddess 
PaUSf  or  from  the  word  Palatinif  who  original- 
Iv  inhabited  the  place,  or  from  halare  or  folart, 
the  bleatings  of  sheep,  which  were  finequeni 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  palatUes^  wanderin^^ 
because  cvander,  when  be  came  to  settle  m 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  because  kept  on  the  hill.  Di^.  Cass, 
Si.—Bal.  13,  V.  709.— Irf»,  1,  c.  7  and  33.— 
Omd.  Met.  14,  v.  ^SSL^Juv.  9,  v.  S3.->Jlfer- 
tiol.  1,  ep.  l\.-^Varro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  3.— Cic. 
in  CatU.  1. 
PALANnuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Paubotbra,  a  city  of  bidia.  supposed  now  to 
be  Paima^  or  according  to  others.  AUakabtuL 
Strab.  15. 

PaubcObuii,  or  PalicOrum  Staonuii,  a  sul- 
phureous pool  in  Sicily. 

Paudrus,  now  Naku^  a  river  of  Africa,  wi^  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth,  at  the  west 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean.    Strab.  17. 

Pa«llant&(7m,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  origi- 
nates.'  Viigil  says  it  was  called  after  Pallas,  the 
grandfather  of  Evander ;  butDionysius  derives 
Its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 
Di4mys.  1,  c.  31.— ViV^.  ^Cn.  8,  v.  &4  and  341. 
Pallantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  PaJenoa, 
on  the  river  Cea.    JMEsto,  2,  c.  6. 

Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Thermaic  gulik  "It  is  add 
to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlegra, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
^ods  and  the  earth-bom  Titans.  This  peninsula 
IS  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Potidaea,  foun  ded  by  the  Corinthiann, 
though  at  what  period  is  not  apparent  ■,  it  must, 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Plataea,  having  already  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  on  their  march  into 
Greece."    Cram, 

Palmaria,  a  small  island  opposite  Tarracina, 
in  Latium.    PUn,  3,  c  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  country, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palmyrene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  neserta,  the  Euphrates,  and 
mount  Libanus. "  From  Hdmaik.  or  rather  from 
F\imieht  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  Pal- 
myra, the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  elegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Aleppo^  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrounded 
with  deserts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  is  all  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  ruins; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
every  hand :  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  lonf^,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time 
has  partii^l^r  preserved  the  peristyles,  the  in- 
tercolumnations,  and  tablatures;  the  elegance 
of  the  design  equals  throi:^hout  the  richness  of 
the  materials.  These  magnificent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  novels  of  wild  Arabs, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  in  foi^ 
mar  times  vnulated  Rome.  Every  spot  of  grooBd 
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jntenraing  between  the  waUa  and  cohmms  is 
laidoot  inplanuuions  of  coin  and  olives,  enclos- 
ed by  mod  walls.  There  are  two  rivers,  the 
valeis  of  which,  when  jndicionsly  distribated, 
most  have  conduced  greatlv  to  the  subsistence 
aad  comfort  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sand." 
Jttitte-BfMi.     • 

Pamisos,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peneus.  Berodot.  7,  c.  1S9.— P2ii».  4,  c  8. 
— — IL  Another  of  Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 
Pamphtlu,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
denUy  called  Mopsima,  It  was  bounded  l^ 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
cooAtTT  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
upon  the  south,  and  by  Cilicia  on  the  east.  The 
piiacipal  river  of  this  district  was  the  Catarac- 
tes,  and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains separated  from  Pamphylia  proper  that  part 
of  Pisidia  which  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts 
on  the  sea-coast  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.  It  abounded  with 
nstures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Grecian  colony.  Sirab.  14. — Mela,  1. — Paus. 
7,  c.  3.— PZi«.  5,  c.  26.—Liv.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 
PiKcoeA,  Panchea,  I.  or  Panchaia^  an  isl- 
and of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 

had  a  ma^ificent  temple. II.  A  part  of 

Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfumes  which  it  prodaced.  Virg. 
0.2,  V.  139,  1.  4,  V.  TlB.-'Culez.  m.—Ovtd. 
Mil  1,  V.  ^SB.—Diod.  b.—Lucret.  2,  v.  417. 

Pakdataria,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  now  called  SatUa  Maria. 

pANnosu,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aciris,  near  the  ruins  of  Heraclea. 
"  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus,  stales  that  the 
.  first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  wa^  fought  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  place  near  the  former  town.  The 
bronze  tables  of  Heraclea  also  distinctly  men- 
tion Pandosia  as  being  in  its  neighbourhood  *,  a 
gmi  question,  however,  has  arisen  among  to- 
poeraphers  relative  to  this  place,  which  remains 
still  undecided.  Are  we  to  identify  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  which  Strabo 
and  Lirr  allude  to  in  speaking  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  met  his  death  in  its  vicinity  1 
We  apprehend  we  ought  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive. And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Maz- 
zocchi,  Holstenius,  and  other  modem  antioua- 
ries.  Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  aaapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglona.** 

Cram. II.  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 

Bnitii,  near  Cosentia,  well  known  "  in  history 
as  having  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  kin^  of  Epirus.  Cluverius  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  must  have  belonged  to  the  Brutii; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Locanian  town  of  the  safaie  paipe,  as  the  Hera- 
cbean Tables, which principallyattest that  fact, 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
theBmtian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  uncertain. 
The  early  Calabrian  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
Casta  PranteCy  about  five  miles  from  Costiiza. 
pAnviUe  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient 
Italy,  near  La^  and  CireOa,  an  the  confinea  of 


Lncania.  Clnveriiis  siqipoees  that  it  maf  htrv 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii ;  but  mora 
modem  critics  have,  with  greater  probabiU^i 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerqr  direction, 
near  the  village  of  Mtndodno^  between  Con- 
sentia and  the  sea,  a  hill  with  three  snnunita 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  answers  to 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Mn/nmmU^  or  Ar* 
contV    Cram. 

Panqjeus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mons  Caramvnus,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rhodope  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Nestus. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations.  It 
was  on  this  mountain  that  Lycnrgus,  the  Thra^ 
cian  king,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  lo  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Htrodai, 
5,  c.  16,  Ac.  1.  7,  c.  113.— Fir^.  G.  4,  v.  462. 
--Ovid,  FaU.  3,  v.  739.— T%«u:y<i.  ^---Lucan. 
l,v.  679, 1.  7,v.482. 

Panionium,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  mount  My- 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  It  was  in  this 
place  that  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled, 
either  to  consult  for  their  own  safety  and  proa- 
perity,  or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to  offer  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  the 
name  ira»'i6>yio»',  aU  Ionia.  The  deputies  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which  assemble  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  M3rus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  La- 
bedos,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Phorcaea,  Teofu 
Ch  ios,  Samos,  and  Ervthrte:  If  the  bull  offered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  favour,  as  the  sound  was  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  as  m  some 
manner  it  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  Herodai.  1,  c.  148,  fy:.^S^ak.  14. 
— iMfc/fl,  1,  c.  17. 

Panics,  or  Paneus,  a  mountain  belonging  to 
the  ridge  called  Anti-Libanus.  It  gave  rise  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jordan  (  Vid.  Jordamis), 
and  on  it  between  these  fountains,  stood  the  ci^ 
of  Paneas.  "  On  the  jpartition  of  the  states  (u 
Herod  among  his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the 
Trachonitis,  gave  to  the  city  of  Paneas  the  name 
of  Casarea,  to  which  was  annexed  by  distino- 
tion  the  sumame  of  Philipyi.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  resumption  of  its  primitive  de- 
nomination, pronounced  Banias,  more  purely 
than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  historians 
of  the  CT  usades.''    lyAnviXU. 

Pann5kia,  a  large  country  of  Eurqie,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  Jazyices 
Metanastae,  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Danube, 
on  the  west  by  Noricom,  and  by  iJlyricum  on 
the  south,  corresponding  in  modem  geography 
to  Honganr  west  of  the  Danube,  Slavonia,  and 
Croatia.  "In  the  war  which  Augustus,  then 
called  Octavius,  waged  with  the  lapydes  and 
the  Dalmatians  6f  Illyricum,  the  Roman  arms 
bad  penetrated  to  the  Pannonians.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  who  commanded  in  these 
countries,  lo  reduce  Pannonia  into  a  province. 
It  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  into 
Superior  and  Inferior ;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Arrabo,  or  Paab,  in  the  Danube,  formed 
the  separation  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Af- 
terwards we  find  employed  the  terms  firafc  and 
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flaooad,  as  in  the  other  prorinees  of  the  empire ; 
and  in  a  later  age  a  inird,  under  the  name  of 
Valeria  between  the  former  two.  This  second, 
occapying  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Save^  ob> 
tained  the  name  of  Savia,  which  now  gives  to  a 
canton  of  this  country  the  name  of  Po-Sa^ia ; 
expressing,  in  the  Siavotiic  language,  a  situa- 
tion adjacent  to  the  Sace.    Among  (he  several 
people  which  are  named  in  the  extent  of  Pan- 
noma,  the  Scordisci  and  the  T\iurisci  are  par- 
ticularly noted.    Gauls  by  orijj^m,  and  far  re- 
moval from  their  aacieni  dwelling  as  the  Bait, 
they  were  separated  by  Mnu  Claudius^  which 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
8ave."    lyAnvUle.    In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Empire,  Pannonia  became  successively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  barbarous  nation  chat 
now  tumultuoualy  thronged  within  the  limits  of 
the  Danube.    The  Qoihs  and  Vandals  were 
in  turn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  left  to  an  equal- 
ly  barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
try, no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protection, 
or  the  object  of  imperial  care  *,  and  no  nation  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day  consists,  of  a  more 
hetero^eouspbpulation.    *'  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Magiars  came  thither  on 
dieir  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga ; 
the  SUnodk  descended  from  the   Carpathian 
mountains  or  Norican  Alps ;  the  Germans  and 
WaUackian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Da- 
nube ;  all  of  European  origin,  although  distin- 
guished by  their  national  and  picturesque  cos- 
tumes; all  Gbrtstians,  allhougn  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances." 
MtUU'Brun.    The  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  the  MdgiarsoT  Hungarians  form  three 
iborths  of  the  population  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
circle,  and  the  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.    The  Vandals  are  most 
numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad  and  Szvr 
Miegf  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Oedenburg  and   Eisenburg,    Their 
name  has  excited  attention  firom  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  refa^  to 
Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years  citizens 
of  Rome ;  they  committed  afterwards  dreadibl 
devastations,  out  according  to  thegeneral  opi- 
nion they  were  of  Gothic  origin.  Tne  Vandals 
of  Hnncary  call  themselves  Slovenes^  their  dia^ 
lect  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic tribes,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Wmdes  or  Wtndts  in  Styria,  and  differ  at 
present  fi-om  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism.''    The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Savns,  the 
Qravus,  and  the  Arrabona;  ^hile  the  Claudius 
mons  and  the  mons  Pannonius  constituted  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.    The  chief  towns 
wtTt  Camuntum  in  the  north,  and  Sirmium  on 
the  Savus  in  the  south. 

Panop5lis,  the  cifiy  of  Pan^  a  town  of  Egypt, 
called  also  (^emmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  he  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  statute,  fascino  Umgissimo 
€ter€cto,    Diod.  5. — Strab.  17. 

PiLNORiATs,  I.  now  called  Palermo^  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  bv  the  Phosnicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious harbour.  It  was  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
Cannaginians  in  Sicilv^^  ^  ^"^  i^  last  taken 


with  diAcohy  by  the  Romans.    MUaJLe.7^ 

iUU.  14,  V.  ^m. U.  A  town  <^the  Thradaa 

Chersonestts.^~-*IIL  A  town  of  Ionia,  near 
Ephesus.— -IV.  Another  in  Crete.— V.  b 

hucedonia. VI.  Achata. VII.  Bamos. 

Pantaotas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  after  running 
a  short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  mgged 
stones  and  precipices.  Virg.  JBn.  3,  v.  6S9.— 
nal,  14,  V.  232.— Orui.  F\ul.  4,  v.  471. 

Pamtanos  lacds,  the  lake  of  Lenna,  is  sira- 
ated  in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento. 
PUn,  3,  c.  12. 

Pantheon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrippain  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicared  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  vas 
(kos.  It  was  struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it, 
and  It  still  remains  at  Rome,  converted  intp  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  carious. 
PUn.  36,  c.  15.— i1fcr«W.  16,  c.  10.  "  The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
of  republican  architecture,  and  of  course  more 
ancient  than  the  portico,  wnich,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  But  whether 
the  temple  was  built  at  the  same  time,  or  per- 
haps one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edince  that  now  remains  in  a 
state  qf  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  square  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazza  ddla 
RoUniaa^  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  ob- 
elisk, and  terminated  by  the  portico  of  Agrippa. 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  doable  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are  a  little  fbr&er  re- 
moved f^rom  each  other  than  the  others,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portalsL  which,  as  tney 
unfold,  expose  to  view  a  circular  haU  of  immense 
extent,  crowned  with  a  lofly  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  from  above.  It  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.  Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  siqypoit- 
ed  bv  sixteen  columns  and  as  many  pilasters  of 
QiaUo  anHco ;  in  the  circumference  there  are 
eight  niches,  and  between  these  niches  are  eight 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  size 
but  of  the  same  materials.  The  niches  were 
anciently  occupied  by  statues  of  the  great  deities ; 
the  intermediate  altars  served  as  pedestals  fi>r 
the  inferior  powers.  The  propoitions  of  this 
temple  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi- 
sphere. The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
cnurch  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  about  the  year 
609,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontiflk."    Eustace, 

pANTicAPfiUM,  now  Kercki,  a  town  of  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  by  its  own  laws,  and  after- 
wards subdued  l>y  the'  kings  of  Bosphorus.  It 
was,  according  to  Strabo.  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphorus.  Mitnridates  the  great  died 
there.    Plin,^Strah. 

Panticape.^,  a  river  of  European  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  sujiposeu  to  be 
the  Satnara  of  the  modems.  Beroaoi,  4,  c.51 
pAPBLAodNTA,  a  countrv  of  Asia  Minor.  R 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  fix>m  Bithynia 
on  the  west;  the  mountajnsofGalatia  lay  upon 
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ilSMvtk  I  OB  Uieaoath-essc  the  river  Halvs  form- 
editsdinding  line  towards  Pontus :  ana  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Enzine  washed  it  on  tne  north  and 
north-east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius  to 
thai  of  the  Halys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  this  ooontry  was  occupied  bj  the  Henetiy 
who  are  pretended  to  have  afterwards  passed  in- 
to Iialy^m  confounding  their  name  with  that  of 
ihe  VeneU.  There  is  an  ambiguity  concerning 
the  limits  of  Paphla^onia  and  Galatia.  Gangra 
vas  the  metropolis  ol  the  former  province  under 
the  lower  empire ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  a  Galatian  prince,  ais  king  De- 
jotarus,  seem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Galatia 
duriDg  the  ages  of  antiquity."    lyAnviUe. 

Paphos,  a  famous  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, foanded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1 184  years 
oefore  Christ,  by  Agapenor,  at  the  head  oi  a  co- 
lony fhun  Arcadia.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  worshipped  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  profusion 
of  Arabian  frankincense.  The  inhabitants  were 
very  effenmiate  and  lascivious,  and  the  young 
virgins  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  place, 
to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  Ac. — 
pSn.%c  dG.—Jma,  2,  c.  T—Mtmer.  Od.8. 
—Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  419,  Ac.  1. 10.  v.  51,  &c.— 
Barat.  1,  od.  30,  v.  \.—  TacU,  A.  3,  c.  63,  H.  2, 
c.  2.  "  There  were  rwo  cities  of  the  name  of 
Pa/pkos :  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Tenos  when  issuing  firoin  the  foam  oi^the  sea ; 
tsd  anew  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  under  the  form  of  Bafo,  or  Bafa. 
ffAnviUe, 
pARjLDiflQs,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Phoenicia. 

Pli%.  5,  c  33. — Strab.  16. In  the  plains  of 

Jericho  there  was  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and  called 
Bdsami  Paradtsus. 

Pahjbtacjs,  or  Tacbnt,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated by  Enmenes.  C.  Nep.  mi  Eum.  8. — Strab. 
11  and  le.-Plin  6,  c.  36. 

PARfTONroM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worshipped.  The 
word  Paraianius  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alexan'dria,  which 
was  situate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Strab.  17. 
-f^.  4,  c.  II.— iMcan.  3,  v.  295, 1.  10,  v.  9. 
-Owi  Ma.  9,  V.  712.  A.  2,  el.  13,  v.  7. 

PiRisn,  a  people  of  Gaul.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  country,  according  to  the  Commen- 
taries, the  Parisii  belong  to  Cdticia  and  Belgica, 
their  possessions  occupying  either  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Their  capital  was  Lutetia,  called  fh>m 
them  Parisiorum,  the  citv  of  Paris.  Vid.  LiiU- 
tia.    Cuts.  BeU.  0. 6.  c.  3; 

Pabstos,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Danube.    iSS^. 

Pabxum,  now  Cam/omar,  a  town  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  Propontis,  where  Archilochus  was 
bom,  as  some  say.  Strab.  10.— /*lin.  7,  c.  2, 1. 
3S,c5. 

Parma,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  belong- 
m^  in  the  early  agra  to  the  Boii.  It  stood  on  the 
Via  £myUa,  by  a  little  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  which,  liRe  itself,  has  retained  its  old  appel- 
htioQ.  Thjstown  was  of  great  antiquity,  being 
founded  by  the  Gauls,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
their  invasion,  by  the  Tuscans.  In  the  civil 
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wars  Parma  espoused  the  capse  of  Ante 
and  suffered  greatly  on  the  final  success  of  I 
worthless  competitor.  The  poet  Cassius  and 
the  critic  Macrobius  were  bom  there.  It  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  569.  Cic. 
PAi/i;».  14.— i.w.39,c.55. 

Parnassus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anriently 
called  Lamossos^  from  the  boat  of  Deucalion 
(Xopvii^)  which  was  carried  there  in  the  univei^ 
sal  deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Parnassus 
from  Parnassus  the  son  of  Neptune,  by  Cleobu- 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  to  Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  soil  was  barren,  but  the  val- 
leys and  the  green  woods  that  cover  its  sides, 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  ana 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  this  motm- 
tain,  which  extends  from  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozolas  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis.  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
(Eta.  Towards  the  south-east  it  is  connected 
with  those  of  Helicon  and  the  other  Boeotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Greece,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  vear ;  hence  the  epithets  so 
universally  appliea  to  it  by  the  poets.  The 
name  of  Parnassus  does  not  occur  m  the  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odjrssey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
ing a  bore  with  Autolycus,  and  his  sons.  Its 
summit  was  especially  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
lojfhr  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi, 
and  obtained  for  the  mountain  the  epithet  of 
aictfpvfof,  or  the  two-headed.  The  celebrated 
Castalian  fotmt  pours  down  the  cleft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  summits,  being  fed  by  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."    Cram. 

Parnes,  (tf/M,)  "now  Nozea^  the  highest 
mountain  of  Attica,  rises  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  that  province,  being  connected  with  Pen- 
telicus  to  the  south,  and  towards  Boeotia  with 
Cithaeron.  *  It  is  intermingled,'  says  Dodwell, 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wooded  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
picturesque ;  its  summit  comfliands  a  view  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country.'  Pausanias  says  that 
on  mount  Parnes  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Pamethius,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaleus. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  ana  bears."  Cram. 

Paropamisus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Stony  Oirdle,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  Strab.  15.  This  extensive 
chain  belonged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scythia,  covered  all  the  north 
of  India,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  from 
which  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  the  Hindoo  Cooik  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan^  on  the  northern  borders 
of  Codttl,  from  which  the  IRmalek  mountains 
diverge  towards  the  south ;  the  Indus  making 
its  ways  through  the  defiles  which  separate  these 
lolly  chains. 

Paroreia,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  mount 

Hemus.    Liv.  '39,  c.  27. II.  A  town  of 

Peloponnesus. III.  A  district  of  Phrygia 

Magna.    Strab.  12. 

Paros,  a  celebrated  island  among  the  Cy- 
clades,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  distant 
fyt>m  Naxos,  and  twenty-eight  from  Delos.  Ac- 
cording to  Plin^,  it  is  half  as  large  as  Naxos, 
that  is,  abont  ihiity-six  or  thirtT4even  miles  m 
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cireninfereiiee,  a  measure  which  some  of  the 
moderns  have  extended  to  fifty  and  even  eighty 
miles.  It  has  borne  the  different  names  of  Pac- 
tia,  Miiioay  Hina^  DemetriaSf  ZacyiUkus^  Ca- 
barniSf  and  HyUasta.  It  received  the  name  of 
Paros,  which  it  still  bears,  from  Paros,  a  son 
of  Jason,  or,  as  some  maintain,  of  Parrhasius. 
The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
well  known  for  its  famoos  marble,  which  was 
always  used  by  the  best  statuaries.  ^  The  best 
quarries  were  those  of  Marpesus,  a  mountain 
where  still  caverns,  of  the  most  extraordinary 
depth,  are  seen  by  modem  travellers,  and  admir- 
ed as  the  source  from  whence  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  porticos  of  Greece  received  their 
splendour.  According  to  Pliny,  the  quarries 
were  so  uncommonly  deep,  that,  in  the  clearest 
weather,  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  use  lamps ; 
from  which  circumstance  theGreekshavecalled 
the  marble  LifchniUSt  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.  Paros  is  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons.  The  capital  cilv  was  called  Pa- 
roa.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  ailerwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  settled  in  it. 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  becaase 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
was  bom  there.  The  Parian  marbles,  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Arundelian^ 
•  were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  C.  254,  and,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed the  most  celebrated  epochas  of  Greece  from 
the  year  1583  B.  C.  These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.  de  Pei- 
risc,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Prideaux  published  an  account  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  1676.  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strad. 
6.— C.  JV«p.  in  MiU.  &  AU.-^Virg.  JEn.  1,  v. 
693.  G.  3,  V.  34.— Owrf.  Met.  3,  v.  419, 1.  7,  v. 
466.— P/i».  3,  c.  14, 1.  36,  c.  H.^Diod.  5,  and 
nucyd.  l.-^Hefodoi.  5,  Suc—Harat.  1,  od.  19, 
V.  6. 

Pabrhasu.  "  The  Parrhasii  were  an  Arca- 
dian people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier ;  out  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
says  their  aistrict  was  under  the  subjectiun  of 
Mantinea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  But 
Pausanias  seems  rather  to  assign  to  the  Parrha- 
si  a  more  western  situation ;  for  he  names  as 
their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Aca- 
oesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis." 
Cram, 

Parthentos,  I.  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
after  separating  Bithpia,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
8ea  near  Sesamum ;  it  received  its  name  either 
b^ause  the  virgin  Diana  (ro^deMi;) bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
ritv  and  mildness  of  its  waters.    Herodot.  2,  c. 

104.— P2ii».  6,  c.  2. II.    A* mountain  which 

formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
ArgoUs  and  Arcadia.  Upon  this  mountain  it 
was  that  Philippides,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
said  to  have  been  met  by  the  god  Pan,  while 
on  his  way  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 

the  Persians. III.    A  river  of  European 

Sarmaiia.    Ovid,  ez  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 
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pARnsMON,  a  teazle  of  Atheas^  saerad  to 
Minerva.     Vid.  Atkena. 

Parthenopje.     Vid.  /feapoUs. 

pARTmA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Margiana,on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  Derbies,  west  by  Hyrcania,  and  soutn 
by  Aria.  This  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Parthi,  while  subjects  of  the  Persian  kings ; 
nor  was  it  till  about  the  year  of  Rome  504  tnai 
they  establishAl  an  independent  empire,  destin- 
ed to  make  head  against  the  Romans  themselves, 
oppressors  of  the  world.  Under  Arsaces  this 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  rejecting  the 
claim  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  establishing  the 
independence  of  this,  then  inconsiderable  pro- 
vince. The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaces 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  had  the 
honour  of  capturing  the  Roman  standards,which 
the  ambition  of  Rome  and  of  Crassus  had  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.  Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Europe  ever  succeed  in  reducing  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  above,  till  the  vear  of  our  era 
224,  when  it  wasdestroyed*by  the  I^Tsians,and 
Parthia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  In  the  greatest  stretch  of  their  em- 
pire, the  Parthi  possessed  an  extensive  territo- 
ry, to  which  they  never  imparted  their  name ; 
and  the  greatest  surface  of  country  which  bore 
the  appellation  of  Parthia,  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed within  the  following  boundaries:  Aria 
on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north,  the  country 
of  the  Median  Parsetaceni  on  the  west,  and  the 
Carman ian  deserts  on  the  south.  Some  sap- 
pose  that  thtf  present  capital  of  the  country  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  Hecatomp}'los.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  Scy- 
thians by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.  The  Par- 
thians were  naturally  strong  and  warlike,  and 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.  The  peculiar  custom  of 
discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were  retir- 
ing full  speed,  has  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  l^  the  poets,  who  all  ob- 
serve that  their  flight  was  more  formidable  than 
their  attacks.  This  manoer  of  fighting,  and 
the  wonderful  address  and  dexterity  with  wnich 
it  was  performed,  gained  them  many  victories. 
The  following  extract  from  Malte-Brun  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi.  "  The  Par- 
thians, who,  two  centuries  aAer  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-e<«tablished  in  great  glory  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  Scythians  or  Sacae, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  au*ho> 
rity.  Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  of 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.  Nothing  in  their 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  origin.  In  short,  we 
nray  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volution eflected  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Iran,  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race, ' 
divided  into  oifferent  nations,  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  though  with  differences  of  dia- 
lect." Strab.  2,  c.  6,  &c.— Otrt.  6,  c.  11.— 
rior.  3,  c.  h.'-Virg,  Q.  3,  v.  31,  &c.  JBn,  7, 
V.  606.— Ovu2.  art,  am,  1,  Ac.   FasL  5,  t.  58a 
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— i?w.  Cass,  40.— PW.  6,  c.  S.— PKn.  6,  c.  96. 
—Pitkib.  5,  AC'-MnreeUm.—Herodian.  3,  &c. 
-I«<»ii.  1,  V.  230,  1.  6,  r.  60,  1. 10,  v.  53.— 
Aj<tii.  41,  c  h—Ebrat.  1,  od.  19,  v.  11, 1. 2,  od. 
13,  7. 17. 

Parthini,  a  people  of  IHyricum.  Liv.  29,  c 
13,  1. 33,  c.  34,  L  44,  c.  90.—SueL  Aug.  19.— 
Cic.  in  Pis.  40 

PARTHTfiNE,  a  province  of  Partbia,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  though  some  authors  support  thai 
it  is  the  name  of  Parthia  itaelf. 

Pa&gaorzs,  now  lUUz  Dagi,  a  pait  of  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the  territories  of 
Ponius  and  Cappadocia. . 

Pasaboada,  a  town  of  Persia,  near  Carma- 
nia,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  veiy  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  crowned  there,  and  the  Pasar- 
gadjc  were  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  in  the 
Domber  of  which  were  the  Achaemenides. 
"  Cyrus  bad  thcre-his  tomb;  and  a  city  which 
preserves  the  name  of  Pass,  or  Ftosa,  with  the 
soiDame  of  Kuri^  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  as  the  position  of  Pasargades,  or  Pasa- 

Strdes;  for  the  name  is  also  thus  written:  and 
e  modem  termiiiation  of  Qherd^  to  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Persia,  may  authorize  this 
diversity.'*  ly ArwHU.—Strai.  Ib.-^Plin.  8, 
c.  X-ikrmUfl.  1,  c.  I2b.—Mela,  3,  c.  8. 

Passabon,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  govern 
according  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
to  defend  the  country.  PhU.  in  Pyrrk.^Liv. 
45,  c.  96  and  33. 

Patala,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  PaidU.  The  river  here 
begins  to  form  a  Delta  like  the  Nile.  Plioy 
places  this  island  within  the  torrid  zone.  PUn. 
%  c.  73.— Cttrt.  9,  c.  l.Strab.  Ib.—Arrian,  6, 
1 17. 

Patara,  {orum,)  now  Patera,  a  town  of  Ly- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temp)e,*and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Pa- 
tareus,  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pansanias,  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  to  Telephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
b\'  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter  months  at 
Paiara,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Delphi.  The 
city  was  greatly  embellished  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphos,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  change  its 
.  orijnnal  name  into  that  of  his  wife  Arsinoe. 
Uv.  37,  c.  Ib.—Strab.  14.— P<m«.  9,  c.  41.— 
B»rat.  3,  od.  14,  v.  6i.—OvU.  Met.  1,  v.  516.- 
Mda,  1,  c.  15. 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
Padna,  and  once  said  to  be  capable  of  sending 
30,000  men  into  the  field.  Vid.  Padua.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  ftom  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denoramatedPo/arini/y  those 
peculiar  expressions  and  provincial  aialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discover  in  the  historian's 
syle,  not  strictly  agreeable  to  the  purity  and 
Kfined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
flourislied  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age.  Mdr- 
tuU.  11,  ep.  17,  ▼.  S.—QwntiL  1,  c.  S,  56,  I.  8, 
c.  13 -Lw.  10,  <j,  2,  I  41,  c.  21.Strab.  5.-- 

pATMOi,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  south 
«f  Sanoi  lad  Icaria,  with  a  small  town  of  the 


same  name,  situate  at  the  soath  of  Icaiia,  and 
measuring  30  miles  in  circumierence  according  . 
to  Pliny,  or  only  18  according  lo  modem  tra- 
vellers. It  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  are 
some  broken  columns,  the  most  ancient  in  that 
part  of  Greece.  The  Romans  generally  bar 
nished  their  culprits  there,  and  here  St.  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  sublime  inspirations  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  called  Paimosa, 
Sirad.-^Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Patilb,  a  town  of  Achaia,  on  that  part  of 
the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  which  lay  between 
Achaia  and  .£tolia,  outside  of  the  promontories 
Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  This  town,  "  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  ot  three  towns,  called 
Aroe,  Anihea,  and  Messatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  lonians  when  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  On  theii  ezpuhsion  by 
the  Achseans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious 
chief  of  that  people ;  who,  uniting  them  into 
one  city,  <:alled  it  by  his  name.  Patrae  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns 
of  Achaia.  This  was  one  ol'  the  first  towns 
which  renewed  the  federal  system  afVer  the  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Greece.  Its  maritime  siium- 
tion,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  J£tolia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  countries;  and  in 
the  Social  War  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expeditions  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Patneans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  different  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achaean  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de- 
termined to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  and  boroughs.  Patiss  was 
however  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Aeiinm  by  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inhabitants, 
sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists  chosen 
from  his  veteran  soldiers,  ^nd  granted  to  the  ci- 
i^,  thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their 
colonies.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  (own,  with  agood  fciarbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  '  as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
with  a  ruinou^  castle ;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an 
indifierent  road  for  vessels.'  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell, '  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  lew  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  iiew 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders are  found  in  the  streets.'  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  ^vell  mentioned  by  Pansa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountain  of  Ceres."  Cram, 

Patroci.1,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  A^> 
tica.    Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

Paxos,  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  fiea. 
The  modem  name  of  this  island  is  Paxa,  and 
another  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  AnU^ 
paxo.    They  lie  south-east  Of  Corcyra. 

Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillns.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Pedant.  lAv.  S,  c.  39, 1.  8, 
c.  13  and  14.— ifora/.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  8. 

Pbq^  L  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  skoaikt  Ai^ 
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gaathns  ia  Bidmia,  into  wkieh  Hylw  fell. 

Fntfiri.  1,  el.  90,  t.  33. IL  A  place  hf 

longing  to  Megaris,  ob  thatpart  of  the  OrisseBan 
golf  wliieh  was  called  the  Halcyonian  Sea.  *'  It 
vas  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Pelo- 
poDnenan  war,  and  t»ed  by  them  as  a  nayal 
station,  bat  was  ailerwards  restored  to  the  Me- 
gareans.  Pausanias  notices  in  this  place  the 
monument  of  JEgialeus,  son  of  Adiastas,  andf 
a  statue  of  Diana  So^ita.  The  modem  site  uf 
Psata,  noC  far  from  Ltvadottro^  in  a  gulf  formed 
by  a  projection  of  Cithseron,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pagae."  Cram. 

Paalsiuu  STAaNUM,  a  lake  near  Ephesus, 
which  arose  from  the  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  his  foot. 

PfiLAOONiA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Macedo- 
nia at  the  north.  "  The  PeLa^nes,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distmct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  flrom  his  naming  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropeeos,  a  Paeonian  war- 
rior. They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely 
qwead  over  the  north  or  Greece,  since  a  district 
or  upper  Thessal]^  bore  the  name  of  Pelaj^ponia 
Tripoliiis,  and  it  is  ingeniously  conjectured  by 
Gatterer,  in  his  learned  commentary  on  ancieni 
Thrace,  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote 
expedition  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  proge- 
Bitora  of  the  Pnonians,  who  came  from  Asia 
Biinor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Stiymon  and  Peneus.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Livy  in  his' ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
longs  of  Macedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carefully  guard- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  This  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardns.  A  curious 
account  of  the  modem  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels:  '  Prom  Ku^dihinServia 
we  came  by  hbar  to  PyrUpe,  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pfrlipe^  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  as  those  of  Clissura,  and 
beside  Moscavia  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels ;  the  rocks  of  this  mouutain 
are  the  most  craggy  that  I  have  seen,  and  messy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  any  earth  about 
them;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  high,  stands  the  strong  castle  of  Marco 
CaUomiz^  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
'  parts.'  From  thence  the  traveller  journeyed 
through  a  plain  country  to  MonasUr  or  Toli^ 
a  wellrpeopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  {conceive,  represents  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
little  else  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
CDce  at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Svnecdemus  of  Hierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine nistorian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  citadel."    Cram. 

Pelasoi,  a  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  be 
ooe  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Oracia. 

Pblasoia,  or  Pelasoiotis,  a  country  of 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Pdasgi^ 
or  PeUsgUkt.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticnlariy  confined  to  a  part  of  ThessaJy,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Peneus  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mgpm  aea.    The  maritime  borders  of  this 


pait  of  ThesBi^ly  were  aftarwardt  called  Jli^Ne- 
jto,  though  thesea,  or  its  shore,  atiU  lauuiied 
the  name  of  Pefa^gicitf  SifNtf,  now  the  gulfoi 
V0IO.  Pelasgia  is  also  one  of  the  ancieot  names 
of  Epirus,  as  also  of  Peloponnesus.  Vid.  Grm- 
do, 

PsLASoioiTif ,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid. 
AiheiuB. 

PELtTuadNn,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
ths,  becaase  they  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
thranium,  at  the  foot  of  nu>nnt  Pelion  in  Thcs- 
saly  *,  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Peleihronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  116. — Ovid. 
Afet.  12,  V.  4SA.—lAuaj^.  6,  v.  387. 

Peugni,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Sabines  ^d  Marsi,  and  had  Corfinium  and 
Sulmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  ezpen 
magicians  were  among  the  Peiigni,  according  to 
Horace.  Liv.  8,  c.  6  and  29, 1.  9,  c.  AV—Ooid. 
ex  PofU.  1,  el.  8,  v.  4-2.— 5«ra*.  b.—Mtfral.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

Peuon,  and  Psuos,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia, "  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcos 
and  Onnenium,  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake  ooebeis,  where  it  unites  with  one  of 
the  ramifications  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  pro- 
montor3r  of  Magnesia.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapirhe.  It  was, 
however,  more  especially  the  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dicearchus  relates,  occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Dicaearchus,  which  hasbeoi  preserved  to  us. 
we  have  a  detailed  description  of  Pelion,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
bee^  very  numerous,- 00th  as  to  the  forest  unees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  save  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Crausindon  and  Br^^chon ;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  while  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actaeos ;  to  which  a  troop  of 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demeirias  as- 
cended every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  proprietor  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelicoo  the  epithet  of  stormy." 
Cram. 

Pella,  a  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thennaicu& 
which  became  the  capital  of  the  country  after 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Poilip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born  there,  whence  he  is  often  called  JPri- 
laus  Juvenis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euripides 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  epithet  Pd- 
Ubus  is  often  applied  to  Egypt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  country, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  MmrUel.  IS,  qa. 
85.— I4u»n.  5,  V.  eo,  1.  8,  v.  475  and  G07, 1.  9k 
V.  1016  and  1073, 1. 10,  v.  55.— JMU»,  S,  c  S.- 
SltraA.  7.— liv.  42,  c.  41. 

Pbllbmi,  I.  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  tha  JN1»- 
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MBBOiis,  at  tbe  west  of  Sicyon.  It  was  built 
br  the  giant  PaUas,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Pellen  of  Argos,  son  of  Phorbas,  and  was  the 
coootry  of  Proteos  the  sea^od.  Sbrob.  &— 
i'4w.  7,  c  ^.^Lav,  33,  c  14.  "  Pellene  was 
atoated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about 
sixty  suuiia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  sitoation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was 
son  of  Phorbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  riders  at  tbe  gymnastic  games  held 

there  in  honour  of  Mercury."    Cram. II. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Enrotas  and 
the  borders  of  Messenia,  north-west  of  Spana. 
It  was  the  residence  of  "  Tyndarens  during  his 
exile  from  Sparta.  Polyblus  states  that  Pellene 
was  in  the  district  called  Tripolis,  which  Livy 
places  on  the  confines  of  Megalopolis.  Pellene 
contained  a  temple  of  iEscalapius,  and  two 
foontains  named  Pellanis  and  Laucea.  The 
roins  of  this  town  probably  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  Sir  W.  Qell,  north  oiPeribo- 
Ua^  and  near  a  beautiful  source  called  Cephala- 
&mso,  with  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and 
fragments  of  white  marble ;  further  on,  another 
foont  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram. 
Pbloponnesds,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  parts  of  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  (vftXavof  tnfftf^  the 
island  of  Pelops).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 
m,  Peiotfia,  and  Argolis^  and  in  its  form,  it 
lias  been  observed  by  the  modems  highly  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree.  Its  present 
itame  rsNbrea,  which  seems  to  be  derivea  either 
from  the  Greek  word  pKa,  or  the  Latin  moras, 
which  signifies  a  mulberrf-ifte^  which  is  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  "  It  was  boimded  on 
the  north  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  south-east  by  tnat  of 
Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  tbe  ^gaean.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensiire  gulls  along  its 
shores;  the  Corinlhiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  noithem  coast  from  JBtolia,  Locris,  and 
Phocis;  the  Messeniacus,  now  OulfofCoron, 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia:  the  Laconicus,  Chdf 
of  Colokytkia,  on  that  of  Laconia ;  the  Arf^oli- 
008,  Gulf  of  Nofdi ;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf,  now  called  Chdf  of 
Engia.  *  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
pands,' savs  Pliny, '  is  called  the  isthmus.  At 
thispointthe  JEgsean  and  Ionian  set9s,  breaking 
in  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five 
miles  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf  LechaB- 
nm  and  Cenchrese  are  situated  on  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circanmavigalion  for  ships,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over-  land  in  wag- 
ons. For  this  reason  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
Jcmetrius,  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 
bw  m  every  instance  without  success.'  The 
principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of CyQene,  Ziftia,  and  ETymanthus,  OUnos,  in 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetos,  8^.  SlUs,  la  LaeoBia. 
Its  rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Rovpkiaj  which 
rises  in  the  south  ot  Arcadia,  and  alter  travers- 
ing that  province  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  Elis,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere, 
which  takes  its  course  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  tbe  Pamisus,  PirtMU 
.sa,  a  river  of  Messenia,  which  rises  on  the  eon- 
fines  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Co- 
ran,  the  ancient  Messeniacus  Sinus.  The  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  mile ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Grecian  history,  an  approximate  com- 
putation of  the  population  of  its  difierent  states 
furnishes  upwards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  seven 
distinct  people,  all  of  whom  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  the  Arcadians, 
Cynurians,  Achaeans,  Dorians,  ^tolians.  Dry- 
opes,  and  Lenmians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
countries.  The  Arcadians  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus ; 
but  allowing  their  priority  ot  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  primeval 
stock  from  whence  they  sprang,  since  they  must 
haiie  migrated  thither  from  some  other  country. 
Vid.  Gracia.  From  the  mountainous  and 
secluded  nature  of  their  country,  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  the  latest  penod  iheir  race  un- 
mixed with  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nurians occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  really  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
ihey  were  afterwards  consicfered  as  Dorians. 
The  Acheeans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  from  them  took 
the  namebf  Achaia.  Under  tbe  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertained,  from  Do- 
ris, near  Parnassus,  witn  the  H^raclidae,  must 
be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Argives,  Laconians 
and  Messenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  -fitolians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  countTT.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Argolis  and  Laconia.  The  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the 
Parorea,  belter  known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  IVf  in- 
yte,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasf?i,  and  part  of  whom  colo- 
nized the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe- 
loponnesian  nations  we  must  add  the  Caucones, 
who  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  of  Pela4^ 
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origia.  Nor.  is  it  improbable  that  we  sh<m\^  as- 
adgn  to  the  Leleges  a  place  among  these  primi- 
tire  tribes  of  the  Pelopomkesus,  since  the  Lace- 
dasmonjans,  according  to  Pausanias,  regarded 
them  as  the  first  possessors  of  Laconia.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
<ii  Greece,  was  originally  inhabited  by  various 
barbarous  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Caucones, 
Leleges,  and  Pelasgi,  who  became  gradually 
blended  with  the  foreign  population  introduced 
by  successive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  invasion  of  ttfe  Dorians  and  Heracli- 
dse.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  alone  could  fairly  boast  of 
bein^  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula.  In 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  poAions,  for, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  historian 
observes,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occujr^  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  division  would 
compel  us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  con- 
sider Elb  as  part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia;  where- v 
as,  both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
eDtitled  to  a  separate  place  in  the  description  of 
Greece."^  Cram. 

Pblop£a  M(enia,  is  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  oaBLrticularly  to  Mycenae  and 
Argos,  where  the  descendant^  of  Pelops  reign- 
ed.    Virg.  JSn,  9,  v.  193. 

Pbl5bum,  (v.  is-dzs^  v,  iasriados^  now  Cape 
Faroy  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
8icilv,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  tower  to  di- 
rect the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  It  lies  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  name  iVom  Pelo- 
rns,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  carried  away 
Annibal  from  Italy.  Tnis'^celebrated  general, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into 
the  straits  of  Charybdis,  and  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  he  asked,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the 
name  of  the  promontory  which  appearecf  at  a 
distance.  The  pilot  tol^  him  it  was  one  6f  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  gave  no  credit  to 
his  information,  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  spoken  with  great  fidelity ;  and, 
therefore,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  his  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  should 
bear  his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called 
Pelorum.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibal.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  8. 
— Aftte,  2,  c.  l.—Strah.  5.— Fir^.  JBw.  3,  v. 
411  and  ^Sl.—Ovid,  Met.  5,  v.  350,  1.  13,  v. 
737, 1. 16,  V.  706. 

Peltje,  a  town  of  Phrygria,  south-ea«?t  of 
Cotyseium.  According  to  D' Anville,  "  Pelhf^ 
and  an  adjacent  plain  may  be  the  same  with 
what  is  now  called  Uschak." 

PelOsium,  now  THnek,  a  town  of  Eg3rpt, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  called  from  it  Peliisian.  It  is  about 
90  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Pelusium  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(mXot)  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phoenicia,  as  it 
waa  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
witboot  pairing  by  Pelnsiam,  and  on  that  ac- 


count it  was  always  well  fortified  and  garrison- 
ed. It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  linen  stufi^  made  there.  It  is  now  in  rains. 
Pelu.sium  was^said  "by  Ammianostobe  the 
work  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  commanded 
by  the  gods  to  purge  himself  in  the  lake  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus.  Ac- 
counted thi  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  to  those  that  came  by  sea; 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Augustamnica, 
the  binh-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
the  episcopal  see  of  St.  bidore,  snrnamed  Pelu- 
siotes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  tii}e^).rose  Damiata^  memorable 
for  the  often  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Christian 
armies."  Heyl.  Cosm. — Mela^  2,  c.  9. — Colum, 
5,  c.  10.— Si2.  IL  3.  V.  'S&.—Lucan.  8,  v.  466, 1. 9, 
V.  83, 1 10,  V.  53.— £*t>.  44,  c  19, 1.  45,  c.  11.— 
Strab.  11.— Virg.  G.  1,  c.  228. 

P£neu8,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  Pindu.s,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  coarse  between  mount 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  It  received  its  name  from  Peneus,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  an- 
ciently inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  waters  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ab  a^eaui  sciiido.  Daphne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  mytholo^ists,  was  cban^^  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Thtf  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  laurels  which 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid,  Met.  1,  v.  452, 
SiC—Strab.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— Virg.    G.  4, 

V.  ^ll.—DTod.  4. II.    Also  a  small  river  of 

El  is  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Jgliaco.  and  is,  ac- 
(cording  to  modem  travellers,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream   Cram.—Pav^.  6,  c.  2A.Strab.  8  andl  1 . 

Pennin*  Alpes.     Vid.  Alpes. 

Pentapous,  I.  a  town  of  India. IL    A 

part  of  Africa  near  Gyrene.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  the^r<r  cities  which  it  con- 
tained; Gyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais 

or  Barce,  and  Apollonia.    Plin.  5,  c.  5. IIL 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities 
of  Gaza,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  Ekron. 

Pektelicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  "  Mount 
Pentelicus,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  beau- 
tiful marble  which  its  quarries  yielded,  still  re- 
tains its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  witn  which  it  is  connected. 
Pausanias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  summit.  '  Pentelikofk!  says  Dod- 
well, '  is  separated  ffom  the  northern'  fool  of 
Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a. pointed 
summit;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied, 
and  the  greater  part  is  either  mantled  with 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Several  vil- 
lages, and  some  monasteries  and  churches,  are 
seen  near  its  base.'  The  same  traveller  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Pentelic  quar- 
ries, which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Gell.  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minutes  distant  from  the  monaste- 
ry of  Pevteli,  and  afibrds  a  most  extensive 
prospect  from  Githaeron  to  Sunium.**    Oram. 

PsplLitfiTBoa,  a  small  island  of  the  JEg^ean 
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fies,  OD  die  ooeiit  of  Macedonia,  about  SO  xniles 
in  drcomiference.  Ii  aboundea  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  baye  always  been  reckoned  ezcel- 
kOL  They  were  not,  bowever  pa latable  before 
they  were  seveo  years  old.  Plin.  4,  c.  13. — 
Qpid.  Afct.  7,  V.  410,— lAv.  28,  c.  5, 1.  31,  c  28. 
PfRiBA,  I.  a  part  of  Caha,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 

Uv.  32,  c.  33. il.  "  That  part  of  Palestine 

which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Amon,  east  aod  west ;  and  reacb- 
eih  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Petra",  the  chief 
town  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egypt  Pe- 
tnea.  (says  he,)  is  the  furthest  part  of  Judea, 
neigabourlng  Arabia  and  Egypt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  river  Jordan. 
So  called  from  the  Greek  word  mpav,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  it  on  tne  other  side  of  that 
hver ;  and  not  improperly  might  be  rendered  by 
Trans-Jordana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  esp»ecially  of 
olives,  vineb,  and  palms.  The  habitation  in 
times  past  of  the  Midianites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, as  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben."  Heyl  Com. 
PebcOpe.  Vid.  PtrcaU.  ' 
PjMCdTB,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
his  wardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
Bsrodoi.  1,  c.  Ur—Hom. 

Pkroa,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge. 
Uv.  38,  c.  67. 

Pergamub,  Pergama,  {Plur.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Seaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
invade  Greece.  Skrodot.  7,  c.  13. —  Virg.  jEn. 
l,v.^466,&c. 

Pergamu8,  now  Bergamo^  a  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus.  It  was  the  capital 
of  a  celebrated  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philaeterus. 
a  eunuch,  whom  Lysiroachus,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
be  had  obtained  in  the  war.  Philseterus  made 
himself  master  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  ^, 
and  laid  the  foundations  oi  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  for  20  years.  His 
successorsbef^an  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  ascended  the  throne  263 
6.C. ;  Attains,  241 ;  Eumenes  the  second,  197; 
Attains  Pbiladelpbus,  159;  Attains  Philomator, 
138,  who,  B.  Cf.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kingdom,  as  be  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  the  Romans,  bowever,  was  dis- 
puted l^  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  his  own,  and  Aquilius,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
by  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
booses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  dependant  province.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  library 
of  900,000  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  different  monarcbs  who' had  reigned 
diere.  This  ncMe  collection  was  afterwards 
inasported  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatia,  with  the  per- 


missioD  of  Antony,  and  it  adorned  and  enriched 
the  Alexandrian  library,  till  it  was  most  fatally 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  642.  Parch- 
ment was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 
gamus, to  transcribe  books,  as  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus 
from  his  kingdom^  in  order  to  prevent  Bimienes 
from  making  a  library  as  valuable  and  as  choice 
as  that  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circumstance 
rarchment  has  been  called  charta  perganiena. 
Galenus  the  physician,  and  Apollodorus  the  my- 
thol(^ist,  were  bom  there.  iEsculapius  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  5  and  15. — 
Isid.  6,  c.  ll.Strab.  \^.—Liv.  29,  c.  11,  1. 
31,  c.  A^^Plin.  10,  c.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

Perga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
bad  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergsea.  ApoUonius  the  geometrician  was 
bom  there.    Mela,  1,  c.  H.-^Strab.  14. 

Perous,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Prosernine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.    Ovid. 

PERiNTmis.     Vid.  HeracUa,  V. 

Permessds,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  father  of  Aganip- 
pe.    Vid.  Helicon. 

Peroe,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.    Paits.  9,  c.  4. 

PERPERfeKE,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose.  Pans  adjudged  the  prize  of  beau- 
ty to  Venus.    SPrab.  5. 

P£RRH£BiA;  a  part  of  Thessaly  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  retired  into  ^tolia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rhaina.  Propert.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.— iStro^.  9.— 
lAV.  33,  c.  34, 1. 39,  c.  34. 

Persje,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  Vid.  Per* 
sia. 

pERSEPdLia,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  hf 
Alexander  aAer  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reason  of  this  is  unknown.  Diodorns  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians bad  shamefally  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  their  capital.  Others  sup- 
pose that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  be 
had  passed  the  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  now  B*- 
taker,  or  Tckel-Minar,  still  astonish  the  mo- 
dem traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  iSAtntz  and 
about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Mayn,  are 
the  famous  rains  of  Istakkar,  or  Persepolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  s{>irit  of  wan- 
ton destruction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  \rf 
M.  Langl^,  contained  in  bis  Collection  of 
Travels.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  period  at  which  Persepolis  was 
founded.  The  best  are  perhaps  those  suggest- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ranains  found  en  the  ^pot    Accordingly,  Six 
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Aobert  Eer  Poittr,  in  anplying  to  this  sabjeeC 
the  exertions  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  l^ 
extensive  erudition  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  most  remarkable  objects  contained  in  it, 
viz.  the  Skehei-nUnar,  of  'Forty  Columns,' 
produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ; 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
early  hostile  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  and  their  interchanges  of  inhabitants  by 
captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  b^  Gyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
the  whole  ol  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  ri6h 
spoils  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
uves.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious 
among  the  captives  of  the  former ;  and  when 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  empire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  emplov  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.  Cfambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expeditious  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus, 
longs  of  Egypt,  carried  off  the  richest  ornaments 
of  its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  Susa  and 
PersepoUs,  and  took  along  with  him  Egyptian 
workmen  to  place  them  properlv  in  their  new 
stations.  Other  princes  followed  the  example, 
and  Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city 
in  the  east.  The  remains  of  the  Skehel-minar 
continue  to  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  To  de- 
scribe them  full  V  in  this  place  would  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  ana  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  j^iven  bv  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  re- 
search, and  irresistible  interest,  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
tails we  can  only  select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen. 
The  royal  palace  of  forty  pillars,  or  Skehd^ii- 
fiar,  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and  a  cita- 
del, 01  Dulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.  This  situation 
consists  of  an  artificial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
om  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
ibe  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern 
side,  bein^  <m  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great 
elevation  m  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
plain  beneath.  On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
east  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
consisting  of  artificial  excavations.  The  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1425  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  926  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with 
gigantic  square  blocks  of  dark  gray  marble, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain.  The 
'  general  heignt  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty 
feet,  though  now  much  lowered  bv  the  accumu- 
lation of  ruins  beneath.  The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  ^a  double  flight.  The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautiful  and  easy^  that  they  may  be  as- 
eended  and  descended  on  horsebac]^  with  the 
utmost  facility.  On  ascending  the  platform,  the 
first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
indicated  that  they  were  intended  as  symbolical 
npresenttlions  of  power.  These  are  aeulptor- 
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ed  on  the  lofty  aides  of  the  enormona  portal 
Other  symbolical  representations  in  bast&^rtUtvo 
are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  aixe,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  differ- 
ent animals.  From  the  great  platfonn,  di&r- 
ent  others  rise,  distinguished  by  ruins,  differing 
somewhat  in  their  character  and  the  i^pareni 
destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  ol  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Forty  Pillais.  Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are 
standing  entire,  at  different  places,  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangement.  The  former 
capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  are  beantiftil  and 
elegant,  the  taste  different  from  the  Grecian,  yet 
correct  and  commancling  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be 
excelled ; '  I  gazed  at  them,'  says  this  traveller, 
*  with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  workmanxhip  of  their  parts 
excited,  I  never  was  made  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  comprising  also 
m  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.' "  MaUe-Bnm. 
—Curt.  5,  c.  l.—Diod.  17,  Ac.— -drrum.— />«iii. 
in  Alix. — Justin.  11,  c.  14. 

Persu,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indus,  above  2800  miles,  and  from 
Pontus  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  aboveSDOO  miles. 
As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  small,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  oy  Media,  west  by  Susi- 
ana,  south  bv  the  Persian  gulf,  and  east  by  Car- 
mania.  "  The  whole  of  Persia  is  a  higiily  de- 
vated  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.  This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
they  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic.  Taurus 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  according  to 
Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  second  is  on  the 
top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  different 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consists,  and 
the  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  climate 
and  of  produce.  But  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Tanrns  vett'  di- 
vided by  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.' 
Strab,  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the, plain,  gradiuuly  became  flat 
at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  ansolute  plain. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  tliis  hesp  of 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  declivities, 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
GKilf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kuf  that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  mount  TaurUB.  The  Ararat,  and 
the  chain  to  which  it  MoDg%  join  the  klgh 
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the  Iftke  Oomitk    These  last  are  a  imrt  of  the 
Nifkaks  of  the  aacieiitt.     Bui  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Anzee  there  is  a  chain  of  vexv  cold 
moimtams,  the  south  side  of  which  embraces 
AiijerMJMj  the  ancient  Air&ptUene.     These 
mooBtauis  defied  the  anns  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  from  their  sides  the  Aipont  go  off  to- 
wards the  east,  a  belt  of  high  limestone  moun- 
tiins  which  runs  parallel  to  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Ca^ian  8c«.    In  the  ancient  H  jrcania, 
the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as 
aec  ooIt  steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting 
'  in  snch  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  them- 
selres  into  the  sea,  forming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
wliicb  men  could  pass  on  dry  ground.'    Strab. 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
his  coDstantly  been  a  prey,  hiave  most  frequent- 
Ir  ended  in  a  union  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  we  find  it  uossess- 
ed  by  several  independent  nations ;  the  Per* 
siaos  in  the  south,  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and 
the  Medes  in  the  centre;  different  barbarian 
hordes— as  the  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  and  Car 
dosians,  on  the  north.     It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nineveh  and 
Babjlon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  FkirSf  with  jKmnon  and  Larisia>n, 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marrellotts  expeditions  of  Semiramis;  but 
ve  know  that  every  momentarjr  inroad  figures 
as  a  eononest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history. 
The  Medes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Per- 
sians.   That  people  seem  to  have  first  carried 
their  arms  against  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in 
Tboran  or  the  present  TMaryy  and  against  the 
ladians.    Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  fhnn  the  yoke, 
and  gare  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
vestem  Asia.    But  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  natioD  of  the  Oreeks  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.    Soon  after, 
anited  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  ihe  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  o(  separate  kingdoms,  Qie  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Parthians,  about  the  year  248 
before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  tne  modem  Persia.    The  Greeks 
still  maintained  their  ground  in  Bactriana.  De- 
netrius,  their  king,  subjugated  and  civilized 
hdatkm.    Encratides,  tne  first,  reigned  over  a 
thoosand  cities.    But  the  Scyinians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew 
the  Baetrian  throne.    The  Parthians,  under 
their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynasty,  the  Arsar 
odes  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.    To- 
wards the  year  220  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
vate man  m  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorities,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Saasanides.     But  the  oriental  writers  do 
not  consider  the  modem  Persians  as  distinct 
from  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Axtaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descendeid  from  the 
royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.    Whatever  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  «^unst  that  of  Constantinople ; 
and  haying  a  bi^liant  appearance  under  the 
sway  of  the  wise  Nooriierraa,  submitted  to  the 
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ArabiaiM,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  about 
the  year  636.  Two  centuries  after  this  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-established  in  Kho- 
rasan ;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  recovered 
its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Bouiak  ascended  the  throne,  Ski- 
raz  being  the  seat  of  government.  Persia  was 
included  in  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  in 
1220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1^2,  and  recovered 
its  freedom  again  under  the  Sonhis,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1506.  Shah- Abbas,  suraamed 
the  Great,  began  in  1666  a  reign  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  was  brilliant  but  tyrannical.  In 
17SB  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans. 
This  event  was  followed  in  ITSfe  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  andihe  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  sumamed  Thaums-Khouli-Khan, 
to  the  imperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  bm 
able  and  fortunate  prince^  was  a  native  of  Kko- 
rasan.  On  the  20ih  of  June  1747  he  was  kill- 
ed, after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was 
chiefly  signalized  by  the  rapid  conquest  of  /»- 
dasUm.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pe- 
riod entirely  new,  by  which  the  modem  gaogra- 
phical  division  of  the  country  was  fixed.  The 
weakness  of  Nadir-Shah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia, 
gave  to  the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating a  new  empire,  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Ktm- 
bul  is  the  capital.  Western  Persia  enjo^^ed 
some  repose  under  the  govemment  of  Kerim- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assame  the  title  of  Shah, 
contenting  himself  with  that  of  vekil  or  regent. 
This  good  prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When 
the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Skiraz.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  ^vemment,  and  was  support- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  his  beneficence,  and  placed  unboun- 
ded confidence  in  his  justice.  In  return  for  this 
attachment,  Kerim  embellished  their  city  with 
beautiiiil  palaces,  mosques,  and  elegant  gni^ 
dens;  he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  ^as  not  soiled 
by  any  act  of  craelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  the  efforts  whicn  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  praise.  ' 
He  died  about  the  year  1779.  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  or  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed br  new  disturbances  and  misfortunes,  as 
his  brothers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1794,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  ennuch^of  the 
n&me  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session of  Muzandertm,  Ali-Mu rat,  in  march- 
in  g  against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  ^1 
from  his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Aga-Mo- 
hammed at  Yezde-Kast,  and  withdrew  to  Ski- 
raz. In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that 
city,  and  Jaafar  1<«I  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomb  of  Kerim,  and  in- 
sulted his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  Lonthf^ 
Ali,  son  of  Jaaihr,  was  opposed  in  several  des- 
perate engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eu- 
nuch, but  without  success ;  and  the  latter  be- 
came final  master  of  the  whole  of  western  Per- 
sia. He  named  as  his  successor  his  own  nephew, 
Baba-Khan,  who, since  17M,  has  reigned  peace- 
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jJij^iiiuUrtheiMiiieofFatle-AU-Shaih.  Tkis 
prince  has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against 
the  Russians,  and,  that  he  might  the  more  ad- 
vantageously defend  the  northern  provinces 
from  mat  power,  he  established  his  residence  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Eriva^^  AdzeHndjan,  Ghi- 
lai^  Muzanderan^  western  Kkarazai^j  Irak-Ad- 
jenUf  Persian  Koordiskin,  Farsistan^  and  Ker- 
ffiAA.  The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  tributary  to  him»  and  respectful  presents 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  ooaLi  or  prince  of  Mek- 
ran.    MaUe-Brun. 

PfiaaicuM  mare,  or  Perbiccs  sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  npw  called  tne  QuLfof  Balgora, 

PsBMa,  a  province  of  Persia.  &unded  by 
Media,  Carmaniai  Susiaua,  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  It  is  often  taken  for  Persia  itself.  "  Its 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  JFbrs,  according  to  the  mo- 
dem form,  as  the  permutation  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  frequent  in  this  country,  where  bpa^ 
Aan,  for  example,  is  pronounced  Isfahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Shem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  text"    0AnvtUe. 

PfiiCuA,  now  Perueia,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  T  hrasimene  lake. "  From 
Justin  we  collect  that  Perusia  was  of  Achaean, 
that  is,  of  Pelasgic  origin."  Cram.  It  was 
"  one  of  the  m()st  ancient  and  most  distinguish- 
ed cities  of*  Etruria ;  the  era  of  its  foundation 
longpreceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  orisin 
of  Clusium,  Coriona^  &c.  is  almost  lost  in  oLv 
tance  of  time.  In  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  subjected,  or  rather  reconciled 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
idlr ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Aonibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  (^ulence  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  when  unfortimately  it  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  of  Lucius  Antonius,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wished  to  spare  it;  but  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal citizens  setting  nre  to  his  own  house ,wbich 
he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  flames  communicated  to  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia^ 
however,  rose  immediately  from  its  ruins;  and 
on  its  restoration,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
chose  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom 
it  seems  to  have  had  very  few  obligations,  as 
the  god  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven 
years  against  these  barbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  state,  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  some  intervals  of  turbulent  in- 
dependence has  remained  ever  since  attached  to 
the  Roman  See.  Perugia  is  now  a  1are:e,  cl^'an, 
well-built,  and  well-inhabited  city.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  tiew  over  a  vast  range  of  country, 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened 
with  villages  and  towns.  There  are  many 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  adorned  with  the  paintings 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of  Rafaello. 
Pfrugia  has  an  university  supplied  with  able , 


profesBors,  andsevfal  aeadsmiegiyaUof  whicb 

can  boast  of  illustrious  names;  and  it  is  upon 
the  whole  an  interesting  city,  capable  of  enter- 
taining Uie  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller  lor 
several  days."    Eustace. 

PsssInus  {wUis)f  a  town  of  Phrrgia,  where 
Atys,  as  some  suppose,  was  buried.  "  It  ap- 
pears Lo  have  been  the  San^ar,  in  the  country 
occupied  by  the  ToUstobotanSf"  (IfAnviUt,) 
and  was  particularly  famous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  from 
thence  called  PessinunLia.  Strab.  12^ — Paus. 
7,  c.  17.— i^r.  29,  c.  10  and  11. 

Petklinus  lacds,  "k  lake  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome.    lAv.  6,  c.  20. 

P£TiLu,  a  town  in  the  Brutian  lenritoiy, 
one  of  the  settlements  of  Philoctetes,  "  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  best 
informed  topographers,  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  Strongoli.  This  small  town,  of 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulars, 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  itJefused 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Brutian  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
and,  though  imassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  fa- 
mine ;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  the  town, 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  been  consumed 
for  subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  inland 
towns  of  Magna  Grsecia.  It  may  be  here  ob- 
served, that  Strabo  has  confounded  this  town 
with  the  Lucanian  Petilia,"  although  he  "  is  the 
only  author  who  seems  to  have  given  any  hint 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  Strabo,  in  his 
general  description  of  the  inland  towns  of  the 
Lucani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  of  this 
people  was  Petelia,  which  could  at  that  time 
boast  of  a  considerable  population ;  he  adds,  that 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  baud  been  forced 
by  an  adverse  factioQ  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na- 
tive country ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  its  position,  the  Scunnites  had  been  obliged  to 
construct  forts  around  it  for  the  defence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Antonini,  the  writer 
above  alluded  to,  that  Strabo  here  contradicts 
himself,  by  ascribing  to  Philocietes  tiie  origin 
of  a  town  of  Lucania;  whilst  that  heix)  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  lo  have  occupiol  a  part 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  was  certainly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brutii.  It  will  be  seen, 
in  fact,  that  all  the  ancient  authors  agree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Grecian  chieflain.  This  error  of  Strabo 
does  not,  however,  afiect  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
count with  reference  to  to  the  Lucanian  Petilia; 
and  Antonini  has  adduced,  in  confirmation  of 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  ioKrip- 
tions  of  early  date,  together  with  more  recent 
documents,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain 
further  doubts  on  the  subject  He  has  recog- 
nised the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  preds^ 
on  the  Manie  deUa  Sl^Ua."    Cram. 

FsTRA,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

iSStroi.  16. 11.  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Hybla, 

whose  inhabitants  are  called  Petrim  and  Pe- 

trenses, III.  A  town  of  Thrace.    Liv.  40, 

c.  23. IV.  Another  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia. 

Liv.  39,  c.  26.--Cw:.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  39. V. 

An  elevated  place  near  Dyxrhachium.  Utcann 
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^  ▼.  !6  and  70.— C«.  Civ.  3,  c.  48. ^VI. 

Aiioditerm  Elis. VlLAnother  near  Corinth. 

PeriLSA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia, 
boanded  gh  the  north  bj  Palestine,  on  the  east 
by  Arabia  Deserta  and  part  of  the  Sinus  Per- 
sicQs,  on  the  south  by  a  Ions  rid^  of  mountaias, 
which  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthmus  which  joins  AfVica  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  It  had  this  name 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  more 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  it,  called 
also  by  Ethicus,  Sicaria.  by  the  Hebrews  Chus, 
generally  translated  Eihiopia ;  by  William  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  Felix  being  reckoned 
for  the  first.  By  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Phny, 
it  is  called  Nabathaea,  which  name  it  had  from 
Nabaioth,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is- 
mael,  though  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
to  those  parts  of  it  that  lay  next  Judea.  The 
people,  for  the  most  part  were  descended  of  the 
sons  of  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianiies  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah,  and  the  Amalekites,  descended  probably 
from  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  but  all 
united  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarra,  sig- 
nifying *  a  desert,'  and  Saken^  which  signifieth 
'  to  inhabit,'  because  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places ;  as  others  sav,  from  Sa- 
fai,  signifying  '  a  robber.'  This  last  is  most 
suitable  to  their  nature,  and  best  liked  by  Sca- 
lig:er."    Beyl.  Cosm. 

Pbtrinum,  a  town  of  Campania.  Bbrat.  1, 
ep.  5,  V.  5. 

pETRocoan,  a  *  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
rifcry  formed  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda. 
''  rroo  the  appellation  of  Petrocorii  are  formed 
ibc  names  of  Perigord  and  Perigueux,  though 
Vfcsona,  the  primitive  name  of  the  capital,  is 
siill  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  la 
Yisorur    ITAnviUe. 

Peuce,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dern name,  Piczini^  preserves  an  evident  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  re-appear  in  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  at  Piczinii^es  and  PatzinociUs" 
lyAnviOe.-^Strab.  l.—Lucan.  3,  v.  202.— 
Wi/i.4,c,12. 

Peucetu,  a  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  Pcucetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysiusof  Halicamassus  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  QEno- 
tms  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  grenerations  lie- 
fore  the  sie^e  of  Troy.  But  modem  critics  have 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the 
nnprobability  of  which  is  so  very  apparent,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  country  IVom  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
stale  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  Peucetii  and  (Enotri  really  been  of  Grecian 
origin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  rne  feet  than  the  genealogies  of  the 
Arcadian  chielis,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
nio!«t respectable  authority  he  could  havebrought 
forward  on  this  point  would  unquestionably 
l»ave  been  that  of  AntiochxLs  the  Syracusan ; 
bat  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  (Enotri,  not  of  their 


Ghreciaii  dMcent.  The  Peneein  are  always 
spoken  of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, as  barbarians,  who  differed  in  no  einen- 
lial  respect  from  Daunii.  lapygea,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations.  Tne  name  of  Poedieuli 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of 
Peueetia  which  was  more  particularfv  sittiaked 
on  the  coast  between  the  Aufidus  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny,  that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  thrtr  oririn  from 
Illyria.  The  Peucetii  appear  then  to  bare  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Aufidus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium, 
which  belonged  to  lapygia;  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, their  territory  reached  as  far  as  Silvium  in 
the  Appenines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modem  geography  is  called  Tbra  di  BariV 
Cram. 

Procfpn.     Vid.  Pe%ux. 

Phaccsa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

Phjbacia,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  -Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Sekeria^ 
and  aflerwards  Corcy-ra.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed PhaaceSy  were  a  luxurious  and  dissohite 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glutton  was  generally 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  Pkaax.  When 
Uljsses  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ph»- 
acia,  Alcinous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated. 
Horat.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  34.— OriS.  Met.  IS,  v.  719. 
Strab.  6  and  l.—PropeH.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

Phalacrine,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  .where 
Vespasian  was  bom.    Suet.  Vesp.  2. 

PHALARmM,  a  citadel  of  Syracuse,  where 
Phalaris's  bull  was  placed. 

Phalarus,  a  river  of  Boeotia^  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.    Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

Phalerum,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athe- 
nian ports.     Vid.Atheiia. 

PHANfius,  a  promontory  of  the  island  of  Chi- 
os, famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  called  after  a 
king  of  the  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Liv.  36,  c.  43.— FtV^.  O.  2,  v.  98. 

Pharje,  I.  "one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pirus,  about  70  stadia  fVom  the  sea,  and  120 
from  PalraB.  Phara»,  whose  territory  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  ra- 
vages of  the  .fitolians,  on  receiving  no  succour 
from  the  Achepan  pra»ior,  determined,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  colony  of  Patrse,  possessed  an  exten- 
sive forum,  where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mer- 
cury, and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  go<5 ;  also  a 
fountain  named  Hama,  consecrated  to  the  same 
divinity.  On  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  called  Pie- 
rus  by  the  Pharaeans  and  sometimes  Achelous, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious  that  jaer- 
sons  might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Phar«i, 
while  those  of  the  Messcnian  Pharae  were  call- 
ed Pharatje  or  Phariatse.  The  ruins'of  Phana 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Camenitza.^*  Cram IT.  Ano- 
ther in  Messenia.     Vid.  Pkera. 

Pharis,  a  town  of  Laconia,  whose  mhabitants 
are  called  PhariUt.    Pom.  3,  e.  30. 
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Itat  of  tlie  piace.  Aeeording  to  the  sune  ati- 
Iktfr  the  Phigaleafis  had  the  character  of  beiog 
dninkmids.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city 
vas  still  Id  a  flourishing  state,  and  contained  a 
fonun  and  several  pabhc  edifices ;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorns  stood  near  the  gymna- 
sium, that  of  Diana  Sospita  was  placed  on  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  town :  PatUizza  now 
OGcinpies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir 
W.  Qell  informs  us  that  the  entire  and  exten- 
sive circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  observed ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hiUs 
and  tremendous  precipices.  The  village  of 
PauUzza  contains  some  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Neda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  far  fVom  thence, 
by  the  littla  river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of 
▼hich  were  some  warm  sprinss."    Cram. 

Phila,  the  first  town  in  Macedonia,  begin- 
ning ftdak  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  "  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
mm  Tempe.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
▼hen  their  army  had  penetrated  mto  Pieria  by 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly;  and  was 
built,  as  Stephanus  informs  us,  by  Demetrius, 
sonof  Antiffonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ins of  this  fortress  are  probably  those  which  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  near  PUUamona.,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heracleum."    Cram. 

PmLADBLPmA,  I.  a  cinr  of  Lydia,  "which 
owed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under 
the  extremity  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  but  was 
constructed  with  little  solidity  in  its  edifices,  as 
being  extremely  subject  to  earthquakes.  These 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  m  their  effects 
m  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  for 
then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
tended in  Phrygia,  being  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was  called  Caiakecau- 
mem,  or  the  Burnt  Country.  It  must  be  said,  to 
the  honour  of  Philadelphia,  that  when  all  the 
eountry  had  sunk  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
still  resisted,  and  yielded  only  to  the  efforts  of 
Bajazet  I.,  orllderim.  The  Turks  call  it  Alah- 
Shekr,  or  the  Beautiful  City ;  probably  by  rea- 
son of  its  situation."    D'Anvili^. 11.  The 

chief  city  of  Ammonitis,  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon,  un- 
til the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  ^i  ven  to  it,  pro- 
bably from  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  It  has 
resumed  its  primitive  name  in  the  form  of  Am- 
iNtfii.    I^AftmOe. III.    Another  in  Cilicia. 

Philjb,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Sycne 
by  Plin.  5,  c.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there. 
Luean.  10,  v.  Z\Z.—Seruca.  2,  Nat.  4,  c.  9. 
II.  One  of  the  Sporades.    Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

Pmr^fiNORtTM  AR£.     Vid.  Arct  Philanorum. 

Phil«nb,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.    SUU.  Tk^.  4,  v.  103. 

PmLiPPf,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  Datos,  and  situate  at  the  east  of  the  Stry- 
nxm,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  xyith 
springs  and  water.  Mount  Pangseum,  which 
W9S  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  contained  gold 
•nd  sQvttr  mines.  "  Thett  valuable  mines  na- 
AM 


turaHy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasiftos, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  cotn<t ;  and 
they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  id  this 
vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crenides,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neigh- 
bou ring  mountain.  Philip  of  Macedon  barmg 
turned  his  attention  to  the  affiiirs  of  Thrace,  the 
possession  of  Crenidae  and  mount  Pangaeum  na- 
turally entered  into  his  views ;  accordingly  he 
invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony, 
which  he  named  after  himself  PhilippL  When 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  the 
advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
there ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  ol  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  celebrated  in  h  istory ,  from 
the  great  victory  gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavian  over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  by  which  the  republican  party  was  com- 
pletel3r  subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  preached  by  St.  Paul,  (A.  D.  51.)  as 
we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo^ 
ties,  and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians  j  and  the  tou-n  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  ruins  still 
retain  the  name  of  PUihah.  Theophrastns 
speaks  of  the  rosa  cenlifolia,  which  grew  in 
great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on 
mount  Pangaeum."    Cram. 

PmNTiA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Himera,     Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  83. 

PmNTo,  a  small  island  between  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  now  i*^o. 

Phlegra,  or  Phlegrjeus  campcs,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  afterwards  re- 
newed in  Italy,  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Cumae.  Sil.  8,  v.  538,  1.  9,  v.  305.— 
Strab.  5.^Diod.  4  and  5.— Oi'trf.  Met.  10,  v. 
351, 1.  12,  v.  378, 1.  15,  v.  532.— Ste/.  5,  Sflc. 
3,  V.  196. 

Phleoyjs,  a  people  of  Thessalv.  Some  au- 
thors place  them  m  Boeotia.  'f  hev  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyas  the  son  of  Mars,  wi:h 
whom  they  plandered'and  burned  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  escaped  to 
Phocis,  where  he  settled.  Pans.  9,  c.  36.— 
Homer.  JL  13,  v.  dOl.—Strab.9. 

Phliasia.     Vid.  Pklitis. 

Phlius.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  Ihongh 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety  be 
referred  to  Argolis,  sipce  Homer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Anethyrea  as  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Mycenfe.  Pausanias  de- 
rives this  appellation  of  the  city  from  Araethy- 
rea,  daaghter  of  Arus,  its  earliest  sovereiein ; 
and  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Philius 
from  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. The  Phliasian  territon'  adjoined  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the 
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vtH^aidtlieHenKai  and  deonsean  districts 

on  the  soQih  and  south-east.  After  the  arival  of 
the  Benclids  and  Dorians,  the  Phliasians  were 
ioTaded  by  a  pany  of  their  forces  under  the 
oommaad  of  Rbegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists 
iaio  iheir  city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  race.  Phlius  sent  900  soldiers  to 
Thermo^lR,  and  1000  to  Platsea.  In  the  Pe- 
lopODQesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian 
cause,  together  with  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
ODians;  and  at  a  time  when  those  sicoes  formed 
a  coalition  against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to 
the  Spartan  alliance.  The  Phliasians  having 
QD  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  ain 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
cnites,  tbcy  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  Lacedfemonian  force  within  their  toii^n  to 
protect  it  against  the  euemv.  In  gratitude  for 
vhich  assistance  they  readily  contributed  to  the 
expedition  subsequently  undertaken  by  the  Spar- 
tans against  Ol^thus,  and  received  the  thanks 
(x'Agesipolis  lor  their  zeal  on  this  occasion. 
Not  long  after,  however,  they  became  mvolved 
in  war  with  that  powerful  stale,  from  their  re- 
fusing to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, who  had  been  reinstalled  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesiiaus  was 
in  consequence  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city ;  and  after 
an  obstinate  siege  and  blockade,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  years,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der: Delphion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieaed,  and  had  given  ^at  proofs  of 
eoorage  ana  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the 
negotiations.  It  appears  from  Aencmhon  that 
at  this  period  Phlius  contained  more  man  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.  Sometime  at\er  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  a^in  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by 
the  Argires,  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
ud  wocdd  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for 
the  ooorage  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  being  also  successful  against  the  Sicy- 
QDians  and  Pellenians,  who  had  invaded  their 
territory,  anU  having  obtained  the  assv^tance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  under  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  aghinst  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
rerotmianary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to  despotic 
nile;  bat  on  the  organization  of  the  Achaean 
leagoe  by  Aratus,  Cleonvmns,  tyrant  of  that 
city,  voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  his 
ooontrymen  to  join  the  confederacy.  The  fo- 
nim  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  gilt  statue  of 
t  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
Dame,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Here  was  also  the  tomb  of  Aristias,  an  excellent 
writer  of  satiric  plays.  Beydnd  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the 
spot  said  to  be  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
AdoUo,  and  Isis.  The  remains  of  Phlius  are 
to  he  seen  not  far  from  the  town  of  Agios  Oior- 
g^,  on  the  road  to  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia-  Sir  W.  Gcll  affirms,  that  the  ruins 
extended  for  some  distance  across  the  plain,  and 
PoaqaevUle  dtscovered  on  the  height  above  the 
AsopQs,  where  the  eitadel  was  uiaeed,  the  ves- 


tiges of  sevexal  temples  This  iiT«r,aswa  tarn 
from  Strabo,  had  its  source  on  mount  Cameates. 
The  Arantinus  was  a  hill  adjoining  that  of  the 
acropolis,  it  is  now  called  Agios  JBaiiiL  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  tcrritoiy^ 
Irom  the  Nemean  plain."    Cram, 

Phoc£a,  now  Poehiut  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be- 
tween Cums  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  It  received  its  name  trom  Pho- 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  from  (fkoca) 
sea  calvesy  which  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhiabiiants,  called 
Pkoctei  and  Phoeaenses,  were  expert  mariners, 
and  founded  many  cities  in  different  pafta  of 
Europe.  They  left  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  them  under  his  power,  and  they 
came,  after  many  adventures,  mto(xaul,  where 
they  founded  Massllia,  now  Marseilles,  The 
town  of  Marseilles  is  o(ien  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Phocaica,  and  its  inhabitants  called 
Phocaenses,  Phocaea  was  declared  independent 
by  Pompey,  and  under  the  first  en^rora  of 
Rome  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Iao.  5,  c.  34, 1.  ^  c.  3JL 
1.  38,c.39.— iMWa,l,  c.  17.— Paw.  7,  c.  3.— 
Herodat.  1,  v.  166.— 5»ra4.  U.-^Horai.  epodk 
16.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  9.— Ptt».  3,  c.  4. 

Pbocknses,  and  Pnocia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

Phocicum,  a  place  in  Phocis,  where  *^  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Phocian  states  was 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose,"    Cram. 

Phocis.  "  The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  country  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Ozohe  and  Doris  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  the  Opuntian  Locri  to 
the  north ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  bf 
the  Bceotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  JElacus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges;  but  toe 
name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  tinae 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  since  we  find  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  war- 
riors. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  beea 
much  engaged  in  war  with  the  Thessalians,  and 
had  often  successfully  resisted  the  incursions  of 
that  people.  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermonylaa 
was  forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thes- 
salians, who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  that 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phocians,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
with  nre  and  sword  the  territory  of  that  people^ 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  this  occasion  served 
as  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  unfortunate 
inbi^ULnts,  but  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
donius.  Thejr  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  m 
arms ;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  rout  of  Platsea,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  A  lit-^ 
tie  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  dispute 
arose  respecting  the.tem^e  of  Delphi,  whieh 
threatened  to  involve  in  nostilities  the  priBci- 
pal  states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed 
apparently  \sj  the  Phocians  as  the 
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fwpguy  of  the  vkole  luitioii,  wkereaa  Uie  Del- 
pidaM  asMited  it  to  be  their  own  ezdusirc 
paMMninn  The  LacedaMnoniaaa  are  said  by 
^kacydidea  lo  hare  declared  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  force  of 
arms.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
tto  less  fayoaraUe  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
idreai  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  bodjr  of 
tnopt  to  occupT  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  The  service  thus  rendered  bv  the 
A^fl»«i«M  seems  greatly  to  have  cemented  the 
ties  of  friendly  union  which  already  subsisted 
between  the  two  republics.  After  the  battle  of 
lienctra,  Phocis,  as  we  learn  from  Xen<^oa, 
became  subject  for  a  time  to  Boeotia,  tutil  a 
change />f  circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  ana  call- 
ed fbcth  aU  the  energies  of  the  people  in  de- 
fience  of  their  country.  A  fine  had  beeM  im- 
poied  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictyons 
ix  some  reason  which  Pausanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  thev 
theuselTes  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
DiodOTUs  asserts,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  oart  of  the  Cirrhean 
territory  which  had  been  aeclared  sacred.  By 
die  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phoeian  high  in 
rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined  lo  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree  *,  ana, 
m  order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
fesistance,  to  seize  Jipon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
tmd  its  treasures.  Tius  measure  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  they  were  thus 
Aimished  with  abundant  supplies  for  raising 
troops  to  defend  their  countiy.  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
die  Sacred  war.  which  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  oi  the  106th  Olympiad.  .The  Thebans 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
lelisen,  whichjiad  been  thoK  openly  violated  by 
te  Phocians ;  and,  in  a  battle  that  took  j^ace 
aoon  9&e!t  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
their  leadeJr  Philomelus  killed  in  the  root  which 
ensued.  The  Phocians,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated  by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  raised 
k  ftesh  army,  headed  by  Qnomarchus,  tney  ob- 
tained several  important  advantages  against  the 
Anphictyonic  army,  notwithstanding  the  aeces- 
aioB  of  ndlip  king  of  Macedon  to  the  confe- 
deracy. Onomardins  having  united  lus  forces 
with  those  of  Lwvophron,  tyrant  of  Phene,  then 
at  war  with  Philip,  ne  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
tke  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
eempel  him  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  Philip,  how- 
errer,  was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enter  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
Iboght,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
ana  death  of  Onomarchus.  Diodorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  pot  lo  death  hf 
etder  of  Philip;  Pausanias,  that  heperished  by 
die  hands  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  was  ;nie- 
eeaded  by  his  brother  Phayllns,  who  at  first 
aippears  to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at 
Icnrdk  overthrown  in  several  engagements  with 
theBcBotiaa  troops ;  and  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  &taUy.  On 
hli  death  the  command  devt^ved  on  Phalnous, 
whow  according  to  Pausanias,  was  his  son ;  hut 
Diodorus  afime  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
■mnhiB.  This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
fawdfthe  army  waa  intmslea  la  &  oomnDssion. 


ntdtehoadof  wUekwnaPhila;  whom  I«Im 
want  of  probi^  soon  became  evident  by  the 
disappeaiancc  of  lai]gn  sums  fipom  the  saered 
treasury.  He  was  in  consemence  bro«vgitt  to 
trial;  condemned,  and  put  to  death.  DiodoroB 
esfimaiffi  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  taken 
fh>m  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talema. 
Phalmcos  was  now  restored  to  the  command, 
but,  finding  the  reaouroes  of  the  stale  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  Philip  being  ^aced  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  at  the  head  of  their  fbcees, 
he  deemed  all  further  resistanee  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  on  condition 
of  being  allowed  lo  retire  with  his  txoopeto  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  convention  putaM  end  at 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphie- 

2oiiic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  that 
e  walls  of  aH  the  Phoeiaa  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  grooad,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  tnnsfcrred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis^  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  d^radation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thms,  who  tmited  in 
restoring  its  dtiea  in  a  gieat  mcamnrc  to  their 
former  condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  lormed  by  the  two  republics  agamst  Philro; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the 
death  of  AlexMider ;  and  when  the  Qanb  made 
their  unsuccessful  attenrot  on  the  teofde  of 
Delphi,  they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  d^ 
played  the  greatest  zeal  and  alacri^  intheiMnw 
suit  of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anvion^  to 
effiice  the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  miritinw*  part  oc  thin 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dicsearchus  repoita,  fpoa  the 
border  of  the  Locri  Ozoln  to  the  confinea  of 
Boeotia."    Cram. 

PnonricE,  a  province  of  Syria,  boonded  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Medilerrt^ 
nean.  Although  this  country  was  very  ineon- 
siderabld  in  extent,  beinff  a  narrow  strqp  of  land 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, hold  ahigfa  rank  among  the  most  re- 
markable nations  of  Asia.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  histoiTof 
them ;  but  only  separate  aceoantB,  from  which, 
however,  apictjoie  of  them  in  its  great  fisatiires 
may  be  traced,  it  did  not  form  one  stale,  oral 
least  not  one  kingdom;  but  eontained  aevviBi 
c&ies  with  their  territory.  But  among  these 
leagnes  were  formed,  and  by  this  meansnsortcf 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  established, 
especially  of  Tyre.  Yet  notwithstanding  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  Dcrhaps  also  uampea  a 
supremacy  in  the  oonleaeraey,  each  individual 
slate  still  ^reserved  its  eonstitnlion  within  itsrit 
In  each  of  them  we  find  kinga;  who  seem,  hofw- 


ever,  to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  aa  i 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.  Striotdea- 
potism  could  not  long  subsist  in  anntion  whidi 
carried  on  commeceea^d  founded  celonica.  Of 
the  several  eitica,  Tvre  s  the  on^  one  of  w^ch 
we  have  a  series  of^  kings,  and  even  tbds  aeries 
iB  not  altogether  Tmbrctei.  The  flourishing 
period  of  Phosnicia  in  general,  and  especially  of 
Tyre,  was  between  100(^-408.  fit  tius  period 
the  Phanxidnn  nationiNtf  extended  bv  acnding 
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cm  oelfliiies;  of  wluch  8onie.e9peeiaUy  Car- 
thage, became  as  powerful  as  the  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  were  possessed  of 
most  of  the  isunds  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  the 
Greeks.    Their  chiefcountries  for  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (TartessUs,  Gades, 
Carteja,) partly  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  left  or  the  lesser  S3rrtis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrametnm,) partly, also  Hit  north-west  coast 
of  Sicily,  (Panormos,  LilybeBum.)    It  is  very 
highly  probable  thai  they  also  had  settlements  to 
the  east,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  islands  Ty- 
tes  and  Arados (the  Bakkrein  islands.)  The  view 
of  the  Phflenician  colonies  serves  as  a  foundation 
lor  the  View  of  their  commerce  and  navigation ; 
which,  however,  was  extended  still  further  th|m 
their  settlements.    It  began  among  them,  as 
manv  other  nations,  with  plundering  by  sea:  and 
in  UoDier  they  still  appear  as  pirates.     Their 
chief  objects  were,  their  colonial  countries,  north- 
em  Africa  and  Spain,  e^ftecially  the  latter,  on 
accoQQt  of  its  produ  ctive  silver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa ;  Britain  and  the  Sciily  islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.     From  the  harbours 
OD  the  northern  extremitv  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
Elaih  and  Ezion-Cteber,  they^  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  i.  e.  the  rich  south- 
em  countries,  especially  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ethiopia.    From  tne  Persian  gulf  to  the  nearer 
Indian  peninsula  and  Ceylon.     And  they  also 
imdertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
amoo|:  which  the  sailing  roimd  Africa  is  the 
most  miportant.    But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
idating  tor  the  most  part  of  the  traffic  done  in 
the  caravans,- was  of  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  African  traf- 
fic by  caravans  for  spices  and  incense ;  directed 
as  well  to  Arabia  Felix,  as  to  Gerra  near  the 
Persian  gulf.   The  traffic  with  Babylon  by  wav 
of  Palmyra;  and  fh>m  there,  yet  only  throuj^h 
t  medium,  across  Persia,  as  fiu  as  littleBudkarui 
and  little  TUdrt,  perhaps  even  as  far  as  China, 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
eoontries  for  slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  copper, 
&c   To  hnish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  their 
own  fabrics  and  manu&ctures;  especially  their 
establishments  for  weaving  and  dyeing;  the 
porple  dye  with  a  Uquor  extracted  trom  shell- 
nah;  and  manufactures  of  glass  and  play-things, 
which  were  disposed  of  to  advantage  in  their 
trade  with  rude  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
siated  in  barter.    Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, among  which  that  of  letters  deserves 
to  be  first  named,  are  to  be  attributed  to  them." 
{aeerm*i  Mstory  of  the  States  of  AniiquU/y  ; 
BaneroWt  translation.)    After  Alexander  had 
deposed  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
ci^  of  Tyre,  Phoenicia  followed  the  common 
fortmie  of  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
of  Seleucus  until  made  a  Roman  province.   Un- 
der Conatantine  and  his  successors  a  divisiqjn  of 
the  country  was  made,  forming  the  two  pit>- 
riaces  of  Phoenicia  Prima  and  Phoenicia  Loba- 
nica,  from  the  mount  libanus.    The  origin  of 
the  name  Phcenicia  has  given  rise  to  much  eon- 
jeeture.    Thus  some  trace  it  to  Pbcenix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  fiither.  But  this  ehrmology  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  fietion  to  be  entitled  to  credence.    Much 
leai  latioiial  is  the  tooiful  derivation  of  Bo- 
PiarL-aK 


chart,  who  confltders  Phorances  a  commtian  cf 
Ben-Anak,  the  "sons  of  Anak."  The  moat 
probable  on  the  whole  is  that  which  supposed 
the  name  Phoenicia  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Oreeks  in  reference  to  the  palm-trees  which 
abound  in  the  country,  ^iyi{  sicnij^ing  "  a 
palm."  "  And  for  a  further  prool  hereof,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  special  cognizance  or 
ensign  of  this  country ;  as  the  olive-branch  and 
cony  of  Spain,  the  elephant  of  Africa,  the  c»- 
mel  of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  ot  Egypt,  beinr 
peculiar  to  those  countries.  But  thus  tir^  callea 
by  the  Grecians  only ;  for,  by  themselves  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  their  next  neighbours,  they 
are  called  Canaanites,  or  the  posterity  of  Ca- 
naan, five  of  whose  sons  were  planted  here; 
(he  other  six  inhabiting  more  towards  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  Befk 
Cosm. 

PnoBNiaA.     Vid.  Pkeeniee. 

Phobnicusi,  now  JF^licudi,aske  of  the  .fioliaa 
islands. 

PholOb,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholus,  the  friend  ot 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  there.  It  is  ofteai 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  near  mount  Othrys.  Plin.  4,  c.  6.— 
iMcan.  i,  V.  198, 1. 6,  v.  318,  L  7,  v.  449.— OvmI. 
3.  Fhsi.  9,  V.  273. 

Pbrixds,  a  river  of  Argolis.  There  is  also 
a  small  town  of  that  name  in  Elis,  built  by  the 
Minyse.    Herodot.  4,  c.  148. 

Phryou,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  havioe 
Lydiaon  the  west,  Cappedocia  on  the  east,  ano 
Cicilia  and  Pisidia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  jiassing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  nad, Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  tlie  east.  The  northern  boundariee 
were  more  imcertain  and  variaUe,  extending  at 
one  time  to  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  all 
along  that  country  and  Bithynia.  This  part, 
in^deed,  was  the  first  habitation  of  the  Phry- 
gians, and  yet  in  the  established  ^ography  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  by  this  name ;  the 
Gallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called^ 
Galatia.  From  the  western  limits  ofGahttia^ 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phrygia  still  confined 
upon  Bithynia  on  the  north.  "  The  Pkrygn 
were  of  Thracian  origin,  according  to  Strabo ; 
and  their  first  establishments,  from  the  time  that 
Gordius  and  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divide!  their  territory  from  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  author.  It  is  to  this  part, 
although  at  first  but  of  small  extent  compared 
with  its  subsequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Phrygia  is  given  by  distinction  f^om 
a  Phrygia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysia 
towards  the  Helle^nt,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coun- 
try after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  explicit ;  and  if  the  Trojans 
are  called  Phrygians  by  Virgil,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation ;  and  that  accidental  event  will  not 
justify  us  in  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  as  provinces.  But  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
suffered  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  this  part  of 
the  territory,  which  was  Phryirian,  assumed 
imder  these  kings  the  name  of  EficUbus^  6^ 
957 
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Phiygis,  by  acquisition.  The  territory  which 
Phrygia  possessed  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  appears  to  have 
been  called  Paroreias ;  denotii^  it  in  the  Greek 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains.  In  the  sub- 
division of  provinces  that  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Ck>nstantine,  we  distinguish  two  Phrygias : 
one  surnamed  Pacatiana ;  the  other  Salutaris ; 
and  Laodicea  appears  to  have  been  metropolis 
in  the  first,  and  Synnada  in  the  second."  IrAn- 
viUe.  *.  Lycaonia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
a  subdivision  of  this  extensive  province.  This 
country  was  ai  different  times  a  separate  state, 
and  successively  a  constituent  part  of  the  king- 
dom ofPergamus  and  of  the  praetorian  province 
of  Asia.  Of  Phrygia  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Svnnada,  Apamea,  and  Cotyseum ;  of  Phry- 
gia &)ictetos,  Cfibyria;  and  those  of  Lycaonia 
and  Ctalatia  may  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  its  geographical  features  thia  country  was 
not  distinguisned  for  its  rivers,  though  the  Ly- 
cus  had  in  it  the  greater  part  of  its  course ;  the 
Halys  formed  in  part  its  eastern  boundary ;  and 
the  Mseander  with  the  Mars3ras  rose  on  its 
western  confines.  The  Taurus  mountains, 
however,  constituted  a  striking  object  on  the 
southern  limits,  which  they  defined  along  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia.  Cybele  was  the  chief 
deity  of  the  country,  and  her  festivals  were  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solenmity.  The  most 
remarkable  towns,  besides  Troy,  were  Laodice, 
Hierapolis,  and  Synnada.  The  invention  of 
the  pipe  of  reeds,  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle- work, 
is  atinbuted  to  tne  inhabitants,  who  are  repre- 
aeousd  by  some  authors  as  stubborn,  but  yielding 
to  correction,  (hence  Phryx  verberatus  Tneliar^ 
as  imprudent,  efieminate,  servile,  and  voluptu- 
ous ;  and  to  this  Virgil  seems  to  allude,  JSSn. 
9,  V.  017.  The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks; 
their  nrasic  {Phrygii  canlus)  was  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  nature,  when  opposed  to  the  brisker 
and  more  cheerful  Lydian  airs.  Aftto,  1,  c.  19. 
Strab.  2,  Ac. --Ovid.  Met,  13,  v.  429,  Ac.— 
Cic.  7,  ad  fam.  ep.  IG.^Flacc.  21.—Dio.  1,  c. 

60.— Wiw.  8.  c.  48.— flbro/.  2,  od.  9,  v.  16. 

n.  A  city  of  Thmce. 

PHTmi.  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east  of 
mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where  Achilles  was 
bom,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  Phthius 
Heros.  Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  v.  \.—Ooid.  Mel.  13, 
V.  156.— A«rto,2,c.3. 

PHTmdTis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be* 
tween  the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  Magnesia,  and  mount  CEta.  It  was  also 
called  Achaia.  Paus.  10,  c.  8.  "  Phthiotis, 
according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessaly  as  far  as  mount  (Eta  and 
the  Maliac  gulf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical^ir- 
rangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so 
called,  and,  generally  speaking,  th^dominions 
of  Actiilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesilaus 
and  Eur3rpylus.  Many  of 'his  commentators 
liave  imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  d  is- 
tinfl^ished  from  the  divisions  of  Hellas  and 
Aenaia,  also  mentioned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tics, as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  certainly 


lead  us  to  adopt  that  nocioii  i&  prefennee  to 
the  other. 

Ot  r'  «r;^»y  ^iqy,  >^J'  'EXX&ia  KaXkiyvpeuKa, 

11.  It  683. 

^inyov  IvtiT  Anlvto9t  it'  'KXXaioi  Hf^x^i*, 

Again,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  imder  the 
name  of  Hellas  he  meant  to  designate  a  tract  of 
country  or  a  city.  Those  who  ibcUned  to  the 
former  interpretation,  applied  the  term  to  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  whicn  lay  between  Pharsar 
lusand  Thebae  Fhthiotias:  whilst  those  who 
contended  for  the  latter,  laentified  it  with  the 
ruins  of -Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pharsalos, 
close  to  the  river  Enipeus  and  the  town  of  Me- 
Utaea."     Cram. 

Phycus,  {ufUis^  a  promontory  near  Gyrene^ 
now  called  Ras^sem.    Lueat^.  9. 

Phtlacb,  I.  a  town  of  Theflsaly,  built  by 
Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  there,  firam 
whence  he  is  often  called  Phylucides.     Lmcoh. 

6,  V.  252. IL  A  town  of  Arcadia.    Paus.  1, 

c.  64. III.    A  town  of  Epirus.    lit?.  45, 

c.  26. 

Phtle,  a  well-fortified  viUage  of  Attica,  at  a 
little  distance  fh>m  Athens.  C.  Nq^.  in  Tkrat. 
"  It  was  celebrated  ixv  the  history  of  Athens  as 
the  scene  of  Thrasybulus'  first  exploits  in  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  country,  and  was  situated  about 
100  stadia  from  Athens,  according  to  Diodonis, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  the  di^ance  ai  more 
than  120  stadia.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  GBneis. 
The  fortress  of  Phyle,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Gell,  is  now  Bigla  Castro,  '  It  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  most  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
with  the  acropolis  and  Hjrmettus,  and  the  sea  in 
the  distance.'  Dod  well  maintains  that  its  modem 
name  is  Argiro  Castro.  He  describes  at  length 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  town  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis;  some 
traces  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consist  of  the 
foundations  of  a  square  tower,  and  a  transverse 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  Urge  Uochs 
scattered  about."  Cram. 

Phtscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodn. 
Slrab.  14. 

PicENi,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  Picentes.  They  received  their  name  from 
PieuSy  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  set- 
tled in  that  part  of  Italy.  Bal,  8,  y.  485.— 
S^ab.  b.-^Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

PicBNTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini 

PiCENTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between  Luca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea.  They 
**  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory 
from  tne  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  month 
of  the  ri  ver  'Silarus.  Wc  are  informed  by  Stra- 
bo that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thi- 
ther to  people  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Postdonia 
or  Psestum.  It  is  probahie  tlmt  their  removal 
took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Picenum,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  an- 
cient Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Picentini 
were  at  a  sobsequent  period  <coiiqpeIled  by  ite 
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ito  afaudon  the  few  towns  which  they 
yawfWfd,  and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
m  oooaeqaence  of  having  sided  with  Hannibal 
in  Uie  second  Pnnic  war.  As  a  farther  punish- 
ment, th^  were  exdnded  from  military  service, 
and  allowed  only  to  perform  the  duties  of  cou- 
ners  and  messengers."  Cram, — SU.  It.  8,  v. 
4SA-TacUM  4,  c.  62. 

PicfiNUM,  or  FicENus.  lOER,  a  country  of  Italy, 
near  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic  "it  may  be  considered  as  li- 
mited to  the  north  bv  the  river  ^sis.  To  the 
west  it  was  sraaraled  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
bine country  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  lx>andary  to  the  south  was  the  nver. 
Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Prse- 
tolii,  asmall  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
aos  and  Helvinus.  lattle  has  been  ascertained 
respecting  the  Picentes,  except  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  established  under 
theaospices  of  the  ancient  Picus,  a  well-known 
character  in  the  Latin  mythology,  who  trans- 
mitted hn  name  to  his  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bines were  noc  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  coimtry.  The  Sicoli,  Libumi, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pelas|[i,  as 
Silius  Italicus  reports,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  ac- 
conting  to  Strabo,  all  at  diiferent  periodsformed 
scttlen^nts  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  conquest 
of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little  trouble : 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  after 
the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy ;  when 
360,000  men,  as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  anthohiies.  From  the  same  writer 
we  learn,  that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gioQ  in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  one  ofthe  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  fruit  trees  was  par- 
ticolarly  esteemed."  Cram. — Liv.  21,  c.  o,  I. 
a,  c  9,  L  27,  c.  43.  SU.  10,  v.  SlZ.—Harat.  2, 
•at.  3,  V.  732.— Afer^.  1,  ep.  44. 

PicTjB,  or  PiCTi,  a  pec^le  of  Scythia,  called 
also  Agaikfrut,  They  received  this  name  from 
their  paintingtheir  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servius, 
Virgil's  eommentator, emigrated  to  the  northern 
paits of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
■ame  and  savage  manners,  but  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  later  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
ts  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  iti 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leading,  or  promis- 
mg  to  lead,  to  any  satis&ctory,  not  to  say,  use- 
fid  result.  Vid.  CaUdmUa.  MarcdL.  27,  c.  18. 
^Qamdian.  de  Hon.  cons.  v.  54. — Plin.  4,  c. 
IS.-JMfete,  2,  c.  1. 

PicTivi,  or  PicTOKEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modem  country  of  PoieUm.  Cos.  7,  BeU. 
O.C.4. 

PiBun,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Strymon.     Vid.  Pieria. 

PiiaiA,  a  region  of  Macedonia.  "  The  na- 
tural boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrhsebia,  the 
eontigttous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
fiom  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coast  of 
Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Macedonia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Macedonia ;  both  in  consideration 
oftbetnditionstowhichit  has  given  birth,  as 


being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  birdi- 
place  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  important 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  many  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
name  of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Homer, 

II.  Z.  226. 

s  derived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  Temenidie,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia, 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Sirymon  and 
mount  Pangeeus,  where  they  formeu  a  new  set* 
tlement.  The  botmdaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  assigned  to  this  province 
vary ;  for  Strabo,  or  rather  his  epitomizer,  in- 
cluoes  it  between  the  Haliacmpn  and  Axiui. 
Livy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  of  Dium,  while 
most  authors  aserioe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pto- 
kmv  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  to  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and  that 
of  the  Lydias ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
so  defined,  we  should  not  know  under  what 
division  to  class  this  extent  of  coast,  which  cer- 
tainly appertains  to  Macedonia.  Herodotus  and 
Thucymdes  have  not  determined  the  limits  of 
Pieria ;  but  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  aonere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy^"    Cram. 

PiERDS,  I.  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
the  Muses,  who  were   from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  called  Pierides. II.  A  river  of 

Achaia,  in  Peloponnesus. III.  A  lowii  of 

Thessaly.    Pcms.  7,  c.  21. IV.  A  moun- 

lain^  with  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  Bface- 
donia. 

PioRUM  MARE,  a  uamc  applied  to  the  North- 
em  Sea,  from  its  being  flrozen.  The  word  Pu 
frra  is  applied  to  the  Palus  Msotis.  Ovid.  4, 
PorU.  10,  V.  ei.—Plin.  4,  c.  l^.-^TacU.  O.  45. 

PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  often  called  PimpUtB 
and  PimpUades.  Herat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  9. — Strab. 
10.— ilfcr^ifli.  12,  ep.  11,  v.  3.SUU.  1,  Sylv.  4, 
V.  26,  Sylv.  2,  v.  36. 

PiNAROs,  or  PiNOOs,  uow  IMuov,  a  river  fall- 
ing' into  the  sea  near  Issns,  after  flowing  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria.    Dionvs.  Per. 

PiNciTM,  a  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  now 
OtaMxa. 

PiNDENiasim,  a  town  of  Comagene,  near  the 
base  of  the  Amanus  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro- 
consul in  Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days,  and  took 
it.    Cie.  ad.  M.  CaUnm.  ad  Fhm.  i,  ep.  10. 

PiNDua,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  the  waters  foiling 
into  the  Icyiian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  iEgean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  lUyrian  and  Macedonian  rid^  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- . 
nected  with  the  ramifications  of  (£ta,  and  the 
^tolian  and  Acamanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into 
Thessaly  apipears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name  of  moos 
900 
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Cerefti«WMattafih(Bd.  And  if;  as  it  very  Uk»* 
ly,  Livy  again  refers  to  it  noder  the  corrupt 
name  of  mons  Citius,  it  must  have  afibrded  a 
passage  o^er  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Pouqueville's  account 
this  passage  appears  to  be  siill  freouented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
and  he  himself  proceeded  bv  that  route  on  his 
way  to  OreunOj  which  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elimea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  work  the  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  2iygoSy  or  Ian  CaiUara." 

Cram. II.  a  town  of  Doris  in  Greece,  called 

also  Cyphas.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  falls  mto  the  Cephi- 
SOS  near  Lilsea.    Berodot,  1,  c.  56. 

FiajEoa,  or  Piraeus,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  Athens.     Vid.  ^Atkena. 

Pjsa.  a  town*  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pisns  the 
son  of  Pericres  and  grandson  of  JEolus.  Its 
inhabitants  accompanied  Nestor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilege  of  pre- 
siding at  the  Olympic  games  which  were  cele- 
brated near  their  city.  This  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  bv  the  people  of  Ebs, 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  after 
many  bloody  battles,  took  their  city  and  totally 
demolished  it.  It  was  at  Pisa  that  (Enomaus 
murdered  the  suitors  of  his  dauffhter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conauered  by  PeTops.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Pisai,  Some  have  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  was  often 
called  Pisaiu  aiums^  and  the  victory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  Piaea  ramus 
oUva,  Vid.  Olympia.  Strab.  S.—Ovid.  Trist. 
2,  V.  386, 1  4,  el.  10,  v.  ^.—Mela,  2.^Virg. 
O.  3,  V.  180.— SfaU.  Theb.  7,  v.  417.— Paitf. 
6,  c.  23. 

PisjB^  a  town  of  Etrnria,  built  bv  a  colony 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pisani.  "  The  origin  of  Pisa 
is  lost  amidst  the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan 
war  give  rise,  and  which  are  common  to  so  mar 
ny  Itidian  cities.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  tradition 
recorded  by  Strabo^it  owed  its  foundation  to  some 
of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets  have  not  failed 
to  adopt  this  idea.  Servius  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
before  the  Tyrrheni  under  Tarcho.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Teutones.  From  which  account 
It  might  be  inferred,  that  the  most  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
eupied  by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicu- 
IL  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  this  city  in 
the  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  collect,  as  well  as  fhmi  Li vy,  that  its  harbour 
was  much  frequented  by  the  ^Romans  in  their 
communication  with  Sardinia,  Ghiul,  and  Spain. 
It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannihal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  573 
A.  U.  C.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station :  in  his  day 
it  WES  still  a  very  ilourishingcommercialtown, 
from  the  fluppUet  of  limber  which  it  furnished 
MO 
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neighbouring  quarries  amded  for  the  aplaidid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome.  Its  territory  pro* 
dnced  wine,  and  the  qwcies  of  wheat  called 


siligo.  The  Portus  Pisanus  was  at  i 
of  the  Amo.  We  learn  fhim  Strabo,  that  for- 
merly it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Aiisar  and 
Amus,  the  Serckio  and  Amo,  but  now  they 
both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Oaori,  attaebed 
to  a  liule  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between 
them."  Cram.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Pisani 
became  a  great  people  among  the  small  but  in- 
dependent and  illustrious  repid>lics  of  Italy. 
Their  fleets,  which  covered  the  most  distam 
seas  then  known,  bore  equally  the  fiune  of  their 
prowess  and  the  benefits  of  their  commercial 
enterprize  and  skill ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saracens  from  the  islands  of  tue  Mediterra- 
nean, was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  Ghibeline  par- 
ty in  Florence,  and  being  continually  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  republic  of  Florence  principal- 
ly for  this  cause,  and  with  the  Genoese  from 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pisani  lost 
at  last  their  state  in  Italy,  and  Pisa  now  remains 
deserted  amid  her  palaces,  ennobled  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  early  power  and  q>lendour. 
a  magnificent  solitude. 

PisATi,  or  Pisjs,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

PisAORUs,  now  FogUay  a  river  of  Picenmn, 
with  a  town  called  Puoumm,  now  Pesare, 
which  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  town  was  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Mtto,  3,  c.  4. — CatuU. 
83.— P/t».  3.— Liu.  39,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c.  27. 

PisioiA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrygia^  Pamphylia,  Galaiia,  and 
Isauria.  It  was  rich  and  fertile.  The  inhabit- 
antb  were  called  Pisidet.  dc.  de  Div.  1,  c  1. 
■^^kla,  1,  c.  %— Strab.  13.— JUv.  37,  c.  54 
and  56. 

PisONis  Villa,  a  place  near  Baiae  in  Cam* 
pania  which  the  emperor  Nero  often  frequent- 
ed.    TacU.  Ann.  I. 

PisToaiA,  now  Pisleya,  a  town  of  Etrnria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  north-east  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  nonn-west  of  florentia,  where 
Catiline  was  defeated.  Salhat.  Cat.  b^.-^PUm. 
3,c.4. 

PrrlNB,  I.  a  town  of  JEolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caicus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
LMean.3,v.dOb.-^Strab.  13.— FttrMV.  2,  c.  3. 

— Af^itf,l,c.l8.— Ootti.  MH.  7,  v.  357. II. 

A  town  of  Laconia.    Pindar,  d.  6,  r.  46. 

PiTHRcCsA.     Vid,  jBnaria. 

PrrTHBA,  a  town  near  Troezene.  Henee  the 
epithet  of  PHtkeus  in  Ovid.  Met.  14,  T.  29a 

PrruLANi,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Their  chiet 
town  was  called  PiUdam. 

PrrroNE808,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  o( 
Peloponnesus,  near  Epidaurus.    P(m. 

PiTYVS,  («nlts,)  now  PiUkinia^  a  town  ot 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
rising  in  the  Corax  mons,  fell  into  the  Euxine. 
Plin.  6,  c.  6. 

PrrrCsA,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.    PUn.  4, c  19l ^Twoamall  klaadsla 
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iIm  miteffiuwa,  near  the  coast  of  Spain, 
of  vUeh  the  larger  was  called  Ebmsus,  and 
tbe  smaUer  Opknua,  now  Yviea  and  /^Vrmoi^ 
iufo,  to  the  aoath-wesc  of  the  Balearic  isles. 
Ma,  a,  c  r-Strcb.'^Plvn,  3,  c.  6. 

Plagbntu,  now  called  /Hocniiara,  an  ancient 
town  and  colony  of  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of 
tbe  Tiebia  and  Pe,  "  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Roiaans  with  Cremona  535  U.  C.  to  serre  as  a 
bolwaik  against  the  Ghinls,  and  to  impose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Hannibal,  its  utility 
ia  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  afford- 
iog  a  swore  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  after 
tbe  battle  of-  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia 
withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
aibel,  and,  eleven  years  after,  the  attempts  which 
bis  brother  Asdmbal  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  o£kred  to  the  lat- 
ter caused  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thos  eventually  perhaps  saved  the  empire." 
Cram. 

PiuNisu,  L  a  small  island  on  the  Tyrrhene 

Sea. 11.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  whcnre 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  be  put  to  deatL  TaeU.  Aim.  1.  c.  3. 
III.  A  town  on  the  Rhcme. 

Plat£a,  and  je,  (omm,)  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
Dear  mount  Citharon,  on  the  confines  of  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  "  The  Plataeans,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  indenoidence,  had  early  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Bceotian  confederacy, conceiving 
the  objects  of  this  political  union  to  be  hostile  to 
their  real  interests;  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  under  theprotection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  the  services  which  they  received  on 
ibis  occasion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
zeal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  PlatsBans  also  manned 
some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Arlemisinm, 
and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the 
Greeks  withdrew  from  the  Euripos,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
ibnght  most  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
took  place  near  their  city  against  Mardonins, 
tbe  Persian  a»neral,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Pausaoiasand  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
otber  occasions.  The  Persian  army  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight  The  Grecian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior,  lostbm  few  men,  and 
amoDg  these  91  Spartans,  58  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  tne  only  soldiers  found  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the 
Greeks  obtained  in  the  Peman  camp  was  im- 
menac.  Pansanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  valour  dur- 
mg  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  reward- 
edeach  according  to  their  respective  mem.  This 
hatUewas  fought  on  tbe  9Sd  of  September,  the 
same  day,  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  4T9  B.  C. 
jnd  by  it  Greece  was  totally  delivered  tor  ever 
from  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  ex- 
paed  osi  account  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
<ttred  to  appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the 


HeUeqpoikL  Plataa,  wbieh  waa  bunt  by  tlM 
army  of  Xerxes,  was  sooa  restored,  wiin  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closed  than 
before.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Peloponnesian  force,  under  Archidamnskhig  of 
Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Platsea,  and 
having  sununoned  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Worn  out  at 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Plaiaeans 
who  remained  in  the  town  were  compelled  lo 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  relentless  foes, 
who  instigated  by  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the^town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one  buildina,  construetea 
out  of  the  nuns  of  the  city,  whioi  they  eon- 
secreted  to  Juno,  and  employed  as  a  house  of  re- 
ception for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Plataea,  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Platea  at 
the  same  time.  Dicsearchus,  who  lived  about 
that  period,  r^resents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  sajrs, '  The  inhabitants  of  Plataea  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  thcf 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  town.'  '  The  ruins  of  Plataea,'  ac- 
^M>rding  to  Dr.  Clarke^  *  are  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory projecting  from  the  base  of  CithsDron. 
The  place  has  now  the  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels;  it  is 
called  PiUao  C<ist/ro,  The  walls  are  of  the- 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consisting  of 
very  considerable  masses,  evenly  hewn,  and  well 
built'  '  The  walls  of  Plataea,'  says  Sir  W. 
Gell,  *  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla,  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moun- 
tain at  the  point.  The  north-western  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re- 
stored after  tbe  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  1035  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles .  f^om  the  Cadmeia  qf  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  many  on  tbe  east."    Cram, 

Plavis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy.  Pot  the 
northern  half  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Rhaetia  and  Venetia.  crossing  the 
line  and  belonging  wholly  to  the  latter  cocmtry, 
some  distance  south  of  Feltria.  After  entering 
Venetia,  its  course  was  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  the 
Portus  Venetus.    It  is  now  the  Piava. 

Plemmt  Rnnn,  now  Musa  Oliverif  a  pro- 
montory with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.     Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  698. 

PLCUMOsn,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modem  Toumay.    Cos.  O.  5,  c.  88. 

PlinthIne,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  and  the  Mareotis  Lacns. 
It  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  tbe  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

PuNTHBNETCs  SINUS,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
wastan  months  of  the  Nile,  ■■  ftr  at  iha  r 
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ofBorpttowardi  the  west,  andthebordera  of 
Biannuiet. 

PLOTiNordua,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace,  built  by 
the  emperor  Trajan,  and  called  aAer  Plotina, 
the  founder'tt  wile.  It  stood  on  the  Hebras, 
about  midway  between  Adrianopoli8,whichwas 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  ot  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis. IL  Another  in  Daeia. 

Pntz,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Solon 
for  holding  assemblies.  Vid.  AtJiina. 

piBciLB,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens.  Vid. 


PcBNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthaginians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  PAomt, 
or  Phanices,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of  Phce- 
nician  origin.    Strv.  ad  Virr.  1,  v.  302. 

PoooN,  a  harbour  of  the  Iroezeneans  on  tbe 
eoast  of  tbe  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  come  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  Tnezene,  as  the  beard 
(vMvwv)  does  from  the  chin.  Strab.  S.—Akla^  3. 

PoL4,  a  city  of  Istria,  founded  by  the  Col- 
chians,  and  allerwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  PisUu  Jidia.  The  Colchian  ori- 
gin of  this  place  belongs  to  the  fable  by  which 
the  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  by  far  tbe  most  important  place  in 
Hiatria.  PUn.  3,  c.  9,^Mda,  3,  c.  3.^Strab.  I 
and  5. 

PoLKMOinuM,  now  Vatija.  a  town  of  Pon- 
tna,  at  the  east  of  the  moutn  of  the  Thermo- 
don. 

PoucHNA,  L  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Ida. 

Bn-odot,  6,  c.  96. II.    Another  at  Crete. 

TkMCfd.  S,  c.  85. 

PoLLBNTiA,  I.  now  PoUf^a,  a  town  of  Ligu- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool.  There  was  a  cele- 
brated bauie  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Aiaric  king  of  the  Gk)ths,  about  the  403d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obuuned  the  victory.  Akla, 
a,  c.  7.— Ftt».  8,  c.  48.— Sttrt.  Tib.  37.— S^Z.  8, 

v.  608.— Ow.  11,  fhm.  13. II.   A  town  of 

Majorca.    PUn.  &.  Mela. III.  of  Picenum. 

Uv.  39,  c  44,1.  41,  c.  27. 

PoLUBCA,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  the  VoUci.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
PMudini.    lAv.  2,  c.  39. 

PoLTAMUs,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.    Strab. 

P0METU,P0IIBTD,an<lP0METIASuEa8A.    Vtd. 


PoMPin,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  cit}r  of  Campania.  **  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
Herculaneum,  taHercules;  and  like  that  city, 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  Etrus- 
cans, Samnites,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  reduceo  by  Sylla.  In  the  general  peace 
whicn  followed,  Fompeii  obtained  the  rights  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  Sylla 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  nave  been  subsequently  sent  here  under  Aur 
gnstus  and  Nero.  In  the  reign  of  tbe  latter,  a 
bloody  affirav  occurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
exhibition  or  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  thaC  town  and  those  of  Nuceria, 
in  which  many  lives  were  Idt  ThePovpeiBaii 


were  in  oonaeqneiioe  ^toprived  of  ^mr  ahowi 

for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ba- 
nished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destroctioa 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthr 
quake.  Ofihe  more  complete  catastrophe,which 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
we  have  no  positive  account ;  but  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  it  was  caused  by  the  famous 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748 ; 
consequently  long  atler  the  time  of  Cluverins." 
Cram.  "  In  other  times,"  says  Eustace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  eclifice,  a  temple,  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us ;  nay,  an  arch, 
the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitair  column, 
was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  domestic  hoon,wav 
an  object  of  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  column,  nor  a 
house  but  a  whole  city  rises  befora  us,  untouch- 
ed, unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  when  inhabited  by  Romans. 
We  range  through  the  same  streets,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walls,  en- 
ter the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  con- 
template the  same  scenery.  While  yoo  ara 
wandering  through  the  abandoned  rooms,  yon 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imaginauon, 
expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  and 
almost  feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  family.  In  the  streets  you 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  you  should 
jostle  a  passenger ;  and  on  entering  a  house, 
the  least  sound  startles,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  back  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  for  nor  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  tbe  sound  of  a  foot  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  inter- 
rum  his  reflections." 

PotiPvopdLie,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  formeriy 
called  Sitli.  This  city  received  its  second  name 
from  Pompjey,  who  established  there  such  of  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  as  bad  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 
pitulation in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
oy  that  general  D^AnviUe.  It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Lamus,  near  the  month.  JMUa,  I, 
c.  13 II.  Another  in  Paphlagonia,  origi- 
nally called  EumdoTia,  which  name  was  ex- 
changed when  Pompev  conquered  Mithridales. 

Pomfslo,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Pampdmma^ 
the  capital  of  Navam.  Plin.  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  iBuns,  I.  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  at  Rome.  It  was  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  following  the  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  to  be  seen,  the  largest  and  most  beantifbl 
in  Rome.-^II.  iEmylins,  an  ancient  bridge 
at  Rome,  originally  called  fiWtcitu,  because 
built  with  wood  {suUica).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancus  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  by  tbe  Roman  priests.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  by  JSmylius  Lepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed,  it  was  much  injured  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the  emperor  kmo- 
ninus,  who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  ol 
Rome,  in  following  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
aome  veatiget  of  it  may  still  be  aam.       UL 
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AtkBaB,wubmtLmatom  the  nwei  Anio.  about 
three  milet  from  Rome.  It  was  built  by  the 
emach  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
tn^ed  by  the  Gtoths.— IV.  Cestus,  was  re- 
bmli  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
CeaiasGailuSjlrom  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricins  conducted. Y.  Aure- 

haoas,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

AntODious. VI.  Armoniensis,  was  baili  by 

Aognstus,  to  join  the  Flaminian  to  the  Mmy- 

liaii  road. V 11.  Bajanus,  was  built  at  Baias 

in  the  eea  by  Calieula.  It  was  supported  by 
boats,  aod  measured  about  six  miles  m  length. 
— VIII.  Janicularis,  received  its  name  from 
its  vicinity  to'  mount  Joniculnm.    It  is  still 

standing. IX.  Milvius,  was  about  one  mile 

from  Rome.  Ii  was  built  by  the  censor  ^lius, 
Scaoras.  It  was  near  it  that  Consiantine  de- 
feated Maxentios. X.  Fabricius,  was  built 

bjr  Fabricins,  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
ber.— XI.  Gardius,  was  built  bv  Agrippa. 

XII.  Paiatinus  near  mount  Palatine,  was  also 
called  Senaiorius,  because  the  senators  walked 
over  it  in  procession  when  they  went  to  consult 
the  Sybilline  books.  It  was  begun  bv  M.  Fnl- 
ritts,  and  finished  in  the  censorship  of  L.  Mum- 
rains,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. — 
Xni.  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Dannbe,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.— The  emperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
out  his  successor  destroyed  it,  as  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to  invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  90  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
foondalion,  60  feet  broad,  and  170  feet  distant 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
tmile.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  still  standing. 
— XIV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 
the  Tagus.  part  of  which  still  remams.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Ceesar  over  the  Rhine 

VBs  the  most  famous. XV.  The  lar^ 

single  arched  bridge  known  is  over  the  nver 
Glaver  in  France,  oidled  Pons  Veteris  BriveUis. 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  195  feet.  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 

water. XVI.  Sufiragiornm,  was  built  in  the 

Campos  Bdartius,  and  received  its  name  be- 
eaose  the  populace  were  obliged  to  pass  over 
it  whenever  tn^  delivered  their  sufiiages  at  the 
elections  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Latium,  be- 
tween Arpinom  and   Mintumas. XVIIl. 

Trinmphalis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 

ind  passed  over  bjr  those  who  triumphed. 

XIX.  Namiensis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Namia,  built  bv  Augustus,  of  stupendous 
height,  60  miles  from  Rome ;  one  arch  of  it  re- 
mains, about  100  feet  high. 

PoNTu,  now  Ponza.  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Latium.  "  From  Eivy  we  learn  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  IT.  C.  441,  and  that 
it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Caugula  were  secretly 
conveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ed to  a  perpetual  exile :  among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs.**    Cram. 

,  PoRviMS,  or  PoMFTiNA  PiLUDis,  an  exten< 
siTe  piece  of  marshy  land  in  the  oountiy  of  the 


Volsd,  extending  somh  towards  Mlntoniff* 
"  They  derive  their  appellation  from  PifmeUwiij 
aconmderable  town  ot  the  Voltei,  Though  this 
city  was  so  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarquin  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  it  had 
totally  disappeared  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  oifficnlt  to  discover  the  precise  date  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  after  him 
Virgil,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  rliny,  alluding  to  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  of 
Tbeophrastus,  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  440, 
gives  this  island  a  circumference  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  plain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may,  like  the  territory  of 
Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  state  in  fabulous  times,  the  same  Pliny, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  ancient  Laun 
writer,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  tract  of  country  afterwards  included 
m  the  marshes  contained  thirty-three  cities,  all 
of  which  gradually  disappeared  before  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  or  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
plain  by  numberless  streams  that  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  for  want  of 
sufficient  declivity  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  space,  and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools^  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christiaa 
era,  when  employed  m  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them ;  and  bis  example  was,  at  long 
intervals,  followed  by  variousconsuls,  emperors, 
and  kings,  down  to  the  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  by  Ap- 
pius, and  iffterwards  by  the  consul  Cetbegus, 
we  know  little ;  though  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  due  to  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raised  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to'  the  former.  Julius  Cssar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  a  design  wor- 
thy of  himself;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  TV- 
ber  from  Os^ia,  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Pomptine  'territory  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
TTBrracina.  This  crandprqject,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  endea- 
voured to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  fit>m 
F^rum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was 
customary  to  embark  on  this  canal  at  night-time, 
as  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  practised ;  because 
the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  less 
noxious  during  the  coohiess  of  the  night  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Augustus  still  remains,  and  is  called  the  Cofoaia, 
Nerva  resumed  the  task ;  and  his  glorious  suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  during  ten  years,  and 
with  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  TVepaniiVo  TWrodna  was  drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  completely  restored,  in 
the  third  consulate  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useftil  en- 
terprise, Boniftu»  II.,  Mart^  V.,  and  Sixtns 
duintus,  carried  it  on  with  a  vigour  adequate  to 
its  importance,  and  with  a  magnifloeiioe  worthy 
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of  the  aadent  fiomans.  The  ^torf  of  IhiaUf 
terminatuig  this  grand  undertaking,  so  often  at- 
temptedand  soonen  frustrated,  wasresferved  for 
the  late  ^pontiff  Pios  VI.  who  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  tamed  his  at- 
tention to  the  Pomptine  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete ;  this,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood upon  the  sufiposition  that  the  canah  of 
communication  be  kept  open,  and  the  beds  of 
the  streams  be  clearecl.  It  is  reported  that  since 
the  last  French  iovasicm  these  necessanr  pre- 
cautions have  been  neglected,  and  that  tne  wa- 
ters begin  to  stagnate  again.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
mkler^tood  that  these  marshes  presented  in  eve- 
TV  direction  a  dreary  and  forbidding  aspect  to 
tne  traveller  or  tile  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
them.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  that  enchee  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coasts.  These 
forests  extend  with  little  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  of 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
shrubs.*'    Eustace, 

PoNToa,  L  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  boond- 
ed  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  east  by  Armenia : 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
west  by  Gaiatia  and  Paphlagonia ;  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys.  "  Pontus 
was  a  dismemberment  from  Cappadocia,  as  a 
separate  satrapy  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  till 
it  was  erected  mto  a  kingdom  about  900  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  Leueo- 
£^,  or  White  Syrians,  which  was  given  to  the 
Ca|madocians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inha- 
Mtea  Pontus:  and  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the 
term  Panhu  distinguished  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  This  great  space,  extending  to  Col- 
chis, formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: the  one,encroaching  on  Paphlagonia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distinguished  by  the 
term  Pnma,  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
BelenopoTUntSy  from  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  other  was  called  Pontus  Polemoni- 
meuSy  from  the  name  of  Polemon,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kings;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  to  Nero." 
lyAnviUe.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  Pontus  OalatieuSf  of  which 
Amasia  wad  the  capital ;  Poutus  PoUmtmiaeus, 
from  its  chief  town  Polemonium;  and  Pontus 
Cappadodusy  of  which  Tapezus  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  long  time  a  mere  satra- 
DV  of  the  Persian  empire,  fix)m  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Artabazes, 
one  of  the  conspirators  aeainst  Smerdis,  it  be- 
came at  last  an  independent  monarchy ;  and, 
under  ^e  ruleof  Miinridafes,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state  under  Mithridates  the  Great  When  J. 
Cnshr  had  conouered  it,  it  became  a  Roman 
prormce,  though  it  was  often  governed  by  mo- 
narehs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  Under  the  emperors  a  resrular  governor 
was  always  appointed  over  it.  Pontus  produc- 
ed castors,  highly  valued  among  the  ancients. 
Amasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Helenopontus.  and  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  cttiea  of  Pontus.  The  rivers  of  this  coon- 
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the  iris,  flowmg  nearly  norUi  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  widest  part;  the  Lycos  and  the 
Scylax,  its  principal  branches;  the  Halys  oo 
the  western  bonndaiy;  and  the  Tlwmodon, 
east  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
length  as  lor  its  connexion  with  tiie  Uraditioouy 
abode  of  the  Amazons.  Towards  Capradocia, 
a  range  of  high  mountains  skirt  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Pontus,  and  distinguish  the  soothem  re- 
gion as  a  rugged  country  from  the  districts  on 
the  coast,  ^hich  was  a  level  region  and  called 
Phanarea.  A  great  number  of  diiferent  tribes 
made  up  the  Pontic  population.  "  There  is 
mention  m  Xenophon^s  retreat,  of  the  DryUsBS 
adja(5ent  to  Trebiscffid.  These  nations  received 
the  general  name  of  CkalybeSjfram  being  occo- 
piedin  the  forging  of  iron.  They  are  mentiou- 
ed  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  CkaUUti  ;  uid 
all  this  country,  distributed  into  deep  valleys  and 
precipitate  mountains,  is  still  called  KeUir. 
The  character  of  the  people  corresponded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  above  described; 
which  was  compo^  of  BBpta-cmnetaj  or  seven 
communities."  lyAnvilk,  Pontus  as  a  diocese 
under  the  distribution  of  Constantine,  included 
Bithjrnia,  Gaiatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  cn>i- 
lal  being  Neo-Caesarea,  towards  the  monntams 
and  the  country  of  the  Chalybes  or  ChaldseL 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  58.— JMfete,  1,  c.  1  and  19.— 
Strab.   13. — Cic,   pro  Leg. — Mun, — iifpum.— 

PtoL  5,  c.  6. II.  A  part  of  Moesia  in  Europ^ 

on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  his 
four  books  of  epistles^  Ponlo^  and  his  six  books 
dt  Tristibus.    Ovid,  de  Pont. 

Pontus  EnxiNUS.     Vid.Euximu. 

PopuLONiA,  or  PopoLONiuM,  a  town  of  Etra- 
ria,  near  Pises,  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Sylla.  Strab.  b.—Vtrg.  jBn.  10,  v.  113.- 
JlftZa,3,c.5.— P{m.3,c.5. 

Porta  Capbna,  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  to  the  Appian  road.  Ovid,  f\uL  6,  v. 
193. 11.  Anrelia,  a  gate  at  Rome,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  AureHus,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  all  along  the 

coast  of  Etruria. III.  Asinaria,  led  to  mount 

Ccelius.    It  received  its  name  from  the  fimkily 

of  the  Asinii. IV.  Carmentalis,  was  at  the 

foot  of  the  Capitol,  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Sederatay  because  the  900 
Fabii  marched  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and  were  killed  near  the  river  Cre- 

mera. V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  temple  of 

Janus. y  I.  E^s^uilina,  was  also  called  JMUto, 

THwricay  or  UbitxnensiSy  and  all  criminals  who 
were  going  to  be  executed  ^enUly  passed 
through,.as  also  dead  bodies  which  were  carried 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Esquilinus. YH.  Fla- 

minia,  called  also  Pl^imeiUama,  was  situate  be- 
tween the  capitol  and  mount  Ciuirinalis,  and 
through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed.— ^Vni. 
Fontinalis,  led  to  the  Campus  Martius.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  foun- 
tains that  were  near  it. IX.     Navalls,  was 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  came 

from  Ostia. X.  ViminaHs,  was  near  mount 

ViminaUs. XI.  Trigeftiina,  called  also  0»- 

OeTisiSy  led  to  the  town  of  Ostia. XII.    Ca- 

tularia,  was  near  the  Carmenmlis  Porta,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Yiminalis. Xm.  CollatiAa, 

received  its  name  ftom  its  leadii^  to  Ooltatia. 
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^— Xnr.  OoUiaa,  called  abo  QtttrinalM, 
Ax9imuu^  and  SaimriA^  was  near  Uuirinalis 
MoBfi.  Awnfliai  rodc  np  to  this  gate  and  threw 
a  near  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
at  the  death  of  Romalas  there  were  only  three 
or  four  gates  at  Rome,  bat  the  nomber  was  in- 
creased, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  there  were 
37,  whoi  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was 
13  miles  and  900  paces. 

PoeTOEUif ,  I.  apromontory  and  town  of  Ionia, 

where  Neptune  nad  a  temple,     ^rab.  14. 

IL  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libanus.    Plin.  5, 

c.  20. III  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Plin.  4,  c.  10. 

Potn>ONu.     Vid,  P€BSb¥m, 

PoaooNiuM,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Geenis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Sicily 
are  narrowesL  ana  scarce  a  mile  distant  fnm. 
the  opposite  shore. 

PoTAMos,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

PonnfA,  a  town  of  Macedcmia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pailene.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Connthian  colony,  and  became  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
took  it  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
thians  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  in- 
terest Cassander  repaired  and  enlai^ed  it,  and 
called  it  Castafndria^  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
serves, and  which  has  given  occasion  to  Li^  to 
say,  that  Cassander  was  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  Liv.  44,  c.  W.^Demosth.  OlytUh.-^ 
&rak.  7.— P<M(5.  5,  c.  S3.— JMrto,  8,  c.  2.  . 

PcTKXJB,  I.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  where  Bacchus 
hada  temple.  The  Potnians  havine  once  mur- 
dered the  priest  of  the  god,  were  ordered  by  the 
oracle,  to  appease  his  resentment  vearly  to  offer 
on  his  altars  a  young  man.  This  unnatural 
sacrifice  was  continued  for  some  years,  till  Bac- 
chus himself  substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
comstance  he  received  the  appellation  of  ^go- 
bokis  and  ASgopkagus.  There  was  here  a 
foontain,  whose  waters  made  horses  nm  mad  as 
soon  as  ihey  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  Potniadea^  on 
whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  was  also 
Qsnal,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
found  the  following  year  in  the  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potnise  destroyed  their 
master  GRaucus,  son  of  Sisyphus.  (  Vid.  Gla/ur 
eu)  Pans.ByC.  S.—Virg.  6.  3,  v.  967.— 
MUan.  V.  H,  15,  c.  35. -II.  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, whose  pastures  gave  madness  to  asses, 
according  to  Plmy. 

Prjbnestb,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  31  miles 
from  Rome,  built  by  Tel^ionus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  or,  accordmg  to  others,  by  Ceeculus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
1^  as  also  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  great 
repote.  CU,  de  Dvo.  %  c.  41.— Virg.  JBn.  7,  v. 
ttO.— flbro^  3  od.  A.—Stai.  1,  S^lv.  3.  v.  80. 

Pasroau,  I.  a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Cron- 
iteit. It  Another.     Vid,  Augusta. 

Pbasias,  a  lake  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  where  were  silver  mines.  Ekrodat.  5, 
c.  17. 

pRiucs,  a  lake  in  Tuscany,  now  CasUglume. 
Cie.MUVJ.-^Pli^Z.cb. 

PaUna,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  I 

PibtLt-SL 


,  now  Otrah^a.  Priapoa  was  the 
chieideity  of  the  place,  and  from  him  the  town 
received  its  name,  because  he  had  taken  reftige 
there  when  banished  from  Ijsmpsacus.    Strad. 

12.— i»W».  5,  c.  33.— JIfeto,  1,  c.  9. II.    An 

island  near  Ephesus.    Plvn.  5,  c.  31. 

PaiiiNE,  a  maritime  town  of  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Mycale,  one  of  the  twelve  in- 
dependent cities  of  Ionia.  It  save  birth  to  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  haa 
been  built  by  an  Athenian  colony.  Paus.  7,  c. 
2, 1.  8,  c.  ii.Strah.  12. 

Privernum,  now  Pipema  Vecekio^  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed Privemates.  It  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Liv.  8,  c.  10.— Ftr^.  jEn.  11,  v.  540.— Oi^.  1, 
Div.  43. 

Procht TA,  an  island  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puteoli,  now  Procita.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  It  received 
its  name,  according  to  Dionysius,  from  the 
nurse  of  .fineas.  Virg.  JEn.  2,  v.  715.— iMUa, 
2,  c.  l.'-Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Proconnbsub,  now  Marmora^  an  island  of 
the  Propontis,  at  the  north-east  of  Cyzicus;  also 
called  JSlaphimnesus  and  Neuru,  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Sirad, 
13.— JWpte,  2,  c.  7. 

Promethei  Jugum  and  Amtrom,  a  place  on 
the  top  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  Albania. 

Propontis,  a  sea  which  has  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Euzine,  by  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
ms,  and  with  ihe  iE^ean  b^  the  Hellespont. 
The  name  designates  its  position  in  relation  to' 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  being  compounded 
of  «yo  and  UovTOf.  ''An  isle  which  it  mcludes, 
but  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  AJamtoraf  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Propontis,  which  is  also  called 
the  White  Sea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Euzine.*' 
lyAnviiU. 

Prostiini,  '^  town  of  Argolis,  which  Stra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  of  Juno.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  above  the 
port  of  7\fhn£j  which  it  overlooks;  those  of 
Midea  are  more  inland ;  near  the  monastery  of 
Agios  AdrianoSj  where  there  is  a  Pakto  Cas- 
tro on  a  bold  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry."    Cram, 

Protei  Columns,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Qgypt.     Virg.  JEn.  11,  v.  263. 

Protesilai  TtTRRis,  the  mouament  of  Pro- 
tesilaas,  on  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  4,  c  U. — 
Mda,  2,  c.  2. 

Prusa,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bithy- 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city,  afterwards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans 
before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  their 
pronanciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
fusing to  begin  a  word  with  two  consonants, 
call  it  Bursa:*    lyAnviUe. 

PsAMATHoa,  a  town  on  the  Laconian  gulf; 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  uses  the  mtter 
appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  Porto  Qitag' 
lio  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.  Cram. 
PaAPBis,  '*  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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JEaotis,  as  we  feam  fromwn.  kiflcripliao  cited  by 
Spon,  to  the  north  of  Rhanmus.  Strabo  also 
states  that  it  was  situated  near  Oropus.  The 
vestiges  of  Psaphis  remain  undiscovered,  but  it 
is  probable  they  would  be  found  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Mareopuli"  Cram,    / 

PtopBiSr "  placed  by  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  oi  mount  Erymanthus,  from  whence 
descended  a  river  of  the  same  name  which 
flowed  near  the  town,  and,  after  receiving  ano- 
ther small  stream  called  Aroanius,  joined  the 
Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis.  Psophis  was, 
apparently  a  city  of  great  antiouity,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  names  of  Erymanthus  and 
Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
i.i  the  Dossession  of  the  EUeans,  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  oordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achse- 
ans;  and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  proved  a  source  of  ^al  annoyance 
to  the  latter  people,  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  aAer  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  Caphyae,  proceeded  to  assault  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison. 
Such  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
tack, that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
fled  to  the  citadel,  leaving  the  assailants  in  pos- 
sessioo  of  the  town.  The  acropolis  also  not 
long  after  capitulated.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  over  the  concjuered  town  to  the  Achae- 
ans.  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own  tro(^. 
In  the  time  of  Paosanias,  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  tne  temple  of  Ery- 
manthusr  the  tomb  of  Alcma?on,  and  the  ruins 
ofa  temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  Erycina,  The 
territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
named  Seine,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Cliior  commenced.  The  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  kkan  of  TVipotamiaj  so 
called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pou- 
queville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundations  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  site  of  the  acropolis." 
Cram, 

PsYCBRUs,  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
bring  forth  black  lambs.    Aristat. 

PsTLU,  a  people  of  Libya,  near  the  Syrles, 
very  expert  m  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them. 
Strab.  Vl^-Dio.  51,  c.  H,^Lucan.  9,  v.  894, 
^an.—Bsrodot.  4,  c.  ITS.—Paitf.  9,  c.  38. 

Pteleum,  "  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
stadia  from  Alos.  Homer  ascribes  it  to  Prote- 
silans,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Atron.  Diodorus  notices  the  fact  of  this  city 
having  been  declared  free  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  when  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  Livy, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Pylleon  we  should 
read  Pteleon,  as  this  place  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron,  Antiochus  landed  here 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Greece.  Elsewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  us  that  Pteleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  Licini- 
us.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
without  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  of  Pte- 
leum probably  exist  near  the  present  village  of 
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PUUOf  though  none  were  dbttrved  bgr  Mx. 
Dodwell  on  that  site."    Cram. 

Pteria.  a  well-fortified  town  of  Cappadoda, 
It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  according  to  some, 
that  Croesus  was  defeated  by  Cyrus.  HerodU, 
1,  c.  7(5. 

ProLeaiEUM,  a  certain  place  at  Athens,  dedi- 
cated lo  exercise  and  study.    Cic.  5,  dejin. 

Ptolemais,  a  town  of  Thebais  in  Egvpi, 
called  after  the  Ptolemies,  who  beaatifiedL  it. 
There  was  also  another  city  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territories  of  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and,  according  to  some,  it  was 

the   same   as  Barce.     Vid.  Barce. II.  A 

city  of  Palestine,  called  also  Aeon,  Mda^  1^  c. 
8, 1.  3,  c.  8.— P/t».  2,  c.  73.— StraA.  14,  Ac. 

PeixHRUM,  a  promontory  neaf  Carthage,  now 
Rasafran.    Liv,  29^  c.  27. 

Purpura  Ri£.     Vid,  Port%%ata  InmUa. 

PuTEOu,  "  a  town  of  Greek  origin,  and  first 
called  Dicaarekia.  It  was  erected  by  the  in- 
habiuints  of  Cumie  as n  sea'pon,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  ori^^nal  appeUaticn 
from  the  excellence  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  few  colonies  have  ever  enjoved. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  nan^,  and  indeed 
its  fame  and  prospenty,  to  the  Romans,  who^ 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  emporium  of  the 
conunerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivalled.  It  sumds  on  a  point 
that  juts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  called  from  it  PnUelmno 
or  Puzzolano,  Its  prominence  forms  a  natural 
port,  if  a  port  can  be  wanting  in  a  bay  so  well 
covered  by  the  surrounding  coasts,  ana  divided 
mto  so  many  creeks  and  harbours.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  what  the  animation  and  splendour  of 
Puteoli  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  poured  into  its  bosom, 
and  when  its  climate,  baths,  and  beautj,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Romans  to  its  vicinity.  Com- 
merce has  long  since  forsaken  it;  the  attraction 
of  its  climate  and  its  situation  still  remain,  but 
operate  very  feebly  on  the  feelings  of  a  people 
little  given  to  rural  enjoyments.  Its  population, 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  neignbonriag 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  Utile  prominent 
point  which  formed  ihe  ancient  port;  and  all 
the  maqnificence  of  antiquity  has  either  been 
undermined  by  time,  demolished  by  barbarism, 
or  levelled  in  the  dust  by  earthquakes.  Ves- 
tiges however  remain,  shimeless  indeed  and  de^ 
formed,  but  numerous  ana  vast  enough  to  give 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur. 
In  the  square  stands  a  beautiful  marble  pedestal, 
with  basso  relievos  on  its  jpannels,  representing 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius.  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  by  the  same  cities  as  a  monument  of 
their  gratitude.  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
figure  bearing  in  its  hand  some  characteristic 
emblem.  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  undoubtedly  built 
in  a  great  degree  of  ancient  materialsj,  as  ap- 
pears bv  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  many 
places  form  its  walls."    E%sUkx. 

PimcuLi,  pits  dug  in  the  Cannras  Esquili- 
nns,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  lower  or- 
ders were  buried  in  the  early  days  of  Rome. 
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*  These  holes  vere  called  puHculi,  flrom  their 
resembtance  to  wells,  or  more  probably  from  the 
stench  which  issned  ftom  them  in  consequence 
of  this  practice."  {Cram.)  Vid.  Cam^  Es- 
ftttiinus. 

Ptdna,  a  citt  of  Biacedonia  **  celebrated  for 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  P.  JEmilius  over 
the  Macedonian  army  under  Perseus,  which  put 
in  end  to  that  ancient  empire.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylaz,  who  styles  it 
a  Greek  city,  from  which  it  appears  to  hav^  been 
at  that  time  independent  of  the  Macedonian 
princes.  Thucydioes  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
npon  it  by  the  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  was  aflerwards  taken  by  Arche  - 
laos  king  of  Macedon,  who  removea  its  site 
twenty  sUidia  from  the  sea,  as  Diodorus  Siculus 
asserts;  bul  Thucjrdides  states,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  period  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Themist(> 
cles  sailed  from  thence  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
AAer  the  death  of  Archelaus,  FVdna  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  out  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  are  not 'known  to  us; 
Mr.  Mitford  is  inclined  to  think  it  occurred  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makes  the  first  rup- 
nire  between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
Ueve  is  unsupported  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
all  that  we  uiow  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
time  or  other  in  possession  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  taken 
from  them  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olvnthus. 
The  next  fact  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  re- 
corded in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olympias 
was  here  besieged  l^Cassander ;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  off,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
famine  at  length  compelled  Olympias  to  surren- 
der, when  she  was  thrown  into  pnson,  and  soon 
after  pat  to  death.  Livy  speafcs  of  two  small 
rirers  which  fall  into  tne  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
JEson  and  Leaeus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
cnis;  their  modem  appellations  are  unknown 
to  ns.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  says,  that  in 
hisume  it  was  called  Kitros,  as  likewise  the 
Scholiast  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  vi 
still  attached  to  the  spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  at  KUrosB,  YhM  tumulus,  which 
he  considered  with  much  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
plains."    Cram. 

Ptgmjbi,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extremest 
parts  of  India,  or,  according  to  other:,  in  /Ethio- 
pia. Some  authors  affirm,  that  rhey  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg  shells.  Aristotle  sjivs 
that  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  lo  fell  a  fo- 
rest They  went  on  goate  and  lambs  of  pro- 
portionahle  stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
against  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
which  came  there  yearly  from  Pcythia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originally  governed  by 
Gerana,  a  princess,  who  was  chanered  into  a 
crane  for  boasting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— fliwaer.  11.  3.— SIfrfe*.  7.— 
AriA,AmM.  8,  c  Vk—Juv.  13,  v.  186.— PKn.  4, 
Ac.— ilftia,  3,  c.  %.'^Suet.  in  Autt.  83. 

PnjL  Thctrard  iy«i  which si^ufies^oics, 


was  often  applied  by  the  Ghreeks  to  any  straits  ^ 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween one  country  and  another,  such  as  the 
straits  of  Thermopylw,  of  Persia,  Hyrcania,  Ac. 

CxvpiJB..     Vtd.  Caspkt  Pyla.-^—CiuciM. 

VtiL  Cilicia. 

Pylos,  I.  a  town  of  the  province  of  EUs, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  '*  disputed  with  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  capital 
of  Nestor's  dominions;  these  were  Pjrlos  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  P^Oos,  of  which  we 
nave  yet  to  speak.  Pausanias  writes  that  the 
Elean  city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Eleans.  Diodorus  says  that  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedemonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp- 
ed close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  states  that  it  was  sev- 
enty stadia  fh>m  Elis ;  but  Pausanias  reckons 
eighty.  Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  {torn  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  name  P&r- 
tes,- where  there  are  vesiiges  of  antiquity  under 
mount  Mauro  bouni^  which  must  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pyk)s  flowed  the  Ladon, 
a  small  stream  that  xlischar§[ed  itself  into  the 
Peneus.    In  modem  maps  it  is  called  Dervicke 

or  Tcheliber."     Cram. II.    Tryptouacus. 

another  town  of  the  same  provhice,  "  regarded 
by  Strabo  with  great  probability  as  the  citj  of 
Nestos,  is  placea  by  that  geographer  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  stadia  fVom  the  coast,  and  near  a 
small  river  once  called  Amathus  and  Pamisus, 
bat  subsequently  Mamaus  and  Arcadicus.  The 
epithet  ii^ae6sif^  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Py- 
lian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  times. 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aiR'are  of  its  existence.  Strabo,  affirms,  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annexed  its  territory  to  the  neighbouring  town 
ofLepreum.  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought 
by  Sir  W.  Qe\\  to  correspond  with  a  Paiaw 
Castro  situated  at  Pukini,  or  Pischini^  about 
two  miles  from  the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene." 

Cram. III.     Mbsseniaccs,  a  city  on  the 

Messenian  coast,  at  the  foot  of  mount  .£«:aleus, 
"  regarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  Nestor's 
dominions,  and  at  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  successes  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos  an^l  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  unH^r  Demosthenes,  erected 
on  ^he  spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lace- 
demonians. Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town 
of  Pylos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Coryphasium :  but  Pausanias  makc« 
no  distinction  between  thcf  old  and  new  town, 
simply  stating  that  Pylos,  founded  l^  Pylus  son 
of  Cleson,  was  situated  on  the  promontory  of 
Corvphasium.  To  Pvlns  he  has  also  attributed 
the  foondatioQ  of  Pylos  in  Elis,  whither  that 
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diMfretiiedon  bisexpnlrioQfWimBdfesfleiiiabf 
Ifeleiis  and  the  Theasalian  Pelaagi    He  adds, 
that  a  temple  of  Minerva  CoiyphfluBia  was  to  be 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  at  considerable 
|NLins  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not 
m  Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia.   From  Homer's 
description  he  observes,  it  is  evident  that  Nes- 
tor's dominions  were  traversed  by  the  Alpheus ; 
and  from  his  account  of  Telemachus's  voyage, 
when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the 
Messenian  nor  the  Klean  city  j  since  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cnioi,  Chalcis,  Pbea, 
and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have 
done,  if  he  had  set  out  from  the  last-mentioned 
place ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation  would 
nave  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reck- 
on 400  stadia  tram  the  Messenian  to  the  Tri- 
phylian  Pylos  only,  besides  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume the  poet  would  in  that  case  have  named 
the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.    A^n ;  firom  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the 
Alpheus,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  rec(m- 
ciled  with  the  position  of  the  Elean  Pylos.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to  allude  to 
the  Messenian  citv,  it  will  appear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  should  make  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he  had  to 
convey  such  a  distance.    His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian 
rock,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  suppositibn  that  he  marched  from  Mes- 
senia.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
there  could  have  been  any  communication  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  the  subjects  of  Nestor,  11 
they  had  been  so  far  removed  from  each  other. 
But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphvlian  city,  we  arc  necessarily  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.    Such  are  the 
ehief  arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion ;  and  they  must,  we  imagine,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  question.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  still  some  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
geographv  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo.   The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
very  dubious ;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of 
Nestor's  operations  against  the  Epeans  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.    We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  identify  the  positions  of  Pylos  and  Co- 
ryphasium  with  those  places  whicn  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
by  travellers  in  modem  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Pansanias's  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  sea-port  town,  and  Thucvdides  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  oaven  of  that 
people.    It  was  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  carable  of  admit- 
diig  dbly  two  vmkIb  abreast    The  harboar  it- 
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aelf  mini  have  been  very  ci^MMaoiia  for  two  sach 
considerable  fleets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Spai* 
ta  to  engage  within  it.  These  characteristics 
sufficiently  indicate  the  port  or  bay  of  Navarino 
and  the  scene  of  those  most  interesting  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  are  dmiled  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Thucydides,  but  antiquaries 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  position  which 
should  be  assigned  to  Coryphasium;  D'An- 
ville  fixes  it  at  New  Navarinoj  on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  harbour,  but  Barbi6  du  Boca|;e  at  Old 
Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
bay.  Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Py- 
los or  Coryphasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from 
Methone,  or  Modon,  but  from  the  best  maps  it 
appears  not  more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  lai- 
ter  to  New  Navarino^  while  the  distance  to  Old 
NavarinOj  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  stated  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
favour  of  Barbi6  du  Boca^.  The  point  of  land 
on  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated,  answers 
also  better  to  the  Coryphasium  Promuntorium 
of  Pausanias.  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itineiary 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiouities 
at  Navarino^  but  he  caUs  the  old  town  Pylos. 
Some  vestiges  are  laid  down  in  Lapie'b  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Pila^  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos.  The  fort  erected 
by  the  Athenians  could  not  have  been  Cory- 
phasium Itself,  since  Thucydides  represents  it 
as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
the  promontoiy  facing  the  open  sea,  a  circum- 
stance which  IS  likewise  applicable  to  Old  Aa- 
varino.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  eSoTH 
of  the  Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Mes- 
senian garrison,  occasions  a  serioas  annoyance 
to  that  people  during  the  fifteen  years  it  tenoain- 
ed  in  their  possession."    Cram. 

Ptra,  part  of  mount  (Eta^  on  which  the  body 
of  Hercules  was  burnt.    Ldv.  36,  c  30. 

Pyramides.  "On  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Ljizeh,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives. 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  struc- 
tures of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  .to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty 
feet  higher  than  Si.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  1^ 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length 
of  the  base  is  790  feet.  The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  wbiqh  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of 
certain  information.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  broulth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientin: 
principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate- 
ly adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whe- 
ther they  were  applied  to  sepulcnral  uses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been 
doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  labo- 
rious excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in 
the  oonne  of  ages,  ooUectcd'ronad  their  baae  to 
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a  coBndynble  height,  and  had  raised  the  smface 
of  the  cooDtry  atxi^e  the  level  which  it  had 
nhea  the?  were  constructed.  The  entrance  to 
the  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finishing, 
shot  op  with  lar^  sumes,  and  built  round  so  as 
10  be  imiform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  called  the  pyramid  o{  Gbeops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  bat 
not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
compsnying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egy  ot 
He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  andoe- 
scended  the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
156  feet.  Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  nas  lately  pursued  the  principal 
oblique  passage  900  feet  larther  down  than  any 
former  explorer,  and  found  it  coipmunicaiing 
with  the  Ixxtom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance 
creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
ty-eight feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
sixty-six  feet  bv  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  sup- 
posed b^  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
contaimng  the  tkecoy  or  sarcophagus,  though 
now  none  is  found  in  it.  The  room  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
chamber,  35  1-8  feet  by  17 1-4,  and  16  4-5  hirh, 
still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever 
surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  oassaee 
preserves  the  same  inclination  of  96^  to  the 
norizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M. 
Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the 
appearances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  openinff  it. 
The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the  coatin? , 
(bv  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids 
which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lav  in  a  state  of 
comfMct  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
rations for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid 
he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fiAy^  feet  distant,  a  way  was  clear* 
ed  through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  though  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose ; 
andf when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
found,  evidently  forced  bv  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  renaered  dangerous  by  the 
rubbish  wnich  fell'f^om  the  roof,  it  was  therefore 
abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analog  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  whidi  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  disUmce  of 
thirty  fieet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible 
pefsereranee  and  labour,  he  found  numerous 
pasngcs  all  cut  oat  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen 
feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  hifi^, 
confainmg  a  wrc^fwagna  inaconier  aofroimd- 


ed  by  large  Mocks  of  granite.    When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldered  down  when  touched, 
and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  bones  of  an  ox.    Human  bones 
were  also  foi.nd  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  waU, 
signiiying  that  "  the  place  had  peeu.  opened  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide.  attended  by  the 
Master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ouoman  emperor,  Mahomet 
I.  m  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.    It 
was  observed,  that  the  rock  suriounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  npper  part  of  the  chamber.    It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones 
taken  from  it  were  most  probably  applied  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  has 
been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common, 
and  given  by  Herodotus,  thai  the  stones  had 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile^ 
which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  granite 
brought  from  Syene.    The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.    That 
they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.    Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  obli- 
quity of  the  sun's  rajrs  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.    It  ia 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
are  found  in  or  about  the  pyramids,  as  m  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construcUon  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode 
of  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  diffe- 
rence may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in 
the  usages  of  different  places  and  ages.    Bel- 
zoni, however,  sinrs  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of'^the  blocks  formins  a  mauso- 
leum to  the  west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first 
pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coatinc 
bad  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward, 
as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  second  p3rramid:  the  ba- 
sis, 684  feet;  the  central  line  down  the  front 
from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicu- 
lar, 456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends, 
140.    These  dimensions  being  considerably 
greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  to  the 
first  or  lamst  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
by  those  or  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  ftrom  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the 
measurements  of  the  first  pyramid  given  by 
others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the 
level  of  the  surroun4ing  sand."    MaiU-Brun, 
Ptr£kjbi,  a  mountain,  or  a  long  ridge  of  hi^h 
mountains,  which  separate  Gaul  from  Spam, 
and  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterm- 
nean  Sea.    They  receive  their  name  from  Py- 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebircius,  (  Vid.  Pyrene,) 
or  from  the  wre  (irv^)  whien  once  raged  there  for 
several  days.    This  fire  was  originally  kindled 
by  shepherdik  and  80  intense  was  the  heat  which 
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it  oceaaknedi  that  all  the  silver  mines  of  the 
mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  down  in  large 
rimlets.  This  accoont  is  justly  deemed  fabu- 
lous br  Strebo.  Diod,  5.^Strad.  3.  Akla,  % 
c.  6.— iW.  3,  V.  415— !.«.  91,  c  60.— Piirf.  4, 
C.90. 

Pttro,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi,  which  it  received  am  ro«  vaOc««ai,  be- 
cause the  serpent  which  Apotlo  killed  rtOted 
tkere.  It  was  also  called  Parnassia  Nape.  Vid. 
JMpki. 


CUjadi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germanv,  near 
the  country  of  the  MarcomanhL  on  the  borders 
of  the  Danube,  in  modem  Moravia.  They 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  by  whom  ihey  were  often 
defeated,  though  not  totally  subdued.  T\ieU.  in 
G^rm.  48  and  43.  A».  3,  c.  63.   • 

UusaauETULANua,  a  name  ffiven  to  mount 
Ocellus  at  Rome,  from  the  oaks  which  grew 
there.    Tacit.  Ann.  4,  c.  65. 

GtDiBTis  Fanum,  a  temp»le  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  Gluies  was  the  goddess 
of  rest  Her  temple  n^as  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate.  Liv.  4,  c.  A.— August,  de  Civ.  D.  4, 
c.  16. 

CUtintu  Prata,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Cincinnatus.  Liv.  3,  c.  26. 

GUmiiNAUs,  I.  a  hill  ai  Rome,  originally  called 
AgonittSj  and  afterwards  CoUiwus.  The  name 
of  Gluinnalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  settled  there  under  their  king 
Tatins.  It  was  also  called  Cabalinus^  from 
two  marble  statues  of  a  horse,  one  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  other  of  Praxiteles. 
Liv.  1,  c.  U.^Ovid.  Fhst.  375.  Mel.  14,  v.  845. 
—II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  near  mount 
Ctuirinalis. 
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Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Utis,  not  far  from  the  place  at  which 
that  river  dischar^  itself  into  the  Had  riaticum 
Mare.  "  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirely on  wooden  piles.  A  communication  was 
estaolished  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
town  by  means  of  bridges  and  boats.  But  the 
noxious  air  arising  from  the  stagnant  waters 
was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Rtfvenna  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  very  healthy 

Sace,  in  proof  of  which  they  sent  criadiators 
ere  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  liot 
informed  at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a 
Roman  colony,  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a 
passage  in  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  un- 
der the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo.  Ra^ 
venna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro> 
mans  on  the  Adriatic  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
republic,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  Caesar  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rnhicon,  and  involv- 
ed his  country  and  the  world'in  civil  war.  The 
old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bedesis,  il  Ronco.  But  Augustus 
caoMd  a  new  ona  to  be  cooatmetad  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea, 
and  about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  es- 
tabliahed  a  commcmication  between  this  har- 
bour and  a  branch  of  the  Po,  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Fossa  August! :  and  he 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  mn  and 
city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via  Caesaris. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  thenceforth  became 
the  ustial  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Portus  Classts,  a 
name  which  still  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known 
monastery  near  the  modem  town  of  Ravenna. 
Ravenna  continued  to  flourish  as  a  naval  station 
long  aAer  the  reign  of  Au^^ustus ;  and  after  the 
fallof  the  western  empire,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna."  Cram.  With  this  dig- 
nity Ravenna  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  when  the  late  of  Ita- 
ly, as  yet  undecided,  seemed  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  the  barbarian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  south,  and 
the  claims  of^  the  imperial  master  of  the  easL 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Sabines.  It  is  now  fallen 
from  its,  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  wretched 
town  situate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Strab.  5.—Suet.inAug.4l9.'-PUm. 
36,  c.  12.— iMfete,  2,  c  i.^Mdrti4d.  3,  ep.  93,  v. 
8,  &c. 

RAiTRAa,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town 
is  now  Angit  on  the  Rhine.    Cos.  G.  1,  c.  5. 

RaiTE,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  the 
rivers  Velinus  and  Telonius,  just  above  their 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  undergone  any 
change,  it "  hold&a  distmguished  place  among 
the  &ibine  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  its 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the 
records  of  that  coantry  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who  have, 
it  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  was  here  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi  probably  fixed 
their  abode,  and  by  intermixing  with  the  earlier 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans,  and  Cajnpa- 
nians ;  these  subsequently  drove  the  Siculi  from 
the  plains,  and  occupied  in  their  stead  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  only  a  prafeetura  in  his  time :  from  Sue- 
tonius we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipal  town. 
Reate  was  panicularly  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent breed  of  mules,  and  still  more  so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  60,000  sestertii,  about  484Z.  of  our 
money.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which 
this  city  was  situated,  was  so  deli?htfhl  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Tempe ;  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obti|ined  the  name 
of  Rosei  Campi.  It  was  however  subject  to  in- 
undations from  the  Velinus,  Veiino,  which  river 
forms  some  small  lakes  before  it  joins  the  Nar 
above  Temi :  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pii  di  lMg9. 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  produced 
by  the  occasioiial  overflow  of  thaw  )mA^  aad  of 
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the  riw,  WW  llxat  attempted  bjr  Cnrivs  I>entA« 
tns,  Out  eonaaeior  of  the  Sabines :  he  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
vhkh  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
tttt  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  7>nu, 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Caduta  deUe 

RBDdmi,  a  nation  among  the  Armorici,  now 
the  people  of  Rennes  and  SI.  MisUoes,  in  Bri- 
tany.    Cos.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

Reqillc,  or  Rbqillum,  a  town  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  about  90  miles  from 
Bxnne,  celebrated  for  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  C.  356,  between  34,000  Romans, 
ind  A,000  Etrurians,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarqnins.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Castor  and  Pollux,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  were  seen  mounted  on 
white  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Liv.%  l6.^Dionvs.  Hal.  3.~ 
Phi.  in  Car."  Vol  Mix.  h-^flar.  l.—Suei. 

RBOfLumj  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  whose 
iraters  fidl  mto  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it.    Liv.  2.  c.  19. 

RnxuM  LEPiDuif,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Btgio,  at  the  south  of  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 
-Ct£.  13,  fam.  4,  L  13,  ep.  7. 

Rno,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Daricortorium,  is  now  RkeimSf  in  the  north  of 
Outmpagne.  Plin.  4,c.  17.— C<e5.  B.  G.3,c.5. 

Rbjbna,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Qoraian.  The  name  of 
Tbeodosiopolis  was  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Ressna,  either  in  hononrof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour ;  but  the  original  name, 
derived  in  the  language  of  the  people  from  the 
nature  of  the  surrounding  district,  watered  by 
nomberless  springs,  has  been  retained  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Ros-Ain.  It  stood  on  the 
Chaboras,  between  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mygdonia  and  Osroene. 

Rha,  the  neatest  river  of  Europe,  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  country  through  which  it  flowed  was 
foonded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
graphers, and  not  by  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants. Of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
actually  possessed,  some  notion  may  be  collected 
from  lyAnviUe,  who  also  presents  an  etymolo- 
gv  of  the  ancient  name.  "  It  is  after  Ptolemy 
alone  that  we  can  mention  the  /ZAa,  great  as  it 
is.  Antiquinr  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
very  little  inarmed  of  these  countries,  when  we 
see  Strabo,  and  Pliny  who  is  still  later,  taking 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
em  Ocean :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  had  a  more  correct  idea 
of  it  As  to  the  name  of  Rha,  it  appears  to  be 
an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea, 
or  Reka;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nian  language,  signifies  a  river:  and  f^om  the 
Russian  denomination  of  Velika  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  formed  the  name  of 
Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  middle  age,  this  is  called  Aiel,  or  BUI ;  a 
term,  m  many  northern  languages,  signifyinp^ 
the  quali^  great  or  illustrious.  The  approzi- 
VMtioD  of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  before  it 


changes  its  coone  to  the  Pains,  is  the  occanon 
of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors  thai 
it  is  only  an  eiftanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route."  The  actual  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  sign  ificaticm  of  its  modem  name  are  thus  giv- 
en by  Malte-Brun.  <*  The  Wolga^  or  the  lai^est 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  that  country  xito 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of 
theWaidaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IfM- 
ckino-  Werchoviaj  crosses  the  lakes  Otdok,  Pia^ 
na,  and  Wolga^  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Seligety  and  becomes  unviable  near  Rjev-  Wt^ 
lodomirow.  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  feet,  it  then  flows  eastward  to  Ka- 
san,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kwma^  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes  appa- 
rently for  the  sea  of  Azof ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  commeice  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wol^c  hills, 
and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth  is  up- 
wards of  600  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1300  afler 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  encompasses  ma- 
ny  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Astrakinj  and  its 
width  there  is  about  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  its  current  varies  Xrom  seven  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  Its  water,  though  not  good,  is  drink- 
able, and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties  of  the 
stnrgeon  afld  difiierent  kinds  offish.  The  course 
of  the  Wqlga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  Nisekn^u 
Novgorod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  Duildings  in  the 
town  have  been  overturned.  The  Woiga  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by  th« 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux 
of  their  waters  is  thus  impeded.  The  river,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  aprtores  in  the  south, 
from  which  currents  of  air  escape ;  hence  they 
are  termed  the  hmgs  of  the  Wolga.  The  po- 
Uimna  oilen  change  their  position,  and  travel- 
lers are  thus  expomd  to  imminent  danger.  The 
Wolf  a  encloses  the  central  ridge  ofRustia,  and 
receives  the  streams  of  the  Ota,  the  principal 
river  in  that  fertile  region ;  it  communicates  in 
the  upper  parts  of  its  course  by  the  canal  of 
Wysduui-WoloU^k  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Newa ;  lastly,  the  fCama  conveys  to  it  all  the 
waters  of  eastern  Russia.  The  word  Wolga, 
says  M.  Georgi,  sigai&es  great  in  the  Sarma- 
tian, it  might  have  been  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  Sarmatian  Ian* 
guage.  If  the  old  Slavonic,  or  rather  the  Proto- 
Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribea 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  tm- 
likely,  although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with 
a  more  easy  explanation ;  Volgi  signifies  a  val- 
ley, now  the  bed  of  the  Wolga  extends  in  the 
great  valley  of  Aosia.  The  Tartars  called  the 
Wolga  the  Bthde  or  Bel,  which,  according  to 
some  philologists,  means  liberal  or  profuse  \  ac- 
cording to  others,  merely  the  river.  The  last 
name  is  .still  retained  by  the  Tartars  under  the 
form  of  Icktil-gad.  The  most  ancient  desig- 
nation is  that  of  the  Rha  or  Rkas,  which  has 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a 
river  in  Armenia,  although  the  two  words  are 
radically  different  in  the  Armenian  langMge. 
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The  Moidiiata,a  Finnic  tribe,  atiU  term  it  the 
Rka4m,  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was  pro- 
bably expresnve  of  rain  water.  All  the  etymo- 
logies are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote 
antiquity." 

RHAcdTis,  an  ancient  name  of  Alexandria 
in  £^pt.    Sirab.^PoMs.  5,  c.  31. 

Ra^BTi,  or  RjETL  an  ancient  and  warlike  na- 
tion of  £truria.  They  were  driven  from  their 
native  country  by  the 'Gauls,  and  weol  to  settle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Vid.  Rkaiia. 
PUn.  3,  c.  m—JusUn.  90,  c.  5. 

Rbjbtu,  a  country  of  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  wab  bound- 
ed by  the  country  of  the  Helvelii  on  the  west, 
by  Yindelicia  on  the  north,  by  Noricumon  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine Graul.  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  this 
firovince  marked  by  anv  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion, except  that  a  small  jportion  of  the  northern 
boundary  was  indicated  by  the  course  of  the 
CEnus.  Within  those  limits  are  now  compre- 
hended, the  Tyrol,  the  league  of  the  Orisons^ 
and  the  par^  of  Switzerland  south-east  of  the 
Sim^pion,  St,  Qhihard,  die.  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  Rheeti  were  scattered.  "  The 
sources  and  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance communicates  its  name,  the  course  of  the 
<Entu,  or  the  hvn,  from  its  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  Noricum,  belonged  to  Rhietia ; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Aips  which  re- 
gards the  south,  where  Ticiwu  ,or  the  TVsin, 
JkdduM  or  the  Adda.Atkesis  or  the  Adige,  be- 
gin their  courses.  The  JRhatia  were  a  colony 
of  the  J\uci,  or  Tuscans,  a  civilized  nation,  es- 
tablished in  this  country  when  the  Ganls  came 
to  invade  Italy.  This  colony,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaul,  were  subjugated 
nnder  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Drusus.  And 
because  the  Vindelici  armed  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  Tiberius  sent  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This'double  conquest 
formed  a  province  called  JRhatia^  comprehend- 
ing Yindelicia,  without  obliterating  altogether 
the  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Dioclesian,  and  some  emperors  after  him  made 
of  the  provinces,  Rhaetia  was  divided  into  two, 
nnder  the  distinction  of  the  first  and  second :  a 
circnmstance  that  caused  Rhastia  Proper  and 
Yindelicia  to  reassume  their  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  LeporUa  inhabited  the  high  Alps, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
sin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina,  which  distin- 
guishes among  numv  valleys  that  through  which 
the  Tedn  runs,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation,  who  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  possessed  Oscela, 
now  Dovuf  iP  Dnda:*  lyAnville.  Besides  the 
floorces  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  in  Rhse- 
tia.that  province  was  distinguished  geographi- 
cally bv  its  mountainous  cnaracter,  the  Rnae- 
tian  Alps  forming  no  small  portion,  or  rather, 
with  the  adjacent  valleys,  constituting  the 
whole  ^  and  by  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dem times  hre  remarked  and  visited  for  their 
beauty.  The  country  was  occupied  by  number- 
less barbarous  tribes,  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
degree  civilized,  by  tne  Romans.  Among  these 
the  Ijepontii,  the  Sarunetes,  the  Brigantii,  the 
Tennones,  and  the  Tridentini,  may  w  special- 
ly nolioed 


i  RaAMMin,  a  (own  of  Attka,  ftmnis  for  a 
temple  of  Ainphiarans,  and  a  statae  of  the  god- 
dess I<7emesis,  who  was  fhxn  thence  e^led 
Ukamnutia.  This  statue  was  made  by  Phidias, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  martde  which  the 
Persians  intended  as  a  pillar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  expected  victory  over 
Greece.    Pans.  l.^PUn.  36. 

Rharos,  or  Rharidm,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  com  wa.s  first  sown  by  Tripiolemus.  It 
received  its  name  f^om  the  sower's  father 
who  was  called  Rharos.    Ptms.  1,  c.  14  and 
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Rhboium,  now  Rktggw,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Braiii,  opposite*  Messana  in 
Sicily,  where  a  colony  of  Messepians  onder 
Alcidamidas  settled,  B.  C.  723.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Rkegvum,  and  aflerwards  Rkegiym 
•/k/tujii,  to  distin^^uish  it  from  Rkegium  L^idi, 
a  town  of  Cisalpme  Gaul.  Some  suppose  that 
it  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  ^tty- 
wMt  to  break,  because  it  is  situate  on  the  straits 
or  Charvbdis,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  tne  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
has  alwavs  been,  subject  to  great  earthquakes, 
by  which  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  mat  fertili- 
ty, and  for  its  delightful  views.  SiL  13,  v.  94. 
— Ctc.  pro  Arch.  3.— Ovuf.  MbL  14,  v.  5  and 
^.—Justin.  4.  c.  I.— Mela,  2,  A  A.—Strab.  6. 

Rhemi.     Vtd.  RemL 

Rb£ne,  a  small  island  of  the  iEgean,  about 
200  yards  from  Delos,  18  miles  in  circumfe^ 
rence.  The  inhabitants  of  Delos  always  buried 
their  dead  there  and  their  women  also  retired 
there  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  V)  Apollo,  where  Latona  had 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumed.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  nnin- 
habited,  though  it  was  once  as  popokms  and 
flourishing  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  .  Poly- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  by  means  qf  a  long 
chain.  Rhene  was  sometimes  called  the  Small 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
THucyd.  3.-^StraA,  10.— JMfete,  2,  c.  7. 

Rheni,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Rhenus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 
It  formed  for  a  long  time  tbe  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  separating  the  Gallic  provinces  fixnn 
Germany,  till  Caesar  carried  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public bevond  that  ancient  and  formidable  bar- 
rier which  opened  the  passage  for  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  Elbe.  *'  It  rises  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Currents  or  Pkeinen,i^  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  oiigm.  It 
is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine  whether 
the  J!\fre  Rhine  ( Vorder-ISkan)  is  formed  by 
several  springs  on  the  sides  of  mount  Nixena^ 
dun  near  the  base  of  mount  CrispaU,  a  branch 
of  Saint  Gathard,  or  the  Hind  Rhime  (BtMier- 
Rkein)  issuing  majpstically  below  a  vanh  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  gr^  glacier  of  iZlemwaU,  oogfat 
to  be  considered  the  principal  branch.  But  at 
all  events  the  central  RkeinistxXf  an  insignifi- 
cant branch,  of  which  the  distinctive  name  is  the 
Froda ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  MedA  called  it  by  the.generic 
term  AAem.     Descending  ihnn  these  snowy 
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bei^m^  wbkh  are  more  than  6000  feet  OaorS 
the  ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  coiinury  of  the 
Grismu^  and  throws  itaelf  into  the  lake  of  Bo- 
dm  or  Comkmce,  al  the  level  of  1250  feet.  M. 
Hoffinan,  a  distinguished  Qerman  geographer, 
supposes  ihat  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  once 
very  different:  that  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Grisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Sarrans,  entered  the  lake  of  Wailen- 
atadi^  from  thence  into  that  of  Zmich^  and,  fol- 
lowing the  present  channel  of  the  lAmath^  united 
with  the  Aar  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, IS  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  torroborated  by  additional  facts  be- 
lore  it  can  be  admitted.  Following  its  present 
course,  the  Rhine  after  leaving  the  lakes  of  Conr 
stance^  and  ZeU,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  little  below  SchajfTUmtem  it  crosses 
them,  and  forms  the  celebrated  thll  near  Lauffen^ 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  ele- 
vation is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  elevation 
inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  fklls  in  Scandi- 
navia. After  its  fall  at  Lauffent  it  is  about  1 173 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Basle  it  is  not  more  than  766.  That  part  of 
its  course,  which  is  very  rapid,  is  broken  by  a 
fall  near  Z<a«/oi^r^,  and  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
RkeinfOden.  The  Rhine  unites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one 
which,  after  being  enlarged  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  bnngs  a  ereater  bod3r  of 
water  to  the  Rhine  tnan  that  wnich  it  receives 
frcm  the  lake  of  CmsUMc$,  After  it  passes 
Bade,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beantifhl  vallejr,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated Altaee.  pait  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the 
ancient  Palatiaate,  and  JMBiffT^.  Its  course  on- 
wards to  KM  is  very  impetuous  j  but  flowing 
afterwards  in,  a  broad  channel,  studded  with 
agreeable  and  well-wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a 
very  di£krent  character,  its  banks  nave  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  /»vered  with  Ixmts.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  at  Abyenee  is  about  700  yards ;  as  it  pro- 
ceeds in  its  coarse,  it  waters  a  romantic,  though 
fertile  eountry ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
bankk  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Neek0r,  which  coov^  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er 8mabia,vid  the  Maine,  which  in  its  irame^ 
roos  windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Franconia.  The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moun« 
tains  from  Bingen  to  the  oonntry  above  Cob- 
Itniz  g  small  islands  and  headlanos  are  formed 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposition, 
which  is  by  no  means  confinned,  its  conrse  was 
ui  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
these  two  towns.  In  its  picturesque  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many 
old  castles,  suspended  on  nigged  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  among  other  fneuers,  the  LaAn, 
that  is  oonceaied  under  motmtains,  and  the  Mih 
tdk,  which,  tree  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
every  incnmfaranee,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  man^  and  conducted  through  vineyards 
and  fiortile  meadows.  The  confluence  ofuese 
two  rxvers  may  beeoosideTed  the  boundair  of  the 
romaniic  eoune  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  dows  in 
aa  opoaand  plain  country,  and  receiveSjamcmg 
other  feeders,  the  Rnkr  and  ibelAppe.  Having 
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reached  Bottand,  its  three  artificial  branches, 
the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yssel,  form  the 
great  delta  in  which  are  situated  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  country.  But  its  wa- 
ters are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  an- 
cient channel  is  lef^  dry,  and  a  small  brook,  all 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into 
the  sea.  *  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
sical geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  il  not 
the  Waal,  most  be  considered  the  present 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  /The  Mnise  has  obtained 
at  RoUerdam  and  DotdrecU  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."     Malie-Brun. IL  A 

small  river  of  CisalpiiieQaul,  flowing  from  the 
Appenines  northwards  towards  the  Fo.  This 
river  is  celebrated  "  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  U.  C. 
709,  in  an  island  formed  tyy  its  stream.  The 
spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  bj  the  name 
of  CroceUadel  lyebbo,  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  broad,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of 
Bologna."    Cram. 

RmNocoL&HA,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Egypt,  now  EUArish.  Liv.  45,  c.  11. 

RnidN  Vut.  Rhivm. 
*  Rhiphai.  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Scythia,  wnere,  as  some  suppose,  the  OorgOtos 
had  fixed  their  residence.  The  name  of  /K- 
phaa/n  was  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  cotmtry,  and  indeed  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed' oiily  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  though  some  make  the  Tanais  tisi 
there.  Pliat.  4,  c.  IQ.—Luean.  3,  v.  !f72, 1. 3,  V. 
988, 1.  4,  V.  418.— FirF.  O.  1,  v.  340, 1.  4,  v. 
518. 

RmuM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposit<«  to 
Antirrhium  in  iBtolia,  at  the  mouth  or  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  !>> 
panie.  The  strait  between  !Naupactum  and 
PatrflB  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
Heslod  was  at  the  top  of  the  promontory.  Liv. 
27,  c.  30, 1.  38,  c.  7.— PKn.  4,  c.  S^Paw.  7, 
c.  23. 

RaooA,  now  Roses,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain. 
Liv.  34,  c.  8. 

RsonAKt7s,  one  of  the  |]frincinal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  Vallis  Pennina,  till  it  enters  the  Le- 
manns  Lacus  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribute  of  no  considerable  stream.  Is- 
suing again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  course 
sontn-e^  till  it  receives  the  Arar,  from  the 
mouth  of  which,  precipitating  itself  almost  di- 
rectly south,  it  terminated  its  course  in  several 
mouths,  by  which  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sinus  Gallicus.  This  river  belonged  fbr  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonensis.  Towards  its  mouth  it  received  tlM 
waters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  iC 
flrom  the  east.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivei^ 
of  Europe,  now  known  by.  the  name  of  th« 
Rhtnte.  MOa,  9,  e.  5, 1.  3,  c.  S.-y-Ovid.  MH.  S, 
V.  268.— flW.  3,  V.  in.'^MareeU.  15,  Ac- 
Cesar.  BeU.  Q.  1,  c.  1. 

Rxdn5FB,  a  high  mountam  of  Thrace,  ex* 
tending  as  far  as  the  Etnine  Sea,  all  across  th« 
eountry  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  **  The 
summits  of  Rbodope  and  Scomius  belong  to  the 
same  great  central  chain.  The  Hhodope  ite^ 
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of  Heiodotosi*  evidently  the  Scoobuib  of  ThMRomolos  is  nid  to  luiv«  oocnpied  at  fint  mbf 

'the  Thracian  I  the  Palatine  hiU.    Thalits^arewisaqmuteis 


CTdiides,  since  he  asserts,  tliat 
ti^ts  ESscius,  now  Iiier,  rises  in  the  former 
mnnntain  while  Thucydides  makes  it  flow  from 
the  latter."  Cram.— Ovid.  MU.  6,  v.  87,  Ac.— 
Virg,  Ed.  8,  G.  3,  v,  351.— JMfete,  2,  c  2,— 
Sifo^.  7.— itei.  2,  V.  73.— -SSwKC.  in  ifcrc.  Ort. 
Rhodus,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  1^  miles  in  eircumference,  at  the 
south  of  Caria,  from  which  it  ts  distant  about  20 
miles.  **  The  isle  of  R4iodes  has  a  well-earned 
celebrity :  the  Bhodians  signalized  themselves 

Sarticularly  in  the  marine ;  and  the  services  ren- 
ered  by  them  to  the  Romans,  in  the  war  against 
the  last  long  of  Syria,  procured  them  extensive 
possessions  on  the  continent  lAwhu^  Cami- 
nu,  and  ialytus^  had  preceded  in  this  isle  the 
foundation  of  a  city  named  RhoduSf  which  re- 
mounts no  higher  than  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius;  surnamed 
PoUorcetes,  qr  the  Taker  of  Cities,  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  successfully  resisted 
Mohammed  XL  it  yielded  at  length  to  the  efforts 
ofSolin:AnU.inld22."  D^AnmOe.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  b^  the  several  names 
of  Opkvuaa,  Stadia^  Tdckinis,  Corymbia,  TYin- 
acfia,  JEtkrea,  AsUria^Poessa^  Aialnfria^  Ola- 
Msa,  Marcia,  and  Pelagia,  It  received  the 
name  of  Rhodes,  either  od  account  of  Rhode,  a 
boMitiM  nymph  who  dwelt  there,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  mvourites  of  Apollo,  or  because  roses^ 
(poAiA  grew  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
MlAUit  Sirab.  U.-^Homer.  11.  ^--MOa,  2,  c. 
r-'Diod.  b.—PUn.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5,  c.  31. 
^Flor.  2,  c.  l.-'PindoT,  Obfmp.  l.—Lucan. 
8,  V.  248.— Ci<;.  pro  Mun,  leg.  in  Brut.  13.— 
Liv.  27,  c.  30, 1.  31,  c.  2, 

Rbgbteum,  or  Rh(Btd8,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  which  the  body 
of  Ajax  was  buried.  Ovid.  Met.  \\^  v.  197,  4. 
FasA.  V.  279.— Fir^.  JBn.  6,  v.  506, 1. 12,  v.  456. 

Rhoous,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  celebrated  Tor  its  earthem  ware.  Cic.  % 
AU.h 

Rhozalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
ins Mseotis.   TlicU.Hist.l,c.T9. 

RauTiNi,  and  Rotheni,  a  people  of  GauL 

RhyndXccs,  a  large  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  separating  Mysia  from  Bithynia,  and 
emptjring  mto  the  Euxine  considenMy  east  of 
the  mourn  of  the  Granicus,  for  which,  accord- 
ingto  D'Anville,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Plin.  5, 

RiooDOLUM,  a  vilku^e  of  Germany,  now  Rigol, 
near  Cologne.    V^.  H.  4,  c.  71. 

RoouMNA,  now  Rowme^  a  town  of  the  iBdm, 
on  the  Loire.  * 

Roma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy.  <*  In 
treating  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  it 
'  is  ususd  with  aotiquanes  to  consider  that  city 
at  three  distinct  periods  of  its  existence ;  under 
Romulus,  Servins  Tullios,  and  Aurelian,  as 
oomprehending  ev^nr  addition  or  change  which 
ia  known  to  have  taken  place  in  its  extent  and 
the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
under  the  first  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
aaoertained,  though  we  may  meet  with  topo- 
graphers who  define  its  limits  with  as  much 
confidence  and  precision  as  those  of  any  modem 
capital  in  Europe.  We  must  perhaps  rest  sa- 
tined with  knowing  generally,  that  the  city  of 
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afiinned  by  Festus,  who  quotes  aveiae  of  En- 
nius  to  that  effect  If  we  may  believe  Tacitus, 
the  Capitol  was  taken  in  by  1  alius.  According 
to  Dionysius,  the  CoBlian  and  <^^<irinnl  hilla 
were  added  at  the  same  time.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  the  city  had  at  this  time  three,  or  at  most 
four  gates.  According  to  Nardini  these  were 
Porta  Romanula,  Pona  Mugonia,  so  called 
from  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  Porta  Trigonia* 
The  former  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and  Fo- 
rum ',  the  second  led  to  the  EsquiGne  hiU ;  the 
third  looked  towards  the  Aventine.  The  Ca- 
pitol had  also  two  gates;  Porta "Carmentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  Porta  Janualis,  which  afterwards 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Janus.  From 
the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Serviu» 
Tullius,  Rome  received  all  the  aggrandisement 
which  the  nature  of  its  situation  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  seemed  to  render  de- 
sirable. Under  the  latter  king  the  seven  hills 
were  included,  and  even  the  Janiculum  on  the 
rjf  ht  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the  extent 
of  Rome  under  Servius,  and  this  was  preserved 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Aure* 
lian.  Antiquaries  are  not  precisely  agreed  as 
to  the  increase  made  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Rome  by  Aurelian.  If  we  are  to  believe  Vo- 
Discus,  it  must  have  been  very  consideraUe,  as 
he  estimate?  the  new  circumference  at  fifiy 
miles.  We  know  too  that  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  by  actual  measurement,  in  the  time  of 
Honorius,  was  computed  at  twenty-one  miles. 
But  even  this  account  is  supposed  to  be  exag- 
gerated. Rome  under  Serviushad  been  divided 
mto  four  regions,  as  we  learn  from  Varro,  who 
has  also  specifiecl  their  names.  They  ware  the 
Suburana,  Esquilina,  CoUina^  and  Palatina. 
The  Suburana  comprised  chiefly  the  Coelian 
mount ;  the  Collina,  Dolh  the  Gtuirinal  and  Yi- 
minal ;  the  situation  of  the  other'two  evidently 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hills  firom  which  they 
derived  their  names.  This  division  is  thought 
to  have  been  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  vast  increase  of  the  city  daring  so 
long  an  interval.  He  now  divided  Rome  iuta 
fourteen  res^ons,  and  those  were  again  subdi- 
vided into  vici,  which  may  be  considered  as  pa- 
rishes ;  of  these  Suetonius  says  there  were  above 
a  thousand.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  num- 
ber of  the  regions  remained  the  same,  but  they 
were  further  divided  into  compita,  or  wards, 
which  amounted,  according  to  Pliny,  to  265. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
same  division  prevailed  till  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  fall  of  Rome  itsetf,  with- 
out any  variation  as  to  the  Inniis  of  the  regions 
themselves,  whatever  change  may  hare  taken 
place  in  the  buildings  they  contained,  or  in  the 
names  and  arrangement  of  parishes,  streets,  Ac. 
PfkTA  Capena.  This  region,  of  whose  limits 
little  else  is  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
entirely  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  took  its 
name  from  the  Porta  Capena,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  jorigin  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  as  it  cannot  be  sapposed  to 
have  any  reference  to  the  Etrmean  town  so 
called,  since  it  was  situated  in  a  very  oppoedte 
direction.    The  position  of  this  gate  hm  been 
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txeibf  modem  discoviriesposterioT  to  Nardi-#  regions,  being  upwards  of  30/)00  feet  m  circuit. 


Hi,  close  to  the  church  of  S,  Ntreo  and  the  Villa 
Mutt€L  C<BUiiOMTiNA.  The  second  region, 
«s  the  name  by  which  it  was  distinguished  suf- 
ficiently imj^es,  was  ahnost  wholly  situated  on 
the  Coelian  hill,  and  consequentljr  was  included 
within  the  walls  of  Serrius.  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
noticed  as  containing  the  Suburra,  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  busy  parts  of  ancient  Rome. 
Varro  gives  various  etymologies  of  that  name, 
but  I  confess  that  they  all  appear  equally  unsatis- 
factory, and,  with  many  other  appellations  be- 
longing to  Rome,  I  would  refer  it  to  an  early 
state  of  things  in  that  city  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Coelius  M<xis  is  not  much  belter  determined. 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  was  so  called 
from  Coelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who 
once  resided  there.  If  the  Suburra  was  one  of 
the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  also 
the  most  profligate.  lais  et  Serapis.  The 
third  region  comprised  nearly  all  the  space 
which  lies  between  the  CceUan  and  Esqniline 
hills,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter, especially  on  that  side  which  faces  the  south. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
bis  and  Serapis;  probably  the  same  which  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  consecrated  with  Marc 
Antony.  It  is  also  sometimes  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  Moneta.  Templum  Pacis.  The 
fourth  region,  which  derived  iis  name  from  the 
temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian  after  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been 
contiguous  to  the  third,  and  to  have  occupied  in 
hreadth  nearly  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side^  and  the  south-western 
eanremity  of  the  Esquiline  on  the  other.  In 
length  it  reachod  from  the  vicinihr  of  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
southern  angle  of  the  GluirinaL  EsaniUNx. 
Though  the  fifth  region  took  its  name  from  the 
Esquiline,  it  occupied,  in  fact,  but  a  small  part 
of  that  hill ;  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Viminal,  and  Extended  beyond  the 
rampart  of  Servius  to  the  Castrum  Pnetorinm 
and  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  We  are  informed  by 
Yarro  that  the  Esquiline  derived  its  name  from 
the  Latin  word  excufitis ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servitis  had  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus 
-Qnerquetulanus,  Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinus.  It 
waa  the  mdst  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  principal  heights,  which 
were  called  Cispius  and  Oj^ius.  Alta  Sem- 
TA.  The  sixth  re^on  was  contiguous  to  the 
fifth;  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Gtuirinal,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  the 
grouna  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
Via  Lata.  The  seventh  region  was  conti- 
guous to  the  sixth,  and  extended  from  the  base 
of  the  Pincian  hill  round  that  of  the  Cluirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  that  lull  forms  with  the  Ca- 
pitol. Foatw  RoHAMUM.  The  eighth  region, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  Ihe 
Fbrum  and  Capitol,  and  consequently  the  most 
celdmUed  and  conspicuous  buildings  of  that 
city.  Cmocs  FLAunfius.  The  ninth  region 
seems  to  have  stood  almost  entirely  without  the 
walls  of  Servius,  being  confined  principally  by 
the  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  Capital  on 
the  sooth,  and  the  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.  It 
w  by  araeh  tbt  most  extensive  of  the  fourteen 


It  comprised  the  celebrated  Campus  Martiusi 
which  m  the  reign  of  Augustus  already  con* 
tained  several  splendid  edifices.  Palathtm. 
The  tenth  region,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, occupied  the  Palatine  hill,  and  conse- 
ouenily  was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city. 
Although  of  little  extent,  it  was  remarkable  as 
the  ff  vourite  residence  of  the  Caesars,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline  of  the  empira 
It  contained  also  several  spots,  venerable  Irom 
their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  bein^om- 
nected  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  mfant 
city.  Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cavt 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by 
Evander.  Cmcas  Maximus.  The  eleventn 
region  was  situated,  together  with  the  Circus 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Martia  or  Murtia. 
Piscina  Pubuca.  The  twelfth  tiegion  was  a 
continuation  of  the  last,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine^  far  as  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
inclusively.  The  Piscina  Publica,  which  gave 
its  name  to  this  section  of  ancient  Rome,  con- 
sisted of  several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing to  swim. 

in  Thermos  fugio :  sonas  ad  atirem. 
Piscinam  pdo :  mm  licet  naiare. 

Mart.  III.  Ep.  44. 

It  appears  from  Livy  that  public  business  was 
sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
AvENTiNus.  This  region  included  not  tmfjr 
the  Aventine,  but  also  the  space  which  lies  be- 
tween that  hill  and  the  Tiber.  Tranbttb»- 
RiNA.  The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  fdg^nified,  was  situated 
on  ihe  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  and  contained, 
besides  the  space  enclosed  within  the  walls  ot 
Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  Mons  and  Cam- 
pus Vatican  us,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  modem  ci^  as  far  as  the  castle  of  S.  Angela. 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  cities,  removed 
thither  by  Ancus  Martius.  Subsequently  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitro. 
Though  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  ft^quented 
by  (he  poorer  classes,  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guishea  characters  in  the  Roman  histoiy  as 
having  gardens  andpleasnre-grounds  withm  its 
precincts.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  summary  cata- 
logue of  its  different  buildings,  monuments,  and 
principal  curiosities,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
of  Publius  Victor.  Senatula  urbis  quatuon 
Bibliotbecse  PuMicse  xxviit.  ObeUsci  Magni 
VI.  Obelisci  Parvi  XLH.  Pomes  vra.  Campf 
vm.  iFora  xvm.  Basilica  xi.  Thermao  xn. 
Jani  XXXVI.  Aquae  xx.  Viae  xxix.  Capitolia 
n.  Amphithealra  m.  Colossi  n.  Columnss 
Coclidesn.  Macallan.  Theatram.  Ludlv. 
Naumachise  v.  Nymphaea  ^.  Equi  lenei  inau- 
rati  XXIV.  Equi  ebnmei  xcnr.  Tabulae  etsignm 
sine  numero.  Arcus  marmorei  xxxvi.  Portea 
xxxvA.  Vici  ccccxxinr.  JEdes  ccccxxm. 
Vicomagistri  ncLXxn.  Curatores  xxnn.  In- 
sulae  XLvntncn.  Domns  mdcclxxz.  Balnea 
DoccLvi.  LacuB  MoocLo.  Prifltrina  ocudbu 
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Xip^simAXLv,    Lttrina  poblim  xuai.   Co- 

hones  Praetom  x.  Urbuue  iv.  Yigilum  vn. 
EUcubitoiia zim.  Vexilla commnoiiiif .  Cas- 
tra  eqoitiim  u."  Cram,  Romoiiis  is  oniver- 
sally  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  celebrated  citj,  on  the  90th  of  April,  no- 
cording  to  Varro,  id  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
period,  3251  years  aAer  the  creation  of  the  world, 
753  before  the  hinh  of  Christ,  and  431  years  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state  Rome  was 
hot  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa- 
latine ]  and  the  founder,  to  give  his  followers 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  obliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  common 
asrlumfor  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  mnrderer, 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many 
successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  views  of  Romulus  were  directed  to  reflate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  unciviliz- 
ed. The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
chain,  and  the  labours  ,of  the  subject,  as  well  as. 
those  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
'extended.  During  244  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  but  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monarchs  and  of  his  family,  became  so  atrocious, 
that  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  state,  ana 
the  democratical  government  was  established. 
The  monarchical  government  existed  under 
seven  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
iug  order :  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  Numa,  715;  Tullus  Hosii- 
lius,  672;  Ancus  Martius,640  ;  Tarquin  Pri»- 
cos,  616;  ServiusTulUus,  578;  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
5(09;  and  this  regal  administration  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  infaney  of  the  Roman 
empire.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
fromtjie  throne,  the  Romans  became  more  sen- 
sible of  their  consequence ;  with  their  liberty 
they  acquired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  be- 
came so  iealeds  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  their  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  animated  in  the  assertion  of  their 
freedom,  was  banished  from  the  city  because  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  fhmily  of  the  ty- 
rants. They  knew  more  effectually  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etmria,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
the  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne  by  the  force  of  arras.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans could  once  boast  that  ever^  individual  in 
their  armies  oould  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  magistrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny jrears  marked  by  overthr6w8,  or  disgraced  by 
the  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  generals.  (  Vid.  Conttd.)  To  the 
fkmt  which  their  conquest  and  daily  suecess^ 
had  gained  abroad,  the  Romans  were  not  a  little 
indebted  for  their  gradual  rise  to  superiority; 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  every  fifth  year  told  them  their  actual 
strength,  and  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
bear  anna.  When  Rome  had  flovished  under 
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for  ahoot  IfiO  years, 
and  had  beheTd  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighbouring  states  and 
cities,  which,  according  to  a  Roman  historian, 
she  was  ashamed  to  recollect  in  the  summit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the,  barbarians  tsi 
Gaul  rendered  her  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extingnishedi  The 
valour  of  an  injured  individual,  (  Vid.  Canal- 
ha)  saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  before  its 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celebrated  event,  which  gave  the  sqrpella- 
tion  of  another  founder  of  Rome  to  Camillas, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  to  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
fears  of  their  barbarian  invaders,  than  they  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  those  states  which  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  superiority  or  yield  their 
independence.  Their  wars  with  P3rrrhus  and 
the  Tareniines  displayed  their  character  in  a  dif- 
ferent view ;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now.  drew  their  sword 
for  glory ;  and  bere  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed in  the  field,  ana  yet  refusing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  conqueror  himself  had 
sued.  The  advantages  they  gained  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhus  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  became  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  gaining  a  victory,  the 
Romans  were  enabled  to  examine  the  manoeu- 
vres, observe  the  discipline,  and  contemplate 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  soldieis 
whose  friends  and  ancestors  had  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conquest  or  Asia. 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  that 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age, 
of  the  adolescence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  ihey  tried  their  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  long  wars  which  the^ 
waged  against  Carthage,  they  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; 
and  though  AnnibaMbr  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  round  their  gates 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  before  their 
walls,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  Vid. 
Punicum  BeUum)  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  rKi<^.  A9acedtmicum  BeUim)  and 
the  provinces  or  Asia,  (  Vid.  MOkridaUevm  Bd- 
hm!)  to  their  empire.  But  while  we  consider 
'the  Romans  as  a  nation  subduing  their  nei^- 
bours  hj  war,  their  manners,  their  counsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  he  foigot- 
ten.  The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  infiuence  which  had  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  such  cruelty,  by 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  continiud  occa- 
sion of  tumnlts  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  originally  the  poorest  and  most  con- 
temptible citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  whose 
food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  bv  their  oppo- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  they  became 
powerful  in  the  state ;  one  concession  ftom  the 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  the  meanest 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  foititndt,  be  raised 
to  tha  dignity  of  dilator  and  ocnsaL    But  8n<* 
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preme  P^er,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  faction^ 
and  anundous  cltizea^becomes  too  often  danger- 
ous. The  greatest  oppression  and  tyranny  urak 
place  of  subordination  and  obedience ;  and  from 
those  causes  proceeded  the  unparalleled  slaugh- 
ter and  effusion  of  blood  under  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
lius.  Ii  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  first 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
temperance,  and  fortitude;  their  moderation 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours ;  and  not  only  private  posses- 
sions, but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  left  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  to  be  ensured  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarrels  j  bui  in  this  honourable  ofiice  they 
consulted  their  own  interest ;  they  artfully  sup- 
poned  the  weaker  side,  that  the  more  powerful 
might  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prey.  Under  J.  Csesar  and  Pompey,  the  rage  of 
ci7U  war  was  carried  to  unprecedented  excess. 
What  Julius  hegan,  his  adopted  son  achieved ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
exiinguished  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  under  the  title  of  imptrator^  an  appellation 
given  to  every  commander  by  his  army  after 
some  signal  victory,  reigned  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  much  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romans  lived  a  lux- 
urious and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  race  of  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  by 
the  enterprising  Constantine,  A.  D.  328.  Con- 
stantinople be^me  the  seat  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, and  Rome  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  'was  deli- 
vered by  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
vest,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  con- 
tinnes  to  hold  the  sovere^ty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  imder  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical States.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  t>flen  been  dis^uisea  by  their  poets 
aod  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  that  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
bener  beginning  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  to  this  simplicitv  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  houses 
were  originally  destitute  of  every  ornament ; 
they  were  made  with  unequal  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  these  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxation  and  ease.  Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ly  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  They  observed  great  tem- 
perance in  their  meals:  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  drink  wine  till  they  had  attained 
their  30th  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
qaeror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
thousands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation; and  the  number  of  gladiators  which 
"Were  regularly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
f^mes  and  spectacles,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
mgs,  served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
▼hiht  it  steeled  their  hearts  against  the  aalls  of 


compassion ;  and  when  ther  could  gaxe  Vilii 
pleasure  upon  wretches  whom  they  forcibly 
obliged  to  murder  one  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  the^ 
considered  as  inveterate  foes  or  formidable  ri- 
vals in  the  field.  In  their  punishmoits,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
rigorous;  a  deserter  was  severely  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave ;  and  the  degradation  from  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignominious  stigma  which  could  be 
affixed  upon  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellus 
was  the  first  who  introduced  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  among  his  countrymen.  The  spoils  and 
treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,  rendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equipage.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  ear^  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  noble  efiiisions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  splendour  and  the  triumphs  of 
his  country  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  admiration  of  tne  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegaftt  delicacy  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  fire  of  his  muse ;  and  the  «>- 
plauses  given  to  thi  lyric  powers  of  Horace,  t^e 
softness  of  Tibullus,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
to  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  shall  be  unceasing  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Rome  excites  our  reverence  and  our  praises, 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  aifiongst  mankina.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro- 
posed the  building  of  a  public  theatre,  and  the 
exhibition  of  plavs,  like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans soon  proved  favourable  to  the  compositions 
of  their  countrymen.  Livius  was  the  first  drar 
matic  writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter him  Nsevius  and  Ennius  wrote  for  the  stage; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cspcilius,  and  Afranius,  claimed  the  public  at- 
tention, and  gained  the  most  unbounded  ap- 
plause. Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Rome  till  100  years  after  the  introduction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  writing,  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it.  In  historical  writing  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  was  slow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreigners 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their  worship 
and  sacrifices  the  Romans  were  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasian,  and  no  general  marched  to 
an  expedition  v^ithout  the  previous  assurance 
from  the  augurs  that  the  omens  w;ere  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  fathers  over  their  children  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  indeed  unlimited ;  they  could  sell 
them  or  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure,  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  interference  of  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  power- 
ful, she  was  distinguished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighbours  and  citizens ;  a 
form  of  worship  was  established  to  her  as  a 
deity,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  provinces.  The 
goddess  Roma  was  represented  like  Minerva, 
all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  rock,  holding  a  pike 
in  her  hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a 
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helmet,  tnd  a  trophy  at  her  feet.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  writings  of  .her  historians  and 
^  poe^;  and,  as  an  abstract  of  their  relations,  it 
"  19  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  account  of  antiquity, 
although  we  give  to  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  credit  which  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
Trojan  settlement  io  lialv  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  its  little  bearing  on  the  import- 
ant points  of  Roman  history  permits  us,  with 
the  mdulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 
Rounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasing  tradition. 
Indeed,  the  minutest  examination  of  this  point 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  the  comparison  ot  au- 
thorities, deriving  their  own  information  from 
the  most  questionable  sources ;  and  the  writers 
from  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  deduced 
their  proofs,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ex- 
istence for  us.  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italjr,  that  period  to  which  we 
must  look  for  the  oriein  of  laws  and  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vm.  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  research  be  no  less  diffi- 
cult, the  necessity  of  conductiDg  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  little  and  very  in- 
sufficient light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
rqect,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  and  nation 
any  real  existence ;  but  we  have  no  room  for 
doubt  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  the  aiory  of 
the  birth  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  the  as- 
sembling merely  of  an  outlawed  band  imder  the 
command  of  the  twin-brothers,  and  the  re^l 
stale  of  one  of  these,  but  the  next  moment,  with 
an  army  to  make  front  against  the  confederated 
peq[>le  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
to  conquer,  the  warlike  Sabines  of  the  Apen- 
nines. We  reject  therefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  legendary  traditions  of  the  earliest  days 
by  the  first  historians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
on  the  first  emerging  of  the  Roman  state  from 
obscurity,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
may  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Romulus  to  have  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  state  that  had 
been  gradually  gaining  strength,  and  preparing 
itself  for  independent  government.  Till  then 
we  may  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  it 
among  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
rule  had  extended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
ascendency.  The  first  institutions  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctly  of  Etruscan 
origin.  The  affiiirs  of  Rome,  ^nen,  before  her 
history,  are  connected  with  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  tribes;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  by  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  fnay  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  distinguished  from  an  historical  fact.  The 
origin  of-the  name  of  Rome,  no  less  than  that 
of  her  institutions,  was  early  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery; and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
shrouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  name,  confessedly  not  of 
Latin  origin,  and  perhaps  mvolving  secrets  of 
the  early  history  of  the  republlo,was  punisha- 
ble by  death.  No  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  proposes  for  inveatigatioD  the 
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nature  of  the  Roman  policy,  and  the  causes  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  ajiart  from  the  fictions  of 
poetry  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity. 
But  while  to  the  philosopher  it  offers  a  wide  and 
interesting,  and  instructive  field,  it  throws  but 
little  li^ht  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  from  them  but  little  elu- 
cidation. Idv.  1,  &c. — Cato  de  R.  R, —  Virg, 
JSn.  G.  A  Ecl.—Horal.  2*,  sat.  6,  6uc.—Plor, 
1,  c.  1,  AC'-Paterc.— Tacit.  Afm.  6l  Bist.-- 
T%buU.  i.—£Mcan.—Phit.  in  Rom.  Num.  &c 
--Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  Ac—Plin.  7,  SLC—JusUn. 
43.— Farro  de  L.  L.  5.— Ffl/.  Max,  1.  Ac— 
Martial.  12,  ep.  8. 

RoMULiDJs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman 
people  from  Romulus  their  first  king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.     Virg.  u®i».  8,  v.  638. 

RosciANUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Rossano. 

Ro8i£  Campus,  or  Rosu,  a  beautiful  plain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 
Velinum.  Varro.  R.  R.  1,  c  l.—  Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  712.— Cic.  4,  AU.  15. 

RoTOMAGUs,  a  town  of  Qaul,  now  Rmun, 

RoxoLANi,  a  people  of  European'  Sarmada, 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebellious  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RuBEAS  FROMONTORTUM,  thc  fuffih  tape  at  the 
north  of  Scandinavia. 

RuBi,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  fhnn 
whic^  the  epithet  Rubeus  is  derived,  applied  to 
bramble  busnes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  RuFitini.  Horat,  1,  Sat.  5, 
V.  94.     Virg.  O.  1,  v.  966. 

Rubicon,  now  Rugone,  a  small  river  of  Italy, 
which  it  separates  from  Ci.<alpine  Graul.  It 
rises  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  Bv  crossing  it,  and  thus 
transgressing  the  boundaries  of  his  province,  J. 
Cassar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.  "  To  iden- 
tify this  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  which 
has  long  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo- 
graphy, and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfectly 
settled.  Without  entering  into  the  details  oi 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  Rubicon 
is  formed  from  several  small  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  then  as- 
sume the  name  of  Piwmicino.  Csssar  coming 
from  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  one  stream: 
had  he  proceeded  by  the  Via  Emilia,  he  would 
have  had  to  cross  the  three  rivulets,  called  Ru^ 
gone,  PiuUello,  and  Savignano,  which  by  their 
junction  constitute  the  FivMicino.  It  is  to  Lu- 
can  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interest- 
ing description  of  this  famous  event"  Cram. 
^iMcan.  1,  V.  185  and  213.— 5»ra*.  5.— ftid. 
in  CiBS.  32.— P/i».  3,  c.  15. 

RuBO,  the  Dmna,  which  fhlls  into  the  BaUic 
at  Riga. 

RuBRUM  MARS.  VU.  Arabieus  Sinus  and 
Erythrawn  Mare. 

RuDif,  a  town  of  Calabria,  near  Brundnsiimi, 
built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Ennius.  Cicpro  Arek.  10.— 
Hal.  12,  V.  396.— JMfeZtf,  9,  c.  4. 

RuFRJB,  %  town  of  Samnium,  which  Cluve- 
rius,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  the 
little  town  of  Ruvo  near  Conza,  Cic.  10. 
Fam.  ll.—Sa.  8,  v.  568.— Fir^.  jEn.  7.  v.  739. 

RuFFRiuM,  a  town  of  Samnium,  probably  now 
S.Aa^eloRaviMeamn9  soothof  r«M0i,t£ioqgh 
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fioaittdliiitttbsntliesitectfBvftM.    Cram» 

BooAtiiow  B^gen,  an  island  of  the  BaUU, 

Bucu,  a  nation  of  Qennany.  Tacit,  dn 
Gem,4X 

RoiBLfJB.  **Two  or  three  miles  fo  the 
Boith-east  of  the  Logo  di  CaUigliifne,  some  re- 
nark^le  mins,  wiin  the  name  of  RosdU  bXt 
tached  to  them,  point  oat  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roselle,  <me  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It 
is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the 
coarse  of  the  wars  i^ith  Etroha.  It  was  taken 
bjr  aasanU  in  the  year  454  U.  C.  by  the  consul' 
ll  Po6tL  Megillus.  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  hear  of  its  fumishingtimber,  especially  fir, 
ibr  the  Roman  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  colony,  which  is 
oonfirmed  by  an  uscription  cited  by  Holste- 
nins."    Cram. 

ihrrfafi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul.  They  oc^ 
enpied  the  region  which  is  now  called  le  Rtm- 
ergme ;  their  city  Segodunnm  afterwards  took 
the  name  JRkodez  from  that  of  the  people. 
But  a  part  of  the  fluteni  were  in  the  Province, 
and  another  without,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Caesar 
calls  the  former  Provincials,  and  they  occupied 
that  part  of  Gtaul  which  is  now  styled  VAwigt- 
0U,  whose  city  was  Albiga,  AUbi,  Cos,  B.*G. 
€d,Lem. 

BffiHUy  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as  well 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  of  Aborigines. 
When  £neas  came  into  Italy,  Tumus  was 
their  king,  and  they  supported  him  in  the  war 
which  he  waged  against  this  foreign  prince. 
The  capital  of  their  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  883.  mt.  14,  v.  455, 
Ac— Fir^.  ^Bfi.  7,  Ac.— Pitn.  3,  c.  5. 

RuTUPC,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
whence  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modem  town  of  Dover,  \i\x\ 
others  RiMorougk  or  Safndiwiek.  Liuan.  6,  v. 
^.-Jw.  4,  V.  141. 

S 

Saba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frankin- 
cease,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  inha- 
hilantswere  called  Sabai.  Strab.  l6.'-IHod. 
3.— Fif^.  G.  I,  V.  57.    ^»».  1,  V.  490. 

Sabjd,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  "  Among 
the  several  mhabitants  of  this  country,  the  iSSo- 
bed  are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
comprise  others  under  their  name.  Another 
name,  that  of  the  Bomtritay  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
and  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeans." 
jyAimOe. 

SabAta,  I.  a  town  of  Liguria,  with  a  safirand 
beaotilhl  harbour,  suppo^  to  be  the  modem 

Snwna.  SU.  8,  v.  461.— SVrod.  4. ^11.  A  town 

of  Assyria. 

Sabatba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  now  Saviaa. 

SABATun,  a  people  of  Samnium,  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Yultumus.    Liv.  96,  c.  33. 

Sabblu,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended  from 
.the  Sabines,  or  according  to  some,  firom  the 
Samnites.  They  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
cpvntiT  which  lies  between  the  Sabines  and 
ue  ManL  Hence  the  epithet  of  SabelUcui, 
Aw<.3^od.6.— 7%r^.  6F.3,v.966. 


Sabinl  "  The  Sabines  appter  to  be  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however^  that  fiction  should  ' 
have  been  more  sparing  of  its  ornaments  in  set- 
ting forth  their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  far  less  interesting  and  less  celebrated; 
Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus,  among  other  tra- . 
diiions  respecting  the  Sabines,  mentions  one 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  colony  oi 
the  Lacedaemonians  about  the  time  oi  Lycur- 
gus,  a  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught  up 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  mythoio^ts.  Their 
name,  according  to  Calo,  was  derived  from  the 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal  deity,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Medius  Fidius  of  the  Latins. 
His  son  Sancus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  branch  of  the 
abonginal  Umbri.  How  inconsiderable  a  com- 
munity they  constituted  at  first  may  be  seen 
from  the  accounts  of  Caio ;  who,  as  quoted  by 
Dionvsius  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  reported, 
that  tne  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obscure  place, 
named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amitemum. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rar 
pidly  extended  themselves  in  every  direction ; 
expelline  the  aborigines  from  the  distria  of  i2i- 
e/i,  and  from  thence  sending  numerous  colonies 
into  Picenum,  Samnium,  and  the  several  petty 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  wiUi 
Rome,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo- 
ry. The  event  which  brought  the  two  states 
into  contact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  histori- 
ans, is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice 
here.  But  whatever  truth  may  be  attached  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  rejgal 
power^  and  the  incorporation  of  the  duihtes 
with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proofs  i>f  the  control  once  exercised  by  the  Sab- 
me  nation  over  that  citj.  With  the  reiffn  of 
Numa,  however,  this  influence  ceased,  lor  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  successor  Hpstilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  successful  aggressions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  losses  and  humiliations  on  the  other,  ft  was 
reserved  for  the  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  A.  U. 
C.  462,  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Sabines,by  carrying  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  sources  of  tne  Narand  Yelinus,  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  conquered 
country  was  apparently  poor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  of  the  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  by  plun- 
der, such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  oi 
their  former  conquests.  A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  Sabines  of  that  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,  to 
whose  simplicity  and  nurity  of  manners  such 
ample  testimony  ispaia  by  tne  ancient  writers; 
whose  piety  and  pristine  worth  were  the  model 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  exan4)le  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  upright  to  the  early  patriots 
of  Rome.  In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine 
territory,  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nearljr  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  different  people  of  Italy  were 
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nuufted  oni  with  greater  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, we  mean  the  reign  of  Augustas.  We  shall 
then  find  the  ^Eibines  separated  from  Latium 
by  the  river  Anio ;  from  Eiruria  by  the  Tiber, 
*  beginning  fi'om  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
'  former  stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
(Hricoli.  The  Nar  will  form  their  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Umbria,  and  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  will  be  their  limit  on  that  of  Pi- 
cenum.  To  the  south  and  south-east  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the  ^qui 
and  Vestini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontier 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine 
country,  which  was  its  greatest  dimension, 
might  oe  estimated  at  1000  stadia,  or  120  miles, 
its  breadth  being  much  less  considerable." 
Cram. 

SabiSj  now  Sombre^  a  river  of  Belglc  Gbiul, 
foiling  into  the  Maese  at  Numar.  Cos.  2,  c.  16 
and  18. 

SAintATA,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtes.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 
miles  from  the  modem  TYipoli.  Ital.  3,  v. 
266.— PK».5,  C.4. 

Sabrina,  the  Severn  in  England. 

Saga,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana,  and  towards  the  north  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  name  of  Sacee  was  given  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  ^o  towns  according  to  some  writers,  but 
lived  in  tents.  Ptol.  6,  c.  l3.^Berodol.  3,  c. 
93, 1.  7,  c.  63.— Piiw.  6,  c.  n.—Solin.  62. 

Sacbr  M0N8,  a  mountain  near  Rome.  Vid, 
Mms  Saeer. 

Sacer  portus,  or  Sacri  portus,  a  place  of 
Italy,  near  Prseneste,  famous  for  a  battle  that 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.  Palerc, 
%  c.  ^.—Lucan.  2,  v.  134. 

SacrIni.     Vid.  Latium. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  canitol,  by  th&  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  peace,  ana  the  temple  of  Caesar. 
The  triumphal  processions  passed  through  it  to 

Sto  the  capitol.  Horal.  4,  od.  2, 1.  1,  sai.  9. — 
tv.  2,  c.  13.— Oic.  PUmc.  7.— Att.  4.  ep.  3. 

Sacrum  pROMONTORnrm,  a  promontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cape  St.  X^nceni,  called  by  Strabo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

Sjbtabis,  a  town  of.  Spain,  now  XaHva^  on  a 
little  river  which  falls  into  the  Xuear,  {lyAn- 
vi&,)  famous  for  its  fine  linen.    Sil.  3,  v.  373. 

Sagaris.     Vid.  Sangaris. 

Sagra,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii.    CU.  JTat.  D.  2,  c.  Z.—Strab.  6. 

SAGRn<iTcm,  or  SAGtmros,  a  town  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  west  of  the  Iberus, 
about  one  mile  (torn  the  sea-shore,  now  called 
MfTvUdro.  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
^acyntbians,  and  by  some  of  the  Rutuli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Sagnntum  is  celebrated  for  the  clay  in  its 
neighbourhood,  with  which  cups,  pocida  So- 
pmtma^  were  made ;  but  more  particularly  it  is 
famous  as  being  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  for  the  attachment  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
a  siegfe  of  about  eight  months ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants,  not  to  fhll  into  the  enemy's  hands,  burnt 
thenbelves  with  their  houses,  and  with  all  their 
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effeats.    The  canquerot  mtUtmmtdM  tabuiU  i^ 

and  placed  a  garrison  there,  wil^  all  the  noble- 
men whom  he  detained  as  hostages  (iom  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  of  Spain.  Some 
suppose  that  he  calleid  il  Spartagene,  Sagun- 
tum  "  preserves  its  Vestiges  in  a  place,  of  which 
the  modern  name  of  Morviedro  is  formed  lof 
the  Latin  muH  veUres^  "  old  walls."  lyAntUU. 
^Flor.  2,  c.  6.— ZiitJ.  21,  c.  2.  7,  9.—SU.  1,  v. 
271.— iA«»n.  3,  V.  260.— StroA.  3.— -MWa,  % 
c.  6.  , 

Sais,  now  Sa,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
situate  between  the  Canopic  and  Sebennyiican 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  with  a  room 
cut  out  of  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
by  water  from  Elephaniis  by  the  labours  of 
2000  men  in  three  years.  The  stone  measured 
on  the  outside  21  cubits  lonff,  14  broad,  and  8 
high.  Osiris  was  also  buried  near  the  town  of 
Sais.  The  inhabiUints  were  called  SaiUs.  One 
of  the  tnouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjoining 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  Saitiatm. 
Strab.  ir—Herodot.  2,  c.  17,  &c. 

Sai^amis.  "  Opposite  the  Rlp!iy»?pv*Ti  coast 
was  the  island  of^dalamis,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Salamis,  mother  of  the  Asopus. 
It  was  also  anciently  called  Sciras  and  Gychrea, 
from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychrena,  and  Pity- 
ussa,  fh>m  its  abounding  in  firs.  It  had  been 
already  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  (^Gre- 
cian history  from  the  colony  ot  the  iEacide, 
who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  StrabOf 
was  once  obstinately  cx)ntested  by  the  Athenians 
and  Megareans :  and  he  affirms  that  both  par- 
ties interpolated  Homer,  in  order  to  prove  from 
bis  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing oeen  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revoked  to 
Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  From  this 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
the  Athemans.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  ihey 
were  induced  to  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the  ota- 
cle,  which  pointed  out  this  island^  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  soon  afler, 
by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  whieh  ii 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were 
said  to  be  planning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus^ 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  to 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In  Uiemom- 
ing  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  /E^etans  leading  the  van,  seeotided  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  mioenician 
ships,  while  the  Pelop<nui^an  squadron  waa 
engaged  with  the  lonians.  The  PersisBS  were 
completely  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  greatest 
disorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  n^ht  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Hellespoftt.  A  trophy  was  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  * 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Duma,  and 
opposite  to  Cynosuta,  where  the  strait  is  nar- 
rowest. Here  it  was  seen  by  Pavaanias,  and 
some  of  its  vestiges  were  observed  ^  Sir  W. 
Gell,  who  repoits  that  it  consisted  of  &  oahuaA 
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on  •  cbeokr  bstt.  Biany  of  die  mai^les  are  in 
Che  MA.  Stepbaniis  Byz.  mentkos  a  viUage  of 
Salamis  named Cychrem.  Sirabo  infonnsiis 
that  the  ialand  contained  tvo  cities;  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on  the 
soothera  aide,  and  opposite  to  j£gina,  was  de- 
sexted  in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
formed  by  a  neck  of  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Auica.  Pansanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  Sahunis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in 
coBseouence  of  its  having  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  with  Gassander :  there  still  remained,  how- 
ever, some  rains  of  the  agora,  and  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Ajax,  Chandler  states  that  the  waUs 
may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference."    Cram, 

SalIids,  or  SalImna,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  of  Cypros.  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
cer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis,  fhiDi  which  he  had  been  buiished  about 
1870  ^ears  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  epithets  afamJbigua  and 
sttfra  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  mother  country 
was  also  calleo  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  continned  masters  of  the  town 
for  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  ana  rebuilt  in  the  4th  century,  and 
called  OmsUnUia.  Strab.  d.-^Htrodai.  8,  c. 
94,  Suc-^Borat.  1,  od,  7,  v.  2lr-PaUre.  1,  c.  1. 
—iMcan,  3,  V.  183. 

Salapu,  *'  a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  called  Salapina  Palus  and 
the  Aufidus,  is  statedby  Strabo to  have  been  the 
emporium  of  ArpL  without  such  authority  we 
riiobld  have  fixed  iqxm  Sipontimi  as  answering 
that  purpose  better  from  its  greater  proximity. 
This  town  laid  claims  toaGrecian  origin,thoufli 
not  of  so  remote  a  date  as  the  TrGJan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  of  Salapla  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
ftUinginto  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  Marcellus  by  the  party  which 
frvoared  the  Roman  interest,  togettier  with  the 
nrrison  which  Hannibal  had  placed  there.  The 
Gaithaginiaii  general  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss 
of  this  town  severeljr;  and  it  was  ])robably  the 
desire  of  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressingletters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
4liander's  rine,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  oiotain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  his 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years 
after  these  events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  pnetor,  who 
caused  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable  remains  of 
both  towns,  are  stiD  standing  at  some  distance 
ftom  eacli  other,  under  the  name  of  fitoM,  which 
confirm  this  account  of  Yitruvius.  The  Palus 
Salapina,  now  Logo  diSalpi,  is  noticed  by  Ly- 
eoMTon  and  Lucan.**    Cram, 

Bauiia,  I.  a  street  and  gate  at  Rome,  whic V 
led  towards  the  oonmtry  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
coved  (he  name  of  Salariaf  because  sak  (sal) 
««  geaerafly  conveyed  to  Rome  that  way. 


jMiri.  4.  spOl Q.  A  bridge,  caUed  Ate* 

nitt,  was  built  four  miles  firom  Rome  through 
the  Salarian  gate  on  the  river  Ania. 

SALAflsi,  a  people  of  Gallia  CuMtlnina,  '*  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  libicii,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  territory 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  long  valley,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  c^theGraian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  LitUe  and  Greai  St,  Bernard, 
The  passages  over  these  mountains  into  Gaul 
were  too  impoitani  an  object  for  the  Romans, 
not  to  make  them  tmxious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salassi ;  but  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers, though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.  C. 
held  out  for  a  long  lime,  and  were  not  finalhr 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country,  that 
they  could  easily  intercept  all  communication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
Strabo  represents  them  as  carrjring  on  a  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  seised 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
even  ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  milii* 
tary  chest  of  Julius  Cesar.  Augustts  caused 
their  country  at  last  to  be  occupied  permanently 
by  a  large  iorce  under  Terentius  Varro.  A 
great  many  of  the  Salassi  perished  in  this  last 
war,  and  the  rest  to  the  number  of  36.000,  were 
sold  and  reduced  to  slavery."  {Via,  Aagtuta 
PraUria.)    Cram. 

SAurifTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarentnm,  and  Hy- 
drnntum.  lUU.  8,  v.  679.— Firg.  .£».  8,  v. 
400.— Ksrro  de  R.  R.  I,  c.  M.-^Strab,  6.— 
ilir2a,3,c.4 

Salermuii  ,  now  8altrM,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
oentini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
south  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Plm,  13,  c.  3.— liv. 
34,  c.  4&,^lMean,  3,  v.  4»,'^Patert,  1,  c  15. 
-^BtraL  1,  ep.  16. 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
camassus.  which  rendered  effeminate  all  ihoie 
who  dranx  of  its  waters.  Ooid,  MU.  4,  v.  966, 
1.  16,  V.  319.— J9^gti».  fab.  971.— #Vttef.  d$  V, 

Salmantiga,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Sola- 
mamea,  ■ 

SalmOmb,  I.  a  town  of  Elis«in  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  fountain,  firom  which  the  Enipens  takes 
its  source,  and  &lis  into  the  Alpheus,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia.  which,  on  accoimt  of 
that,  is  called  fiWsiMiu.    Ovid.  3,  Awur.  el.  6, 

V.  43. ^11.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Durmfi,b, 

Salo,  now  XaXon^  a  river  in  Spain,  felling 
into  the  Iberus.    Mafri,  10,  ep.  90. 

Salodosdm,  now  Sl^lenfv,  a  town  of  the 
Helvedi. 

SiLONA,  SalAnjb,  and  Salon,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  ftxan  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on&at  account  called  his  son  Saloninus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Diociesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated the  imperial  purple,  and  built  a  statdy 
palace,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  seen  in 
the  16th  century  at  SpaiaJbrOy  about  three  miles 
ftom  jSbZmm.  Iman,  4,  v.  401— Ckf.  Bd. 
Cm.9.— Mto,fl,c.3. 
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SAi.TBi,  or  Bauttii,  a  poverftiliMitioii  of  QmiI, 
''who  emended  mm  the  Rhooe  along  the 
sootheiH  bank  of  the  Dwrmitee^  almoit  to  the 
Alps;  and  with  whom  the  Mamiliana  had  to 
eontend.'*  lyAnvilier^Liv.  6,  c.  34  and  36, 
L  91,  c  96. 

SimaAi  a  liTer  of  OanLnow  called  tkt  Stm- 
««,  which  falla  into  the  Biitiah  channel  near 
AhberiUe. 

Samabia,  a  ei^  and  coantry  of  Paleetine, 
fltmous  in  sacrea  history,  llie  inhabitants, 
called'  SamairUtmt^  were  conmoeed  of  Hearhfjw 
and  rebeUiooB  Jews,  and  on  naving  a  temple 
bnih  there  after  the  form  of  that  of  Jemsalem. 
a  lasting  enminr  arose  between  the  peofde  or 
Jodna  and  of  Samaria,  so  that  no  inlerconrse 
took  place  between  the  coontrieL  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  corse. 

SAMAaoaaiTA,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Jmmm, 
in  Picardy. 

Samb.     Vid.  CtpkaUema, 

SAMNins,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited 
the  country  sitoate  between  Campania,  Apulia, 
andlistinm.  They  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  implacable  hatred  a^^unst  the  Romans  in 
the  first  ages  of  that  empire,  till  they  were  at 
last  totally  extirpated,  B.  G.  373,  after  a  war  of 
71  years.  Thetr  chief  town  was  called  Sam- 
nium  or  Samnis.  Liv.  7,  Ac-^PUfr.  1,  c.  16, 
Ac.  1. 3,  c.  IS.'-Strab.b.^lMean.  ^^Eu^op.  3. 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  Commagene, 
near  the  Euphrates,  below  mount  Taurus, 
where  Lucian  was  bom. 

SamothracB)  or  SAMoraai^aA,  an  island  in 
the  J&gean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
bros,  on  the  coast  gi  Thrace,  ftom  which  it  is 
distant  about  33  miles.  It  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  Levcma,  MsHUs^  EUdria, 
Leueania^  and  Dardania.  "  Though  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to 
it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cybele  and  her  Gory- 
bantes,  which  are  said  to  have  originated  there, 
and  to  have  been  disseminated  from  thence 
over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gin either  of  the  myatenes  above  afloded  to,  or 
of  the  Gabiric  worship,  with* which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  although  in- 
teresting, being  too  obscure  to  be  elucidated  but, 
in  an  elaborate  dissertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  affirming  that  the  Samothnicians  prac- 
tised the  Gabiric  orines,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rived them  from  the  Pdasgi,  who  once  occupied 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
.  in  Attica.  The  Samothraciaas  joined  the  Per- 
sian fleet  in  the  exptedition  of  Xerxes :  and  one 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis."  Cram.  It  enjoyed  all  its  rights 
and  immunities  under  the  Romans  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  it,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islands  in  the  £gean,  into  the  form  of  a 
province.  P?i«.  4,  c.  l^.—Strab.  \Q.-^Herod. 
7,  c.  108,  Ac.— FSf^. .»».  7,  v.  308.— JMMa,  3, 
c.  7  -Pom.  7,  c.  4.— Mw.  3,  c.  13. 

Sama,  a  town  of  mount  Athos,  near  which 
Xerxes  began  to  make  a  channel  to  convey  the 
sea. 

Sahdauoiv,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia,  from 
lis  resemblance  to  a  sandal.    PUn.  3,  c.  7. 

Sanoarios,  or  Sanoaris,  a  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Phiy- 
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and  to  Bithynia,  and  empueaiuo 
the  Suxine€ea,  between  the  posswaioiia  of  the 
Thyni  and  the  Mariandyni  It  is  ctill  called 
the  StAofia, 

SANTdMBB,  and  SamtSnjb,  now  gsiatoy,  a 
peofde  with  a  town  of  the  same  naow  inGakt 
LMuum.  1,  V.  433.— ilfiifiiaf.  3.  ep.  96. 

Safsl  now  Samo^  a  river  of  Gaul  Giqiadana, 
falling  mto  the  Adriatic    X«««i.  3,  ▼.  406. 


Saracenk,  part  of  Arabia  PetrssL  the  i 
trv  of  the  Sancens  who  esibraoed  toe  leUgiflB 
ox  M*hfflfie*T 

Sarasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.    Stfob, 

Saravus,  now  the  filsM,  a  river  of  Belginmj 
fidling  into  the  MamXU. 

Sabdi,  the  inhabitant^  of  Sardinia.  VvLSv- 
dima. 

Saroima,  the  greatest  island  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  after  Sicily,  ia  situate  between  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  Goisica.  It  was  origi- 
nallv  called  SamdaUoHsor  Ickmm,fnmiisTe- 
sembling  the  human  foot,  ((ywc)  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  from  &rdu8,  a  sod  of  Her- 
cules, who  settled  here  with  a  colcmy  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Libya.  Other  cok>' 
nies,  under  Aristaeus,  Noiax,  and  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Garthaginians  were  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispoesessed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Punic  wars,  B.  G.  331.  Some  caU  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  The 
air  was  very  unwholesome,  though  the  soil  was 
fertile  in  com,  in  wine,  and  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonoi^  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  is  attendra  with 
a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  the  forerunner  of 
death;  hence  risus  SardoniaUy  or  Sardeus, 
Cic.  F^m.  7,  c.  ^b.—Servius  ad  Virg.  7,  ed,  41. 
^T^ieU.  Ann.  3,  c.  86.— JMfeia,  3,  c.  7.— Strai. 
3  and  5,— Cic.  pro  MdniL  ad  Q.  froL  8,  «p.  3.— 
PUn.  3,  c.  7.— Pouj.  10,  c  IT—Varre  dt  R.R. 
—  Vol.  Mdx.T,  C.6. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes,  now  Sarly  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kin^om  of  Lydia, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  sieges  it  sustained  against  the  Gimme- 
rians.  Persians,  Medes,  Macedonians,  lonians, 
and  Athenians,  and  for  the  battle  in  which,  B. 
G.  363,  Antiochns  Soter  was  defeated  by  En- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was  desooyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gyrus,  B.  G.  548,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Athenians,  B.  G.  504,  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Darius.  PlmL  m 
Alex.-^Ovid.  Mel.  11,  v.  1^,  168^  Ac^Slmk. 
13.— flfer^i.  l,c,7,&c. 

Sardones,  the  people  of  Roossilon  in  Franee, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    Ptii^.  3,  c.  4. 

Sarbphta,  a  town  of  Pfaosnicia,  between 
Tyre  and  Sydon,  now  SarfanuL 

Sarmat£,  or  Sauromats,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sarmatia.  ^  Vid.  SarwuUia. 

Sarmatia,  an  extensive  coontnr  at  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  Enropean  was  bounded  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Vukh 
la  on  the  west,  the  Jszygss  on  the  south,  and 
Tanais  on  the  east.  The  Asiatic  was  booided 
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W  Hyreadte,  die  Tantif,  and  die  Enxine  Sea. 
ThelbimeroontaiBed  the  modern  kingdcMns  of 
Rutn^P^imd^IMkuama^wMkAIMtU  Tariarp; 
and  tht  latter,  Gnat  TMavy,  Ci/rcoMsia,  and 
tlie  neigbboonng  country.  The  flarmariaBa 
were  a  nvafe,  nneiTiliced  nation,  oAen  con- 
foDoded  vith  the  Scythians,  natorally  warlike, 
and  fiuDous  for  painting  their  bodies  to  appear 
more  terrible  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  they  became  rery  poweihil, 
tbey  disturbed  the  peace  of  Rome  by  theii  i^e-' 
qooH  inearuQOs;  till  at  last,  increased  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  Scyihia,  under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Huns,  Vandal^  Qoths,  Alans,  Ac. 
they  soccessfally  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
pire in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  (generally  lived  on  the  moun- 
taiasVithout  any  habitation,  except  their  ckar- 
Mis,  whence  they  have  been  called  ITanuucaMt; 
they  lived  imon  plunder,  and  fed  upon  milk 
mixed  with  the  blood  of  horses.  Strtib,  7,  dbc. 
-JiWa,  9,  c.  A.—DM.  ^-^Fhtr.  4,  c.  13.->/a^ 
tarn.  1,  duj.-n/i«p.  2.— Ocirf.  TWj*.  3,  dte.  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  name  of  Sarmatta  a 
meaoiof  sufficiently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 

gven  above  mav  explain ;  but  it  was  ^ery  dif- 
renl  as  regarded  the  Sarmatae,  or  people  in- 
habiting the  region  thus  indicated ;  and  modem 
inyesti^ons  for  a  long  time  only  added  to  the 
obscamy  that  prevailed  upon  this  poinL     Vid, 

SiRMATfcuM  MABB,  a  name  given  to  the 
Eoxioe  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Ovid,  4,  ez  PmU.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

SARiraa,  a  river  of  Picenum,  dividing  it  from 
Campania,  and  falling  into  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
Slat.  1,  SmIv.  8,  y.  366.— Kir^.  .Sn.  7,  v.  738. 

SAHOMficM  AMua,  now  tke  g^f  of  Engia,  a 
hay  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  at  the  south  of 
Attica,  and  .on  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  between  the  promontory 
of  Soaium  and  that  of  Scyllsum.  Some  sup- 
pose tinu  this  port  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
Aom  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
small  river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbour  of  tbe  same  naine.  The 
fieronic  bay  is  about  G3  miles  in  circumference, 
Similes  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  its  longest 
part,  aeoordinff  to  modem  calculation. 

SAtrtnoN,  f.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  a 

temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana. II.  Also 

a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cilicia,  be- 

Eid  which  Aiuiochtts  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  be  had  made  with 
Romans.  Lav.  38,  c.  38.— iM?to,  1,  c.  13. 
• — III.  A  promontory  of  Thrace. 

Sabbi,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  as 
TVv.  It  receives  this  name  from  a  small  shell- 
Ini  of  the  same  name,  which  was  found  in  the 
finghbourhood,  and  with  whoae  blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Hence  came  the  epithet  of  sarra- 
wu,  90  often  applied  to  IVrian  colours,  as  well 
«  to  the  inhabitants  or  Uke  colonies  of  the 
l^rians,  particularly  Carthage.  SU,  6,  v. 
fiw,  1. 15,  v.  305.— Ftr^.  O.  8,  v.  906.— ^1m«i« 
4tV.sig. 

SAnums,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
fiunns,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  ifineas. 
Wf^.^.7,y.738. 

SABaiiA,  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  where 
w  poet  Plantua  was  bom.    The  inhahitanta. 


are  called  Smniimks.    MmrHtil  9,  cp^  M/r- 
i^iik3,cl4— i!W.8,v.4ea.      , 

Sason,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  lying  between  Brundusium  and  AulOB 
00  the  coast  cSr  Greece.  It  is  barren  and  inhoa- 
pitable.  Stfob.  er-Ijucat^  SL  y.  eS7,  and  5,  y. 
650.^£U.i».7,y.480. 

SkncdLA,  and  SAJncoLos,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Fir^.  iBn.  7,  y.  799.— Ii».  9,  c  81,  Laa, 
c.  39. 

Satuba,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pontine  lakes.  fiU,  S,  y,  aaSi.'-Virg,  JBil 
7,v.801. 

SiTURxnai,  or  Satdrhtm,  a  town  of  Calar 
bria,  near  Tarentum,  with  iamous  pastures 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  tatmrtiafms 
in  Horat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Satuknu,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  or  Ecnne,  the  latter 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  a  Uter  name,  and  not 
of  Latin  origin. 

SatOrum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  wherestnffe  of 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  success.     Virr.  G.  S^  v.  197, 1.  4,  y.  335. 

Savo,  or  Savona,!.  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  tbe  same  name  in  Campania.  SitU.  4. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  5.— II.  A  town  of  I^ignria. 

Saurouatje.     Vid.  SamuUia, 

Saws,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Nori- 
cum,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  tailing  into 
the  Danube,  after  flowing  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastern  direction.    (Saudiiu  4e  SiiL  2. 

SaxSnui,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Cbersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teutanesand  Scandina- 
vians, and  though  from  their  flrst  appearance  in 
histonr  they  bore  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  ^t  they  do  uot  appear  with 
that  resistless  power  till  the  people  <x  the  Aorth^ 
embracing  a  new  life,  embarked  wpan  the  seas 
to  carry  beyond  their  continent  the  devastating 
influence  of  their  arms.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land was  their  first  great  achievemeotj  and  their 
establishment  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughout  all  tbe  states 
just  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
empire.  PUd.  3, 11.— Ooiui.  hEuir.  y.  392. 

Scjba,  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tombof  JLaomedon  was  seen.  The  name  is  de- 
rived by  some  firom  maiot  .{sinisUr.)  Hamir^^ 
n.—Sii.  13,  V.  73. 

ScALABu,  now  St,  JrvNC,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spain. 

ScALDis,  or  ScAUNUH,  I.  s  rivcr  of  Belgium, 
now  called  the  Sckeld,  and  dividing  (he  modem 
country  of  the  Netherlands  from  HcUaaid.   Cos. 

G.  6,  V.  33. II.  Pons,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  Conde.    Cos. 

ScAidANDBR,  or  ScAMANDRQs,  jR  ^Celebrated 
river  of  Troas,  rising  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida^ 
and  liilling  into  (he  sea  below  Sigsum.  It  re- 
ceives the  Simois  in  its  course,  and  towards  its 
mouth  it  is  Yery  muddy,  and  flows  through 
marshes.  This  river,  according  to  Homer,  was 
called  Xdnti^  t)y  the  gods,  and  Scamander  by 
men.  It  was  usual  among  all  the  virgins  oc 
Troas  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander  when  th^ 
were  Arrived  to  nubile  years.  JElian.  Anim.  8, 
c.  21.— iStf tf*.  1  and  13.— PK».  5,  c  30.~M!fZa,  1, 
c.  18.— flbiwr.  n.  b.—PUU.—^schin.  ep.  10. 

ScAMANBRu,  a  town  on  the  ScamaDdiC 
Plin.  4,  c.  30. 
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ScAMMVAfiA,  ft  ftaae  given  bjr  the  ancieikts 

lo  thai  iraci  of  leriitorv  which  eontains  the 
mwleni  kingdoms  of  Honowify  BweAttk^  Den- 
mark^  LapiafU,  MiOan^,  &c.  supposed  by  them 
to  be  aa  uslaad.    Plin.  A,  c.  Vk 

ScANTiA  BYLVA,  ft  wood  ol'  Campania,  the 
properly  ol*  the  Roman  people.    Cu. 

ScAPTKtYLB,  a  U)wn  or  Thrace,  near  Abdera, 
at>oanding  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  belonging 
to  Thucvdides,  who  is  supposed  there  to  have 
written  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Ijitcnl.  6,  V.  9iO.—Plul,  in  Cim, 

ScARDii,  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  Macedonia, 
which  sefMirate  it  from  lUyricum.  Liv.  43,  c.  20. 

ScBNA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  now  the  ^kann^n. 
Orosim,  i,  e.  8. 

Scepsis,  a  town  of  Troas,  where  the  works  of 
Theophrastns  and  Aristotle  were  long  conceal- 
ed under  ground,  and  damaged  by  the  wet,  &c. 
Stf^.  10. 

ScHCDiA,  a  small  village  of  Egypt,  with  a 
dock-yard,  between  the  western  mouths  of  the 
X^ile  and  Alexandria.    Strab, 

SaATBOs,  an  island  in  the  Agean  Sea,  op- 
posite mount  Pelion,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
VmI.  FHaec,  % 

SaaADiuM,  a  promcntory  of  Attica,  on  the 
Saronicus  Sinus. 

ScoMBaija,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope. 

Sooanaci.  and  Scoanscs,  a  people  of  Pan- 
Donia  and  Thrace,  well  known  aunng  the  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  for  their  barbaritv  and 
uncivilized  manners.  They  were  fond  of  drink- 
ing human  blood,  and  they  generally  sacrificed 
their  captive  enemies  to  their  gods.  lAv.  41 ,  c. 
19.— 5»ra4.  Z—Plor.  3,  c.  4. 

Soon,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of.  Scotland, 
mentioned  as  different  from  the  Picts.  Claiir 
dian  de  Hon.  3,  com.  v.  54.     Vid.  CaUdtmia. 

ScoLTBN'NA,  a  Hver  of  Gkiul  Cispadana,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po^  now  called  Panaro.  Liv.  41, 
c.  13  and  IS.—Plin.  3,  c.  16. 

ScvLAcfiaM,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  built  by 
Mnestbeus  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

Sc7LL£UM,  a  promontory  of  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

ScTRos,  a  rocky  and  barren  island  in  the 
JBgean,  at  the  distance  of  about  28  miles  north- 
east from  Ettbcea,  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired  there  not 
to  go  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  father  of 
Neoptolemus  byDeidamia,  the  daughter  of  king 
Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  undet  Cimon.  Himer.  Od.  10,  v. 
608.— Opui.  Mst.  7,  v.  464,  1.  13,  ▼.  156.— 
l*ata.  1,  c.  l.—Sirab.  9. 

ScTTHJB,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Vid. 
Scythla. 

ScTTHiA,a  large  country  situate  on  the  most 
northern  jMirts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  (Vom  which 
circum.Mance  it  is  generally  denominated  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.  The  most  northern  parts 
or  Scythia  were  uninhabited  on  account  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  climate.  The  more 
soothem  in  Asia  that  were  inhabited,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Scythia  inlra  4*  extra 
tiiumm^  &c.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  traveller  had 

Cmetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
y  at  the  north,  east,  and  west.    Scythia  fioxtt- 
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prehended  the  modem  kin^doiDB  ei  Tlniary, 
Russia  in  Asia,  SiUria,  MuM^mf,  the  Crimea^ 
PoUmdf  part  ot'  Ihmgarff  UUmauia,  the  nonh- 
em  pans  of  Qermany,  SumUn,  Nanoof,  ftc 
The  Scythians  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes;  they  had  no  cities,  but  oontinnally 
changed  their  habitations?  They  inured  them- 
selves to  bear  laboar  and  fatigue,  they  despised 
money,  and  lived  upon  milk,  and  covered  them- 
selves with  the  skins  of  their  cattle.  The  vir- 
tues seemed  to  flourish  among  them ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  moderation  which  other  nations 
wished  io« acquire  by  study,  seemed  natural  to 
them.  Some  authors,  however,  represent  them 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  who  fed  upon 
haman  flesh,  who  drank  ti|e  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  used  the  sculLs  of  travellers  as  vessels 
in  their  sacrifices  to  their  guds.  The  Scythians 
made  several  irruptions u^n  the  more  southern 
provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.  G.  694,  when 
they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
28  years,  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods 
extending  their  conquests  in  Europe,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Egypt.  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  and  the  deference  which  theypaid 
to  their  sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
the  king  died,  his  body  was  carried  through 
every  province,  where  it  was  received  in  sulemn 
procession,  and  afterwards  buried.  In  the  first 
centuries  afler  Christ  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  SamuUia 
ana  Massageta.  Her  odd,  1,  c.  4,  &c. — St^rab. 
l.-^IHod.  §.— Foi.  Max.  5,  c.  A.^-Justia.  %  c. 
1,  Ac.- Ocid.  Mut.  1,  V.  64, 1.  %y.  234. 

Sebbnnytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt 
That  branch  of  the  Nile  which  flows  near  it 
has  been  called  the  Sebenniftic.  Plin.  5,  c.  10. 
SsBfiTUs,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  fiaiUing 
into  the  bay  of  IfapUs;  whence  the  epithet  Sb- 
belXis^  given  to  one  of  the  n3rmphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders  and  became  mother  of  GSba- 
lus  by  Telon.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  734. 

SedCnt,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul.  Their 
country  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Vallis 
Pennina,  and  their  principal  town,  Civitas  Se- 
dunorum,  is  now  Ston.     C(bs.  Bell.  G.  3. 

Segcsta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  ^ne- 
as,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Crinisus.  Vid, 
JS^esta. 

Seoobrtca,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  Saguntum. 
Plin.  3,  c.  8. 

SeoovTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  of  great  power  in 
the  age  of  the  Cxsars.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  small  streams  that  formed  the  Du- 
rius,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  being 
oi^e  of  the  principal  towns  of  Old  Castile. 

Seguntium,  a  town  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Carnarvtm  in  Wales.     Cos.  G.  5,  c.  21. 

Seousiant,  a  people  of  Gaul  on  the  IMre, 
C<Bs.  G.  Ij  c.  10.— PZm*.  4,  c.  18. 

SEr^BOciA,  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  This  place 
owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was 
erected  avowedly  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
Parthian  city  of  Ctesiphon.  The  bishop  of  this 
see  was  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Christian 
religion  raperseded  the  old  superstition,  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

east  of  Syria. 11.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 

seashore,  generally  called  PUria,  to'  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  There  were 
no  less  than  six  other  cities  which  were  called 
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Seleuela,  aad  which  had  all  received  their  name 
from  Seleucua  f^caior.  They  were  uU  siiuate 
in  the  kiogdom  of  Syria,  in  Cilicia,  and  near  the 
Euphraies.  Flor.  3,  c.  n.--Plvt,  in  Dem.^Mi- 
la,  1,  c.  ISL^Starab,  U  and  15.— P/i».  6,  c.  26. 

SfiLEuas,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
its  name  from  Seleucu^  the  founder  of  the  Sy- 
rian empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  also  called  l\brapolis  from  the 
four  cities  it  contained,  called  also  sister  cities : 
Seleocia  called  ailer  Seleucus,  Antioch  called 
after  his  father.  Laodicea  ailer  bis  mother,  and 
Apamea  after  his  wife.    Strab.  16. 

Selga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  made  a  colony 
bf  the  Lacedaemonians.     Liv,  35,  c.   13. — 

SlTobo. 

SauNUNS,  or  SblInus,  {unUs,)  I.  a  town  on 
the  soathem  parts  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
127.  It  received  its  name  from  ffcAivaf,  farsky. 
which  ^ew  there  in  abundance.  The  marks  of 
ite  ancient  consequence  are  visible  in  the  vene- 
rable ruins  now  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 

r%rg.  JSn.  3,  V.  705.— Piwtf.  6,  c.  19 II. 

A  river  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  which  watered 
the  town  of  Scillus.  Paus.  5,  c.  6. ^III.  An- 
other in  Achaia. IV.  ^Another  in  Sicily. 

V.  A  river  and  town  of  Cilicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died.    Lio.  33,  c.  20.- StraA.  14. VI. 

Two  small  rivers  near  Diana's  temple  at  Ephe- 

sus.    Plifi.  5,  c.  29. VII.  A  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cayster.    Strab.  14. 

Sellabu,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  (Enns  and  Gk>npylus,  in  a 
valley  confined  between  two  mountams  named 
Eras  and  Olympus.  It  cpmmanded  the  only 
road  by  which  an  army  could  enter  Laconia 
from  the  north,  and  was  therefore  a  position  of 
great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Thus  when  Epaminondasmade  his  attack  upcm 
Sparta,  bis  firat  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  coim- 
irv,  was  to  nmrch  directly  upon  Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  Cleomenes,  tjnrant  of  Sparta,  was 
attacked  in  this  strone  piosition  by  Aniigonus 
DosoQ,  and  totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  When  Pausanias  visited  Xjaconia, 
Sellasia  was  in  ruins."    Cram, 

Sell&u,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  falling  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.    Bimier.  11. 

Seltmbbi A,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.    Liv,  39,  c.  39. 

SeunSveb,  a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Snevic  family.  They  occupied  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  to- 
wards their  sources,  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  most  warlike  of  the  German  tribes. 

Sena,  L  a  town  of  Hetruria,  east  of  Vola- 
terra  and  south  of  Florentia.  It  was  sumam- 
ed  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Umbrian 
town'  of  the  same  name.  As  Siennay  among 
the  lepablican  cities  of  the  middle  a^,  it  be- 
came illustrious  for  the  part  which  it  bore  in 
the  diflferences  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
and  is  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
the  idiom  in  use  among  its  inhabitants.— II. 
Another,  snmamed  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia  in 
XTmbria.  *'It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
after  they  bad  expelled,  or  rather  exterminated, 
the  Senones,  A.  IT.  C.  471 ;  but  according  to 
livy  some  vears  before  that  date.  During  the 
Hvil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and 


sacked  hf  Pompey."  Cnm.  There  wm  titm 
a  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  which  bort 
the  name  of  Snta. 

Senones,  I.  an  uncivilized  nation  of  GaUiA 
Transalpina,  who  left  their  native  possessionaL 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Italy  and  pillaged  Rome.  They  aiterwardt 
united  with  the  Umbri,  Latins,  and  Etrurians  to 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Dolabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  that  part  of  Italy  where  they  eelp 
lied  near  Umbria,  and  which  ffam  them  was 
called  Senogallia,  were  Fanum  Fortune,  Sena, 
Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  Vid.  Cmbri,  Ja^ 
can.  1,  V.  254.— iSW.  8,  v.  454.— Xav.  5,  c.  86, 

&JC. — Flor. IL  A  pec^le  of  Germany  near 

the  Suevas. 

Sfipus,  a  cape  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Euboea,  now  Si,  Gtarge, 

SfiPTEM  Afto  JB,  I.  a  portion  of  \&  lake  near 
Reate.  CU.  4,  AU.  15. II.  Fratres,  a  moun- 
tain of  Mawntama^  now  Oeb^Mo%M,    Strab. 

17. III.  Maria,  the  entrance  of  the  seven 

mouths  of  the  Po. 

SaauANA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which  separafiet 
the  territories  of  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtaa,  and 
is  now  called  la  Seine,  S^ab.  4.— JMr(a,  3,  c.  S. 
— Ijucan.  1,  V.  425. 

Secicani,  a  people  of  Gkiol,  near  the  territo- 
ries of  the  ^dui,  between  the  Soane  and  mount 
Jura,  famous  for  their  wars  against  Rome,  Ac. 
The  country  which  they  inhaubited  is  now  call* 
ed  Pranche  CempU,  or  tapper  Bwgmdjf.  Cm, 
Bell.  a. 

ScBBdNis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Pales* 
tine,  "  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  ^Casins,  where 
Typhon,  the  murderer  of  Osiris,  is  said  to  have 
perished.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  SAakei 
Bardailf  from  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  bis  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition in  Egypt."    lyAnmile, 

Skres,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  to  Ptole> 
my,  between  the  Gkmges  and  the  eastern  ooeaa 
in  the  modem  TTUbet.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fab- 
rication was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  brought  to  Rome  fhxm 
their  country,  and  on  that  account  it  received 
the  name  of  Seriatm,  and  thence  agannentor 
dress  of  silk  is  called  seriea  veUis.  Heliogaba- 
lus,  the  Roman  emperor,  wa&  the  first  who  wore 
a  silk  dress,  which  at  that  time  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  afterwards  became  very 
cheap,  and  consequently  was  the  common  dreas 
among  the  Romans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  PM,  6,  c. 
l6.—Horat.  1,  od.  28,  v.  9.— Luaui.  1,  v.  19, 1. 
10,  V.  142  and  293.— Ovu2.  AnL  1,  el  li,  v.  fi. 
^Vir^.  G.2,v.  12L 

SERinros,  an  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  about 
35  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny 
only  12,  very  barren  and  uncultivated.  ThA 
Romans  generally  sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  il  was  there  that  Cassius  Se> 
verus,  the  orator,  was  exiled,  and  there  he  died. 
According  to  .£lian  the  froga  of  this  island 
ne^er  croaked  but  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  island  to  another  place  they  were  more 
noisy  and  clamoiDus  than  others ;  hence  the 
proverb  of  seripkia  rana  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  speaks  nor  sin«.    ThiB,  boveTW,  m 
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to  te  a  nuBtfeke  bf  modern  tmTellen. 
It  WW  on  the  coast  of  Seriphos  that  the  chest 
vas  discovered  in  which  Acrisias  had  exposed 
hu  daughter  Danae  aad  her  son  Perseus. 
Stmk,  10.— ^SftM.  Amm,  3,  c.  n.—Mda,  % 
c  7.— JMtfMi.  1.  c.  9.^TBUiU.  Anm,  i,  c.  31.— 
09U,mt,b,Y.  343,1.  7,T.  65. 

Sanofl,  or  Bbstos,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
•hores  of  the  Hellespont,  exactly  opposite  Aby- 
doe  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
bridge  which  Xerxes  built  there  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  also  for  being  the  seat  of  the  amonrs 
of  JEleio  and  Leander.  Mda,  3,  c.  %—Strab. 
13.— AfttMKi  i€  L.^  H.'-Virg.  G.  3,  ▼.  36a 
•^OvU.  Btraid,  18,  v.  3. 

StTAMs,  a  town  of  Spain,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Sagoniam,  lamoos  for  the  manufac*- 
tnre  of  linen.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  SU.  16, 
V.  474.— iS^m*.  3.— Mfete,  3,  c.  G.—PHn,  3.  c  3, 
1.19,c.l. 

Snu,  a  town  of  Latiam,  above  the  Pontine 
Manhes,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  which  Augos- 
tos  is  said  to  have  preferred  to  all  others.  PUn. 
14.  c.  6.— Jar.  6,  v.  34.— SW.  10,  v.  27.— Aftir- 
Ual,  13,  ep.  113. 

Savo,  a  ridge  of  moontains  between  Norwof 
and  Sweden,  now  called  jFVtf,  or  Dofre.  PUn. 
4,c.  1& 

Sbxhb  aqdjb,  now  Aix,  a  place  c^  Cisal- 
nine  Gani,  where  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  by 
Marius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Galvinos,  who  snbdaed  the  Salves,  or  Salavii, 
whence  the  epithet  Sextiae.  The  ^rm  Aquoe 
is  used  in  reference  to  its  warm  baths.  It  be- 
came at  length  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis 
flecnnda.  ITAnvaU.—Ltv.  6l.^VeU.  Paierc. 
1,  c  15. 

SiCAMBai,  or  Stoambu.  "The  Sicambri 
inhabited  the  south  side  of  the  course  of  the 
lAppe.  Pressed  bv  the  Cattians,  powerful 
neighbours,  whom  Caesar  calb  Suevi^  tney  were 
together  with  the  UHi^  received  into  Ghiul  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Augustus ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  position  under  the  name  of 
Ougemi,  were  Sicambrians.  It  was  in  favour 
of  Uie  XTbians  that  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Treves,  ravaged 
that  of  the  Sicambrians,  and  caused  the  Cauians 
to  decamp."    lyAnviUe. 

SiCAMBRiA,  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  form- 
edthe  modem  province  of  Ouelderlaiul.  Claud, 
in  Kutrop.  1,  y.  383. 

SicANi.     Vid  Latium, 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  at  the  west  of 
Carthage,  which  received  from  Venus,  who 
was  worshipped  there,  the  epithet  of  Venerea. 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
modem  place,  which  is  called  Urbs,  and  other- 
wise £i^;  "  although  Shaw,  an  English  tra- 
veller, to  whose  information  we  owe  much  of 
the  tc^pographical  intelligence  of  this  country, 
makes  a  distinction  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  to  two  sereral  positions.**  D^An- 
vtOe^^Sai.  in  Jug.  56. 

SiduA,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  isl- 
and in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  called  Sicania^  THnor 
cria.  and  TMgfutra.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  has  three  celebrated  promontories,  one  look- 
ing towarda  Africa,  called  LOybseam ;  Pachy- 
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nam,  looking  towards  Oirece;  and  PdonuB,  to- 
wards Italy.  Sicily  is  about  600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewanb  the  husbandman 
an  hundred-fold.  Its  most  famous  cities  were 
Syracuse,  Messana^  Leontini,  tdlybeeam,  Aeri- 

fentum,  Gela,  Drepanum,  £ryx,  &c  The 
ighest  and  most  famous  mountain  in  the  island 
is  iEtna,  whose  frequent  eruptions  are  dange- 
rous, and  often  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inhar 
bitants ;  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients 
supposed  that  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cy- 
clops were  placed  there.  The  poets  feign  that 
the  Cyclops  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  and  that  after  them  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicanl,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Italy.  Vid.  Si- 
culi.  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for 
their  excellent  honey,  and,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  the  hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting,  on 
account  of  the  many  odoriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  tne  chief  deities  of  that  place;  and  it  was 
there,  according  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Chaiybdis  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  were  so  fond  of  luxury,  that 
8icula  mensa  Mcame  proverbial.  The  rights 
of  citizens  of  Rome  were  extended  to  them  by 
M.  Antony.  Cic.  14.  AU.  12.  Verr.  3,  c.  13.— 
Homer.  Od.  9,  k^.^Justin.  4,  c.  1,  &c. — Virg, 
JSn.  3,  V.  414,  &c.— /toZ.  14,  v.  11,  Ac.— Pita. . 

3  c.  8,  &c. The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the 

iEgean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  of 
its  fraitfulness. 

SicoROs,  now  Segro^  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenapan  moun- 
tains, and  falling  into  the  Iberus  a  little  above 
its  mouth.  It  was  near  this  river  that  J.  Caesar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Peireius,  the  partisans 
of  Pompey.  Lucan.  4,  v.  14, 130,  dtc— Pita. 
3,  c.  3. 

Sicuu.     Vid.  Laiium. 

Siculi  fretcm,  the  sea  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Italy,  is  15  miles  long,  but  in  some 
places  so  narrow  that  the  barking^  of  dogs  can 
oe  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This  strait  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  continent. 
"  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Siculum  applied 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Greece."  Strab.  3, 123.— Pfon.  4.  5. 
— Orowi.— PZw.  3,  c.  8. 

SicYON,  now  Basilica^  a  town  of  Poloponne- 
sus,  the  capital  of  Sicyonia.  "  Few  cities  of 
Greece  coold  boast  of  such  high  antiqui^v,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  JEgialea 
and  Mecone  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
in  the  Peninsula.  Homer  represents  Sicyon 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.'  Pausanias  and  other 
genealogists  have  handed  down  to  us  a  long  list 
of  the  kmgs  of  Sicyon,  from  ^gialus  itsfoond- 
er,  to  the  canqueat  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians 
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and  Etodkiiw,  from  which  poriod  it  became 
labfed  to  Aigos.  Its  popolatioii  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllns,  Pamphyli, 
DymaDtflB,  and  jCgialns,  a  classification  utro- 
duoed  bf  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
from  Iterodotos,  by  the  Argives.  How  long 
a  caonezion  subsisted  between  the  two  states 
ve  are  not  informed;  but  it  appears  that  when 
Cleisthenes  became  ^rant  of  sicTOn  they  were 
independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  re- 
lates that  whilst  at  war  with  Aivos  he  changed 
the  names  of  the  Sicronian  tribes  which  were 
Dorian,  that  they  migntnot  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adverse  citjr;  and  in  order  to  ridicnle  the 
Sicyooians,  the  mstohan  adds,  that  he  named 
them  afresh  after  such  animals  as  pin  and 
asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  former 
appellations  were  however  restored.  Sicyon 
oootinoed  nnder  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  mle,  and  their  observance  of 
the  existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  mns  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  aprpears,  however,  from  Thacy- 
dkles,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  cban^  to  an  aristo- 
cracy. In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians,  from 
their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  espoused  the 
canse  of  Sparta ;  and  the  maritime  situation  of 
their  territory  not  unfreqnently  exposed  it  to  the 
ravages  of  the  naval  forces  of  Athens.  After 
thebatUe  pf  Leactra,  we  learn  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  des- 
potic government,  of  which  Eupbron,  one  of 
Its  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  with  the  &^isUince  of  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  His  reign,  however,  was  not  of 
long dnration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  whither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  power, 
bjr  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Sicyon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Polysperchon;  but  on  his  being 
assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
their  liberty.  Such,  however,  was  the  courage 
and  finnness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wile, 
that  ihey  were  finally  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  ihis  event,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  made 
himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  ot  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  witn  the  port. 
A  new  town  was  then  boilt,  to  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, was  placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  and  distant  about  12  or  20  stadia  ft'om 
the  sea.  The  changt;  which  was  thus  effected 
in  the  situation  of  this  city  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  they  still  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  until  Nicocles.  the 
last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son  of  Glinias. 
Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned  4ot  a 
diort  period,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  Aban- 
tidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  and.  forced 
Aratns  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tidas,  Aratas  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his 
country  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 


he  scaled  daring  the  night,  and  oroipgwcring 
the  satellites  ol  jNicocln,  who  escaped  Coring 
the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon.  He  then 
prockimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles  and  re- 
stored to  them  their  lands  and  propeAy^  Wise- 
ly foreseeing  also  the  dangers  to  wnieh  so  small 
a  republic  was  exposed  both  from  foreign  as  well 
as  dcmiesuc  enemi^  he  determined  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achsean  league;  by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  much  in  n^.  Bv  the  great 
abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was 
raised  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other 
Achaean  states,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  first  school  of  paintii^  in  Greece,  continued 
to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  finest  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Pluiareh 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an 
active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspicicm  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  MacedoQ.  He  was  mterred  at  Sicyon  mnh 
great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  nim  as  the  foimder  and  deliverer  of 
the  city.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Achsean 
league  litttle  is  known  of  Sicyon ;  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices 
and  monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its 
walls,  though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 
fered from  various  calamities,  but  especially 
from  an  earthquake,  which  nearly  reduced  it  to 
desolation.  The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and 
flounshiiig  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small 
village  of  Basilica.  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  d)at 
these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  are  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the 
buildings  or  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludes,  or 
have  been  constructed  at  some  laterperiod.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  that  traveller 
considered  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  Dr.  Clarke  iden- 
tified also  the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  observed 
several  foundations  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings in  a  style  as  massive  as  the  Cyclopean : 
very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles;  remains  of  a 
palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  stadium ;  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre ;  some  ancient 
caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way.  Sir  W.  Gtell 
reports  that  *  Basilica  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
situated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent, 
alon^  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city 
was  m  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  high 
flat,'  overlooking  the  plain,  aDout  an  nour  ftmn 
the  sea,  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Slcvon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  being  inconve- 
niently lofty.'  It  appears  firom  Pofybius  that 
Sicyon  had  a  port  capable  of  containing  ships  of 
war ;  and  we  icnow  thnn  Herodotus  that  it  sent 
twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  Salamis.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  was 
separated  from  that  of  Corinth  by  the  sinaQ 
river  Nemea."    Cram, 

SicTomx,  a  province  of  Petoponnesus,  on 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  of  which  Sievon  was  the 
capital.  The  territory  is  said  to  aloonnd  with 
com,  wine,  and  olives,  and  also  with  iron 
nuneb.    Vii,  Siciion. 
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fiiMciMQii,  ft  town  of  Cftrnpanift,  called  also 
Thamm.   Vid,  'iteiHtM.    Virg.  Mn,  7,  v.  7d7. 

8iB0N>  "  tbe  most  ancient  city  of  Pboenicia, 
•ad  the  most  northerly  of  all  those  which  were 
assigned  fat  the  portion  of  the  sons  of  Asher. 
Bfiyond  it  the  country  of  Phoenicia,  hitherto 
nothing  bat  a  bare  seacoast  begins  to  open  to- 
wards the  east  in  a  fine  rich  valley)  havwg  Li- 
^banus  upon  the  north  and  the  Anti-Libanus  on 
the  south.  It  was  called  so  from  Zidon,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  first  planted  here ;  not, 
as  some  say,  from  Sida,  the  daughter  of  Belus, 
once  a  king  hereof.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  delightful  soil  defended  with  the  sea  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  thd  other  bytfae  mountains  lying 
betwixt  it^d  Libanus.  This  city  was  at  sev- 
eral times  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  Tyre*,  the  mother  of  it  in  the  times  oi  hea- 
thenism, Tyre  being  a  colonjr  of  this  people ; 
and  the  daughter  of  ii,  when  instructed  in  the 
Chrislian  faith,  acknowledgi^  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  its  mother  church.  The  city,  in  those 
times  very  strong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  mounted 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  and  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  command  of  the  western  Christians, 
was  held  by  the  order  of  the  Dutch  knights ; 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  port,  which 
the  templars  guarded."  Heyl.  Com.  "  The 
ancient  Bidon,  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
is  now  a  town  of  "7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  un- 
der the  name  of  Scyde,  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Damascus.  The  harbour,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art,  and  at 
an  immense  expense,  \sf  means  of  long  piers. 
These  works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the 
Lower  Emmre,  and  the  harbour,  are  now  fallen 
to  decay.  The  Enin  Facardin,  who  dreaded 
the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  Ihmous  harbours  of  Phoeni- 
cia." MaiU-Bfw^.  The  city  of  Sidon  was 
taken  by  Ochos,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
habitants had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city, 
B.  C.  861 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  its 
inhabitants.      Lucm^  3,  v.  317, 1. 10,  v.  141.— 


DM.  16.--^/M#Mi.  11,  c.  \Q.-^Plifi.  36,  c.  36.— 
Bmtr.  Od.  15,  v.  411.~-Mr^  1,  c.  13. 

SiDONioRUM  IMSULS,  islanojB  m  the  Persian 
gulf.    Sirab.lG, 

Siootns.  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
the  capital,  situate  at  the  west  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid.MU.  3,  fab.l9. 

SnNA  JDUA,  a  town  of  Etruria.    Cic.  Brui. 

SiQA,  now  Ned-Roma,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
fiuBous  as  the  palace  of  Syphax.  Plin.  6,  c.  11. 

SiojBUM,  or  SiGfiuM,  now  cape  Imeihisari,  a 
town  of  Troas,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falls  into  the  sea, 
extending  six  miles  along  the  shore.  It  was 
near  SigSBum  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were 
fought,  as  Homer  mentions,  and  there  Achilles 
was  buried.  Virg.  JBil  S,  v.  313, 1.  7,  v.  394. 
-^Ovid,  MU.  13,  V.  71.— Za«»».  9,  v.  963.— 
ilftia,  1,  c.  \%.SI/rab.  13.— i>tc^5.  CM.  5,c.  13. 

SiinnA,  L  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  whose 
itihahitants  were  called  Sigfiini.  The  wine  of 
8ignia  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  medicinal 
purposes.  MaHiaL  13,  ep,  116. II.  A  moun- 
tain of  Phiygia.    Plti».  5,  c.  39. 


SiLA,  or  Stla,  a  iaigtt  wood  in  die  eooutiy  of 
the  Brutii,  near  the  Apennines,  abounding  with 
much  pitch,  m^ab.  %.-^Virg.  Mn.  19^  v.  715l 

SiLiaus, "  which  divides  Lucania  from  Cam- 
pania, lakes  its  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  formerly  belonged  to  the  fiirpini; 
and  aller  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negr*^ 
and  the  Calor,  Colore,  empties  itself  into  the 
Chdf  of  Salerno.  The  waters  of  this  rivtf  are 
stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  possessed  the 
property  of  incrusting,  by  means  ot  a  cakareons 
deposiuon,  an^  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  which 
were  thrown  uto  them.  At  its  mouth  was  a 
haven  named  Portus  AlbumusL  as  we  learn 
from  a  ven^e  of  Ludlius,  died  oy  Probos  the 
grammarian.'*    Cram, 

SiLis,  a  river  of  Yene^a  in  Italy,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic    Plin.  3,  c.  18. 

SiLviuM,  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  QargaUem, 
Plin.  3.  c.  11. 

,  SiLORjBs,  the  people  of  Swih  Wales  in  Brit- 
ain. They  occupied  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Sabrins  JEstuanum.  Ise^  their  chief  city, 
was  "  the  residence  of  a  Roman  legion;  its  site 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  Caer-Leon,  on 
a  river,  whose  name  of  Usk  is  evidently  the 
same  as  those  of  the  city."    I^AnviUe, 

SiMBRprius,  or  Suiaauvius,  a  lake  of  Latium, 
formed  by  the  Anio.     TacU.  14,  .dfwi.93. 

SiMfiTHus,  or  Stmbthub,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  bound- 
ary between  the  territories  of  the  peqple  of  Ca- 
tana  and.the  Ijcontini.     Virg.  JBn.  9,  v.  584. 

Siiiois,  {entis,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  rises 
in  mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthns.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  most  of  the  ancient 
poets,  as  in  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many 
iMittles  during  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  found  to 
be  but  a  sm^  riTuletl^  modem  travelleis,  and 
even  some  have  dirouted  its  existence.  Homer. 
n.'-Virg.  Mn,  1.  v.  104,  L  3,  v.  308,  &c.— 
Ooid.  Met.  13,  V.  334.— MfeZo,  1,  c.  la 

SiNJB,  a  people  of  India,  called  fay  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  "  The 
accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  bj  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  or  Sin,  pronounced 
by  the  Persians  TcJdn.  The  origin  of  this 
name  is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the  Sima  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modem  China,  the  resem- 
blance of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  unmeazUng.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  name 
for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India, 
east  of  the  Qanges."    MaUe-Brwn. 

SiND£,  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  be  the  yicabar  islands. 

SiNGJEi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace. 

Stngara,  a  city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  Sii^r. 

SiNOtncos  sfNUB,  a  gulf  on  the  Thraciaa 
coast,  confined  between  thejpeninsola  of  Sitho- 
nia^n  one  side,  and  ^at  of^Acte  on  the  odier. 
On  the  Sithonian  shore  stood  the  town  of  Sin- 
gns,  whence  the  ancient  name  of  the  eulf, 
which  receives  its  modem  appellation  m»m 
Monte-l^a/iUe,  the  Athos  of  antiquity  which 
rises  from  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Smous.     Vtd.  SingiUeus  SiMHS. 

SiNOpa,  a  seaport  town  of  Aaia  Minor,  in 
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Pootos,  BOW  Simi^i  foimded  or  rebuilt  bj  a  co- 
lony of  Milesians.  It  was  long  an  independent 
stale,  till  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus.  seized  it. 
It  was  tlie  capital  of  Pontus,  under  Mithridates, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cynic 
philosopher.  It  received  its  name  firom  Sinope, 
whom  AdoUo  married  there.  Ovid.  Pont.  1, 
el.  3,  V.  ei.^Strab.  2,  Ac  19.— Z>i«i.  4.— JM^ria, 
l,cl9. 

SiNTU,  a  nation  of  Thracians,  who  inhabited 
Lemnos,  when  Vnlcan  fell  there  from  heaven. 
Hmtr.  n.  1,  V.  694. 

SiNUESBA,  "  the  last  town  of  New  Latixim, 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
10  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
niios  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  Strabo 
lells  OS,  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  yescinus,and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circmnstance.  The  same  writer,  as  well  as.the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  travelled  by 
the  Appian  Wav ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Sinnessa  was  colonized  together  with  Mintumae 
A  U.  C.  456.  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.  Its  territory  suffered  con- 
siderable devastation  fn>m  Hannibal's  troops 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Csesar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessa, 
and  from  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  AtticQs.  The  epithet  of  t^pnu, 
which  Silius  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagni;  while  Sinuessa 
itself  answers  to  the  rock  of  MnUe  Dragone. 
The  Aqas  Sinuessahae  are  noticed  bylivy 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity.*'    Cram. 

SioN,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem 
wasbnilL 

SiPHKoe,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  "now  Si- 
f^iiio,  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and 
northeast  of  Melos.  Herodotus  raports  that  it 
was  colonized  by  the  lonians^  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Siphians  as  derivmg  considerable 
wealth  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  tl^e 
Bfe  of  Polycrates  their  revenue  surpassed  that 
of  an  the  other  islands,  and  enabled  them  to 
etvct  a  treasury  at  Delpni  equal  to  those  of  the 
nxMt  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
boildhgs  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Pa- 
rian marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
they  afterwards  sustained  a  heavy  loss  tram  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  the 
island  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give 
lise  to  the  proverbs,  Lt^viop  inrodyaXov  and 
S^MOf  h^w.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty- 
eig^ht  miles  in  circuit''    Cram, 

SiFONTUM,  Sipoa,  or  Sefob,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apnlia  in  Italy,  founded  by  Diomedes  after 
Ws  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Stirab.  6.-p- 
Uua%.  5,  V.  877.— ilftfci,  4,  c.  4 

Sipft^  and  Sift  L08,  a  town  of  Lydia,  with 
a  moontain  of  the  .same  name  near  the  Mean- 
der, formerly  called  the  Cerawnha.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  19  others 
in  the  Beighboarhood,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
SM.  1.  and  n.-'Paus.  1,  c.  lo.^-ApoOod.  3, 
c  5.-aiiwr.  n.  9i,—Bvgin.  lab.  B.-^TacU, 
iiwi.9,c47. 

Smmitex.  three  small  rocky  islands  near  the 
coasts  of  Campania  where  the  Sirens  were 
ntppOttdtDteafle. 

Fji«tI.--«0 


Smis,  a  town  of  Magna  Onscla,  foonied  bf 
a  Grecian  c(4ony  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  tba 
mouth  of  a  hver  of  the  same  name.  There  wai 
a  battle  fought  near  it  between  Pyrrhus  and 

the  Romans.    Di^nfs.  Perieg.  v.  881. The 

^Ethiopians  gave  that  name  to  the  Nile  be- 
fore its  divided  streams  united  into  one  cor* 

rent.    PHn,  5,  c.  9. ^A  town  of  Pasonia  in 

Thrace. 

Smino,  now  Ssrmums^  a  peninsula  in  the  lake 
Benacus,  where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Cram.  99. 

Smuraii,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius,  very  cele- 
brated during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Moperors. 

SisAPo,  a  town  or  Spain,  "  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  Imiits 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  for  its  mines  of  minium, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  this  place  is  suf- 
ficientl  V  obvious  in  the  modem  name  of  Alma^ 
denj  wnich  it  received  fhmi  the  Maures ;  Maad" 
e»  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."    jyAimMe, 

SmmrrmtB,  a  fortified  place  cX  Bactriana, 
15  stadia  high,  80  in  circumference,  and  plain 
at  the  top.  Alexander  married  Roxana  tnere. 
Stirab.  11. 

SiTBdNu.  "  That  portion  <^  Chalcidice  eon- 
taining  Ol^rnthus  and  its  territory  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  peninsula,  bore  ancientlv  the 
name  of  Sithonia,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus. 
The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than 
one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  Lycoj^ron 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  descend* 
ed  from  the  Sithonian  eiants."    Oram, 

SrroNES,  a  nation  of  Germany,  or  modem 
Norway f  according  to  some.  T\ieit.  de  CStarm.  45. 

Smaraqdus,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Ara- 
bian srulf  where  emeralds  {marofdi)  were  dug. 
II.  Mods.  "  The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  distant  from  the  sea,  being 
that  called  by  the  Arabs  JMaaden  VzzumiMrui^ 
or  the  "Mine  of  Emeralds."  irAnmUe.-^ 
^itrab.ie. 

SMfiNUS,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  mount 
Taygetes,  and  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
stadia  from  Las.    Panu.  3,  c.  94. 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  Ionia 
in  Asia  Minor,  built,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan- 
talus, or,  according  to  others,  by  the  iEolians. 
It  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
beoi  severallv  in  the  possession  of  the  ^olians, 
lonians,  Lydians,  ana  Macedonians.  Alexan- 
der, or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus,  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  aiid  most 
powerfsl  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in- 
habitants were  given  much  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, but  ther  were  universally  esteemed  for 
their  valor  and  intrepidity  when  called  to  action. 
Marcus  Anrelius  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  about  the  180th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continues  to 
be  a  very  commercial  town.  The  river  Mele» 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na bdieve  that  Homer  was  bora  among  them, 
and  to  confirm  this  opinion,  thev  not  only  paid 
him  divine  honours,  out  showed  a  place  which 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  circulation  which  was  called  Homtrium, 
Some  suppose  that  it  was  called  Smyrna  fhm 
an  Amazon  cf  the  same  name  who  tookpoaao 
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moa  of.lL  "  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  dues  of 
Anatolia,  and  extolled  by  the  ancients  onder 
the  title  of  '  the  lovely,  the  crown  of  Ionia,  ihe 
onuuneni  of  A^sia,'  braves  the  reiterated  efforts 
of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten  times 
destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  ve  ry  com- 
mon Grecian  system,  the  principal  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  face  oi  a  hill  fronting  the 
sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble,  while  its  slope 
afforded  a  place  lor  the  seats  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  tbe  stadium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Almost  every  trace 
'  oi  the  ancient  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed during  the  contests  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Ottomans,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravages  of  Timur  in  14(h2.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  remains,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
grain.  There  are  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Gomne- 
nus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls  of 
which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness,  may 
still  be  di^bovered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
its  revolutions,  has  slid  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  has,  und^r  the  Turks, 
completely  r^ained  its  populousness.  Smyrna, 
in  short,  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Levant. 
The  city  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severe)  v  visited  by  the  plague." 
BmU'Bnm.—HerodoC  1,  c.  16,  &c.—SlraJf.  12 
and  14.— itoZ.  8,  v.  b65.—Paus.  5,  c.  8.—Msia, 
1,  c.  n. 

SoANEa,  a  people  of  Colchis,  near  Caucasus, 
in  whose  territories  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  wool 
skins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
goldcD  fleece.     Sirab,  il.—Plin.  33,  c.  3. 

SooDiANA,  a  country  uf  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sc3rthia,  east  by  the  Sacae,  south  by 
Bactriana,  and  west  by  Margiana ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagataj/^  or  Usbec.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Marcanda.  Herodot.  3,  c.  93.— C«r^.  7, 
c.  10. 

SouciNiuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  now  SvltZy 
on  the  JCeckar. 

SoLis  PONS,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Libya. 
Vid.  Ammon. 

SoLOE,  or  Sou,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Athenian  co- 
lony. It  was  originally  called  ^pna,  till  So- 
lon visitfed  Cyprus,  and  advised  Philocyprus, 
one  of  the  princps  of  the  island,  to  change  the 
situation  of  his  capital.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  ih?  Athe- 
nian philosopher.     Strab.  14. — PbU.  in  Sol. 

II.   A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  seacoast, 

built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  was  after- 
wards called  PampeiapoliSf  from  Pompey,  who 
settled  a  colony  of  pirates  there.  Plin.  5,  c. 
S7. — Diams.  Some  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  forgot 
the  purity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
aro%  the  term  Solecisnms,  applied  to  an  inele- 
gant or  improper  expression. 

SoL(Ei8,  or  S0L.0ENTIA,  I.  a  promontory  of 
Libya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  Atlas,  now 

Oipe  CarUin. II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  between 

Panormus  and  Himera,  now  SoUnlo.     Cic. 

Ver,  3,  c.  43.— T%ucyd.  6.  | 
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Solus,  (wUiSy)  a  maritime  town  of  Sicily; 
Vid.  Solans.    Strab.  U. 

SoLTMi,  a  people  of  Lycia,  who  finally  occu- 
pied the  terntoiy  called  Milyas.  Vid,  Ljfda. 
SopHENE,  a  coimtry  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mesopotamia,  now  Zopk.  The  Eu- 
phrates forms  its  boimdary  on  the  west  and 
northwest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Arsanias,  now 
Arsen.     D'AnvilU.'—lAtcan.  2,  v.  593. 

S0RACTS8,  and  SoRACTE,  a  motmtain  of  Etm 
ha,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
who  i^from  thence  sumamed  Soraclis ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  hurting  themselves. 
There  was.  as  some  report,  a  fountain  on  mount 
Soracte^  wnose  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
slanlly  Killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them. 
Strab.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  93,  1.  7,  c.  2.— JHbra/.  1, 
Od.9.-^Virg.  jSht.  11,  v.  785.— JXoi.  5. 

SoTUTEs,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  of  some 
note  in  the  time  ol  Caesar.  Their  chief  town 
Sotiacum,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Sotia  or 
Sotiom,  is  now  Sos.  D'AnvtUe-'IjBmaire. — 
Cos.  BeU.  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 
Sparta.  Vid.  Lacedanum. 
SpERCMius,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  on 
mount  CEta,  and  falling  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Malia,  near  Anticyra.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (avi^yeiir 
festiTiare).  Peleus  vowed  to  the  eod  of  mis  . 
river  the  hair  of  his  son  Achilles,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned safe  from  the  Trojan  war.  Herodot.  7, 
c.  id8.Slrab.  d.—Uomer.  II.  23,  v.  144.— 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  13.— Mela,  2,  c.  Z.—Ovid,  Aki. 
l,v.  557,1.2,  V.  250, 1.7,  V.  230. 

Spermatophagi  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  Egypt.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees. 

Sphacteru.  "  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  so 
celebrated  in  Grecian  history  from  the  defeat 
and  captureofa  Lacedaemonian  detachment  in 
the' seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  the  Sphagis  were 
three  in  number  ;  Xenophen  likewise  .speaks  of 
some  islands  so  called  on  the  Laconian  coast, 
meaning,  doobtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  of 
these  must  have  been  mere  rocks."  Cram, 
Sphagijs  iNsoiaJE.  Vid.  Sphacleria. 
Sphragidium,  a  retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thaeron  in  Boeoiia.  The  nymphs  of  the  place, 
called  SpkragitideSt  were  early  honoured  with 
a  sacrifice  by  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  they  had  lostfew  men 
at  the  battle  of  Plataia.  Plin.  35,  c.  6.—Paus. 
9,  c.  Z.—PhU.  in  Arist. 

Spina,  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated  on  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  Poj  called  from  th*  city  Spineti- 
cnm  Ostium.  "  If  we  are  to  believe  t)ionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  derives  his  information 
apparently  from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epirns  long  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on 
to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  held  for  manv  years 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fruits  of  which 
It  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi tithe-offerings  more  closely  than  those  of  any 
other  city.  Aflerwards,  however,  being  attack- 
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ed  by  as  oTenrhelmin^  force  of  the  surrounding 
barfaftrians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their 
settlements,  and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.    It  ap- 
pears that  no  donbt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  city  of  this  name  near  one 
9fthe  moaths  of  the  Po^  since  it  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplns  of  Scylax,  and  by  the  geographers 
Eadozns  and  Artemidoros,  as  cited  b^  Steph. 
Bjz.    Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  having  once 
been  a  celebrated  ciry,  and  possessed  of  a  trea- 
sury at  Delphi ;  the  inscription  recording  that 
fac(  being  still  extant  in  his  time.     The  same 
geographer  adds  besides,  that  Spina  inras  yet  in 
eiisience  when  he  wrote,  though  induced  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  village.    It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when   the  Pelas^i  abandoned  Spain, 
and  who  were  the  barbarians  that  forced  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.    By  the  lat^ 
ter,  1  apprehend  we  must  understand  the  Tus- 
cans.   The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  their 
rum  dispossessed  by  the  Gauls;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Cluv«rius  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  that  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillus  took  Veii,  that  is,  ^3 
Tears  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
kx,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  time 
of  Philip,  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,  which 
would  be  about  thirty  or  forty  years  laier  than 
the  date  above  mentioned.    Wo  trace  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishing  city,  by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.    Scylax  says  it 
stood  about  twenty  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.    But  Sirabo  reports, 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preservea 
the  name  of  Spina  was  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  alluvialsoil  must 
hsTe  been  made  by  the  Po  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
first  supposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
marshes  of  CamarMo  were  once  washed  by  the 
Adriatic.  I  am  for  this  rea.son  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinio^  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  leA  bank 
of  the  Po  di  Primaro,  the  ancient  Spinet  icum 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Argen- 
la."    Oram. 

SpivmcoM  osnuM.    Vid.  Spina. 

Spolctium,  now  Spoleto,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
"colonized  A.  U.  C.  512.  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
attack  of  Hannitml,  who  was  on  his  march 
through  Umbria,  after  the  battle  of  the  Trasy- 
menc.  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off 
his  forces  into  Picenum.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of 
this  attack  upon  ^ndeto ;  but  expressly  states, 
thai  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to  approach 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoa^.  Spoletium  appelirs  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  mtmicipal  towns  of  Italy,  but 
it  suffered  severely  from  proscription  in  the 
civfl  ynn  of  Marius  and  Syila."    Cram. 

SpoRADEs,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  iBgean 
Bet.  They  received  their  name  a  ovttpta,  spaa-go^ 

<nd  included  the  numerous  islands  which  lie 


scattered  aroond  the  Cyclades,  ssid  which,  in 
fact,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and  thoso 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor."    Cram. 

Stabijb,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  (m 
the  bay  of  Puteoli,  destroyed  by  Sylla,  and  con- 
verted into  a  villa,  whither  Pima  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
which  he  perished.    Plin.  3,  c.  5,  ep.  6,  e.  Ifi. 

Stagiila,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  inio  which  the  Strymon  dis- 
charges iLself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  found- 
ed 666  years  before  Christ,  Anstoile  was  bom 
there,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
StagirUes.  Thuyd.  4.—Paus.  ft  c.  4.— /xmt^ 
in  Sol.—jElian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  46. 

Stellatis,  a  fieki  remarkable  for  its  fertility! 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1^  c.  70. — Suet.  Cos,  SO. 
Stobi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
"  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy,  who  reports,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  to  oe  called  Perseis, 
after  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Siobi,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  mount  Hsemu& 
On  the  conquest  oiMacedonia  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  made  the  depoi  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  coimtry.  Sto- 
bi, ai  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege 
rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  Stobi  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secunda,  or 
Saluiaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Byz. 
writes  the  name  erroneously  Zr^^oi.  Stobi  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Siobaeus,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Florilegium  which  bears  his 
nanae."    Cram. 

Stcechades,  five  small  Islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Nitres^ 
near  MaratUki.  They  were  called  Ligustides 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  Steph.  Byzant. — Lucan.  3,  v.  516. 
—Strab.  4. 

Stratonis  turris,  a  city   of   Judea,  after- 
wards called  Cflesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 
Stratob,  I.  a  citv  of  .£olia.    lAv.  36,  c.  11, 

1.  38,  c.  4. H.  Of  Acamania. 

Stronctlb,  now  Strombolo^  one  of  the  islands 
called  .£olides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  in 
circumference,  whieh  throws  up ilames  contin- 
ually, and  of  which  the  crater  is  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  iMfeto,  2,  c.  l.-^Sbrab.  G.-^Paus. 
10,  c.  11. 

Strophades,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  anciently  called  PhUE^  and  received  the 
name  of  Strophades  from  rp«f  w,  verto,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned' 
from  "thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had 
driven  the  Harpies  there  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  ^neas  stopped  near  tha 
Strophades.  The  largest  of  these  two  islands 
is  not  above  five  miles  in  drcmnference.  Hi^ 
gin.  fab.  19.— Afefci,  9,  c.  l^Ovid.  Ma,  13,  ▼. 
709.— Fir^.  J5»k  3,  v.  ^10.— Strab.  8. 

Strtma,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
^.  heban  colony.    Berodot.  7,  c  109. 
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firom  Micerioiiia,  aad  falls  imo  a  part  of  the 
MgetM  Sea,  which  has  been  called  Skywunicut 
stm/us,  A  number  of  cranes,  as  the  poets  my, 
naoited  on  its  banks  in  the  samoier  lime.  us 
eels  were  ezceUent  MOa,  3,  c  2,—ApoUod, 
%  c  ^.—Virg.  G.  1,  y.  190,  L  4,  v.  506.  .£n. 
10,  ▼.  265.— Oi^.  iMU.  3,  V.  351. 

9TTMPHiLU8,  a  town,  river,  lake,  and  foon* 
tain  of  Arcadia,  which  receives  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  Scymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
voracious  birds,  like  cranes  or  storks,  which  fed 
upon  human  flesh,  and  which  were  called  Stjnn' 
pialides.  The/  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  assistance  of  Minerva.  Some 
have  confounded  them  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  existed  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausanios,  however, 
supports,  that  there  were  carnivorous  birds  like 
the  Stymphalides,  in  Arabia.  P^ms.  8,  c.  4 — 
SkU.  Tktd,  4,  V.  308. 

Sttx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  iiows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  ^fonacris  in  Aroa- 
dia,  whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Among  others  Alexander  the  Oreat  is  thention- 
ed  as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  liule  below  its  foontam 
Lead.  The  g:ods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration,  that  they  always  swore  by 
them;  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
of  the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity ;  for  the  nine  following  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  f;oas,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
years  of  their  puntshment,  they  were  restored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  snown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Siyx,  who,  with  her  three 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiter  in  hu«  war  against  the 
Titans.  Hesiod.  7%eo/(.  v.  384,  TtS.^Homer. 
Od.  10,  V.  5l3.<-i7er<Nio/.  6,  c.  4.—  Virg.  /Bn, 
6,  V.  333,  439,  SLC.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3.-^Omd. 
MU,  3,  V.  39,  ^.—LAican.  6,  v.  378,  &c.^ 
Pams.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Our/.  10,  c.  10. 

SuBLiaus,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.     Vid.  Pons. 

SoBURRA,  a  street  in  Rome,  where  all  the  li- 
centious, dissolute,  and  lascivious  Romans  and 
courtesans  resorted.  It  was  sitaate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  Gtuirinalts,  and  was  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  Csesar.  Suet,  in  Cos. — 
Vmrro.  de.  f^  L.  i,  c.  B.-^Mdrtial.  6,  ep.  66.— 
•Mio.  3,  V.  5. 

Bucao,  now  Xuear^  a  river  of  Hispanla  Tar- 

'  raeonensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 

between  Sertorius  and,  Pompey,  in  which  the 

former  obtained  the  victory.    Phii, 

SotasA,  a'  town  of  Campania,  called  also 
Auininea,  to  distinguish  it  fVom  Suessa  Po- 
neHa,  the  capital  of  the  Yolacl.  Strab,  5.— 
FlMk  3,  c  6.— IN#«ys.  HaL  i.-^Lw.  1  and  8. 
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SusMdMM,  a  people  of  Belg^  Qaul,  whoae 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Verooianr 
dui,  Remi,  Senones,  Parisii,  and  BeUovacL 
Their  capital  was  Noviodunum,  now  SmsMUL 
dtp.  de  VAimi  /  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geographers  with  Nojfon,  dip.  de  V  Oim, 
Cos.  B.  Q.    Lsm.  ed. 

SuEvi,  a  people  of  Gennany,  between  the 
Eib€  and  the  Vlslula,  who  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  underthe 
emperors.  D'Anville  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. "  A  nation  superior  in  power  were  the 
CaiUj  whom  Caesar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
Stiem.  They  occupied  Hme  to  the  Sida  in 
71lwrifi^ia,andH^«tef<iviatotheJMhiitf.  Among 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  merit 
of  this  people,  was  thai  of  their  skill  in  the  noili- 
taryart;  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Cat- 
tians  supert^ed  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com- 
mon to  ine  uermanic  nations.  A  nlace  which  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  CasUUum  con- 
tinues this  name  in  that  of  Cassel.  JIMUum 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  helieved  that  this  city  is  Mdrpwg.  The 
internal  part  of  this  ccmtinent  ma^  be  ccm- 
sidered  under  the  general  nAne  of  Smtvia; 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  under  which  they  appear. 
Suevia  was  divided  among  a  number  of  di»nci 
people.  The  Semnanes,  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Suevian  nations, 
extended  fVom  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Oder.'* 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Suevi  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  the  Angli,  Longobardi,  and  Sem- 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Hermlones,  whom 
Strabo  caUs  Hermanduri.    iMcan.  3,  v.  51. 

SoioKEs,  a  nation  of  Germany,  supposed  the 
modem  Swedes.     TacU.  de  Germ.  c.  44. 

SuLQA,  now  Sorgue^  a  small  river  of  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Rhone.    Slrab.  4. 

Suuf  o,  now  Suim&na,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Mneos.  Ovid  was  born  there.  Ovid. 
pas»im.-^IkU.  8,  v.  Sll.-^Strab.  5. 

SuNnm,  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sites  in 
Attica,  forms  the  extreme  point  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbour. 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn  from  Aristo- 
phanes. Regattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
Panathenaic  festivals.  The  promontory  of  Su- 
nium is  f^requently  mentionea  in  Grecian  biflto- 
ry.  Herodotus  in  one  plare  calls  it  the  Suniac 
angle. ,  Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
to  protect  their  vessels  which  conveyed  com 
fVom  Eubcea,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
CoUmna,  from  the  rains  of^  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  its  summit. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  infonn  us, 
that  th»  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  columns  in  front,  and  probaUy  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spon  reports  that  in  his  time  nine- 
teen columns  were  still  standing.  At  present 
there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  Gell  oMervea 
*  that  nothing  can  exceed  tha  baan^  oftius  90^ 
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eanunandjiiig  ftom  a  portico  of  white  maible, 
erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  elevated  300  wet  above  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  gulf  of  \£ffiiia  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
^gsean  on  the  other.'  Dodwell  states,  *  that 
the  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by 
a  regolarly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seventeen  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
Men  columns  are  scattered  about  below  the 
temple,  to  which  they  form  the  richest  fore- 
groand  The  walls  of  the  town,  of  which  there 
are  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly  down  to 
the  poit  on  the  southern  side ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the 
rock;  the  ways  were  fortified  with  square 
towers."    Cram. 

8dp£bum  Mi.RE,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
beoBOse  it  was  situate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  Afefv  Hfenvm  was  applied  for^he  opposite 
reasons  to  the  sea  below  Italy.    CU.  pro  cUient.^ 

ScRRXNTUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Naples,  ihmous  for  the  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mela,  2,  c.  A.—^rab,  5. 
--Borai.  1,  ep.  17,  v.  b±—Ovid.  Mst,  15,  v. 
710.~Jlfc/<.  13,  ep.  110. 

Su8A,  (tfncm,)  now  SusUr.  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  oi  Snsiana,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  built  by  Tithonus 
the  father  of  Memnon.  Cyrus  took  it.  The 
vails  of  Susa  were  above  120  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  treasures  of  the  kinc^s  of  Persia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  roytl  palace 
was  built  with  white  marUe,  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  usual  with  the  kings  ofPersia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
hecaose  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  residence.  It  had  been  called 
Memfuniia,  or  the  palace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  reigned  there.  Plin.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 
-lAtcan.  2,  V.  ^.—S^ab.  Ib.—Xenoph.  Cyr.— 
Propert.  2,  el.  13.— Claudian, 

ScsiANA,  or  Su«8,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  As^a.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Sosiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susan  is  the  name  of  a  liJfjf  in  Hebrew. 

Sdsidjb  ptljb,  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Susiana  into  Persia.    Curt.  5,  c.  3. 

ScTHUL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.    SaU.  Jiig.  37. 

SoTRiuM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty- 
fonr  miles  northwest  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
thatthephrase  Ire  Suirvum^  to  act  with  despatch, 
arises  ffom  the  celerity  with  which  Caroillus 
recovered  the  place ;  but  Festos  explains  it  dif- 
ferently. Plamt.  Cos.  3,  1,  v.  lO.—Liv.  26,  c. 
34.-Paterc.  1,  c.  )14.— Liv.  9,  c.  32. 

SybIrib,  a  river  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  render  men  more  strong 
and  robust  Strab.  6.  Plin.  3,  c.  11,  1.  31,  c. 
2.— There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its 
banks,  on  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
fonnded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans.  Sybaris  be- 
«une  very  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
sitoation  il  nad  the  command  of  four  neighbour- 
ing nations  of  25  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
uy^fM/M  men  into  the  field.    The  walls  of 


the  dty  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  the  suburbs  covered  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  for  the  space  of  seven  miles. 
It  n»de  a  lon^  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  neighbonnng  town  of  Crotona,  till  it  was  af 
last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras, B.  C.  506.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  less 
\^pn  five  timeSj  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  mhabitants  became  so  efieminate, 
that  the  word  iS^rito  became  proverbial  to  in- 
timate a  man  devoted  to  pleasure.  There  was 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thurium,  from  a  small  fonntain  called  Thiiria, 
where  it  was  built.  Diod.  l2.-^Strab.  6.— 
jElian,  V.  H.  9,  c.  24.— JMbritoi.  12,  ep.  96.— 
Pint,  in  Pelop.  &c.—Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

Stene,  now  Assuany  a  town  of  Thebais,  on 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  the  poet 
was  banished  there  on  j)retence  of  commanding 
a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. "  Near  Assoaan  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  l^yene,  consisting  of  some  granite 
columns,  ahd  an  old  square  building,  with  open- 
ings at  top.  The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Sdvary,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the 
Ejeypiians,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  an- 
cient well  may  be  found,  at  the  boitom  of  which 
the  image  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observations 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  lat. 
24°  5'  23"  of  north  latitude.  If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so 
much  celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  or  the  shadow,  whether 
within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno- 
mon, is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain 
extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible 
diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  is  more  than 
half  a  degree.  It  would  be  suflGlcient,  therefore, 
that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object.  Now,  in  the  second  cen-  ' 
tury,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was  23°  49'  26^. 
If  we  add  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24°  , 
5'  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obli- 
qtiity  of  the  ecliptic  is  63°  28'  the'northem  limb 
of  ^e  Sim  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of 
^ene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown 
by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last, 
and  can  give  ns  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position t>f  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  ta 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  nave 
believed.  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt, 
presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  sorfhee  of  the  globe,  ihBt  oonfiised 
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mztare  of  monuments  which,  eren  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  most  potent  nations,  remind  ns  of 
homan  instabilitr.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces 
idiich  are  found  half  buried  under  the  drifting 
sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  Jlhe 
Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  attesting  tbat  the  warriors  and  the  learn- 
ed men  of  modem  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot. 
But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  ter- 
races of  reddish  eraniie  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, hence  called  Syenite,  a  term  applied  to 
those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite  in  con- 
taining panicles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  ol  the 
Nile ',  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the 
quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal 
statues  of  the  Egyntian  temples  were  dug.  An 
.  obelisk,  partially  tbrmed  and  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to 
the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
identified  itself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
habited, and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally 
skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  deli- 
cious islands,  covered  with  palms,  date-trees, 
mulberries,  acacias,  and  napecas,  has  merited 
the  appellation  of  the  *  Tropical  Gardens.' " 
JUkUU-Bmn. 

8VMPL£GADE8.      Vid.  CyanRiE. 
Synna8~,  {adis,)  or  Synnada,  {plur.)  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  famous  for  its».  marble  quarries. 
Strab,  Vl.—Claudian,  in  Evlr.  2.— Martial.  9. 
ep.  71.— Stat.  1,  Sylv.  5,  v.  41. 

SyracOsje,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  733  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias,  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
daB.  In  its  flourishing  state  it  extended  2*2  1-2 
English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  divi- 
ded into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha, 
I  and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  fifth 'divi- 
sion, Epipoloe,  a  district  little  inhabited.  These 
were  of  themselves  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  citadels,  and  three-folded 
walls.  Syracuse  had  two  capacious  harbours, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  above  5000 
paces  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
paces  wide.  The  people  of  Syracuse  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  though  subject  to 
tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  slates.  The  city  of  S3rracuse 
was  well  built,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  excellent  of  men  when  they 
were  virtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved when  addicted  to  vicious  pursuits.  The 
women  of  Syracuse  were  not  permitted  to  adorn 
themselves  with  gold^  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
cuse gave  birth  to  Theocritus  and  Archimedes. 
It  was  under  different  governments,  and,  after 
being  fireed  from  the  tmnny  of  Thrasybnlus, 


B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  years,  till 
the  usurpation  of  the  Dionysii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Timoleon,  B.  C.  343.  In  the  age  of 
the  elder  Dlonysius,  an  army  of  100,000  fooe 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  in 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  consul  Marcellus,  after  a  siege 
of  three  vears,  B.  C.  212.  CU.  in  Verr.  4,  c 
52  an453.— S^ra*.  1  and  8.— C.  Nep.-^Mda, 
2,  c.  T— Iitr.  23,  Ac.—Plut.  in  MurceU.,  Ac. 
■^Flor.  2,  c.  6.—ital.  14,  v.  278. 

Syria,  a  large  countrv  of  Asia,  whose  boun- 
daries are  not  accurate^  ascertained  by  the  an- 
cients.   Syria,  generally  speaking,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  north  by 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.-    It  was  divided  into  several 
districts  and  provinces,  among  which  were  PhcE- 
nicia,  Seleucis,  Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Assyria.  It  was  also  called 
Assyria;  ani  the  woms  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some  au- 
thors, were  oAen  used  indifferently.    Svria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Selencus, 
sumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
ria or  BaDvlon,  B.  C.  312.    Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  ^years,  and  his  successors,  sumamed 
the  Scleucida^  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Anliochus,  sumamed  Soter,  280 
B.  C ;  Antiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  246 ;  Seleiicus  Ceraunus,  226 ;  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  223 ;  Seleucus  Philopolor,  187; 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  175;  Antiocnas  Eupa- 
tor,  164;  Demetrius  Soter,  162;  Alex.  Balas, 
150 ;  Demetrius  Nicator,  146 ;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;    Diodotus  Tryphon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  139 ;  Demefrms  Nicator  resibred, 
130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Grypus,  1^ ;  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicemis,  142,  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which 
he  calls  Ccelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetrius  Ea- 
cenis  93,  and  in  Ccelesyria,  Antiochus  Pins; 
Aretas  was  king  of  CoelVsyria,  85;  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  83 ;  and  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
69,  who  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65 ; 
in  consequence  of  which'Syria  became  a  Ro- 
man province.    "  A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  must  have  made  tte 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.    Syria  constituted  by  mucb  the 
greatest  part  of  that  DuBcese  (for  so  the  great 
departments  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth,  century  were  named)  called  Orifns ; 
comprising  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap- 
pear five  in  the  limits  of  Syria:  two  Syrias, 
Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutaris;  two  Pboe- 
nlcias,  one  properly  so  called,  and  the  other 
surnamed  Libani^  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
rior limits  of  Phaenice ;  and  finallvi  the  Eiwjpikra' 
tends.    In  the  sacred  writings  Syria  is  called 
Aram.    The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
Sham,  which  in  their  language  signifies  thelei^ 
its  situation  being  such  on  facing  the  east 
D^AnviUe.—Berodot.  2,  3,  and  l.—ApoOod.  1, 
Arg.^Strab.  12  and  16.— C.  Nep.  m  DaL- 
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Perieg, 

SriUACOM  MABB,  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria. 

Syros,  I.  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  iBgean 
Sea,  about  20  nules  in  circumference,  '*  situated 
between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  birth  to  Pberecydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  disciple  of  Pittacps.  It  is  singular 
that  Strabo  should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  Syros  is  pronounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes^  has 
made  it  -short"     Cram. — Homer.   Od.  15,  v. 

yiA.-StraJb.  10.— ikfeto,  3,  c.  7. II.  A  town 

of  Caria.    Paus.  3,  c.  26. 

Strtis.  "  Among  the  ancients  the  name  of 
Sfrtis^  (from  (rvpa>,  iraho^)  was  common  to  two 
gal&  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
Ahjor  and  Minor ;  which,  from  the  rocks  and 

Soicksands,  and  a  remarkable  mequality  in 
le  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deftied  of  peril- 
ons  navigation.  Mariners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Syrtis  the  GvUof  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretofore  CfephalsB,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canan^  or  Cape  Mssrata, 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Oulf  of  Gates,  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Tacape,  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form."  lyAnvUk. 
From  the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  sea  of  which  the  navi^tion  was 
attended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  Mela,  1,  c.  7,  I.  2,  c.  l.—^Virg. 
Ma.  4,  V.  M.—Lucan.  9,  2(!S.—SaUusl.  in  J. 

T. 

Tabernjk  Nov«,  1.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 

shops  were  built,    Liv.  3,  c.  48. 11.  Rhena- 

ntt,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Felback  and  the  Rhine,  now  Rhin-Zabern. 

III.  Rieuae,  now  BernrCastel,  on  the  Mo- 

xUe. TV.  Triboccorum,  a  town  of  Alsace  in 

Prance,  now  Saveme. 

Tasor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Russell :  "  In  pursuing  this  route 
Jfrom  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Motmt 
Tor,  or  Tabor,  on  the  lefl  hand,  rising  in  soli- 
tary majesty  from  the  plain  of  EsdraSlon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  author 
as  that  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  cone  with  its  point  struck  on. 
According  to  Mr.  Maandrell,  the  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
summit ;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
figure,  extending  aboui  two  furlongs  in  length 
and  one  in  brtadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  south,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  trenches,  there  are  re- 
mains of  considerable  fortifications  at  the  pre- 
sent dav.  Burckhardt  says,  a  thick  wall  con- 
structea  of  large  stones,  may  be  traced  quite 
round  the  sammit  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  relics  of  bas- 
^ons.  The  area  loo  is  overspread  with  the  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  built  of  stone  with  great 
»hditT.  Pococke  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
nn«t  hills  he  ever  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  mostbeauti- 


folly  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  t 

The  height  he  calculates  to  be  about  two  miles, 
making  allowance  for  the  winding  ascent ;  bat 
he  adds,  that  others  have  imagined  the  same 
path  to  be  not  less  than  four  miles.  Hasselqnist 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  league  to  the  top.  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  without 
dismounting, — a  statement  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  Van  Egmont  and  Hejrman. 
But  this  mountain  derives  the  largest  share  of 
its  celebrity  from  the  opin jt)n  entertained  among 
Christians  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  a  strong  castle ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grotto  in  which  are  three 
altars  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  that 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  where  the  Latin 
friars  always  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transnguration.  It  is  said  there  was  a 
magnificent  church  built  tHere  byHelena, which 
was  a  cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a 
bishop's  see.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  they  show 
a  church  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  what  thmgs  they 
bad  seen  till  he  snould  be  glorified.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  tradition  be  weU 
founded,  or  whether  it  has  not  as  Mr.Maundrell 
and  other  writers  suspect,  originated  in  the  mi»- 
interpreialion  of  a  very  common  Greek  phrase. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  and  brought  them  into  a 
high  mountain  '  apart;'  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  hastily  inferred  that  the  description  must 
apply  to  Tabor,  the  only  insulated  and  solitary 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  may  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  possibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  incompetent;  because 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  here 
spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  betook  them- 
selves to  a  private  place  for  thepurpose  of  devo- 
tion. The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  is  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  'It  is  impassible,'  says  Maun- 
drell,  *  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.'  On  the  northwest  you 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  of'^the 
Mediterranean.while  all  around  you  see  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdradlon  and 
Galilee.  Turning  a  little  southward,  you  have 
in  view  the  hi^h  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  fatal 
to  Saul  and  bis  sons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  one  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appears 
the  mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitude.  Not  far  from  this  little  nill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szaffad,  standing  upon 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  ground.  Still 
farther  in  the  same  directioii,  is  seen  a  lofiy 
peak  covered  with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Libanus.  To  the  southwest  is  Carmel, 
and  in  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria.'' 

Tabraca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  near 
^ip]X),  made  a  Roman  colony.  The  neighs 
bouring  forests  aboundM  with  monkeys.  Jm, 
40,  V.  194.--P/in.  5,  c.  3— Afcia,  1,  c.  7.— itei. 
3,v.256. 

TiBUBNUs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  which 
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■MUiided  with  oUyea  Virg,  a.  9,  v.  38.  JS». 
12,  V.  715. 

Tacapb,  a  town  of  Africa,  now  Ckibes^  situ- 
aied  at  the  head  of  tbe  Syrlis  Minor.  It  eave 
its  name  to  the  Aqiue  Tacapinae,  now  called  £^ 
Hamma,  which  in  the  language  of  tbe  country 
limifies  "  medicinal  waters."    lyAnviile, 

Tadbr,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage. 

Tjbnarum,  "the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geographers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phycas  io  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  G.  Pachvnus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  the  promontory  ot  Malea.  Here  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  the  sanctuary  of 
which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

''Iep6s  r'  id^wrroi  Taivapov  filpti  Xtfi^v 
MaMas  r'  itpoi  «evd^c3ycs — EURIP.  Ctclo.  291. 

Near  it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
OrcuSjby  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  It  was  here  thar  Anon  was 
landed  by  tbe  dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and 
the  statue  which  he  dedicated  on  that  occasion 
still  existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  Taenarus  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  tbe  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Toenarian  promontory,  now  called  C.  MUapan^ 
serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf"  Cram.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  this  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name.  ^ 

Tagcts,  a  river  of  HL<i;pania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Lttsitania.  It  rose  in  the  lauoeda 
mons  ih  Tarraconensis,  and  emptied  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon. 

Tamasba,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  beauty.  It  was  m  this  place 
that  Venus  gathered  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomanes  was  enabled  to  overtake 
Atalanta.  Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  644.— PZm.  5.— 
Strab.  14. 

Tambsis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  theTTlam^s. 
Cos.  G.  5,  c.  11. 

Tamos,  a  promontory  of  India,  near  the 
Ganges. 

Tanaora,  "  a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
a  rich  and  fertile  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Grsa,  though  Stephanus  asserts  that 
some  writers  considered  them  as  two  distinct 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Aristotle  aflfirmed  that  Oropus  ought 
to  be  identified  with  Qraea.  Herodotus  informs 
ns,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Tana- 
gra  was  occupied  by  the  Gfcphyrsi,  Phoenicians 
who  bad  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  dty  is  to  be  found  in  Dicaear- 
chus.  '  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  loffy 
and  ragged  eminence;  it  is  white  and  chalky 
in  appearance,  but  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaustic  style.  The  surrounding  country  does 
not  produce  much  com,  but  it  grows  the  best 
iHne  in  Bceotia.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy, 
but  fragal,  being  for  the  most  part  landholders, 
not  manufkcturcrs;  they  are  observers  of  jua- 
tiee,  good  faith,  and  hospitality,  giving  freely  to 
such  of  their.fellow-citlzens  as  are  in  want,  and 
also  to  necessitous  travellers;  in  short,  they 
to  shun  every  thing  which  looks  like 
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id  avarice.  There  is  oo  city  in  all 
Boeoiia  where  strangers  can  reside  so  secarely ; 
for  there  is  no  exclusive  and  over-rigid  pride  ex- 
hibited towards  those  who  have  beien  imfoita- 
nate,  owing  to  the  independent  and  indnilrioiis 
habits  of  the  citizens,  i  never  saw  in  any  town 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  profli- 
gacy, which  is  the  most  freqnem  source  of  crime 
amongst  men.  For  where  there  is  a  sufficiency, 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  excluded.'  Tanagra,  as  Panasr 
nias  farther  reports,  was  famed  for  its  breed  of 
figMing  cocks.  The  ruins  of  this  town  were 
at  first  discoveied,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
at  Qr€emada^  or  QrimuUki^  near  the  village  of 
Skoimafutan;  he  found  there  vestiges  of  its 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  following  accuiale  ac- 
count of  its  topography.  *  The  Asoims  is  in 
winter  a  mudav  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  whoUy  dry.  Journeying  from  Pamen 
towaras  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  tbe  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  s 
gently  undulating  territory,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  Albanian  village  of  Skoimaiari,  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruinsof  Tansr 
gra  are  at  a  spot  called  GrivuUka,  about  three 
miles  to  the  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  dL 
hills  which  extend  from  thence  several  miles 
towards  Thebes.  The  ground  too  has  a  ersr 
dual  ascent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Aso- 
pus, and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  it 
formerly  commanded.  There  are  no  well  pre- 
served remains  of  public  edifices  or  walls  at 
ChramatkV  Tanagra  possessed  a^considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  smaller 
towns  in  its  dependance."    Cram. 

Tanaorus,  or  TanIoer.  now  Ne^o^  a  river 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades, 
and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams, 
through  a  fine  picturesque  country.  Virg.  G. 
3,  V.  151. 

Tanaib,  a  river  of  Scythia,  now  the  J^n, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  fiiUs  into 
the  Palus  Maiotis,  after  a  n4)id  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  many 
small  rivulets.  A  town  at  its  mouth  bore  tlie 
same  name.  Mda^  1,  c.  19. — StraJb.  11  and 
l^.—Cv/rt.  6, c  Z.—lMcan.  3,  8,  Ac  "The 
Don  issues  from  the  lake  Jwanowy  and  waters  a 
hilly  and  fruitful  coilntry  until  it  reaches  Wor9- 
nesck.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  fh>m  that  town 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Donetz^  by  steep  banks 
of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  coarse,  it  en- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feeti  but  the  water 
does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigat£n  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the'  water  of  tbe  Don.  like  that  of 
Its  feeders,  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves can  hardly  drink  it  Much  advantage,  it 
is  thought,  might  resolt  if  the  river  were  nnited 
to  the  Wolga  by  means  of  the  MsdwedUza,  or 
rather  the  Jlawla,  but  few  boats  conld  sail  by 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the 
Don.  and  from  the  differencein  the  level,  ▼hich 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  tbe  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  VTolga.  The  Ibimer  re- 
ceives finom  the  Ceupiaa^  stqipes  the  M^ptiek 
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of  vUeh  the  almost  stagnant  waters  seem  to 
mark  the  poution  of  an  ancient  strait  between 
the  Catfiaii  and  the  sea  of  Jaof."  MaUe-Brun. 
Vid.bxaries. 

Tanib,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  cas- 
ern months  of  the  NUe,  called  thence  the 
Tanitic. 

Tathuwos,  a  mountain  of  iBtolia,  near  the 
sea, "  where  Neasus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  communicated  a  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  issued  from  it.  Sir  W.  Grell,  de- 
scribing the  route  from  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
lus,  says,  *  AAer  the  valley  of  Halicyma  the 
road  moonts  a  dangerous  precipice,  now  called 
Kakiscala^  the  ancient  mount  Taphiassus, 
where  there  is  at  the  base  a  number  of  springs 
of  fetid  water.' "     Cram. 

Taphh,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called 
Taphiusas  and  Echinades. 

Tapbile,  a  town  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Tau- 
rica  Chcrsooesus,  now  Precop.  Mda^  2,  c.  L — 
Plin.  4,  c  12. 

Taphros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, now  Bonifacio. 

Tapbosana,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
Aow  called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  only  became 
acquainted  with  these  distant  regions  after  the 
arms  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empire  un  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  conmiencement  of 
another  world,  inhabited  by  AnUckUumes^  or 
men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  The  name  of  Salice^  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  native  denomina- 
tion for  this  island,  is  preserved  in  that  of  Selena 
dire,  compounded  of  the  proper  name  /SfZen, 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
laoguage ;  and  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  name  of 
Cn^7fi,  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European 
usage,  is  only  an  alteration  in  orth^raphy.  The 
islands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprobana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Mal-dives,  although 
known  to  be  much  more  numerous."  L^An- 
viUe. 

Tapscs,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Africa.  SU. 
H.  3. II.  A  snaall  and  lowljr  situated  penin- 
sula on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  Virg.  yEn. 
3,  V.  689. 

Tabasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  T\irascon  in 
Prmenee. 

Tarbelli,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  from  thence  are  sometimes 
called  TatbeU/e.  TibvU.  1,  el.  7,  v.  13.— Z^*- 
can.  4,  V.  121.— Caw.  G.  3,  c.  27. 

Tarewtum,  Tarentus,  or  Taras,  a  town  of 
Apalia,  simate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ghilefnis.  "  The  Spar- 
tacs,  it  is  said,  beipg  engaged  in  a  long  and  ar- 
dnoos  war  with  the  Messenians,  whose  territory 
they  had  invaded,  be^an  to  apprehend  lest  their 
protracted  absence  should  be  attended  with  the 
failare  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
home,  which  was  so  necessary  to  supply  the 
losses  produced  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
sword  of  the  eneniy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it 
was  determined  therefpre  to  .send  to  Laconia  a 
select  hodv  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
wonW  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  ^ar. 
The  chUdren,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
maids,  receiTed  the  name  of  Paithenii :  W  on 
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their  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood  they  foond 
the  Messenian  war  concluded,  and  being  re- 
garded as  the  ofispring  of  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  with  indignity,  they  form* 
ed  the  design  of  subverting  the  government,  in 
conjunction  with  tbe  Helots.  The  plot  how- 
ever, was  discovered ;  but  so  dangerous  did  the 
conspiracy  appear,  and  so  formidable  was  theil 
number,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  eererity  or  to  Employ  force.  A 
treatv  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
Parthenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  could  acquire  possessions 
in  a  foreign  land  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Phalanthus ;  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorus  states,  the 
Achsans,  already  seuled  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
their  forces  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Tarentum,  which  Pausaniaa 
affirms  to  have  been  already  a  very  considerable 
and' opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologists,  these  events  may  be  supposed  lo  have 
happened  about  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilius  was  kmg  of  Rome.  Possessed  of  a 
noble  haven  place  in  the  centre  of  its  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  command  those 
resources  which  the  salubrity  of  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  varietv  of  production 
afforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  oecome  the  seat 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  empire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  Illyria, 
of  Greece  and  Sicily  ,favoured  commercial  inter- 
course, while  the  vessels  of  these  several  states 
were  naturally  induced  to  profit  by  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  or  the  Tarentines,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  the  parent 
state ;  at  least  Herodotus  has  certified,  tnat  in 
his  time  they  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac* 
cording  to  Strabo,  however,  that  constitution 
afterwards  assumed  the  form  of  a  democracv,  in 
consequence  of  a  revolution  which  seems  to  nave 
taken  place.  It  was  then,  as  Strabo  adds,  that 
this  city  reached  its  highest  point  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  jears 
before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Veil,  and  Greece  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quillity after  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  terminated  by  the  fall  of  Athens, 
Archytas,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
navy  was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.  Nor  were  her  military  establish- 
ments less  formidable  and  efficient;  since  she 
conld  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse,  exclusive  of  a  select  body  of 
cavalry,  called  Hipparchi.  The  Tarentines. 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  in  tbe 
armies  of  foreigTi  princes  and  states.  Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literatnre  for- 
gotten in  this  advancenipnt  of  political  strength 
and  civilization.  The  Pythagorean  sect,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia  had  Been  so 
barbarously  oppre^^sed,  here  found  encourage- 
ment and  refinge  through  the  influence  of  Ar- 
chytas, who  was  said  to  have  entertained  Plato 
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daring  his  residence  in  this  city.  Bui  this 
grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  weakh 
and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury^  the  consequences  of  which  proved 
&tal  to  the  inieresLs  ol  Tarentum,  by  sapping 
the  vigour  of  her  institutions,  enervating  the 
minds  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  her  inha- 
ftiiants.  Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  sys- 
tem of  demoralization  and  corruption,  the  Ta> 
rentines  soon  found  themselves  uuable  as  here- 
tofore to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  the 
neighbouring  barbarians  ot  lapygia,  who  bad 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  de- 
spise them.  /These,  leagued  with  the  still  more 
warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become 
the  terror  ol  Ma^aGraecia,  now  made  constant 
inroads  on  their  territorv,  and  even  threatened 
rhe  safely  of  their  citv.  Bui  a  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared  in  the  lists,  to  cope  wiih 
whom  singly  appeared  out  of  4be  question :  and 
the  Tareuiines  again  had  recoarse  in  tni> emer- 
gency to  foreign  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  forces  ol  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew from  Italy,  Tarentum  could  no  longer 
resist  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon  after  fell 
into  their  hands ;  the  surrender  of  the  town  be- 
ing hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Py'rrhus  had  left  there.  The  in- 
dependence of  Tarentum  may  be  said  to  termi- 
nate here,  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
still  to  recognise  the  liberty  of  her  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  dale  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown 
bv  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundusium  for 
the  fitting  out  of  their  naval  armahnents,  as  well 
as  for  commercial  purposes.  The  salubrity  of 
its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
however,  a  city  of  consequence  in  the  Auga*?- 
tan  age.  Strabo  reports,  that  though  a  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  coasiituied  a  large  town. 
That  geograpner  describes  the  *  inner  harbour, 
as  bein^  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
in  circuit.  This  port,  in  the  part  of  its  basin 
which  recedes  the  furiljest  inland,  forms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  so  completely  level,  that 
it  is  easy  to  carry  vessels  over  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  toWn  is  very 
low ;  the  ground  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  seated  on  the  isthmus,  Is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
ocxrupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  gyihnasium,  and 
a  spacious  forum,  in  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
image  of  Jove,  yielding  only  in  size  to  that  of 
Rhcwes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between'the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.'  It  is 
'  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance  by  Polv- 
bius,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
perstitious motive."  Cram.  Tarentum,  now 
called  T\ire7U0f  is  inhabited  by  about  18,000 
tools,  who  still  maintain  the  character  of  their 
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forefathers,  and  live  ehifltfybflUiiag.  jn^.% 
c  iS.'^Val.  Max.  %  c.S— Ptet  ui  Pyr.^ 
PUn.  8,  c.  6, 1.  15,  c.  10,  1.  34,  c.  T^Liv.  IS, 
c.  13,  &jc,^Mela,  %  c.  4.^Strad.  6.— H^roL  I, 
ep,  7,  V.  45.— ^iian.  F.  ff.  5,  c  90. 

TARtcRSUM,  a  fortified  town  of  Judaea.  Cic 

ad  Div.  19,  c.  11. Several  towns  also  on 

the  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  from  their 
pickU?ig  fish.    Herodol.  9,  c.  15,  &c. 

Tarpeios  M0N8,  a  hiU  at  Rome,  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  Ro- 
mans threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  Tarpeia^  whb  was 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  CapiUHug 
hill.  Liv.  6,  c.  90.— L««M».  7,  t.  75a— Vir^ 
JEn.  8,  V.  347  and  659. 

Tarqdinh,  now  T.\,rckina,  a  town  of  Etro- 
ria,  built  by  Tarchon,  who  assisted  J&neas 
against  Tu  rnus.  Tarouinios  Priscus  was  bom 
or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Roman 
colony  wlien  he  ascended  the  throne.  Strab.  5. 
— P/i/*.  -2,  c.  95.— Lit?.  1.  c.  34, 1.  97,  c  4. 

Tarracina,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci  and  rhe  vicinity  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  Its  early  name,  perhaps,  when  it  was 
yet  a  Volscjan  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "we  leam 
Oom  Horace  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lofij 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  TWro- 
cina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  named  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  in- 
dicative of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Ovid 
flails  it  Tracha<«.  The  first  intimation  we  hare 
of  the  existence  of  this  city  is  from  Polybios; 
who,  in  his  account  of  the  first  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  lltin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracioi 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
station ;  its  port  is  noticed  by  livy,  and  it  is 
classed  by  (hat  historian  with  those  colonies 
which  were  required  to  furnish  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracina  joined  Cnesar  in  his  march  to  Brun- 
dusium. From  Tacitus  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
municipium;  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  parties 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  possession 
of  thus  town,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  then 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post  The 
poets* invariably  call  it  Anxur."    Cram, 

Tarraco,  now  Tarragona^  a  city  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  Medilerraneao, 
founded  by  the  (wo  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man colony  there.  The  province  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  called  Tarraconensis,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wines.  Hispania  TVrro- 
conensis,  which  was  also  called  l^  the  Romans 
Hispania  CUerior,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ocean^  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  and  the  sea  of  thcCantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lusitania  and  Bastica  on  the 
south.  MaHial.  10,  ep.  104,  1.  13,  ep.  lia— 
Mela,  9,  c.  6.    SU,  3,  v.  3G9, 1.  15,  v.  177. 

Tarraconensis,  a  principal  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hispania,  alter  its  subjugation  to  Rome. 
Vid.  Hispania. 

Tar«u8,  a  river  of  Troas-    SlraB. 

Tar808,  now  T\iTasso,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  oo 
the  Cydnus,  founded  by  Triptolemus  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Argives,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Saidanapa- 
lus,  or  by  Perseus.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for 
the  great  men  it  produced.  It  was  once  the  rini 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  in  litenuiire  and  the 
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<tp4r  of  dke  polite  aits.  The  people  of  Tarsos]  which  Appian  calls  Tanxasia,  was  taken  and 
wished  to  ingratiate  themaehres  into  the  favour ,  plonderea  07  that  genera),  after  an  inefiectual 


of  J.  Ocsar  by  spying  the  name  of  Juhofolis  to 
their  city,  bat  it  was  soon  lost  iMoan.  3,  y. 
9a&.—ma\  1,  c.  n,-^St>rab.  14. 

TAKTBseuB,  a  place  in  Hispania,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  so  much  dispute,  that  it  is 
DOC  clearhr  known  whether  it  was  a  town  or  a 
district.  It  is  probable  that  the  ports  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  first  were  accustomed  to  trade 
opoo  the  southern  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealous  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordant  conjectures  or  those  who  repre- 
seoted  it  now  as  an  island  m  the  farthest  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Bossi  and  Depping, 
which  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Ta]^ 
tessus,  we  may  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  ftom  Caipe,  perhaps  to  the  month  of  the 
Anas,  and  each  of  the  principal  towns  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  Imown  by 
this  name  so  long  as  they  were  known  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  all  difference  of 
opinion,  and  conciliate  the  reasons  which  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  appellation  of  Tartes- 
sns  belonged  to  Carteia,  with  those,  equally 
strong,  which  make  it  clear  that  the  island  of 
Qadir  and  the  city  of  Gades  were  frequently 
designated  by  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mistook  it  for  the  island  of  Erythea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  town  to  which  this  name  peculiarly  belonged 
was  situate  upcm  the  mouth  of  the  Boetis,  oppo- 
»te  the  more  famous  cit^  of  Gades.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine 
this  point;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
that  bore  this  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
Ripnoses  that  it  was  the  same  as  Hispalis,  the 
modera  Seville.    Bossi,  St.  Spagna. 

Taruaka,  a  town  of  Ghiu],  now  T^errimen  in 
Artois, 

Tahvisium,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Treviso  in 
the  Venetian  states. 

Tatta,  a  large  lake  of  Phrygia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gahitia. 

Tavnui,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  now  Hey- 
rick  or  Bocke,  opposite  Mimiz.  Tacit.  1,  Ann. 
C.56. 

^  Tauri  apeople  of  European  Sarmatia,  who 
lahabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed 
*11  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  pod- 
fless,  which  they  believed  to  have  fallen  down 
from  henven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  bv 
Ipbigenia  and  Orestes.  Sirnb.  \2.^Herodol. 
4,  c.  99,  *c.— ilffZa,  2,  c.  l.-^Paus.  ^,  c.  16.— 
Burip.  hhig.'^Ovid.  ex  PorU.  1,  el.  3,  v.  80. 
-SU.  14,  v.  960.— Jur.  15,  v.  116. 

Tacrica  cBEiwoNtscs.  Vid.  Tamri  and 
C^ersones^. 

Taurint,  the  inhabitants  of  Tanrinum,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  GJaul,  now  called  TVnn.  in 
PiedniinU.  SU,  tJ,  v.  646.  "  The  Taurtni  proV 
ablv  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Po,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  river  Orcus,  Orea, 
to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines,  Avilui- 
'5*,  fjivenb?  the  Iiineraries.  fixed  their  limit  to 
the  w«.  The  Taurini  aie  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  afier 
hu^Cftent  frontlie  Alps;  and  their  capital, 


resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony, 
it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta 
Taurinorum.  which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Torino,  tne  present  capital  of  PiedaunU,** 
Cram. 

TAUBOMnnuM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
Messana  and  Catania,  built  by  the  ^ancleans, 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  surpassed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of 
their  prospects.  There  is  a  small  river  near 
it  called  TBurominius.    Diod.  16. 

Taurus,  the  largest  mountain  of  Asia,  as  to 
extent    "  The  mountains  of  Taurus^  accord- 
ing to  all  the  descripttions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
tended from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  .£eean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
winded,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.   Caucasus  seems  to  have  tormed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny ;  but  Strabo,  who 
was  better  informed,  traced  the  principal  chain 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Auraxes,  observing  that  a  detached 
chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Mosckin  moun- 
tains, runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.    Modem  accounts  represent  this 
junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  was 
bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  far 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and 
GordvenCy  or  Koardislan^  as  a  very  elevated 
country,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.    '  Armenia 
and  Media,'  says  he,  '  are  situated  upon  Tau- 
ras.'    This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan^  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  GiAimand  the  Indus  on  the  other.    By 
thus  considering:  the  va.st  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  a  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Strabo  and  Pliny  maybe  reconcil- 
ed with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosala;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  leaving  only  nar- 
row plains  between  it  and  that  sea.  These  two 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Tau- 
rus, and  the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  the  mountain  Tckeldir  or  Keldir  of  the  mo- 
dems, are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  towns  of  Siwas,  Tocat,  and  Kai- 
saria,  bv  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argaeoa, 
now  named  Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snows,  a  circumstance  which, 
under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet    The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
sembles a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  bv  ehaina 
of  mountains.    Here  we  find  salt  marshes,  and 
rivers  which  have  no   outlets.    It  contains  a 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  described  under  the  name  of  tka  plain  of 
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Btigaudmt,  '  The  eold  there/  nyB  he,  *  {»«- 
ireats  the  fruit  trees  from  thriving,  whilst  oUre- 
trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3000  stadia 
more  lo  the  north/  Modern  trarellers  have  also 
found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
oat  the  interior  oi  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
south,  towards  Kanuh,  or  in  the  north,  towards 
Angifra.  But  all  the  borders  of  this  plateau 
oonstitute  so  many  chains  of  mountains,  which 
sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains.  The  chain 
which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  mount  Args- 
us  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient 
CiLicia  lo  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  seve- 
ral languages  ap{)ears  tohave  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signihes  mountain.  The  elevation 
of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  month  of  June  on  account  of  the  snow. 
Diodorus  details  the  frightful  ravines  and  preci- 
pices which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going  from 
Cilicia  into  Gappadocia.  Modem  travellers, 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
now  called  Ala-Dagk,  represent  it  as  similar  to 
thai  of  the  Apennines  and  mount  Hemus.  It 
sends  off  to  the  west  several  branches,  somd  of 
which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of 
the  ancients,  in  Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes.  To  the  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Altnadaghf  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tau- 
rus, separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only 
two  narrow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  other  close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  an- 
swers to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pylse  Amaniae) 
of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  and 
peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modem  travellers.  Two  other  chains 
of  mountains  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Babon 
Dagh  of  the  modems,  which  formed  the  T^no- 
foi,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylau  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  elevat- 
ed summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Ida  and  Olympus  (of  Mysia).  Lastly,  the  north- 
ern side  or  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Blaok  Sea,  ana  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgassifs,  now  Elkas-Dagk,  a  chain  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  San- 

Sirius  and  the  Halys.  The  summits  retain 
eir  snow  until  August.  The  ancients  highly 
extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
Sangarlus  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  granite  rocks."    MaUe-Brun, 

Tazila,  (plur.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tween  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    Sirab,  15. 

TirotTOB,  or  Tatoeta,  (^rum,)  a  mountain 
of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus.  "  It  forms  part 
of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  traversing  the  whole  of 
Lseonia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
in  the  sea  at  Cape  Tsnarum.  Its  elevation 
was  said  to  be  so  great  os  to  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  &s  may  be  seen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserv* 
ed  by  the  aeboli»it  of  Pindar.  This  great 
aoaMainabounded  with  various  kinds  of  bcaslai 
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for  the  chase,  and  aoppUed  also  th«  eelefanted 
race  of  hounos,  ao  much  valued  by  the  ^»^i*WTf 
on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
scent.  It  also  furnished  a  beautiful  green  mar- 
ble, much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  Aeolaied' Laconia, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that 
immense  masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  mountain,  caused  dreadful  devasta- 
tion in  their  fall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygetus,  named  Tale- 
tum,  rose  above  Bryseie.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  of- 
fered to  tnat  planet.  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  EUas.  T  wo  other  parts  of 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  Theras. 
Mr.  Dodwell  says, '  Taygetus  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north 
with  the  chain  of  Lyceum,  and  terminating 
its  opposite  point  at  the  Taenarian  promontory. 
Its  westem  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf, 
and  its  eastem  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of 
Amyclae,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  add- 
ing considerably  to  its  apparent  height,  which 
is  probably  inferior  only  to  Pindus  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zacynthus,  which,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty- 
four  miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  Its  out- 
line, particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  (^  a 
more  serrated  xorm  than  the  other  Grecian 
mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summits, 
whence  it  derives  the  modern  name  of  Pente- 
daaylos:"    Cram. 

TEANuk,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also  Sim^- 
iMMvi,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augustus.  Cic.  cUtent.  9  and  69,  PkU.  12,  c. 
n.^Horat.  1,  ep.  l.—Plin.  31,  c.  2.— I^r.  23, 
C.27. 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same 
rock  from  36  different  sources,  some  of  which 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  of  this 
river,  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  erect- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscription  pronounciuf 
the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  in  the  universe,  as  he  himself  was  the  fair- 
est of  men."    Cram. 

Techks,  a  mountain  of  Pontus,  from  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  had  first  a  view  of  the  sea. 
Xtnopk.  Anab.  4. 

Trctosagbb,  or  Tectosaga,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dern Tl»ul&use.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosagae  qtutd  sagis  tegertntur.  Some  of  them 
passed  into  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hercynian  forest,  and  another  colony  pass- 
ed into  Asia.  (  Vid.  GalatiaA  The  Tecto^a- 
gae  were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged  R  )ine 
under  Brennus,  and  who  aUempted  some  time 
after,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  were 
visited  by  a  {pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  it, 
■to  throw  into  the  river  all  the  riches  and  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excni^ 
sions.  Cos.  Sm.  G.  a  c.  23.-Strab.  4.— Ou. 
de  Nat.  D.  3.— ritf.  38,  c.  16.— /t«^.  8,  c  11.— 
32. 
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TiotA,  or  Tmjba,  now  l^klia,  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  Pdoponnesos,  founded  by  Te- 
geates>  a  son  of  Lvcaon,  or,  according  to 
oUieis,  by  Alius.  The  gigantic  bones  of  Ores- 
tes were  found  buried  there,  and  removed  to 
Spaita.  Apollo  and  Pan  were  worshipped  there ; 
and  there  also  Ceresw  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
had  each  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed TegmUs;  and  the  epithet  TegiEU  is  ^iven  to 
Atalania,  as  a  native  of  the  place.  (Jv%d.  Met, 
8,  fab.7.— ifV^.  6,  V.  531.— Ktr^.  JEn,  5,  v. 
393.— ;S«rad.  8.— Paw.  8,  c.  45,  &c. 

^ELCBiNEs,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originally  from  Crete.  Tbey  were  the 
ioveniors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorns,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
Tbey  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for 
vhich  the  goddess  inspired  them  with  a  sudden 
fury,  and  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all  by  a  del- 
uge.   Diod.-^Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  365,  &c. 

TsLBiof,  or  Telsboes,  a  people  of  Greece. 
"  The  Teleboee,  or  Taphii,  as  they  are  likewise 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  in- 
habiting the  western  coast  of  Acaraania,  the 
islands  called  Taphiusse,  and  the  Ecbinades. 
They  are  generally  mentioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
qaered  by  Amphitryon,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  HercKiotus  attests : — 

*Afi^iTp6tty  fi  di40iiK$  viftivttn6  TijX^/^oduy."   Cram. 

Tblmessus,  or  Telmisscs,  a  town  of  Lycia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  augury  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic.  de  div.  1. — 
StfTob,  U.—Liv.  37,  c.  16. Another  in  Ca- 
rta.  A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tblo  martius,  a  town  at  the  south  of  Gaul, 
now  T\nUon. 

Temenium,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where  Teme- 
nos  was  buried. 

Temenos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Cic.  in  verr. 
4,c.53.— &«rf.  7^.74. 

TsMisA,  I.  a  town  of  Cyprus. II.  Ano- 
ther in  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  mines 
of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.  Cie.  Verr.  5,  c.  Ib.^Ldv.  34,  c.  35.— 
BMier.  Od.  1,  v.  184.— OwJ.  Fad.  5,  v.  441. 
MU.  7.  V.  907.— iMfete,  2,  c.  4.-^Strab.  6. 

Temnos,  a  town  of  .£olia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hermus.    Herodot.  1,  c.  49.— Cw.  Place.  18. 

Temte,  (pktr.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and  Oss&  at  the 
south,  througn  which  the  river  Peneos  flows 
into  the  JEgean.  "  *  It  is  a  defile,'  says  Livy, 
'of  difficult  access,  even  though  not  guarded  by 
an  enemy;  for.  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  for  five  miles,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
lor  a  beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both 
in  the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  Also  increased  by 
the  depth  and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through 
the  midst  of  the  gorge.'  *  The  vale  of  Tempe,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,  *is  generally  known  in  Thes- 
saly by  the  name  oiBogaz.  Ija  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  ijycostomo.MTlie  Turkish 
woTd  Bogaz,  which  signifies  #;wta5  or  t^aU, 
is  limited  to  that  part  of  xm  course  of  the 
Pcncus  where  the  vale  is  r«ced  to  very  nar- 
tow  dnnenskms.    This  pa  vmswers  to  our  idea 


of  a  rocky  dell,  and  is  in  length  about  two  mUm. 
The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
fiJtty  yards.  The  road  through  the  Bogas  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  art,  nature  having  leil  cnty 
sufficient  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  scenery,  of  which  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  hals  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  dell  or  deep  glen,  tlie 
opposite  sides  of  which  rise  very  steeply  from 
the. bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  of 
these  rocky  and  well- wooded  acclivities  above 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  exhibited  by 
their  folding  successively  over  one  another,  ana 
the  winding  of  the  Peneus  between  them,  pro- 
duce a  very  striking  effect.  The  scenery  itself 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  JElian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  us  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  &iled 
chiefly  in  the  general  character  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beautv  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Tempe  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween mount  Olympus  and  mount  Ossa,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  *  After  riding  nearly  an 
hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which  the  Peneus  dis- 
charges itself,  we  turned,'  says  Professor  Palm- 
er, *  south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  ns  to  an  opening, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whatever  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.  The  country  bein|f  serene,  we  were  aWe 
to  view  the  scene  from  vanous  situalions.  The 
best  view  is.  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  chasm.  Lookihg  east,  you  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge  of  Olympus,  clothed  with  wood 
and  ricn  herbage,  termmates  in  several  eleva- 
tions, which  diminish  as  they  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  the 
vale,  intersected  by  the  Peneus,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable effect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measured 
from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
caused  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature, 
which,  bursting,  asunder  the  great  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
'  This  important  pass,'  says  the  historian,  *  was 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gk»nntts,  placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
defile.  The  nextCondylon,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  The  third,  named  Charax,  stood 
near  the  town  of  Lapathus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  easily  be  defend^  \^  ten 
armed  men.'  These  strong  posts  were  unac- 
countably abandoned  by  Perseus,  after  the  Ro- 
mans ha^  penetrated  into  Pieriaby  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Olympus."    Cram.       * 

Tfewftnos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
.£gean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
301 
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alMiat  19  miles  from  Sigenm,  and  56  miles  north 
tirom  Lesbos.  It  was  ancientl;^  called  Lttbco- 
pkrft.  It  became  famoos  during  the  Trojao 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
themselves  the  more  effectually  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  they  were  returned  home 
without  finishing  the  siege.  Homer.  Od,  3,  v. 
m.'-iHod,  b,^Strai>,  13.— Kir^.  jEn,  3,  v.  31. 
-^OvU.  MU,  1,  V.  540, 1.  12,  v.  IQd.—Mda,  % 
C.7. 

Tjbnos,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gean,  near 
Andros,  called  Ophiussaj  and  also  Hydnusaj 
from  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excellent  wines, 
'universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Tenos 
was  about  15  miles  in  extent  The  capital  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10.— JMe/a,  3,  c.  7. 
--Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  469. 

TsNTTRA,  ip^y/r.')  and  Tentyris,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  considerably  south  of 
Thebes.  "  It  is  a  place  of  liule  consequence  in 
itself,  but  travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
found  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it.  B^ce, 
Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  it  with 
the  modem  Denderak.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist.  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
proportions.  It  is  the  first  and  most  magni- 
ficent Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of 
a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  worlrmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Piolemv,  the  same 
who  hud  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  toe  zodiacs  oi  ce- 
lestial planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high 
antiqmty  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary 
has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 

5rior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander."    MaUe- 

Tenttra,  (vvelius  Tempyra),  a  place  of 
Thrace,  opposite  Samothrace.  Ovid.  Trist.  1, 
eL  9,  V.  21. 

Tfios,  or  Teios,  now  Sigagik^  a  maritime 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo' 
site  Samos.  It  was  one  of  the  12  cities  or  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  gave  birth  to  Anacreon 
and  Hecateeus.  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Miletus.  According  to  Pliny,  Teos  was  an 
island.  Slrab,  U.^Mela,  1,  c.  17.— PatM.  7, 
c.  Z.-'JBliAn.  V.  B.  8,  c.  h,—Borai,  1.  Od,  17, 
V.  18. 

Tarsntus,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
near  ihe^^pitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  hao 
an  altar.    Otiid,  FaA,  1,  v.  504. 

Tergeste,  and  TERGEsraM,  now  TW«^, 
a  town  of  Yenetia,  belonging  to  the  Caml,  on 
the  bay  called  from  this  town  the  Sinus  Terges- 
ticus.    PaJt»rc.  2,  c.  110.— PK?i.  3,  c.  18. 

Tbrioli,  a  small  town  of  Rhaetia,  in  the 
valley  of  Venosca,  towards  the  springs  of  the 
Adig^  in  TfTfd^  which  derives  its  name  from 
this  inconsiderable  place. 

TbrracIna.     Fu/.  Tarradna. 

Tetrapous,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  because  it  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
resembled  a  city.  Some  apply  the  word  to 
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SelMfit,  which  contained  the  four  lane  cities 
of  Antioch  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Seleucia  in  Pieria.— The  name  of  four 
towns  in  the  north  of  Attwa,  Slmk.  Vid,  D^ 
ris. 

TfiTRicA,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
river  Fkibaris.  It  was  very  rugged  and  difficah 
of  access,  whence  the  epithet  Titrieut  was  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  a  morose  and  melanchofy 
disposition.     Virg.  jEn.  7,  v,  713. 

Teucri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  king.  The  Tencri  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phrygians,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thracian  origin; 
nor  was  the  connexion  perhaps  entirely  lost  at 
the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  out  if  the  AsMti<*« 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  soon  repaid  the  debt. 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extended 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  enduring  characieristies 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iden- 
tified.    Virg.  jEn,  1,  v.  ^  and  339. 

Tbucteri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  east 
of  the  Rhine.     T\icU.  de  Germ.  c.  m. 

Teumessus,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Meicoles, 
when  young,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  SiaL 
TM.  1.V.331. 

TEUTOBORGi^ais  8ALTU8,  a  forcst  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Ems  and  Lippa,  where  Ya- 
ms and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  7\icU. 
An.  1,  c.  60. 

Teutoni,  and  TEordyEs,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  whh  the  Cimbri  made  incursions 
upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies. 
They  were  at  last  defeated  i)y  the  consnl  Ma- 
rius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisonera. 
Vid.  Cimbri.  Cic.  pro  Manil.  F%or.  3,  c  3, — 
Plvi.  in  Mdr.--MaHial.  14,  ep.  36.  Plin,  4,  c 
14.  In  the  limited  sense  of  a  tribe  or  a  nation, 
the  Teutones  may  be  described  as  above ;  bat 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  which 
springs  the  population  of  Europe,  they  claim  an 
extent  of  country  overspreading  a  large  portion 
of  Grermany  in  the  widest  extent  to  which  that 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  they  stretch 
beyond  the  era  of  history  in  their  influence 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  languages. 
Vid.  Europa, 

Thalame,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  PluL  in  Agid. 

Thapsacus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thapsus,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Caesar.  8iL 

3,  V.  261.— Lw.  39,  c.  30, 1,  33,  c.  48. IL  A 

town  at  the  north  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 

Thasos,  or  Thasus,  a  small  island  in  the 
JEgean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  JSria,  Odonis,  JEtkria,  Ade,  Ogygia, 
Ch  yXf  and  Ceresis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos from  Thasus  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  sister 
Europa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  so  uncommonly  fhiitful,  that  the  fer- 
tility of  Thasos  became  proveibiaL  Its  wine 
was  universally  esteemed,  and  its  marble  quar- 
ries were  also  in  great  repute,  as  ^eU  as  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  the 
island  was  also  called  Thasos.    JJn.  39^  c  da 
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a&d  56.— Ar«i0<.  -S,  c.  44.— Mte,^  c.  X— 
PiM  6,  c.  ».— ifiJion.  F.  H.  4,  Ac— Fir^. 
a:2,r.91.— aiVifp.Omi.3. 

THJLUiiACf ,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Mar 
liac  gulf.    Liv,  32,  c.  4. 

TusBJE,  (arwn,)  I.  a  celebrated  city,  thecapir 
tal  of  BcBotia,  situate  on  the  bolDks  of  the  river 
Ismenus.  "  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
of  Boeoiia,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,  which  in  aitertimes  was  confined  to 
ihe  citadel  only.  Lycophroo,  however,  who 
terms  ii  the  city  of  Calydnus,  from  one  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  oi  Cadmus.  Nonnus 
affirms  that  Cadmus  called  bis  city  Thebes  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  town  of  the  same  name.  He 
also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
writers,  who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  Arophion  and  Zelhus. 
Besieged  by  the  Argive  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Po- 
lynices,  the  Thebans  successfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory ; 
bat  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
varriors,  having  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was 
QD  this  occasion  tajren  by  assault,  and  sacked. 
It  WIS  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian 
army  tmderPausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea: 
but  (m  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proveo 
themselves  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  territory.  Many 
Tears  after,  the  Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and 
iield  by  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
until  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.  Philip,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chaeronea,  placed 
a  garrison  in  their  cimdel ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Alexander  they  revolted  against  that  prince, 
who  stormed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  in  the  second  year  of  the  111th  Olym- 
piad, or  335  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
It  was  restored  by  Cassander,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  towns.  Dicsear- 
ehns  has  given  us  a  very  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
city  about  this  period.  *  Thebes,'  says  he.  *  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  is  about 
sevenfy  stadia  in  circuit ;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  it  has  been 
litely  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  overthrown,  as 
history  relates,  on  account  of  the  pride  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  inhabitants.  It  possesses  great 
adrantaf es  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
plentifully  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
green  pastures  and  hills;  it  contains  also  better 
gardens  than  any  other  city  of  Greece.  Two 
ri?ers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrifirate  the 
▼hole  sarrounding  plain.  Water  is  also  con- 
veyed byjmpes,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus, 
'rom  tlie  Cadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  arenc^le-minded  and  wonder- 
^Uy  sanguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  but 
^  areoold,  insolent,  proud,  and  hasty  in  com- 


ing to  blows,  either  with  foreigners  or  their  fel- 
low-townsmen. They  turn  their  backs  upon 
every  thing  which  is  connected  with  justice,  and 
never  think  of  settling  disputes,  which  may 
arise  in  the  business  of  liie,  by  argument,  but 
by  audaciousness  and  violence.  If  any  injury 
has  been  sustained  by  athletes  in  the  games, 
they  put  oS  any  inquiry  into  the  business  until 
the  regular  time  of  their  trials,  which  occurs 
only  every  thirty  years  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
to  make  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  afterwards  take  his  de- 
parture, but  were  to  remaiu  the  shortest  space 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  sooa  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  despatching  him  by  violent  means.  As- 
sassinations indeed  take  place  amongst  them  on 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  ihem  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  siateliness  of  their  Ibrms  and 
ihe  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
pan  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  face  as  a  mask,  for  the  eyes  on- 
ly are  visible,  and  the  rest  of  the  countenance  is 
entirely  concealed  by  the  veil,  which  is  always 
white.  Their  hair  is  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  called  by  the 
natives  lampadium  ;  it  is  a  light  shoe,  not  deep, 
but  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  fastened 
with  thongs,  so  that  the  feet  appear  almost  na- 
ked. In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  you  would  expect  of  those 
of  Boeotia.  The  sound  of  their  voice  is  extreme- 
ly soft  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the 
men  is  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  is  a  most 
agreeable  city  to  pass  the  summer  in,  for  it  has 
abundance  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  winds ;  has  a  most  ver- 
dant appearance,  and  abounds  in  summer  and 
autumnal  fruits.  In  the  winter,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disajp-eeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  much  visited 
bv  sDow,  and  very  muddy.  The  population  of 
the  city  may  have  been  between  &0  and  60,000 
souls.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  empoverished  by  the  rapacious 
Sylla.  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
little  more  than  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standing,  as  well  as  the  seven 
gates,  which  were  the  ElectrideSj  PrcBtides, 
JNeitides,  CrensBSB,  Hypsistae,  Ogygis,  and  Ho- 
moloides.  Apollodorus,  instead  of  the  Neitides, 
names  the  Oticaides,  but  ^schylus  has  both 
the  Neiiides  and  Oncaides.  The  latter  arc 
therefore  more  probably  the  Oevgiae.  Those 
which  he  calls  Borete,  orthenortnem  gates,  are 
probably  the  same  as  the  Homoloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessalj,  and  took  their  name  fVom 
mount  Homole  m  that  country.  The  Elec- 
trides  looked  towards  Plataea,  the  Neitides  to 
Thespiae,  and  the  Praetides  to  Eubcea.  Near 
the  Homoloian  gates  was  a  hill  and  temple  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  Ismenius,  and  noticed  by 
several  writers.  Thebes,  though  nearly  desert- 
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ed  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
appean  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  it  is  siill  one  of  the  most  populous 
towna  of  nortliern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it 
T%iva.  '  It  retains,  however,'  as  Dodwell  a^ 
suxes  OS, '  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence, for  the  sacred  and  public  edifices, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. 01'  the  walls  of  the  Cad  meia,  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians 
when  Cassander  restored  the  town.' "     Cram. 

IL  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  built  by 

Hercules,  and  also  called  Placia  and  Hypopiu- 
cia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicians,  who 
occupied  it  during  the  Trojan  war.  Curl.  3,  c. 
4.— Z/iv.  37,  c.  iS.^Strad.  11. III.  An  an- 
cient celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed also  HecalompyloSy  on  account  of  its  hundred 
eates,  and  Diospolis^  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  extended  above  23 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  20,000 
fighting  men  and  200  chariots.  "  The  an- 
cient city  extended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skirt  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  similar 
elevation  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  N^le  on 
the  west,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
must  now  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lets,— Lalxot,  Karnac,  Medinel  Abou^  and  Gor- 
noo.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  Laixot  from 
the  north,  the  first  object  is  a  ma^ificent  gate- 
way, which  is  twor  hundred  feet  m  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  Karnac^  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal site  of  Diospolis,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  days 
of  Sirabo.  The  temple  at  the  latter  place  has 
been  pronounced,  in  respect  to  its  magnitude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Lmxot  and  Karnac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
structures,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
•tyle  of  architecture.  The  Meranonium,  the 
ruins  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
northern  Dair,  is^rhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Thebes.  There  is  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  unrivalled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
Medinet  Abou  was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactly 
oraosite  to  that  of  Luxor^  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile;  while  the  magnificent  structure  at 
Karnac  was  fronted  by  the  Memnonium  or 
temple  of  Dair.  Julia  Romilla,  Cecilia  Tre- 
boufla,  Pulitha  Balbima,  and  many  others,  at- 
'  test  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
royal  consort  Sabina,  wnom  they  seem  to  have 
accoinpanied  in  their  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  person  writes,— I  hear  (audio)  the 
Memnon;  and  another  person,—!  hear  the 
Memnon  sittlne  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Diospo- 
lis. The  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subfeot  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
characteristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital,— the  Ne- 
cropolla,  or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  Thebefl  have  been  nearly 


hollowed  out,  in  ordar  to  majpfltf  lanbs  Ibr  the 

inhabitants;  while  an  a4)omiog  valley,  re- 
markable for  its  solitary  and  gloomy  as^iect, 
appears  to  have  been  selected  by  persons  of 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  thair  mortal  remains. 
Every  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  hasHrodden  in  his  stejs,  loxoriates 
in  the  description  of  Gamoo^  with  its  excavated 
mountains,  and  dwells  with  minute  anxiety  on 
the  ornaments  which  at  once  decorate  the  su- 
perb mausoleums  of  the  Beban  d  Melomk,  and 
recoid  ibe  early  progress  of  £g3rpiiBn  science.** 
RuiselVi  Egypt. 

TuE&Ais,  a  country  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Elgypi,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  Mgyplus. 

Th£mi8cyra,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  befonginK  to  the 
Amazona  The  territories  round  it*  oore  the 
same  name. 

THSoDoms,  a  town  of  Germany,  now7%uMi- 
viUe^  on  the  Moaelle. 

Theodosu,  now  Caffa^  a  town  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus.    JMela^  2,  c.  1.  f 

THEODosiopdus,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  &c. II.  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia.    Vid.  Resana. 

Theopolis,  a  name  given  to  Antiocb,  be- 
cause Christians  finst  received  their  name  there. 

TacRA,  1.  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  JEgean 
Sea,  anciently  called  C^z&ute,  now  &Miartn.  It 
was  called  Tnera  by  Theras,  the  son  of  Aute- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  l^r 
cedsmon.  Pam.  3,  c.  l.-^Btirodot.  ir^Sirab.  a 
II.  A  town  of  Caria. 

Therapne,  or  Terapnb,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
at  the  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo  had  a 
temple  called  Ph<sbeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  someao- 
thors  have  confounded  it  with  the  capital  of  la- 
conia. It  received  its  name  from  Therapne,  a 
daughter  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
bom  there,  and  on  that  account  they  are  some- 
times called  T^erofnuBifnUres.  Pans.  3,  c.  14. 
— OPMi.  FaU.  5,  V.  223.— fiW.  6,  v.  903,  L  8,  v. 
4U,  1.  13,  V.  43.— liD.  2,  c.  16.— i>umys.  Hal. 
2,  c.  Ad.-^Stat.  7,  T^eb.  v.  793. 

Therma.  Vid.  TTUssalonica.  The  bay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  is  called  7a«r- 
Tiueuj,  or  T%ermaicus  Simu,  and  ad  vanceslar  in- 
to the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  named 
it  Macedonicus  Sinus^  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent.  Strab, — TacU.  Ajm.  5,  c 
10.— OtrodoL 

Therm£,  (baths^  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 
were  the  baths  of  Selinus,  now  Sbiocea.^— IL 
Another,  near  Panormus,  now  TTtermimi.  SiL 
14,  V.  23.— Cu:.  Verr.  2,  c  35. 

Thermodon,  now  Ttrmah,  a  famous  river  of 
Cai^adocia,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, fallins:  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cyra. There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  name  in  BoBotia,  near  ^Tanagra.  which 
was  afterwards  called  Hamtm.  Strab,  11.— 
Herodot.  9,  c.  27.— Afcia,  1,  c.  19.— Pai«.  1,  c 
1, 1.  9,  c.  Id.—Plut.  in  DenL-^Virg.  uB».  11, v. 
659.— 09u2.  Md.  2,  v.  249,  &c. 

TflERMopff^jB,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessalv  into  Locris  and  Phods.  It  has  a  large 
ridge  oi'mountams  on  the  west,  and  thiB  sea  oq 
the  east,  with  deep  and  dangerons  maiahes^  he» 
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ing  in  the  nanowesc  part  on]j95  feet  in  breadth. 
TheTwopylm  receives  its  name  from  the  hothaihs 
which  are  in  the  neij^hbourhood.  It  is  celebra- 
ted for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  B.  G. 
480,  on  the  7th  of  Augnst,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successiye  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brave  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amounted  to  five  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other battle  foitf  ht  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  king  of  Svria.  "  To  the  west 
of  Tncrmopylae,"  says  Herodotus,  "  is  a  lofty 
moontain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
the  east  are  the  sea  and  some  marshes.  In  this 
defile  is  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytriby  the  in- 
habitants, where  stands  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Pbocians  to  defend  the  pass  against  the  Thes- 
^lians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  take  pos- 
session of  Tbessaly,  then  named  JEolis.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
plethrum,  or  fifty  feet :  but  it  is  narrower  still, 
Doth  before  and  after  Thermopylae,  at  the  river 
Phosniz,  near  Anthele,  and  at  the  village  of 
AJpeni."  Herodot.  7,  c.  176,  Ac^Strab.  9.— 
Liv.  36,  c.  15.— JMfete,  2,  c.  3.—Plui.  in  Col,, 
Slc. — Pans.  7,  c.  15. 

Thermos,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  the  capital  of 
the  counfty, 

Thespi£,  now  Neccorioj  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
"  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  looking  towards  the  south  and  the 
Crtsssean  gulf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Bceotian 
towns.  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history  for  their  orave  and  generous  conduct 
during  the  Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  his  depu- 
ties. The  troops  also  under  Leonidas,  whom 
they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae, 
chose  rather  to  die  at  their  post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  Their 
city  was  in  consequence  burnt  by  the  Persians 
liter  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thespiae  was  one  of  the  few  Boeotian 
towns  of  note  m  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespise  are  occu- 
pied hv  the  modem  Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Qell 
remarks,  that  the '  plan  of  the  city  is  distinctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  regular  hexagon,  and  the 
mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wall,  is  per- 
fect. A  great  put  of  the  plan  might  possibly 
be  discovered.'  Dodwell  says,  *  the  walls,  which 
are  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  a  small  cir- 
cular space,  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acropolis. 
There  are  the  remains  of  some  temples  in  the 
plain :  their  site  is  marked  by  some  churches 
that  are  composed  of  ancient  fragments.'" 
Cram,  « 

TmnraOTU,  a  cotmt^  of  Epirus.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
which  the  poets,  after  Homer,  have  called  the 
streams  of  hell.  ''  It  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thesprotia ;  we 
most  therefore  be  content  with  ascertainingthat 
it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  river  Thy- 
amis  and  Acneron,  distinguished  m  modem  ge- 
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omphy  by  the  names  of  Calama  and  Sp%U  g 
while  inland  it  extended  b^ond  the  source  of 
the  former  to  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  Of  all 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  Th^roti  ma^ 
be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  Tnis  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone 
noticed  by  Homer,  while  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotus 
also  affirms  that  they  were  the  parent  stock  from 
whence  descended  the  Thessalians,  who  ex- 
pelled the  ^olians  from  the  country  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Tbessaly.  Thesprotia 
indeed  appears  to  have  been,  in  remote  times, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  disseminated  themselves  over  several  parts 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy.  Even 
after  the  Pelasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  and  temple  of 
Dodona,  which  they  had  established  in  Thes- 
protia, still  remained  to  attest  their  former  ex- 
istence in  that  district.  We  must  infer  from  the 
passage  of  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  Thesprotia  was  at  first  monarchical. 
How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent  Some 
change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thesproti  nor  the  Chaones  were  subject  to 
kings.  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  included  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Molossian  princes."  Cram. — 
Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  ZlS.^Strab.  7,  Ac^Pana, 
1,  c.  n.—Lucan.  3,  v.  V79. 

Thessalu,  a  country  of  Greece,  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  different  at  difierent  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "  it  bordered  towards  the 
nortn  on  Macedonia^  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambunian  chain,  extending  fk^om 
Pindus  to  moimt  Olympus.  This  latter  moun- 
tain served  to  divide  the  northeastern  angle  of 
that  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  (fserv- 
ed  in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
from  Tbessaly  by  the  month  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  Pindus  formed  the  great  westem 
barrier  of  Tbessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama- 
nia,  and  Aperantia.  On  the  south,  mount  OBta 
served  to  separate  the  Thessalian  Dolopes  and 
i£nianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  iEtolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.  The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  Mgeaxi  Sea,  from  the  month  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac 
gulf.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greek 
poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe  to  Tbessaly  the 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  .£monia,  and 
JEolis ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  plains  of  Tbessaly  were  occupied 
by  the  JEo\  ian  Felas^i.  This  people  originiUly 
came,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  from  Thespro- 
tia, but  how  long  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Tbessaly,  cannc^perhaps 
now  be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
never  occurs,  altbouerb  the  several  principalities 
and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  are 
there  distinctly  enumerated  and  described,  to- 
gether with  the  different  chiefs  to  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Pbthia  are  as- 
signed to  Achilles ;  the  Melian  and  Pagaseean 
territories  to  Protesilaus  and  Eumelus ;  Mag- 
nesia to  Pbiloctetes  and  Enrypylas ;  EstiSBoSa 
and  Pelasgia  toMedon,  and  the  sons  of  iEsen- 
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lupins,  wkh  other  petty  leaden.  It  is  from  Ho- 
mer therefore  thar  we  derive  the  earliest  ixtfor- 
iiiation  rehUiTe  to  the  history  of  this  fairest  por- 
tion of  Greece.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  consii- 
mtion,  datine  probably  from  the  neriod  of  the 
Trojan  expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  Thessalian  states. 
They  agreed  to  unite  themselves  into  one  con- 
federate body,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme 
magistrate,  or  chief,  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tagua,  {ravis)  and  elected  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  rn>nblic.  The  details  of  this  federal  sys- 
tem are  uttle  known ;  but  Strabo  assures  us  that 
the  Theamlian  confederacy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  as  the  earliest  society  of  the 
kind  e^ablisbed  in  Greece.  How  far  its  consti- 
tution was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
phictyonic  council  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  are  so  liltle  acquainted  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembl]|r. 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  as  well  as  religious  nature,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thessalv,  as  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  the  nations  wno  had  votes  in  the 
council  were  either  actuallyThessalians,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  that  part  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which  Bceo- 
tiahad  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  which  it  bad  never  possessed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was 
effected,  apparently,  solely  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  tyrant 
of  Pher®.  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagos,  or 
commander  of  the  Thessalian  states.  B}[  his 
influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received 
the  accession  of  several  important  cities;  and 
an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  infantry,  and  light  troons  sufficient 
to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  other  resources  being  equally  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction 
to  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power 
was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  not 
long  after,  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he 
had  instituted:  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  tnat  state  of  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  the  death  of  Philip,  the  state  of*^  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed 
to  his  son  Alexander  tne  supreme  station  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils.  Thessaly;  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  afler  the  victory 
of  CynoscephalflB.  It  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its 
possession  was  still  disputed  by  Antlochus,  and 
again  by  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly 
was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  the  universe  was  decided  in 
Uie  plains  of  Pharsalus.  With  the  exception, 
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perhaps,  of  Boeotia,  this  seems  to  hare  been  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  part  c^  Greece,  ia 
wine,  oil.  and  com,  but  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  it  exported  a  coosiaerable  qoantiQr 
to  foreign  countries.'*  Cram.  The  moontains 
df  Pindus,  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  PelioiL  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  0/  Grecee 
no  less  ^ograohiodly  than  by  the  poetic 
and  classic  recoUectiona  connected  with  tbaat 
names."    Cram. 

Tessauotis,  a  part  of  Thesaaly,  at  the  aooth 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

TH£88AL0NicA,  a  towu  of  Maccdonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  on  the  Thermaic  gulU 
It  was  '*  at  first  an  inconsiderable  place  under 
the  name  of  Therme,  bywhich  it  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Thncydides,  JEschines, 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  speaks  also  of  the 
Thermaean  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  But  Steph. 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Thesa- 
lonica  was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans afler  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  "M^f^Hinnin 
Situated  on  the  great  Egnaiian  Way,  two  hun- 
dred and  tweniy-seven  miles  from  Dyrrhachi- 
um,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  haroour  well 

f»laced  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hel- 
espont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  histoiy 
of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  Sl  Paul. 
Pliny  describes  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  tnwn& 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  prsefect  of  Illyrictun."    Cram. 

Thestia,  a  town  of  JEtolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.    Polyb.  5. 

Thirmida,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  Hiemp- 
sal  was  slain.    Sal.  Jug.  9. 

Thorax,  a  moimtain  near  Magnesia  in  knia. 
where  the  grammarian  Daphitaswas  suspended 
on  a  cross  tor  his  abosi  ve  langua^^e  against  kings 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  the  proverb  cart 
a  T%orace,    Strab.  14. 

Thorn  ax,  a  mountain  of  Argolis.  It  received 
its  name  fVom  Thomax,  a  nymph  who  became 
mother  of  Buphagus,  by  Japetus.  The  moun- 
tain was  allerwards  called  Cfccygia^  because 
Jupiter  changed  himself  there  into  a  cuckoa 
Pans.  8,  c.  27 

Trraces,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  Vid. 
Tkrania. 

THRAaA.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  aD 
that  large  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  east, 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Haemus  and 
the  shores  of  the  £gean,  Propontis,  and  Enx- 
ine,  from  north  to  south.  That  the  Thracians, 
howeve|,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned  to 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Gredan 
history  relative  to  their  migrations  to  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  that  country.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Thucydidesibr  thieir  establishmeni 
in  Phocis.  Strabo  certifies  their  oecnpaiion  of 
BcBOtia.  And  numeroos  writen  attest  tiidr  asl- 
tlement  in  Eleusis  of  Attica  under  EsmdpiE, 
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wbtttMrfar  win  with  Eredithcw  are  related 
bjr  Tkaewmes.    Nor  were  Uieir  colonies  con- 
mti  to  ue  European  continent  alone ;  for.  al- 
lured Inr  the  hchnees  and  beamy  of  the  Asiatic 
soil  and  climie,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Myaia,  and  Phrygia.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution  seems  to 
have  been  subseouentlv  effected  in  Thrace  by  a 
vist  migratioa  of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi  from  the 
onKKite  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Propontis, 
who,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
to  the  west,  ana  to  the  river  Peneus  towards 
the  south,  before  the  Trojan  war.    The  state 
of  ciriUiatioQ  to.  which  the  Thracians  had  at- 
tained at  a  very  earlyjperiod  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  trace  oi  it  was  lost  in  aflerages. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
fothers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of 
libethra,  Pimplea,  and  Fieria  remained  to  at- 
test the  abode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  m  the 
vales  of  Helicon.    Euhm^us  is  stated  to  hare 
founded  the  Mysteries  of  EUeusis  *,  the  origin  of 
which  ii  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
baaies  of  Phrygia  and  the  Cabiric  rites  of  8a- 
mothrace,  conotries  alike  occupied  by  colonies 
from  Thraee.     Whence  and  at  what  period 
the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  appUed  to  the 
numerous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  die  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  aflHrms,  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  ihe  most  numerous 
sod  powerful  pe<^le  of  the  world ;  and  that  if 
all  the  tribes  had  been  united  under  one  monarch 
or  onder  the  sanoe  government,  they  would  have 
been  invincible;  but  from  their  subdivision  into 
petty  clans,  distinct  from  each  other,  they  were 
rendered  insignificant    Thev  are  said  by  the 
same  historian  to  have  been  first  subjugated  by 
Sesostris,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
they  were  reduced  under  the  subjection  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  Megabazus,  general  of  Da- 
rius. But  on  the  failure  of  the  several  expedi- 
lioDs  andeitaken  by  that  sovereign  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the  Thracians  ap- 
parently recovered  their  independence,  and  a 
new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try imder  the  dominioii  of  Sitalces  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  their  tribes.    Thucvdides,  who  has  entered 
iBto  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  observes, 
that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
lonitn  gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence: 
ite  military  lorce  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Seythia,  both  in  strength  and  numbers. 
The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  alone  the  coast 
from  Abdera  to  the  mcraths  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  days  and  nights'  sail ;  and  in 
^  interior,  from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.    The 
founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been  Te- 
res. The  splendour  of  tnis  monarchy  was  how- 
ever of  short  duration ;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
>toi)to,that  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand 
m  Thraee,  the  power  of  Medocn8,or  Amadocns, 
we  reipning  prince  of  the  Odrysae,  was  very 
>>^<»BnderaUe.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tMaaeaadedthe  throne  of  Maeedon,the  Thra- 
a«it  were  pnremad  by  Colya,  a  weak  prhiee, 


whow  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  his 
artful  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  wbixifl 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  situated  between  theStiy- 
m<m  and  the  Nestus  was  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia :  whence  some  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys,  having  been  as- 
sassinated not  long  after,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Chersobleptes,  whose  possessions  were 
limited  to  the  Tnracian  Chersonnese }  and  even 
of  this  he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the 'Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  ail  the  maritime 
towns  t)etween  the  Nestus  and  that  peninsula. 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of  Thrace ;  and  as  they  border- 
ed on  the  Paeon  ians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, ihey  were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexai^ 
der  commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  pursued  them  across  the  Dan- 
ube, whither  they  had  retreated,  and  comnelled 
them  to  sue  for  jwace.  After  his  death,  Tnraoe 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his 
generals,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revolted  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try by 'the  Romans.  Livy  speaks  of  a  Cotys, 
chier  of  the  Odrysae,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  government,  though  probably  tributary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  Turkish  province  of  Bou- 
melia,"    Cramer's  Greece. 

TBRASYiftNUB,  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  between 
Anmbal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Romans,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  or  according  to  Livy  6,000,  or  Poly- 
Dius  15,000.  The  loss  of  Annibal  was  about 
1,500  men.  About  10,009  Romans  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Perugia,  SUrab.  5.-— 
Oruf.  FaU.  6,  v.  766.— Ph«/. 

Thronium,  a  town  of  Phocis,  "  noticed  by 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Boagrius,  was 
.SO  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  from  Strabo.  Thro- 
nium was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years  after,  it 
fell  into  the  bends  of  Onomarohus  the  Phocian 
^nenil,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated 
at  Bondonilzaj  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  (Eta ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
that  It  accords  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  above 
LtmfFocki ;  and  this  is  in  unu^on  also  with  the 
statement  of  Meletias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."    Cran^, 

ThOi.e,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  accocmt  of 
its  great  distance  from  the  continent,  the  an- 
cients gave  the  epithet  of  uUma.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  prea- 
ent  name  is  unknown  to  modem  histonaaa. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  eattfd 
ketamd,  or  part  of  Greenland,  whilst  ~^ 
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imagine  it  to  be  the  Shetland  Ides.  SUU.  3, 
sa.  6,  v.  ^.^Strab.  l.^Mda,  3,  c.  S.-^TkicU, 
AgrU,  10.— PKn.  2,  c.  75,  l.  4,  c.  16.— Kw.  Gf. 

I,  T.  30.— >itv.  16,  ▼.  113. 

Thurla,  (if,  or  lUM,)  I.  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  bnilt  by  a  colooy  of  Athenians,  near  the 
rains  of  Sybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
this  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus. Sh'ob.  6.— «ii».  13,  c.  4.— /Wfia,  2,  c.4. 
—II.  A  town  of  Messenia.  Paus.  4,  c.  31. 
—Strab.  8. 

TnusaA.    Vid.  Elruria. 

Thtamis,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.    Paus.  1,  c.  11.— Ctc.  7,  AU.  3. 

ThyatIra,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Akisar. 
lAv.  TH^  c.  8  and  44. 

Thtmbra,  L  a  small  town  in  Lydia,  near 
Sardes,  celebrated  for  a  baule  which  was  fought 
there  between  Cyrus  and  Crcesus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 
those  of  CroBsus  were  twice  as  numerous. 

II.  A  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
riyer,  called  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to 
the  Scamander,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
from  thence  he  is  called  'I%ifnibraua,  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strob,  13.— Sto/.  4,  Svlv,  7,  v.33.— />^j  Cret 
3,  c.  63, 1.  3,  c.  1. 

Thtni,  or  BiTHTNi,  a  people  of  Bithynia ; 
hence  the  word  Hvifna  merx  applied  to  their 
commodities,  flbrot.  3,  od.  7,  v.  3.— P^.  4, 
c.  11. 

Thyrs,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  baule  fought  there  between  the  Argires 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Berodot,  1,  c  83. — 
8UU,  Tkeb.  4,  v.  48. 

Thtrba,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesas,  near  Hermione.    Berodot.  6,  c.  76. 

Thtrium.  "North  of  Medeon  we  must 
place  Thjrrium,  an  Acamanian  city  of  some 
strength  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the 
Grecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Its  ruins  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  m  the 
district  of  Ceckrophyla^  where,  according  to 
Meletius,  considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."    Oram, 

Thtr8ao6t£,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  live 
upon  hunting.    Plin.  4,  c.  13. 

Thtrsus,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  norw  Oristagni. 

Tiberias,  a  town  of  Galilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  "  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
cover  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  trsr 
oes  can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  beach,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
tory relates  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Te^ 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city 
oiwed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  com- 
manded it  to  be  erected.  Josephns  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
many  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
"  \  room  for  the  Roman  atmetures,  the  Jews 
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oould  hardly  be  induced  to  oocv^nr  honaesvhich, 
according  to  their  notions,  were  legally  impure. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias  to  be  ihe  Chia- 
neroth  of  the  Hebrews,  and  says,  that  it  wis 
captured  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Dyna,  who  de- 
stroyed it,  and  was  in  afterages  restored  by 
Herod,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buildings.  The  <dd  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fame  of  its  not  balhs,— en 
origin  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  may  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  TViftorur,  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
m  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  north  and 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  lake,  and  has  its 
eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water,  on  the  brink 
of  which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  are 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  appear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  contain 
above  600  separate  dwelhngs.  There  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  south- 
ern and  Uie  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up 
and  used  tor  gardens.  The  interior  presents 
but  few  subjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues.  There  is  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  caUed  the  House  of  Peter,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  building  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
and  perhaps  fifleen  m  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  oif  entrance  at  the 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immediately  opposite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
window,  and  ou  each  side  four  others,  all  arched 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  very  ordinaiy 
kind,  Doth  in  workmanship  and  material ;  the 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
streets  in  this  country ;  and  the  walls  are  entirely 
devoid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  architectural 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  from 
the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the  very  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  bein^  called 
from  his  boat  to  follow  the  Messias.  It  is  mani- 
fest, notwithstanding,  that  it  must  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al- 
though there  is  no  good  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  places  it  on  the  very  soon 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  hnmole 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  say  the  dwellers 
in  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  off  his  boat  into  the 
lake  when  about  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  Tiberias 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  an- 
nals, and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jose- 
phns. After  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  it  con- 
tinued until  the  fifth  century  to  be  the  residence 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbies,  and  learned  men. 
A  university  was  established  within  its  boondsr 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people 
enjoyed  a  certain  d^ree  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence during  the  sreater  partof  foor  centuries. 
&  the  nxth  age,  if  we  may  confide  a  the  ae. 
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eoncy  of  Procopiiis,  the  emperor  Just inian  re- 
built the  valis ;  bat  in  the  following  century, 
the  seirenth  of  the  Christian  era,  the  ciiy  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  demolished 
some  of  its  finest  edifices."^  Russell's  Palestine. 

TiBEBis,  Ttbbris,  Tiber,  or  Tibeus,  a  river 
of  Italy  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was 
bttilL  It  was  originally  called  Albula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterwards  Tibe- 
rus,  when  Tiberinas,  king  of  Alba,  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  also  named  T^frrhefms, 
because  it  watered  Etruria,  and  Lydius^  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neijB^hbourhood  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  rises 
m  .the  Apennines,  and  &lls  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  La- 
tiom  firom  Etruria.  Omd.  Past,  4,  v.  47,  339, 
^.  I  5,  V.  641,  in  it.  bli.-^Lntcan.  1,  v.  381, 
Ac.— Varro.  deL.LA,  c.  5.—  Vtrg,  JBn.  7,  v.  30. 
-HaraL  1,  Od.  2,  v.  13.— A&to,  3,  c.  4.— Z^r. 
1,0.3. 

TiBUKoa,  now  T^eisse,  a  river  of  Dacia,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  now  TYmeswar.  It 
falls  into  the  Danube. 

TiBOLA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Lango 
Sardo. 

Tinm,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines,  about 
90  miles  north  of  Rome,  built,  as  some  say,  by 
Tibur  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  It  was  watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place ;  from  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  called  JEkrculei  mnri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  several  villas  where  they 
retired ;  and  there  also  Horace  had  his  favourite 
coontry-seat,  though  some  place  it  nine  mUes 
higher.  Strab.  b.-^Cic.  2,  Oral,  65.^8u£t. 
Col.  21.— Hr^. .«».  7,  V.  630.— fliwai.  3,  od- 
4,  dtc— Oind.  Fast.  6,  v.  61,  &c. 

Ticms,  now  71?eA,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  Grallia  Cisalpina,  "  situ- 
ated on  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
vas  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Laevi  and 
Marici  *,  but  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would  of  course  belong  to  the  Insu- 
bres ;  and  in  fact  ^  Ptolemy  ascribes  it  to  that 
people.  Tacitus  is  the  first  author  who  makes 
mention  of  it.  According  to  that  historian, 
Augustas  advanced  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet 
the  corpse  of  Drusus,  father  of  Gtermanicus,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  flrom  thence  escorted 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard  kin^, 
Ticioum  assumed  the  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  time  has  been  changed  to  Pavia." 
Crtm. 

TidNUs,  now  TesimOf  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina: *'  it  rises  on  the  St,  Gotkard,  and  passes 
throngh  the  Verbanus  Lacus,  Lago  Maggiore. 
The  watets  of  the  Ticinus  are  celebrated  by 
poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  colour. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among 
modem  critics  and  military  antiquaries,  on  the 
sobject  of  the  celebrated  action  which  was 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
from  whence  it  is  commonly  caUed  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Some  of  these  writers  have  placed 

the  field  of  battle  on  the  right,  and  others  on  the 

leftbaakof  this  stream;  and  of  the  latter  again, 


some  fix  the  action  in  the  vicinity  oi  Pania, 
others  as  high  as  Sema^  a  little  south  of  Sato 
Calende."  VU.  this  qtieslion  fuUy  dtseussed  in 
Cramer's  Baly^  1,  54,  et,  seqq. 

TiFATA,  a  monntam  of  Campania,  near  Ca- 
pua.   SkU.  Sylv.  4. 

TiFERNOM,  a  name  conmion  to  three  towns 
of  Italy.  One  >of  them,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  JMetanrense,  near  the  Metauros  in  Um- 
bria ;  the  other  TYdertinfm,  on  the  Tiber }  and 
the  third,  SarnniticuMf  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  14.— P2t».  3,  c.  14.  PUn, 
sec.  4,  ep.  1. 

TiF£RND8,  a  mountain  and  river  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  3,  c.  Ih^IAv.  10, 
c.30.— JMaa,3,c4. 

TioRANocERTA,  uow  Sered,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes,  during  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  on  a  hill  between  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  mount  Taurus.  LucuUus,  during 
the  Mithridalic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  inunense  riches,  and  no  less  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  money.  7\scit,  Asm.  16, 
c.  4.— PK».  6^.  9. 

Tigris.  "This  river,  the  rival  and  com- 
panion of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
Zophy  the  ancient  Zophene,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  streams  of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  sin- 
gular exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  them, 
escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Euphrates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  motmtains 
above  Diarbekir  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which 
is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
TVgr  in  the  Median  laxiguage,  DiglOo  in  Ara- 
bic, and  Hiddekci  in  Hebrew ;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  modems, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another, 
which  issues  from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan 
to  the  west  of  the  lake  Van,  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into  the 
subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have  oeen 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitis,  near  the  town  of  Erzin,  buries  itself  again 
m  subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles  below,  near  the  modem  Nym- 
phsum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigris 
below  the  city  of  Diarhekir."  Vid.  Borates, 
McUte-Brtm. 

TiouRiNi,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii,  now  forming  the  modem  cantons  ofStoitz, 
Zurich,  Schagha/usen,  and  St.  Gall.  Their 
capital  was  Tigurum.    Cos,  BeU.  G. 

TiLAVEMPTDs,  a  rivcr  of  Italy,  &lling  inio 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

TiucTM,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Ar^fentara.^ 

TiHAcas,  a  river  of  Mcesia,  falling  mto  the 
Danube.  The-neighbouring  people  were  caUr. 
ed  Timachi.    Plin.  3,  c.  26. 

TiMAvus,  a  river  of  Venetia.  "  Pew  streams 
have  been  more  celebrated  inantiquity,  or  nora 
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MUtfbgr  the  pocto,  Uiaa  the  Timaviis,  to  vhieh 
we  lave  now  amved.  Its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake  and  subterraneous  passage,  which  hare 
been  the  theme  of  the  Latm  muse  from  Virgil 
to  Clandian  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  liule 
known,  that  their  existence  has  ever  been  ques- 
tioned, and  ascribed  to  poetical  inTention.  It 
has  been  however  well  ascertained,  that  the 
name  of  TSmuio  is  still  preserved  by  some 
springs  which  rise  near  S.  Gurvanmi  di  Carso 
and  the  castle  of  Duino^  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  fi&lls 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  number  of  these 
sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  difference 
of  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  various  statements  which  ancient  wri- 
ten  have  made  respecting  them.  Strabo,  who 
I4>pean  to  derive  his  information  from  Polybi- 
118,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  salt.  According  to  Posido- 
nins,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  fWmi  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
under  ground  for  the  space  of  fointeen  miles, 
when  it  issued  forth  again  near  the  sea  at  the 
springs  above  mentioned.  This  account  seems 
sJso  verified  by  actual  observation.  The  Ti- 
mavus  is  indebted  to  the  poetry  of  Virgil  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  Ausonius,  when  ce- 
lebrating a  fountain  near  Bcurdeaux,  his  native 
city,  compares  its  waters  to  the  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavus,  menti(»ied  by  Livy  in  his 
account  of  the  Hislrian  war,  is  now  called 
LiLgo  deUa  Pietra  Rosaa.  Pliny  speaks  of  some 
warm  springs  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now 
Bagm  di  MonU  Falcone.  The  temple  and 
grove  of  Dlomed,  noticed  by  Strabo  under  the 
name  of  Timavum,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  Che  site  of  £?.  Giav.  del  Carso.    Cram. 

TmoiB,  now  Tangier ^  a  maritime  town  of 
Africa  in  Mauritania.  "  The  position  of  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  modern,  and  also  more  in- 
land." PhU.  in  Sert^—Mela,  1,  c.  5.— Ptin.  5, 
<.  1.— 6W.3,v.258. 

TiNu,  a  river  of  Umbria,  now  Topino,  &11- 
into  the  Clitumnu&.    Strab,  S.—Sil.  8,  v. 
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Tmnu,  a  town  of  Thrace,  where  Diomedes 
lived.    PHm,  4,  c.  II. 

TrnTNTBus,  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded  by  Tirynx,  son  of  Argos. 
Hercules  generally  resided  there,  whence  he  is 
called  Tirffnlkius  keros.  Poms.  2,  c.  16, 15  and 
49.— Fir/r.  .Bn.  7,  v.  662.— fiW.  8,  v.  217. 

TiasA,  now  Ramdazzo^  a  town  of  Sicily.  SU. 
14,  V.  968.— Oic.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TiTARSiuB,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eurotas,  flowing  into  the  Peneus,  but  without 
mingling  its  thick  and  turbid  waters  with  the 
tran^rent  stream.  From  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
Its  source  from  the  Styx.  Luean,  6,  v.  376. — 
Omer.  U.  9,  en.  258.— Slm^.  8.— Pdiu.  8.  c.  18. 

TrrH0R£A,  one  of  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  on 
■which  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon. 
^*  The  ruins  of  Tithorea  were  first  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza. 
'We  arrived,'  says  that  traveller,  *  at  the  walls 
of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising  manner 
m>  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
fises  behind  (he  village  of  Veliixa.  These  re- 
^att  vjafble  to  a  eonsidenble height  upon 
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the  roeki.  We  found  what  w«  akoold  hava 
least  expected  to  find  remaining,  namefy,  the 
forum  mentioned  by  Pansaniua.  Itiaaaqtare 
structure,  built  in  the  Crdopean  aiyle,  with 
laige  masses  of  stone,  laid  together  with  gnat 
evenness  and  regularity,  but  wiihooi  any  ea- 
ment' "    Cram.^Htr4)dat.  8.  c.  32. 

Tmarus,  a  mountain  of  Thesprotia,  called 
Timants  by  Pliny. 

Tmolus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  hfinor,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.— II.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 
now  Bouzdag,  on  which  the  river  Pactofais 
rises.  The  air  was  so  wholesome  near  TmcHus, 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
I50th  year.  The  neighbouring  country  araa  rtrj 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffion, 
and  odoriferous  flowers.  Sl^ab,  13,  Ac. — A- 
rodot.  1,  c.  84,  Ac—Ovid.  Met.  %  Ac^SU.  7, 
V.  210.—  Virg.  G.  1,  V.  56, 1.  2,  v.  fe. 

ToolTA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ceztaia  part 
of  Gaul.     Vid.  GaiUa. 

ToLBNus,  a  river  of  Latium,  now  Saiio,  ft], 
ling  into  the  Velinus.    Ovid.  Fha.  6,  y.  66L 

ToLBTDii,  now  ToUdOf  a  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Tagus. 

ToLisTOBon,  a  people  of  Qalatia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boil  of  Gaul.  Plin.  5,  c  32L 
— Ltv.  58,  c.  15  and  16. 

ToLOSA,  now  TymUmtCf  the  capital  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbooensis,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustas,  and 
was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  cukivatioo  of 
the  sciences.  Minerva  had  there  a  rich  temple, 
which  Caepio  the  consul  plundered,  and  as  he 
was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words  enrmm 
TolosoKwn  became  proveroiaL  Cee».  Bell.  G. 
— JMfete,  2,  c.  5.— Oc.  de  Nai.  D.  3,  c.  20. 

ToMos,  or  ToBOB,  a  town  situate  on  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  word  is 
derived  from  n^vw,  seco,  because  Medea,  as  it 
is  said,  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus.  To- 
mos  was  the  capital  of  lower  Ma»ia,  founded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  B.  C.  633.  Sirab.  7.— 
ApoUod.  I,  c.  9.— JMU0,2,  c  ft.—Ovid.  ex  Pont. 
4,  el.  14,  V.  60.     Trist.  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  Ac. 

ToPAZos,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an- 
ciently called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quanti^  of 
serpenis  that  were  there.  The  valuable  scooe 
called  topaz  is  found  there.    Plin,  6,  c.  90. 

ToRdNC.  "  Torone  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  was  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremitv  or  the  Silhonian  penin- 
sula. It  wasprobably  founded  hy  the  Euboe- 
ans.  From  HerodotiLS  we  learn  that  it  suppli- 
ed both  men  and  ships  for  the  Persian  armament 
against  Greece.  When  Artabazos  obtained 
possession  of  Olynthus,  he  appointed  Critc^- 
lus  commander  of  the  town.  Torone  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  as  we  learn  fVom  Thuc^dides, 
and  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  bean  grew  naturallv.  It  was  famous 
also  for  a  particular  kind  of  fish.  The  gulf  of 
Torone,  Toronicus,  or  Toronaicus  Sinus,  is 
known  in  modem  geography  as  the  Aoy  of 
Cassandria."     Cram. 

ToRDs,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  Agrigen- 
tum. 

TrAcbinu,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  which 
*'is  included  by  Thuigrdidet  in  the  Meliaa 
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territory.  It  was  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Tradua  or  Trechin,  known  to  Homer,  and 
assigned  by  him  to  Achilles,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  Melian  country.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired,  after  having  committed 
an  Inyolimtary  murder,  as  we  learn  from  So- 

Shocles,  who  lias  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
eepest  tragedies.  Trachis,so  called,  according 
to  Uerodotus,  from  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pylae on  the  side  of  Thessalv.  Thucydides 
states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  426  B.  C.  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the 
request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed 
t>y  the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  sent  a  colony  into 
their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachi- 
nians, built  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera^ 
cica  was  given."     Vid,  Heraclea.    Cram. 

TRAcaoNiTis,  a  part  of  Judaea,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.    PUn.  5.  c.  14. 

Traouriuu,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  sea. 

Trajanofolis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace. II. 

A  name  giventoSelinnsofCilicia,  where  Tra- 
jan died. 

TRAJKcrui  RBBN1,  now  Virecht.  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  HoUamd. 

Tralles,  I.  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  Sultan- 

kisar.    Juv.  3,  v.  70.— Lit?.  37,  c.  45. II.  A 

people  of  Illyricum. 

Transtiberina,  apart  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tiber.  Mount  Vatican  was 
in  that  part  of  the  city.    Mart.  1,  ep.  109. 

Trapezus,  I.  a  ci^  of  Pontus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  Trebizond.  It 
nad  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  became  famous  under  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  empire,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
the  magnincent  capital.     7\uU.  Hist.  3,  c.  47. 

— Pliit.  6,  c.  4. II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheus.  It  received  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Lycaon.    Apollod.  3,  c.  8. 

TRAStMEHUs.    Vid.  TkrasyrMnus. 

Treba,  a  town  of  the  ^qui.    Plin.  3,  c.  13. 

Trebia,  I.  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Apenuine,  and  falling  mto  the  Po  at  the 
west  of  Flacentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronius,  the  Roman  consul, 
Sa.  4,  V.  486.— -LiMWi.  2,  v.  46.— I^r.  31,  c.  54 

and  56. II.  A  town  of  Latium.    Liv.  3.  c. 

39. III.  Of  Campania.    Id.  23,  c.   14. 

IV.  Of  Umbria.    Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

TrebCla,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines  celebrated 
for  cheese.    The  inhabitants  were  called  Tre- 

bnlani.     Cic.  in  Afrr.  2,  c.  25. Liv.  23.— 

Plin.  3,  c  5  and  l2.^Mdrtial.  5,  ep.  73. 

n.  Another  in  Campania.    lAv.  S3,  c.  39. 

Trbs  tabbrnjs,  a  nlace  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  travellers  tooK  refreshment  Cic  A.  1, 
ep.  13, 1.2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Trev^ri,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qanl,  upon  the 
Rhine.  "  The  capital  of  the  TVwm.  after 
having  borne  the  name  of  Augusla^  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metropolis  of 
Bdgica  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  served  as  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, whom  the  care  of  superintending  the  de- 
fence of  this  frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  It  was 
an  object  of  vanity  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  ori^."    lyAimOe. 

Tribau,  a  people  of  Thrace;  or,  according 
to  SDme,  cmT  Lower  Mcesia.    They  were  con- 1 


quered  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander ;  and 
some  ages  after  they  maintained  a  long  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors.    Plin. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  "  Three 
Germanic  people,  the  TViboci,  Nemetes.  and 
Vaiigumes,  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establish- 
ed themselves  between  this  river  and  the  Vosge^ 
in  the  lands  which  were  believed  to  compose 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Leud  and  Medumuk- 
trici.  Argentoratum,  Strasbaufghy  was  the  res- 
idence of  a  particular  commander  or  prefect  of 
this  frontier ;  although  another  citv,  firocomap 
gus,  now  Brumt.  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of 
the  Tribocians.'*  iyAnviUe.-'T\icU.  in  Oerm. 
28. 

Tricala,  a  fortified  place  at  the  south  of  Si- 
cily, between  Selinus  and  Agrigentum.  Sil, 
14,  V.  271. 

Tricasses,  a  people  of  Champagne^  in  Gaul. 

Triccje,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  .£scu- 
lapius  had  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  lAv.  33,  c.  IS.^Himer.  B, 
—PUn.  4,  c.  8. 

Tricoru,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  DaupUne. 
1,117.31,0.31. 

Tricrena,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some.  Mercury  was  bom.   Pans.  8, 

c.  le: 

Tridentum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  Trefnt,  and  famous  in  history  for  the  ee- 
clesiastical  council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  aflairs  of  the  church,  A.  D.  1545. 

Tripoli  Nus,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wine.  Mart.  13,  ep.  104.— PK?i.  14, 
c.  7. 

Trioemina,  one  of  the  Roman  gates,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three .  Horatii  went  through  it 
against  the  Curiatii.  lav.  4,  c.  16, 1.  35,  c.  41, 
1. 40,  c.  51. 

TaiNACRiA,  or  Trinagris,  one  of  the  ancient 
names  of  Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form.  Virg. 
JBn.  3,  V.  384,  &c. 

Trinobantes,  a  people  of  Britain  in  modem 
Essex  and  Middlesex,  TacU.  Awn.  14,  c.  31. 
—Cos.  G.  5,  c.  20. 

Triphtua,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis, 

Liv.  28,  c.  8. A  moimtain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Panchaia,  whence 
he  is  called  Triphylius. 

Triopiitm,  a  town  of  Caria. 

Trip6li8,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Phoenicia^ 
built  ^  the  liberal  contributions  of  Tyre,  Sidon^ 

and  Aradus,  whence  the  name. II.  A  town 

of  Pontus. III.  A  district  of  Arcadia.— 

IV.  Of  Laconia.    Liv.  35,  c.  27. V.  Of 

Thessalv,  tb.  42,  c.  53. vl.  A  town  of  Ly- 
dia or  Cfaria. VII.  A  district  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Syrtes. 

Triquetra,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the 
Latins,  for  its  triangular  form.  Lucret.  1,  v.  78. 

Tritows,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa^  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  she  is  sur- 
named  TWonis,  or  TrUmia.  Ebrodat.  4,  c» 
ITS.— Paus.  9,  c.  33.— Fir^.  JS».  2.  v.  171.— 
JMfete,  1,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  jyitonis. 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva.    Ooid.  Met.  5. . 

Trivls  antrtjm,  a  place  in  the  valley  oi 
Aricia,  where  the  nymph  Egeria  resided.  MairL 
6,  ep.  47. 

'TRvnm  LucDS,  a  place  of  Campaaia,  lb  tlie 
bay  of  Cumae.     Virg.  JEfn.  6.  v.  13. 

TannrnRORUM  insitla,  a  tnace  on  tiM  Rlijiift 
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which  fUlg  into  the  Po,  where  the  triumyirs 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustas,  met  to  divide 
the  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
DU.  46,  c  fiSk—Appian,  Cic.  4. 

TroIdbs,  the  in  habitants  of  Troas. 

Troas,  a  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  was  the  capital.  When  Troas 
is  taken  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Priam,  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  Mysia  and  Phrygia  Minor ; 
but  if  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Troy  was  situate,  its  extent  is  confined 
within  venr  narrow  limits.  Troas  was  ancients 
ly  called  Dardania.     Vid.  Troja. 

Trochom,  a  lake  in  the  island  of  Delos,  near 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom. 

Trogmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.    Iav.  38.  c.  16. 

Trcbzenb,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  Tnszen,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who  reigned  there  for  some  time.  It  is  often 
called  Tkeseis^  because  Theseus  was  bom  there*, 
and  Posidonia,  because  Nepiune  was  worship- 
ped there.  SttU.  Theb.  4,  v.  81.— Paiu.  %  c. 
50.'Plfa.  in  Tha.—Ovid,  Mst.  8,  v.  566,  1. 

15,  v.  296. II.  Another  town  at  the  south 

of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Troohjb,  three  small  islands  near  Samos. 

Taoanjuu,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  projects 
inginto  the  sea.    Strad.  14. 

TROOLODTTii,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  (rptuyAir  tpeau^  ^r/it  subeo). 
They  were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wires 
in  common.  Strab.  1. — Msla,  1,  c.  4  and  8. — 
/»iMi.5,c.8,1.37,c.  10. 

Troja,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  country  of  which  Blum  was 
the  capital  It  was  built  on  a  small  eminence 
near  mount  Ida,  and  the  promontory  of  Sagsum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it.  and  called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros. 
one  or  its  successors,  it  was  called  TVcja,  and 
from  Uus,  Jlion.  Neptune  is  also  said  to  nave 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  waUs,  in  the 
age  of  king  lAomedon.  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and 
of  all  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertakenby  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  Menelaus,  and  every  prince  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
cording'to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1186,  and 
Thttcydides  supposes  that  they  were  1900  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these 
ahips  carried  is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  190  men  each,  and  the  smallest  50, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  bv 
them  all  the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  princes 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
AicbJUes,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
ProtesUaus,  Patroclus,  Aj^amemnon,  Nestor, 
llttoptolgroug,Ac.  The  Grecun  army  was  oppos- 


ed by  a  more  nnmsrousfotce.  Thiaking  of  Troy 
received  assistance  from  the  neighboonn^  prin- 
ces in  AuaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  his  most 
active  generals.  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  90,000  As- 
syrians and  Ethiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  Maeaa  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets, 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place  by  artifice.  They 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men,  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
night  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
gates  to  their  companions,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealment  The  great- 
est part  ot  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
ana  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conquerors. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1184  years  before  the  Chhslian 
era,  in  tne  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11th  and  19th  of  June, 
^  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadia 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy :  but  though  it  bore 
the  ancient  name,  and  received  ample  donations 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
rains.  It  is  said  that  J.  Caesar,  who  wished  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  Mneas,  and 
consequently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  to  tranjpoTt  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  m  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  an  ode  of  Horace,  Jiutum  ^ 
tenacem  proposUi  virum,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  ftrom  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project  "  The  little  peninsula 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutelv  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  but  they  nave  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
localities  of  the  individual  places  celebrated  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  ot  a  village  called  Roonanbtuki, 
and  there  he  thought  he  found  the  soorces  of 
the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  thatjdace 
not  two  founuuns  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all 
warm^  raising  the  thermometer  to  60^  of  Fah- 
renheit Thev  do  not  form  the  source  of  the 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  alsodiscovered,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thymbrius, 
under  the  modern  appellation  of  Thvmbroek, 
though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  oe  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thoui^ht  he  recognised  in 
the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Sea* 
mander  oy  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Simois,  on  which  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  lUnm  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  the  sea, 
and  he  says  that  it  wu  four  miles  in  a  certain 
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direelkttftoiiiUieongiiialcitj.  iBtliisdistaaoe 
and  direction.  Dr.  Cmrke  di8co7ered  iwo  spots 
marked  ly  rains,  which  from  different  circum- 
stances, seem  very  likely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy.  The  grandeor  of  the  sceneir,  view- 
ed from  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable ;  Sa- 
muthrace,  on  one  side,  rearine  behind  Ini)t>rus 
its  snow-clad  summit,  shining  bright,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  cloudless  sky;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Garganns,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida, 
rises  to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are 
well  filled  to  impart  the  most  feeling  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  Homer,  when  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutis,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  incontestably 
visible ;  the  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the 
plain,  the  river,  still  inundating  its  banks,  and 
the  mountain  whence  it  issues.  A  fertile  plain, 
and  a  mountain  abruptlv  rising  from  it,  are  two 
features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citi2ens 
drew  part  of  their  subsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  of  Abydos,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strength.  Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient Lampsacus,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
lately  discovered  at  T\:kardak."^MaUe-Brun. 
Vid,  PariSy  Mnsas,  AtUenor^  Agamemfn&n^  Bi- 
test,  htumudiin^  MnuUnu,  &c  Virg.  JBn. — 
Homer.—Ond.—Diod.'Ac. 

TaojANi,  andTaojuasN£,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troy. 

liiopjBA,  L  a  town  of  the  Brutii. II.  A 

stone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 

Pompcy. IlL  Drusi,  a  town  or  Germany. 

where  Drusus  died,  and  Tiberias  was  saluteu 
einperor  by  the  army. 

Tuoaemjou,  a  town  of  Etmria,  which  gave 
the  name  of  TYouuli  to  the  Roman  knights 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  assistance  offoot- 
soldieis.  PUn.  33,  c  ^—Senec,  ep.  86  and  81 
—Pers,  1,  V.  83. 

Truentdm,  or  TausirnNUM,  a  river  of  Pice- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sa.  8,  V.  434-— Afeto,  3.— PKn.  3,  c  13. 

TuBUBBO,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
and  Minor. 

TuLLiANUM,  asubcerraneous  prison  in  Rome, 
built  by  Servius  Tullius,  ana  added  to  the 
other  called  Robwr,  where  criminals  were  con- 
fined.   SaXkut.  in  B.  Catil. 

TuNtTA,  or  Tunis,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  R^[ulus  was  defeated  and  taken  by 
XanthippUB.    Iav,  30,  c  9. 

ToNcm,  a  name  nven  to  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, supposed  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maese,  whose  chief  city,  called  Atuatuca,  is 
now  Tkmgtrem,  The  nver  of  the  country  is 
now  the  l^aw,    Taeii,  de  Germ.  3. 

TuKDBTim,  or  Turdoti,  a  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Betis.  Iav.  dl,  c. 
6, 1.  38,  c.  39,1.  34,  c.  17. 

TuRXAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  now  Qvadalavia/r. 

TuRiooii,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Zwrichy  in 
Switzerland. 

Tuafiim,  a  T«ople  of  Gaul,  whose  capital, 
CBsarodunum,  is  the  modem  Tw/rs, 
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TmiiniTO,a  riverof  Sarmatia, nppowd to 
be  the  Dwina^  or  Duma, 

TusciNiA,  and  Toscu.     Vid.  BOfnoria, 

Toici,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

TuscuLANVM,  a  country-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tusculum,  where  he  composed  his  quaestionet 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  Ac. 

TuBCULUM,  a  town  or  Latium,  on  the  declivi* 
ty  of  a  hill,  about  13  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  Frescati,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Cic. 
ad  AUic.—Strab.  b.^Horat.  3,  od.  33,  v.  8.  Ac 

TuscuB,  belonging  to  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called  T^outamnis.  from  its  situation.  Virr, 
.«?i*.10,v.  199. 

Tuacos  VICD8,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  Etrurians  of 
Porsenna's  army  that  settled  there.  Liv.  %  c.  14. 

TuscuM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.     Vid.  TyrrkeTWM. 

ToTu,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Rome, 
where  Annibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  re- 
treated from  the  city.    Liv.  26,  c.  11. 

TuncuM,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Ttana,  a  town  at  the  foot  or  mount  Tanrof 
in  Cappadocia,  where  Apollonius  was  bom, 
whence  he  is  called  T^amus,  Ovid.  MU.  8L 
V.  719— Srroft.  13. 

TvANiTis,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
Cappadocia. 

Tybbis.     Vid.  TSUris. 

TrcHB,  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  Cic, 
in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

Ttlos,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  near  Tnni^ 
rus,  now  Bakrain, 

Tyvfbjei,  a  people  between  Epirus  and 
Thessaly. 

Tyras,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  falling  into  the  Euzine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the 
Neister,    Oeid.  Pfml,  4.  el.  10,  v.  50. 

TTRBHfiNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Vid, 
Bifwia. 

Ttrrb£nuii  biare,  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  Infenun,  as  being  at  the  bottom 
or  south  of  Itadv. 

Ttr08,  or  Ttros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phoenicia,  built  bv  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  about  300  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  blaces  of  that 
name,  the  old  Tyros,  caUed  Paustyros^  on  the  . 
seashore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was^ 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa- 
laetyros,  but  without  it  about  four  miles.  Tyre 
was  destroyed  bv  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  with 
much  difficulty,  and  onlv  after  ne  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  ova  mole,  after  a  sinre 
of  seven  months,  on  the  30th  of  August,  B.  C. 
333.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  industrious  : 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
they  were  deemed  the  inventors  of  scarlet  and 
purple  colours.  They  founded  many  cities  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Carthage, 
Grades,  Leptis,  Utica,  dee.  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  7y- 
ria.  The  buildings  of  T3rre  were  very  splendid 
and  magDificent  *,  the  walls  were  150  fieet  high^ 
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wiib  a  pwportioMMe  breadih.    Hercules  was 

the  chief  cieity  of  the  place.  Il  bad  two  large 
and  capaicious  harbours,  and  a  powert'oi  fleet  ^ 
and  was  built,  according  to  some  writers,  about 
9760  years  before  the  Christian  era.  "  A  fote 
8liU  more  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  the  seas,  the  birthplace  of  commerce, 
by  which  early  civilization  was  diffused.  Her 
aalaces  are  sapplanied  by  miserable  hovels. 
The  poor  fisherman  inhabits  those  vaulted  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in 
ancient  times  stored.  A  column,  still  standing 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  ruins,  points  out  the  site  of 
the  choir  of  tbe  cathedral  consecrated  by  Euse- 
bius.  rhe  sea,  which  usually  destroys  artificial 
structures,  has  nut  only  spared,  but  has  enlarg- 
ed, and  converted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  tbe 
mound  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  tbe  continent."  MaUe-Btun. — Strab, 
l4.'-mrq4ot.  2,  c  44.— iUWa,  1,  c.  13.— Oi^r^. 
4,c.  4— Fir^.  J5».  1,  v.  6,  339,.dLC.— Oi;m<. 
Feut.  1,  Ac.— Mest.  5  and  10.^Z^Nom.  3,  dec. 


Vaoca:  I.  a  town  of  Nomidia.  SaliuU.  Ju^. 
—II.  A  river  of  Spain. 

Vaccjbi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
Uv.  21,  c.  5,  L  35,  c.  7, 1.  46,  c.  47. 

VADiBsdiiis  LiACOe,  now  Bassano^  a  lake  of 
Etmria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrurians  were  defeated  there  by  tbe  Romans, 
and  the  Qauls  by  Dolabella.  Liv.  9,  c.  39.— 
F^or.  1,  c.  13.— P/i».  8,  ep.  20. 

VAG£DauaA,  a  river  or  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gela.  8U.  14,  v.  229. 

VioftNi,  or  Vaoicnni,  a  people  of  Lignria,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
Mumsta  Vagiennomm.    Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

VAHALia,  a  river  of  modem  HMandj  now 
called  the  Waal.     TaeU.  Ann.  2,  c.  6. 

Valentia,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 

Rome. ^11.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Saguntum,  founded  by  J.  Brutus,,  and  for  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia. 

m.  A  town  of  Italy. IV.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

Yandaui,  a  people  of  Germany.  7\iciL  de 
Cwna.  0.  S. 

Vandau,  a  barbarous  people  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Germany,  connected  in  the  remo- 
test ages  with  tbe  Goths,  but  early  separated 
ftom  tnem,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  Heruli  and  Bur^undians.  The  vandalic 
tribes,  on  the  invasion  of  the  empire  bv  the 
Goths,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  ravages  committed  by  them  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  Europe.  They  fixed  them- 
selves, for  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossing  over 
into  Africa,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
the  emperors  of  Rome. 

VANOidNBs,  a  people  of  Germany.  Their 
capital,  Borbetomagns  is  now  called  Worms. 
Luean.  1,  v.  431.— Cm.  G.  l,c.  51. 

VAKinA,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Po, 
now-called  CivUa. 

YAaDANius,  otherwise   Hypanis,  now  the 

Wuban.  The  course  of  this  riyer,  which  rose  in- 

the  line  of  the  Cancasns  mons,  and  belonged  to 

Asiatic  Sarmatia,  now  forms  the  limits  of  the 
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in  Aaia,  on  th«  ade  oC  Asiatic 
1  urkey.  dn  the  Turkish  side  is  the  proviaet 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Roasia  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrackan, 

VARiNi,  a  people  of  Genaany.  TboC.^  titer. 
40. 

Vasg5ne8,  a  peofde  of  Spain,  on  die  Pyre- 
nees. They  were  so  reduced  by  a  lafliiae  by 
Melellus.  that  they  fed  on  human  fieah.  PUm. 
3,  c.  3.  They  occupied  that  part  of  Spain  which 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  name  of  Notarrtf 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Span- 
ish .tribes.  They  afterrords  effected  settle- 
ments in  GhiuL     Vid.  Amtiiamia. 

Vaticanus,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  Tiber 
and  the  Janiculum,  which  produced  wine  of  no 
great  esteem.  It  was  disregarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  oftheunwholesomeneaa  of  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  stagnated  waters.  H^ogaba- 
lus  was  the  first  who  cleared  it  of  all  disagree- 
able nuisances.  It  is  now  admired  for  aacieit 
monuments  and  pillars,  for  a  celebrated  public 
library,  and  for  the  palace  of  the  pope.  Bond. 
1,  od.  20. 

VATiENxn,  now  Sattmo^  a  river  rismg  in  the 
Alps,  and  fiilling  into  the  Po.  MartiaL  3,  ep. 
67.— P/w.  3,  c.  16. 

Ubu,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  tbe  Rhine, 
tran^)ortea  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  Agrii^menses,  mxn  his 


daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  town,  Ubiorum  OppidmB, 
is  now  Cologne.  TaciL  Gf.  28,  Awn.  id,  c.  27. 
-^Plin.  4,  c.  17.— Gm.  4,  c.  30. 

UoiNA,  or  Vedinum,  now  Udifno^  a  town  of 
Italy. 

YEcns,  the  hk  of  WigkL  south  tji  Britain. 
SuH.  a.  4. 

Veientes,  the  inhabitants  of  TeiL  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  they 
composed  were  called  Vnmiina.     Vid,  VetC 

Veii,  a  powerftil  city  of  Etmria,  ad  the  dis- 
tance of  about  12  aailes  from  Rome,  it  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  tbe  Romans,  and  was 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  b^  Camillus  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years.  At  the  tune  i^  its  destruc- 
tion, Veii  was  larger  and  far  more  magnificent 
than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situation  was  so 
eligible,  that  the  Romans,  alker  tbe  burasag  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  long  inclinesd  to 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home,  and  this  would  buve  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  opposed  by  the  authority  an^ 
eloquence  of  Camillus.  Ovid.  2,  Fkut.  v.  195^ 
— Cte.  de  Dvo.  1,  c.  44.— £&fat.  2,  SaL  3,  r.  143. 
— Liv.  5,  c.  21,  Ac 

Yelabrum,  a  marshy  piece  of  ground  on  ^ 
side  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Capitoline  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  wnere  he  built  houses.  The  pilaoe 
was  frequented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cAieese, 
and  other  commodities  were  exposed  to  sale, 
Boral.  2,  £!ii^.  3,  ▼.  229.— Oi^.  F^aA.  6,  ▼.  401. 
— TtbM.  2,  el.  5,  ▼.  33.— PIflitf.  3,  cap.  1,  ▼.  99. 

Yelia,  I.  a  maritime  town  of  Luoaiua,  Ibund- 
ed  by  a  colony  of  Phoceans,  about  600  years 
after  the  coming  of  .£neas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  neign&ourhood  was  called  VMmi 
portus.    Strab.  6.— Mela,  2,  c.  4.  de.  PKl.  10, 

c.  4. — Virr.  JBn,  6,  T.  366. II.  An  eodnence 

near  the  Roman  forum,  where  Poplicoln  boih 
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lisnaalfalioiiae.    Ia»,  9^  c  t,^Ci€,  1,  AiL  l^ 

VsuMAi  apart  of  the  ckr  of  Rome,  Mjoining 
— '  Palatuit.    It  was  abo  oae  of  the  Roman 


tribes,  iirrat  l,ep.6^  ▼.  5a— Cic.4,a4i^ic, 
ep.  1& 

yEUnu9.     Vid.  BMie, 

VauTEBNAy  or  VfiuraB,  an  ancient  town  of 
Laiiom  on  the  Appian  road,  20  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Vditemi,  It  became  a  Roman  colony.  Liv, 
8»  c  12,  dkc.— Suetin^,  in  Aug.-^JUd,  8,  v.  378,  &c. 

VBNfim,  a  people  of  Germany.  "  They  ex- 
tended along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic^  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  interior  country ;  and 
if  tiieir  name  be  remarked  subsisting  in  that  of 
l^eadem^  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  .in  a 
{nirtial  manner,  and  holding  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Passing  the  Vistula,  the  Yenedians  took  pos- 
aession  of  the  lands  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
name  is  seen  sometimes  erroneously  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  Venedians.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  definitively  marked  by  the  language. 
The  country  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenth  century  was  that  of  the  Pruzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  Borussi. 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemv ;  but  it 
ajppears  there  very  far  distant,  on  anotuer  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  the  situation  which  he 
eives  to  the  Riphean  mountains."  lyAnviUe. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinity  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  Vene- 
dians, the  former  being  a  Groihic  people,  can  on- 
ly be  connected  with  the  latter,  either  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gk>thi  from  Scandinavia,  where  the 
Vandallc  stem  may  have  been  detached,  or  at  a 
very  late  era,  when  the  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  last  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
latter  Scandinavians  may  be  called  Gk>tho- Ve- 
nedi. 

Vene-h.     Vid.  Venetia. 

Venetu,  "  the  northeast  angle  of  Italv,  form- 
ed by  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf;  to  whic£  the  name  of  Venetia,  was  assign- 
ed, from  the  Henetl,  or  Veneti,  an  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  nn- 
certainpr  seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the' 
best  informed  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  popular  opinion  identified  them 
with  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogue  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  crossed  over  into  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Antenor,  expelled  tne 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Strabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
to  be  Gauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name  in  that  country;  but  this  opinion  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  tesnmony  of  Polybius.  Hero- 
dotus, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Veneti, 
designates  them  by  the  generic  appellation  of 
nijrrians.  They  were  the  last  people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  by  that  frontier.  This  fact  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  extreme  |)o$ition 
wbirb  they  took  up,  and  from  their  having  re- 
tained possession  of  it  undisturbed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory miorms  us,  till  they  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  the  Veneti  coti- 
taios  litde  that  Is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except 


the  remarkable  feature  of  their  beiiDg  the  sola 
peojde  of  Italy,  who  not  only  offered  no  reos^ 
ance  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  evea 
at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that  power  an 
essential  service.  According  to  an  old  geogra- 
pher, they  counted  within  their  territory  nftr 
cities,  ana  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  hall. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  excellent,  and  their 
cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  horses  were  especially  noted  for  their  flet^ 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  ollen  gained  prizes 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauls  had 
been  subjugated,  attd  their  country  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependance,  the  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwilling' 
ness  to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  was  included  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi* 
leges  which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Venetia  was  consider- 
ed as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth  r^ 
gion  in  the  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentini,  M eduaci,  Cami,  and  other  smaller  n»> 
tions,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  Athesis,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
the  Alps  to  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  far 


as  the  river  Formio,  Risano,  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  the  Po  to  the  south.^  Cram. 

Venta  (Beloarum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

Winchester. II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  CaertoerU  in  Monmouthshire. III.  Ice- 

norum,  now  Norwicff. 

Veragbi,  a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Vallis  Penma.  Their  capital  was 
Oclodurus. 

Verbanus  LAcufl.  now  Maggiore,  a  lake  of 
Italy,  from  which  the'  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modem  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  extends  fifty 
miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  and  five  or 
six  in  breadth.    SUrab.  4. 

VsRCfiLLf,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Insu- 
bria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Plin, 
S,  c.  IT— Oic.  Fam.  11,  ep.  19.-5^7.  8,  v.  598. 

Veromandoi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  the  modem 
Vermandois.  The  capital  is  now  St.  Q^inHn. 
Cass.  O.  B.  2. 

VERONA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  Athesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
fbe  leader  of  the  GJauls.  C.  J^epos,  Catullus, 
and  Pliny  the  elder,  were  bom  there.  It  Ti'as 
jirl(  med  with  a  circus  and  an  amphitheatre  hj 
the  Roman  emperors,  which  still  exist,  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Plin.  9,  c.  9S. 
Strab.  5. — Ovid.  Am.  3,  ek  15,  v.  7. 

VestI Ni,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
famous  for  the  making  of'^cheese.  P/fn.3,  c 
'  b.—Martial.  13.  ep  Z\.—8trab.  5. 

Vesulus,  now  MonUe  Viso^  an  elevation 
amotig  the  Alps  of  Liguria,  where  the  P0  takes 
its  rise.  Virg.  JCn.  10,  v.  TCS.—Pltn.  3,  c.  19. 

Vesitvtos,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celeorated  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  spoke  of  V^uvins  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
first  eruptiotl  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  790i 
year  of  the  Christian  era  under  Titus.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake, which  overturn- 
ed aereral  cities  of  Cannmnia,  particularly  Panw 
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fltii  and  H«reii1aneum :  and  the  bominff  ashes 
which  it  threw  up,  were  carried  not  only  over 
the  neighboarine  country,  but  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Egypt,  Libp,  and  Syria.  T  his  erup- 
tion proved  fatal  to  Pliny  the  naturalist  From 
that  time  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and 
there  now  exists  an  account  of  twenty^ine  of 
these.  Vesuvius  continually  throws  up  a  smoke, 
and  sometimes  ashes  and  flames.  Tne  perpen- 
dicular height  of^his  mountain  is  3780  feet 
Dio.  Cass.  46.— Karro.  de  R.  1,  c.  H.—IAv.  ^, 
c.  39.^Slralf.b,'-T\icU.  Hist.  1,  c.  2.— Mela,  3, 
c  4.— P«».  6,  ep.  16.— /toZ.  12,  v.  ISO,  Ac.- 
Virg.  G.  2,  V.  m.—JHari.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
"  It  appears  to  have  t)een  at  first  known  under 
the  name  of  Vesevus;  but  the  appellation  of 
Vesvius  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it.  Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren 
towards  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level, 
and  full  of  apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire ;  whence  Strabo  was 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  though  once 
ID  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  exttn|:uished 
from  want  of  fuel.  The  volcano  was  hkewise 
apparently  extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flp- 
Tus  relate,  Spartacus  with  some  of  his  followers 
iought  refage  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain 
from  th^  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eluding  their  search."    Cram. 

Vetera  castra,  a  Roman  encampment  in 
Germany,  which  became  a  town,  now  Santen, 
near  Cleves.     Tacit.  H.  4,  c.  18.  An.  1,  c.  45. 

VmroNKs,  Vetones,  or  VectOnm.  an  an- 
cient nation  of  Spain.  SU.  3,  v.  378.— Pit*. 
95,  c.  a 

VETDLAiviA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
whose  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  badges  of  their  magis- 
terial ofiices  from  thence.  Plin.  2,  c.  103, 1.  3, 
c.  3.— jBo/.  8,  V.  484. 
Ufens,  I.  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracina. 

Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  892. II.  Another  river  of 

Pjcenum.— I*it?.  5,  c.  35. 

Via  iEMYLiA,  I.  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  .£mylius  Lepidus.  A.  U.  C.  567. 
It  led  with  the  Flaminian  roaa  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name  in 

Etruria,  which  led  from  Pisse  to  Dertona. 

11.  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,  and 
led  from  Rome^to  Capua,  and  from  Capua  to 
Brundusium,  at  the  distance  of  350  miles,  which 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  through  the  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
tumae,  Sinuessa,  Capua,  Caudium,  Beneven- 
tum,  Equotuticum,  HeMonia,  Canusium,  Ba- 
rium, Egnatia^  to  Brundusium. .  It  was  called; 
by  way  of  emmence,  regina  viarum^  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cement^  to- 
gether, that  it  remained  entire  for  manv  hun- 
dred years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
•een  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
U.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Brun- 
dusium by  Angustys. III.  There  was  also 

another  road,  called  Minucia  or  Numicia, 
which  led  to  Brundusium,  but  by  what  places 

know  uncertain. IV.  Flaminia,  was  made 

by  the  censor  Flaminius,  A.  tJ.  C.  533.    It  led 

from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  modem  town 

of  Rimini  on  tne  Adriatic,  through  the  country 
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of  the  Osci  and  fitnirians,  at  the  diataiiee  of 
about  360  miles.^— V.  Lata,  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Rome. ^VI.  Valeria,  led  fina 

Rome  to  the  conntnr  of  the  Marsi,  through  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines.  There  were,  besides, 
manv  streets  and  roads  of  inferior  note,  snch  as 
ihe  Aurelia,  Cassia,  Campania,  Ardedna,  Lar 
bicana,  Domitiana,  Ostiensis,  Prsenestxna,  &c.; 
all  of  which  were  made  and  constantly  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense. 

ViADRUs,  the  classioQ  name  of  the  Oitr, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  falls  by  thzcc 
mouths  into  the  BaUic.    PM. 

VicENTiA,  or  VicETU,  u  towu  of  Cisahrine 
Gaul,  at  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatic  TYmL 
IHsi.Z. 

ViEKNA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Naihoiiaisis,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Zjyans.  Vid.  Vtentttensis. 
Slrab.  1.— C<es.  Bdl.  0. 7,  c.  9. 

ViENNENsia,  a  district  in  Narbonensis,  **  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  its  issue  out  of 
the  lake  LemanuSf  or  of  Geneva^  to  its  mouth. 
Vteniia^  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  or  a  metropolis 
of  a  province :  the  most  considerable  or  the 
AUobroges,  quiuing  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  city  of  Vienne,  and  occupied  the  principal 
part  of  what  from  the  dauphms  of  Viennois  is 
called  Dauphine.  They  extended  in  Savoy  as 
for  as  the  position  of  Ckneva ;  which  was  one 
of  their  cities."    D^AnviUe. 

ViMfNAUs,  one  of  the  .seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
oziers  (vimines)  which  grew  there.  Servins 
Tullius,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  Jupiter 
had  a  temple  there,  whence  he  was  called  Vi- 
minalis.'    Liv.  1,  c.  H.^Varro.  L.  1$.  4,  c.  8. 

VindelIci,  an  ancient  people  of  Grermany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
pube.  Their  country,  which  was  called  Vindeli- 
cia,  forms  now  part  of  Stoabia  and  Bararia, 
and  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vmdehcoram, 
is  now  Augsburg.    Haral.  4,  od.  4,  y.  18. 

ViNoiLi,  an  extensive  people  of  Grermany, 
stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  powerful 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  veiy  different  origin  may  have  been  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
without  observing  their  affinities  or  their  difier- 
ences,  the  Romans  classed  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandalic  blood,  no  doubt,  gready 
predominated  among  these  extensive  tribes. 

ViNDONissA,  now  Wendishf  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  Aar^  in  the  territory  of  Beme. 
TUcU.  4,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

VisoRois,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called 
the  Wessr  and  falling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  ana  his  legions  were  cut  lo  pieces  there 
by  the  Germans.  VdL.  9,  c.  105.— 7>ial.  An, 
1,  c.  70, 1.  3,  c  9. 

ViscBLLJB,  now  Wellz,  a  town  of  Noricum, 
between  the  fins,  and  Murt.    Cic.  Am.  11. 

Vi8TUf.il,  a  river  foiling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
eastern  1)ouhdary  of  ancient  Germany. 

TJlpia  TrajIna.  "  The  capital  city  of  all  the 
country,  which,  under  the  name  Sarmizegtikiir 
sa,  in  that  part  of  Dacia  which  is  now  TVoimi^ 
vonto,  having  served  for  the  residence  of  Dece- 
balus,  vanquished  by  Trajan,  received  fromihis 
prince  that  of  Vlpia  TVo^fia,  with  which  the 
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priBUtiveiuuDe  was  also  associated.  Rninspro- 
serve  Uie  memoiy  of  its  ancient  macnificence 
to  the  place,  wbicb  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
herdsmen,  and  called  Warkel,  which  signifies 
the  file  or  position  of  a  citv ;  or  otherwise  Gro- 
disca^  denoting  the  same  thing."    D^AnvilU. 

UiiUBRf,  a  small  town  of  Latiam,  on  the  ri- 
ver Astora,  where  Augustas  was  educated. 
Juv.  10,  V.  lOa.— fibra*.  1,  ep.  11. 

Umbbia,  a  district  of  Italy,  "  considered  un- 
der the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north 
b^  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Qaul.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
Its  limits  to  the  west ;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  somh  it  was  divided  from  the  Sabine 
country  by  the  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
Sar  takes  its  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
Tenti ;  from  this  point  a  line  drawn  south  of 
(Hricoli,  till  it  meets  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
the  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  T^ie 
river  JEsis  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Picenum.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of 
Italjr  more  ancient  than  the  Umbri ;  ana  Dio- 
nysios  of  Halicamassus  assures  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations: 
The  Umbri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
longbefore  the  arrival  of  the  Tyrrhenian  colony. 
To  the  Greeks  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  'Of(^piM2,  ft  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  ^^pe^ ,  under  die  idea  that 
they  were  people  saved  from  a  universal  de- 
luge. Dionysiushas  farther  acouainted  us  with 
some  particulars  respecting  the  tlmbri,  which  he 
derived  from  Zenodoius,  a  Greek  of  Tnrzene, 
who  had  written  a  history  of  thus  people.  This 
aathor  appears  to  have  considered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race^  whoseprimary  seat  was  the 
coQOtry  around  Ruli,  a  district  which,  accord- 
iQgto  DionjrsiuSjWas  formerly  occupied  b^  the 
Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  fh>m  the  Um- 
bri; and  though  it  is  customary  to  regard  them 
as  belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly dafsied  and  denned,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descended  from  the  same  indigenous 
slock:  nav  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy whicn  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dialects  of  lUilv,  and  the  uniformity 
of  t(»ographical  nomenclature,  which  may  be 
traced  tnnraghout  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
SQch  an  hypothesis.  Considering  therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  pnost  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  the  popu- 
lation of  the  central  and  mountainous  parts  of 
that  country,  as  also  the  primitive  form  of  its 
language,  until  the  several  commanities  of  the 
Etruscans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  successively  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  combination  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  modifications  of  the  same  pri- 
meval tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Umbri,  there  still  remains  a  ques- 
tion which  ouerht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Boc- 
chiB,aRoman  writer  quoted  by  Solinus  and 
Isidonis,  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  same  race 
w^  the  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  has  been 
nfctM  on  the  om  handby  Clarerins  and  Maf- 


fei,  while  it  has  served  on  theotlier  as  a  fonada- 
tion  for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Bfurdetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri 
Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  conaider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  curious,  and 
not  undeserving  of  attention ;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  distantperiod,  when  the  name 
of  Gomari,  immediately  derived  fhunGomer  the 
son  of  Japhet,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  especially 
to  that  numerous  family  which  was  afterwms 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Celts.  As 
the  Etruscan  name  began  to  assume  the  asete- 
dency,  the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clined. They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours: 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri. 
It'was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
are  told,po6s^8ed  themselves  of  900  towns  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  UmbiL  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations;  as  we  are  assured  by  Strabo^  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  quarter.  Both  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  formioable  Ibe 
in  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  after  van- 
quishing and  expelling  the  Tuscans  fhim  the 
Poy  penetrated  stul  farther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
mountains.  These  were  the  Senones.  who  af- 
terwards defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
AUia,  and  sacked  their  clt^.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
this  polite  people  took  advantage  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken  place  A. 
U.  C.  446.  The  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards.** 
Cram. 

VoGfisns  MONs,  a  mountain  ridge  In  Gallia, 
stretching  from  the  country  of  the  Treveri  to  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  amon|^  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  L«uci,  Sequani;  and  givmg  rise  to 
the  Matrona,  Mosa,  Mosella,  andArar.  The 
modem  name  is  Vos^es^  though  the  whole  chain 
does  not  retain  this  appellation,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  separating  Lotharin&pa  from  AlaU 
lia.    Lucan.  1,  v.  Z&l.'-Cas.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

VoLATERRA,  a  towu  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cafl- 
cena.  "  Its  Etruscan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
numerous  coins,  was  Yelathri.  Prom  the  moou- 
roents  alone  which  have  been  discovered  within 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  no  small 
idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Its  walls  were  form- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  m&ssive  stones, 
piled  on  each  other  withom  cement ;  and  their 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinctly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tvrrh^ 
nian  city,  of  which  Anstotle,  or  the  author  ed 
Mirab.  (p.  1156)  speaks,  under  the  name  €f 
(Enarea,  is  Ftftterra.  In  the  second  Ponie  war, 
817 
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we  iadVolilttniamoDgtheother  cities  of  Etni- 
ria  that  were  zealous  iaiheir  offers  of  naTal  stores 
to  the  Roauuas.  Many  yeais  afierwards,  Vola- 
lerrs  sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  two  years 
against  SyUa ;  the  besieged  consisting  cniedv 
of  fwrsons  whom  that  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
peace  for  the  first  time  alter  so  much  bloo<&hed. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  the  wannest  regard  and  interest  for 
this  city.  Finally,  we  hear  of  Volateme  as  a 
colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus."   Cram, 

VoLCB,  or  YoLQf.  Two  people  of  Gallia 
Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  sumamed 
Arecomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narbonensis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tectosages,eztended  from  the  latter  river 
to  the  borders  of  Novem  Pooulana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Arecomici  was  Nemausus,  NimeSf 
and  that  of  the  lauer  was  Tolosa,  TotUouse,  a 
still  more  famous  city  on  the  Oarofme. 

VoLsa,  or  VoLa,  a  neople  of  Leitium.  "  No 
notice  a^peare  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Cato, 
they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines, 
and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 
The  Yolsci  had  a  peculiar  idiom,  distinct  from 
the  Oscan  and  tM.m  dialects.  Thejr  used  the 
Latin  characters,  however,  both  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  eoins.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antiom  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  or  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  that  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
it  swaimed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hard^  race, 
destined,  sajrs  the  Roman  historian,  as  it  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  to  arms, 
by  their  perpetual  hostility.  The  Volsci  were 
first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  afterwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years ;  and  though  this  account  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and  the  num- 
bers much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present"  Cram.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
tium,  Circea,  Anxur,  Corioli,  Pregellae,  Arpi- 
num,  &c.  Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  formidable  enemies,  till  they  were 
at  last  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Idv.  3  and  4.— Virg.  G.  2,  v.  168.  ^f3»r9,  v.  505, 
1.  11,  V.  546,  dtc— S^a*.  5r-~Mela,  2,  c.  4  and  5. 

YoLUBiLia,  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  F^z^ 
the  capital  of  Morocco.    Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

VoLUMNS  FANUM,  a  temple  in  Etrnria,  sar 
cred  to  the  eoddess  Volumna,  who  presided  over 
the  wUl  and  over  complaisance,  where  the  states 
of  the  country  used  to  assemble.  VUerbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  2.  • 

Urba,  now  Orh^,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TJrbinum,  now  UrHiuff  a  town  of  Umbria. 
Plin,  3,  c.  14. 

Uaoo,  now  Gorgona^  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  LegKom,  famous  for  an- 
chovies.   PZt».  3,c.  6. 

Vnetm,  or  Ustfu,  a  people  of  Germany. 
Cos,  BelL  G.  L  c.  1,  &c. 
»18 


TJtbim.  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  JMbniMi^,  fiiUhig 
into  the  Adriatic  by  Ravenna.    Uv.  5,  c.  35. 

UncA,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of  Af- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  die 
same  bay  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Tyrian  col- 
ony above  287  years  before  Carthage.  It  had 
a  large  aiKl  commodious  harbour,  and  it  became 
the  metro]X)lis  of  Africa  aAer  the  destruciioD  of 
Carthage  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  ^Ro- 
mans granted  it  all  the  lands  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
deatn  of  Cato,  who  from  thence  is  called  Uli- 
censiSy  or  of  Utica.  Strab.  n.-^lMcan.  6,  v.  306. 
-"Jiutin.  18,  c.  4.— P««.  16,  c.  40.— X*i?.  25,  c 
31.— S«.  3,  V.  242.— fliw^a/.  1,  ep.  90,  v.  613. 

VuLCANi  INSULA,  or  VuLCANU,  a  name  given 
to  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  sow 
called  LinarL  Virg.  JE%.  8,  v.  4SS.  They  re- 
ceived it  because  there  were  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

VuLTORNUM ,  a  town  of  Camnani«jneaf  the 
month  of  the  Vultumus.    lAv,  95,  c  w.-^PUh. 

3,  c.  6. ^Also  an  ancient  name  of  Cspoai 

Liv.  4,  c.  37. 

VuLTOBNUs,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in 
the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Seaatterpassiugby  the  town  of  Capua.  LtusreL 

6,  664.— Vir^.  Mn.  7,  v.  729. ^The  god  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  b^  that  name.  Var- 
ro.  de  L.  L.  4,  c.  5.— The  wind  which  received 
the  name  of  Vultumus  when  it  blew  from  the 
side  of  the  Vultumus,  highly  incommoded  tlie 
Romans  ai  the  battle  of  Canns.  Lh.  Si,  e. 
43  and  46. 

VuLfliNDM,  a  town  of  Etniria,  where  Sejanot 
was  bom. 

UxANTis,  now  UskatU,  an  island  on  the  cosst 
of  BrUamy. 

UxELLoouNUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  defended  \jf 
steep  rocks,  now  Pueeh  d'lssolu.  Cos.  B.  G. 
8,c.33. 

UxENTUM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  UgnU- 

Uxu,  mountains  oi  Armenia,  with  a  nation 
of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  rises  in  Iheir  country,  filr**— 
Diod, 

UzTTA,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  destroyed 
by  Csesar.    Hist,  de  Afric.  41,  Ac 


XANTm,  I.  a  people -of  Thrace. 11.  The 

inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia.    Vtd.  Xanthis. 

Xeea,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xerex^  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  battle  over  Roderic,  king  of 
the  Goths.  # 

XiPHONTA,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  at  the 
north  of  Syracuse,  now  Cruee.  Strab.  6. — ■ 
Also  a  town  near  it,  now  Augusta, 

Xois,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.    Strab.    17. 

XtnrmA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  of 
Leontiom  in  Sicily.    Diod.   5. 

XtlenopSlis,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  W^ 
P2tii.6,  C.23. 


Zabatds,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  mtoAe 
Tigris,  near  which  the  tea  thooflwd  G«*» 
stopped  in  their  retwn.   JSisHtpktm* 
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Zacynthds.  The  island  of  Zacynthus,  now 
called  Zamie,  is  sitnale  at'  the  south  of  Cepha- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  aboat  60  miles  in  circumference.  Liv.  26,  c. 
U.^PHn,  4,  c.  ^^.^Strah.  2  and  B.—Afeto,  2, 
c.  l.^Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  346, 1.  9,  v.  24.— OriJ. 
deArt.  Am.  2,y.  432.— Pa«5.  4,  c.  ^r-Virg. 
Mn,.  3,  V.  270. 

Zaorcb,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.    Strab.  11. 

Zama,  or  Zagma,  L  a  town  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  there  over  the  great  An- 
nibal,  B.  C.  202.  MeteUos  besieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  After 
Juba's  death  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Hirl.  Af.  91.— C.  Nep.  in  Annib.—Liv.  30,  c. 
^.^SaUust.  de  Mg.^FUr,  3,  c.  V^Ital.  3, 

V.  261.— 5K«r*.  17. II.  A  town  of  Cappado- 

cia.— ^III,  Of  Mesopo(amia. 
.  Zanci^b,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
name  fh>m  its  afipearing  like  a  scythe  which 
was  called  <aMrX«vm  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, or,  as  others  say,  because  the  scythe  with 
which  Saturn  mutilated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
beoiuse,  as  Diodorus  reports,  a  person  named 
ZancltB  had  either  built  or  exercised  its  sove- 
reignty. Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
mians,  497  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
three  years  after  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilaus, 
the  Messenian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  gaye  it 
the  name  of  his  native  country,  and  called  it 
JMtoantf.  It  was  founded,  as  most  chronolo- 
gists  support,  abovt  1068  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  by  the  pirates  oi  Cumae  in  Itaty.  and 
peopled  by  Samians,  lonians,  and  Chalcidians. 
Sbrab,  e.—Dukl.  4.— iW.    1,  v.  662.— Oruf. 


FTiut.  4,  v.  499.  jm,  14,  v.  6,  1. 16,  y.  290.- 
Paus.  4,  c.  23. 

Zela,  or  Zeua,  I.  a  town  of  Pontus,  near 
the  river  Ljrcus,  where  Ceesar  defeated  Phania- 
ces,  son  of  Mithridates.  In  expressing  this 
victory,  the  general  used  the  woras  veni.  vidi, 

vici.     Suei.  Cos.  Sl.^BiH.  Alex.  72. 11. 

A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida. ^III. 

Another  bf  Lycia. 

Zbphtrium,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Gras- 
cia  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence,  according 
to  some,  the  Locrians  are  called  Epizephirii, 

II.  A  town  of  Cilicia.     Idv.  33,  c.  20. 

III.   A  cape  of  Crete,  now  San  Zuane. 

IV.  Of  Pontus,  Ac. 

Zepht RUM,  a  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cy- 

})rus,  where  Venus  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
emy  Philadelphus,  whence  she  was  called  Ze- 
pkyria.  It  was  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  made 
an  offering  of  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

Zerynthus,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.  The  epithet  of  Zeryn- 
thius  is  applied  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  Venus. 
Ovid.  Vnst.  1,  el.  9,  v.  19— jLw.  38,  c.  41. 

ZncARA,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  12  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Plin.  5, 
C.24. 

!?iNGi8,  a  promontory  of  JEthiopia,  near  &e 
entrance  of  the  Red  Bea,  now,  Cape  Orfwi. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  .£gean  Sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
strains  of  Orpheus.    Mela^  2,  c.  2. — Herodot. 

ZoROANnA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  between  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
Sows.    Piin.  6.  c.  27. 

Zucms,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  famous  )br 
a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish.    8trii>.  17. 
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Abamtsi,  a  warlike  people  of  Pelcpomiesas, 
who  built  a  town  in  Pdocis,  called  Aba,  aller 
their  leader  Abu,  whence  also  their  name  ori- 
ginated ;  they  afterwards  went  to  Euboea.  Vid, 
AbamHs,    Berodot.l,c.}4S. 

Abaktub,  and  Abantl&des,  a  patronymic 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argoe, 
soch  as  Acrisins,  Danae,  Perseus,  Atalanta, 
Ac.  Ovid, 

AsANTinAa,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
after  he  had  murdered  Clinias,  the  father  of 
Arafns.  He  was  himself  soon  after  assassinat- 
ed, B.C.  951.    PUU^inArtU. 

AbIru.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

ABARU8,an  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidionsly 
deserted  Crassus  in  his  expeditioD  against  Par- 
tlua.  AffpiatL  in  Parik.  He  is  caUed  Meze- 
Tesby  Flor.  3,  c.  11,  and  Ariamnes  by  PhU.  m 
Crass. 

^BAS,  L  the  11th  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Be- 
Ins,  some  say  of  Lyncens  and  Hypermnestra, 
was  famous  for  his  ffenins  and  valour.  He  was 
father  to  Prestos  and  Acrisins,  by  Ocalea,  and 
boilt  Abee.  He  reigned  83  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Pom.  si,  c.  16.  1.  10,  c.  Z6.^B^gin,  170,  Ac. 

ApoUod.  %  c  d. 11.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

tbe  Spartans  erected  a  statne  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Ptms. 
10,  c  9. IIL  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one  on  history,  tae  other  on  rhetoric :  the 

time  in  which  he  lived  is  unknown. IV.  A 

man  who  wrote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is 
quoted  by  Servius  in  Virg,  JEn,  9. 

ABDALONims,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  SidoD,  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
selzhe  worked  in  a  garden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Strato,  the  deposed  monarch,  and  enlarged  his 
possessions  on  account  of  the  great  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct  JuOin,  11,  c.  10.— 
Cwrt.  4,  c.  Ir^Diad.  17. 

Abelux,  a  noble  of  Saguntum,  who  favour- 
ed the  par^of  the  Romans  against  Carthage. 
i;^.99,c.9fiL 

Aid.  a  nation  between  Scythia  and  Thrace. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  celibacy, 
and  enemies  to  war.  Homer.  11. 13,  v.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  Oinri,  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  after  they  had  been  independent 
since  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

ABCBcairos,  a  Boeotian  general,  killed  with 
a  thofosand  men,  in  abattle  at  ChBenmea  against 
Ike  JStoliaas.    PUa.  t»  Aral, 

ABORubna,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italv; 
ar.  aoeoiding  to  othm,^natioii  conducted  py 
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Saturn  into  Latium  where  they  taucht  the  vx 
of  letters  to  Evander,  the  king  of  the  counny. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latini,  from  LsliniB, 
one  of  their  kings.  They  assisted  JSness 
against  Tumus.  Rome  wasouilt  in  their  coos- 
try.  The  word  signifies  ipitkmit  origim,  or 
whose  origin  is  noUnunonj  and  is  geneially  ap- 
plied to  the  original  inhabitants  of  any  conntiy. 
lAv.  1,  c.  1,  Ac.— XHoays.  Hal.  1.  c.  la— ^^ 
Urn.  43,  c.  L-^Plin.  3,  c  b.-Sirai.  5. 

ABRAnlTBS,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  his 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  bj  Cy- 
rus, and  humanehr  treated,  surrendered  himself 
and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  battle  which  he  undertook  in  the 
cause  of  Cyrus,  and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on 
his  corpse.  Cyrus  raised  a  monument  on  their 
lomb.    JCenopk.  Ctfrop.  5,  6,  dec. 

ABaENTius,  was  made  governor  of  Tfuen- 
tum  by  Annibal.  He  betrayed  his  trust  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  favours  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  annj. 
Pobiftm.  8. 

ABaoodMAB,  son  of  Darius,  was  in  the  annj 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  wss 
killed  at  Theimopylse.  Bsrodoi,  7,  c  S9i- 
Pka,  in  Ckom. 

ABRonjBTOs,  a  name  given  to  ParrhssiiB 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  nuft- 
ner  of  his  living.     Vid,  Parrkasius, 

Abbon.  I.  an  Athenian^  who  wrote  some  tresr 
tises  on  the  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.    Only  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.    Suidas. 11.  A  grammarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome. — ^ni 
Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  onTheocritm. 
IV.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycuigns  the  ora- 
tor.   Plat,  in  10.  Orat. V.  A  native  of  A^ 

gos.  famous  for  his  debauchery. 

Abrontots,  an  Athenian  very  scrriceaWe  to 
Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to  Spaita.  7^ 
cyd.  1,  c.  9l.'-Ekrodat,  8.  c.  SI.     ^ 

Abronius,  Silo,  a  Latm  poet  in^e  Angm- 
tan  age.    He  wrote  some  fables.    Senee. 

Abrotonum,  the  mother  of  Thenustoclea 
PJnU.  in  T^cm.  ^^ 

AbrtpAlm,  an  ally  of  Rome,  driven  iroa 
his  possessions  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia.    Liy.  43,  c.  13  and  41. 

Abclites,  governor  of  Susa,  betnyed  ii» 
trust  to  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  with  « 
province.    Cwrt.  6,  c.  ^-^Diod.  17. 

AcAcnis,  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  dm  A* 
peror  Julian. 

ru.Paitin. 
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Acck  LAUBsmu  L  The  Romans  yeariy 
eelebnledoeilaiii  lesdyals,  vid.  LoMirenkUia  in 
hoooar  of  another  prostitale  of  the  same  name, 
vbich  arose  from  tnis  circnmsCance :  the  keep- 
er of  the  teoiple  of  Hercales,  ooe  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  tnegod  one  oi  the  number,  on  con- 
ditton  that  if  Hercnles  was  defeated  he  should 
make  him  a  present,  bnt  if  he  conquered,  he 
should  be  entertained  with  an  ele^t  feast,  and 
share  his  bed  with  a  beantifhl  lemale.  Her- 
cules was  Tictorioos,  and  necoirdingly  Acca  was 
condooted  to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 
go  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
first  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarrutins,  an  old 
unmarried  man^  who,  not  displeased  with  Acca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  and  made  her  the  heiress  of 
all  his  possessions.  These,  at  her  death,  she 
gave  to  the  Roman  people,  whence  the  honours 
paid  to  her  memory.    PltU.  Quasi,  Ram.  <f» 

m  Bomul. ^11.   A  companion  of  Camilla. 

Virg.  ^Bn.  11,  F.  890.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcQA,  or  Atia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julia  and  M. 
Alius  Balbus,  was  the  motner  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.    Dio.-^SueL  in  Aug. 

4. II.  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  whose 

cause  was  elegantly  pleaded  by  Pliny.  Plin, 
6,ep.33. 

Aocius,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Gtuintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
UDpolished  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  ofthe  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  but  of 
his  numerous  pieces  only  some  or  the  names  are 
known ;  and  among  these,  his  Nuptise,  Merca- 
lor,  Ne^tolemus,  Pboenice,  Medea,  Atreus, 
&c  The  great  marks  of  honour  which  he  re- 
ceired  at  Rome,  may  be  collected  from  this  cir- 
cgmstance,  that  a  man  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his  name 
without  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  a^ 
preserved  in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  He  died 
about  ISO  years  B.  C.  Horat,  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56.-- 
Ooid.  An.  1,  el.  15,  v.  19.— Qieiw^l.  10.  c.  1.— 

Ck.  ad  AtL  4^  in  Br,  dM  Orai.  3,  c  16. II 

A  &mou8  orator  of  Pisaurum  in  Cicero's  age. 
— in.  Labeo,  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  Peri. 
1,  y.  50.-^ — rv.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the  Vol- 
sci,  very  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  his  countrymen,  fled  to  him, 
aad  led  his  annies  against  Rome.  Lin,  3,  c. 
37.— Karf.  in  Coriol. 

Acco,  a  general  ofthe  Senones  in  Gaul. 
OoL  BtU.  GdU.  6,  c.  4  and  44. 

AcebItos.  a  soothsayer,  who  remained  alone 
at  Delphi  wnen  the  approach  of  Xerxes  fright- 
ened away  the  inhabitants.    Htrodot,  8,  c.  37. 

Acesbas,  a  priesi  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who 
married  Dido.    Vid.  SicA^eus.    JusHn,  10,  c.  4. 

Acesm,  aon  of  Crinisus  and  Sgeata,  was 
king  of  the  country  near  Drepannm  in  Sicily. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly eotertained  iEneas  during  his  voyage,  and 
helped  him  to  buiy  his  father  on  mount  Kryx. 
in  commemoration  of  this,  Mneas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Aoesta,  from  Acestes.  virg,  Mn. 
5,v.'M6. 

AcBSTOodsDs,  a  Greek  historian,  who  men- 
tions the  review  which  Xerxes  made  of  his 
forces  before  the  battle  oX  Salamis.  PhU,  in 
T%em. 

Acorn  I.  the  descendants  of  Achseus,  at  first 
inhabitea  the  country  near  Argos,  but,  being 
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driven  oat  by  the  Heraclids  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians, 
whose  twelve  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The 
names  of  these  cities  are  Pelena,  J^gira,  ^ges, 
Bura,  Trittta,  £gion,  Rhypie,  Olenos,  HeUce, 
Patrse,  Dyme,  and  Pharse.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  three  last  be^an  a  famous  ccmfederacy, 
984  years  B.  C.  which  continued  formidable 
upwards  of  130  years,  under  the  name  of  the 
Acktian  league^  and  was  most  ijlnstrions  whilst 
supported  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Aratas  and  Philopoemen.  Their  arms  were  di- 
rected against  the  iEtoUans  for  three  years,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  they 
grew  powerful  by  the  accession  of  neighbou?^ 
mg  states,  and  freed  tbeir  country  from  foreien 
slavery,  till  at  last  they  were  attacked  by  tne 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  hostilities,  the 
Achaean  league  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Achseans  extended  the  borders  of  their 
country  by  conquest,  and  even  planted  colonies 

in  Magna  Qrsecia. The  name  of  Aduei  is 

^erally  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrin^ 
mately  by  the  noets.  Vid.  Achaia.  Berodoi.  L 
c.  145, 1.  8,  c.  36.— Stat.  T%A.  3,  v.  164.— i»o^. 
—Uv.  1,  27,  32,  9ui.—Phd.  in  Phiiop.—P&n. 
4,  c  6.— Owd.  Ma.  4,  V.  606.— i»«w.  7,  c.  1,  &c. 

J II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  borders  of 

the  Euxine.     Ovid.  de.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

AcBJBMENKS,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Achemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  kings  were  members.  Cambyses,  son  of 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed  charged  bia  nobles, 
and  particularly  the  Achaemenides,  not  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Berodat.  1, 
c.  125,  1.  3,  c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  W.—Horat.  2,  od.  12. 

V.  21. II.  A  Persian,  made  governor  oi 

Egvpt  by  Xerxes,  B.  C.  484. 

AcHsua,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia^  hung  by  his 

subjects  for  his  extortion.    Otid.  in  i. IL 

A  son  of  Xuthus  of  Thessaly.  He  fled,  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  Pelopon- 
nesos;  where  the  inhabitants  were  called  from 
him  Achsei.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Thes- 
saly. SIfrab.  8.— Poms.  7,  c.  1. III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  43  tragedies,  of 
which  some  of  the  titles  arepreserved,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linns,  Cycnus,  Eumenides,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pirithous,  Theseus,  (Edipus,  ftc;  of  these 
only  one  obtained  the  prize.    I^e  lived  some 

time  after  Sophocles. IV.  Another  of  Syrar 

cuse,  author  of  ten  tragedies. V.  A  relation 

oif  Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  king's  provinces  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  disputed 
for  8  vears  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  be- 
trayed by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cut  off, 
and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass,  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.    Polyb.  8. 

AcHAicuM  BBLLUM.     Via.  Aekai. 

Achates,  a  ftriend  of  JSneas,  whose  fidelity 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Fid^u  Achates  became 
a  proverb.     Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  316; 

Achillas,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  the  Great.  Plat,  in  Pomp. — 
Lucan.  8,  v.  &^. 

AcmLLEus,  or  Aquileus,  a  Roman  general 
in  Efnrpt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
belied,  and  for  five  years  maintained  the  impe- 
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rial  dignity  at  AlaxtBdria.  Dioelenan  at  laat 
marched  against  him ;  and  because  he  had  sup- 
ported a  long  siege,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  deyoared  by  lions. 

AdDLLfiia,  a  poem  of  Statius^  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
this  famous  hero.     Vid.  Statiui. 

AcasLLBBf  I.  the  son  of  Peleos  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunced  him 
in  the  QtyXr  and  made  eveiv  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  ny  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  master  of  music:  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  oeasts,  rendered 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
quence by  Phcenix.  whom  h»  ever  afle^  loved 
and  respected.  Toetis  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  wnere  she  knew  he 
was  to  perish,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Ly  comedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
mus.  As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles.  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  tne  habit  of  a  merchant,  an^  ex- 
poeed  jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  cboos- 
mg  the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war,  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamenmon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to- bis  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  L^messus,  For  this  affront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenue.  Vid.  Palrodus,  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
£uher  to  ransom  and  carry  away  Hector's  bc^y. 
In  the  lOth  vear  of  the  war,  Achilles,  wascharm- 
ed  with  Pofyexena ;  and  as  be  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  btrried  at  Si- 
gseum ,  and  divine  honours  werepaid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memory.  The  Thessalians 
yearly  sacrificed  a  black  and  awhile  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reoorted  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  or  Troy ;  but  others  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  ailer  his  death,  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  ihe  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysium.  Vid. 
Lnue.  When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years 
of  military  fame  and  glory :  and  that  to  his 
honour,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  Xfinoph. 
de  venat.^Plut.  in  Alex.^De  fade  in  Orbe 
lAm,  De  music,  De  amic.  fimU.  Q^ast.  Grac. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18,  SLC—Diod.  ll.—Siat.  AckU.— 
Ovid.  Met.  12,  fab.  3,  &c.  Trist.  3,  el.  5,  v. 
37,  dtc.— Fir^.  JEn.  1,  v.  472,  488,  1.  2,  v.  275, 
1.  6,  y.  58,  Ac^^Apottod.  3,  c.  IZ.—Hygin.  fab. 
96,  and  110.— S^oft.  14.— Pii».  35,  c.  16.— 


Jlfez.  TVf.  Onu:n-^B9nL 6^  1.  od.  19, od, 

4 and  16,l.4,od.6,  3.  ep.  %  v.  48.— £b».A 
4*  Od.-^JHafS    Crtk    1,  2^   3,   iut.—Dmn 

V.  86$.— ^11.  A  man  who  institntcd  ostracism 

at  Alliens. III.  Tatios,  a  natiTe  of  Akxao' 

dria,  in  the  axe  of  the  emperor  Glandius,  boi 
originally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christiaaiijr 
and  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mixed  hinoiy 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  tactics,  • 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophoo  and  Un- 
cippe,  die.  Some  manuscripts  of  his  woriis  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  hbn- 
ries.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  thit  in 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1640. 

Acaivx,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
eos  and  Lacedaemon  before  the  retain  of  the 
Heraclids,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  80  years  aiter  the  Trqjan  wtr. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  knians 
from  iEgialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  country  Achaia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  appeUaiion 
of  Aehivi  is  indiscriminately  a]^liedt^  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  Qreeks.  Poms,  7,  c  I, 
dLC.     Vid.  Achaia, 

AcmjkD£in,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  bf 
Aristomenes.    Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

AacHdRius,  a  general  with  Brennns,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Oauls  undertook  against 
Paeonia.    Paus.  10,  c.  10. 

AciLiA,  I.  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans. 11. 

The  mother  of  Lucan. 

AauA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  556,4)y  Acil- 
ius  the  tribune  for  the  plantation  of  five  colonies 

in  Italy.  lAv.  32,  c.  29. Another,  called  also 

Calpumia,  A.  U.  C.  684,  concening  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  pravisces. 

AauiTS  Balbos,  (M.)  I.  was  consul  vith 
Ponius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.  Plin,  2,  c.  66. — ► 
II.  Glabrio,  a  tribime  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etmria. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  K, 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Anliochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. He  stood  for  the  cejisorship  againtf 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures used  by  his  competitor.  JustviL  31,  c  6. 
—Lit).  30.  c.  40, 1.  31,  c.  50,  I.  35,  c.  10,  Ac 

IIL  The  son  of  the  preceding  erected  a  teni- 

ple  to  Pietv,  which  his  rather  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  agaunst  Antiochus.  He 
raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father^  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  wasboflt 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment  Vd. 
Max.  2,  c.  5. rv.  A  man  accused  of  extor- 
tion, and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Cssar  in 
the  civil  wars.  Cos.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  15.— V. 
A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitiaa 
because  he  fonght  with  wild  beasts.  The  tne 
cause  of  this  murder  was,  that  yoimg  Gtobnc 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefon 
envied.    Juv.  4,  v.  94. 

AcoNTius.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

AcRAGALLiDfi,  a  dishcmcst  nation  livinr  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    .^Ssei.  eanfn  Ctes^  , 

Aoaina,  a  fireedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Ai» 
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to  rihnte  tlM  temples  of  the  gods.  71m.  An, 
15,  c  46,1. 16,  e.^ 

AauooFHloi,  an  Ethiopian  natioii,  who  fed 
Bpon  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their  40th 
year.    Diod.  S.—Plin.  11,  c.  29.—8lrab.  16. 

AcaioN,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lo- 
cris.     Cic.  defin,  &,  c.  99.  - 

AcamoHius,  a  patroDymic  applied  to  the 
Aleves,  from  Acnsins,  or  Irom  a  daughter  of 
Acrisios  of  the  same  name.  Fir^..^£?».'7,v.410. 

AcaiBiuB.     Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRON,  L  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulus in  single  combat,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines.  His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
Fereirius.  Phbt.  in  JRimul. II.  A  physi- 
cian of  Agrigentnm,  B.  C.  439,  educated  at 
Athens  with  Empedocles.  He  wrote  physical 
treatises  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
Athenians  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  near  the 
houses  of  the  infected.  Plin.  29,  c.  L-^PluL  in 
Jnd. 

AcROPiToa,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  who 
obtained  pait  of  Media  after  the  king's  death. 
Justin.  13,  e.  4. 

AcROTATOs,  I.  a  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son 

called  Areus.    Pom.  I,  c  13, 1.  3,  c.  6. II. 

A  son  of  Areus,  who  was  greatly  loved  byChe- 
Hdonis,  wife  of  Cleonymus.   This  amour  dis- 

f  leased  her  husband,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
Ipirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  When  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  Acrotatus  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  who  congrat- 
ulated Chelidonis  on  being  mistress  to  such  a 
warlike  lover.    PhU.  in  Pyrrh. 

AcTU,  I.  the  mother  of  Augustus. II. 

Games  sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Augustus  over  M .  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium.  They  were  celebrated  every  third,  some- 
times fifth  year,  with  great  pomp,  and  the  Lace- 
demonians had  the  care  of  them.  Pint  m  An- 
tm.'-Strab.  7.—  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  280, 1. 8,  v.  675. 
III.  A  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  Pint,  in  Cic. 

AcnslNEs,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
ed Egypt  and  expelled  king  Ama.sis.    Diod.  1. 

AcTius  Nfvios,  I.  an  au^ur,  who  cot  a  load- 
stone  in  two  with  a  razor,  before  Tarquin  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill 

as  an  augur.     Flar.  1.  c.  b.-^iAv.  1,  c.  36. 

II.  Labeo.     Vid,  Labeo. 

Acrdaius  Naso,  M.  a  Roman  historian.  Sue^ 
ton.  in  Jul.  9. 

AccLEo,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  as 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  understanding  as  for 
his  knowledge  of  law.  He  was  uncle  to  Cicero. 
Cic.  in  Orat.  1,  c.  43. 

ACUSII.AUS,  I.  an  historian  of  Argos,  often 
quoted  by  Josephns.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
in  a  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  omameoL 
Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  c.  29-— S^irfw. — IL  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  GallML 

AcoiTCUs,  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  name  of  Leones, 
Gemini,  Anus,  Boeotia,  &c. 

Ada,  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria ;  Irat  being  ex- 
pelled by  her  yonnjger  brother,  she  retired  to 
Alind»,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adopciitf  him  as  her  soil     Oitrt,  %  e.  8.— 


Adadb,  a  native  of  Mitylcne,  who  wrote  a 
Greek  treatise  on  statuaries.    Aihm.  13. 

AnBLPmus,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  into  Parthia, 
of  which  ne  wrote  the  history.    SPrab.  11. 

Adoandestriub,  a  prince  of  Ghiul,  who  sent 
to  Rome  for  poiscm  to  destroy  Amunius,  and 
was  answered  by  the  senate,  that  the  Romans 
fouffht  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.     Tac.  An.  2,  c.  88. 

Adherbal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  and  ^^randson 
of  Masinissa,  was  besi^^ed  at  Cirta,  and 
put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly  implor- 
mg  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.  C.  112.     SaOust,  in 

AixatOrxz,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gain  Antony's  fovour,  slaughtered,  in  one  night, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colpny  of  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus.  He  was  taken  at  Aciium, 
led  in  triumph  by  Augustus,  and  strangled  in 
prison.    Strab.  12. 

AdibiaIntds,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spartans.  AU  the  men  of 
the  fleet  were  pot  to  death,  except  Adimantus, 
because  he  had  opposed  the  designs  of  ius  coun- 
trymen, who  intended  to  mutiltUe  ail  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenoph.  Hist.  Qr<Bc.  Pausanias  says. 
4,  c  17,  L  10,  c  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  bribied 

him. II.  A  brother  of  Plato.     Laert.  3. 

III.  A  Corinthian  general,  who  reproached 
Themistocles  with  his  exile. 

Admktdb.     Vid.  Part.  III. 

Adrastcs,  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  LysimacheL 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  l>eing  banishea 
firom  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus.  The  king  assisted  hiis  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  bis  most  famous  generals.  All  pe- 
rished in  the  war  except  Adrastus,  who,  witn  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theses  against  the 
Thebans,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  Ai- 
gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseus  went  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  was  victorious.  Adrastus,  after  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioneilbythe 
death  of  his  son  iEgialeus.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  memory  at  Sicyon,  where  a  solemn 
festival  was  annually  celebrated.  Homer..  JLb. 
^Virg.  j¥hi.  6,  V.  4S(l—Apollod.  1,  c  9,  1.3, 
c.  r—Stat.  TM.  4  and  b.—Hifgin.  fab.  68,  69 
and  70.— Pa«M.  1,  c  39, 1.  8,  c.  25,  L  10,  c.  90. 

— Berodot.  5,  c  67,   &c. II.  A  peripatetic 

philosopher,  disciple  to  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  coj^  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre^ 

served   m   the  Vatican III.   A  Phrygiah 

prince,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his 
son  Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastus 
slew  the  yoimg  prince,  and  in  his  despair  kill- 
ed himself  on  nis  grave.  Herodot,  I,  c.  35, 
Ac 

AdrijLnus,  or  Hadrianub,  I.  the  15th  empe- 
ror of  Rome.  He  is  represented  as  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  austere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wafl  between  the 
modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  80 
miles  long  to  protect  the  Britons  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  bat- 
tle 500,000  Jews  who  had  rolled,  and  bnilt  a 
city  on  the  ruiaa  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  eolM 
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JBtiiL  His  memoiy  was  so  Tctcnlive;  that  he 
remembered  every  incidoit  of  his  life,  and 
knew  aU  the  soldiers  of  his  araiy  by  name. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  Iodj; 
beard,  and  this  he  did  to  hide  the  watts  on  his 
lace.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
Hot  through  necessity,  but  for  ornament.  Adri- 
an went  always  bareheaded,  and  in  loLg 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  followed  the  virtues 
of  hia  adopted  father  and  predecessor  Trajan  \ 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  account-boobs, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
p^e  with  the  Parthians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  of  pimishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
more  than  from  the  effects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
.  els  of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  dts)4ay  of  impe- 
rial pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buted impELrtialivj  and  public  favour  was  court- 
ed b^  condescendmg  behaviour,  and  the  meaner 
familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  is  stated  that  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  lenity  to- 
waras  the  Christians  was  disproved,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  astatue  to  Jupiter  on  tne  spot  where  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  moimt 
CalvaiT.  The  weight  of  diseases  became  in- 
t<4erahlie.  Adrian  attempted  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  hands,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  and  pub- 
lished it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tics. He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Baiae,  July  10, 
A.  D.  138,  in  the  72a  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

reign  of  21  years.     IHo. II.  A  rhetorician 

of  Tjrre  in  the  age  of  M.  Antonius,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metamorphoses,  besides  other 
treatises  now  lost.  ' 

JEacidas,  a  kingof  Epirus,  son  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  brother  to  Olympias.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his^bjects  for  nis  continual  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhus,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucus,  king  of  niyn- 
cum,  educated.    Paus.  1,  c.  11. 

jEacus.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

JBantIdcs,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  intimate 
with  Darius.   He  married  a  daughter  of  Hip- 

S'as,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Thucyd.  6,  c  59. 
.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

JEiTOT,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
dea^  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
havug  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  crossing  the  Achelous  should  ob- 
tain the  kingdom,  Polyclea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  tier  brother  to  carry  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
the  opposite  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  tnat  the  kingdom 
was  her  own.  ^atus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
matioo,and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  her.  Their  son  Thessalus 
gave  hjs  name  to  Thessaly.    PoVy€en.  8. 

JEiDictLA  Rroicuu,  a  temple  raised  to  the  god 
<ii  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
the  battle  of  Cannfle,HannibiBil  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  which  caused  so  much  joy  in 
Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple  to  the 
god  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worshipped  at 
Spaita.  PM.  ilk  Lfc.  Agid.  ^  Oeom,  Pansa- 
luaa  also  acBtioQs  a  4Mr  ycXMm. 


JSniUBs,  Roman  magiatntM  tlial  had  iks 

care  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqnedoeis,  and 
examined  the  weights  and  mcasurea,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  sold  without  its  due  value.  There 
were  three  difoent  sorts :  the  iEdika  PUkU^ 
or  Mnontg  the  M^orts  iBdiks.  and  Uie 
iEdiles  Cereales.  The  plebeian  ediles  veie 
two,  first  created  with  the  tribunea;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  minute  afEurs  oif  the  sotfe, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  sUeeis. 
They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the  city,  lod 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  Ms- 
joresandCerealeshad  greater  pnvil»Ba,thoagh 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  lalwur  of  thepldbeian 
ediles ;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chairs. 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  snd  vis 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  honoors  id 
the  republic.  The  ediles  were  chosen  fimn  the 
plebeians  for  127  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  338.  Var- 
TO  de  L.  L.  4.  c.  14.— Ci«.  Legib.  3. 

iEuTcius,  VAL.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  sge 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams.  ' 

jEoni,  or  Hanoi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  van  of 
Caesar.  When  their  country  was  invaded  by 
this  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the  bead  ^ 
a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  Sequaniandtbeir 
partisans,  ana  they  had  established  their  supe- 
riority in  frequent  baules.  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Sequani  olnainea  the  assis- 
tance of  Ariovistus,  king  of  Germany,  and  soqd 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Cssar 
changed  the  face  of  afiairs,  the  JEdui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  the 
artful  Roman,  by  employing  one  faction  against 
the  other,  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all, 
(iiough  the  insurrection  of  AnoLbioriZj  and  that 
more  powerfully  ^pported  by  Vercuigetorix, 
shook  for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  ifi 
Gaul,  and  checked  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 
C€U.  in  BeU.  G. 

MoExn,    Vid.  Part  III. 

.£giale,  a  daughter  of  Adrastns  and  wife  of 
Diomedes. 

JEauLKoa.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iEoiALUs,  I.  son  of  PhoToneus,  was  iiitrts|- 
ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia by  kingApis 
going  to  Egypt.  Peloponnesus  was  called  iEgia' 

lea  fVom  him. 11.  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdom  of  Sicyon,  9091  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

^GiNETA  Paulus,  s  physiclau  bom  in  Mgt 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  and  first  deserved  to  be 
called  man-midwife.  He  wrote  De  lU  Mua, 
in  seven  books. 

JSoiNfeTEs,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  instituted  his  famous  laws.   Pt!^' 

1»  ^-  ^' 

-fioisTHUs,  king  of  Argos,  was  scai  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  daughter  Pelqfwa.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  his  brother  Atreus,  was  Idd^ 
the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  son  bom  of  himself  and  his  dangbter. 
To  avoid  such  an  incest,  Pelopea  had  been  c(«* 
secrated  to  the  service  of  Minerva  by  ber  faAer, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  ^<^ '^ 
vished  her  without  knowing  who  she  "^f^^ 
lopea  kept  the  sword  of  her  ravisher,  and  find- 
ing it  to  be  her  father's,  exposed  the  child  v 
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had  biOi«bl  fiHtk  The  child  was  pmerred, 
•Adi  when  grown  u^  presented  with  the  sword 
of  his  mothei's  lavisher.  Pelopea,  soon  after 
this  melancholy  mdrenrvure,  had  married  her  un- 
cle Atreus,  who  received  into  his  house  her  na- 
tural son.  As  Thvestes  had  debauched  the  first 
wile  of  Aureus,  Atreos  sent  iBgisthus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  Th  jestesi  knowing  the  assas- 
sin's sword,  discovered  thai  he  was  his  own  son, 
and,  fully  to  revenge  his  wroogs,  sent  him  back 
to  murder  Atreos.  Alter  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agamemncm 
and  Menelaws,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 
gnndsaos  of  Atreus.  These  children  fled  to 
Polyphidns  of  Sieyun ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
pover  o£  their  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
tection of  them  to  CEneus,  king  of  JEltolia.  By 
their  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Skiarta,  they  were  empowered  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
Ml,  while  Menelaus  reicned  in  his  father- 
in-law's  phice.  JEgisthus  baa  been  reconciled 
to  the  sons  of  Atreus ;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  euardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wife  Clytem- 
nestra.  ^gistnns  fell  in  love  with  Clytemnes- 
tn,  and  lived  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  re- 
turn, these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
by  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
non's son,  would  have  shared  his  father's  fate, 
had  not  his  sister  Electra  privately  sent  him  to 
his  uncle  Strophius,  kin^  of  Phocis,  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  after  Orestes 
came  to  Mvcense,  the  residence  of  ^eisthus, 
and  resolved  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  conjunaion  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family,  To  effect  this 
more  effectually,  Electra  publicly  declared  that 
her  brother  Orestes  was  dead :  upon  which 
Agisthus  and  Clytemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  fo^  his 
eath.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  concealed 
himself  in  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walls.  Vid. 
Agamemnon,  Tkyestes,  Orestes,  Clytemnestra, 
lyiades,  and  Electra,  Ovid,  de  Bern.,  Am, 
161.  Trisi.  a,  V.  396.— flv/rw.  fab.  87  and  88. 
-.fiiiau.  V.  H,  12,  c.  42.— Pai«.  2,  c.  16,  Ac. 
—Sopkod,  i»  EUdrL^^XsckMl.  ^  Senec.  in 
df«si.— Hmwer.    0<i   3  and  11.— Laetanl.  in 

TM.  1,  V.  684. Pompey  used  to  call  J.  Cas- 

^  'figisthns,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
his  wile  Mutia,  whom  he  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Suet,  in  Cos.  50. 
,  'fioLBi,  a  Samian  wrestler^  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  con- 
^  he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
"u^ugh  the  desire  of  speaking,  and  ever  after 
•poke  with  ease.     Vol.  Max.  1,  c  8. 

&ULk  Lex,  enacted   by  iSlius  Tubero  the 
tribune,  A  U.  C.  559,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

•Je  country  of  the  Brudi.    Iav.  34,  c.  63. 

Anojer,  A.  0.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pub- 
lic a&irs,  the  angurs  should  observe  the  appear- 
uce  of  ihesky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 

^k)  postpone  the  business. ^Another,  called 

S^^Sexta,  by  JBUm  Sexbiu,  A.  U.  C.  756, 
winch  enacted  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 
"*^of  pwiisliiMit  redhired  firom  their  mas- 1 


ters,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Roman  citizens. 

Mux  PariNA,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar- 
ried Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  son. 
The  emperor  divorced  ber,  to  marry  Messalina. 
au£Un^inCUviuL^ 

.£li1nus  Clauous,  a  Roman  sophist  of  Pi»- 
neste,  in  the  reign  or  Adrian.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  \  butbeinff  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  he  became  author,  and  published 
treatises  on  animals  in  17  books,  on  various  his- 
tory in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a  lan^piage 
wluch  he  preferred  to  Latin.  In  his  wntings 
he  shows  nimself  veij  fond  of  the  marvelloiUL 
and  relates  many  stones  which  are  often  devoid 
of  elefisnce  and  puridr  of  style;  though  Philos- , 
tratus  has  commended  his  language  as  superior 
to  what  could  be  expected  from  aperson  who 
was  neither  bom  nor  educated  in  Greece.  .All- 
an died  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  collected  together 
are  that  of  Conrad  Gtesner,  folio,  printed  Tiguri. 
1556,  though  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  ana 
that  of  Kuenius,  2  vols.  8vo.  lips.  1789.  Some 
attribute  the  treatise  on  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks 
to  another  JBlian. 

iEuvs,  and  iSLu,a  (kmily  in  Rome,  so  poor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  a  UtUe  field.  Their 
poverty  continued  till  Paulus  conquered  Perseus 
Kinr  of  Macedonia,  and  gaye  his  son-in-law  JEl. 
Tubero  five  pounds  of  gold  from  the  booty. 
Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  4. 

iEuus  AdiuInus,  I.  an  African,  grandfather 
to  the  emperor  Adrian. li  Qallus,  a  Ro- 
man knight,  the  first  who  invaded  Arabia  Fe- 
lix. He  was  yery  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
lake  a  view  of  the  country.  Plin.  6,  c.  28. 

III.  Publius,  one  of  the  first  <^uestors  chosen 
from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv.  4,  c.  !M. 

IV.  GL  JR.  pBBtus,  son  of  Sextus  or  Publius. 
As  he  sat  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodpecker 
perched  upon  his  head ;  upon  which  a  soothsay- 
er exclaimed,  that  if  he  preserved  the  bird  his 
bouse  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay ;  and  if 
he  killed  it.  the  contrary  must  happen.  Hear- 
ing this.  .£lius,  in  the  presence  or  ihe  senate, 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  fonuly  were  killed  at  Cannae,  and  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  soon  attended  with  success 

Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6. V.  Satuminus,  a  satirist, 

thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  wri- 
ting verses  against  Tiberius. ^VI.  SejAnus. 

(  F&.  Stjanus.) ^V 11.  Sextus  Catos,  censor 

with  M.  Cethegns.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  spectacles.  Du- 
ring his  consulship  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mto- 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
offered  him  silyeryesseb,  which  he  refused,  sat- 
isfied wjth  the  earthen  cu^,  Ac.  which,  for  his 
yirtues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Paulus,  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

Plin.  33,  c.   n.—Cic.   de   Orai.  1. ^VIH. 

Spartianas,  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Adri- 
an, Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.  He 
flourished  A.  D.  240. IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Paulus,  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
grandson  was  accused  before  Csssar,  and  aMy 
defended  by  Cicero.  Cic.  ep.  ad  Bnrf.— -X. 
Yerus  Onsar,  the  name  of  L.  C.  CamaiodTis 
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Venis  after  Adrian  had  adopted  him.  He  was 
made  preetor  and  consal  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  soon  conyinced  of  his  incapacity  in  the 
dimrharge  of  pablic  duty.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinking  an  antidote,  and  Anton inus^sornamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  in  his  place,  ^lius  was 
father  to  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Pitis  adopt- 
ed.  XI.  A  physician  mentioned  by  Gralen. 

XII.  L.  Grallos,  a  lawyer,  who  wroce  12 

books  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law 
words. XIII.  Sextos  PsBius,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  566.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  Cicero  for  bis  learning,  and  called 
cordalus  Homo  fy  Ennius  for  his  knowledge  of 

law.     dc.  ie  Oral.  1,  c.  48,  in  Brut.  90. 

XIV.  Stilo,  a  native  of  Lannvium,  master  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  some  treatises. 
XV.  Lamia.     Vid.  Lamia. 

JEvauA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
iBmilios,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half    Ldv. 

9,  c.  33. Another,  in  the  second  consulship 

of  JEmilius  Mamercus,  A.  IT.  C.  391.  It  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  prsetor  to  drive  a  nail  in  the 
capitol  on  the  ides  of  September.  Liv.  7,  c.^. 
—The  driving  of  a  nail  was  a  superstitious  cere- 
mony, by  which  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  an  impending 
calamity  averted. 

TEmilianto,  (C.  Julius,)  I.  a  native  of  Mau- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Decius.  He  marched  against  Gallus  and  Va- 
lerian, but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
ed by  their  own  troops.    He  soon  after  shared 

their  fate. II.  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who 

rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

iBMTLiA,  I.  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
for  his  humanity  was  called  At/iv/o;  blandus. 

n.  a  vestal,  who  rekindle;!  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinguished  by  putting  her  veil 
over  It.  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  l.—Dimvys.  Hal.  2. 
IIL  The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  fa- 
mous for  her  behaviour  to  her  husband  when 

suspected  of  infidelity.     Val^  Max.  6,  c.  7. 

IV.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  married  Dru- 
8US  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accused 
of  adultery  with  a  slave.     TacU.  6,  c.  40. 

^MYUANUB,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  iEmylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  iEmylii  were  united. 
Manv  of  that  family  bore  the  same  name.  Juv. 

^MVLn,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
fVom  iSmylius  the  son  of  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  descended  from  Mamercus, 
the  son  of  Pythagoras,  snmamed  JEmylius  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  in  Num.  and  JEmyl. 
—The  family  was  distinguished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Mamercini, 
Barbnlse,  Pauli.  and  Scauri. 

.£MYLn78, 1.  (Censor  nus,)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  liberally  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  torturing.  Paterculus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made  the  first  experiment  upon  the  donor. 

Pint,  de  Fori.  Rom. II.    A  triumvir  with 

Octavius.    Vid.  Lepidus. III.  Macer,  a  poet 

of  Verona  in  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote 
«onie  poems  upon  serpents,  birds,  and,  as  some 


suppose,  on  bees.  Vid.  Mtuer.-^ — IV.  Bfa^ 
cus  Scanrus,  a  Roman  who  flooriahed  abotit  100 
years  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  oancemiiij 

his  own  bfe.    Cie,  in  Brut. ^V.  A  poet  in 

the  age  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  called 

Athens,  and  destroyed  himself. Vl.  Sun, 

another  writer  on  the  Roman  year. VU. 

Mamercus,  three  times  dictator,  oonauered  the 
Fidenates  and  took  their  city.  He  limited  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  censorship,  which  be- 
fore his  time  was  exercised  during  fire  ye&is. 

Liv.  4,  c.  17, 19,  Ac. VIII.  Papinianus,  sob 

of  Hostilius  Papinianus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Severus,  and  was  made  governor  to  his 
sons  Geta  and  Caracalla.  Geta  was  killed  hj 
his  brother,  and  Papinianus  for  upbraiding 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  his 
school  the  Romans  bAve  had  many  able  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianisis. ^IX. 

Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  tjom.  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  twice  codsqI, 
because  he  had  at  his  table  ten  pounds  of  silrer 

plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.    Liv.  14. X.  Poreina, 

an  elegant  orator.     Cic.  in  Brut. XL  Re- 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Antiochos  st 
sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.    Liv.  37,  c. 

31. XII.  Scaurus,  a  noble  mit  poor  citiien 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant.    He  was  edile  and  aftenraids 

Srcetor,  and  fought  against  Jugurth^.  His  son 
larcus  was  son-in-law  to  SyUa,  and  in  his 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnificent  theatre. 
Plin.  36,  c  15. 

.£nead£,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  ^neas,  by  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  16L 
JEneas,  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  aa- 
thors  concerning  his  character  are  difierent. 
His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
ny 

roy. 
Thessaly  under  Chiron.  Soon  alter  his  return 
home  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius.  During 
the  Trojan  war  he  behaved  with  great  valonr 
in  defence  of  his  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
Strabo,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dionysius  of  Halicar 
nassus,  and  mres  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preserving  his  life  and  fortune  bf 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variance 
with  Priam,  because  he  received  not  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  king  and  bis 
family,  as  Homer.  II.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provoked  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  Ap- 
thors  of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  shoqiders,  bis 
father  Anchises,  and  the  starjMs  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  son  Ascanio^ 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Sowc 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Ida,  where  he  built 
a  fleet  of  90  shins,  and  set  sail  m  quest  of  a  setr 
ilement.  Slraoo  and  others  maintain  that 
.fflneas  never  left  his  country,  but  rebuilt  Troy, 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  after  him. 
Even  Homer  says,  n.  90,  v.  30,  Ac.  that  the 
gods  destined  JEneas  and  his  posterity  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  This  passage  Dionys.  Hal. 
explained,  by  sajring  that  Homer  meant  the 
Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  Itahr  "wi" 
JEneas,  ^d  not  the  actiml  inhabitante  oi  Trojr. 


nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  be  was  recalled  to 
Troy.     He  afterwards   improved  himself  in 
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AceonUag  to  Yiigil  and  other  Latin  authors, 
he  with  his  float  first  came  to  the  Thracian 
Chersonesos,  where  Polynmeator,  one  of  his 
aUies  reigned.  After  irisiting  Delos,  the  Stro- 
pbades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  in  Epirus  and 
DrepaDom.  the  court  of  king  Acestes  in  Sicily, 
vbere  he  buried  his  father.  From  Sicily  he 
iaiied  for  Italy,  but  waa  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  lundly  received  by  Dido,  <iueen  of 
Carthage.  Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him,wish* 
ed  to  marry  him ;  but  he  left  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  his  voyage  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
cily, and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cumae,  where 
the  Sybil  conducted  him  to  hell,  Vhat  he  might 
hear  from  his  father  the  fote^  which  attended 
bim  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyage  of 
seven  years,  and  the  loss  of  13  ships,  he  came 
to  the  Tiber :  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country, 
reeeived  him  with  hospitality,  and  promi^ted  him 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
trothed to  king  Tumas  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prevent  this  marriage,  Tumus  made  war 
against  iElneas ;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
was  decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two  rivals,' 
in  vrhich  Tumus  was  killed.  .£neas  married 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavioitun,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Af- 
ter a  short  reign,  ^neas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Etrurians.  Some  sav  that  he  was 
drowDed  in  the  Numicus,  and  hisbodv  weighed 
down  by  his  armour ;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
not  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  .£neas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp. 
Some  authors  suppose  that  .^ueas,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptole- 
mns,  together  with  Andromache,  and  that  he 
was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  be  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Trov,  leaving  Ascanius 
Iring  of  Laiium.  £neas  has  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Bbmer.  II.  13  and  30.  HyvMi.  in  Ven^r.—AvoU 
lod.  3,  c.  l^.—Diod.  3.— Pans.  3,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
c.  »^,  1. 10,  c.  35.— K«U.  in  Ramul.  and  Carol. 
Q^asi.  Ram.—Val.  Max.  1,  c.  %.—Flar.  1,  c.  1. 
-Justin.  30,  c.  1,  I.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  l.-^DU- 
tys  Cra.  b.— Dares  Pkry.  ^.-^Diomts.  Hal.  1, 
c.  \\.^8trab.  13.— Lit?.  1,  c.  h^Vlrg.JRn.— 
Awr.  Victor.— Milan.  V.  H.  8,  c.  'HQ.—Propert. 
4,  el.  1,  V.  42.— Opwi.  Met.  14,  fab.  3,  &c.; 

Trill.  4,  V.  799. II.  A  son  of  .fineas  aud 

Lavioia,  called  Sylvias,  becau.se  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Latium, 
tboDgh  opposed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  TIO.—Liv.  1,  c.  3. 

ni.  An  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
besides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to 
iEiian,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas,  the  friend 

of  Pyrrhus. IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 

from  a platonic philosopher  became  a  Christian, 
A.  D.  485,  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  T%eih 
pkrastus,  on  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection,    s 

^Nfiia,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  .£neas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
Mthor  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  sa^, 
Homer  is  superior  to  him  onlv  because  he  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  an  original.    Virgil  died 


before  he  had  corrected  it,  and  at  his  death  d^ 
sired  it  might  be  burnt  This  was  happily  dis- 
obeyed, and  Augustus  saved  from  the  flames  a 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  iEneid  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet  for  11  years,  and 
m  the  first  six  books  it  seems  that  it  was  Virgil's 
design  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  in  the 
last  the  Iliad.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends eight  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  last, 
is  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of  .£neas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  dtc.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  .£neid,  the  hero  is  introdu- 
ced, in  the  seventh  year  of  his  expedition,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  and  shipwrecked  on 
the  AfHcan  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Dido. 
In  the  second,  JSneas,  at  the  desire  of  the  PhoB- 
nician  queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  through  the  general  confla^tion  to  mount 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  contmues  his  narra- 
tion, by  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  aud 
the  dreadful  storm,  with  the  description  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partialitv  to  .£neas,  which  is 
slightea  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fifth  book,  ^neas 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy.  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  cotmtnr,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  oi  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Tumus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  iBneas  is  assisted  by  Evander,  anof  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wrought  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  future  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.    The  reader  is 

S leased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
attles  between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor- 
tal friendship  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venus  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  IdlledL  and 
Tumus  saved  from  the  avenging  bandof  ^neas 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  book, 
gi^es  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and' 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  Mnew 
and  Latinus,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemv  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separared  by  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  single  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Tumus  and  JSneas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  king ;  but, 
on  the  return  of  ^neas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
different  turn,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  is  concluded  by  the 
death  of  king  Tumu.«?.  Plin.  7,  c.  30,  Ac. 
^NEsiDEMna,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Argos* 

lAv.  33,  c.  25. II.  A  Cretan  philosopher, 

who  wrote  8  books  on  the  doctrme  of  his  master 
Pyrrho.    Diog.  in  Pyr. 

.^NOBARBUs,  or  AuNOBARBtrfl,  the  somame 
of  Domilius.    When  Castor  and  Pollux  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  victory,  he  discredited 
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tten;  vpon  wbiek  tbey  touched  liit  dun  and 
board,  whieh  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
krar  whence  the  saraame  given  to  himself  and 
his  deaoendants. 

JSpOlo,  a  general  of  the  Istnans,  who  drank 
to  ezoeas  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Manlios.  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  fled  to  a  neighboahng  toi|m 
which  the  Romans  look,  and  killed  himself  for 
fear  of  being  taken.    Flor,  2,  c.  10. 

JEpttvs,  I.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Chres- 
phontes  and  Merope,  was  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  father.  To  reco- 
ver his  Vinsdom,  he  killed  Polyphonies,  who 
had  married  Jiis  mother  against  her  will,  and 
Dsurped  the  crown.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. — Ptuu.  4, 
c.  8. II.  A  son  of  Uyppothoos,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  Neptune,  near  Man- 
tinea,  and  was  struck  blind  bv  the  sudden  erup- 
tion of  salt  water  from  the  altar. 


ed  by  a  serpent  in  hunting, 
and  5. 


He  was  kin- 
Pans.  8,   c.  4 


JEadpE,  L  wife  of  Atreus. IL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Ceimeos. 

iBscHiNBs,  L  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flou- 
rished about  343  B.  C.  and  distinguished  him- 
self bv  his  rivaisbip  with  Demosthenes.  His 
fathers  name  was  Atrometus,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  fomily,  though  De- 
mosthenes reproached  him  as  beins  the  son  of 
acourtesan.  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween Ute  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  sent  as  ambassadors ; 
bat  the  character  of  iElschines  was  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedonian 
prince,  whose  t3rranny  had  hitherto  been  the 
general  subject  of  his  declamation.  When  the 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
bours of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown, 
iBschines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
it :  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  we  are  in- 
d^ited  for  the  two  cdebrated  orations  de  corona, 
iBschines  was  defeated  by  his  rival's  superior 
eloquence,  and  banished  to  Rhodes;  but  as  he 
retired  from  Athens,Demo8thenes  ran  after  him, 
and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  orator  repeated  to 
the  Rhodiams  what  be  had  deliverea  against 
Demosthenes;  and  after  receiving  much  ap- 
plause, he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist  U  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  anprc^ation ;  but,  exclaimed  ^schines,  how 
mucn  more  would,  your  admiration  have  been 
raised,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
speak  it!  iBschines  died  in  the  75th  year  of 
hjs  age,  ai  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  suppose,  at  Sa- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  ana  nine  epis- 
tles,'which,  from  their  number,  received  the 
.  name,  the  nrst  of  the  graces,  and  the  last  of  the 
'  ranses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
rtXkj  found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  beats  the  name  of  Defuua  lez,  is 
said  not  to  be  his  production,  but  that  of  JEs- 
chiaes,  another  orator  of  that  age.  Cic,  de  OnU. 
1,  c.  94,  L  9,  c  53,  in  Brut,  c- 11,— PM.  im,  De- 
matA.-'DU^.  3  and  3.*— P2t».  7,  c  30.  Dio- 
genes mentions  seven  more  of  the  same  nanle. 
IL  A  philosoidier,  disciple  of  Socrates, 
who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  d»  fbllowing  titles :  Aspasia,  Pfandon,  Al< 
cibiades,  Draco,  Erycia,  Polrenus,  Telauges, 
dbc    The  dialogue  entitied  Axiochns,  and  as- 


cribed to  Plalo,  is  sQppoetd  to  be  his  eonposi- 
tion.  The  best  editions  arc  that  of  Leomnl, 
1718,  with  the  notes  of  Homeos,  in  8va.  and 
that  of  Fischer.  8vo.  Lips.  176& 

MactaaoM,  1  a  Mitylcnean  poet,  intimate 
with  Aristotle.  He  aecompaBied  Alexander  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition. IL  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samos.  Aiim. ^IIL  A  phvaician  com- 
mended by  Qalen.  A  treatise  or  his  on  hus- 
bandry has  been  quoted  by  Pluiy. 

MactrtuMj  L  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  m  Attica,  Olymp. 
63d,  4,  B.  C.  635.  Pausanias  records  a  story 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  which,  ir  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  at  a  very  early  penod  had  been  enthusias- 
tically struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  inftni 
drama.  An  impression  like  this,  acting  upon 
his  fervid  imagination,  would  naturally  produce 
such  a  dream  as  is  described.  '  .^arhylus,' 
says  Pausanias,  *  used  lo  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stripling,  he  was  once  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In  his  slumbers 
Bacchus  appeared  and  bade  him  torn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  iragic  art  When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  the  boy,  anxious  to  otwy  the  Tision, 
made  an  attempt  and  found  himself  possessed  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  compositiQn.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  pablic 
essay  as  a  tragic  author,  Olymp.  70,  B.  C.  499. 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  at 
Olymp.  79d,  3,  B.  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Gynegeinis  and 
Ameimas,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
prize  of  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  dis- 
tinction there  acquired  by  his  v3lour  we  learn 
from  Pausanias :  where,  amHurently  alluding  to 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatists  compos- 
ed for  nimself  the  topographer  tells  us,  that  £»- 
chylite,  out  of  all  the  topics  of  his  glory  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  exploits  at  Ma- 
rathon as  his  highest  honour.  Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  iBschyltts  mned  hh 
first  tragic  victorf,  Olymp.  74th,  B.  C.  48ft. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  which  iEschylus  took  part  along 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  extraor- 
dinary valour  the  ipc^rcfa  were  decreed.  In  the 
following  year  he -served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Plaisea.  Eight  years  afterwards  he 
gained  ;the  prize  with  a  tetralogy,  composed  of 
Uie  Persa,  the  PMneus,  the  Cflauota  Polmiensis, 
and  the  Prometheus  fgnifor^  a  satiric  drama. 
The  latter  pan  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  That  he  quitted  Athens  and 
died  in  Sicily  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  bat  the 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  arepoints 
of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that>JEschy- 
lus  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  proa- 
nation,  by  too  boldly  mtroducinff  on  the  sta^ 
something  connected  with  the  Bfysteries.  He 
M^as  tried  and  acquitted ;  bnC  the  peril  which 
he  had  run,  the  dread  of  a  multitude  ever  mer- 
ciless in  their  superstitions,  ind^nation  at  the 
treatment  which  ne  had  received,  joined,  in  alt 
likelihood,  to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy 
at  witnessing  the  pnference  occasionafiy  given 
to  young  and  aspiring  rivals,  were  motiTes  suf- 
ficiently powerral  fo  indooe  his  proud  spirit  to 
leave  his  native  city,  and  seek  a  retreat  in  the 
court  ofUie  munificent  and  liteimiyHiero,  prince 
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of  SyiMse:  wheic  lieibimd,as  feUow-gnests, 
Simonides,  Epichanaiis,  and  Pindar.  This 
most  have  been  before  Olymp.  78tb,  3^  B.  C. 
467,  for  in  Uial  year  Hiero  died.  In  Sicihr  he 
compuwd  a  draala,  entitled  jBtnOy  to  cprati^  his 
royu  host,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
tliiit  name.  Daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  it 
is  doubtful  whether  be  ever  returned  to  Athens. 
If  be  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his,  which  were 
composed  in  the  ittteirvBL  might  be  exhibited  on 
the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some 
ftieador  relatioo,  as  was  not  nnfreqneiltly  the 
case.  Affioog  these  dramas  was  the  Orestean 
tetralogy,  which  won  the  prize  Olymp.  80th,  3. 
B  G.  458,  two  years  before  his  death.  At  a  ny 
rate,  his  residence  in  Sicily  most  have  been  of 
coosiderabie  length,  as  it  was  sufficient  to  affect 
the  purity  of  h&  language.  We  are  told  by 
Athenftus  that  many  Sicilian  words  are  to  be 
foo&d  in  his  later  plays.  iEschylus  died  at  Qela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Olymp.  81st, 
B.  C.  46&  His  death,  if  the  conmion  account  be 
tnie,  was  of  a  roost  singular  namre.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  aihmce  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  his  head,  now  bald  from  years,  was  mis- 
taken for  a  stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  fiyiaff  over  him  with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill. 
The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  sheU ; 
and  the  f^i  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illnstrions  a 
sojourner,  interred  him  with  much  pomp  in 
the  public  cemetery,  and  engraved  on  ms  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  been  com- 
ptned  b^  hin^eli:— 

AiVyvXav  Cv^9f)£Mvos  *A9irva?0v  Hot  m69u 
Kai  fi^iBvj^atT^ii  Mi^Sos  httarapt^t- 

JEschyhB  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy 
dramas,  of  which  five  were  satinc,  and  to  have 
been  thiiteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist was  in  reality  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locator  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus^and  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.  Me  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vient to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  compe- 
tent eitenL  To  these  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhibition.  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  scenerv,  was  erected ;  the  perform- 
ers were  furnished  with  becoming  dresses,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
I7  the  thick-soled  cothurnus:  whilst  the  face 
▼as  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  oy  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  andstronffly  marked  character ; 
which  was  also  so  contrived  as  to  give  power 
and  distinctness  to  the  voice.  And  the  hero  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis  did  not  disdain  to  come 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Thesis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
tothe  choral  dances,  and  inventedseveral  figure 
dances  himself :  in  which,  declining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  r^ular  ballet-masters,  he  carefully 
instructed  his  choristers :  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
^^as  sueh  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
express  by  <umce  alone  the  various  occurrences 
of  the  plav.  Among  his  other  improvements  is 
menMeuthe  introduction  of  a  pntctice,  which 
lobsequenfhf  became  ertablished  as  a  fixed  and 
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essential  rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  blood- 
shed and  murder  firom  public  view.    In  short, 
so  many  and  so  iiuportant  were  Uie  alterations 
and  additions  of  JBschylus,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  tra- 
gedv ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour    , 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
his  death,  that  a  cnorus  should  be  allowed  to 
8^  poet  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  the  dramas  of 
JEscnylus.    In*  philosophical  sentiments,  JBs- 
chylus is  said  to  have  been  a  Pvthagorean.  In 
his  extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  sect  nuty 
occasionally  be  traced ;  as,  deep  veneration  in 
what  concerns  the  gods ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  origin  of  names 
fh>m  imposition  and  not  from  nature ;  the  im- 
portance of  numbers :  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  the  saerea  character  of  suppliants. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  comedy,  the 
Frogs,  nas  sketched  a  most  lively  character  of 
iBschylus ;  and  thus  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  imme- 
diate posterity.    His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stem,  and  impatient ;  his  sentiments 
pure,  noble,  and  warlike ;  his  genius  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occasional 
extravagance ;  his  style  bold,  loftv,  and  impetu- 
ous, full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderous  ex- 
pressions ;  whust  in  the  dramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  ancient 
simplicir^  and  somewhat  even  of  uncouth  rude- 
ness.   Yet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  right- 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  in 
tragedy.    Esren  the  majestic  dignity  of  Sopho- 
cles bows  at  once  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
^schylus;  and  nothing  save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  up  a  rival 
in  the  philosophic  Euripides.  With  the  portrait, 
thus  drawn  iff  Aristophanes,  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  critics  in  general  coincide.  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  characters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  the  force,  variety,  and  beaut  v  of  his  Inn- 
niage.    Longinus  speaks  of  the  bold  magni- 
ficence of  his  ima^ry;  whilst  he  condemns 
some  of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expressions  as  not  unfreqoen^y  overstrain- 
ed,   duinctilian  a^in,  among  the  Romans, 
assigns  him  the  praise  of  dimity  in  sentiment, 
subumity  of  idea,  and  loftiness  in  style  j  al- 
though oftoi  overchareed  in  diction  and  irre- 
gular in  composition.  Such,  in  the  eyes  of  an- 
tiquity, was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.    Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon^ 
in  elegiac  verses.    The  best   editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanlev,  fol.  London,  1663; 
that  of  Glasg.  3  vols,  in  12mo.  1746,  and  that  of 
Schutz,  3  vols.  8vo.    Hate,  1783.    Horat.  AH. 
Poet.  878.— Qttt«/i/.  10,  c.  l.—Plin.  10,  c  3.— 

Vol  A«KB.9,  c.  \% II.  The  12th  perpetual 

archon  of  Athens. ^III.  A  Corintnian  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Timopbanes,  intimate  with  Tim- 

oleon.    PhU.  in  Timol IV.  A  Rhodian  set 

over  Egjrpt  with  Peucestes   of  Macedonia. 

Curt.  4,  c.  8. V.  A  native  of  Cnid  us,  teacher 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicero.    Cie.  i«  Brut. 

^sows,  I.  a  Phrygian  philosopher,  who, 

though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by 

the  sallies  of  his  genius.    He  travelled  over  the 

greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  but  chiafiy 
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roBided  mt  the  covt  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
br  whom  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  In  this  commission,  i£sop  behaved 
with  great  severity,  and  satirically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floating  sticlcs,  which  appear  larse 
at  a  distance,  but  are  nothing  when  brought 
near.  The  Delphians,  offended  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remarks,- accused  him  uf  ha mg  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
threw  him  down  from  a  rock,  561 B.  C.  Mazi- 
mus  Plan  odes  has  written  his  life  in  Greek ;  but 
DO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  mythologist  was  short 
and  deformed.  £sop  dedicated  his  fabksto  bis 
natron  Orcesus ;  but  what  appears  now  nnder 
nis  name,  is,  no  doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
fables  ana  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  JEsop,  conjointly  with  his  own.    PhU. 

in  Sohn.-^Phad.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  3,  fab,  9. II. 

Claudus,  an  actor  on  the  Roman  stage^  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  He  amassed  an  unmense 
(brtune.  His  son  melted  precious  stones  to 
drink  at  hi<t  entertainments.  Horat.  8,  SaL  3. 
T,  239.— Fa/.  Mdx.^PUn. 

JSthra.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

MriAf  a  poem  of  Calliroachus,  in  which  he 
maks  of  sacrifices,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  offered.    Mart.  10,  ep.  4. 

.ffiTiON,  or  EETioNf  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  (^Alexander  going  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  Roxane.  This  piece  was 
much  valued,  and  was- exposed  to  puolic  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  gained  so  much 
applause  that  the  president  of  the  games  gave 
the  painter  his  daughter  in  maniage.  Cic.  Br. 
18. 

Afranxus,  I,  (Luc.)  a  Latin  ccxnic  poet  in  the 
age  of  l^erenccr  often  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
ujmatural  gratifications  which  he  mentions  in 
his  writinesrsome  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarwn.  Quint.  10,  c. 
L-^Sneton,  Ner.  W.-^Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— 

Cv.  defin.  1,  c.  3.— il,  QtU.  13,  c.  8. II. 

A  general  of  Pompcy,  conquered  ly  Caesar  in 
Spain.    SueUm.  in  Cos.  Zi.'^Plui.  in  Ptnn/p. 

III.  GU  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire 

against  Nero,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 

Pisonian  conspi  racv.     Tacit. IV.  Potitus,  a 

plebeian,  who  said  Sefore  Caligula  that  be  would 
willingly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
covered, and  Afranins  was  put  to  death  that  he 
misht  not  forfeit  his  word.    Dio. 

Agalla,  a  woman  of  Corcyra,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.    Athen.  L 

AoAMEDEs  and  Trophonius,  two  architects 
who  msde  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eight  days  after  they  were  found  dead  in  their 
bed.  Pint,  de  cons.  ad.  Avol.-^Cie,  T\isc.  1,  c. 
147. — Panis.  9,  c.  11  and  37,  gives  a  different 
account 

Agamemnon,  king  of  MycensB  and  Argos, 
was  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of  Plisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  He- 
8iod,ApoUodorus,ftc.  vid.  Plisthenes.  When 
Atreus  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestes  seized 
the  kins^loni  of  Argos,  tod  removed  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus,  who  fled  to  Polyphidus,  king 
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of  SicyoD,  and  henoe  fcr  (Enena,  king  of  JBlol^ 
where  they  were  educated.  AgamemiKai  BMf' 
ried  Clytemnestra,  and  Menelaus  HelesL  both 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  kin^  of  Sparta,  who  as- 
sist^ them  to  recover  their  father's  kingdom. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  usurper  to  Cythera, 
Agamemnon  established  himself  at  Myoens, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  W^^'^  Helen  was  stolen  by  Fans, 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Grecian  forces  going  against  Tro^ :  and  be 
showed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  bv  fonushing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
Agamemnon  sacrificed  his  daughter  to  appease 
Diaha.  Vid.  Mpkieenia,  Daring  the  Trojao 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valoorf 
but  his  quarrel  with  Achilles,  whose  mistress  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  Vid, 
Briseis.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Cassandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife 
would  put  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  returned  to  Argos  with  Cassandra. 
Clytemnestin,  with  her  adulterer  .figisthos, 
p]%pared  to  murder  him ;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  oath,  to  embarrass  him,  she  gave  bimatunic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  toother,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  put  it  on,  she  brooght  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  stroke  of  a  hatchet,  and  .£gis- 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  deioh  was  re- 
venged by  his  son  Orestes.  Vid,  Ckftemmaka, 
Menelaus^  and  Orestes.  Bomer.  iL  1,  S,  &c. 
Od,  4,  Ac^-Otdd.  de  Bern.  Am.  T.  777.  AM. 
12,  V.  30.— Hifgin.  lab.  88  and  97^S»ra».  a- 
T%ucifd.  1,  c.  9,—JBlum,  V,  H.  4,  c.  96.- 
Dicbiz  Cret.  1,  2,  Ac— Dares  Pkr^g.-Sf- 
pkod.  in  Elect./— Shirifrid.  in  OresL — Senec  is 
Agam.'-Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  40,  dLC^-Virg, 
jEn.  6,  V.  838,— JMUo,  2,  c.  3. 

AflAPfiNOR,  L  commander  of  Agamemnon^ 

fleet.    Homer,  n.^ IL  Thesonof  Ancoeoi, 

and  fifrandson  of  Lycurgus,  who,  after  the  reia 
of  Trov,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cyprus, 
where  he  built  PaphoS.  Paa^.  8,  c  5.— iiimu 
i/.2, 

AoARKiTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xantippns.  She  dreafued  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Pericles.  PhU.  in  Peria.-^Ekrodd, 
6,  c.  131. 

AoABicLEs,  king  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  Proclidae.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  snbjerts 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Pmis.  3,c  7. 
— Plut.  in  Apopk. 

Agatharchidas,  I.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 

the  Peloponneaian  war.    Tkuc^fd,  3,  c.  83. 

II.  A  Saroian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a  histoir  df  Per- 
sia and  Phoenice,  besides  an  account  of  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  Some  make  him  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  and  adil  thai  he  flourished 
about  177  B,  C.    Joseph.  conL  Ap. 

AoATHiAs,  a  Greek  historian  of  JEcl^  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  of 
whose  reign  he  published  the  histoiy  in  five 
books.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anikologia.  His  history  is  a  sequel  tothat 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  ParMy 
fol.  1660. 

AoItbo,  I  a  Samian  historian,  who  wms 
an  accoont  of  Scythia.^ ^IL  A  poet,  wko 
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t0iiBhed4O6B.C. ^IIL  Aleamed  ai^d  me- 
lodious musician,  who  first  introduced  soogs  in 
tragedy.  ArisioL  i»  P^.  He  was  the  con- 
Ceinporaiy  and  Mend  of  Euripides.  At  his 
house  Plato  lays  the  scene  of  his  Siflhfwsiumy 
givax  in  honour  of  a  tragic  victory  won  by  the 
poet.  Agalhon  was  no  mean  dramatist  Plato 
represents  him  as  abounding  in  the  most  exqui- 
site ornaments  and  the  most  dazzling  antitheses. 
Aristophanes  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memoiy  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  in  the  Rana, 
where  Bacchus  calls  him  dy^^i^  woinrhs  ical 
n6€tpis  nii  ^iX»it.  In  the  Tketmopkoriojeusa, 
which  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  Sana, 
AgathoD,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  friend 
of  fioripides,  and  ndiculed  for  his  effeminacy. 
He  is  there  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  al- 
(iie,  and  describra  as 

Tv9aut6^uwij  AiraXdft  sivpniu  i^?i^— 191. 

His  poetry  seems  to  haire  corresponded  with  his 
personal  appearance:  profnsein  trope,  inflection, 
lad  metaphor :  glittermg  with  Sparkling  ideas, 
andflowingsotkly  along,  with  harmonious  words 
and  nice  construction,  but  deficient  in  manly 
thought  and  vigour.  Agathon  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  charged  with  having  begun  the  de- 
cline of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
menced ihe  practice  of  inserting  choruses  be- 
twiit  the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  to  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  circanastances  of  the 
piece:  thus  infringing  die  law  by  which  the 
chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing too  extensive  subjects.  He  '  occasionally 
wrote  nieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
towards  the  New  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
called  the  FHewerj  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  seriously  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idvl.'  One  of  his  traeic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  Olymp.  9lst,  3,  B.  C.  416.  He 
loo,  like  Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaus.  He  died  before 
Ac  representation  of  the  lUna." — D'bog.  Laert. 

3,c.aa 

AoATBdccBs,  L  a  youth,  son  of  a  potter,  who 
Bade  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Sicilv;  but,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Croiona.  H6  died  in  his  '72d 
year,  B.  C.  989,  after  a  reign  of  38  years  of 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.  Piul.  in 
Awptk.^Jutan,  ^  and  S^—Polyb.  lb.—Diod. 
18,  Ac.— ~II.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Gets.  He  was  ransomed,  and 
married  Lysandra,  dangbter  of  Ptolemy  La^s. 

AessANiiEa,  ascnlptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 
psian,  who  made  a  representationof  Laoeoon's 
lustory,  which  now  passes  for  the  best  relic  of 
tU  ancient  sculpture. 

Aocsus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught 
the  hnmortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  Ptole- 
mies forbade  nim  to  continue  his  lectures,  be- 
cause his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  that  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  suicide. 

Astsn^los,  L  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  liEunily 
of  the  Agide,  was  son  of  Doryssos  and  father 
of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus  in- 
"^Qtodhis&moQsUws.  .^roiof.  7,  c.  904.-- 
Pttu.  S,  e.  t.— -»IL  A  son  of  Archidamus,  of 


the  iamOy  of  the  ProcUdm,  made  king  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  nephew  Leotvchides.  He  made 
war  against  Ariaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with 
success ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hia  conquests  in 
Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his  country; 
and  his  return  was  so  expeditions  that  he  pass- 
ed, in  thirty  days,  over  that  iract  of  country 
which  had  taken  up  a  whole  year  of  Xerxes' 
expedition.  He  defeated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea ;  but  sickness  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  Spartans  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especially  at  Leuctra,  till  he  w- 
peared  at  their  head.  Though  deformed,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave  ^  and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all.the  imperfections 
of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
military  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  lus 
80th  year,  to  assist  Tachns,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
servants  of  the>  monarch  could  nardlv  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedsmenian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repese  mposu 
Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from  E^gypt,  after 
a  reign  of  36  years,  362  Q.  C,  and  h&  remains 
were  embalmed  and  brought  to  Lacedmmon. 
JusUn,  6,  c.  l.—PiiU.  and  C.  ATep.  ifn  viL-^ 

Pans.  3,  c.  9.— ZIwwjpA.  Orat.  pr^  Ages, 

III.  A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spv  into  the  Persian  cainn,  where  he  stab- 
bed Mardonius  instead  of  Xerxes.  Plmi.  in 
ParaU. 

AGBBiPOLia.  L  king  of  Lacedsemcm,  son  of 
Pausanias,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Mantineans.  He  reisined  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  0« 
380.    Paus.  3,  c.  5, 1.  8,  c.  S^—Xenopk,  3,  Bia, 

Qf€K. II.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Snar- 

ta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  3d,  B.  C.  oTO. 
Pam.  1,  c.  13,  L  3,  c,  5. 

AoGiLLMMBs,  a  crucl  kin^  of  the  (Sanga- 
rides.  His  father  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gratify 
her  passion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggram- 
mes,  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  OtH. 
9,  c.  3. 

Agidje,  the  descendants  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidae; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurys- 
thenes. The  family  became  extinct  in  thepei^ 
son  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas.  Vvrg. 
JBn.  8,  V.  689. 

Agis,  I.  king  of  Snarta,  succeeded  his  father, 
Eurysthenes,  and,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Echestratus,  B.  C.  1068. 

Paus,  3,  c.  2. II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 

who  waged  bloody  wars  against  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to  many  Greek  •cities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lj[curgus  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain ;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 
pretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
difficulties,  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from  a 
temple,  where  be  had  taken  refuge,  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 

PlfU.  in  Agid. III.  Another,  son  of  Arehi- 

damns,  who  signalized  himself  in  the  war  which 
the  Spartans  waged  ai^mst  Epidaurus.  He 
obtained  a  victory  at  Mantinea,  and  was  sac- 
cessftil  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  reigned 
97  years.  Tliueyd.  3  and  4. — Paius.  3,  c.  8  and 
la IV.  Another,  son  of  Archidamm  king 
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U  Sparta,  who  eadeavoiirad  to  delirer  Greece 
£nMB  the  empire  of  Macedonia,  with  the  aasiat- 
ance  of  the  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  attempt,  and  slain  by  Antipaier,  Aiexan- 
der'tf  general,  and  6300  Lacedemonians  perish- 
ed with  him.  Owrt.  G,  c.  Ij^Diod.  M.^Jus- 
Un,  12,  c.  1,  Ac— *>— Y.  An  Arcadian  in  the 
expedition  of  Gyros  against  his  brother  A^- 

zerxes.    Polfon.  7,  c.  18. VI.  A  poet  of 

Argo6,who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
andf  said  that  Bacchus  and  the  sons  of  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  Curt, 
8»c.5. 

Aglaophon,  an  excellent  Greek  painter. 
PHn.  36,  c.  8.  x 

Aglacs,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
noonced  by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
kingofLvdia.  Plin.l,c.4&.—Val.Mdz.l,c.h 

AoNODiCE,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised 
her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taaght  by 
Hierophiliis  the  ait  of  midwifery,  and  when 
employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her  par 
tients.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  hei  profession,  who  were 
aow  out  of  enopioymeiit,  accused  her  before  the 
Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her 
sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  imm^liately 
made  to  empower  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
midwifery.    £fygin.  fab.  274. 

Agnon,  son  of  Nicies,  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  be  went  against  Potidaea,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Ampbipolis,  whose  inhabitants  rebelled  to  Bra- 
sidas,  whom  they  regarded  ss  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.     Tkucyd.  2,  3,  &c 

AoNONiDEs,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus  to  Ni- 
canor.  When  the  people  recollected  what  ser- 
vices Phofcion  had  rendered  them,  they  raised 
him  statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 
PVut.  and  Nep,  in  Phocion. 

AoONiUA,  and  Aoonu,  festivals  in  Rome, 
celebrated  tbree  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Jar 
nos  or  Agonius.  They  were  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  and  on  the  festive  aays  the  chief  priest  used 
to  offer  a  ram.  Ovid,  Fast,  1,  v.  317.—  Varro, 
deL.L.5, 

AgOnbs  CAprroLiNi,  gaxnes  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  upon  theCapitoline  hill.  Prizes  were 
proposed  for  a^lity  and  stren^h,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  compositions.  The  poet 
Statins  publicly  recited  there  hisTbebaid,  which 
was  not  received  with  much  applause. 

AooRAcaiTDs,  a  sculptor  of  Pnaros,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B. 
G.150. 

Agoranoni,  ten  magistrates  aft  Athens,  who 
watch^  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Agbaru  Lex,  was  enacted  to  distribute 
among  the  Roman  people  all  the  lands  which 
they  had  gained  by  conquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed A.  U.  0.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 
Vicellinus,  and  rejected  by  the  senate.  This 
produced  dissensions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassias,  upon  seeing  the  ill 
iuccess  of  the  new  regulations  he  prooosed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  among  the  people  the  money 
which  was  produced  from  the  com  uf  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 


tranquilUfty  was  soon  after  re-ertsMsAad  ia  tlw 

state.  It  was  proposed  a  aeoood  time,  A.  U. 
C.  209,  by  the  tribune  LiciAiusSlolo;  but  with 
no  better  success :  and  so  great  wa«  toe  tnmuks 
which  followed,  that  one  of  tlM  tTibnnes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  aenaiors 
fined  for  their  opposition,  hdtutius  BcasTola,  A 
U.  C.  G20,  persuaded  the  tribune  Tiberius  Grar- 
chus  to  propose  it  a  third  time;  and  although 
Octavins,  his  colleague  in  the  triboncship,  ap- 
posed it,  vet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  law 
after  much  altercation,  and  commissioiiers  were 
authorized  to  make  a  division  of  the  lands. 
This  law  at  last  proved  fioal  lo  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Caesar.  F*lor,  3,  c.  3  and  13.— 
Cic.  pro  Leg.  Agr, — Liv.  2,  c.  41. 

AoaicdLA,  the  iather-in-law  of  the  hiHorian 
Taciius,  who  wrote  his  life.  He  was  eminent 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  and  first  discovered  it  to  be 
an  island.  Domitian  envied  his  virtues ;  he  re- 
called him  from  the  province  he  had  governed 
with  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that  no  triumph  mi^bt 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betraying  any  resentment,  he  retired  to  a 
peaceful  solitude,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  few  friends.  He  died  in  his  56th 
year^  A.  D.  93.     TacU,  in  Agric. 

M.  Agbippa  Vipsanics,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  obtained  a  victory  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  mi- 
tle  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  great  valour.  He  advised  his  imperiai 
friend  to  re-establisb  the  republican  goTerament 
at  Rome,  but  he  was  overruled  by  MecseDSs 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germany  be  ob- 
tained several  victories,  but  refused  the  nonours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  his  liberality-  towards 
the  embellishing;  of  Rome,  and  the  raising  of 
magnificent  buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Pait- 
theon,  still  exists.  After  he  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Mitylene,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
aproof  of  his  regard,  gave  him  his  daughter  Jnha 
in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  care  of  the  empire, 
during  an  absence  of  two  years  employed  ia 
visiting  the  Roman  provinces  of  Greece  sad 
Asia.  He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  Rome, 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  tige.  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  Augustas 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  had  been  married 
three  times ;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Aniens, 
to  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  lo  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and  Lo- 
cius  CfiBsares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  A^ippina, 
and  Julia.  His  son,  C.  C^sar  Agnppa,  was 
adopted  b^  Augustus,  and  made  eonsol,  bf  the 
flattery  of'^tbe  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  This  promising  youth  went  to 
Armenia  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian5, 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treacb' 
erous  hand  of  LoUius,  the  governor  of  one  of 
Jhe  neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a 
little  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His  yoaoger 
brother,  L.  Caesar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  ad^- 
ed  by  nis  grandfather  Augustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  using  se- 
ditious language  against  his  oenefaelor.  In  the 
7th  year  of  his  erile,  he  would  have  been  recall- 
ed, had  not  Livia  and  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the 
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be  •sMBinated  in  bis  SGth  year.  He  has  been 
called  ferocioiis  and  sayage;  and  he  gave  him- 
self the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fond 
of  fishing.   Virg.  JBm,  6,  r.  eSSL-^Uorai,  1,  od. 

6. IL  SjrlFitts,  a  son  of  Tiberinos  Sjlvins, 

Idng  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Romalus  Sylvius.  Dumus. 

Bal.  1,  c.  a UL  One  of  ihe  servants  of  the 

murdered  prince  assumed  his  name,  and  raised 

commotions.     T^iciL  Awik.  S,  c.  37. IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered   th^  iBqui. ^V.  A 

philosopher.  Diog, VL  Herodes,  a  son  of 

Axialobalus,  grandson  of  the  creat  Herod,  who 
became  mior  to  the  ^candchilof  of  Tiberius,  and 
was  soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  suspicious  ty- 
rant  When  Caligula  ascended  the  throne,  his 
ft  voorile  was  released,  presented  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heavy  as  that  which  had  lalelv  con- 
fined him,  and  made  kine  of  Judea.  He  was 
a  popular  character  with  the  Jews ;  and  it  is 
saul,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
the  appellatioQ  of  god,  an  angel  of  Gk)d  struck 
bim  with  the  lousy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  43.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  Ete 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  sie^e  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  before  him 
that  8l  Paul  pleaded,  and  made  mention  of  his 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  sister  Berenice. 

Jw.  6,  V.  156.— 7\wit.  2,  But.  c.  81. VII. 

Menenius,  a  Roman  general,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  and  erected  the  new  office 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  361.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted ;  his  fune- 
ral was  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  from  which 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.   lAv.  2,  c. 

33.  Flor.  1,  c.  23. VIIL  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Biihynia. 

AoBippiNA,  I.  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  marry  Julia.    Sueton,  in 

Tib.  7. II.  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrijipa,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Gei^ 
manicos,  whom  she  accompanied  in  Syria ;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  sne  carried  his  ashes 
to  Italy,  and  accused  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
bed himself.  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died,  A.  D.  26,  for  want  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  children,  and  was  universally  distinguish- 
ed for  intrepidity  and  conjugal  affection.  TacU, 

1,  Ann.  c.  2,  Ac.-^8u£ion.  in  Tib.  53. III. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
married  Domitius^nobarbus,  by  whom  she  had 
Nera  After  her  husband's  death,  she  married 
her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  succeed  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousness, 
she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  her  son,  A.  D. 
Sd.  She  left  memoirs  which  assisted  Tacitus  in 
the  composition  of  his  annals.  The  town  which, 
she  built,  where  she  was  bom,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  and  called  Agrippina  CoUma,,  is 
the  modem  CoUgne,     Tacit,  Ann.  4,  c.  75,  1. 

AoaoiiaA.  L  an  annivexiBaiy  sacrifice  of 
goats,  oflbred  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  who 
▼owed  to  ateiiiloe  tp  the  foddeas  ao  maaj  gMs 


as  there  might  be  enemies  kiUed  in  a  faatOe 
which  he  was  goin^  to  fight  against  the  tioopa 
oi* Darius, whohadmvaded  Attica.  Themu»- 
tity  ofHhe  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured :  then- 
fore  thev  were  limited  to  five  hundrea  every 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Peisiaiit 

slain  in  battle. II.  A  temple  of  ^Ccira  in 

Peloponnesus,  erected  to  the  goddess  under  this 
name.    Pans.  7,  c.  26. 

AaiLA,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribcea  or  Eri- 
bcea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  was,  next  to  Achil- 
les, the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trqan 
war.  He  engaged  Hector,  with  whom,  at  nail- 
ing, he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  deatn  of 
Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  claim 
to  the  arms  of  the  deaid  hero.   When  they  were 

Siven  to  the  latter.  Ajax  was  so  enraged  that 
e  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  supoos- 
ing  them  to  be  the  sons  of  Aureus,  who  nad 
given  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  slabbed 
himself  witn  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  ftrom  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  he 
was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle ;  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ul3rsses.  His  bodv  was  buried  at 
SigSBum,  some  say  on  mount  luustus,  and  his 
tomb  was  visited  and  honoured  by  Alexander. 
Hercules,  according  to  some  authors,  payed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  wno  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  sldn  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  skin  of  the  Nemssan  lion,  if hich 
ne  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  ea^le,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition ;  and  when  Ajax  was  bom,  Hercules 
wrapped  him  up  in  the  lion's  slpn,  which  ren- 
dered his  body  invulnerable,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovered  by  a  hole  m  the  skin, 
through  which  Hercules  hung  his  quiver.  This 
vulnerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab,  1  and  4. — 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  10  and  l^.-^Phiiostr.  in  Htraic 
c.  12.— Pindar.  Istkm.  6.— Homer.  U.  1,  dEC« 
Od.  \\.—DicUfS  Cret.  b.— Dares  Phry.  9.— 
Ovid.  Met.  13.— Horat.  3,  Sat.  3,  v.  197.-0^ 
gin.  fab.  107  and  242.— Pans.  1,  c.  36,  1.  6,  c 

19. II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  kin^  of  Lociis^ 

was  suroamed  Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  ships 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen's  suit* 
ors.  The  night  that  T  rov  was  taken  he  oflered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  offence,  as  he  returned 
home,  the  goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun* 
ders  of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  tempests  from 
Neptune,  destroyed  his  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safe,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  the 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  bodv  was  after- 
wards found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
offered  on  his  tomb.  Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  43,  dEC— 
Htmer.  Tl.  2,  13,  Ac.  Od.  A.—Bugin.  fab.  116 
and  973.— PAO^jrfr.  Ico.  2,  c.  XZ.—Sfnee.  in 
Agnm.—Harat.  epod.  10,  v.  13.— Pans.  10,  c  96 
and  31.— The  two  Ajaees  were,  as  some  sup- 
pose, placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  Lbaee, 
a  separate  place,  reserved  only  for  the  biaveit 
heroes  of  antiquity. 
ALABicus,  &  fianons  king  of  the  Golfaa^  who 
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pl«id««dRiMMintheraffnofHononaB.  He 
VM  graoly  reflpected  for  nis  military  Taloar, 
■ad  anting  his  letgn  he  kept  the  Roman  empire 
in  cdntinual  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  teign  of 
13  Tears,  A.  D.  410. 

ALARdDD,  a  naiion  near  Pontos.  Ekrodei. 
3,  c.  94. 

Alba  Stlthjs,  son  of  Latinos  Sylvios,  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  in  the  kingdom  of  Latiwn,  and 
Kicned  36  years. 

AuHA  TsaaNTiA,  the  mother  of  Otha    Suet. 

Auna,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Cos. 
BeU.  Cw.  1,  c.  34. 

AUiNi,  two  Roman  orators,  of  great  merit, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  BnU,  This  name  is 
conmion  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  Liv. 
S,  c.  33, 1. 6,  c.  dO.—SaUusl.  de  Jug.  BeU. 

AunroyAMmi  Ceubus,  I.     Vid.  Celmu. 

It  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  clmes,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
ahrle  so  etegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
diVine.  Ovid.  ex.  PotU.  4,  ep.  10.— Qatu^.  10, 
e.6. 

Ai««iitcs,  I.  was  bom  at  Adrnmetum  hk  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Commo- 
dns.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinaz,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se> 
verus  had  also  been  invested  with  the  imfwrial 
diffnity  by  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
with  about  50,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  tate  of  the  empire.  Severns  was  con- 
queror, and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  0. 196.  AlDinns,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Coorus,  was  famous  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  20  pounds  of  dry  raisins^  10 

melons,  and  400  oysters. II.  A  pretonan, 

sent  to  Sylla  as  amba.s8ador  from  the  senate 
dming  the  civil  wars.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Sylla^  soldiers.  PIml.  in  S9U. III.  A  Ro- 
man plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  thev 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— Ltr.  5,  c.  Aff.—Flor.  1,  c. 
I3.-^IV.  A.  Posthumns,  consul  with  Lucnl- 
lus,  A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in 
Greek. 

AlbOhus,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  to  whom 

8cipio  restored  his  wife.    Arrian. II.  An 

ancient  satirist    Cic.  in  Brut. III.  Titus, 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  bom  at  Rome;  so 
fond  of  Greece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  topass  for  a  Roman .  He  was  made 
governor  of  Sardinia ;  but  he  grew  offensive  to 
the  senate,  and  was  banished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

Alcsos,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mi^- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  about  600  vears  berore  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  fled  from  a  oattle,  and  his  enemies 
hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  he  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
found  m  Athenaeus.  Q«tii^.  10,  c.  1.— Bfr»- 
da.  ft,  c.  95.— JXtt.  4,  od.  9.— Ok;.  4.  Tuk.  c.33. 
— "-n.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Suidas  to  be 
the  inventor  of  traydy.- — IIL  A  writer  of 
iV*  A  oomle  poet. 


ALQUfftms,  I.  one  of  flie  Agids,  Idlig  cf 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Telechis,  and  reigned  377eajiL 
The  Helots  rebelled  in  his  reign.     Poms.  3,  e. 

3,1.4,c.4and5. II.  Aeeneralof  the  Acb»- 

ans.    Poms.  7,  c.  16. III.  A  statuary,  who 

lived  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.    Potu.  5,  c  10. 

IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.  7%tuyd.  4,  c.  5,  Ac 

Alcandeb,  I.  a  Lacedemonian  vooth,  who 
accidenudly  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus^ 
and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the  sage.  PimL 

in  iMe.^Paus.  3,  c.  18. II.  A  Trojan,  killed 

by  Tumus.     Virg.  JEn.  9,  v.  767. 

ALcfiNOR.     Vid.  Oikryades. 

Alcbste,  or  Alcestis.     Vid.  Partly. 

Alcetas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Poms.  1,  c 
11.— IL  A  eeneral  of  Alexander^  army, 
brother  to  Perdiccas.— — III.  The  e^th  kmg 
of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years. — -Tv. 
An  historian,  who  wrote  an  accoimt  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  tooide  of 
Delphi.    AUien. 

Alchimacsus,  a  cdebt^ted  painter.  Pim. 
35,  ell. 

ALcmiADBs,  an  Athenian  general,  fiimous 
for  his  enterprising  spirit,  versatile  genius,  and 
natural  foibles.  He  was  disciple  10  Socrates. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 
piety, and  confiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  he 
fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  generaL 
Being  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedsmonians  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  in  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  His  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme 
exposed  him  asain  to  the  resentment  of  thepeor 
pie,  and  he  fled  to  Phamabazus,  whom  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedaemon. 
This  was  told  lo  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene- 
ral, who  prevailed  upon  Phamabazus  to  murder 
Alcibiades.  Two  servants  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
ne  was,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  make  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  4&h 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  afier  a  life  of  per- 
petual difficulties.  If  the  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
trymen had  known  how  to  retain  among  them 
Uie  talents  of  fL  man  who  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  He  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  His  cliaracter  1ms  beoi 
cleared  from  the  aspersions  of  malevolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,TimaBns,  and  Theo- 
pompus ;  and  he  is  known  to  us  as  a  hero,  who, 
to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  tlie  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  humaninrof 
the  philosopher.  PImt.  4*  C.  Nn^  in  AUd.-^ 
Thmcyd.  5,  6  and  l.^Xmopk.  maL  Qretc.  1, 
Ac—Diod.  19. 

ALCTOAMfDAa,  a  general  of  the  Messeniaas. 
who  retired  to  Rhegium,  after  the  taking  or 
Ithomeby  the  SpaHana,  B.  C.  ?0.    Stni,  6L 

AlodIjioSi  a  pbilonfiiMr  n ' 
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«foi»  a  tvMtiae  oa  death.  He  was  popil  to 
aoigias,aiidlloQrialiedB.C.49i.  QinaU.i.ch 

ALqiOAa,  a  LacedBmoaian,  sent  with  S3  gal- 
leys agaiost  Gorcyra,  ia  the  Pelopomnesian  war. 
71hu:y^4,e.  le,  dx. 

Alcuisnss,  L  a  tianc  poet  of  Megara. 

II.  A  comic  writer  of  Atneiis. 

Ataifoos,  I.  a  man  of  EUs.  Paus.^—ll.  A 
philosopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
fiook,  iJ€  doclrwa  PlaUnvis^  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  the  12mo.  printed  Oxen,  1667.  Vid, 
PartUL 

Alcipbron,  a  philosopher  of  Magnesia  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  some  epistles 
m  Qreek  that  bear  his  name,  and  contain  a  very 
perfect  pictare  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  4th  century. 

AuaiAON,  L  a  philosopher,  disciple  to  Py- 
thugoras,  bom  in  Grotona.  He  wrote  on-physic, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 

Cic.  de  Nal.  D.  6,  c  37. II.  A  son  of  the 

Doet  £schylus,  the  13th  archon  of  Athens.-—- 

III.  A  son  of  Syllusi  driven  from  Messenia,^ith 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclide. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  from  him  the  Alcnue- 
ooids  are  descended.  Vid.  Part  III.  Pans. 
l,cia 

ALCMAdntDJB,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  de- 
scended from  AicmsDon.  They  undertook  for 
900  talents  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  they  snined 
popnlaritv,  and  by  their  influence  the  Pythia 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piaistra- 
tids.  Btrodoi,  5  and  6.— 7^b«M:yi2.  6,  c.  59.— 
PUU.  in  Solan. 

Alcman,  a  very  ancient  lyric  poet,  bom  in 
Sardinia,  and  not  at  Lacedemon,  as  some  sun- 
pose.  He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  6  boots 
of  verses,  besides  a  play  called  Goljrmbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  G.  670,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
disease.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved  by 
Alhenasus  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Paus. 
1,  c.  41, 1. 3,  c.  \b.^Arutot.  IRsL  Anim,  5,  c.  31. 

Algtonsus,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue^  son 
toAntigonus.  PluLin  PyrTh,^Diog,A,  Vid, 
Part  III. 

Alemanni,  certain  tribes,  originally  of  the 
Snevi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
proaching the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  other  people,  among  which  were  probably 
many  Gallic  families ;  and  then  from  their  hete- 
rogeneous composition  it  is  supiKsed  thev  first 
asamed  or  received  the  designation  of  Alunans 
or  AlemannL  The  country  which  bore  their 
Bsrae,  from  their  having  effected  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,4ncluding  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Grisuns.  parts  of  Switzer- 
hnid,  and  all  Uie  western  boroers  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
After  many  conflicts  with  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  various  changes  in  their  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Glovis, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  country  be- 
yond the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves, Ihsy  were  subsequently  enabled  to  give 
their  moBBlo  modeni  Germany. 


ALtnoir,  the  lather  of  MyseeUns.  Hebofll 
Grotona  in  Magna  Gnecia.  Myscellns  is  oftn 
called  Alemonules.    Opuf.Jlfr^l5,v.l9andfi6. 

AL&THcSythe  first  of  the  HeraclkhB/who  was 
Idng  of  Gorinth.  He  was  son  of  Hippotas. 
Pma,  3,  c.  4. 

Albtidas,  (from  oXm^ci,  to  wimder^)  certain 
sacriflces  at  Athens,  in  remembrance  of  E^« 
eone,  who  wandered  with  a  dog  after  her  father 
Icarus. 

AlkoIda,  a  ro]ral  family  of  Larissa  in  Thes- 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  thatcoon- 
trv.  They  betrayed  their  country  to  Xerxes. 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Thessaliana 
without  distinction.  Diod,  i6,—aerodoi.  7,  e. 
6,  n2,^Pau5,  3,  c.  8,  1.  7,  c.  10.— ^«mii. 
Anim,  8,  c.  11. 

Alexambnus,  an  JEtdian,  who  killed  Nahisy 
tvrant  of  Lacedssmon,  and  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  the  people.    Lh.  35,  c.  34. 

Alex^ndes  1st,  son  of  Amvntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per* 
sian  ambassadors  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. He  reigned  43  years,  and  died  461  B. ' 
G.    Jkjtffi.7,  C.3.— fifrMi0e.5,7,  8and9. 

ALBXAiTDBa  3d,  son  of  Amsrntas  9d,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B.  G. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  loolemy,  who  held 
the  kingdom  for  four  years,  and  made  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  Philip.  JusHn.  7,  c.  6,  says, 
Eur^rdice,  the  wife  of^  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  lus  murder. 

ALEZANDEa  3d,  sumamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  bom  B. 
G.  366,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temiAe 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  by  Erostratm. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
of  Philip,  as  if  foretelling  that  his  son  would 
become  master  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  five  years,  and  received 
nis  learned  preceptor's  mstructions  with  becom- 
ing deference  and  pleasure,  and  ever  respected 
lus  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  vear,  was  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  quelled  a  dangeipus  sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  followed  his  father  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  was 
highly  oflTeaded  when  Philip  divorced  Olympias 
to  marry  Gleopatra;  and  he  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attains,  the  new  queen's  brother.  A  f- 
ter  this  he  retired  from  court  to  his  mother 
Olympias,  bat  was  recalled ;  and  when  Philip 
was  assassinated,  he  punished  his  munderers; 
and  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained  the 
aflfectionofhissubiects.  He  conquered  Thrace 
and  niyricum.  anddestrored  Thebes;  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chief  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  ajgainst  the 
Persians.  With  33.000  foot  and  5,000  horas 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Darius 
at  the  Granieus,  he  cdnanered  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  two  other  cele- 
brated victories  over  Darius  at  issus  and  Ar- 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstinate  ciege  of  seven 
months  and  the  slaughter  ci  9000  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cool  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From 
Egypt  ne  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anmion, 
and  Dribed  the  priests,  who  srinted  him  as  the 
son  of  their  goa,  and  enjoined  his  army  to  pt^ 
33ft 
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ktedifiiw  hoaooiB.  HebiiiUatowD,wludihe 
oiled  AkTMidm,  on  the  westera  side  of  the 
Nile,  netr  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneao,  to 
beooBie  the  future  capital  of  his  dominioDs,  and 
to.  extend  the  commerce  of  his  subiects  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  His  conquests 
were  spread  orer  India,  where  he  fought  with 
Ponu^  a  powerful  king  of  the  counu-y ;  and 
after  he  had  invaded  &ythta,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  east.  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
21at  of  April,  in  the  dSd  year  of  his  aee,  ailer  a 
raign  of  12  years  and  8  months  of  brilliant  and 
continued  success,  3:23  B.  C.  His  death  was 
so  premature  that  some  have  auribdted  it  to  the 
effects  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
tipater  has  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
son to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  and  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  foreet  by  rnirjsting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Many  conspir^ies  wer%  formed  against  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  army,  bat  they  were  all  sea- 
sunabiy  suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wife  ana  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  latter  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  His  mat  intrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  his  life ;  he  always  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
eat  <tf  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  after  bis  own  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Callisthenes,  who 
refliaea  to  do  it,  was  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  banquet,  hisfnend  Glitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
iqKm  the  virtues  and  exnloits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
ferred them  to  those  of  nis  son.  His  victories 
and  success  increased  his  pride ;  he  dressed  him- 
self in  the  Peraian  manner,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Persepolis,  in  a  fit  of  madness  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesian  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond 
of  candour  and  of  truth;  and  when  one  of  his 
oflicers  read  to  him,  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  a  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Poms,  and  in  which  he  had  too  li- 
berally panegyrised  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  saying, "  What  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tesy  1  are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  suffi- 
ciendy  meritoridtts  m  themselves  without  the 
c<rfonring  of  fidsehood  1"  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejeeted  a  statuary,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Aims  like  hibi,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  pouring  a  river  from  the 
odier.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  his  sta- 
tue except  Lysippos,  aad  anv  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death-bed 
heme  hia  rin^  to  Jferdiccas,  and  it  was  sup- 
pond  that  bf  thia  aingnlar  preaent  he  wished  lo 


make  him  his  wtccjeaor.  Some  time  More  hm 
death,  his  officers  asked  hin  whom  he  aspoiii^ 
ed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  lie  an- 
swered, The  worthiest  among  yon ;  hot  I  aa 
afraid,  (added  he,)  my  best  fricads  will  peifi^m 
my  funeral  obsequies  with  Moody  hands.  Alex- 
ander, with  all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, easy  and  famihar  with  his  friends,  a  greai 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  fram  his 
assisting  Aristotle  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ^ 
feet  the  completion  of  his  natural  histoiy.  £k 
was  brave  often  to  rashness;  he  frequently  la- 
mented that  his  father  conquered  every  tniag, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  do ;  and  exclaimed,  in 
all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity.  Give  me  kings  for 
competitors,  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  at  Olym- 
pia.  All  his  fankily  and  infant  children  weie 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delibera- 
tion that  was  made  after  his  decease,  among  his 
generals,  was  to  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
daeus  successor,  until  Roxane,  who  was  then 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  wor4d  a  leei- 
timate  heir.  Sis  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  his  generals.  Vid.  PMemf^  A»- 
Hgonus,  &c.  Curt.  Arrian,  and  Phtt  have 
written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diod, 
17  and  IB.— Paus.  1,  7,  8, 9.— Justin.  11  and  19. 

—  Foi.  Mtuc-Sirab.  1,  dbc II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxane,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.    Justin.  15,  c 

2w III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reigned  in  Corinth.  Twenty-five 
vears  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put 

him  to  death. lY.  A  son  of  Cassander,  kmg 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysimachus  from  revenging  Us  moiherThes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brother  had  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Antigonns,  put  him  to  death. 

Justin.  16,  c  l.^Paus.  9,  c.  7. ^V.  A  king 

of  Epiras,  brother  to  Olympias,  and  successor  to 
Arybas.  He  banished  Timolaus  to  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  war  in  Ital  v  against  the  Romans, 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  bis 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  an  army  of  women  (meaning  the  Persianst 
He  was  sumamed  Molossus.  Justin.  17,  c  1 
--Diod.  \6.—Liv.  8.  c.  17  and  97.— fiifrai.  It 

^VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  kinc  of  ^nms. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  it  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Acamanians.    Justin.  96,  c. 

S.-^Plut.  in  Pyrrk. VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Nicanor,  son  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  ftther-in-law  Ptolemv 
Philometor.  Justin.  35,  c.  1  and  SL—Josepk.  ll 
Ant.  Jud.—Sbrab.  17. ^VIII.  A  king  of  Sy- 
ria, first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant  and  suc- 
ceeded Demetrius.  He  conquered  NIeanor  \j 
means  of  Ptolemy  Pfayseon,  and  was  afterwanB 
killed  by  Antiocnus  Gryphus,  son  of  Nicanor. 

Jostpk.  Ant.  Jud.  13,  c.  18. IX.  Ptolemv 

was  one  of  the  Ptolemean  kings  in  Egypt  His 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  nirooe,  in 
preference  to  his  broUior  Ptolemy  Lathams,  and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, expelled  him,  and  soon  after  recalled  h^; 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  ase- 
cond  time,  pot  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unna- 
tural action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  i^  his 
subjects.  JSmbvA.  19,  Ant.  Jud.  e.  90,  Ac 
Justin,  39,  c.  3  and  i.^Pmu.  1,  c.  9:->-»X 
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Ptnlem/  99,'  king  of  Egypt,  was  son  of  thepre- 
lie  was  educated  in  the  island  of 


Cos,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mithhdates, 
escaped  to  Sylla,  who  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  was  mnrdered  by  his  subjects  a  few 
dars  after  his  restoration.    Appian.  L — BeU. 

Civ. XL  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 

aAer  his  brother  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
Alter  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished  by  his 
rabjects,  and  died  at  Tyre,  B.  C.  65,  leaving 
his  kmgdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Vid.  Egyp- 
t/us <f>  Ptolemaus.    Cic,  pro  RuU. Xlf.  A 

yoath  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  climb 
the  rock  Aomus,  with  30  other  youths.    He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt.    Curt.  8,  c.  11. 

XIII.  A  name  nven  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid,  Paris. -AlV.  Jannaus,  a  king  of  Ju- 

dea^  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobu- 
los,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  of  drinking,  B.  C.  79,  after  massacring 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines. XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 

gained  divine  honours  by  his  magical  tricks  and 
imponiUons,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
ship of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  died  70  vears  old. 

XVI.  A  native  of  Caria,  inthe  3a  century, 

who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 

Aristotle,  part  of  which  is  still  extant. XVII. 

Tralliantis,  a  physician  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  century,  some  of  whose  works  in  Greek 

are  still  extant. XVIII.  A  poet  of  ^tolia, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, XIX. 

A  peripatetic  philosopher,  said  to  have  been 

preceptor  to  X^ero. X  X.  An  historian,  called 

also  Folyhistor,  who  wrote  five  books  on  the 
Roman  republic,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Jews 
had  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  B.  C.  68. 

XXL  A  poet  of  Epnesus,  who  wrote  a 

poem  on  astronomer  and  geography. XXII. 

A  sophist  of  Seleucia,  in  the  age  of  Antoninus. 

XXIII'  A  Thessalian,  who,  as  he  was 

going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  missile  weapon^,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  continually  upon  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  numbers  aseless.  Po- 
Ifitn,  6,  c  27. — s-XXIV.  A  son  of  Lysima- 

chus.     Potfon.  6,  c.  12. XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lycia,  whobrought  a  reinforcement  of  troops 

to  Alexander  the  GJreat.     Curt.  7,  c.  10. 

XXVI.  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

bvtheI>ym8Bans.  Z>i^rf.  18  and  19. XXVII. 

A  poet  of  Pleuron,  son  of  Salyrus  and  Strato- 
clea,  who  said  that  Theseus  had  a  daughter 

called  Iphigenia,  by  Helen.  Paus.  2,  c.  22. 

XXVIII.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  hia  soldiers  oy  the  Argives,  when  he  endea- 
voured toprevent  their  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  Tegea.    Diod.  15. XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phaera,  in  Thessaly,  who  made  war 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  took  Pelopidas 
prisoner.  He  was  murdered,  B.  C.  357,  hy  his 
wife  called  Thebe,  whose  room  he  carefully 
guarded  by  a  Thracian  sentinel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearful  of  some  dagger  that  might 
be  conoMled  to  take  away  his  life.  Cic.  de  Inv. 
2,  c.  49,  4ff  O/  3,  c.  9.— V<il.  Mux.  9,  c.  13.— 
PUa.  ^  C.  Nep.  in  Pdop.^Paus.  6,  c.  5.— 

Di0d.  15  and  16.— OpmT.  in  If.  v.  321. XXX. 

Sevems,  a  Roman  emperor.    Vid.  Severus, 
AuDLumu',  I.  the  name  of  some  qneens  ofl 


Judeea^  mentioned  by  Joseph.— ^IL  A  nnJae 
of  Nera    Suet,  in  Nero,  50. 

Albxas,  of  Laodicea,  was  recommended  to 
M.  Antony  by  Timagenes.  He  was  the  cause 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  marrr  Cleo- 
patra. Augustus  punished  him  severely  after 
the  defeat  of  Antony.    PhU.  in  Anton, 

Alexinus,  a  disciple  of  Eubulides  the  Mile- 
sian,  famous  for  the  acuteness  of  his  genius  and 
judf^ent,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 
and  argumentation.  He  died  of  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  sharp-poidted  reed  as  he  swam 
across  the  river  Alpheus.    Diog.  in  Euclid. 

Alexion,  a  physician  iatimate  witfi  Cicero. 
CU.  ad  AU.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Samos,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

his  country. ft  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C.  of 

Thnrium.  He  was  either  uncle  or  patron  to 
Menander.  Like  Antiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  composer.  Snidas  siates  the  num- 
ber of  hLs  plays  at  245;  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  occasionally  the 
object  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 

the  wit  of  Anaxandrides. III.  A  statuary, 

disciple  to  Polycletes,  87th  Olympiad.  PUm. 
34,  c.  o. 

P.  Alf£nu8  Varus,  a  native'  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  his  aoplica- 
tion,  raised  himself  from  his  original  profession 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.  Borat.  1,  Sat.  3,  v.  130. 

Alienus  Cjbcina,  a  questor  in  Boeotia  ap- 
pointed, for  his  services,  commander  of  a  legion 
in  Germany,  by.Galba.  The  emperor  dis- 
graced him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  vhich  he 
raised  commotions  in  the  empire.  TaciL  1, 
£K^.  c.52. 

AuMENTca,  C.  an  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  who  wrote  in  Greek  an  accqunt  of 
Annibal,  besides  a  treatise  on  military  affairs. 
Liv.  21  and  30. 

Alldtius,  or  Albotius,  a  prince  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

AlOa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres,  bv  whose  beneficence  the  hus^ 
bandmen  received  the  recompense  of  their  la- 
bours. The  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Ceres  has  been  called,  from  this,  Aloas 
and  Alois. 

Alotu,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  gained  over  Lacedssmon  by  the 
Arcadians. 

ALPmus  Avrrua,  a  writer  m  the  a^  of  Se- 
vems, who  gave  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  history  of  the  Carthaginian  war. 

ALPtNus,  I.  (CoRNELirsI)  a  contemptible 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  in  Germany.  Borat.  1,  Sat.  10,  v, 

36. II.  Julius,  one  of  the  chiefi  of  the  Hel- 

vetii.     Tlacit.  Hist.  1,  c.  68. 

Alth£mene8.     vid.  Part  III. 

Altattes,  I.  a  king  of  Lydia,  descended  fh>m 

the  Heraclidae.    He  reigned  57  years. II. 

King  of  Lydia,  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadse, 
was  father  of  Croesus.  He  drove  the  Cimme- 
rians from  Asia,  and  made  war  ag^ainst  the 
Medes.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
again.st  Miletus,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  A 
monument  was  vaised  on  nis  grave  with  the 
nioney  which  the  women  of  Lydia  had  obtain- 
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6d  bjr  prostitntion.  An  eclipse  of  the  son  ter- 
minated a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxares. 
BBTodat,  \,  c.  16,  17,  Stc—Strab,  l3. 

Altcsds,  a  son  of  Sclron,  was  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
fhim  him.    Plut.  in  T%es, 

AiiADdcus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
antagonist  Seutbes.    Arislot.  &.    PolU.  10. 

Amio£,  a  queen  of  Sannatia,  remarkable  for 
her  justice  and  fortitude.    Poly  an.  8,  c.  56. 

AMiNDus,  Cn.  Sal.  a  rebel  general  under 
Dioclesian,  who  assumed  imperial  honours,  and 
was  at  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian's  colleague. 

Amartnceus,  a  king  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasium.    Sirab.  S.—Paus.  8,  c.  1. 

Ama8I8,  I.  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  Egypt.  He  made  war 
a|^st  Arabia,  and  died  before  the  inva.sion  of 
hjs  country  bv  Cambyses  kin^  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  tnat  every  one  of  his  subjects  should 
yearly  give  an  account  to  the  public  magistrates 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  himself. 
He  reilised  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Pol^- 
erates  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  on  account  of  his 
imcommon  prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came 
into  Egypt,  ke  ordered  the  bodv  of  Amasis  to 
be  dug  ap,  and  to  be  insulted  and  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tion which  was  very  offensive  to  the  religious 

notions  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodot.  1,  2,  3. 

11.  A  man  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Barce.    Herodot.  4,  c.  201,  &c. 

Amastris,  I.  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
of  Sicily,  was  sisier  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der conquered.    Strab. 11.  Also  the  wife  of 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.     Vid.  Amestris.      ' 

AiRATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tumus  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Tumus;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  riven  in  marric^e  to 
£neas,  she  hung  herself  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.     Virg.  j^n.  7,  &c. 

Amazenes,  or  Mazenes,  a  prince  of  the  isl- 
and Oaractus,  who  sailed  for  some  time  with 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  East.    Arrian,  in  bidic. 

Ambarvalia,  a  joyful  procession  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  com.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  about  the  month 
of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went*  three 
times  round  their  fields,crowned  with  oak  leaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
preserve  their  com.  The  word  is  derived  aJb 
ambiendis  is  arvis^  going  round  the  fields.  A 
sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  called  ambarvalia 
hosHa^  were  afterwards  immolated,  and  the 
sacrifice  has  sometimes  been  called  mavetavH- 
lia,  from  5W5,  ovis^  and  taurus.  Virg.  O.  1,  v. 
339  and  345.— THb.  2,  el.  1 ,  v.  19.— Caio  de  R.  R. 
c.  141. 

Ambtgatos,  a  king  of  the  Celtie  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
lation of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two  nephews, 
SigoYesQS  and  Bellovesus,  with  two  colonies,  in 
quest  of  ivew  settlements ;  the  former  towards 
Iialv.    Liv.  5,  c.  34,  &c. 

A»ibiOrtx.  a  king  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebu- 
Tones,  in  Gwiul.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
Rome,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Caesar, 
in  which  60,000  of  his  comitrymen  were  slain. 
Cm,  BeU,  G.  6,  c.  11,  26, 1.  6,  c.  30. 
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Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Greece.    They  were 

the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Rooulds. 

11.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  ambrosia, 
and  their  drink  nectar.  The  word  gignififet 
immortal.  It  had  the  power  of  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  those  who  ate  it;  and  it  is  said  thai 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  eating  ambrosia  given  her  1^  Ve- 
nus. Homer.  11.  1, 14,  16,  and  24L'''lmcian.  de 
ded  Syria,— Ca6uU.  en.  100.— TkeocriL  Id.  15.— 
Virg.  Mn,  1,  v.  407, 1.  13,  v.  419.— Owrf.  A*t 
2.— Pindar.  1.  Olymp. 

Ambrosius^  bishop  of  Milan,  obliged  the  eok- 
peror  Theodosius  to  make  penance  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  j)eop]e  of  The^alonica,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings,  especia]l|f 
against  the  Arrians.  His  three  books  deofda 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea- 
tion. His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction 
is  sententious,  his  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
thought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines.  2  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1686. 

AmbCbajjb.  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives, 
who,  in  the  dissolute  period  of  Rome^attended 
festivals  and  assemblies  as  minstiels.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words,  which 
signify  a  flute.  Horat.  1,  Sat.  2.SueL  ia 
Ner.  27.  • 

Amentdes,  a  secretary  of  Darins,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.    Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

AM£NdcLES,  a  Corinthian,  said  to  be  the  first 
Grecian  who  built  a  three-oared  galley  at  Sa- 
mos and,  Corinth.    Tkucyd.  1,  c  13. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  to  Xer- 
xes. She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  mistress,  and  cut  off  her 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 
Herodot.  7,  c.  61, 1.  9,  c.  HI. 

AyiLCAR,  I.  a  Carthaginian  graieral  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  suraamed  Rhodanu& 
When  the  Athenians  were  afVaid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went  to  his  camp,  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  account  of 
all  his  schemes  to  Athens.     Trogus.  21,  c.  6. 

II.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracusans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieged  their  city.  Amilcar 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Agathocles, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Carthage.  He  died 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.    Diod.  20.— .^M^ift.  28, 

c.  2  and  3. III.  A  Carthaginian,  snmamed 

Barcas,  father  to  the  celebrated  Atmibal.  He 
was  general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Pnmz 
war ;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthage,  and  taken  many  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  formida- 
ble to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  begged  and 
obtained  assistance  from  Rome.  After  this,  he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  son  Annibal,  who 
wa.s  but  nine  years  of  age,  and  laid  the  foun^ 
tlon  of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  was  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Yettones,  B.  C.  237.  He 
bad  formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  bf 
crossintr  the  Alps,  which  his  son  afterwaru 
carried  into  execution.  His  great  enmi^  to  the 
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RoiMBS  WBsihe  eaoK  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
He  used  to  sav  of  bis  three  sons,  that  he  kept 
three  lioos  to  aevonr  the  Roman  power.  Nev. 
M  rU.—Lh.  31,  c  h-^Polyb.  SL-^PhU.  in 

Annib. IV.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who 

«Bisted  the  Insubres  against  Rome,  ana  was 
taken  bj  Cn.  Comelins.    lAv.  32,  c  30,  I  33, 

c  6. ^y.  A  son  of  Hanno,  defeated  in  Sicily 

\ff  Gelon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis  by  Themistocles.  He  burnt 
himself  that  his  body  might  not  be  found  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  He- 
r0^7,c.l65,&c. 

Ainaus,  a  comic  poet,  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  for  his  insipid  verses. 

AMMIAIIU&     Vid,  Murcellinus. 

AmcdNius,  L  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  school  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, 2S2,  A.  D.  and  had  amonghis  jpnpils 
Origen  and  Piotinus.  His  treatise  ilcpc  6/foiuv 
mna  pnblished  in  4to.  by  Yalckenaer,  L.  Bat. 

1739. li  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

ncrifices,  as  also  a  treatise  on  the  harlots  of 

Athens.   Aiken.  13. III.  An  Athenian  gene- 

nl.  samamed  Barcas.    Poli^.  3. 

AMPHrAJKliDBi,  apatronjrmic  of  Alcmaeon,  as 
being  son  of  Amphiarans.    Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  43. 

Amphictt ON,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
c^blished  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Atn- 
fkU^J&HS^  composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
taons  men  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  This 
assembly  was  at  first  but  inconsiderable ;  nor 
did  it  arrive  to  its  full  strength  and  lustre  but 
by  gradaal  advances,  and  in  a  lon^  series  of 
years.  lis  first  origin  we  are  to  ascribe  to  Ann- 
phlctvon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Tiiessaly,  as  the  authority  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  warrants  us  to  determine.  Their  lea^ 
(imony  is  fall  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 

Kiticalar  attention.  '  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
sucalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylae,  and  collect- 
ed tbe  people  bordering  on.  his  territory,  and 
called  them  Amphictyons.  and  the  assembly  Py- 
bea,  ia  the  place  where  Ine  Amphictyons  sa- 
eriiice  to  this  day.*  Androtion  a.sserts,  that  the 
ceavention  was  at  first  held  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
VfveA  only  of  those  who  lived  in  the  neighboar- 
aood  of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Amphictyon,  bat  Aa^tKntovet,  the  neighbouring 
inkebUants;  but  to  this  again  we  must  oppose 
the  high  authority  of  the  Marbles.  The  assem- 
bly, thos  formed,  was  at  first  but  small,  being 
vholly  composed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion had  commanded,  and  who,  from  his  son 
Hellen,  where  called  'RAAHEE.  As  Greece 
Mproved,  and  the  Hellenes  increased  in  num- 
ber, new  regulations  'became  necessary ;  and 
•ttordin^ly  we  find,  that,  in  some  time  after  the 
<>riginal  institution,  Acrisius,  king  of  Argns, 
▼ben,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
jade  declared,  was  to  kill  him,)  he  retired  Into 
Theaaly,  observed  the  defects  of  Che  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  undertook  to  new-model 
•od  reffulateit;  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
tnentedthe  number  of  its  membei^;  enacted 
Jew  laws,  by  which  the  collective  body  was  to 
be  governed;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
nngle  deputy,  and  one  single  voice,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  some,  in  their  own  sole  right :  by  oth- 
ers, in  eouunction  with  one  or  more  inferior 
aai  thus  came  to  be  considered  as  the 


founder  of  this  famous  representative  of  the 
Hellenic  body.  From  the  time  of  Acrisius.  the 
Amphictyons  still  continued  to  hold  one  of  their 
annual  councils  at  Thermopylae,  that  of  autumn. 
But  it  was  now  made  a  part  of  theiK  function 
to  guard  and  protect  the  national  region.  The 
vernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resorted,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  famous  Pythian 
oracle.  The  lime  of  assembling  we  have  said 
were  two  in  each  year.  The  following  history 
however  affords  an  instance  of  the  Amphictyons 
assuming  a  power  of  assembling  oiiener,  on 
some  extraordinary  emergencies.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  bv 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties ;  ana, 
as  such,  was  condenmed  and  discountenanced. 
The  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oo- 
casioned  the  difference  in  historians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly. 
Agreeably  to  the  dispositions  made  by  Acrisios, 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  this  right, 
according  to  Strabo.  JEschines  and  Theo- 
pompus  also  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  noXtit,  cities^  but  tf  yi?,  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  several  particular  com- 
munities. Pausanius  also  calls  them  ycvir,  a 
term  of  like  signification.  The  Amphictyonic 
people  were,  according  to  JEschines,  Thessali' 
ans,  Ba:4>tians,  Dorians^  Tonians,  Perrhabeans^ 
Magnetes^  Locrians,  (Eteans^  Pktkiotes^  Male- 
anSy  Phocians ;— to  Theopompus :  lonians^  Do- 
rians^ Perrkadfeans,  BoBottans^  MagneteSf  Achat- 
anSf  PhthioteSf  MaUans^  Dolopes,  jEnians,  Del- 
phians^  Phocians ; — to  Pausanias  :  lowians^ 
DolopeSy  ThessalianSy  jEnians^  Magnetes,  Ma- 
leans,  Phthiotes,  Dorians,  Phocians^  Locri  Epic- 
nemides.  iBschines,  we  see,  enumerates  but 
eleven ;  yet  he  asserts  the  number  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  famous  council  was 
formed.  The  whole  nation  of  Greece  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  or  provinces :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Am- 
phictyonic .states,  or  cities,  each  of  whic^i  en- 
joyed an  equal  right  in  voting  and  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  relativ-e  to  the  general  inte- 
rest. Other  inferior  cities  were  dependant  on 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  com-  ' 
munity,  were  also  represented  by  the  same  de- 
puties ;  and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  and  prooerly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  oody :  ro  koipow  rwr 
'E>\fitf(o»  "Lvvtioiov.  Each  of  those  cities,  which 
had  a  right  to  assist  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, was  obliged  to  seftd  its  deputies  to  every 
meeting ;  and  the  number  of  these  deputies  was 
usually  and  regularly  two:  the  one  entitled 
hieramnemon,  to  whom  was  narticularly  in- 
trusted the  care  of  religion  and  its  rites.  His 
office  was  annual^  as  appears  from  several  de- 
crees, in  which  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
th^  Athenian  archon  trttwitos ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  lot.  The  other  deputy  was  called 
by  the  general  name  pyla^oraSy  and  was  chosen 
by  election  for  each  particular  meeting.  Each 
of  these  deputies,  however  differing  in  their 
functions,  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determin- 
ing all  aifidrs  relative  to  the  general  interest. 
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And  thus  the  cities  which  thejr  rcfiMeated, 
without  any  distinction  or  sabordinatlon,  each 
gave  two  voices  in  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
trons,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
double  suffrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap- 
pointed, appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
they  in  the  first  place  offered  up  their  solemn 
sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  to  Ceres,  when  they  as- 
sembled at  ThermopylaB ;  when  at  Delphi,  to 
Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva :  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
was  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  which  .£schines 
hath  preserved,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it ;  and 
which  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  *  I  swear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonic 
city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  or  their  wa- 
ters, neither  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  out- 
rages shall  be  atteinptea,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  attempts.  If  any  devasta- 
tions shall  be  committed  m  the  lerritorv  of  the 
god ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  orfence  or 
entertain  any  design  against  the  temple ;  I  will 
make  use  of  my  feet,  my  hands,  my  whole  force, 
to  bring  the  offending  party  to  condign  punish- 
ment. If  any  one  shall  violate  any  part  of 
this  solemn  engagement,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  La- 
tona, and  Minerva  the  proviaent  May  their 
lands  never  produce  their  fruits:  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  o£&prings  of  an 
unnatural  and  monstrous  kind:  may  they  be 
for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, and  in  all  civil  transactions;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  b!e 
utterly  destroyed :  may  they  never  offer  up  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona, 
and  Minerva  the  provident  ]  but  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  rejected.'  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  one  of  the  hieronmemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
votes ;  he  reported  the  resolutions :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  E««X»i<ria,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefixed  to  every 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  which  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illus- 
trious body  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  vigour,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  august  and  power- 
ful. When  the  nation  itself  began  to  degene- 
rate, its  representative  of  course  shared  in  the 
■  general  corruption.  The  decline  of  this  coun- 
cil we  may  therefore  date  from  the  time  when 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  began  to  practise  with 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
annexed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continued, 
however,  for  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Gre- 
cian liberty,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  or  its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Pau* 
sanias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  Amphictyonic  cities  were  thirty ;  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Nico- 
polis,  only  sent  their  deputies  constantly,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  now  entirely  confined  to  the  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
to  be  fojbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
flunous  council  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
fiillen,  together  with  their  temple  and  their  re- 
3^    ^         ^^ 
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AMPBioadioA,  a  festival  observed  by  private 
families  at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  hiith 
of  every  child.  It  was  custamary  to  nm  Tomnd 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  their  amis ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AMPmLYTUSj  a  soothsayer  of  Ataman  ia,  who 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Athens.    Berodot.  1,  c.  CSL 

Ampbion,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Aces- 
tor  of  Gnossus.  Plin.  36,  c.  10.   Vid.  PartllL 

Amphipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at  Sm- 
cuse,  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.    Diod.  16 

AMBm8«  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Am* 
phicrates,  contemporary  with  Plato.    Smdoi. 

AMPmTRYONiADEs,  a  sumame  of  Hercules. 

Amfu  Labiena  Lex,  was  enacted  by  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
A .  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  pnri- 
lege  of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
golden  croWn  at  the  Circensian  games,  and  with 
a  prsetexta  and  golden  crown  at  theatrical  plajs. 
,  AmClius,  I.  king  of  Alba,  was  son  of  Frocas, 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numitor.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  ri^ht  of  birth,  bat 
Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it.  Eomulus  aad 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  Amulius, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  67.— Z*tt».  1,  c.  3  and4.— P/ni. 

in  Romid.^Flor.  1,  c.  l.^Dion^s,  Hal. II 

A  celebrated  painter.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AicfcLAS,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Cssar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  violent  stonn, 
Csestu*,  unveiling  his  head,  discovered  himself, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  ex- 
claimed, C<esatem  vekiSf  OBsarisjue  forUMom. 
Jjucan.  5,  v.  520. 

Amyntas,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia  ailer 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insole|>t  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  father's  court.  Bubares,  a  Persian  general, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of 
the  ambassadors ;  but^  instead  of  makiof  war, 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  possessions.    Jistin.  7,  c.  3. — BarodoL  5,  7 

and  8. The  second  of  that  name  was  sop 

of  Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia  afier  bis 
murder  of  Pausanias.  He  was  expeUed  by  the 
niyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans,  He  made  war  against  the  Ulyrians 
and  Olyntbians,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
wife  Eury dice  conspired  against hislife;  bather 
.snares  were  seasonably  discovered  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife.  He  had  Alexander, 
Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great's 
father,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other  he  had 
Archelaus,  AridsBus,  and  Menelaus.  Hepeign- 
ed  34  years;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  «s^ 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  asoeniled 
the  throne.    JnUin.  7,  c.  4  and  9.— X>m»^  Wi 

4c— C.   Nep.  and  Plul.  in  Pdoffid. -SI 

Another  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 
— -IV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotaros  m 
the  kingdom  of  GaUograscia.  After  his  deat* 
it  became  a  Roman  province  under  Augnstni 
Si/rab.  13. ^y .  Another  officer  who  dacitad 
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to  JhnoB^  «Bd  was  kilM  as  he  attenqpied  to  i 

s«"«  fi83TP^    ^^'  3,  c.  9. VL  A  son  of 

Antiochus,  who  withdrew  himself  frcmi  Mace- 
donia, because  he  hated  Alexander. VII. 

An  officer  in  Alexander's  cavalry.  He  was 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  idng,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  intimacy  with  PhiloCas,  and 
acquitted.  OtrL  4,  c.  15, 1.  6.  c.  9,  L  8,  c.  13. 
VTIL  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  se- 
veral works  quoted  by  Athensus  10  and  12. 

Amttianus,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendatioQ 
of  Philip,  Olympias,  and  Alexander. 

AMnuus,  a  king  by  whom  Cyrus  was  killed 
in  a  baule.    ptesias. 
Almttu,.!.  a  daughte/  of  Astvages,  whom 

Cyrus  married.    CUsias. II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyzusand  disgraced 
herself  by  her  debaucheries. 

Anicharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  592  B. 
C.  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
made  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  house.  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stop  only  small  flies,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  study,  and  in  the  friendship 
of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
laws  of  the  Athenians,  which  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  that  he 
killed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anacharsis  has  ren- 
dered himself  famous  among  the  ancients  by  his 
writings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scythia,  &c  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croesus  and 
Hanno  are  still  extant,  t^iter  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  familiar  to  modem 
ears,  by  that  elegant,  valuable,  and  trnlv  clas- 
sical work  of  Barthelemi,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis.  Berodot.  4,  c.  46,  47  and  48.— 
Plut.  in  Conviv.-^Cic.  T\ac.  5,  c.  2Si.—Strab.  7. 
AjfACRBON,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teos,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip- 
parchus,  son  of  Pisistratus.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemnerate  disposition,  much  given 
to  drinkins,  and  de^ly  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  Bathylus.  His  odes  are  still  extant,  and 
the  uncommon  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his 
poetry  have  been  the  admiration  of  eyery  age 
and  country.  He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  grape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious fsimily,  and  that  Codrns,  the  last  king  of 
Adiens,  was  one  of  hb  progenitors.  His  statue 
was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing 
him  as  an  old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  dissipation  and  intemperance.  Ana* 
creon  nourished  592  B.  C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
not  extant ;  his  odes  were  first  published  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elegant  translation.  The 
best  editions  of  Anacreon  are,  that  of  Maittaire, 
4to.  London,  1725,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12mo.  Cantab.  1721,  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Bmnck,  12mo.  Argentor.  1778. 
Pwu.  1,  e.  9,  95.'-Str4dt.  U.^jBlian.  V.  B. 
9,  c  4,—Cie.  f»  TWc.  4,  c  Z^.-^Horal,  epod. 
14,  T.  ^.— Fli».  r-^-atrod^.  3,  c.  121. 


AiTAinroiifiia.  a  Taloahte  paintiiig  of  y«rai 
represented  as  nsing  from  the  Ma,D¥  Apples, 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  tem|^ 
of  J.  Cnsar.  The  lower  jpart  of  it  was  a  litHe 
defoced,  and  there  were  found  no  pai&tttis  in 
Rome,  able  to  repair  iL    PKn.  85.  c  tO. 

Anaoogia,  a  festival  celebrated  ny  the  peopia 
of  Eryx  in  Sicily,  .in  honour  of  Venus.  JEHtm, 
r.  A  1,  c.  15.  if.  A.  4,  cA 

ANAZAodiua,  I.  succeeded  his  fttfaer,  Magft- 
penthes,  on  the  thnme  of  Argoa.  He  sharad 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampos, 
who  had  cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madiMss. 
Paus.  2,  c.  18. n.  A  Clazomenian  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Hegesibulus.  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  precrator  to  Socrates  and  Euripi- 
des. He  disregarded  wealth  and  honours,  to  m- 
dulge  his  fondness  for  meditation  and  philoso- 
phy. He  applied  himself  to  astronomv,  was  ac- 
auainted  with  ecUpses,  and  predicted  that  one 
ay  a  stone  would  foil  from  the  sun,  which  it 
is  said  reallv  fell  into  the  river  iBgos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  nimiber 
of  his  pupils,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matten 
of  state :  and  once  dissuaded  him  f^om  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Anazagoras 
concerning  the  heavens  were  wild  and  eztrava* 
gant.  He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflammar 
ble  matter,  about  the  bigness  6f  Peloponnesus: 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stcne,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  impietf  ,  and 
condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculed  the  sen- 
tence, and  said  it  had  loog  been  pronounced 
upon  him  by  nature:  Beinf  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  firom  one  place  as 
the  other.  His  scholar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  successfully  for  him,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle,or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacns  asked 
him  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished  any 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him.  Yes, 
says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefUly 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxatioa, 
was  called  Anaaagoreia.  He  died  at  Lampsa- 
cus  in  his  seventy-secoiid  year,  428  B.  C.  His 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  pupil 
Socrates.  Dinf^:  in  Vita.'-PUtt.  m  Nieia  mU 
Pend^—Cic.  Acad,  Q.  4,  c.  23.— 7\sc.  I,  c 

43 ni.  A  statuary  of  JE^pna.    Paiu,$.  5,  c. 

23. IV.  A  grammarian, disciple  to  Zenodo> 

tus.    Diog. V.  An  orator,  disciple  lo  So> 

crates.  Diog, VI.  A  son  otEcheanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers  Codrus  and  Diodoms,  destroy- 
ed Hegesias,  t3nrant  of  Ephesus. 

ANAXANnEB,  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Spaitai 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  reign. 
HerodoL  7.  c.  204.— P^.  in  Apopk.-^Pamt.  3^ 
c.  3,1. 4,  c.  15  and  16. 

ANAXANininjBa.  I.  son  of  Leon,  and  ftther  to 

Cleomenes  I.  and  Leonidas.  was  king  of  %ar» 

ta.    By  the  order  of  the  Icphori  he  divorad 

his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  extrandyte^fli 
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MeeaoitoflierbunreDiieK;  and  he  was  the  first 
LacedBBioniaii  who  had  two  wives.  Berodot. 
1, 6  and  7.— Ptet.  i»  Afoph.  1.— Pom.  3,  c.  3, 

dec. ^U.  A  comic  poet  of  Rhodes  in  the  age 

of  Philip  and  Alexander.-  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  inaroduced  intrispies  and  rapes  upon  the 
otage.  He  was  of  such  a  passionate  disposition 
that  he  tore  to  pieces  aU  his  compositions  which 
met  with  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
huidred  plays,  of  which  ten  obtamed  the  prize. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetnr  remain  in  Athe- 
naeus.  He  was  starred  to  death,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  government. 
AriOoL^^RheL 

ANAXikRcmrs,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  or  Democritns,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  tlmt  is  buman  blood  and  not 
the  Uood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anaxai^ 
chus  ofiended  Nicocreon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tjrrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoso- 
pher, and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
uon  hammers.  He  bore  this  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed.  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  for  thou  dost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  this  Nicocreon  threatened  to  cut  his 
tongoej  and  Anaxarchus  bit  it  oflf  with  bis  teeth, 
and  spit  it  out  into  the  tyrant's  face.  Ovid,  in 
B,  V.  571.— P^W.  in  simp,  r—Diog.  in  vm. 
^CU.  in  Tusc.  9,  c.  2i 

AwAxtKOB,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  great- 
\j  honoured,  and  presented  with  the  tribute  of 
nmr  eities.    ^^ab.  14. 

AmazilAs,  and  Anaxilacs,  I.  a  Messenian, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  took  Zancle,  and  was 
so  mild  and  popular  durincr  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  476  B.  C.  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens 
chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Justin. 
3,  c  3.>-Pa«u.  4,  c.  33,  1.  5,  c.  TI.^Thucyd. 

€,  C.6.— flfr«fo«.  6,  c.  23, 1.  7,  c.  167. n.  A 

magician  of  LArissa,  banished  from  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus.—^III.  A  Lacedaemonian.    Plut.  Al- 

eib. rV.  A  comic  writer,  about  the  100th 

cdjrmpiad. 

ANAXiLiDEs,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
i^losophers,  and  mentioned  that  Plate's  mother 
became  pregnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  was  called 
the  prince  of  wisdom.    Diog.  in  Pint. 

ANAxncANBEa.  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  aisciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
first  who  constructed  spheres,  asserted  that  the 
eaTth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  bom  of  earth  and  water  mif  ed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  sun,  which  he  considered  as  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twenty-eight 
times  himt  than  the  earth.  He  made  tne  first 
geoeraphical  maps  and  sun-dials.  He  died  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  547.  Cie.  Acad. 
Qiuest.  4,  c.  Tl.—Diog.  wi  VU.—Plin.  2,  c. 
79.— Pftrf.  Ph,  He  had  a  son  who  bore  his 
name.    Strab.  1. 

AMAxm^NEs,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tntns,  and  disciple  of  Anazimander.  whom  he 
anceeeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
was  the  cause  of  every  created  being,  and  a  self- 
^"'i  divteity,  and  that  the  snn,  the  moon, 
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and.  the  stars,  had  been  made  from  the  eailL 
He*considered  the  earth  as  a  plain,  and  the 
heavens  as  a  solid  concave  figure,  on  which  the 
stars  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, rt  CI  ovpoyor  c/<irc(rei,  if  the  keavens  sknU 
faU?  to  which  Horace  has  alluded,  3  0<^  3,  t. 
7.  He  died  504  years  B.C.  Cu.  Acad.(tt<aL 
4,  c.  37,  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  10.— Pl«rf.  Pk.-Plm. 

2,  c.  76. II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  soi  of 

Aristocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
•nic,  and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  lite,  ana  that  of  Philip,  he  wiote  the  his- 
tory.  When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threai* 
ened  to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp- 
sacus, because  they  had  maintained  a  long  siege 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  his  coa&- 
tiymen  to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  be 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour 
he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this  AnaximeDes 
begged  the  king  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  tnis  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destractioo. 
Besides  the-life  of  Philip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  losL 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  ancient  paintings.  Paus.  6,  c.  18. 
— Foi.  Max.  7,  c.  Z.—Diog.  in  VU, 

Anaxipolis,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thasos.  PKs. 
14,  c  14- II.  A  writer  on  agricnlmre,  like- 
wise of  Thasos. 

Anaxippus,  a  comic  writer  in  the  ace  of  Dt- 
metrius.  He  used  to  say  that  philosophers  were 
wise  only  in  their  speeches,  out  fools  in  their 
actions.    Athens. 

Anaxis,  a  Ba;otian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
history  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyih 
tas.    Diod.  25. 

Ancharia,  a  family  of  Rome. The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.    P/v/-.  in  Anton. 

AnchesItbs,  a  wind  which  blows  from  A> 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirns.  Cic.  ad  Attic  7,  ep. 
1. — DioTvys.  Hal. 

Anchimolius,  I.  a  Spartan  general  sent 
against  the  Pisistratidae,  and  killed  in  the  expe- 
dition. Herodot.  5,  c.  63. II.  A  son  of  Wmb- 

tus.     Vid.  Anchemohu. 

Ancribbs,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  dangb- 
ter  of  Dus.  He  was  or  such  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, that  Venus  came  down  from  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
forth  was  called  iEneas,  and  intrusted  to  ibe 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  was 
taken,  Anchises  was  become  so  infirm,  that 
JSneas  carried  him  through  the  flames  tipon  his 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  acconn 
panied  his  son,  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
di^d  in  Sicily  in  the  80lh  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx,  by  JEneas  and  Aces- 
tes,  king  of  the  country ;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  his  son 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchises  had  foigot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  he  enjoyed  her  favours  on  moimt  Ida,  npoa 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  ay 
that  the  wounds  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  weakaw 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Vtr«il,  m  the  ^ 
book  of  the  JEneid,  introduces  him  in  the  Eiy- 
sian  fiehis,  relating  to  his  ton  tiie  ftKpi  that  veit 
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to  attend  him,  and  the  fintmie  of  his  deaceod- 
■nts  the  Bomans.  Vid,  jEneat,  Virg.  JBn. 
1,  S;  tou-^Hygin.  fab.  94,  254,  260,  m— Bif- 
nid.  ThMg.  V.  lOlO,"  Apallod,  3.— Ovid,  JP\ia. 
4,  T.  3L'-Bamer.  U.  90,  <f>  Bpm.  in  Vener.-^ 
JCBwpk  Cifneg,  c  1. — iHowys.  Hal.  1,  de  An- 
Uq.  Rom.-^Pautaniiu,  8,  c.  13,  sap,  that  An* 
duses  was  buried  on  a  moontain  in  Arcadia, 
which  from  him  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

Ancile.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Anccs  Martius,  the  4th  kinx  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  toNuma,  by  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  soccessfol  war  against  the  Latins,  Yeientes, 
Fidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabines,  and  joined 
moant  Janiculam  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  mount  Martius  and  the  Aventine  with- 
in the  widls  of  the  city.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  territories  to  the  sea,  where 
he  built  the  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  He  inherited  the  valour  of  Romulus 
with  the  moderation  of  Numa.  He  died  B.  C. 
616,  after  a  reign  of  24  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarquin  the  elder.  Diowys.  Bal.  3,  c.  9. 
—Iav.  1,  c  32,  Ac,—Flor,  1,  c  4^- Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  815. 

Andabata,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded ;  whence  the  proverb,  Andahatarym 
more^  to  denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  mea- 
sures.   Cic  6,  €UL  Fumii.  ep.  10. 

ANDodoES,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leo- 
goras.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trioos  men  of  his  age.  He  was  often  banished, 
bat  his  dexterity  ^ways  restored  him  to  favour. 
Pbit.  has  written  his  life  in  10  orat.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant. 

Andreas,  I.  a  statuary  of  ■  Argos.    P(mls.  6, 

c.  16. U.  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  had 
happened  in  Sicily.    Aiken. 

Andrisous,  I.  a  man  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Naxos.    AJthen.  1. II.  A  worthless  person, 

called  PseudophUippus  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  kins  Philip.  He  incited 
the  Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellas, 
152  B.C.    Jf'to^r.  2,  c.  14. 

Anorocuoks,  I.  a  noble  Theban  who  defend- 
ed the  democratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.    He  was  killed  by 

one  of  his  enemies. IL  A  sophist  in  the  age 

of  Aurelian,  who  gave  an  account  of  philoso- 
phers. 

AndrOclus,  a  son  of  Codrus.  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Ephesus  and  Samos.  Pom.  7, 
c2. 

Androct  DEs,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Alexander : —  Vinum  poUUmuSy 
Aez,  memento^  U  Mbere  umguinem  terra  Sicur 
iivenenMneahinninicicuUL.sUetviimm.  Plin. 
14,  c.  5. 

ANDRODAiina.     Vid.  Andromadas. 

AnorOdcs,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion  whose  foot  he  had 
cored.    Gdl.  5,  c.  15.  ^ 

Andbomachc,  a  daug[hter  of  Eeticm,  king  of 
1*hebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
long  of  Troy,  by  whom  she  had  Astvanax.  She 
was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  horses  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  Tro- 
ttn  war  she  remained  at  home  emploved  in  her 
wnneitic  conceins.    Her  partly  with  Hector, 


who  was  going  to  a  battle,  is  whiok  be  i 
ed,  has  always;been  deemed  the  be^  moet  tcB* 
der,  and  nathetic  of  all  the  pasaaces  in  Homer'a 
niad.  She  received  the  news  of  her  husband's 
death  with  extreme  s(»rrow ;  and  after  the  tak> 
ing  of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyanax,  after  she  had  saved  him  from 
the  flames,  thrown  headlodg  from  the  walls  of 
the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  killed  her  husband.  (Smec.  in  Troad.} 
Andromache,  in  the  division  of  the jprisoners  by 
the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus, 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  earned  her  to 
Epirus.  He  bad  by  her  three  sons,  Molossos, 
Piclus,  and.Pergamus,  and  afterwards  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele* 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  as  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrhus.  She  leign^  with  him  over  part  of 
the  country,  and  became  mother  by  him  of  Ces-  , 
trinus.  ^me  sa3r  that  Astyanax  was  killed  by 
Ulysses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus  put 
him  to  death.  Hmner.  R.  6.  93  and  24.— Q. 
CtOab,  l.-^Virg.  jBn.  3,  v.  i8S.—£fygin.  fab. 
12^.— Dares  Phryg^Ond.  Am.  1,  el.  9,  v.  35. 
THa.  5,  el.  6,  v.  b.-^-ApoUod.  3,  c.  12.— Pom. 
1,  c.  11. 

ANDBOMicBas,  I.  an  opulent  person  of  Sici- 
ly^ father  to  the  historian  Timieus.  Diod.  16. 
He  assisted  Timoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  the  Syracusans. II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Samari- 
tans.   Curt.  4,  c.  5  and  8. Ili  An  officer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.    PoVyeen.  4. 

Andromadas,  or  Androdabcus,  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Thracians 
concerning  the  punishment  of  homicide,  &c. 
AriUot. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  citadel  of  £fy- 
racnse  by  Dionysius.  Hermocrates  advised  him 
to  seize  it  aud  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  which  he 
refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  to  death  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to  rebellion.    Polyan.  5,  c.  2. II.  A 

man  of  Halicamassus  who  composed  some  his- 
torical worlcs.  PUd.  »  T*«. III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Diog. IV.  Ano- 
ther of  Alexandria,  &c.  Apoiian.  Eist.  MLrab. 
c  25.— AMen. 

Andronicus  Lmus.    Vid.  LivUts. 

Anoronicos,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosoj^r  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revised  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  His 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  eoition  of  which 
IS  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1617.    Phd. 

in  Syll. II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of 

Caesar. III.  A  Latin  grammarian^  whose 

life  Suetonius  has  written.— IV.  A  xing  dT 
Lydia,  surnamed  Alpytis. ^V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  Duilt  a  marble  octa^al 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  winds, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointiog  always  to  the  aide 
whence  the  wind  blew. 

Andro8then£s,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Arrian.  7,  c.  lO.—S^ab.  16. II.  A  gover- 
nor of  Thessaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompey.    He  was  conquered  by  X  Cmmt* 

Ca$.Z,BdLCvo,z.  80. ^HL  A aUitnuy  of 
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Pmu.  W.  c  19.— IV.  A  geogm- 

fher  in  the  age  of  Alezaoder. 

AwDBOTRioir,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  «  histoiy 
of  Attica  and  a  treaiise  on  agricnltore.  Pirn. 
-^Pmt.  10,  c  a 

AirasLioii.  a  statuary,  who  made  ApoUoHi 
•tttne  at  Delphi    Pom,  3,  c.  SS. 

Anu,  «  Roman  widow,  celebrated  for  her 
beamy.  One  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  mar- 
ty  again.  No,  (said  she,)  if  I  marry  a  man  as 
affectionate  as  m^  first  husband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  death ;  and  if  he  is  bad,  why 
nave  him,  after  such  a  kind  and  indulgent  one  1 

ANicfiTos,  a  freed  man  who  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  instrament  of 
his  crimes.    8uH.  in  Nir. 

Amcu,  L  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
iourishingtimea  of  the  republic,  produced  many 

brave  and  iilustrions  citizens. II.  A  relatiotf 

OfAtticvs.    CNepos. 

Amcnm  Qallus,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians  and  their  kio^  Gentius,  and  was  propraetor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585. II.  A  consul  with 

Com  Cethegus,  A.  U.  C.  594. III.  Probus, 

a  Roman  consul  In  the  fourth  century,  famous 
for  his  humanity. 

Anna  CoMifiNA,  a  princess  of  Constantino- 
ple, known  to  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  ftither  Alexius,  emperor 
of  the  east  The  character  of  this  history  is  not 
very  hi^  for  authenticitv  or  beauty  of  compo- 
sition: the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
and,  instead  of  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative, 
as  Gibbon  says,  an  elabonfte  affectation  of  rhe- 
toric and  science  betrays  in  everv  page  the  van- 
ity of  a  female  author.  The  best  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  that  of  Paris,  folio,  1651. 

Annjbus,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lucani,  Senecas,  Fieri,  Ac 

AnnIubb,  a  chronological  histoiy,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  important  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  writing  of  the  annals 
was  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  high- 
priest;  whence  they  have  been  called  Aonales 
M^mi,  from  the  priest  PmUifsz  MuximuSj 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  authentic. 

AnnAlw  Lex  settled  the  age  at  which,  among 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  could  be  a  knight  before  18  years  of 
age,  nor  be  invested  with  the  consular  power 
before  he  had  arrived  to  his  S5tb  year. 

AnnUnob,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Annival,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
aonof  Amilcar.  He  was  educated  in  his  far 
tber's  camp,  and  inured  fVom  his  early  years  to 
tke  labours  of  the  field.  He  passed  into  Spain 
when  nine  yean  old,  and  at  the  reqnest  or  his 
fttfaer,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  never  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  After  his  fa- 
ther's oieath  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain ;  and,  some  time  after,  upon  the  death 
of  Aadmbal,  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  yet  in 
tile  Mh  year  of  his  age.  In  three  years  of 
eoattanial  success  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of 
•pakLwUchoppoaed  the  Cwrthaginian  power^ 
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and  took  SaguatttHaAarariflgeerMglhlBonflHi 
The  city  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans;  tad 
its  ftill  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
which  Annibal  prepared  to  support  with  all  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  a  consummate  geneiaL 
He  levied  three  larce  armies,  one  of  which  he 
sent  to  Africa;  he  left  another  in  Spam;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  third  towards  ludy. 
This  army  some  have  calculated  at  9D,000  foot 
and  6000  horse:  others  say  that  it  consisted  of 
100,000  foot,  ukd  20,000  horse.  lAv.  SI,  c  3a 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  after  much  trouble 
gained  the  top  in  nine  daya  The  passage  of 
Uie  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  struck  the 
utmost  terror  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
them  so  prodigious  that  the  embelUshmeDts  of 
fiction  seemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  pessase  had  been  effected  bj  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  which  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
dissolved.  Modem  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  A  just  criticism,  and  being,  more- 
over, less  excited  and  less  interested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  assigned  to  the  marveUoos 
story  its  prqper  place  among  the  inventions  of 
fancy,  iui  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing^d  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  stoiy  of  the 
older  writers  fVesh  currency  and  new  authority; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tra- 
dition. He  thinks,  however,  that  there  mi^t 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  inge- 
nuously allows  that  he  cannot  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  *'  sufficient  suppfy  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Lemp.  Diet,  6th  Am.  Ed.) 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Romans  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Italy;  and  ailer  he  had  defeated  P. 
Com.  Scipio  and  Sempronius,  near  the  Rhone, 
the  Po,  ana  the  Trebia,  ne  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Eoruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  ccHisnl  Flaminlus  near  the  lake  Trasimenns, 
and  soon  after  met  the  two  consuls,  C.  Terentios 
and  L..£milius  at  Cannae.  His  army  consisted 
of  40,000  foot  and  10,000horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cannx. 
The  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqneror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses ;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  s^t  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
5630  Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annibal,  immediately  after  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  must  have 

G 'elded  amidst  the  general  consteraati(ni,  if  we 
ilieve  the  opinicms  of  some  writers ;  bat  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  boldness,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  his 
army  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  price  in 
the  Roman  foram.  After  hovering  for  some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  to  Capua,  where 
the  Cartha^ian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conqper 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  of  this  l]unirioos  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  be^  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Cannae  to  Annibal.  After  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Aflrica,  to  re- 
move Annibal  fVom  the  gates  of  Rome:  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the*pten, 
was  empowered  to  put  it  into  execution.  When 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re- 
called Annibal  i^om  Italy;  and  that  gnat  geae- 
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ral  is  9M  to  hXTt  left,  with  teais  in  his  eyes,  a 
couatry  wliich,  durlDg  sixteen  years,  he  had 
kepc  under- continual  alarms,  and  which  he 
couid  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
near  Carthaffe,  and  after  a  parley,  in  which 
neither  woola  give  the  preference  to  his  enemy, 
they  determined  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment The  battle  was  fought  near  Zama; 
Scipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
20,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 

Srisoners.  Annibal,  after  he  had  lost  the  day, 
ed  to  Admmetum.  Soon  afterwards  Anniba  1, 
who  was  jealous  emd  appreheniiive  of  the  Roman 
power,  fled  to  Syria,  to  king  Antiochus,  whom 
be  advised  to  make  war  against  Rome,  and  lead 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Antiochus 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romaus,  who  granted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
apprized  of  this,  left  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias.  king  of  Bithynia.  He 
enconraged  him  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power 
of  Eamenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Annibal  was  in  Bithynia,  and 
iomiediately  sent  ambassadors,  amongst  whom 
was  Li.  Qi.  Flaminins,  to  demana  him  of  Prusias. 
The  kinff  was  unwilling  to  betray  Annibal,  and 
violate  the  laws  of  hospitali^,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment;  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  house  was  besieged  on 
every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him,  in  a  ring  on  his  finger ;  and  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Sdvamus  diur- 
tuma  owrd,  populwti  RomawuMjquaiuio  mortem 
tntis  CTjfeelare  lonptm  censet.  He  died  in  his 
70th  year,  accordmg  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.  That  year  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  ai^  Philopeemen.  The  death  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
m  Rome ;  he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene- 
my to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
to  destroy  its  power.  If  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies. 
He  was  tanght  Qreek  by  Sosilus,  a  Laceflaemo- 
nian,  and  he  even  wrote  some  books  in  that 
language  cm  diflerent  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  life  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  by  any  of  his  soloiers  or 
countrymen.  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
in  the  |^ovemment  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  though  his  enemies  teproabhed 
him  with  the  rudeness  of  laughing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bath- 
ed m  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  conntry, 
Annibal  defended  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  camp,  ought 
to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feeling 
of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  that  when  he  was  in  Bithynia  his  house 
was  fortified  like  a  castle;  and  on  every  side 
there  were  secret  doors,  which  could  give  im- 
mediate escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
Vhen  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  hoard 
a  vessel  for  Africa,  ne  strongly  suspected  the 
fidel  ity  of  his  pilot,  Who  told  mm  that  the  lofty 


mountain  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  k 
promontory  of  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  the 
spot;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  fatal 
error,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  falsely  murdered,  and  called  the 
promoritoiy  by  his  name.  The  labours  which 
ne  sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 
after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  sought  the  body  of  the  fallen 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  offices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  The  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second'ran  k  to  Pyrrhus  the  Epiroi. 
and  places  himself  the  next  to  these  in  merit  ana 
abilities.  The  failure  of  Annibal's  expedition 
in  Ilalv  did  not  arise  from  his  neglect,  but  from 
that  of  his  countrymen,  who  gave  him^o  assist- 
ance. Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  wit)iheld  the 
tribute  due  to  the  merits  and  virtues  of  thegreat- 
est  of  generals.  C.  Nep,  in  vita. — Liv.  21,  23, 
&c. — PliU.  in  Flamin.  Ac. — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — 
SU.  Hal.  1  &c.'-Apjnan.-^Fi0fus,  2  and  3.— 
Polyb.'^Diod.'-Juv.  10,  V.  159,  Ac—Fol.  Max, 

—Harat.  4  Od.  4.  Epod.  16. II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibaf,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
beeimi.  which  was  besie^  by  the  Romans,  to 

keep  tne  Sicilians  in  their  duty.    P(M,  1. 

III.  A  Garthaf  inian  general,  son  of  Asdrabal, 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  160  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  great  Annibal.    Jhtslin. 

19,  c.  ^.—XeTwphon,  Bist.  Orac. IV.  A  son 

of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sent  by  the 
Cartha|;inians  to  the  assistance  of  JEgista^  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  PjrHer- 
mocrateSy  an  exiled  Syracusan.  Justin.  22  and 

23. v.  A  Carthagmian,  sumamed  Senior. 

He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  Sulpii.  Par 
terculus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  a  cross  by 
his  eonntrymen  for  ms  ill  success.       , 

AKNiciais,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibited  his  skill  in  drivmg  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- . 
sopher  was  wantonly  sold  oy  Dion3rsius,  Anni- 
ceris  ransomed  his  friend ;  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  for  learning,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  his  name,  which 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasure. 
Cu.  de  Off.  Z.-^Diog.  in  Plat,  rf-  Arist.-^JElia'n. 
V.  H.  2,  c.  27. 

Annom,  and  Hannok,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  An- 
nibal sent  privately  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  Gauls.  Liv.  21,  c.  27. II.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  taught  birds  to  sing  "  Annon  is  a 
jfod,"  after  which  he  restored  them  to  their  na- 
tive liberty ;  but  the  birds  lost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  been  taught.    Julian.  V.  H.  uU, 

ltd,  Ci  3©. tit.  A  Carthaginian  who  wrote, 

in  the  Punic  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 

he  had  made  romtd  AfWea.    This  book  wafl 
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tnmlflted  into  Greek,  and  is  still  extant    Vo^- 

sius  de  mu.  Of.  4.^ IV.  Another,  banished 

from  Carthage  for 'taming  a  lion  for  his  own 
amusement,  which  was  mterpreted  as  if  he 
wished  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power.  Plin,  8, 
c.  Id. — This  name  has  i)een  common  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  have  signalized  themselves 
among  their  countrymen  during  the  Pimic  wars 
against  Rome,  and  in  their  wars  against  the 
'    Sicilians.    Lav.  36, 27,  &c. 

Anser,  a  Roman  jpoet,  whom  Ovid,  TWit.  3, 
el.  1,  v.  425,  calls  bob  and  impertioent.  Virgil 
and  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his 
name  with  some  decree  of  severity. 

Antjbas,  a  king  ol  Scy thia,  who  said  that  the 
neighine  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  ol  Ismenias,  a  famous  musician  who  had 
been  taken  diptive.    Plvi. 

Antagoras,  a  Rhodian  poet  much  admired 
by  Aniigonus,  Id.  1,  c.  2.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  king  asked  him  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  anv  meals  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  o(  Agamemnon  1  And  do 
jrott  think,  replied  the  poet,  that  he  ever  inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fish  in  his  ar- 
my 1     PhU.  Symp.  tf*  Apoph. 

AiTTALciDAS,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes,  very  disadvantageous  to  his  coun- 
try, by  which  B.  C,  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  became  tribuiar3r  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
PaiiJ.  9,  c.  1,  &c.—Diod.  li^^PltU.  in  Artax. 

Ant£id0  Praiius,  was  appointed  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
slowlv,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veins.  Tlacil. 
An.  1'3,  &JC. 

^  Antenor,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Pri- 
am, It  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  he 
always  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelaus  and  Ulysses. 
In  the  cooncil  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
as  advising  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Uljrsses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladiumrand  encoura^dthe 
Greeks, to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasion,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls.  Mneas  has  been 
accused  of  being  a  partner  of  his  guilt ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  nUmber 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
to  protect  them  from  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  td  Italy 
near  (he  Adriatic,  where  he  buiit  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Acar 
mas,  Agenor,  and,  according  to  others,  Polyda- 
mas  and  Helicaon.  I4V.  f,  c.  1. — Plin.  3,  c. 
13.— Fir^.  jEn.  I,  v.  242.— Tfa«<.  16,  c.  2L-- 
Bmer.  U.  3,  7,  8,  U.— Ortd.  mt.  n.—THo- 
tjfs  Orel.  S.^Dares  Phrjg.  6.—Strab.  13.— 
Dumfs.   Bal.   l.—Paus.   10,   c.  27.-r— IL  A 

statuary. '  Paus^ III.  A  Cretan  who  wrote 

a  history  of  bts  conndry.    JElian. 

ANTdEBiins,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
brofher  Bupalasmade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 
pom  x,  which  caused  universal  laughter,  on  ao- 
ooa»:  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance.  The 
poet  was  so  incensed  upon  this,  and  inveighed 
"wlti  10  much  bitti^mess  against  the  statuaries, 
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that  they  hong  themaehra^  meeat^am  to  dbf 

opinion  of  some  authors.    Plin,  36^  e/S, 

Amtii£8,  a  native  of  Anthedony^who  first  ia* 
vented  hymns.    Plui,  de  Muf, 

Antbesphoria,  a  festival  celebrated  in  Sicilj, 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.     CZoa- 

dian,  de  Rapt.  Pros. Festivals  of  the  same 

name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour 
of  Jimo,  who  was  called  Antheia.  Pom. 
Corinlk.—PoUuz.  Onom.  1,  c  1. 

Antuesteru,  festivals  in  hcmoor  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  February,  called  AntbesiehoD, 
whence  the  name  is  aerived,  and  c^mtinued 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  ILivtytm  on 
Tov  wii€s  ^*Y"^i  because  they  tapped  their  barrds 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  was  called  vm^,  from 
the  measure  xo«y  because  every  indivicmal  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother^  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demo- 
phooB,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  all  the  Athenians,  to  dhnk  by  him- 
self for  fear  of  polluting  the  people  by  drmldng 
with  them  before  he  was  purified  of  the  paiii- 
cide.  It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride  out  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  witn  a  crown 
of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of 
wine.  The  third  day  was  called  Xvrp»i,  from 
XvToaj  a  vessel  brought  out  full  of  all  sorts  of 
seea  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  fa  Mercury,  and 
therefore  not  touched.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  he- 
rald proclaimed,  Oipa(e,  Kapts,  o««  er  Afitmr^m 

i.  e.  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivids  are 
at  an  end.    ^fi/ian.  V.  B.  2,  c  41. 

Antia  Lex  was  made  for  the  suppression  of 
luxury  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antins 
Restio,  who  afterwards  never  supped  abitnuL 
Macrob.  3,  c.  17. 

Anticlea,  a  daughter  of  Antolycus  and  Am- 
phithea.  She  was  pre^ant  of  iTlysses  when 
she  married  Laertes,  kmg  of  Ithaca.  Laertes 
was,  nevertheless,  the  reputed  &ther  of  Ulysses^ 
It  is  said  that  Anticlea  Killed  herself  when  she 
heard  a  false  report  of  her  son's  death.  Bamer. 
Od.  11,  19.— Hy^Ti.  fab.  201,  243.— />««.  10, 
C.29.     Fui.  Part  III. 

AnticlIdes,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Aike- 
TUBUS  and  PliU.  in  Alex. 

AmticrItes,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.    PhU.  in  Ages, 

ANTinoTus,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.    Plin,  35.  c  11. 

Antioenes,  one  01  Alexander's  generals, 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  valour.  Oart  5, 1 14, 

AnnoENiDAS.  a  famous  musician  of  Tjiebes, 
disciple  to  Philozenus. 

Antigona,  daughter  of  Berenice,  was  wMc 
to  king  Pyrrhus.    Pint,  in  Pyrrk, 

ANnQdmrs,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  iHqsitimate  son 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  divisioa 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  king's  death,  he  re- 
ceived PamphyUa,  Lycia,  andPhrvgia.  He 
united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolenay,  to  deairoy  j 
Perdiccas  and  Enmen^ ;  and  after  tlie  death  01 
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Ferdiccas,  he  made  continaal  war  against  Eu- 
menes^  w^iom,  after  three  years  of  various  for- 
tune, he  took  prisoner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  afterwards  declared  war  against  Cassander,  I 
whom  he  conquered,  and  bad  several  engage- 1 
ments  by  his  generals  with  Lysimachus.  He 
obliged  SeieacQS  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refage  and  safety  to  E^iypt.  Ptolemy,  who  had 
tstablished  himself  in  £gypt,  promised  to  de- 
fend Seleucw;  and  from  that  time  all  friendship 
ceased  between  Ptolemy  and  Ant^gonns^  and  a 
new  war  was  begun,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
SOD  of  Antigonus,  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pto- 
lemy near  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 
men  prisoners,  and  sunk  300  ships.  After  this 
famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  36  years 
afker  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assamed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals. The  power  of  Antigonus  was  now  be- 
^.'ome  so  formidable,  that  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  combined  together 
to  destroy  him;  yet  Antigonus  despised  them, 
ajing  that  he  would  disperse  them  as  birds. 
He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
he  gainea  aeveral  victories  over  his  opponents ; 
and  he  at  last  received  so  many  wounds  in  a 
battle  that  he  could  not  survive  them,  and  died 
in  the  80(h  year  of  his  af  e,  301  B.  C.  During 
his  life  he  was  master  of  all  Asia  Minor  as  &r 
as  Syria.  Antigonus  was  concerned  in  the 
different  intiigues  of  the  Greeks.  He  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  JKtolians,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  very  liberal  and  indulgent. 
Antigonns  discharged  some  of  his  officers  be- 
caa%  they  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he 
gare  their  commissions  to  common  soldiers, 
vho  performed  their  duty  with  punctuality.  A 
cenam  poet  called  him  divine:  but  the  king 
despised  his  flattery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in- 
<niire  of  his  servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.  Strab.  l3.—Diod.  17. 
^—Paus.  %  c.  6,  Ajc— Justin.  13,  14,  and 
15.— C.   Nep.  in  Ewmtn. — Phd,    in  Demetr. 

Smen.  ^  Aral. XL  Gonatas,  son  of  De- 

vetrius,  iod  grandson  to  Antigonus,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
llbertr,  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  last  was 
exDelled  by  Pyrrhus,  who  seized  his  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace- 
donia, and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving 
his  SOD  Demetrius  to  succeed,  B.  C.  343.    Jus- 

t«n.21and36.— Poi^.— P^.  in  Demetr. 

IIL  The  guardian  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
80a  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of 
J^etrjus,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  Doson^  from  his  promising  much  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  obliged  nim  to  retire  into  Egypt, 
5fca«8e  he  favoured  the  .ffitolians  against  the 
Greeks.  He  died  B.  C.  331,  after  a  reign  of  11 
years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the  lawful  possessor^ 
Philip,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  cruel- 
ties and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
J^n.  98  and  29.— Pirf^.  ^.—Plut.  in  CUftm. 
-^IV.  A  sun  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  Judsea, 
Jho  obtained  an  army  from  the  king  of  Parthia, 
^promising  him  1000  Udents  and  500  women. 
With  these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
iTi  ud  cat  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  to  make  him 
.  ttuh  for  the  priesthood.    Herod,  with  the  aid 


of  the  Romans,  took  him  prisoner,  and  he  wia 
put  to  death  by  Antony.  Josq^  14. — Ditm, 
and  Phut,  in  Anton, V.  Carystiu&  an  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Philadelphus.  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Diog. — Athen. VL  A  statuary  who  wrote 

on  his  professioiL 

Anhloghus,  L  a  king  of  Messenia^-— II. 
The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Tix>jan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed.    Homer.  Od.  4.— Ovid.  Heroid.  am 

he  was  killed  by  Hector. IIL  A  noet  who 

wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Lysander,  ana  received 
a  hat  filled  with  silver.    Pl/ut.  in  Iaijl 

ANTiMicHns,  I.  an  historian. U.  A  Gceek 

poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge- 
nealogy of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com-, 
positions  berore  a  large  audience ;  but  hisdictioa 
was  so  obscure  and  iminteUifible,  that  all  retired 
except  Plato;  upon  which  he  said,  Legam,  ni- 
kil-ontiwiSy  Plato  enim  miki  est  mtua  instar  om- 
nium. He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fond 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brougnt  his  heroes  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  twenty-four  volumes.  He 
was  sumamed  Clarius^  from  Claros,  a  moun- 
tain near  Colophon,  where  he  was  bom.  Paiu. 
9,  c.  35.— i'/u/.  in  Lysand.  <^  Timol.-^ProperL 
3,  el.  34,  V.  45.-  QuinUl.  10,  c.  1. IIL  An- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  sumamed  Psecas^ 

because  )ie  praised  himself.    Stada^ IV. 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  ana  Ulysses/i 
who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kill- 
ed by  Agamemnon.    Homer.  R.  11,  v.  133,  L 

33,  V.  188. V.  A  native  of  Heliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
37B0  verses. 

Ahtinoeia,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquen- 
nial games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by 
the  emporor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Anti 
nous  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

Antinous,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperoi  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  him,  and  wish- 
ed it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  offered  himself  at  a  sacri- 
fice as  a  victim  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  Vid, 
Part  in. 

AntiOcbcs,  I.  sumamed  Soier^  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, king  of  Egypt.  He  fell  int«  a  linger- 
ing disease,  which  none  of  his  father's  physi- 
cians could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
usual  when  Stratonice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed h^  room,  and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause 
of  his  niness.  This  was  told  to  the  father,  who 
willingly  gave  Stratonice  to  his  son,  that  his 
immoderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  391  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  19  years. 
Justin.  17,  c  3  &c.— Fal.  Max.  ^.-^Peiyb.  4 
— Af/yian.^^The  second  of  that  name,  avr- 
named  T%eos{God)  by  the  Milesians,  becaosa 
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ht  pat  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchiis,  was 
aott  and  successor  of  Antiochns  Soter.  He 
pm  an  end  to  the  war  which  had  been  begun 
Willi  Ptolemy ;  and,  to  strengthen  the  peace,  he 
married  BereniceJthe  daughter  of  the  E^tian 
king.  This  so  offended  his  former  wile,  Lao- 
dice,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  that  she  poi- 
soned him,  and  suborned  Artemon,  whose  fea- 
ture^ were  simAar  to  his^  to  represent  him  as 
kine.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  callea  all 
the  ministers,  and  recotpmended  to  them  Seleu- 
cus,  sumamed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice,  as  his 
fnccessor.  After  this  ridicoloas  imposiore,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the 
throne,and  despatched  Berenice  and  her  son,  246 

years  before  the  Christian  era.  Appian: The 

third  of  that  name,  samamed  the  Greatj  brother 
to  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  was  king  of  Syria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  36  years.  He  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  at  Raphia,  after  which 
he  made  war  against  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  infant  son  Epiphanes ;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  An- 
tiochns was  compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  part  ox  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome; 
and  Annibal,  who  had  taken  retb^e  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
was  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  general;  but  nis  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibal and  he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to 
retire  heyond  mount  Taurus,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  ^000  talents  to  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
llues  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  or  Belus,'in  Susiana,  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  character  of  king,  Antiochus 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit ;  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  his  subjects  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius. 
The  first  succeeded  nim,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  Justin. 
31  and  3SL— S^a*.  16.— Lir.  34,  c.  M.—Flor. 

S,  c.   l.—Appian.   Bell.   Syr. The  fourth 

Antiochus,  sumamed  EpipnaneSy  or  JUustrious^ 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  and  was  so  cruel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  ^pimaneSj  or  FhtriouSj  and 
not  Epipkanes.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
sepolis  without  effect  He  was  or  a  voracious 
aj^ire,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions ;  he 
ined,  for  his  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  streets,  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gather  it ;  he  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the 
populace,  and  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant, 
and  danced  with  such  indecency  among  the 
stage-players,  that  even  the  most  dissipated  and 
ahamdess  bl  ushed  at  the  sight.   PoV^us.—Ju^ 

fifk  3W.  c.  3. The  fifth,  sumamed  Eupator, 

racceeded  his  fether  Epiphanes  on  the  throne 

of  Syria,  104  B.  C.    He  made  a  peace  with  the 
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Jews,  and  in  the  Beeond  jearof  hia  rejcn  wis 
assassinated  by  his  uncle  Demetrins,  who  said 
that  the  crown  was  lawftilly  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seized  from  his  father.    JuOin.  31 

•^Joseph.   12. The  sixth,  king  of  Syria, 

was  sumamed  EMeva  or  NMe,  His  father, 
Alexander  Bala,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  crovn 
from  Tryphon,  in  opposition  to  his  brother  De- 
metrius, whom  the  people  hated.  Before  he  had 
been  a  year  on  the  throne,  Tr]rphon  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  and  reigned  m  his  place  for 

three  years.    Joseph.  13. The  seventh,  ctl- 

ed  Sideles,  reined  nine  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  was  afhdd  of  Tryphon, 
and  concealed  himself,  but  hesoon  obtained  the 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  vtr 
against  Phraates.  king  of  Parthia,  and  he  fell 
in  the  battle  whicn  was  soon  after  fought,  aboat 
130  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Jiuiin.  36, 

c.  l.-^Appuin.  Bell  Syr. The  eighth,  sur- 

named  Grypus^  from  his  aquiUne  nose,  was  soo 
of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  by  Cleopatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  by  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  tne  same  &te,  had 
he  not  discovered  his  mother's  artifice,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  which  was  pre- 
pared for  himself  He  killed  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  oppose  him  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  B. 
-C.  113,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,    .hsti*. 

39,  &c.— Joseph.-— Appian. The  ninth,  snr- 

named  CyzenicuSy  from  the  city  Cyzicus,  where 
he  received  his  education,  was  son  or  ADti- 
ochus  Sideies,  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  lo 
him  Ccelosyria,  part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  conquered  by  his  nephew  Seleucus,  near 
Antioch,  and  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in 
his  hands,  he  killed  himself,  B.  C.  9a  While 
a  private  man  he  seemed  worthy  to  reign;  but 
when  on  the  throne  he  was  dissolute  and  t}Tan- 
nical.  He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  inreni- 
ed  some  useful  military  engines.  Appian.— Jo- 
seph.  The  tenth,  was  ironically  sumamed 

Piu$,  because  he  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiochus  ninth,  and  be  expelled  Seleucos,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  he  fought  a^inst  the  Parthians,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Qalatians.  Joseph. — Appian. — - 
After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  roval  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  ud- 
der  tne  name  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  es- 
tablished themselves  for  a  little  time  as  sove- 
reigns either  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  AsuUicus^  the  son  of  Antiochns  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
influence  of  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  biit,  four  years  after, 
Pompey  deposed  him,  and  observed  that  he  who 
had  hid  himself  while  an  usurper  sat  upoii  his 
throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From  that  time. 
B.  C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished.    Jw- 

Un.  40. A  philosopher  of  Ascalon,  famons 

for  his  writings,  and  the  respect  witli  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  pupils.  Lucullus,  Cicero,  and 
Brutus.    Plui.  in  zJuaOL ^Aa  historian  of 
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SywcuaB^  son  of  XenopbaneflL  who  vroCe,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  history  of  Sicily,  in  nine 
books,  in  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  king  Co- 

calns.    Strab.—Diod.  12. ^A  rich  king,  tri- 

batary  to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Vespasian. 

TImt.  Bist.  %  c.  81. A  sophist,  who  refused 

to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
on  account  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passions. 

A  king,  conquered  by  Antony,  Ac.    Osst^ 

3,  BeU.  do.  4. A  king  of  Messenia.    Paui. 

4. A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
der Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.    Xe- 

nopk.  Hist.  Grac. A  writer  of  Alezan4ria, 

who  published  a  treatise  on  comic  poets.   Athen. 

A  sculptor,  said  to  have  made  the  £unotts 

statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dens at  Rome. 

Antipatbr,  I.  son  of  lolans,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexander  the  Qreat.  When  Alexsmder 
went  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  Sparta,  and  was  soon  ailer 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Alexander.  He  had  been  sus|)ectM  of  giving 
poison  to  Alexander,  to  raise  himself  to  i)ower. 
After  Alexander's  death,  his  generals  oiyided 
the  empire  amon^  themselves,  and  Macedonia 
was  allotted  to  Antipater.  The  wars  which 
Greece,  and  chiefly  Athens,  meditated  during 
Alexander's  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon funr  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  was 
received.  The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  equipped  900  ships  against 
Antipater,  who  was  master  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  was  attended  with  much  success,  Ail- 
tipater  was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leos- 
thenes.  the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
woanaed  under  the  walls  of  Lamia,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  changed.  Antipater  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  and  soon  aAer  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Graterus  from  Asia,  with 
vKich  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thessaly.  After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Crateras  marched  into  Bceotia,  and  conquered 
the  JEtolians,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  conditions  which  Leosthenes  had 
proposed  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
L  e.  that  he  shoula  be  absolute  master  over  them. 
Besides  this,  he  demanded  from  their  ambas- 
sadors, Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates, 
that  they  should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  orar 
tors  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose  elo- 
quence had  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
<lonian  sarrison  was  stationed  in  Athens,  but 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  use 
of  their  laws  and  pn^eges.  Antipater  and 
Craterus  were  the  nrst  who  made  hostile  pre- 
I»raiions  against  Perdiccas;  'and,  during  that 
time,  Polvperchon  was  appointed  over  Macedo- 
nia. ,  Polyperchon  defeated  the  JEiolians^  who 
Quide  an  mvasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
SA^e  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  Asia,  against 
Antigonus,  according  to  Justin.  14,  c.  a  At 
his  death,  B.  C.  319,  Antipater  appomted  Poly- 
prchon  master  of  all  his  possessbns.  Curl. 
V'  ^'  4  \^^  lO.^Justin.  11,  12,  13,  Ac  — 
i>wrf.  17, 18,  dtc.— C.  Nep.  in  Pkac.  ^  mmm^ 
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of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  aqniafti 
law  of  Lysimachus.  .He  killed  his  nwithcr,  bc^ 
cause  she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  t^«M« 
ce^  to  the  throne.  Alexander,  to  revenge  like 
death  of  his  mother,  solicited  the  awisriMige  of 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-established  be<^ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  of  Lysis* 
machus,  and,  soon  after,  tXemetrius  IdUed  Ab-> 
tipater,  and  made  hinoself  king  q&  Mscedqnie, 

294  B.  C.    JyLsHn.  26,  c.  1. IIL  A  kingo? 

Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days,  977  S.  C. 

IV.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod« 

He  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  bjr  Cansafi 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  Alexandnne  wai« 

Josej^. V.  Qneof  Alexander'saoIdiei8,wlio 

conspired  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus. 

Cwrt.  8,  c.  oT VL  A  celebrated  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the  children  of^the  ein- 
peror  Severus.— yil.  A  stoic  philosopher  of 

Tarsus,  144  years  B.  G. Vul.  A  Doet  of 

Sidon,  who  could  compose  a  number  or  venes 
extempore  upon  any  subject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho among  the  muses  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birth,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  years  B.  C .  Some  of  his  epigrains  arei 
pre^rved  in  the  Anthologia.  PUa^  7,  c  51»— 
Vol.  Max.  1.  10.— Oc.  de  Orai.  3,  de  QfcZ,  de 

Q:aa:st.  Aeai.  4. IX.  A  philosopher  of  PW 

nicia,  preceptor  to  Cato  of  U  tica.    PhiJL  i»  Got 

A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  lo  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  books  on  divioA* 
tion,  and  died  at  Athens.    CU.  de  Div.  1 .  c  3^ 

—Ac.  Quast.  4,  c.  6.— i>  Qfie.  3,  c,  13. 

XI.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters. XII.  A  poet  of  Theasalo^ 

nice,  in  the  age  of  August^ps. 

AntiphInes,  L  an  ingenious  statuary,  of  Ai^ 

gos.    Pans.  5,  c  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  or  Carystus.  He  was  bom 
B.  G.  408,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  poet,  (he  is  said  ta 
have  composed  upwards  of  tnree  hundred  drar 
mas,)  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori- 
gin, was  so  popular  m  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  passed  to  remove  lus  renuuns 
from  Ghios  to  that  city,  where  they  weremteiw 

red  with  public  honours. III.  A  physiciaa 

of  Delos,  who  used  to  say  that  diseases  CHrigi* 
nated  from  the  variety  of^food  that  was  eeteik 
Clem.AUx.—Aihen. 

ANTrraiLUB,  I.  an  Athenian  who  succeeded 
Leosthenes  at  the  siege  of  Lamia  against  An* 

tipater.    Diod.  18. II.  A  noble  paibter.  Who 

represented  ayouth  leaning  over  a  fire  and  blow- 
ing it,  from  which  the  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  hirtb: 
he  imitated  Apelles,  and  was  disciple  to  Ctcsi* 
demus.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AimPHns,  a  brother  of  Gtimenus,  was  son  of 
Ganyctor  the  Naupactian.  These  two  brotben 
murdered  the  poet  Hesiod,  on  the  false  sospi* 
cion  that  he  had  ofiered  violence  to  their  sister, 
apd  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  poet's 
dog  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seised  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  Pluk  de  SdUrL  Antsk 

Antisthenes,  I.  a  philosopher,  bom  of  all 
Athenian  father  and  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  among  his  pupils 
the  famous  Diogenes;  bnti^vhen  he  had  neand 
Socrates,  he  shot  up  hjs  schoolj  lad  told  hiiptt* 
34Q 
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pt^ ^QomAtat  yomselTO  t  muter,  I liave 
mam  Ibaiid  one."  He  was  ihe  head  of  the  sect 
9i  the  epic  philosophen.  One  <^  his  pupils 
Mked  hun  wW  philosophy  had  taught  himl 
**  To  live  with  myself/'  said  he.  He  sold  his 
•U,  and  preaenred  only  a  very  ragged  coat,  which 
draw  the  attention  of  Socrates,  and  templed  him 
to  say  to  the  cjrnic,  who  carried  his  contempt  of 
dress  too  far,  '^  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
throDgh  the  holes  of  thy  coat.*'  Antisthenes 
taog^t  the  unity  of  God,  bat  he  recommended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  His 
doctrines  of  posterity  were  followed  as  long  as 
lie  was  himself  an  example  of  the  cynical  char- 
acter; hut  after  his  death  they  were  all  forgot- 
ten. Antisthenes  ionnshed  396  years  B.  C. 
Cic,  4m  Oral,  3,  c.  db.—Dwg.  G.-^PuU,  in  Imc. 
— -IL  A  disciple  of  Heraclitns.— III.  An 
hislcMrtan  of  Rhodes.    Dvog, 

AMTnrrros  Labbo,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Romci  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  country 
•gainst  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  Baral.  1,  Sto^  3,  ▼.  82.— S<it€<o9i. 
m  A%g,  54. ^11.  Petro  of  Gabii,  was  the  au- 
thor M  a  celebrated  treahr  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
IMMiyj.  Vol,  4 

AirroMfcNB,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
his  death  magistrates  with  regal  authority  were 
chosen  annusily. 

AmtAmu  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
tUe  eoDSui,  A.  tJ.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  lex 
AkOf  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia^  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  pxiyilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restorinff  it  to  the  coUege  of  priests, 

to  which  it  originally  belonged.    Die.  44. 

Attolher,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  de 
auyatoif,  or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the 
state.  AnoAer,  by  the  same,  during  his 
triumyirate<  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
prmwee,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator, 
and  for  any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  Ap- 
pimm.  in  BOf.  Civ.  a 

AmtOnu,  Ii  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octayia.  She  married  Domitius  ^nobarbus, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  t\^o  daughters. 

— — n.*  A  sister  of  Germanicns. III.  A 

daughter  of  Claudius  and  JElia  Petina.  She 
was  of  the  fhmily  of  the  Tuberos,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  leyity.    Sueton.  in  Gaud.  1. 

-•^TaciL  Aim.  U. IV.  The  wife  of  Drusus, 

the  son  of  Liyia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Caligula's  ftther;  Claudius  the  emperor;  and 
'  the  &bauched  Liyia.  Her  husftmnd  died  yery 
early,  and  she  never  would  marry  again,  but 
t  her  time  in  the  education  of  her  children. 


Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  oe  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Vol. 
JHEkb.  4,  e.  3. 

AMTOMf  NOB,  I.  (Trrus,)  snmamed  Pius,  w 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
auceeeded.  This  pribce  is  remarkable  for  all 
Ihe  yiitues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
pbflosopher,  and  king.  He  rebuilt  whateyer 
cities  bad  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.  He  suflered  tne  goyernors  of  the  pro- 
Tiaees  to  remain  long  in  the  administration,  that 
na  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  giyen  to 
new  eomers.  When  told  of  conquering  heroes, 
banU  with  Se^No,  I  wefer  the  life  and  preaer* 


yation  of  a  citizen  to  Che  death  of  one  hnndred 
enemies.  He  did  not  penecute  the  Chzistiana 
like  his  predecessors,  but  his  life  was  a  scene  of^ 
uniyersal  beneyolence.  His  last  moments  were 
easy,  though  preceded  *b]r  a  lingering  iUnosL 
He  extended  tne  boundaries  of  the  Roman  pro- 
yince  in  Britain,  by  raising  a  rampart  between 
the  Friths  of  Cl^de  and  Forth;  but  he  waged 
no  war  during  ms  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemies  of  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
He  died  in  the  75tn  year  of  his  sge,  after  a  reian 
of  23  years.  A.  D.  161.  He  was  succeeded^ 
his  adopted  son,  M.  AnreUus  Antoninus,  sur- 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  yixtuous  as 
his  father.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  digni)^ 
^is  brother  L.  Verus,  whose  yoluptnoumess  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  During  their  reign,  the 
Gluadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni  were  de- 
feated. Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Qreek,  en- 
titled, riuro^  Mvrov,  cimceming  kimaelff  the  best 
editions  of  which  are  the  4to.  Cantab.  I66fi, 
and  the  8vo.  Oxon.  1704.  After  the  war  with 
the  Cluadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  sunriyed  him  eight 
^ars,  and  died  in  his  61st  year,  after  a  reign  of 

29  yean  and  ten  days.      Die  Cassius. II, 

Bassianus  Caracalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Sqiti- 
mus  Seyerus.  was  celebrated  for  his  craelties. 
He  killed  his  brother  Geta  in  his  mother's  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, obsenring  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  those 
who  sent  poison  to  Alexander.  He  married  his 
mother,  and  publicly  liyed  with  her ;  which 
gaye  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  (Edipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  assassinated  at  Edessa  by 
Macrinns,  April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  ace, 
A.  D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Ju- 
lia, who  stabbed  herself  at  the  sight.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinerary,  and  another  book, 
called  Mer  Britawnicum,  which  some  haye  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  though  it  was 
more  probably  written  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  unknown. 

M.   Antonius  Gntpho,  I.  a  poet  of  Gaul, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  frequented  his  school. IL 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumyir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  in  the  ciyil  wars  of 
Marius,  and  his  head  was  hung  in  the  forum. 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  ^.—Lucan.  2,  y.  121. IIL 

Marcus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
nsme,  by  means  of  Cotta  and  Cethegus  obtain- 
ed from  the  senate  the  office  of  managing  the 
com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  unlimited  power.  This  gaye  him 
many  opportunities  of  plundering  theproyinces 
and  enriching  himself!    He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.    SaUust.  Prog. IV.  Caius,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  titwpof 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
was  carried  l>efore  the  pnetor  M.  Luculhxs,  and 
banished  from  the 'senate  \Ff  the  cenaors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies,  and  refusing  to  appear  when 

summoned  before  justice: V.  Caius,  son  of 

Antonius  Caius,  was  consul  with  Cicero,  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Car 
tiline  in  Ghiul.  He  went  to  Macedonw  as  his 
proyince,  and  fought  with  ill  success  against 
theDardani.  He  was  accused  at  his  return  and 
banished. VI.  Marcus,  th^  trioorrir,  was 
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,  the  onlor  M.  Aatooiiis,  and  son 
of  Antooios,  sumamed  CreteitsiSj  from  his  wars 
in  Ci^ete.  He  was  augar  and  tribune  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  djstingoished  himself  by 
nis  ambitious  views.  When  the  senate  was 
torn  by  the  factioos  of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  ttiat  both  should 
lay  aside  the  commana  of  their  armies  in  the 
provinces;  but  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
success,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised  him  to  march 
bis  army  to  Rome.  In  support  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
at  Phaisalia ;  and^  according  to  a  premeditated 
scheme,  o^red  him  a  diadem  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  besieged  Mutina, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  for  which 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at' the  remoDstration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirtiusand  Pansa,and 
by  yoong  CTssar,  who  soon  after  joined  his  in- 
terest with  that  of  Antonv,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
sach  cruel  proscriptions,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  might  strike 
off  the  head  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  Tne  trium- 
virate divided  the  Roman  empire  among  them- 
selves; and  Antony'  returned  into  the  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  different 
conquests.  Antony  had  married  Fulvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  to  marry  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  by  this  conjunction  to  strengthen 
the  triumvirate.  He  assisted  Augustus  at  the 
baule  of  Philippi  against  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  he  Duried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
his  enemy,  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  east  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octavia  to  marry  her.  This  devorce  mcens- 
ed  Augustus,  who  now  prepared  to  deprive  An- 
tony of  all  his  power.  The  two  enemies  met 
at  Adium,  where  a  naval  enga^fement  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cleopatra,  by  fly  ins  with  60  sail,  drew 
Anlony  fh)m  the  battle  and  ruined  his  cause. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium.  Antony  followed 
CleojMitra  into  Egypt,  where  ne  was  soon  inform- 
ed or  the  defection  of  all  liis  allies  and  adhe- 
rents, and  saw  the  conaueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  B.  C.  30 ;  and  the  con(}ueror  shed  tears 
when  he  was  informed  that-  his  enemy  was  no 
more.  Antony  left  seven  children  by  nis  three 
wires.  In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  courageous;  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  CsBsar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  incli- 
nations. It  is  said  ihat  the  night  of  Caesar's 
murder  Cassius  supped  with  Antony ;  and  be- 
ing asked  whether  oe  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
answered,  Yes,  if  yon,  Antony,  aspire  to  sove- 
reign power.  Plutarch  has  written  an  account 
of  his  life.  Virg.  JESn.  8,  v.  686.— £fora<.  ep. 
9.— %ltto.  10,  V.  laJ.— C.  Nep.  174  Aitic—Cic,  m 

PkUip,->htstin.  41   and  42. VII.    Julius, 

80Q  oi  Antonv,  the  triumvir,  \jf  Fulvia,  was 
coosul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maximus.  He  was 
sumamed  Aflicantis,  and  put  to  death  b}r  order 
of  Augustus.  Someniay  that  he  killed  himself. 
IE  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on 
Diomeae,  m  13  books.   Horace  dedicated  his  4 

CM.  S.  to  him.     TacU.  4,  Ann.  c.  44: ^VIIL 

Lncius,  the  triumvir's  brother,  was  besieged  in 
Peharam  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to  surren- 


der himaeU;  with  M  hmo,  by  fiwiiM.  TiK 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  Some  say  that  h* 
was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  Cesar^^^-lX.  Jih 
Uus,  was  put  to  death  bv  Augustus,  for.  his  cri' 
minal  conversation  with  Julia.    . 

ANToalnss,  a  painter,  disciple  to  Arist^ppus. 
Plin, 

AplMi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Artaxerzes,  wha 

married  Ph.amabazus.  satrap  of  Ionia. ^IL 

A  daughter  of  Antiochus.    Poms.  1,  c.  8. 

ApIme,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  bv  Pr^r 

sias,  king  of  Bithynia. II.  The  motner  of 

Antiochus  Soter,  by  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

Apslla,  a  word,  Borat.  1,  StA,  6,  ▼.  10. 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised, (sine  jwtte,)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  aproper 
name,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero,  oif  AUie.  19^ 
ep.  19,  woo  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name. 

Apelles,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Cos,  ot  a» 
others  say,  of  Ephesus,  or  Colo^on,  son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  in  the  age  qi  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  be  for- 
bade any  man  but  Appelles  to  draw  his  picture. 
He  was  so  attentive  to  his  profession,  that  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil ; 
whence  the  proverb  oi^Nuua  diet  sine  UneA. 
His  most  perfect  pictiu«  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totally  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  painting  of  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  nand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Plin3r,  who  saw  it,  says  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  with  the  thunder  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  picture.  This  picture  was  placed  in 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus.  He  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  much 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  was  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  tne  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  painting  than  your  majesty."  When 
Alexander  oidered  him  to  draw  the  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistreases,  ApeUes  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  volumes 
upon  pcunting,  which  were  still  extant  in  the 
age  01  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  be  was  accused  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy : 
ana  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  haa 
not  the  real  conspirator  discovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelles  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  The 
proverb  of  JVe  sutor  uUra  crepidam,  is  applied 
to  him  by  some.  Plin.  35,  c.  lOj-^BoroL  d.  ep. 
1,  V.  338.— Cic.  vn  Famil.  1,  ep.  9,— Ovid,  die 
AH.  Am.  3,  V.  401.—  Vol,  Max.  8,  c.  U. 

Apbllicon,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
whose  fondness  for  bools  was  so  great  that  ne  is 
accused  of  stealing  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  Hcbought  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  greatly  dis- 
figured them  by  his  freauent  interpolations. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conquered  the  capital  of  Attica;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  original  menu* 
script  of  4^ristotle.  He  died  about  86  y«ax» 
before  ChriflU    Strab.lZ. 

Apbl  MiRcni.  L  a  Latin  ontor  of  GasL 
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Hi^diHimttldiidliteMlf  Uftpoliticlaii  as  wen 
k  ai  bf  his  genius.  The  dialo^e  of  the  orators, 
ilBeited  with  the  works  of  Tacitns  acd  CluiDii- 
Umi,  is  Miribaied  to  him.  He  died  A.  D.  85. 
II.  Another.    Vid,  Manenanna. 

AftiAMWOB,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  mar- 
ried Arene  daughter  of  CEbalas,  by  whom  he 
kiHl  three  tons.— ^IL  The  step-son  of  Iso- 
crates.  He  began  to  exhibit  Ofymp.  aii.  B. 
C.  368,  and  continued  to  compose  till  B.  C. 
341.  He  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
tMedies,  and  was  four  times  victor. 

ArasLLAB,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  his  power.    JutUn.  83,  c.  7. 

AmiCES,  aa  Indian  prince,  who  defended 
tile  rock  Aomus  with  90,000  foot  and  15  el- 
ephants. .  He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Alexander. 

AnaooniA,  iisstivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
,  eelebraled  in  diirerent  parts  of  Greece,  but  chief- 
'  ]y  in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  instituted  by 
Cmyras,  from  whose  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddeas  were  always  chosen.  AH  those  that 
were  initiated  ofifered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve- 
nus, and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  fhvours  of 
liie  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  ^XXot ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  aro^  (torn  the  sea ;  the  ^a>- 
A«r,  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 
They  were  celebrated  at  Corinth  by  harlots,  and 
in  every  part  of  Ghreece  they  were  very  much 
freouented.    Strab,  lA.-^AtMn. 

ApiAnus,  or  Apion,  was  bom  at  Oasis  in 
Bgypt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  deemed  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Thens 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berias, and  wrote  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Joaephns  refuted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  which  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Caligula  to  complain  of  the  Jews.  Sejteca, 
ep.  B6.^Plin.  praf.  mst. 

Anoius,  a  famotis  glutton  in  Rome.  There 
'Were  three  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
dieir  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  r«>ublic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Ttajan.  The  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
he  wrote  k  book  on  the  pleasures  ana  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  after  he 
had  consumed  the  matest  part  of  his  estate. 
The  best  edition  of  Apicius  CsBlius  de  Arte 
Cd^nifmiriA,  is  that  of  Amst.  13mo.  1709.  Juv. 
11.  V.  3.— ilfortifl/.  2,  ep.  69. 

AnON,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.    Vid.  Apianus. 

Afolunares  Ludi,  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  crowned  witn  laurel  at  the  represen- 
tation of  these  games,  which  were  usually  cele- 
brated at  the  o^ion  of  the  praetor,  till  the  year 
U.  C.  545,  when  a  law  was  passed  to  settle  the 
xselebration  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nones  of  Julv.  when  this  alteration  happened, 
Rome  was  mfested  with  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  this 
art  of  religion.    lAu.  35,  c.  13. 

As>OLLiNAJin,  C.  StJLPmus,  I.  a  grammarian 
of  Carthage  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
plied to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Tttence's  plats  as  arguments. ^Ii.  A  writer 

Mer  known  ny  the  name  of  Sidbnius.    Vid, 


AMLLooaliva,  a  friend  of  TKatiWappomi 

by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Dionysius. 

Apollod6rc8,  I.  a  famous  grammarian  and 
mythologist  of  Athens,  son  of  Asdepias,  inii 
disciple  to  Panaetius,  tne  Rhodian  phuosopber. 
He  nourished  about  115  years  before  the  Chris- 
I  ian  era,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  besides 
other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  Bibliotkeca^  a  valuable 
work,  divided  into  three  books.  It  is  an  abridg- 
ed history  of  the  gods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  actions  and  genealogy  it  gives  a  troe 
and  faithful  account.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Ueyne,  GoeU.  in  8vo.  4  vols.  1782.  AAen.- 
jPKw.  7,  c.  31.—Diod,  4  and  13. H.  A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 
Ulysses,  Thyestes,  &c.— ^III.  A  comic  poei 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Menander,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers 
whom  the  ancient  critics  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  five  were  Phi- 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilas,  and 
Posidippus.  Terence  copied  his  Btcyra,  and 
Phormto  from  two  of  his  dramas ;  all  of  which, 
though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments. IV.  An 

architect^f  Damascus,  who  directed  the  boild- 
tng  of  Trajan^s  bridge  across  the  Danube.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner. V.  A  disciple  of  Epicunis,  the 

most  learned  pf  his  sehool,  and  deservedly 
sumamed  the  illustrious.    He  wrote  about  40 

volumes  on  difierent  subjects.  Diog. VL  A 

painter  of  Athens,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pnpiL 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergiunas 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  dqs- 
ture,  and  Ajax  Struck  with  Minerva^s  thunders. 

Plin.  36,  c.  9. VII.  A  statuary  in  the  a^ 

of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
disposition,  that  he  destroyed  his  own  pieces 
upon  the  least  provocation.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. — 
Yin.  A  rhetorician  of  Pergamus,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.    Strab.  13. 

ApoLL0Nu,«a  festival  at  iBgialea,  in  hononr 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumsuince:  these  two  deities  came  to  iBgialea 
after  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python;  bat 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete, 
^gialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  retain 
to  ^gialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  which  a  temple  was  raised 
to  mOoi,  the  goddess  of  persuasion ;  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  processioOy  as  if 
anxious  to  bring  back  ApoUo  and  Diana.  P^t- 
san.  in  Corinth. 

ApolloniIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compelled 
to  lay  down  his  power  by  Timoleon. 

ApollonIdes,  a  physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarches  sister,  and  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  after  the  reccpuoa 
of  her  favours.  . 

ApoLLONUJe,  L  a  stole  philoaophcr  of  Chalcis, 
sent  for  Inr  Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  his  adopt- 
ed son  mrcus  Antoninus.  When  he  came  to 
Rome,  he  refiued  to  go  to  (he  pal^oe,  obBerti&ft 
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ilMlik»  matter  owht  BOi  to  vait  npoA  his  pupil, 
but  the  pipil  upon  aim.  The  emperor,  hearing 
this,  said,  laaghiagi  "  It  was,  then,  easier  for 
ApoUoniBS  to  come  lh>m  ChaJcis  to  Rome  than 
from  RcMBe  to  the  paiace." II.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  whose  works  are 
DOW  lost.  Se  Uyed  about  S#)  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
fiucLid,  whose  pupils  he  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria, ^e  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
edited hy  Dr.  HaUey,  Oxon.  fol.  1710. — ^III. 
A  poet  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, or,  according  to  others,  of  Alexandria, 
generalfy  called  Apollonius  of  Rhodes^  because 
he  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  was  pupil. 
when  young,  to  Callimachus  and  Panstius,  ana 
succeeded  to  Eratosthenes,  as  third  librarian  of 
the  &mousUbrary  of  Alexandria,under  Ptolemy 
fivergeces.  He  was  ungrateful  to  his  master, 
Callimaehiis,  who  wrote  a  jpoem  against  him, 
in  which  he  denominated  him  Ibis.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
peditioa  of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  booksl  The 
best  editions  of  Apollonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4io.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  3  vols,  and 
in  1, 870. 1779,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argentor, 

ISkno.  1780.    Q«iiai/.  10,  c.  1. IV.  A  Greek 

orator,  snmanied  Molo,  was  a  native  of  Alsr 
banda  in  Caria.  He  opened  a  school  of  rheto- 
ric at  Rhodes  and  Rome,  and  had  J.  Caesaf  and 
Cicero  amone  his  pupils.  He  discoura^  the 
attendance  of  those  whom  he  supposed  mcapa- 
ble  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  them  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a  bistonr,  in 
which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Judaea,  according  to  the  complaint  of  Josephus 
catUira  Apian.  Cic.  de  OnU.  1,  c.  S8, 75, 126,  and 
13a  Ad.  JFhmil.  3,  ep.  16.  De  JtnfoefU.  1,  c.  81. 
— QMtiaii.  3,  c.  1, 1. 3,  c.  e.Smt.  in  Cos.  4.— 

PUU.  in  Cos. v.  A  Greek  historian,  about 

the  age  <^  Augustus,  who  wrote  ftpon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  his  followers.  Sirab. 
14. VI.  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, well  skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
day,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "strike  the  tyrant t— 
strike  him!  The  blow  is  given ;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fallen  t"  At  that  rery  moment  the  empe- 
ror Domitian  had  been  stabbed  at  Rome.  He 
was  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded cmusual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  900  years  after  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Philostratus.  In  his  his- 
tory, the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
extraordinary  anecdotes  of  his  hero,  that  many 
hare  justly  deemed  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Hieroclea  had  the  presumption  to  compare  the 
impostures  of  Apollonius  with  the  miracles  of 

Jesus  Christ. VII.  A  sophist  of  Alexandria, 

distinguished  for  his  lAxUon  Qracnm  Uiadis  H 
Othftma,  a  book  that  was  beautifully  edited  by 
ViUoiscm,  in  4to.  3  toIs.  Parv«,  1773.  Apollonius 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymus,  and  flourished 
in  the  bejdnning  of  the  first  century. 

AFOLL5fiiAKBa,  a  stoic,  who  greatly  flattered 
king  Antigoiras,  and  maintain^  that  there  ex- 
isted but  one  virtue,  prudence.    Diog. 

Ammius,  M.  a  governor  of  Mcnsia,  rewarded 
with  atriimphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  dcfimting 
MQDIiwIianms.    7Vt<.aM^l,c79* 
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APOTHSdos,  a  ceremony  ohsenred  by  the  an- 
cient nations  of  the  world,  oy  which  th^  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  to  the  rank 
of  deiUes.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  'trhonaid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men. 
and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  numane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate.  JBkrodian.  4,  c.  2,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  couch  for  seven  days, 
represenii^  the  emperor  under  the  agonies  of 
disease.  The  city  was  in  sorrow,  the  senate 
visited  it  in  mourning,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  band 
of  senators  carried  the  couch  and  image  to  the 
Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form,  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  Alter 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Romans  were  drawn  in  state,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  fire  to 
the  inle.  and  was  assisted  by  the  surrounding 
multitude.  Meanwhile  an  ragle  was  let  fly  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  heaven,  where 
he  vf^s  ranked  among  the  gods.  If  the  deiHed 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eaffle,  was 
sent  from  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  nature. 

AppilNDS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  histo- 
ry, which  consisted  of  34  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  time;  and 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  a 
st^e  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  knowledge 
or  military  aflairs,  and  describdi  his  batiles  in  a 
masterlv  manner.  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
account  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mlthri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  Illyricum 
and  the  civn  dusentions,  with  a  fhigment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Tollius  and  Variorum,  9  vols.  8vo.  Amst  1670, 
and  that  of  Schweigheuserus,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lips. 
1786.  He  was  so  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  a 
universal  history  in  34  books,  which  began  from 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
age.  Few  books  of  this  valnaUe  work  are  ex- 
tant 

Afpius,  the  pnenomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome.— A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  U. 
C.443.    HbriU.l,Sat.$. 

Afpius  CLAUDms,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  virtue  of  Virginia,  whom  her  fhther 
killed  to  preserve  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio* 
lenoe  was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  ravisher  destro]^ed  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country. 

Lh.  3,  c.  38. ^fl.  Claudius  Cbbcus,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  way,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrbus,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  Rome, 
demanded  peace  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in.  the  service  of  the  republic,  cai»ed  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  bp  h^ 
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•ntliority,  dissuaded  thrai  from  graDting  a  peace 
which  would  prove  disKonoarable  to  the  Romau 
name.     Ovid.  Fast.  6,  7.  a03.     Cic.  in  BrtU.  if* 

T\sc.  4. III.    A   Roman,  who,  when  he 

heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  ihe  trinm- 
virs,  divided  his  riches  among  his  servants,  and 
embarked  with  them  for  Sicily.  In  their  pas- 
sage the  vessel  was  shipwrecked,  and  Appiu» 

alone  saved  his  life.    Ajnnan.  4. IV.  6lau- 

diusCrassas,  a  consul,  who,  with  Sp.  Naut.  Ru- 
tulius,  conquered  the  Celtiberians,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.    Liv. 

V.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  Ap. 

CI.  Cecus,  consul  in  the  age  of  Syila,  retired 
from  grandeur  toenjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  private 

life. VI.  Cloiisus,  a  general  of  the  Sabines, 

who,  upon  being  ill-treaied  by  his^  countrymen, 
retired  to  Rome  with  5000  of  his  friends,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  senate  in  the  early  ages 

of  the  republic.  Pint,  in  Poylic. VIL  Her- 

donius,  seized  the  capital  with  4000 exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  29*2,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.  Liv.  3, 

c.  Xb.'^Flor.  3,  c.  19. VIU.  Claudius  Len- 

tulus,  a  consul  with  M.  Perpcnna. IX,  A 

dictator  who  conquered  the  Hemici. The 

name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  and 
panic alarly  to  many  consuls  whose  history  is 
not  marked  by  any  uncommon  event. 

Apries,  and  Aprius,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  ai  Cyrus,  supposed  to  {)e  the 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, 
and  lived  in  great  nrosperiiy  till  his  subjects 
revolted  to  Amasis,  oy  whom  he  was  conquer- 
ed and  strangled.  Uerodot.  2,  c.  159,  &c.~ 
Diod.  1. 

Apsinus,  an  Athenian  sophist  in  the  third 
century,  author  of  a  work  called  Praceptor  de 
Arte  Rhet&ricd. 

Apm.EiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleins, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  652,  for  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment upon  such  as  were  guilty  of  raising  sedi- 
tions, or  showing  violence  in  the  city. Vari- 

Ija,  agrand-daughter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
adultery  with  a  certain  Manliusin  the  reign  of 
Tiberias.     T\icit.  An.  c.  50. 

^  ApuLRica,  a  learned  man,  bom  at  Madanra 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  where  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed Pudentilla,  for  which  he  was  accused  by  some 
of  her  relations  of  using  magical  arts  to  wki  her 
heart.  His  apology  was  a  masterly  composition. 
In  his  youth  AputeitLs  had  beenvery  profuse; 
but  he  was,  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoted  to 
study,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  works  exUint  is  the  golden 
asSj  in  eleven  books,  an  allegorical  piece,  replete 
with  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Apuleius 
are  the  Delphin,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1688;  and 
PricflBi,  8vo.  Qouds,  1660. 

AojuiLiua  NioBR,  Sabinus,  I.  a  lawyer  of 
Rome,  sumamed  the  Cato  of  his  a^.  He  was 
ftther  to  Aquilia  Severa,  whom  Heliogabalus 
married.*^— II.  Severus,  a  poet  and  historian 
in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

AttcriLLiA  and  A^muA,  a  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrious  men  rose. 

Aqcilo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  Its 
name  is  derived,  according  to  some,  fV-om  Aqui- 
la,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Ara.  a  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
near  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion.  Ovid.  Met.  2, 
V.  ISqL 
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Arabasgbes,  a  vulgar  persoi  amcng  the 
Egyptians,  or  perhaps  a  usual  ezpresaico  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in 
Rome.  Ju,v.  1,  v.  130.  Some  believe  that  Ci- 
cero, 2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pospey  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Araros,  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  tbe  con- 
temporary of  Eubnlus.  Under  his  name  tbe 
two  last  pieces  of  his  father  were  represeDted, 
whose  talents  he  by  no  means  possessed.  Ni- 
coslratus  and  Philippus,  two  other  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, are  also  recorded  among  the  poets  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.  The  titles  of  sevenJ  co- 
medies  written  by  these  three  brothers  are  pr^ 
served  in  Atheneus. 

Aratub,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicin,  about  877 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  AniigoDos 
Gonatas,  king  ol  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
passed  much  of  his  time,  and  by  whose  desire 
be  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  situations^  rising  and 
setting,  number  and  motion  of  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  ss- 
trology,  yet  capable  of  writing  upon  it  in  d^ 
gam  and  highly  finished  verses,  which,  however, 
from  the  .subject,  admit  of  little  variety.  Aretis 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  and  epigTams,ic.  ind  had 
among  his  interpreters  and  commentators masf 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
lost,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  aiid  Genuanicus 
Cae.sar,  who,  in  their  youth  or  momeats  of  ^^ 
taxation,  translated  the  pkanavieHa  into  Laon 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratus  arc  Groiias, 
4to.  apud  Raphaleng.  IGOO;  and  Ot(Xi.  8m 
1672.     Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  %  c.  41.— Paw.  1,  c.  2. 

—Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  26. II.  The  son  of 

Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at  Sicyonia 
Achaia,  near  the  river  Asopus.  When  he  vis 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassiaated  I7 
Abaniidas,  who  made  him.self  absolute.  Aiter 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignty  came  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  to 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.  He  was  so  jealo» 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
picture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant 
He  joined  the  republic  of  Sicyon  in  the  Achataa 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  makin?  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Corinthians,  and  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  cbo«n  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Achsaos,  and 
drove  away  the  Macedonians  from  Athens  and 
Corinth.  He  made  war  against  the  SfNirtans, 
bm  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  king 
Cleomenes.  To  repair  the  losses  he  had  sns- 
tained.  he  .solicited  the  assistance  of  kin?  Anti- 
gonus,  and  drove  away  Cleomenes  from  ^»na, 
who  fled  lo  Egypt,  where  he  killed  himself. 
The  -Etolians  soon  after  attacked  the  AchaMBs: 
and  Aratus,  to  support  his  character,was  oWiijw 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  pew  ally  did  not  Ion? 
continue.  Phil  ip  showed  himself  cruel  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  09^^ 
of  the  Achaeans,  and  even  seduced  the  wife  « 
the  son  of  Aratus.  Aratus,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  showed  his  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  flriendshjp 
of  Philip.  But  this  rupture  was  fatal.  Phibp 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  Arams,  and 
therefore  he  caused  him  and  his  son  to  be  poi- 
scmed.    Some  days  before  his  death  Antvwtf 
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cibaeivad  to  mit  blood ;  and  wHen  appiiied  of  it 
by  his  frienos,  he  replied,  "  Sach  are  the  re- 
wards which  a  connexioa  with  kings  will  pro- 
dace."  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  his 
countrynien ;  and  two  solemn  sacrifices  were 
annnaUy  made  to  him,  the  first  on  the  day  that 
he  delivered  Sicyon  £rom  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cond on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Daring  those  sa- 
erilices,  which  were  called  Arateia,  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  white  and  pur- 
ple spots,  and  the  public  schoolmaster  walked 
m  procession  at  the  head  of  his  scholars,  aDd 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators  adorned  with  garlands. 
Arattts  died  in  the  62d  yelir  of  his  age,  B.  C.  213. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achaean  league,  much 
ooounended  by  Polybios.  Plut.  in  vita. — Paus. 
a,  c.  a— Cic.  de  Qffic  2,  c.  23.— SlCro*.  14.— 
I^p.27,c31.— P»/y4.  2. 

Aanicss,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded  the  empire 
of  Media  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
820  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  reigned 
above  fifty  years,  and  was  famous  for  the  great- 
ness of  htis  undertakings  as  well  as  for  bis  val* 
oar.     Justin.  1,  c  S.^Paierc  1,  c  6. 

Abbusgui^,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage, 
who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while 
she  received  the  applauses  of  the  kn  ights.  Uor, 
1,  SaC.  10,  V.  77. 

AacADfus,  eldest  son  of  Theodosias  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Under 
him  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  the  east- 
em  and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  his  choice,and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Rome. 
After  this  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
two  powers  looked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference; and,  soon  after,  their  indifiereoce  was 
changed  into  jealousy,  and  contributed  lo  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
Alaricos  attacked  the  western  empire  aod  plun- 
dered Rome.  Arcadius  married  Eadoxia,  a  bold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed,  by  favourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  to  the  tyranny 
of  ministers,  while  he  \ml  himself  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  voluptuous  court. 

AbcbsilAds,  I.  son  ef  Battus,  king  of  Cy- 
rene,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575. II.  One  of  Alexander's 

geoerah,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 
death.— -III.  A  chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 
trayed to  Dionvsius  the  elder.    Diod.  14. 

iV.  A  philosopher  of  Pitano  in  ^olia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  w&^the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Socrates  founded  the  ancient  and  Carneades  the 
new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothin?,  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  isrnorance.  He  ac- 
quired many  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher^ 
but  some  of  them  left  him  for  Epicurus,  though 
no  Bpicurean  came  to  him ;  which  gave  him  oe- 
easion  to  say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  eunuch 
of  a  man,  but  impossible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
eunuch.  He  was  very  fond  of  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  time  among  the  pleasures 
of  ^uloMphy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.    He 


died  in  his  75th  year,  B.  C.  841,  or  300,  according 
to  some.  Diog.  in  viUL-^Persiui^  3,  v.  78.-r 
OU.  de  Fini^. 

AbchaInax,  of  Mitvlene,  was  intimate  with 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  fortified  Si- 
neum  with  a  wall  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.    S^ab.  13. 

AiicHBuius,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  kings 
of  Cappadocia.  One  of  them  was  conauered  by 
Sylla  lor  assi:;ting  Mithridates. iL  A  per- 
son of  that  name  married  Berenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Qabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pompev.  His  grandson 
was  made  king  of  Cappadocia  by  Antony, 
whom  he  assisted  at  Actium,  and  he  maintained 
his  independence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him. III.  A  kiujg  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Perdiccas 
the  second :  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  he 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdona. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch  i  but 
he  was  at  last  killed  t>y  one  of  his  favourites, 
because  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  given  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years.  He  patronised  the  poet  Euripides. 
Diod.  U.'^Juslin.  7,  c.  i.—^Uan.  F.  ^  3, 8. 

12,  14. IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  oi 

Herod.  He  married  Glaphyre,  daughter  of 
Archehius,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.    Casar  banished  him  for 

his  cruelties.    Dio. V.  A  king  of  Lacedm- 

mon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigned  42  'years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.   Herodot.  7,  c.  204.— PaiM.  3,  c.  2. VI. 

A  general  of  Antigonus  the  younger,  appointed 
governor  of  the  Acrocorinth,  witn  the  philoso- 
pher Persaeus.  Polyan.  6,  c  5. VIi.  A  cel- 
ebrated genera]  of  Mithridates  against  Sylla. 
Id.  8,  c.  8.^ — VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Athens 
or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoraa.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Physicus.  He  suppased  that 
heat  and  cold  were  the  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cin.  Tusc.  5. — 
Diog.  in  vita. — Augustin.  de  civ.  Dei,  8.— 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Sosa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.     Curt.  5,  c.  2. X. 

A  Greek  philo^pher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goats  breathed  not 
through  the  nostrils,  bat  through  the  ears.   Plin, 

8,  c.  50. XL  A  sculptor  of  Priene,  in  the 

age  of  Claudius.  He  maae  an  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  have  been  discovered  under  ground,  A. 

D.  1658. XII.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

Archemachus,  a  Greek  writer,  who  published 
a  history  of  Eabcea.    Athen.  6. 

ARcnEPTOLTMus,  SOU  of  Iphitus.  king  of  Eli% 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  ana  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telaroon.  It  is  said 
that  he  re-established  the  Olympic  games.  Bih- 
mtr.  n.  8,  V.  138. 

AacHESTRATCs,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieces 
were  acted  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  PhU. 
in  Arist.^-^l\..  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  or  gluttony. 

AacHiAS,  I.  a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
Hercules.    He  founded  Syraeoje,  B.  C.  TSSL 
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BeiAg  told  by  an  oTide  to  mfelR  clwiOB  of  hMtth 
or  ri<:bfe&  he  chose  Che  tatter.  DionfM,  Bal,  9l 
—II.  A  poet  of  Afiiioch,  intinuue  with  the 
LacoUi.  He  obtained  the  rank  and  naaote  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  his 
enemies  hau  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war, 
and  began  another  concerning  Cicero's  coosnl- 
ship,  which  are  now  lost  Some  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Cic.  pro  Arck, 

III.  A  ^lemarch  of  ThebesL  assassinated 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  wnich  he  eoold 
have  prevented,  if  he  hsid  not  deferred  to  the 
morrow  the  reading  uf  a  lettei^  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Archias,  the  Athenian  highpriest, 
and  which  gave  him  information  of  his  danger. 

PUU.  in  Pelop. IV.  A  highpriest  of  Athens, 

contemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  same  name.    H.  iMd. V .  A  Theban 

who  abolished  the  oligarchy.    AritM. 

Arcaibiadcs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
who  affected  the  mannen  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 

Phocion.    FM.  in  Pkoc, II.  An  amhassa 

dor  of  Byzantium,  Ac.    PoUg^m.  4,  e.  44. 

Ajtcatnus,  the  son  of  the  geompher  Ptolemy. 

AacmDAMiA,  I.  a  priestess  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  affection  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 

oration  of  their  festivals.    Ptvus,  4,  c.  17. ^11. 

A  daughter  of  Cleadas,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  countrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
whether  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  tne  senate-bouse,  ex- 
claiming thai  the  women  were  as  able  to  fight  as 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree  was  repealed. 
/*tee.  in  Pfrrh.^Polyan.  8,  c.  8. 

Arcbidamus.     Vid.  Leolicktfdes. 

Arcridemus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
himself  among  the  Parthians.    Plwl.  de  exiL 

Arcbio^nes,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea.  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

AftCBiLocHus,  I.  a  poet  of  Paros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epi^ms,  and  was  the 
fintt  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  verses.  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycam- 
Iws,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage ;  but 
the  fether  gave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poet  in  rank  and  fortune ;  upon  which  Archilo- 
chus  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lvcambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  tneir 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
apetulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourished 
095  B.  C,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
which  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemence,  in  the  highest  deeree;  from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  ArehHoehta  edida.  Cic.  Tuae.  1. — Quin- 
til.  10,  t.  l.—Berodot.  1,  c.  \%.^HorcA.  Mrt.  poet. 

T.  Td.—AtMen.  1,  2,  Ac. 11.  A  Greek  hifito- 

Han,  who  wrote  a  chronological  table,  and  other 
works  about  the  ^h  ot  dOth  olympiad. 

ARCmmEms,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syra- 

ense,  who  invented  a  machine  of  g^ass  that 

^thftdly  represented  the  motion  of  alithe  heav- 

CBfilybMiA  When  MarceBm,  tfce  Banlliiiooa> 
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ml,  hmtpiti  gyiMon;  i 
ed  omchinea,  which  attddadj  laiaed  «p  ia  tte 
airtheahipa  of  the  enemy  from  the  baybefiie 
the  city,  and  then  tat  them  fall  with  auch  vio- 
lence mto  the  water  that  they  sunk.  He  set 
them  also  on  fire  with  his  bnniing-gtassQ. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Boman  geaeiil 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hoit  Ar- 
chimedes, and  even  offered  a  reward  to  him  vho 
should  bring  him  alive  and  safe  into  his  presence. 
All  these  precautions  were  useless ;  the  philoso- 
pher was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem, that  he  was  even  ignoram  that  the  enenj 
were  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  a  soldier, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  killed  him,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  213.  filai- 
celius  raised  a  monument  over  him,  aod  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere ;  but  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  till  Cicero,  during  liis 
quBBStorship  in  Sicily,  foimd  it  near  one  oi  ita 
gates  of  Syracuse,  surrounded  with  thoras  sad 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedei  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  KgFPti  ud 
began  those  mounds  of  earth  l^  means  or  whidi 
commtmication  is  kept  from  town  to  torn,  du- 
ring the  in  undations  of  the  Nile.  The  story  of 
his  burning-glasses  had  always  appeared  iata' 
Ions  to  some  of  the  moderns,  tiU  the  experimeDts 
of  Buffon  demonstrated  itbeyoncl  coatradictiQD. 
These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
flectors madeof  metal,  and  capable  of  produdsg 
their  effect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot.  Tbc 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  how  much  btta 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  ^Id  in  making  a 
golden  crown  for  the  king,  is  well  kaowa  lo 
every  modem  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  the  pump- 
ing screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Amoo^ 
the  wild  schemes  of  Archimtdes,  is  hissajisg, 
that  by  means  of  his  machines  he  could  moTe 
the  earth  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  spot 
near  it.  Many  of  his  v.'orks  are  extant,  e»- 
peciall]^  treatises  de  sphisra  ^  c^Vmdro,  ctTtnU 
dimensioj  de  Uneis  spiralihuSf  tie  quadnhn  ft- 
raMeSj  de  nmmero  arena,  Ac  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  David  Rivakius,  fd.  Paris, 
1615.  Cic.  Tuse.  2,  c.  25.— />e  JVW./?.«,c. 
34.— L*».  34,  c.  U.^QmniU.  1,  c.  lO.^-VUnv. 
9,  c.  3.—Polyb.  9.— PiiU.  m  Jlfof«tt.-FW. 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Aacmmis,  I.  a  man  who  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Argos,  raised  a  mercenary  Sand,  u^ 
made  himself  absolute.  Polfsm.  i,  c  &«— - 
II.  A  rhetorician  of  Athens. 

AacHipPus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  whose 
eight  comedies  only  one  obtained  the  prise. 

AacHON,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  gene- 
ral division  aller  the  king's  death.    Di^  1^ 

AacHoifTBs,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Athens.  They  were  nine  ia  namber, 
and  none  were  chosen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  ciu- 
zens  of  the  republic  for  three  generatioBS-  Tbey 
were  also  to  be  without  deformity  in  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  their  body ;  and  were  oWiged  to 
produce  testimonials  of  their  dutiAil  i'«^*]['^ 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  rtw*^ 
ed  their  country,  and  the  coopetncy  of  thw 
fortune  to  support  their  dsgni^.  Thev  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  the  lt«B» 
adminiater  juittae  wrth  iapaitiili^f  «*i  1*^' 
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I  to  te  comqued.  If  they  ever 
recciyed  bribes,  thesr  were  compelled  by  ihe 
laws  to  4ediicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  ft  statue 
of  gold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They 
all  had  the  power  of  ponishing  malefactors  with 
death.  The  chief  among  them  was  called  At- 
ckem  t  the  year  took  its  denomiDation  from  him ; 
he  determmed  all  causes  between  man  and  wife, 
and  took  eare  of  legacies  and  wills ;  he  provided 
for  orphans,  protected  the  injdred,  and  punished 
drunkenness.  If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated during  the  time  of  his  office,  (he  mis- 
demeanor was  punished  with  death.  The  se- 
cond of  the  archons  was  called  BasiUusf  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  cods.  The 
pro&ne  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal  \  and  he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
f^Md  of  the  state.  He  sssisted  at  the  celebrsr 
tion  of  the  Eleusiaian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  His  wife  wss  to  be  related 
to  ihe  whole  pecole  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
and  unsuUieo  lite.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagites,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  his  crown.  The  Polemarch  was  an- 
other archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
care  of  all  for]pigneis,  and  provided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
families  ofjLbaae  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  These  three  archons 
generallT  chose  each  of  them  two  persons  of 
re^Mctable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age. 
whose  councils  and  advice  might  assist  ana 
support  them  in  their  puUic  capaciQr.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  Tlkesmo- 
tikUe^  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accuaed  of  impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour. 
They  settled  all  d^^t^  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade 
any  laws  to  be  enforced  but  such  as  were  con- 
d  ucive  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  chosen  after  the  death  of  king 
Godms ;  their  power  was  originally  for  life,  but 
afterwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
last  to  one  year.  After  some  lime,  the  quali- 
ficatioas  which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  strictly  o^rved.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  was  made  archon 
at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ;  and  the  same 
honooTB  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.  The 
perpetual  archons  after  the  death  of  Codrus  were 
Medon,  whose  office  began  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
toa,  1060;  Archippus,  1014:  Theisippus,  996; 
Pfaorbas,  964 ;  Megacles,  933 ;  Diogeoetas,  893 ; 
Phereelea,  866 ;  Arinhron,  846 ;  Thespiens,896 ; 
Agamestor,  799;  iEUchylus,  778;  Alcmeon, 
756;  after  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen- 
nial, the  first  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be- 
gan 753;  iBsimedes,744;  Clidicus,734;  Hip- 
pon^ies,  734 ;  Leocrates,  714 ;  Apsaader,  704 ; 
Eryzias,  694;  after  whom,  the  office  became 
annual,  and  of  these  annual  archons  Creon  was 
the  first  AriUopL  w  Nub,  and  Avib.-^PM. 
S^nnpoL  \.—DemMi, — Pollux. — Lifsias, 
AjtcBTTAs,  L  a  musician  of  Mitjrlene,  who 

wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    Diog. II. 

The  son  of  HestiseuB  of  Tarentum,  was  a  fol- 
lower of  ihe  Pythuforean  philosophy,  and  an 
able  astitnoaer  ana  aeometrician.  He  redeem- 
ed his  nnster,  Plato,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrNit 
DisBgrsMH^  and,  for  his  victne^  ha  was  acvw 


times  ehoaen  by  his  feUow-dtiaeDa  goremof  al 
TArentum.  ae  invented  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  which  could 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  about  SM 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  also  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  screw  and  thf  pulley* 
A  fragment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  BmtU.  1,  od.  9a— Cic.  3,  4i 
Orai.-^JOiog.  in  VU, 

AacTiNus,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  to  be  pupil 
to  Homer.    DionMt.  Bal.  1. 

AacTos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the 
north  pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and 
Minor.     Virg,  Q.  1. 

AacTtTRua,  a  star  near  the  nil  of  the  Oreat 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generallr 
supposed  to  portend  great  tempests.  BttroL  3, 
od!  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
ofKTOi  «r9iu,  ovM  cavda.  It  rises  now  about  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on  the  13th,  or,  according  to  C<Av^ 
mella,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Abdts,  a  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war 
against  Miletus.    Berodot.  1,  c.  16. 

Areas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  JBtolia.    JiuUn.  34,  c.  1.  * 

^  Areius,  the  Plalonist,  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Athenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  he  had  escaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  subdued  by  Augustus,  the 
conaueror  entered  Alexandria,  holding  Areiua 
by  the  hand ;  and,  in  the  harangue  which  ha 
delivered  to  the  inhabitants  from  his  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spared  their  town  TMUtlv 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonist,  he  strongly 
urgea  Augustus  to  destroy  Cassario,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Csesar  ana  Cleopatra,  fortifying 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  Homer:—- 

'Ovir  dyoBow  rnXvKOipaptn*  lit  Kotpamt  lsr<a — 

which  Areius  thus  converted  :— 

*OvK  dyt^op  m\vKaicaftPn'  its  Kocvo^r  ttrtt. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Egypt,  Areius 
followed  him  to  Rome.  The  empress  lavia,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  ^ief  for  the  loss  of 
her  son  Drusus,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter,  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  much  as- 
suaged by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  he 
suggested.  He  was  also  patronised  by  Msece- 
nas,  in  whose  house  he  frequently  resided. 
Ihtidop. 

Areluus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.  He  painted  the  goddesses  ia 
the  form  of  his  mistresses.    PUn,  36,  c.  10. 

Areopaoits,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagds,  a 
seat  of  justice  on  a  small  eminence  near  Ath^s. 
whose  name  is  derived  from  apcof  Myof,  tki  kill 
of  Mars.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seat  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  that  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  first  established  it;  while  others  aiva 
the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaus,  and  others  to  SoMlu 
The  number  of  judges  that  composed  this  an* 
gust  assembly  is  not  known.  They  hava  toeft 
Cmitod  by  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  61,  and  i 
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I  lo  a  greater  onmber.  Tlie  most  worthy 
and  religions  of  the  Ath^pians  were  admitted  as 
members,  aod  such  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duty  with  care  and  faithfulness.  If  any 
of  thein  were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they 
had  used  any  indecent  language,  they  were  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
radge  of  the  Areopagus  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopagites  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour ;  and  particu- 
larly of  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  vice.  They  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  management  of  the  public  treasu- 
ry; they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  afininst  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  celebration  of  the  nolv  mysteries.  They  al- 
ways sat  in  the  open  air,  because  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  mnraer ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permitted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accus(«r 
to  be  both  under  the  same  roof.  This  custom 
also  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  of  con- 
tracting pollution  by  conversing,  in  the  same 
house  witn  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  They  always  heard  causes  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prcnpossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  delendant  by  seeing  them,  whatever 
cauaes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
elo^ence  sht>uld  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  most  just  and 
most  impartial  decisions,  and  their  sentence  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  e<jually  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Areopagites  generally  sat  on  the 
97th,  28th,  and  39th  day  of  every  month.  Their 
authority  continued  in  its  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  among 
them,  resolved  to  lessen  their  consequence  and 
destroy  their  power.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  corrupted,  and  the  Are.o- 
pagites  were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
virtue  and  justice ;  and  when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reibrm  in  Athens,  they  must 
begin  at  home. 

AntTA,  a  daughter  of  Dionysius,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  PhU. 
m  Dion. 

Ahetjbds,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
inquisitive  after  the  operations  of  nature.  His 
treatise  on  agues  has  Deen  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat  fol.  173d. 

ABSTAPBn:.A,  the  wife  of  Melanippus^  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocraies  murdered  ner  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melsmippus,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nicocrates,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  his  brother  Lysander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Lysander  proved  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
upon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him tobe  thrown 
in  the  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  private 
aUition.  PUU.  de  Virimi,  MtUitr.^Pdhfaa/n,  8, 
€.38. 

Aaariuts,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
•01  Macedonia,  besides  a  treatise  on  islands. 
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Arbij8,  I.  a  kmg  of  l^rta,  pirgferred  in  the 
succession  to  Cleonymus,  brother  of  Acrotatos, 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  He 
assisted  Athens  when  Antigonoa  besieged  it, 
and  died  at  Corinth.  Pofui.  \  c.  ^-^PluL. — 
II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  his  lather 
Acrotatus  9d,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymqs. 

AnoiBus,  and  Arg£i;s,  a  son  of  Perdiccss, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.    Justin.  7,  c.  1.     Vid.  Pan  I. 

ArgatbOnius,  a  king  of  Tartessus,  who,  a^ 
cording  to  Plin.  7,  c.  48,  lived  190  years,  and 
300  according  to  Ital.  3,  v.  396. 

AaoiA,  daughter  of  Adrastos,  married  Polj- 
nices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness. When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
buried  his  body  in  the  night  against  the  positive 
orders  of  Greon,  for  which  pious  action  she  vas 

Sunished  with  death.    Theseus  revenged  her 
eath  by  killing  Creon.    Hygin.  fab.  G9  and 

n.^suu.  Tha>.  12. 

Argilius,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  king  to  the  Ephori.  C  Nep.  m 
Pam, 

Abgius,  a  steward  of  Galba,  who  privatelj 
interred  the  body  of  his  master  in  his  gardens. 
TacU,  Hist.  1,  c.  49. 

Aru,  the  wife  of  Psptus  Cecinna,  of  Padua, 
a  Roman  senator  who  was  accused  of  conspira- 
cy against  Claudius,  and  carried  to  Rome  hj  - 
sea.  She  accompanied  him,  and  in  the  boat  she 
stabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
husband,  who  followed  her  example.  Plin.  7. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

Ari£ub,  an  officer  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  surviving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Co- 
naxa.  He  made  peace  with  Artaxerzes.  Xe- 
noph. 

Ariamnes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  3d. 

Ariarathes,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  in  his  exDediri<»i  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  mucn  glory. ^His 

nephew,  the  2d  of  that  name,  defendea  his  king- 
dom against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alexan- 
der;  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81si  year  of  his  age,  321  B.  C. His 

son,  Ariarathes  the  3d,  escaped  the  massacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conouering  Amyntas,  the  Macedo- 
nian general.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

A  riamnes. Ariarathes  the 4th,  succeeded  his 

father  Ariamnes,and  married  Stratonice,daa^- 
ter  of  Antiochris  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  220,  and  was  soc- 
ceeded  l^  his  son  Ariarathes  the  &th,  a  prince 
who  married  Aiitiochia,  the  dau^ter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  again.**  the  Ro- 
mans. Antiochus  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  from  mvasion  bj  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money  remitted  at  the 

instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. ^His  son, 

the  6th  of  that  name,  called  PhUopaUr,  ftwn 
his  piety,  succeeded  him  166B.  C.  An  alliance 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  a^inst  the  false 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  lyoneof 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  king  or  fiyna. 
He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  by  Atttw«» 
and  aaoacad  his  ftieods  of  Rome  agaw  Ans- 
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UnitBOB,  tbe  Qsuper  of  Pergunns ;  bat  he  was 
Jdlledin  the  warB.  C.  130,  leaving  six  children, 
Ave  of  whom  were  murdered  by  iiis  surviving 

wife  Laodice. The  onlj  one  who  escaped, 

Ariarathes  7th,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon 
after  married  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates 
Eupator,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  He  was 
mnrderedby  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom 
to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates 
made  war  against  the  new  King,  and  raised  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  The  young  king,  who 
was  the  8th  of  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  made 
war  against  the  tyrannical  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eighi  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late 
monarch's  brother,  Ariarathes  9ih,  kin^;  but 
Mithridates  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
and  Nicomedes  oi  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  hrraot,  interested  the  Romans  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Ariobarzanes, 
B.  C.  91.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
d  Ariarathes  10th ;  bat  his  title  was  disputed 
bv  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ar- 
chelaus,  priest  of  Comana.  M.  Antony,  who 
was  umpire  between  the'  contending  parties, 
decided  in  favour  of  Sisenna ;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaos, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod. 
IS.— Juslin.  13  and  ^.—Strab.  13. 

AaiDJBus,  I.  a  companion  of  Cvrus  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betraying  to  him  the 

surviving  Greeks  in  their  return.  ■  Diod. II. 

An  illqgfitimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  who  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  World  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridaeus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiccas, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  their  connexion.  He  was  seven 
years  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  and 
was  pat  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by 
Olymptas.    Jiistin.  9,  c.  8. — Diod. 

Arimazbs,  a  powerful  prince  of  Sogdiana, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insolence, 
and  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  so  extensive  a  dominion.  He  surrendered, 
and  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
relations.    Curt.  7,  c.  11. 

Abiobarzanks,  I.  a  man  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  raised,  had  sub- 
sided. Mithridates  drove  him  from  his  king- 
dom, bat  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pompey,  and  fought  at 
Phaisalia  against  J.  Csesar.  He  and  his  kinpr- 
dom  were  preserved  by  means  of  Cicero.  Cic. 
S,  ad  Attic,  ep.  ^Q.—Horat.  ep.  6^  v.  2S.—FIot. 

3,  c.  6. ^n.  A  satrap  of  Phrygia,  who,  after 

the  deiMh  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  PoDtoi,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
uras  succeeded  by  the  sojiii  of  Mithridates.  Diod. 


17. III.  A  general  of  Darius,  who  < 

the  passes  of  Susa  with  15,000  foot  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  was  killd  as  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  city  of  Persepolis.    Diod.  n.-^Cwri.  4  and 

5. ^1 V.  A  Mede  of  elegant  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Tiberias  appointed  to  settle 
the' troubles  of  Armenia,     jicit.  Ann.  3,  c.  4. 

Ariomandes,  son  of  Gobryas,  was  general  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians.    PhU.  in  Cim. 

Ariomarous,  a  son  of  Darius«  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  when  he  went  against  Greece.  IkrO' 
dot.  7,  c.  78. 

Arion,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician,  son 
of  Cylos,  of  Metbymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  after  he  wished  to 
revisit  his  country ;  and  the  sailors  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  murder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  cariring  to 
Lesbos.  Arion  begged  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  some  melodious  tune;  and  as 
soon  as  he  nad  finished  it,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
music ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Tsnarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
Hvgin.  fab.  X^.-^Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  34.-^ 
Mlicm.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.— /tei.  11.— iVa- , 
pert.  2,  el.  26,  v.  Yl.-^Plut.  in  Symp.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

ARiovisTUfl,  a  king  of  Germany,  who  pro- 
fessed himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  CaBsar 
was  in  Gaul,  Ariovistus  marched  against  him, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of  80,000  meo. 
Cass,  in  BeU.  OaU.—TacU.  4.  mst. 

ARier£Nf:TDs,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beaatifully  edited  by  Abresch.  Zwolte, 
1749. 

ARisTAGdRAS,  I.  a  Writer  who  composed  a 

history  of  Egypt.    PUn.  36,  c.  12. II.  A 

s6n-in-law  of  Histiseus,  tvrant  of  Miletus,  who 
revolted  from  Darius,  and  incited  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  before 
supper,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  499.  Bero^ 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &c.  1.  7,  c.  S.—Polyan.  1,  c.  14. 

Aristarchus,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Samos,  disciple  of  Aristophanes.  He  lived  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  intrusted  him  with  the  eduea- 
tion  of  his  sons.  He  was  ftimoos  for  his  criti- 
cal powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Homer 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  aftter  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristarehi.  He  wrote  above 
800  commentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  aee.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  72d  year,  B.  C.  157.  'He  left  two 
sons,  called  Aristarchus  and  Aristagoras,  both 
famous  for  their  stupidity.  Bond.  Sk  Art.  poet, 
V.  499.— Orui.  3,  ex  Pont.  ep.  9,  v.  24.— OJc 
ad  Fam.  3,  ep.  11.  ad  AtUe.  I,  ep.  14.— Qmmi- 

ta.  10,  c.  1. rll.  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  454  years  J3.  u.    He  composed 

70  tragedies,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 

with  the  prize.    One  of  them,  called  AehillM^ 
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wtM  tfinristed  into  LmUe  Tene  by  Einiiiia. 
IShdtiaf  ill  An  asiroiiomer  of  Samos,  who 
flfaljNippoeed  that  tbe  earth  mined  rooiid  its 
axil,  ana  reTolred  round  the  son.  This  doc- 
trine nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  ao- 
ovsed  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  gods  Lares. 
He  maintained  that  the  sun  was  niueteen  times 
ftirther  distant  from  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  that  the  moon  was  56  semi-diameters  of  our 
elobe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  six  or  ,seven  times  more 
than  that  of  the  earth.  The  age  in  which  he 
flourisbed  is  not  precisely  known.  His  treatise 
on  the  lai^i^ess  and  the  distance  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1688. 

AaisnAs,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as 
fables  report,  appeared  seven  years  after  his 
death  to  his  countrymen,  and  bv)  vears  after  to 
the  people  of  Meiapontum  in  Italy,  and  com- 
manded them  to  raise  him  a  siaiue  near  the 
temple  of  A|k>Uo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Arimaspi  in  three  books,  and  some  of  his 
verses  are  quoted  by  Longinus.  ikrodot.  4, 
c  13.— fiKraJ.  i4t.—Max.  TVr.  32. 

AaisTiDEs,  I.  a  celebratea  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachus,  whose  great  temperance  and  virtue 
l^ocured  him  the  surname  'of  JvM.  He  was 
rival  to  Themisiocle?,  by  whose  inflaence  he 
was  banished  for  ten  years,  B.  C.  484 ;  but  be- 
fore six  years  of  his  exile  ha4  elapsed,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonius, 
who  was  defeated  at  Platsea.  He  died  so  poor, 
^at  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed 
at  the  public  char^j  and  his  two  daughters, 
on  account  of  their  lather's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  from  the  public  treasury  when  they  were 
cone  to  marriageable  years.  Foverty,  however, 
teemed  hereditary  in  the  fomily  of  Aristides,  for 
the  grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  getr 
ting  his  livelihood  by  explaining  dreams.  When 
he  sat  as  judge,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff,  in  bis 
accusation,  mentioned  the  injuries  his  oppon^it 
had  done  to  Aristides.  **  Mention  the  wrongs 
you  have  received,"  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian; "  I  sit  here  as  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."  C.  Nep.  ^  PhU.  mi 
Vila.— II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 
atories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  truth.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  of  which  the  fortieth 
volume  has  been  emoted  hy  PhU.  vt^ParaU.-^^ 
III.  A  painter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
Attalusoffered  6000  sesterces.  PZin.  7  and  35. 
■——IV.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  oraticms. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aurelius, 
that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  immediately 
lo  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  conseouence 
raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  nymns 
In  prose  in  honour  of  the  gods,  funeral  orations, 

aologaes,  pane^rics,  and  harangues;  the  best 
ition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  3  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1733,  and  that  in  a  smaller  sixe,  in  ISmo.  3  vols. 

of  Canterus  apud  P.  Steph.  1604. V.  A  man 

of  Locris,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  weazel. 
^SZmh.  V.  H,  14. 

Aiumbuia,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
MkQ«a,  who.  about  300  years  B.  C,  attempted, 
>nth  Timadbaris,  to  deteraune  the  plaea  of  the 


difierent  stars  in  te  heavenii  ajhd  totiaee  ihi 

course  of  the  planets. 

Aaamo,  a  sophist  of  At] 
port  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  ] 
seized  the  government  of  his  country,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  hioiseif  wIicb 
defeated  by  Sylla.    Zi«.  81,82. 

AuanPFiiB,  I.  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Cf- 
rene,  disciple  to  Socrates,  and  fotmder  of  tke 
C^renaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of 
Dionysius  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
fur  his  epicurean  voluptuousness,  in  suppoitof 
which  he  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  nistoiy 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deserts  <x 
Africa,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  money  they  carried,  as  too  burdensome. 
On  another  occasion,  discovering  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  propertv  into  the  sea,  adding, 
that  he  chose  rather  to  lose  it  than  his  life. 
Many  of  his  sayings  and  maxims  are  recorded 
by  Difogenes,  in  his  life.    Homer.  8,  fiktf.  3,  v. 

100. II.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name, 

called  ike  younger,  was  a  warm  defender  of  his 
opinions,  and  supported  that  the  principles  of 
ail  things  were  pain  and  pleasure.    He  ikm- 

rished  iSbout  363  years  B.  C. IIL  A  tyrant 

of  Argos,  whose  life  was  one  continued  series 
of  apprehension.  He  was  killed  by  a  Cretan, 
in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  24SL    Diee. 

Aristoglea,  a  beautiful  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo,  as  she  was  offering  a  saerifiee.  She 
was  passionate!]^  loved  by  Callisthcnes,  and 
was  equally  admired  by  Strabo.  Thetworirab 
so  furiously  contended  for  her  hand,  that  iie 
died  during  their  quarrel ;  upon  which  Strabo 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthenes  was  never  sea 
after.    PhU,  in  AmaL 

Aristoclbs,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
senia,  who  reviewea.  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  (pinions  ot  his  predecessors.  The 
14th  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  Ac.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 
(m  morals. 

AristoclIdes,  a  tyrant  of  Orchomenus,  wh(^ 
because  he  could  not  win  the  affection  of  SMa- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  fhther;  upon  which 
all  Arcadia  took  up  arms,  and  destroyed  the 
murderer. 

AristogrItbs,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  potto 
death  by  his  subjects  for  onering  violence  to  the 

priestess  of  Diana.    Pans.  8,  c  & IL  His 

grandson  of  the  same  name  was  stoned  to  death 
for  taking  bribes,  during  the  second  Meaaenian 
war,  and  being  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 
Messenian  ^es,  B.  C.  688.  U.  Und, — ni. 
A  Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparehus.  PM. 
in  £4^. 

Aristod&mub,  I.  son  of  Aristonachus,  wts 
one  of  the  HeraplidaB.  He,  with  his  brotheis 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pek^- 
nesus,  conquered  it,  and  divided  the  coontiy 
among  themselves,  llOi  years  before  tbe  Chri^ 
tian  era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  he  had 
the  twins  Procles  and  Eorysthlenes.  Ha  w 
killed  by  a  thunderbolt  at  Naupaotuia,  though 
some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Fhocis.  Pe^ 
3,  0. 18,  1.  3,  c.  1  and  U.—BtrodtL  7,  e.904,  L 

8,  c.  131. II.  A  king  erf  Messcnia,  ^ 

maintained  a  famoas  war  againat  Sparta.  Asa 
some  losses,  he  recovttad  his  atmgthi  and  a- 
fedual^defaatedthaanaiViy'steeaK'  Aii^ 
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demis  fot  his  daugfaler  to  death  for  the  good  of 
his  coimtiy.  Being  afterwards  peneciited  in  a 
dream  by  Jier  manes,  he  killed  himself,  after  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  some  months,  in  which 
he  bad  obtained  much  miliuuy  glory,  B.  C.  7S4. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  his  coontrymen, 
who  did  not  appoint  him  a  successor,  but  only 
invested  Damis,  one  of  his  Mends,  with  abso- 
lute power  to  continue  the  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many 

losses  on  both  sides.    Pans,  in  Msssen. IlL 

A  Spartan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pausa- 

nias. IV.  A  man  who  was  preceptor  to  the 

children  of  Pompey. 

Ah]8tooen£b,  1.  a  physician  of  Cnidos,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  the  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Gonaias,  kmg  of  Macedonia. II.  A 

Thrasian  who  wrote  34  books  on  medicine. 

Abistogiton  and  HARMoonis,  two  celebrated 
friends  of  Athens,  who.  by  their  joint  efforts, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  iynxm^  of  the 
Pisistratidffi,  B.  C.  510.  They  received  immor- 
tal honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  sta- 
tues raised  to  their  memory.  These  statues 
were  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took 
Athens.  The  conspiracy  of  Aristo^^n  was  so 
secretly  planned,  and  so  wis^y  earned  into  exe- 
cution, tnat  it  is  said  a  courtesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Pans. 
1,  c.  29.—&rod(ft,  5,  c.  55.— Piwf.  de  10,  Orat. 

^An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  CaniSy  for 

his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timotheus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
syllu.^.    Paus. 

ARnrroMACHUB,  L  the  son  of  Cleodasus,  and 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  whose  three  sons,  Cres- 
phontes,  Temenus,  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Heraclidse,  conquered  Peloponnesus.    Paus.  2, 

c.  7, 1.  3,  c.  lb.—Herod<a.  6,  7  and  8. II.  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  At* 
g06.  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus.    Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

AaurrcHENJsa,  I.  a  commander  of  the  fleet 
of  Darius  on  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  CurL  4.  c.  1. — ^11.  A  famous 
general  of  Messenia.  who  encouraged  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  off  the  Lapedasmonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 

Sears.  He  once  defended  the  virtue  of  some 
paitan  women,  whom  his  soldiers  had  attempt- 
ed ;  and  when  ne  was  taken  prisoner  and  car- 
ried to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected interested  themselves  so  warxnlv  in  his 
cause  that  they  procured  his  liberty.  He  refus- 
ed to  assume  me  title  of  kine,  but  was  satined 
with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired  the  suiv 
name  of  Justj  from  his  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  valour,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
of  a  general.  He  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out being  known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  who 
hSd  tidcen  him  captive,  that  he  twice  esctiped 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
time,  he  was  unfortunately  killed,  and  his  body 
being  opened,  his  heart  was  found  all  covered 
with  hair.  He  died  671  years  B.  C.  and  it  is 
said  that  he  left  dramatical  pieces  behind  him. 
Diad.  l5.-^Paus.  in  Musen. 

AaiflTON,  I.  the  son  of  Amides,  long  of 

Sparta. U.  A  tyrant  of  Methymna,  who, 

being  ignorant  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
theMacedonians,  entered  into  the  harbour, 
and  was  taken  and  pot  lo  death.    OMii.4  c.9. 

Past  U— 9  Z 


in.  A  philosopher  of  Chios,  pupil  to  S 

the  stoic,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  continiMd 
but  a  little  while.  He  supported  that  tha  a** 
tnre  of  the  divinity  is  unintelligible.  It  is  laid 
that  he  died  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  fell 
too  Dowerfully  upon  his  bald  head.  In  his  old 
age  ne  was  much  given  to  sensnalitv.    Diog. 

AaisTONicus,  I.  son  of  Eumenes,  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  136  B.  C.  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attains  had 
left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna,  and  stran- 
gled in  prison.    Justin,  36,  c.  4  -^Flor.  3,  c.  30. 

II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  be- 
sides a  treatise  on  the  Mnsseum  established  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Abistophanes,  .  I.  Of  Aristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  us  with  few  notices,  and  those  of  doubt- 
ful credit.  The  most  likely  account  makes  turn 
the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  JEeina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  nota  na- 
tural, citizen  of  Athens.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  equall]^  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  political  situation 
and  occurrences  of  Athens.  His  second  record- 
ed comedy,  the  BaJbyUmiamSy  was  aimed  against 
Cleon,  and  his  third,  the  AcAamuMu,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war— then 
in  its  sixth  year— and  the  advantage  of  a  speedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen ;  as 
Cleon  felt  to  his  cost,  the  succeeding  year  on  the 
representation  of  the  EqiiiiKs.  The  fhme  dT 
Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  ad- 
mitted the  popular  dramatist  to  his  conn  and 
patronage :  but*  his  invitations  were  steadily  re- 
fused by  the  independent  Athenian.  In  B.  C. 
433,  the  sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash,  for 
in  that  year  he  produced,though  unsuccessfully, 
his  Nvbes.  The^ vulgar  notion  thai  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  m  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  aocusaticm  in  tbe  criminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  the  leagued 
accomplice  of  Melims,lias  of  late  been  frequent- 
ly and  satisfactorily  reftited.  The  simple  con- 
sideration that  twenty-four  years  intervened 
between  the  representation  of  the  iV«6es  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient  an.^wer 
to  any  such  charge.  In  fact,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
sionally meeting  together  on  the  best  terms. 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the 
time,  his  reputed  doctrines,  and  his  constantly 
consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  along  with 
the  marked  singularity  of  his  face,  figure,  and 
manners,so  well  adapteid  to  comic  mimic ry,were 
doubtless  the  main  reasons  for  tbe  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus.  In  thciVoee 
and  the  I^sistrata  Aristophanes  again  reverts 
to  politics  and  the  Peloponnesian  war:  in  tbe 
Wasps,  the  Birds,  and  the  Ecdesiazusa,  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
state ;  in  the  Tkesmophoriazusa,  and  the  /Z«mm, 
he  attacks  Euripides  and  discusses  the  drama; 
whilst  in  the  Ptutus  he  presents  ns  with  a 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies  are  still  extant  out  of  upwards  of 
sixty.  Aristophanes,  during  the  Whole  o/hv 
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Areer,  bad  a  nvBeroos  body  of  rival  com- 
edians Ui  oppose.  EicphaiUides^  Pisandefj  Col- 
luu,  Usrmifjpiuj  Mfrtiius^  Ufsimachnu,  Lifcii, 
I^ucon,  and  PantatUs,  besides  the  more  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noticed  above, 
were  a  little  his  seniors;  Aristomenes^  Ameip- 
siaSj  TsUelideSj  PherecnUes,  Plato^  DiocUs^ 
Sannyrio,  Pkilyllius,  PkUonides^  SiraUiSy  and 
Th£i^^fUiy  with  several  others,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  in  all,  were  somewhat  his  juniors ; 
with  must  of  whom  Aristophanes  had  to  con- 
.  tend  in  the  course  of  his  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Of  these  |>oeis  little  is  lell  us  beyond  their  names 
and  a  lew  isolated  fragments.  Yet  Plato,  Phe- 
recrates,  and  Philonides  were  men  of  superior 
talent.  With  Theopompus.  who  flonri^ed 
B.  C.  386,  closes  the  list  of  the  Old  Come- 
dians. Although  among  the  extant  works  of 
Aristophanes  we  have  some  of  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marks  of  equal  maturity.  But'he 
had  long  been  preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  which  he  represents  to 
be  the'most  difficult  of  all  art ;  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  according  to  his  own  expression,  like 
a  young  girl  who  haying  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
at  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
other person's  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  dnd  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
measure,  bjr  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
papular  opinion.  Its  objeci  was  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles, 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  slate  affairs,  who  was  a 
promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgar  person, 
out  the  idol  of  the  infatuated  people.  His  only 
adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of 
property,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
these  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudence  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  m istaken.  Yet,  from  fear  of  Cleon's  faction , 
DO  mask-maker  dared  to  make  a  copy  of  his  fa  ce ; 
the  poet  therefore  resolved  to  play  the  part  him- 
self, merely  painting  his  face.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  tumults  the  performance  excited 
among  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
skilful  efforts  of  the  poet  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  his  piece  gained  the  prize.  Scarcely 
any  of  his  comedies  is  more  |)olillcal  and  histo- 
rical; it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  is  truly 
a  philippic  drama.  It  is  only  afler  the  storm 
of  jeering  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues,  the  leather- 
cutter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon,)  and  his  antagonist 
the  sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies, 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  in  wooing 
the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumph  almost  touch in^ly  joyous,  where  the 
scene  changes  from  the  Pn3rx,  the  place  of  the 
popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propyleea; 
and  Demo8,wondrouslv  restored  to  youth,  comes 
forward  in  the  ^rb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and, 
together  with  his  youthful  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Kuripides,  whom  he  frequently  singles 
oat,  the  other  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so 


exclusively  directed  against  iBdiTidw]&  Thef 
have,  for  the  most  part,  a  general,  and  oAena 
very  important  aim,  of  which,  notwiihstaiHiiii§ 
all  his  roundabout  ways— his  extravagant  di- 
gressions, and  heterogeneous  interpolations,  the 
poet  never  loses  sight.  The  Peace,  the  Acbar- 
nians  and  Lysistrata,  under  various  turns  of  ex- 
pression, recommend  peace;  the  Ecclesiazusc, 
the  Thesmophoriazosoe,  and  again  the  Lysis- 
trata, besides  their  uiher  purposes,  are  satires  on 
the  conditions  and  manners  of  the  female  so. 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  of  the  so- 
phists ;  the  Wasps,  the  mania  of  the  Athenians 
for  lawsuits  and  trials:  the  Frogs  ireat  of  ihe 
decline  of  tragic  art ;  Plutus  is  an  allegory  on 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  the  Birds 
are  seemingly  the  most  purposeless  of  all,  and 
for  that  very  reason  one  of  the  most  delightful. 
The  Peace  begins  in  an  extremely  sprightly  and 
lively  manner:  the  peace-loving  Trygaeus  riding 
to  heaven  on  the  rack  of  a  dung-bMtle,  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon :  War.  a  wild  pni, 
who,  with  his  comrade  Riot,  is  the  sole  inhahii- 
ant  of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all  the  other  gods, 
and  is  poundmg  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in 
which  operation  he  use;  the  ^lost  fiamons  gep^ 
rals  as  his  pestles ;  the  goddess  of  peace  buried 
in  a  deep  weU,  whence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
ropes  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations :  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alijce 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasant  effect.  But  afterwards 
the  poetry  does  not  maintain  an  equal  elei'ation : 
nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  vhile 
the  pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  m  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, though  not  a  satisfactory  conclasioa 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  other?, 
which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the 
stage  was  empty,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
still  in  sight.  The  scene  here  changes  from  a 
spot  in  Attica  to  Olympus,  while  Trygaeus  on 
his  beetle  hangs  aloft  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  the 
machine-manager  to  take  care  that  he  does  not 
break  his  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  into 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The 
liberties  taken  by  the  tragedians,  according  a» 
their  sTibfect  might  require  it,  in  respect  of  the 
unities  of  place  and  time,  on  which  the  modems 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked :  the 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  sobjccis 
these  mere  externalities  to  his  humorous  caprice 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  short- 
sighted :  and  yet,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Greek  stage  has  it  been  jpri>- 
perly  noticed.  The  Achamians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  date,  seems  to  us  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  at  last  ends  in 
a  really  bacchanalian  revelry.  Dicseopoli5,  ihc 
honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  with 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  **"^^* 
peace  thwarted,  sends  an  embassy  to  l^^^ 
mon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  him«li 
and  his  family.  Now  he  returns  into  the  cooa- 
try,  and,  in  spite  of  all  disturbances,  inakej  an 
enclosure  berore  his  house,  within  which  there 
is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighbounng 
people,  while  the  rest  oT  the  country  is  hiraflw 
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hf  te  wv.  Tlie  bleanngs  of  peace  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  palpoUe  manner  lor  hungry 
maws;  the  fat  Boeotian  brings  his  eels  and  pool- 
tiy  for  barter,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  bat 
fieasting  and  revelling.  Lamachus,  the  famous 
genera^  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
ffloned,  by  a  sodden-attack  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier;  while  Dicsopolis  is 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
to  which  each  brings  his  contribution.  The 
preparations  of  arms,  and  the  preparations  in 
the  kitchen,  now  go  on  with  equal  diligence 
and  despatch  on  both  sides :  here  they /etch  the 
lance,  there  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  the 
wine-can ;  here  they  fasten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrashes.  Shortly  aQer- 
waitis,  Lamachus  returns  with  broken  head  and 
crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  comrades;  on 
the  other  side,  Dicsopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.  The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  continually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.  The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  must  make  but  fugitive 
mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  em- 
bers. The  women,  according  to  the  poet's  in- 
vention, have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  by  a 
severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.  Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for 
this  end  through  all  Greece,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortihed 
Acropolis.  The  terrible  plight  into  which  the 
husbands  are  redaced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  scenes ;  amba^dors 
come  from  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un- 
det  the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.  In 
spite  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  mnocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  thjs  unhappy  war  which  was  ruinmg  all 
Greece.  The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  in  particular,  is  inimitably  well 
portrayed.  The  Ecclesiazusse  ;  also  a  govern  ■ 
iLent  of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  The  women,  disguised  as  men,  steal  in-, 
to  the  assembly,  and  by  means  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority ,ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  which 
there  is  to  be  a  communit]^  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  with  laws  like  these ;  such  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This 
play,  in  our  opinion,  labours  under  the  same 
faults  as  the  Peace :  the  introduction,  the  private 
assembly  of  the  women^  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  m  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  communities,  especially 
fit>m  the  community  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  nghts  in  love  for  the  old  and 
pgly,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiful.  This  con- 
fusion is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
upon  one  continually  repeated  joke.  The  old 
aUegorie  comedy,  in  general,  i$  expc»ed  to  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.  XVlien  a  per- 
son begins  with  turning  the  world  upside  down, 
of  eoane  the  strangest  mdividnal  incidents  will 


result  but  they  are  apt  to  appear  petty  compared 
with  tne  decisive  strokes  ot  wit  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  play  called  the  Thesmophoriazusss. 
has  a  propef  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  in  this  it  possesses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  ot  his  tragedies,  is  accus- 
ed and  sentenced  to  condign  punishment  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  excite  the  efleminate  poet  Agathon  to  such 
an  adventure,Euripides  disguises  his  brother-in- 
law  Mnesilocbus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  shape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  Tne  manner  in  which  he 
does  tnis,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  chila  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child^s  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  unaer  varlotis  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  who 
finds  his  wife  Helen  in  Egypt ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  lo  complain ;  now 
Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  ner  bonds. 
At  last  he  frees  Mnesilochus,  who  is  fastened 
to  a  Icind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarian,  who  is  guarding  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  ^irl.  These  parodied 
scenes,  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  in 
this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est and  most  cutting  ridicule :  as  though  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  quite  a  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is 
intenaed  to  show,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical subtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and,  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  stran^ly 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Aristophanic 
wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. Thus,  it  is  .said  of  a  person  who  has  a 
propensiiy  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his 
basket.  Whether  this  description  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  pnilosophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  havens 
believe.  But  why  did  Aristophanes  imbody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  sophists  m  the  person  of 
Socrates,  himself,  in  fact,  a  decided  antagonist 
of  the  sophists  1  Perhi^  there  was  some  per- 
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mubI  dislike  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  not  attempt 
to  justify  him  on  this  score,  bat  the  choice  of  the 
name  does  not  at  all  prejadice  the  excellence  of 
the  fiction.  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works,  thongb,  in 
this  expression  indeed,  h#  must  not  be  exactly 
taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitatingly  allows 
himself  on  every  occasion  the  most  unbounded 

S raises  of  himself  |  this  also  seems  to  belong  to 
it  unrestrained  license  of  comedy.  The  play 
of  the  Clouds,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfayour- 
ably  received  at  its  performance ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  but  with- 
out success.  The  play  of  the  Frogs,  as  already 
mentioned,  turns  upon  the  decline  of  tragic  art. 
Euripides  wa3  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and 
Agatnon ;  there  remained  none  but  second-rate 
tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wisnes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world. 
Ill  this  he  imitates  Hercules,  but  though  equip- 
ped with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of  that  hero,  he 
IS  very  unlike  him  in  character,  and  as  a  das- 
tardly voluptuary,  gives  rise  to  much  laughter. 
Here  we  may  see  the  boldness  of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour of  whom  the  play  was  exhibited.  It  was 
the  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows 
himself  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  unmelodi- 
ous  croaking.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
consists  of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  odes  of  wonderftil 
Deauty  are  assigned  to  them.  iCschylus  had  at 
first  assumed  the  tra^c  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Euripides  is  for  thrusting  him 
off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide this  great  contest:  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  iCscnylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Eurijpides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sub- 


mit specimens  of  their  art;  they  siu^,  they  de- 
claim against  each  orher,  and  all  their  features 
are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  eacn  lays  a  verse ; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  he  will  to  pro- 
duce his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  2Bs- 
chylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antag- 
onist. A.t  last  he  grows  weary  of  the  contest, 
and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount  into  the  bal- 
ance himself  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against 
them  only  two  verses.  Bacchus,  in  tne  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  JEschy- 
lus,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  back  with  him  from  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allu- 
sion to  his  own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus : — 

JEschylus,  therefore,  returns  to  the  living  world, 
and  resigns  the  tnunc  throne  to  Sophocles  du- 
rinff  his  absence.  The  observation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs.  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  sta^e,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  it, 
is  transforms  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of 
the  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 
the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was 
not  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the 
864 


Logenm,  that  the  sceneiy  represented  the  iaftr- 
nal  regions,  with  the  palace  of  Pluto  in  the  ba^- 
ground.   Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  conjee- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  ei- 
pressly.    The  Wasps  appears  to  be  the  weaken 
of  Aristophanes'  plajrs.   The  subject  is  too  con- 
fined, the  folly  exhibited  appears  as  a  sioffiilar 
weakness  witnout  any  satisfactoiy  g^m  si^ 
nificance,  and  in  the  treatment  it  is  too  loo; 
spun  out.    In  this  instance,  the  poet  himself 
speaks  modestly  of  his  means  of  enteitainncnt, 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter,  Od 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldea 
and  richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the 
fanUistically  marveUous :  it  is  ameny,  boojriiit 
creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.    I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  con- 
ceives the  main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in 
the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved  satire 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  slate,  naj,  of 
all  human  constitutions  in  general.  Rather  saj, 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  harmless  bnffixmiy. 
which  has  a  touch  at  everything,  gods  as  well » 
man,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object.    All  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  nataral  history,  io 
mythology,  in  the  lore  of  augury,  in  .£sop's  Ft> 
bles,  or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  loepoet 
has  ingeniously  Dlended  in  this  poem;  he  eren 
ffoes  back  as  &r  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
now  at  first  black-winged  Night  laid  a  wind-^, 
whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinions (doiibi- 
lessly  a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  tnen  gave  birth 
to  all  things.     Two  fugitives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  domain  of  the 
birds,  who  are  determined  to  revenge  themselves 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suf- 
fered from  roan ;  the  captives  save  themselTes 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  birds  are  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  lo 
collect  their  scattered  powers  into  one  enormons 
state;  thus  the  wondrous  city,  Cloud-cnckoo- 
town  (Nc^Xocoffffvyfa,)  is  built  above  the  earth; 
all  sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  vcefs, 
sooth.sayeTs,  geometers,  lawgivers,  sycophanis, 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  go  their  ways,  new  gods  are  ordained, 
of  course  after  the  image  of  birds,  as  mankind 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  eods, 
so  that  no  savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them, 
whereby  they  are  brought  into  great  distress, 
and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  vora- 
cious Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  after  the  usual 
fashion  among  men,  swears  "  By  Neptune!") 
and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibber- 
ish ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereigntr  of 
the  world .    However  like  a  fiarcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  significaDce; 
it  casts  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sum  of  all  things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  aD 
very  proper,  considering  that  most  of  oor  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  human  point  of 
view.    The  ancient  critics  judged  Cratinusto 
be  strong  in  keen,  straight-forward  satire,  bat 
to  be  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  bumbor;  no- 
ther,  say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  aid- 
ing plot  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  to  fill  up  hi^ 
plays  with  the  proper  detail.    BapoIiSi  theyasT* 
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vtspkumg  in  his  mirth,  sldlAil  in  ingenions 
tarns  of  meaning,  so  that  he  had  no  need  of 
Paiabases  to  say  whatever  he  wished;  but  he 
wanted  satiric  power.  Aristophanes,  they  add, 
in  a  hapjiy  medinm,  unites  the  excellences  of 
both;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
oompleteiy  melted  down  into  each  other,  and  in 
the  most  aitractire  proportions.  From  these  ac- 
counts, we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  that  of"  The  Knights," 
IS  most  in  the  style  of  Gratinus ;  "  The  Birds," 
in  that  of  Eupolis ;  and  that  he  had  their 
respective  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  composed  these  plays.  For  though  he 
boasts  or  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence at  work  among  such  disimguished 
contemporaries.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
groonded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Gratinus,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
and  the  insight  which  they  would  have  afforded 
as  into  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Eupolis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  The  Plutus  is  the  refashicm- 
ment  of  an  earlier  work  of  Aristophanes,  but 
in  its  extant  form,  one  of  his  latest.  In  its  es- 
sence it  belongs  to  the  Old  Gomed]r,.but  in  the 
sparingness oipersonal  satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
ness which  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Gomedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indeed,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  democratic  privilege  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  fall  extent.  We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  have  denied 
the  story,)  that  Alcibiades  had  Eupolis  drown- 
ed, on  account  of  a  play  which  that  poet  had 
directed  against  hinL  A^inst  such  perils  no 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  art  will  stand  its  ground : 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  his  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  se- 
cure of  \ns  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
.  of  Aristophanes  are,  Kuster's,  fol.  Amst.  1710, 
and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Brunck.4  vols.  8vo.  Areent.  1783,  which  would 
still  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.    QutfOU.  10,  c.  l.^PaUrc.  1,  c.  16.— 

Herat.  1,  StU.  4,  v.  1. II.  A  grammarian  of 

Bjrzantium,  keeper  of  the  libraiy  of  Aleian- 
dna  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

AaiSTOPHON,  I.  a  painter  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiades  re- 
clining on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  ran  in  crowds  to  be  spectators  of 
the  masterly  piece.  He  also  made  a  painting 
of  Mars  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Venus,    Plut. 

in  Alc.—Athen.  13.— PZi».  35,  c.  11. II.  A. 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whose  fragments  are  collected  in  Athenaeus. 

Aristoteleia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, because  he  obtained  the  restitution  of  his 
country  from  Alexander. 

Aristoteles,  a  famous  philosopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Nicomachus  by  Pestiada,  bom 
at  Stagira.  After  his  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athens,  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
sip^alized  himself  by  the  brightness  of  his  ge- 
nius. He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  di^o- 
Itite  disposition  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  appU- 


ed  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and,  after 
he  had  spent  20  years  in  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  Plato,  he  opened  a  school  for  himself, 
for  which  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude  and  il- 
liberality  by  his  ancient  master.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  meals ;  he  slept  little,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath, 
early  awakened  him.  He  was,  according  to 
some,  ten  years  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  his  instructions  with  much  pleasure  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  mm.  Almoest 
ail  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Theophrastus  at  his  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria.  Diogenes  Laertes 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Ahstotle  had  a  deformed  countenance,  but  his 
genius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
personal  defects.  He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and  Gicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
universal  knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of 
invention,''  and  fecundity  of  thought.  Aristotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  recourse  to 
simplicity  of  expression  more  than  ornament. 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couraged his  learned  tutor  to  write  ^i;he  history 
of  animals ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thou^ 
sand  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting.or  hawking,which  were  carefully  trans- 
mitted to  the  philosopher.  Aristotle's  logic  has 
lone  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  been  regarded 
as  the  perfect  model  of  all  imitation.  As  he  ex- 
pired, the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
following  sentiment:  Fade  Iwmc  Tnundum  t»- 
t^aviy  anodus  vixi^  perHirbatus  egredior^  causa 
causarum  miserere  mei.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words :  "  I  inform  you  I  have  a 
son ;  I  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making 
me  a  father,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  instructer. 
I  hope  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  ae 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  hLS  age,  B.  G.  322.  His 
treatises  have  been  published  separately;  but 
the  best  edition  of  the  works  collectively,  is  that 
of  Duval,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  Tyrrwhitt's 
edition  of  the  Poetica,  Oxon.  4to.  1794,  is  a  va- 
luable acquisition  to  literature.  He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nicomachus,  by  the  courtesan 
Herpyllis.  Some  have  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in*  the  Euripus,  because  he  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  its  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are,  however,  different  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  years  after  Alexander's 
death.  The  people  of  Stagira  instituted  festi- 
vals in  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  city.  IHog.  in  vUd,-^ 
Phd.  in  Alex,  and  de  Alex.  fort.  Ac.— Oic 
Acad.  Quast.  4,  ds  Oral.  3,  de  Finib.  6.— 
QiuTUil.  1,  2,  5, 10.— jElian.  V.  B.  A,—Justm. 
12.— Justin.  Miiiiyr.— August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  B. 
—Plin.  2, 4, 5  SLC.—AiAen.—Vak  itt».  5,  c  6, 
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ftc.— There  were  besides  seven  of  the  same 


Aribtozenttb.  a  celebrated  mosiciai),  dificiple 
of  Aristotle,  aad  bom  at  Tarentom.  He  wrote 
463  different  treatises  on  philosophy,  history, 
&c.  and  was  disappointed  in  his  expeciatioDs  of 
succeeding  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  for  which 
he  always  moke  with  ingratitude  of  his  learned 
master.  Of  all  his  works,  nothing  remains  but 
three  books  upon  music,  the  most  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant. 

Arids,  a  celebrated  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Arian  controversy  that  denied  the  eternal  di- 
vinity and  consubstantiality  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nions, he  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  triumphed  over  his  powerful  an- 
tagonist Athanasius.  He  died  the  very  night 
he  was  going  to  enter  the  church  of  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph. 

ARiiENTABiufl,  a  Caesar  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

AaMn^usTRiuM,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
19th  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  were 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii.  It  was  insiiiuted  A.  U.  C. 
M3.     Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c  3.— JLtt;.  ^,  c.  37. 

Armintos,  a  warlike  general  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last  conquered 
by  Germanicus  in  two  great  battles.  He  was 
TOisoned  <by  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  age.  THo.  b^.—TacU,  Ann,  1, 
&c. 

ARNOBins,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reign, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianitv.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  hy  the 
bishops  till  he  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  since- 
rity. Upon  this  ne  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridiculed  the  heathen  god.s.  Opinions  are 
various  concerning  the  purity  of  h  is  style,though 
all  agree  in  praise  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote,  de  Rheiorica  HutUu' 
tione^  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
treatise  Adversus  Genies  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Bat.  1651. 

Arrianus,  L  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia, 
priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  disciple  of 
Epictus,  called  a  second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tin^ished  for.  his  acquaintance  with  military 
and  political  life.  He  wrote  seven  books  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  periplus  of  the 
Euxine  and  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  disser- 
tations of  Epictetus,  besides  an  account  of  the 
Alani,  Birhynians,  and  Parthians.  He  flourish- 
ed about  the  140th  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
wardedwith  the  consulship  and  government  of 
Oappadocia  by  M.  Antoninus.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arrian*s  ETpedUio  Alexandria  is  the  fol 
Gronovii.  L.  Bat.  1704,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio,  3  vols.  1757,  and  the  Taclica,  8vo.  Amst. 

1683. II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 

in  twenty-four  books  on  Alexander ;  also  ano- 
ther poem  on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  He 
likewise  translated  Virgil's  Gkorgics  into  Greek 
Terse. 

Arriur,  and  ARroa^  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, whoso  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus alter  the  batde  of  Actium,  that  the  con- 
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oueror  declared  the  pee|ile  of  Alezandm  owed 
tne  preservation  of  their  city  to  three  causes; 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.  PltU.  in  Antcn, 

ARRUNTiua,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upoi 
being  accused  of  adultery  ana  treason  under 
Tiberius,  opened  his  veins.    TytcU,  Asm,  6. 

ArsIces,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who, 
upon  seeing  Seleucus  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andragoras,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  empire,  Wd  B.  C.  He  add- 
ed the  kingdom  of  the  Hyrcani  to  his  newlj- 
acquired  possessions,  and  spent  his  time  in  es- 
tablishing his  power  and  regulating  the  laws. 

Justin.  41,  c.  5  and  ^.-^SPrab.  11  and  12. 

II.  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  against  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  entered  the  field  with  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  He  afterwards  made 
peace  with  Antiochus.  and  died  B.  C.  217.  U, 

41,  c.  5. III.  The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Arsacidse,  bore  the  same  name, 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reigned 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridaies  and 
Phraates.  Phraates  succeeded^  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom  lo 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children;  ob- 
serving, that  a  monarch  ought  to  have  in  view, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  family,  but  the  prosperirr 

of  his  subjects.    Justin.  31,  c.   5. iV.  A 

king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  fought  long  with  success 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the 
snares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  pui  oai 
his  eyes,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life. 

MarceUin, V.  The  eldest  son  of  Artaba- 

nus,  appointed  over  Armenia  by  his  father,  af- 
ter the  death  of  king  Artaxias.    TaeU.  Hist.  6. 

Arsacidjb,  a  name  given  to  some  of  llie 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  iU  honour  of  Arsaces,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  subsisted 
till  the  229th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia.    Justin.  41. 

Arsanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  and  father  of 
Codomanus! 

Arses,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, and  destroyed  with  his  children,  after  a  reign 
of  three  years,    Diod.  17. 

Arsinoe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leucippos  aDo 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  .fisculapius  by  Apol- 
lo, according  to  some  authors.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death  at  Sparta.  Ap<^o^ 
S.-^Paus.  2,  c.  26, 1.  3,  c.  12. U.  The  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  worship- 
ped after  death  under  the  name  of  Venus  Ze- 
phy litis.  Dinochares  began  to  build  her  a  ten- 
pie  with  loadstones,  in  which  there  stood  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  thepov- 
cr  of  the  magnet ;  but  the  death  of  the  architect 
prevented  it  being  perfected.    PUn.  34,  c  M- 

III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lafus,  who 

married  Lysimachus  king  of  Macedoma.  Aflcf 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus.  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  ascended  the  throne  oi 
Macedonia.  He  previously  murdered  Lynma- 
ohus  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  L^ 
machus,  in  their  mother's  arms.  Aranoe  w» 
sometime  after  banished  to  Samothracc  J^ 
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Hm.  1%  c  1,  ft& ^ly.  A  yoonger  daughter 

of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  An- 
tony despatched  her  to  gain  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  BirL  Alex.  ^L-^Appian.  Vid.  Part  L 

ArtabIkos,  I.  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  brother 
to  Darios  the  first.  He  (Ussaaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  from  making  war  against  the  Greeks, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne.  Darius,  the  son 
of  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner: 
and  Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
Died.  11. — Justin.  3,  c.  1,  6u:.—BerodoL  4,  c. 

38,  I.  7,  c.  10,  Ac. II.  A  king  of  Parthia 

after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
andenook  a  war  against  a  nation  of  Scjrthia,  in 
which  he  perished.  His  son  Mithridate.s  suc- 
ceeded him,and  merited  the  appellation  of  Great. 

Justin.  42,  c.  2. III.  A  king  of  Media,  and 

afterwards  of  Parthia.  He  invaded  Armenia, 
from  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  throne,  which  Tiridates  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.     Tacit.  Ann.  5,  dec. 

IV.  Another  king  of  Parthia,  who  made< 

war  against  the  emperor  Caraealla,  who  had 
attempted  his  life  on  pretence  of  courting  his 
daughter.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parthia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
10  the  Persian  monarchs.    Dio.-^Bsrodian. 

Artibazanes,  or  ARTAHENBs,'the  eldest  son 
of  Darios  when  a  private  person.  He  attempt- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.    Justin. 

Artabazus,  I.  a  son  of  Phamaces,  general  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardonins.  Herodot.  7, 8  and 
9. II.  A  general  who  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, ana  was  defeated.  He  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar friend  of  Darius  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
his  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  6,  c.  9 
and  12, 1.  6,  c.  5, 1. 7,  c.  3  and  5, 1. 8,  c.  I. 

ARTACfiAS,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  all  the  troops,  the  kingexcepted. 

ARTAPHEaNBs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  Vid.  Da- 
tis.   C.  Nep.  in  MiU.—H€rodot. 

Artavasdes,  a  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Upper  Armenia, who  wrote  tragedies,  and  shone 
as  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
vith  the  Romans,  but  Crassus,  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, was  defeated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  betrayed  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
J^ainst  Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his 
*wgdom,  and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 
^Iden  chains.  He  was  some  time  after  mur- 
dered. Sirab.  11. Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  this  name. 

Artaxa,  and  Artaxxas,  a  general  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  by  his  reliance  on  the 
inendsh^  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  successors.    Strab.  11. 

ARTAXcazBs,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  after  his  fadier  Xerxes.  He  destroy- 


ed Artabanos,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
auempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egynt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  hands  was  longer  than  the 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Macrochir  or 
Longimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,.#md  died 
B.  C.  425.     C.  N9p.  in  Reg.—PhU.  in  Ariax. 

The  second  of  that  name,  king  of  Persia, 

was  sumamed  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se- 
cond, by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  His  name  was  Arsa- 
ces,  which  he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appointed  over  Lydia  and  the 
seacoasts,  assembled  a  large  army  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  at  last  marched  against  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  100,000  barbanans  and 
13,00(^ Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Artaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  batt^^e  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  been  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  for 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  was 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Arta- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Sparta,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
weaken  tbe  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
ihat  Artaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  46  years, 
B.  C.  358.  Artaxerxes  had  150  children  by  his 
350  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 
Pint,  in  vita.'-C.   Nep.  in  Reg.—Jiutin.  10* 

c.  1,  &A.—Diod.  13,  ftc. The  3d,  sumamed 

Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerxes  2d,  and 
established  himself  on  his  throne  by  murdering 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations.  He  punished 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  who  conspired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted,destroyed  Sidon,  and  ravaged  all  Sjrria* 
He  made  war  against  the  Cadusii,  and  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  Codomanus  for 
his  uncommon  valour.  But  his  behaviour  in 
Egypt,  and  his  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Bagoas  at  last  obliged 
his  physician  to  poison  him,  B.C.  337,  and  after- 
wards gaire  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  his  bones.  Jus- 
tin, 10,  c  3.—DitMl.  n.^JEtian.  V.  B.  6,c.  a. 

Artaxerxes,  or  Artaxarbs  I.  a  common 
soldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanus,  A.  D. 
228,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kingdom, 
which  had  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rios. Severus,  the  Roman  emperor,  conquered 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  within  his  king- 
dom. Berodxan.  5. — —One  of  his  snceessors, 
son  of  Sapor,  bore  his  name,  and  reigned  elev- 
en years,auring  which  he  distinguished  himself' 
by  his  cruelties. 

Artaxias,  I.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  father's 
troops.  He  opposed  Antony,  1^  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  odious  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tigra- 
nes to  the  throne. 11.  Another,  son  of  Pole- 

mon,  whose  original  naq^  was  Zeno.  After 
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Ihe  expiilsioD  of  Venones  from  Armenia,  be 
was  made  king  of  Qermanicus.  T\icU.  6,  Ann, 
c.  31.    Vid,  Artaxa, 

Artatgtbi,  a  Persian,  appomted  governor  of 
Sestos  by  Xerxes.  He  was  hung  on  a  cross  bv 
the  Athenians  for  bis  cruelties.    Herod.  7  and  9. 

Artemidorub,  I.  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
wrote  a  history  and  description  of  the  earth,  in 
eleven  bcjpks.    He  flourished  about  104  years 

B.  C. II.  A  man  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 

who  wrote  a  learned  work  on  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  still  extant ;  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Rigaltius,  Paris,  4to.  1604,  to  which 

is  annexed  Ackmeiis  oneirocritica. III.  A 

man  of  Cnidus,  son  to  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus.  He  had  a  school  at  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  on  illustrious  men,  not  extant.  As  he  was 
-  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar  ^  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  him. 
He  gave  it  to  the  dictator  from  among  the  crowd 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  but  J.  Cssar  put 
U  with  oUier  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  conseqaence. 
PluLin  Cos, 

ARTfiMUOA,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Hali- 
camassus,  reigned  over  Halicamassus  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  was  so  great  that  the  monarch  ob- 
served that  all  his  men  fought  like  women,  and 
all  his  women  like  men.  The  Athenians  were 
so  aahamed  of  fighting  against  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  for  her 

head. There  was  also  another  queen  of  Ca- 

ria  of  that  name,  often  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Hecatomnus  kmg  of  Caria,  or  Halicamassus, 
and  was  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus, 
famous  for  his  personal  beautv.  She  was  so 
fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been 
burned,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was 
called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  monument  she  called  MiusoleuMf  a  name 
which  has  been  given  from  that  time  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  ^lendour.  She  invited 
all  the  literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed 
rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Theopompus.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  ^e 
died  through  grief  two  years  after.  VUruv. — 
SPrab.  14.— PK».  25,  c.  7, 1.  36,  c.  5.  j 

Artemon,  I.  a  native  of  Clazomenae,  who  wa^ 
with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the  testudc^ 
and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
II.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting books. in.  A  Syrian,  whose  features 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  those  of  An- 
tiochus.     Vid.  ATitioekiis. 

Artobarzanes,  a  son  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
oured to  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  his 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  purpose.  Berodot. 
7,  c.  9  and  3. 

ARVALE8,a  name^ven  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ainbarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
Acca  Laurentia.  Varro  deL.L.4.  Vid.  Am- 
Wavalia, 

Awnw,  I.  a  brother  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 


He  married  Tullia,  who  murdered  him  to  es> 

pouse  Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  his  wife. 

II.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who,  in 

the  battle  that  was  fought  between  thepartisus 
of  his  father  aQd  the  Romans,  attackea  Bruins, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  and  Jatw 

him  down  from  his  horse.    LLv.  2^  c  6. III. 

A  son  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruna,  sent  by  his 
lather  to  take  Aricia.    Liv.  2,  c  14. 

Aruntius,  (Palerculus.)     Vid.  Pkalaris. 

Artandes,  a  Persian  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses.  He  was  put  to  death  be 
cause  he  imitated  Darius  in  whatever  he  dii 
Herodot.  4yC.  166. 

Aryftjeds,   a  prince  of  the    Moiossi,  who 

Srivately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
onia,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  party  on 
the  Macedonians. 

AacANius,  son  of  .£neasby  Creusa,  was  sav- 
ed from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Italy.  He  was 
afterwards  called  lulus.  He  behaved  with 
great  valour  in  the  war  which  his  father  carried 
on  against  die  Latins,  and  succeeded  .Sneas  in 
the  kmgdom  of  Latinus,  and  built  Alba,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire  from  La- 
vinium.  The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned 
in  Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  14  king^ 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned  38 
years,  30  at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Alba ;  and 
was  succeeded  b}r  Sylvius  Posthumus,  sonoi 
.£neas  by  Lavinia.    lAv.  1,  c.  3.--Virg.  JSn. 

1,  &c. According  to  Dionfs.  Bed.  1,  c  15, 

&c.  the  son  of  .£neas  by  Lavinia  was  aliso  cal- 
led Ascanius. 

AscLEPu,  festivals  in  honour  of  AsclepioS) 
or  iBsculapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo- 
sitions were  hoconrably  distributed.  At  Epidan- 
rus  they  were  called  by  a  different  name. 

ABCuLlinADES,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  age  of 
Eumenes,  who  wrote  an  historical  accoimi  of 
Alexander.  Arrian. II.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple to  Slilpo,  and  very  intimate  withMenede- 
mus.  The  two  friends  lived  together,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asclepiades  married  the  daughter,  and  Mene- 
demus,  though  much  the  yotmger,  the  mother. 
When  thewfie  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Mepe- 
demus  gave  his  wife  to  nis  friend,  and  manied 
another.    He  was  blind  in  his  old  age,  and  died 

in  Eretria.    PhU. III.  A  physician  of  Bi- 

thynia,  B.  C.  90,  who  acquired  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  phy- 
sic. He  relied  so  much  on  his  skill,  that  he  laid 
a  wager  he  should  never  be  sick ;  and  won  it,8a 
he  died  of  a  fall;  in  a  very  advanced  age.  No- 
thing of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant. 

IV.  An  Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on 

the  gods  of  his  country,  and  also  a  treatise  on 

the  coincidence  of  all  religions. V.  A  naove 

of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian archons.— Vf.  A  disciple  of  Isocrate^ 
who  wrote  six  books  on  those  events  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  tra^ies. 

AscLEPioDORUs,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Apel- 
les,  13  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sow 
for  dOOminsBeacL  to  an  African  prince.  /*»• 
35.  .      . 

AscLETARioN,  a  mathematician  in  the  age 
of  Domitian,  who  said  that  he  should  be  lom^ 
dogs.    The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  prt» 
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dMth,  ud  hif  body  careAdly  secured ;  bat  as 
soon  as  he  was  set  on  the  burning  pile,  a  sud- 
den storm  arose  which  put  out  the  names,  and 
ihe  dogs  came  and  tore  to  pieces  the  mathema- 
licjan's  body.    SueUm.  in  DmmU.  15. 

AscAlu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
celebrated  about  December,  by  the  Athenian 
husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed  a  goat  to 
the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  vine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skin  of 
the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  afterwards  leaped  upon  it  He  who  could 
£taod  upon  it  first  was  victorious^  and  receiv- 
ed the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called 

9eKtAia^ti»  wMfa  to  tsri  tqv  ockow  aXXnr^af,  leaping 

Upon  the  boHle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festiviQ 
is  derived,  u  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  the  people  besmeared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sung  hymns  to  the  god. 
They  always  hanged  some  small  images  of  the 
god  on  the  tallest  tree  in  their  vineyards,  and 
these  images  they  called  Oscilla:  Virg.  G.  2, 
V.  38t-7aMi«.  9,  c  7. 

Abconiub  Labbo,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero.— - 
IL  Pedja,  a  man  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blind  in  his  old  age,  aad  lived  13  years 
aAer.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  trea- 
tises, annotations  on  Cicero's  orations. 

AsDRUiAL,  I.  a  Carthaginian,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Nomidian  war,  and  was  appointed  chief  general 
on  the  death  of  his  father-m-law,  and  for  eight 
years  nresided  with  much  prudence  and  valour 
over  Spain,  which  submitted  to  his  arms  with 
cheerfulness.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
hew  Carthage,  and  saw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  progress  towards  the  east,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forbade  him  to  pass  the 
Iberus,  which  was  faithfuUv  observea  by  the 
general  He  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers, B.  C.  390,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he  had 
murdered.    JUal.  1,  v.  IG^.-^Appian.  Iberic.— 

-Polvb.  ^--Liv,  21,  c.  3,  &c. 11.  A  son  of 

Hamilcar,  who  came  from  Spain  with  a  large 
reinforcement  for  his  brother  Annibal.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy ;  but  some 
of  his  letters  to  Annibal  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero  attacked  him  sud- 
denly near  the  Metaurus,  and  defeated  him,  B . 
C.  m  He  was  kUled  in  the  batUe,  and  56,000 
of  bis  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5400  were  taken 
priaoaers ;  about  8000  Romans  were  killed. 
The  head  of  Asdrubal  was  cut  off,  and  some 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Annibal, 
vho,  in  the  moment  that  he  was  m  the  greatest 
exp^taiions  of  a  promised  supply,  exclaimed  at 
the  sight,  "  In  losing  Asdrubal,  I  lose  all  my 
Inppiness,  and  Carthage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
drubal had  before  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  Italy  by  sea,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
governor  of  Sardinia.    Idv.  31. 33,  37,  Ac.— 

Pok/b^Horat.  4,  od.  4 IL  A  Carthaginian 

general,  sumamed  Caiiwu^  appointed  governor 
of  Sardinia,  and  taken  prisoner  by  tbeRomans. 
^iv— III.  Another,  son  of  Gisgon,  appoint- 
^  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain, 
p  the  time  of  the  great  Annibal.  Ha  made 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  the 
Mnetaaeeaf  Syphax,  but  he  was  wxm  after  de- 

fettedbySeipio.  HediedB.O.30S.  Ijw, 

iV.  Another,  who  adviaed  hif  coontiymen  to 
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make  peace  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Annibal 
for  laughing  in  the  Carthasinian  senate.  U/o. 
-^-V.  A  grandson  of  Massinissa,  murdered 
in  the  senate-house  by  the  Carthaginians.— 
YL  Another,  whose  camp  was  destroyed  in 
Africa  by  Scipio,  though  at  the  head  of^,000 
men,  in  the  last  Punic  war.  When  all  was 
lost,  he  fled  to  the  enemy  and  begged  his  life. 
Scipio  showed  him  to  the  Cartha^nians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  miprecations, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  into  the 
flames  of  the  temple  of  .£sculapiu8,  which  she, 
and  others,  had  set  on  fire.  He  was  not  of  the 
same  family  as  Hannioal.  lAv.  51.^-^yiI. 
A  Carthaginian  general,  conquered  by  L.  Cc- 
cilius  Metellus  in  Sicilv,  in  a  battle  m  which 
•he  lost  130  elei^iants.  These  animals  were  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conqneronL 

AsELUo  (Sempronius,)  an  historian  and  mil- 
itary tribune,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions in  which  he  was  present    Dioufs.  BbU. 

AsinABiA,  a  festival  m  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  over  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  Asinarius. 

AsDOiTB  Qallus,  I.  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  the 
orator,  married  Vipsania  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  Tiberius,  This  marriage  gave  rise 
to  a  secret  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Asi- 
nius, who  starved  himself  to  death,  either  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  bis  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  gave  a  decided  superiority 
to  the  former.     T\icU.  I  and  5.  A^n.—Dio.  58. 

— Plvn.  7,  ep.  4. II.  Pollio,   an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Au- 
gustus. He  triumphed  over  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Ccesar  and 
Pompey,  in  17  books,  besides  poems.  He  re- 
fuseato  answer  some  verses  against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  Because,"  said  he, "  you  have  the  pow- 
er  to  proscribe  me  should  my  answer  prove  of- 
fiensive."    He  died  in  the  80th  year  oi  his  age, 

A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  A.  U.  C.  714.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
fourth  ofVirgil's  Bucolics  is  inscribed.  Q^tiaUil. 
^Sv£Um,  in  Cos.  30  and  fA.^JHo.  37,  49,  55. 
^Benec,  de  TVanq.  Ani.  ^  ep.  100.— PZin.  7, 
c.  30.— T^Mt/.  6.—Paiere.Q.-^Plid.  in  Cos. 

AsPAsu,  L  a  daughter  of  Hermotimus  of 
Phocaa,  famous  for  ner  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Artaxerzes,  from  whom  she  pssed  to  Darius. 
SUie  was  called  MiUo,  VermuUan^  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion.    jBUem,  V. 

B.  13,  c.  l.^PhU.  in  Artax, IL  Another  wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axiochus,  bom  at  Miletus. 
She  came  to  Athens,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, and  Socrates  was  proud  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  She  so  captivated  Pericles  by 
her  mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  that 
he  became  her  pupil,  and  at  last  took  her  for  his 

mistress  and  wife. III.  The  wife  of  Keno- 

phon,  was  ako  called  Aspasia,  if  we  follow  the 
imimyper  interpretation  given  by  some  to  (^.  de 
Mv.  1,  c.  31. 

AsPAsins,  a  peripatetic  philoaopher  in  the  9d 
eentuxy,  whose  commentaries  on  different  sub- 
jects were  highly  valued. 

AsrATBimBB,  one  of  the  seven  noUemea  of 
Persia,  who  conspired  against  the  usurper 
Smerdis.    BgrtdtL  3,  c.  70,  Ac. 
W 
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AmIbIcoi,  a  Trqjan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by 
Callirrboe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  fa- 
ther of  A  nchiaes.  The  Trojans  were  freqnent- 
ly  called  the  descendants  oi  Assaracus,  Qem 
Astaraci.    Homer.  JU,  20.—  Virg.  JBn.  1. 

Aster,  a  dexterous  archer,  who  offered  his 
cervices  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Upon 
being  slighted,  he  retired  into  the  ciiv  and  aim- 
ed an  arrow  at  Philip,  who  pressed  it  with  a 
aiege.  The  arrow,  on  which  was  written, "  Aim- 
ed at  Philip's  right  eye,"  strack  the  king's  eye 
and  pat  it  out  •,  and  Philip,  to  return  the  pleas- 
antry, threw  back  the  same  arrow,  with  these 
words,  ''  If  Philip  ta2es  the  town.  Aster  shall 
-be  hanged."  The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 
JUueian.  de  Hist.  Scrib. 

AsTiocauB,  a  general  of  LacedaemoD,  Vho 
conqiiered  the  Athenians  near  Cnidus,  and  took 
Phocaea  and  Cume,  B.  C.  411. 

AsTYiGBs,  son  of  Gyazares,  was  the  last 
king  of  Media.  He  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
by  his  grandson,  afler  a  reign  of  35  years.  As- 
tyages  was  very  cruel  and  oppressive ;  and 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  murdered, encouraged  Mandane'sson, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  grandfather,  and  he  conquered  him  and  took 
him  prisoner,  &59  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Cy- 
ropedia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Gyrus  and  Asiyages  lived  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  Justin.  1,  c.  4, 
dec. — Herodol.  1,  c.  74,  75,  &c. 

AsTVANAx,  I.  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks 
b^eged  Troy ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken, 
his  mother  saved  him  in  her  arois  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  seized  him,  and  threw  him 
down  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  According  to 
Euripides,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus;  and 
Seneca  sajrs,  that  Pyrrbus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
pat  him  to  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Scamandrius;  bat  the  Trojans,  who 
hoped  he  might  prove  as  great  as  his  father, 
called  him  Astyanaz,  or  the  bulwark  of  the  city. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  400, 1.  23,  v.  500.— Virg.  j^>n. 
3,  V.  457, 1.  3,  V.  489.— Opirf.  Met.  13,  v.  415. 
—11.  A  writer  in  the  a^e  of  Gallienos. 

AsTTDAMAS,  I.  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  Iso- 
crates.  He  wrote  340  tragedies,  of  which  only 
15  obtained  the  poetical  prize. 11.  A  Mile- 
sian, three  times  victorious  at  Olympia.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  as  well  as  for  his 
voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  ;bl 
feast  by  king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  eat  what 
had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons.  Athen.  10. 

III.  Two  tragic  writers  bore  *  the   same 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
^IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

AarcHis,  a  kii^  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Mycerinns,  and  made  a  law,  that  wl^pever  bor- 
rowed money  must  depositehis  father's  body  in 
the  hands  of  his  creoitors  as  a-  pledge  of  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  built  a  magnificent 
pyramid.    Berodot.  3,  c.  136. 

Atabulds,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.    Horat,  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  78. 

Atranastos,  a  bishop  of  Alexandria,  cele- 
brated for  his  sufferings,  and  the  determined  op- 
position >«  maintain^  ageunst  Arius  and  his 
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doctrine.  His  writings,  which  were  nmnerooi, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  contain  a  de- 
fence of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  n 
apology  to  Gonstantine.  The  creed  which  beus 
his  name  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  his 
composition.  Athanasius  died  2d  May,  373  A. 
D.  aner  filling  the  archiepisoopal  chair  47 yean, 
and  leading  alternately  a  life  of  exile  and  of 
triumph.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fd.  Paris,  1698. 

Athen£a,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
Pqnathtnaa  and  the  other  Chalcea;  for  u 
account  of  which  see  those  words. 

Athen^us,  I.  a  Greek  cosmographer. IL 

A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Cilicia  in  the  timf 

of  Augustus.    Strab. III.  A  Spartan  seal 

by  his  countrvmen  to  Athens  to  settle  the  peace 
during  the  Peioponnesian  war. IV.  A  gram- 
marian of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  work,  called  Deipnasopkiskt, 
replete  with  verv  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients, and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  it  preserves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  books,  of  which  the  two  first, 

f)art  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ast,  are  lost.  Aihenasus  wrote,  besides  this,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  lost.  He 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  best  edition  of  his  work 
is  that  of  Casaubon,  fol.  3  vols.  Lugd.  1613,  hr 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1595  and  1657. 

V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wei,  dry,  and  air, 
the  elements,  instead  of  the  four  commonly  re 
ceived. 

Athenagoras,  I.  a  Greek  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius, to  whom  Phamabazus  gave  the  goveni- 

mcnt  of  Chios,  &c     Curt.  8,    c.  6. II.  A 

Christian  philosopher  in  the  age  oi  Aurelios, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  sn 
apolo^  for  the  Christians,  still  extant.  He 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Dechair,  8vo.  Oxon.  1706.  The  ro- 
mance of  Theagenes  and  Charis  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Athenton,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 
B.  C. II.  A  general  of  the  Sicilian  slaves. 

ATHBNODdRUs,  t.  a  philosophcr  of  Ta^sa^ 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  emperor  ofiea 
profited  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  him 
always  to  repeat  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.  Athenodorus  died  in  his  m  year, 
much  lamented  by  his  countrymen.  Suet.^^ 
II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  Tarsus, 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  intimate  with 
Strabo.  Strab.  14. HI.  A  philoeophcr,  dis- 
ciple to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Pergamus. 

Atia,  I.  a  law  enacted  A.  U.  C.  690,  by 
Atius  Labienus,  the  tribune  of  tha>  people.  1| 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  fiill 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,  by  transferring  the  right 
of  electing;  priests  from  the  college  of  priests  to 

the  people. ^11.  The  mother  of  Augnstas. 

Vid.  Accia. 

Atilia  Lex,  gave  the  praetor,  and  a  majoray 
of  the  tribunes,  power  of  appointing  goaitiiaas 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro* 
vided  for  by  their  parents.     It  was  ewcted 
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•bom  A  V,  C.  56a Another,  A.  U.  C. 

443^  which  gare  the  people  power  of  electing 
90tnbaiM8  ofthesoUuen  in  loor  legions.  Liv. 
9,  c.  3a 

AnuDs,  a  fieedman,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  gladiators  at  Fidenae.  The  amphitheatre, 
which  contained  the  spectators,  fell  during  the 
exhibition,  and  about  50,000  persons  were  kill- 
ed or  mutilated.     Tactt.  4,  Ann.  c  62. 

Atilla,  the  mother  of  the  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accused  of  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pected to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  TacU, 
Am.ib,c66, 

AnNU  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune 
Atinios.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
m  the  senate.  « 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Gambyses,  Smerdis,  and  afler- 
wards  of  Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 
She  was  cured  oS  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
mocedes.  She  is  suppled  by  some  to  be  the 
Vashti  of  scripture.   Btrodol.  3,  c.  68,  &c. 

Atrsus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
daughter  of  (Enomans,  king  of  Pisa,  was  king 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
Thyestes,  and  Cbrysippus.  As  Chrysif^us 
was  an  illegitimate  sod,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
farovrite  of  his  father,  Hippodamia  resolved  to 
remove  him.  She  persuaded  her  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him;  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self. This  murder  was  grievous  to  Pelops ;  he 
suspected  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Atreos  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurys- 
thenes  kiog  of  Ar^os,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  He  mar- 
ried, as  some  report,  £rope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  had  Plistbenes,  Mene- 
laus,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm  that 
^rope  was  the  wife  of  Plistbenes,  by  whom  he 
had  Agamenraon  and  Menelaus,  who  are  the 
reputea  sons  of  Atreus,  because  that  prince  took 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
,  his  owD.  (  Vid.  Plist/ienes.)  Thyesles  had 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  where  he  lived 
with  him,  and  debauched  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two,  or  according  to  some,  three  children. 
This  incestuous  commerce  oflended  Atreus,  and 
Thyestes  was  banished  from  his  court.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenc^e  the  violence  of- 
fered to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  in- 
vited his  brother  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  where 
Thyestes  was  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
children  he  had  by  his  sisler-in-law  the  queen. 
After  the  repast  was  finished,  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  murdered  children  were  produced, 
lo  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
^ipon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  is  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
in  its  course  at  the  bloody  sight.  Thyestes  im- 
mediately fled  to  the  court  of  Thesprotus,  and 
thence  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravishpd  his  own 
daughter  Pelc^a,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Minerva, 
without  knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest  he 
committed  intentionally,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
▼en^  himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according 
to  the  words  of  tlie  oracle,  which  promised  him 
satisfaction  for  the  empties  he  had  suffered 
onlv  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom 
of  himself  and  his  own  daughter.     Pelopea 


brought  forth  a  son,  whom  she  caQed  iEgisthiu, 
and  soon  after  she  married  Atreus,  who  had  loit 
his  wife.  Atreus  adopted  .£gisthU8,  and  sent' 
him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized 
at  Delphi  and  imprisoned.  Thyestesknew his 
son,  and  made  himself  known  to  him :  he  made 
him  espouse  his  cause,  and  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  hia 
wrongs,  and  returned  to  Atreus  whom  he  aa- 
tsassinated.  Vid.  Thyestes^  jEgistkuSf  Pdopea^ 
Agamemnon,  and  Memdaiis.  Hygin.  fab.  83, 
86,  87,  88,  and  258.— £ttrtpu2.  in  Orest,  m 
fykig.  Taur.^Plut.  in  ParaU.-^Pcms.  9,  c  40i 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  \Q.—Senec.  in  AJUr. 

ATRinE,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
of  Atreus.  This  is.  false,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod,  Lactantius,  Dictjrs  of  Crete,  &c.  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Atreus,  but  of  Plistbenes,  and  thai  they  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.     Vid,,  Plistkenes. 

Atta,  T.  d.  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
from  some  deformity  in  his  legs  or  feeL  His 
compositions,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  universal  admiration,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  them  with  indiflerence.  BoraL 
2,  ep.  1,  V.  79. 

Attalus  1st,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Qauls,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conquests 
to  mount  Taurus,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  his  merit  with  great  honours. 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reign  of  44  years, 
B.  C.  197.     Liv.  26,  27,  28,  &c.--Polyi.  6.— 

Strab.  13. The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 

on  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Kumenes 
the  second,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
guardian  to  his  nephew,  Attains  the  tlurd,  who 
was  then  an  infant.  Prusias  made  successful 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Attalu.s,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphus,  from  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  learning:,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral cities.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  nephew, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  138.  He  had 
governed  the  nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.     Strah.  IZ.'-Polyb,. 

5 Tjjg  3^^  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 

Pergamus  by  the  murder  of  Attalus  the  2d,  and 
made  him.self  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
was  .son  to  Eumenes  2d,  and  sumamed  PJki- 
lopator.  He  left  the  cares  of  government,  to 
cultivate  his  s:arden,  and  to  make  experiments 
on  the  melting  of  metals.  He  lived  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans ;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  words  P.  R.  meo-rum  hares  estOy  which 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  and 
therefore  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B.  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  which 
they  governed  by  a  proconsul.  From  this  dr- 
cumstance,  whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortune,  was  always  called  W 
the  epithet  AUalicus.  Attalus,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,made  themselves  celebrated  for  the 
valuable  libraries  which  they  collected  at  Peigar 
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na%  ud  tot  Uw  patronage  iriuch  merit  and 
Tirtne  alwaya  found  at  their  court.  Lip.  94,  dw. 
J^lm.  7»  8,  ^  ^.^JiuUn.  ^B.—IbriU,  I,  od. 
1.—- ^IV.  An  officer  in  Alexander's  army. 

Oiurt.  4,  c.  13. v.  Another,  7ery  inimical  to 

Aiazaader.  He  was  put  to  death  if  Parmenio, 
ai^  Alaxaoder  was  accused  of  the  murder. 
CuH.  6,  c.  9,  L  8,  c.  1.— — VI.  A  philosopher, 
preceptor  to  Seneca.    Senee.  ep.  106. 

Attbiits  Capito,  a  consul  in  the  age  of  Au- 
Kustus,  who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws,  public  couns  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of  a 
senator.     Vid.  AUms. 

ATTlcufl,  I.  (T.  Pomponius)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man knight,  to  whom  Cicero  wrote  a  great 
number  of  letters,  which  contained  the  general 
history  of  the  age.  Thejr  are  now  extant,  and 
divided  into  17  books,  in  the  time  of  Marius 
and  SvUa,  Atticns  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
80  endeared  himself  to  the  citizens,  chat,  after 
his  departure,  they  erected  stames  to  him,  in 
commemoration  of  his  munificence  and  libe- 
rality. He  was  such  a  perfect  masier  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  their  language  so  flu- 
ently, that  he  was  sumamed  AUicus.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  disinterested  manner,  that  he 
offended  neither  of  the  inimical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  of  courting  his 
approbation.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  he  was 
such  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  not  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with 
the  greatest  contempt  and  indignation  a  lyin^ 
tongue.  It  is  said  that  he  refased  to  take  ali- 
ment, when  unable  to  get  the  better  of  a  fever, 
and  died  in  his  77ih  year,  B.  C.  32,  after  bearing 
the  amiable  character  of  peacemaker  amon^ 
his  friends.  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minute  account  of 

his  life.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  &c. II.  Herodes,  an 

Athenian  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  descended 
from  Miltiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  munifi- 
cence. His  son  of  the  same  name  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  generously  erected 
an  a(^ueduct  at  Troas,  of  which  he  had  been 
made  |;overnor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
raised  m  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic build ino^s,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent. PhUostrat.  iu.  vU.  3,  p.  548.— d.  Gell. 
nocl.AU. 

Attila,  a  celebrated  king  of  the  Huns,  a 
nation  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scythia,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
and  peace  were  purchased  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  feeole  emperor.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  the  scourge  of  God. 
died  A.  D.  453,  of  an  uncommon  effusion  of 
blood  the  first  night  of  his  nuptials.  He  had 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conquests  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  he  often  feasted  his  bar- 
barity by  dragging  captive  kings  in  his  train. 
Jormtmt.  dt  rS,  (ret.  Vid.  ffunnh  '^^^  T- 

Attiuus,  I.    Vid.  Rezultu. II.  Calatinus, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  fought  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.— III.  Marcus^  a  poet,  who  translated  the 
EJectraof  Sophocles  mto  Latin  verse,  and  wrote 
oonudies  whose  unintelligible  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  Ferreus. -lY. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  a  temple 
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to  the  goddeaa  of  coDcofd.  Lm.  3S;  c  33,  Ac 
-——The  name  of  Attiliiis  was  coomm  among 
the  Bnmann,  aad  many  oT  the  pablk  mag» 
trates  are  called  Attilii. 

Amoa  PsuoMm,  L  Tullias,  tlie  genenl  of 
the  y  olaci,  to  whom  Coriolanus  fled  when  bin- 

tshed  from  Rome.    lAv. H.  Yams,  seised 

Auxinum,  in  Pompey's  name,  whence  he  was 
expelled.  After  this,  he  fled  to  Africa,  which 
he  alienated  fhim  J.  Caesar.    Cos.  1,  BtU.  Cw. 

III.  A  poet.     Vid.  Aecivs.    The  family  of 

the  Attii  was  descended  from  Atys,  one  of  the 
companions  of  iEneas,  according  to  the  opinioo 
which  YiTgil  has  adopted.    JBn.  5,  v.  6(^. 

Att B,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  who  sent 
away  his  son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  colony  of  Lj- 
dians^who  settled  in  Italy.    Herodsi.  1,  c  7. 

Vid.  Part  III. II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  king  of 

Lydia.  He  was  forbidden  the  use  of  all  weapons 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  had  been 
lalled .  Some  time  after  this,  Atys  prevailed  oq 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mfsia, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrakos, 
whom  Croesus  had  appointed  guardian  over  his 
son,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  moasrch 
were  realized,  Herodol.  1,  c.  34,  Ac.  Vil 
Adrastm. 

AupiDiA  Lbx.  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Aa- 
fidius  Lurco,  A.  U.  C.  693.  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  emd  failed  in  the 
performance,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
every  tribune  6000  sesterces. 

AuFiDins,  I.  (BASsua,)  a  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  (^uintilian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Germany  and  of  the  civil  wars. ^IL  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abili- 
ties.   Cic.  Tusc.  5. II.  Lurco,  a  man  vho 

enriched  himself  by  fiittening  peacocks  aiui 
selling  them.    Plin,  10. 

AuouRBs,  a  (Certain  officer  at  Rome  who  fore- 
told future  events,  whence  their  name,  flitfrii« 
garritu.  They  were  first  created  by  Romulas, 
to  the  number  of  three.  Serviqs  Tullius  addd 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  IT.  C. 
454,  increased  the  number  to  nine  *,  and  Sylla 
added  six  more  during  his  dictatorship,  lliex 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  amongst 
them  was  called  magister  coUeffii.  Their  office 
was  honourable ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
convicted  of  any  crime,  he  could  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges;  an  indulgence  granted  to  no 
other  sacerdotal  body  at  Rome.  The  augur  ge- 
nerally sat  on  a  high  tower  to  make  his  oosem- 
tions.  His  face  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
he  had  the  north  to  his  left  and  the  sonth  at  bi5 
right.  With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  face 
of  the  heavens  into  four  different  parts,  and  af- 
terwards sacrificed  to  the  gods,  covering  his  head 
with  his  vestment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  from  which  the  augurs  drew  omens:  the 
first  consisted  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  such  as  thunder, lighming,  comets, 
&c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or 
indifference  in  eating  tne  bread  which  was 
thrown  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  luckr  or 
unlucky.  The  fourth  was  tjrom  qoadi^peds, 
from  their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  nnao- 
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eaaloned  pUoe.  Tlie  fifth  was  from  difiereat 
casuUtieSi  wbich  were  called  Dira^  such  as  q[>il- 
iJAg  salt  opoQ  a  table  or  wine  apuo  ooe's  clothes, 
hearing  strange  noises,  stumbling  or  sneezing, 
meeting  a  wolf,  hare,  ibx,  or  pregnant  bitch. 
The  sight  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
deemed  a  lucky  object,  and  the  words  sinister 
and  Utvutf  though  generally  supposed  to  be 
terms  of  ill  luck,  were  always  used  by  the  an- 
gars  in  an  ausoicioos  sense.  Cic.  de  Div. — 
Uv.  1,  &c—Dum^s,  Hal.— Ovid.  FasL 

AD068rAUA,alestival  at  Rome,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned 
to  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

AnscsTiNos,  a  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  wrilmgs,  as  well  as 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life.  In  his  works,  which 
arenumerous,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  neat 
genius,  and  an  extensive  acouamtance  with  the 
phUftiophy  of  Plato.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age,  A.  D.  430.  The  best  edition  ot  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant.  1700  to 
1103.  13  vols. 

AuGvsTDS  OcTAVUNus  CfSAR,  seccmd  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  son  of  Octavias,  a  senator, 
and  Accia,  daughter  of  Julius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
lias Caesar.  There  can  be  liule  doubt  that 
CeBsar  had  intended  his  grandnephew  as  his 
voccessor  in  the  empire ;  perceivine,  probably, 
in  that  precocious  youth  the  gem  of  those  talents 
which  SylU  had  foreseen  in  himself.  Octarius 
had  pa.<aed  his  boyhood  in  the  familv  of  his 
ancle  ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  against  the  sons  of  Pompev,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  to  complete  his  education  in  the  Greek 
city  of  ApoUonia.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  his  protector :  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  ne  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  bis  country. 
Before  he  could  reach  the  capital,  Antony  had 
sufficient  leisure  lo  concert  various  measures 
cafealated  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pos- 
sess hiaoself  of  the  whole  public  treasure,  which 
had  been  amassed  by  Caesar.  Octavius,  with 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wonderful  dexterity  in  hjsprofessions,perceived, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
against  this  formidable  opponent,  was  to  place 
huDself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
whose  aid  he  nearly  rained  his  dangerous  rival 
at  Modeoa.  The  consuls,  Hlrtius  and  Pansa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
which  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 
Octavius  marched  to  Rome  to  dethand  the  first 
magistracy  of  the  state  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhile,  the  reduced  strength  of  Antony 
was  recruited  l^  the  forces  of  Pollio,  Plancus, 
and  Lepidus,  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  After  this 
accession,  it  became  apparent  that  Antony  and 
Octavius  were  destinea  to  form  the  prenwnder- 
ating  powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
near  Bologna,  where,  along  with  Lepidus,  they 
established  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered mtomaangiiinary  convention,  by  which  it 
waaagreed  to  destroy  the  legal  government— to 
pmtbeir  mutual  enemnas  to  death—divide  the 
lands  of  the  richett  towns  and  colonies  in  Italy 
mong  their  aoldsuv-'distributetheprovincea  of 


the  republic  among  themadvea,  and  proceed  fa 
the  following  spring  against  Brutns  and  Cas- 
sins,  who  still  upheld  the  party  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Greece  and  Asia.  These  bloody  and 
illegal  designs  were  all  ftilly  accomplished.  The 
former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to  obtain 
power ;  their  successors  had  resentments  to  gra- 
tify, vengeance  to  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
to  satiate.  Thev  massacred  in  cold  blood  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  who  had  remained  in  Italy ; 
they  overthrew  its  legion  at  PhiUppi ;  and  Sex- 
tus  Pompey,  who,  for  some  time  after  that  fatal 
combat,maintained  bv  his  naval  power  an  image 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engroesing  ambition 
of  the  triumviral  tyrants.  But  the  blood  which 
these  usurpers  had  so  profusely  shed,  did  not 
cement  their  unhallowed  alUanoe.  8o  jarring 
were  their  interests,  and  so  unprincipleii  their 
motives,  that  distrust  and  discord  could  hardly 
fail  to  arise  among  them.  Antony,  intoxicated 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power ,was  long  watch- 
ed by  a  sober  and  subtle  rival.  Various  tempo- 
rary, but  ineffectual  expedients,  were^ried  to 
adjust  their  differences,  and  to  heal  the  mutual 
jealouaies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  their 
bosoms.  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  his  share  of 
sovereignty,  without  a  blow :  one  blow  hurled 
Antony  from  his  sumptuous  throne  and  ONcta- 
vins  passed  through  the  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  undisputed  empire  of  the  world.  When 
the  geniu.s  c£  Octavius  had  thus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival,  his  connsels,  and  per- 
haps even  his  temper,  changed.  *  There  were,' 
says  Blackwell, '  three  very  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  Octavius.  The  first,  on  his  early  en- 
tering on  business  at  his  return  from  ApoUonia, 
till  the  victory  at  Modena,  during  whicn,  under 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  the  Roman  and 
the  patriot  The  second,  f^om  his  extorted  con- 
sulship till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  ActiunL 
where  he  played  the  tyrant  and  the  triumvir;  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  people.' 
Hitherto  the  palace  of  Octavius  had  resembled 
the  headquarters  of  a  general,  or  icitadel  of  a 
tyrant ;  but,  after  his  return  fVom  Egypt,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  court, 
where  every  thing  was  conducted  with  order, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  Few  citizens  now 
survived,  who  had  witnessed  the  golden  days  oi  j 
the  republic,  and  all  had  felt  the  evils  of  its 
anarchy.  The  fear  of  new  tumults  extingui^- 
ed  the  love  of  libefty,  or  checked  at  least  all 
strn^les  to  regain  it.  On  the  other  part,  Oc- 
tavius felt  that  his  Interest  was  now  identified  | 
with  that  of  the  state :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  se- 
curity the  lofty  prize  he  had  gained,  and  to  aug- 
ment its  value.  Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  his  crimes,  but,  having  reaofved  to  j 
retain  the  government,  he  wisely  thought  it  j 
safest  to  be  just  and  merciful.  Military  strength, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insnfilcient  prop  for  his 
power.  To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  good  opinion ,  or 
at  least  the  affections,  of  the  people.  While,  ! 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  donations 
of  money,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  the  pop- 
ulace witn  shows  and  entertainments,  and  dis- 
tribntioDs  of  com,  which,  Tyy  suppmling  tbem 
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in  idlanms  and  djasipalion,  made  them  forget  the 
state  of  political  degradation  into  which  they 
were  fallen.  The  senators  he  soothed,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  flattering  image  oi  tneir 
ancient  priyiieges,  and  the  forms  of  the  repab^ 
lican  government.  Nothing  was  farther  rrom 
his  wish  or  intention,  than  that  the  common- 
wealth should  be  actually  revived.  Indeed,  he 
could  no  ntore  have  restored  it  to  its  former  state. 
than  he  could  have  reanimated  the  corse  of 
Cicero;  and  when  advised  by  Agrippatomake 
the  attempt,  he  prudently  rejected  the  counsel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  ruinous  to 
himself,  and  came  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  Yet  while  he  determined  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  tae  same 
time,  by  re-establishiog  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
part  the  hideous  aspect  of  despotism.  He  was 
careful  not  to  display  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty ;  and  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
which  were  of  weight  or  importance  in  the  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  establisned  in  the  place  of 
liber^ ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  ireqnentea  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  the  Forum.  Octavius, 
however/ whom  we  shall  hereaAer  style  Augos- 
tus,)  had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reign  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  or  enacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  life  and  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Italy :  the  provinces  were  protected 
from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which  they  had  so  oflen  groaned 
in  the  days  of  the  republic.  He  bestowed  even 
personally,  an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
due  administration  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  moral  corruption.  His  plans  for  the 
inelioration  oi  the  staie  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  so  long  sur- 
rounded, till  at  length  the  blood-stained  craHy 
triumvir  was  hailed,  during  his  life,  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  by  the  united  voice  of 
senate  and  people,  and  left  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  reign  which  has  become  proverbial 
for  beneficence,  clemency,  and  justice.  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
render  them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,  and  the  pa- 
tronage he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  cultivated.  To  this  noble  protection  of 
literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  bjr  taste  and 
inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his  pa- 
trona^  of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other 
parts  01  bis  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
layonrable  opinion  of  the  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Atia,  a  woman  of  sense  and  prudence, 
had  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhood  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son.  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tonsue  with  a  purity  resembling  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  and 
Angostas  retained  during  life  that  urbanity  of 
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style  and  oonveraation  to  tdiich  he  had  been  ac- 
customed in  his  youth.  The  great  JuUtts^  by 
whom  he  had  been  adoptedfWasdesiroos,  amoDg 
other  less  laudable  objects  of  ambxticm,  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  in  arms. 
Those  daring  adventurers,  Antony,  Curio,  and 
Dolabella,  were  the  instruments  of  hn  military 
power;  but  his  private  friends  were  Balbas^ 
Matins,  Hirtius,  and  Oppidus,  men  who  were 
all  eminently  accomphahed — elegant  in  their 
modes  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  parsaits.  Aa- 
eustus  had  thus  before  him  an  example  which 
he  would  naturally  respect  and  imitaie.  His 
adoptive  father  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  instructers;  and  sometime  before  his 
death  sent  him  to  ApoUonia,  a  Corinthian  colo- 
ny in  lUyria,  where  he  assiduously  studied  mo- 
rals under  Atbenodorns.  He  was  ardently  pe- 
rusing the  Grecian  orators,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
rus,  a  distinguished  master  or  eloquence,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
Csesar.  The  events  which  called  him  from 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  his  course  of  study.  During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed with  the  battle  of  Modena,  not  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  aeSdaim. 
He.  at  the  same  time,  was  constantly  surround- 
ed by  men  of  literature  and  taste.  After  the 
victory  at  Modena,  when  he  marched  lo  Rome, 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Cornelius  Gallus  and  Maecenas,  who  like- 
wise followed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi ;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Italy,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  gained  over  Brutus,  were  his  advi- 
sers in  writing  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode- 
ration. Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  the  Cs- 
sarian  name,  yet,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  showed  thecity  many  marks 
of  respect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemni- 
ties of  its  goddesses,  Minerva  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypt  was  subdued,  he  entered  Alexandria, 
holding  by  the  hand  the  philosopher  Areins, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city ;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  he  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  his  tribunal,  be  informed  them  that  he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  account  of  the  eod 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  founder, 
Alexander  the  Great;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  sake 
of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their  fellow-citi- 
zeji.  After  being  firmly  established  without  a 
competitor  in  the  empire,  Augustus  still  continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantages.  When  he  piemsed  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  a  lesson  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  in  liis  own  private  conduct.— 
''In  evolvendis  utriusque  linguae  auctoribus,' 
says  Suetonius,  '  nihil  e(jue  sectabator,  quam 
praecepta  et  exempla  publice  vel  privatim  salu- 
Dria.'  His  literary  ta.stes  appears  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superintend- 
ants  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statues 
and  pictures,  his  cop3ri8ts  and  Ubrarians.  When 
wakeful  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  or  a 
storyteller,  like  the  eastern  monapohs,  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listening, iill 
be  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embdlish- 
ments  which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Borne, 
be  erected  two  poUic  libraries;  the  one  called 
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the  OdaTiin,  which  stood  in  the  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  and  the  other  on  mount  Palatine,  adja- 
cent to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  From  his  own 
share  of  the  ^ils  of  the  conquered  towns  in 
Dalmatia^  he  erected,  at  the  Palatine  library, 
a  magnincent  Colonnade,  with  double  rows  of 
pillars;  the  interstices  of  which  were  adorned 
with  stames  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  chief 
Giedan  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
it  camorehended  an  extensiYe  and  curious  libra- 
ry, with  retiring  rooms  for  private  reading— pub- 
he  halls  for  recitine— schools  for  teaching— and 
in  short,  every  allurement  and  aid  to  study. 
Around  were  delightful  walks,  fitted  for  exer- 
cise or  contemplation — some  under  shade,  and 
others  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  could  be  alter- 
nately resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
quired. A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
which  was  of  Tuscan  workmanship,  presided 
as  the  eenins  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
coald  then  have  been  dearer  to  the  god : — 

*  Turn  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum^ 
EtptUrid  Phoebo  carius  Ortygid.* 

By  advice  of  Msecenas,  he  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  careful  education  of  the  Roman 
yoQth.  In  pursuance  of  his  ministers'  recom- 
mendation, he,  among  other  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  transferred  the  school  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  large  salary  on  that  celebrated  gramma- 
rian. On  literary  men  in  general  he  lavished 
not  roerelv  pecuniary  rewards  and  recompense, 
but  paid  them  that  attention  and  regard  which 
they  all  court;  and  which,  by  raising  their  star 
tion  in  society,  an  imates  their  exertions.  Thus, 
when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  he  never 
wrote  to  any  of  his  own  family  or  political  ad- 
visers, without  sending  letters  by  the  same  op- 
portunity to  Atlicus,io  mform  him  in  what  place 
be  was,  how  long  he  intended  remaining  in  it, 
and  what  books  he  was  engaged  in  reading. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  a^irs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Atp 
ticus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  some  ques- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  antiquities,  criticisms,  or 
poetry.  The  commencement  of  bis  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
the  rising  poets  of  his  country.  Virgil,  Tibul- 
liis,and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  during  the  reign  of  the  triumvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  sooner  displayed  his  genius 
than  his  lands  were  reslorea;  while,  to  other 
po^te,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
erected,  as  rewards  and  distinctions.  They  also 
frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augustus,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citations and  discussions  on  literary  topics. — 
zS^^^^  seculi  sni,'  says  Suetonius, '  omnibus 
Diodis  fovii.  Recitantes  et  benicne  et  paiienler 
andivit,  nee  tantum  carmina,  et  historias,  sed  et 
orationes,  et  dialogos.  Componi  tamen  aliquid 
^se,nisi  et  serio  et  a  praestantissimis,  oflTende- 
^r.'  As  Augustus  advanced  in  years,  and 
tJccame  surrounded  by  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  thg  empress  Livia  by 
her  former  husband,  all  the  young  members  of 
the  unperial  family,  wlio  wished  to  gain  his  fa- 
vour, distinipished  themselves  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature ;  andlw  the  acquisition 
01  ei^aixt  accomplishments.    The  uncommcn  I 


attention  which  he  paid  to  their  inatructiofi,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  quoted  by  Uuintilian. 
in  which  he  censures  him  for  usmg  the  word 
CaUdut  instead  of  CalduSf  not  but  what  the  for- 
mer was  Latin,  but  because  it  wasimusual  and 
pedantic.  At  the  very  close  of  life,  when  indis- 
position rendered  him  incapable  of  continued  at- 
tention to  business,  or  of  long  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  was  carried  in  a  Titter  to  Praeneste, 
TU)ur,  or  Baiae,  through  beautiful  allcnrs,  which 
terminated  witl^e  sea,  or  through  oooriferous 
groves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  with  myr- 
tles and  laurels,  the  shade  ol  which  was  then 
considered  salutary  for  the  health.  On  these 
journeys  he  read  the  works  of  the  poets  whose 
genius  he  himself  had  fostered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  philosophers,  in  whose  con- 
versation he  found  his  chiet  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death- bed  at  Nola,  he  passed  his  time  and 
exercised  his  faculties,  whicn  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philosophic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  human  afiairs.  Au-' 
gustus  was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of  com- 
position, and  a  true  critic  in  poetry ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never 'fiusplaceo,  or  lavished  on 
those  whose  writings  mignUratlier  have  tended 
to  corrupt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learning 
of  the  age.  He  was  wont  to  laugh  at  the  tinsel 
of  that  style  which  Mascenas  afifected,  at  the  la- 
boured language  of  Tiberius,  at  Pollio's  fond- 
ness for  antiquated  expressions,  and  the  empty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  which  delighted  An- 
tony. His  Q^n  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural :  he  avoided  all  puerile  or  far-fetched 
thoughts,  all  afiectation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  and  all  words  not  in  general 
use.  Perspicuity  was  his  principal  care;  and 
whatever  deviated  in  any  shape  from  Nature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Aulus  Qellius,  in  mentioning  the  letters  of  Aa- 

fustus  to  his  grandson,  Caiiis  Agrippa,  which 
e  had  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
light and  admiraiion  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  he  unfortunately  quotes  from  them  only 
a  single  passa^ge.  This  good  taste  of  the  prince 
had  tne  nappiest  efiect  on  that  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  a  style  chaste  and  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.  The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banity, where  men  of  genius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
that  purity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writers  of  the  age.  This  extensive  and 
judicious  patronage  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  empe- 
ror. His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  despotism ;  and  his  protection  of  nhiloso- 

Shers  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
eclaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with 
humanity  and  justice.  The  paeeantry  of  learn- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  those 
many  arts  of  government  which  Augustus 
practised  so  admirably  that  he  inquired  on  hiif 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  part 
in  the  farce  of  life.  But  what  commenced  chielfy 
in  artifice,  though  partly  perhaps  in  inclination, 
tended  ultimately  to  amend  bis  own  diBpositiQii 
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aad  ebanctor.  The  emperor  Julian  insinnatw 
that  an  interconise  with  those  men  of  worth 
an4  learning  by  whom  he  was  sdrroonded, 
mollified  a  heart  by  nature  obdurate  and  un- 
relenting, and  from  which  ambitiim  seemed  to 
have  eradicated  every  feeling  of  compassion  or 
tenderness.  The  productions  of  ^nius,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted,  occupied  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  fancy ;  and  in  a  situation  other- 
wise calculated  to  instil  pride,  jealoasy,  and  dis- 
trust of  mankind,  served  at  once  as  an  antidote 
to  those  evils  which  beset  the  possessor  of  a  new 
raised  throne,  and  opened  the  wav  to  better  dis- 
positions, what  orince  could  be  conversant 
with  the  epistles  ot  Horace,  and  not  receive  a 
lesson  of  urbanity  1  or  read  the  works  of  Virgil 
without  rising  from  the  perusal  more  gracious 
and  benign  "i  From  this  temper  of  the  monarch 
consideraole  freedom  of  expression  was  allowed 
to  the  poets,  whose  verses  often  show  that, 
though  the  republic  was  subverted,  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  were  still  in  a  great  measure  repub- 
lican. The  daring  pretensions  of  a  people  to 
Cnish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  could  not 
ve  been  asserted  with  more  energy  bj  Milton 
himself  than  by  Virgil,  in  his  story  of  Mezen- 
tins  and  of  his  subjects'  insurrection,  which  is 
approved  both  I7  the  gods  and  the  poet : — 

Brgo  omnis  furiis  su/rrexU  Etruria  justis; 
Regem  ad  attppUcinm  prasenti  Marte  reposcuM^ 

With  all  his  political  virtues,  sound  judgtnent, 
and  exquisite  taste  in  literature.  Augustus  had 
some  follies  and  weaknesses,  which  also  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  many  things  that  we  meet  with, 
particular!  V  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  must  be 
referred.  Thus  their  extravagant  flattery  in  ad- 
dressing him  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
for  a  short  while  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  re- 
sume hisplace  in  the  celestial  mansions,  origin- 
ated in  his  absurd  and  impious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered and  even  worshipped  as  a  god.    He  be- 


gan with  deifving  his  aooptive  father,  Julius, 
who  also  had  boasted  that  celestial  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins.  In  a  funeral  oration,  pronounced 
tor  his  auDt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  divine 
descent,  and  he  frequently  gave  Vewus  Genetrix 
as  his  word  of  battle.  Seven  days  after  his 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  the  vul^r  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar,  con- 
verted by  Venus  into  a  blazing  star,  and  in  that 
ft>rm  received  into  heaven.  Augustus,  availing 
himself  of  this  belief,  placed  a  brazen  statue  of 
OsBsar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  over 
its  head.  His  image  was  carried  in  procession 
with  that  of  Venus,  whenever  intelligence  of  a 
victory  was  received,  and  supplications  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
incense  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  decea»^ 
usurper,  and  VirgiVs  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  cool 
aad  reflecting  head  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  fVom  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impioa^  fancies  wliich,  about  the  same  period, 
induced  Antony  to  assume  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextns  Pompey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
afected  to  appear  for  a  time  on  earth  as  the 
avenger  ofhis  adoptive  parent,he  was  not  unwil- 
Ungttshouid  be  thought  that  his  real  fiOher  was 
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a  greater  than  OdavioB.  AfUbtewasarsnlBtecl, 
which  Augustus  did  not  discoaDtenanee,  with 
regard  to  his  mother  Atia  and  ApoUo, 
bling  that  which  had  been  feigned  ogdc 
Olympias  and  Jiq)iter  AnuBDon ;  aad  it  t 
such  credit  that,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  some 
writers  gravely  asserted  he  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo. The  name  of  that  divinity  was  the  wora  of 
battle  chosen  by  the  triumvirs  at  Philippi,  and 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  mte  of 
Brutus,  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had 
involuntarily  repeated  the  Homeric  line:— 

'AXAa  ftt  fiotp*  AXon  Mil  Aqrff  Urava  iio£. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustas  ia  th* 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  conr- 
tiere,  represented  the  six  great  celestial  gods, 
while  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  personated 
the  six  great  eoddesses;  and  on  this  oecasioD 
die  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  fact  uncom 
monly  beautiful,  chose  to  appear  with  the  auh- 
butes  of  Apollo.  In  his  medals,  the  countenanct 
of  Augustus  is  what  the  Romans  called  an 
ApoUinian  face }  and  Servius  infonns  ns  thai 
there  were  statues  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  which 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  emblems  of.that  bright  divinity.  We  also 
learn,  that  because' Apollo  was  usually  repre 
sented  with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  thf 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  suppcwed  that  hi: 
eyes  likewise,  which  were  really  fine,darted  fon^ 
so  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  dazzle  those  wh( 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  '  Ocu 
los  habuit  chiros,'  says  Suetonius, '  ac  nitidos 
quibus  etiam  exislimari  volebat  inesse  qaoddan 
divini  vigoris,  ^udebatque  si  quis  sibi  acrin; 
contuenti,  quasi  ad  fhlgorem  sous,  vultum  sob 
mitteret.'  He  also  permitted  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  He  at  length 
became  the  object  of  private  worship,  and  at 
public  festivals  libation^  werejx>ured  out  to  him, 
as  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  gen- 
eral obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Augintus 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  senate  had  idolized 
nim  by  its  decrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
poets  of  the  court  should  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  conscript  fathers,  or  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
god,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descended  from  hea- 
ven for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  bis 
place  among  the  constellations.  This,  it  is  true, 
might  be,  in  some  degree  conventional  language. 
There  are  three  topics  which  poets  in  all  ages 
have  treated  somewhat  in  a  similar  mannei^ 
Devotion,  Love,  and  Loyalty ;  or  rather,  they 
have  afrplled  to  the  two  latter  feelings  a  set  of 
expressions  which  have  been  borrows  from  the 
former.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  of  ancient 
mjTthology,  made  the  proffer  of  a  godhead  .seem 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  impears  to 
us.  It  admitted  of  local  genii,  and  ox  deified 
heroes.  Romultis.  the  founder,  had  been  earlr 
assumed  among  tne  number  of  the  gods ;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ennius  a  system  had  been 
promulgated,  and  foimd  credit  in  Rome,  which 
taught  Aat  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  worship 
were  deified  human  spirits.  Hence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  Kuture  to  ask  a  bene- 
ficent prince,  what  sort  01  divinity  he  would  be- 
come, if  he  would  take  his  statiw  in  the  hea- 
vens, rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  in  the 
realms  below.  The  example,  however,  of  Ao- 
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_  I  was  of  QDfonvnate  precedent  in  Latin 
poeoy;  and  Nero  and  DomitiaB,  though  de- 
graded by  their  vices  below  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  human  species,  were  extolled  in  verse  as 
constellations  or  demi-gods.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Angnstus,  and  when  Rome  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  his  paternal  government,  the  absurd 
adoration  which  had  been  paid  to  him  changed 
into  those  mixed  feelings  of  reverence  and  affeo 
tioD,  the  union  of  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
been  termed  loyalty,  and  for  which  pUias  was 
the  Latin  expression.  This  sentiment  towards 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  which  prompts  the 
subject  to  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch  as  his 
own,  and,  as  such,  to  be  ready  at  all  hazards  to 
avenge  them,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  who. flourished  at  the  end  of 
An^stus' reign,  both  in  reference  to  their  own 
feelings  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others : — 

QiuEgue  iuaest  pieka  in  toktm  namen  HUi, 
TV  ladif  oum  qvi$  Usditur  inde^  piUas, 

Augustus,  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 
Fortune;  andj  accordingly,  in  the  Casars of  Ju- 
lian,  that  deity  admits  that  he  was  the  only 
prince  who  had  been  sincerely  grateful  to  her. 
He  repaired  her  temples,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tnoity  ofpaying  her  honour.  Hence,  Horace's 
courtly  Odes  to  Fortune,  and  a  tone  prevailing 
among  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  flattering  ^o 
the  vanitT  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  have  been  acauired  by  her  blind  fa- 
vour, than  by  his  own  talents  or  virtues.  Great, 
bapi^,  and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  his  declining  years, 
feeble,  credulous,  and  unfortunate,  at  least  in 
the  interior  of  his  palace.  Domestic  chagrins 
besieged  his  old  age,  and  often  wrung  from  his 
lips  the  melancholy  line : — 

'AtO'  i^Xow  dyopof  r'  ifopai  iy»ra$  r'  inXsvBmt, 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  as 
Blackwell  expresses  it,  *  decencies  to  be  (Aserv- 
ed,  and  distances  to  be  kept.'  Concerning  ma- 
ny topics,  there  could  not  be  the  same  freedom 
as  in  the  days  of  Lucilius,  or  Catullus.  Some 
imprudent  epigrams  are  said  tohave  accelerated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  and  an 
offensive  poem  was  made  at  least  the  pretext  for 
the  exile  of  Ovid.  The  patronage  of  a  prince, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self be  sufficient  essentially  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  literature :  but  his  example  spreads 
among  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Accordingly,  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraged 
by  statesmen,  politicians,  and  generals,  as  that 
which  grateful  posterity  has  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Au^stus.  Its  literature,  more  than 
any  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patronage 
and  court  favour,  and  consequently  we  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  those  excellences  and  defects 
which  natrona^  and  court  &vour  are  calculated 
to  proouce.  'Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  advantages  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  fhmi  men  of  elevated  rank  aiding  its  pro- 
cess, and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
They  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rude  ages 
has  been  sometimes  felt  for  it,  and  the  prejudices 
which,nn  more  civilized  states  of  society,  have 
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been  frequently  entertained  against  it  Their 
influence  insensibly  extends  itself  to  each  d^ 
partment  of  literature,  and  their  countrymen 
Jeam  to  judge  of  every  thing,  and  to  treat  everf 
thing,  as  if  they  were  all  animated  with  a  digni- 
fied and  patrician  spirit.  It  is  to  this  exalted 
patronage  that  Roman  literature  has  been  in- 
debted for  a  large  portion  of  its  characteristic 
greatness,  b6th  of  expression  and  of  thought 
On  the  other  hand,  those  compositions, panicu- 
larly  the  poetical,  which  have  oeen  produced  by 
command  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  to  merit 
his  approbation,  have  always  an  air  as  if  they 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
feeling  or  impulse,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written,  not  as  the  natural  expression  of  power- 
ful emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favour,  or 
at  best  of  fame.  When  an  author,  too,  depends 
solely  on  the  patronage  of  exalted  individuals, 
and  not,  as  in  modem  times,  on  the  support  of 
the  public,  a  spirit  of  servilitjr  and  flattery  is  apt 
to  infuse  itself  into  his  writmgs.  Yet  to  this 
^tem  of  adulation  we  owe  some  of  the  sweet- 
est lines  of  Tibullas,  and  the  most  splendid  ims- 
sa^es  of  Virgil !  At  the  commencement  or  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  old  Caesarians,  Balbus, 
Matins  and  Oppius,  men  who  were  highly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  of  the  great  Julius,  still  survived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance. Their  correspondence  with  Cicero,  in 
Bis  familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  individuals,  and  in  general,  a  highly  pol- 
ished state  of  society.  They  had  a  taste  for 
gardening,  planting,  and  architecture,  and  all 
those  various  arts  which  contribute  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  the  verses 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  productions,  and  court- 
ed their  society.  When  Augustus  landed  in 
Italy  from  Apollonia,  Balbus  was  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  ofier  his  services,  and  Matius 
took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  part 
of  his  reiffn  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augasius ; 
and  though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor, 
but  lived  on  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas,  who  now  held,  near  the  person 
of  the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

they  had  occupied  with  the  father. The 

name  of  Augustus  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Casar  as  a 
family  distinction.  In  a  more  distant  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  eraperor,while  that  of  Caesar  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  second  person  in  the  state,  who  was 
considered  as  presumptive  heir. 

AvTDfns  Cassius,  a  man  saluted  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
was  assassinated  by  a  centurion.  He  was  called 
a  second  CatDine,  A-om  his  excessive  love  of 
bloodshed.    Diod.  " 

AviENim,  Ropus  Festub,  a  poet  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Phaenomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  Livy,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  edition  of  what  remains  of  him  is  that 
of  Cannegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

Avrrra,  I.  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero. 

TacU.  Ann.  14. IT.  AlciaUs,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wrote  a  poem  in  6  books  on  original  sin,  Ac. 
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Atjiielu  liKx,  waa  enacted  A.  U.  C.  653, 
by  the  praetor  h.  Aurelius  Cotta,  to  invest  the 
senaioriao  and  eqaestrian  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

buni  JErarii,  with  jadicial  power. Another, 

A.  U.  C.  67ei.  It  abrogated  a  claose  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permiued  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  iribone- 
bhip. 

AuR£UANff8,  emperor  of  Rome  after  Flavins 
Claudius,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  ptmished  his  soldiers 
with  unusual  severity.  He  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  military  character ;  and  his  expe- 
dition against  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  oueen  of 
Palmyra,  gained  him  great  honours.  He  beau- 
tified Rome,  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws.  He  was  natu- 
rally brave ;  and  in  all  the  battles  he  fought,  it  is 
saici  he  killed  do  less  than  800  men  with  his  owh 
hand.  In  his  triumph  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, people  of  15  different  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had.  conquered.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  After  a  glorious  reign  of 
six  years,  as  he  marched  against  the  nortnern 
barbarians,  he  was  assassinated  near  Byzanti- 
um, A.  D.  275,  29th  January,  by  his  soldiers, 
whom  Mnestheus  had  incited  to  rebellion 
against  their  emperor. 

AuRBLics,  I.  emperor  of  Rome.  Vid.  Anto- 
ninus Bassiawm. II.  Victor,  an  historian 

in  the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  men, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Caesars  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
Artuzenius,  Amst.  1733,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitis- 
cus,  Utr.  1696.     Vid.  Antoninus. 

AuREOLus,  a  general  who  a.ssumed  the  pur- 
ple in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

AcRiNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Germans.     Tacit.  Germ.  8. 

AasdNius,  Decim.  Magnus,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  inthe4ih  century,  precep- 
tor to  Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil. 
His  compositions  have  been  lo  ng  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Gratian  is  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  oAen 
hurried  for  publication,  and  consequently  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  consular  fasti  of  Ilome, 
a  useful  performance,  now  lost. 

AuspfcBB,  a  sacerdotal  order  ai  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  augurs.     Vid.  Augures. 

AuxRsiA  and  Danoa,  two  virgfins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troczene,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  s^  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  the 
oracle,  when  their  country  was  become  barren. 
They  were  held  in  great  veneration  at  Troe- 
zene.    Herodat.  5,c.  82.— Pous.  2,  c.  30. 

B. 

BABiLms,  a  Roman,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  sajd  to  have  passed  in  six  dajs 
from  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  PUn. 
Pram.  19. 

Bacababus,  betrayed  the  snares  of  Artaba- 
Bus,  brother  of  E^rius,  against  Artaxerxes. 
JusUn.  3,  c.  1. 

Baochjb,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Paus. 
9,c.7. 

BacchanIua.     Vid.  Dionfsia. 
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Baochantei,  priestesses  of  Baechos,  who 
are  represented  at  the  celebration  of  the  orgies 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  with  a  thyr- 
sus, and  dishevelled  hair.  Their  loo)»  arc  wDd, 
ana  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  daah  differ- 
ent musical  instruments  together.  They  are 
also  called  Thyades  and  Menades.  Qpid.  NkL 
6,  y.  fm.—Horal.  3,  od.  25.— PrtgwrC  3,  eL  21. 
—lAMin.  1,  V.  674. 

Bacchis,  or  Balus,  king  of  Corinth,  sacoeed- 
ed  his  father,  Prumnides.  EUs  saccessors  were 
always  called  Bacckida^  in  remembrance  of  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  The  Bac- 
chids  increased  so  much,  that  they  chose  one  oi 
their  number  to  preside  among  them,  with  regal 
authority;  and  it  is  said  tluu  the  sovereign 

Sawer  continued  in  their  hands  near  200  years, 
ypselus  overturned  this  institution  by  miaking 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  8.— Paw.  2,  c  4.— 
IkrodoL  5,  c.  92.— Orui.  Nkt.  5,  v.  407. 

Bacchius  and  Bithub,  two  celebrated  gladia- 
tors, of  equal  age  and  stren^;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  BWva  contra  Bac- 
chium.    Sueton.  in  Aug. — Horat.  1,  sat.  7,  v.  20L 

Bacchtudes,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  to 
Simon  ides,  who,  like  Pmdar,  wrote  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  pre- 
served.   Marcel. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Boeotia.  Cic 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

Bjebia  Lex,  was  enacted  for  the  election  of 

four  praetors  every  other  year.    Liv.  40. 

Another  law,  by  M.  Baebius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  tax  to  be  paid  by 
the  possessors,  and  to  be  mvided  among  the 
people.    Appian.  1. 

BaoOas,  and  BaoOsas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Ocbus,  so  powerfcl 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent 
He  led  some  troops  against  the  Jews,  and  pn>- 
fiained  their  temple.  He  poisoned  Ochus,  gave 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  ntade  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  because  he  had  killed  the  god  Apis. 
He  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  yonngest  of 
theslaughteredprince'schildren,  and  afterwards 
put  him  to  death.  He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 
^5,  by  Darius,  whom,  after  raising  to  the 
crown,  he  had  attempted  to  poison.     tHed.  16 

and  17. The  name  of  Bagoas  occurs  very 

freqaenily  in  the  Persian  history;,  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appella- 
tion. 

Balbillits,  C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 
governor  of  Eg3rpt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory, under  Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c,  92. 

Balbinus,  a  Roman,  who,  after  govemine 
provinces  with  credit  and  honour,  assassinated 
the  Gordians  and  seized  the  fmrple.  He  wa5 
some  time  after  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A  D. 
238. 

Balnec,  (baihSt)  were  very  nnmeroa^  at 
Rome,  private  as  well  as  public.  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  observed,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  emperors  they  became  expensive ;  they  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  and 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  ]uxunoii& 
Under  the  emperors,  it  became  so  fa^ionable 
to  bathe,  that  withont  this  the  meanesst  of  the 
people  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    There  were  certain  hoars  of  the 
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4Kf  appointed  ibr  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of 
monef  admitted  the  poorest  as  well  as  ibe  most 
opolaot.  In  the  bath&  there  were  separate 
aiMrtments  for  the  people  to  dress  and  to  un- 
dress; and,  aHer  they  nad  bathed,  they  com- 
monly co7ered  themselves,  the  hair  was  placked 
out  oi' the  skin,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with  a 
{Nunice-stone,  and  perfamed,  to  render  it  smooth 
ind  fair.  The  Roman  emperors  ^nerally 
built  baths,  and  all  endeavoured  to  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  Dioclesian  employed  40,000  of  his 
soldiers  in  bailding  his  baths;  and  when  they 
were  finished,  he  destroyed  aJl  the  workmen. 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  the  people  to 
use  them  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  oAen 
bathed  with  the  common  people.  For  some 
time  both  sexes  bathed  promiscuously  and  with- 
out shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  abolishing  that  indecent 
custom,  which  ^adually  destroyed  the  morals 
of  the  people.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
aod  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxurious  enjoyment 

Bantiqs,  h.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Annibal  found,  after  the  batUe  of  Cannae,  al- 
most dead  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sent  back  home  with  great  humanity;  upon 
vhich  he  resolved  to  betray  his  countir  to  so 
geoeroos  an  enemy.  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
general,  heard  of  it,  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
contiQued  firm  and  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.    Ijiv.35,c.l^ 

BiPT£,  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  at  Athens. 
Her  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  The 
Dame  is  derived  from  0avrtt»^  U  wash,  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  most  effemi- 

naie  manner.    Juv.  2,  v.  91. II.  A  comedy 

of  Eupolis,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
OD  the  stage  with  indecent  gestures. 

BiiRBARi,  a  name  originally  applied  to  those 
vho  spoke  inelegantly,  or  with  harshness  and 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  ah  nations,  except  their  own,  by  the  des- 
picable name  of  barbarians. 

Bakcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family'  at 
Cartha^,  of  which  Annibal  andHarailcar  were 
descended.  By  means  of  their  bribes  and  in- 
finence,  they  excited  a  great  faction,  which  is 
celebrated  m  the  annals  of  Carthage  by  the 
name  of  the  BarchiTiian  ftdion ;.  and  at  last 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  state.    Liv.  21;  c.  3  and  9. 

Bianr,  a  celebrated  sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  who  praised  their  heroes,  and 
publif^hed  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sical instruments.  They  were  so  esteemed  and 
respected  by  the  people,  that  at  their  sight  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  battle  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  prders.  They 
censured,  as  well  a.s  commended,  the  behaviour 
of  the  people.  lAuaii.  1,  v.  447.~5^aA.  4.— 
MarceU.  15,  c  24. 

Bardtllm,  an  lUyrian  prince,whose  dau^^hter 
Bircenna  married  king  Pyrrhus.  PlHtAnPyrrh. 

Barsine,  and  Barsene,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, who  married  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander  ordered  her 
U)d  her  child  to  be  put  to  death.  Jusiin.  13,  c. 
8, 1 15,  c.  2.— Ama». 

BAsiUnn,  L  the  father  of  Hefodotns,  who, 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattee.  ty- 
rant of  Chios.    MBTodot.  8,  c.    132. 11.  A 

family  who  held  an  oligarchical  power  at  Ery- 

thrae.    Strab.  14. 111.  A  priest  of  motml 

Carmel,  who  foretold  many  momentous  events 
to  Vespasian,  when  he  offered  sacrifices.  To- 
ciL  2,  Uist.  c.  87. — SueUm.  in  Vesp.  7. 

Basiuus,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Africa,  very 
animated  against  the  Arians,  whose  tenets  and 
doctrines  he  refuted  with  warmth,  but  great 
ability-.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious, 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  persuasive  orator  and  th^  elegant  wri- 
ter. Erasm  as  has  placed  him  in  the  number  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
5Ist  year,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  fol.  Paris,172L 

BassarIdes,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persius,  which  seems 
derived  from  Bassaraf  a  town  of  Libya  sacred 
tp  the  god,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  so  called  by  the  Thracians. 
Persius  1,  v.  101. 

Bassos  Aofiixus,  I.  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

QuifUil.  10,  c.  1. II.  Caesius,  a  lyrie  poet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  Persius  addressed  his  Gth 

satire.    Some  of  his  verses  are  extant. IIL 

Julius,  an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  some 
of  whose  orations  have  been  preseni:ed  by  Se- 
neca. 

Bathyllus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Samoa, 
greatly  beloved  by  Polycrates  the  tyrant,  and  by 

Anacreon.  ^Horai.  ep.  14,  v.  9. Mecaenas 

was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria  of  the 

same  name.    Juv.  6,  v.  63. The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  VirgiPs  distich,  N^nUephiU 
iUa^  &c.  bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batiatos,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiators,  who  rebelled 
against  him.    Phil,  in  Cras. 

Batis,  a  eunuch,  governor  of  Gaza,  who, 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  was  dragged 
round  the  city  tied  by  the  heels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.     Curt.  4,  c.  6. 

Baton,  of  Sinope,  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Persian  a/fairs.    Strab.  12. 

Batrachomyomachia,  a  poem,  describing 
the  fight  between  frogs  ana  mt^,  written  by 
Hpmer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  best 
editioi]  of  it  is  Maittaire's  8vo.  London,  1731. 

Battiades,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus, 
from  his  father  Battus.     Ovid,  in  iHn.  v.  53. 

A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene 

from  king  Battus.    Ital.  3,  v.  253. 

Battus  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the 
town  of  Cvrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  island  of  'Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polym- 
nestus  and  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  had  founded,  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  difficulty  with  which  he  spoke 
first  procured  him  the  name  of  Battus.     aero- 

dot.  4,  c.  155,  &c.— Pai«.  10,  c.  15. The 

2d  of  that  name  was  grandson  to  Battus  1st,  by 
Arcesilaus.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Cyrene,  and  was  suraamed  JUix, 
and  died  544  B.  C.    Herod/ft.  4,  c.  159,  &c. 

Bavics  and  Mjsvids,  two  stupid  and  malev- 
olent poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  thecontemponu/ 
writers.     Virg.  Eel.  3. 
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BHiBPHAirm,  a  Chaldeaii.  who,  from  hit 

knowledge  of  astrology,  told  Alexander  that  his 
entering  Babylon  woald  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  him.    DM.  17. 

BsLEsis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  told  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  that  he  should  reign 
one  day  in  the  place  of  Saxdanapalns.  His  pro- 
phecy was  verined,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  iring  with  the  govemmeat  of  Babylon,  B. 
0.696.    Diod.^ 

BfiiJSARius,  a  celebrated  general^  who,  in  a 
degenerate  and  an  effeminate  age,  m  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  re- 
newed all  the  glorious  viciories,  battles,  and  tri- 
umphs, which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic.  He 
died,  aller  a  life  of  military  glory,  ana  the  trial  of 
royal  ingratitude,  in  the  565th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  story  of  bis  begging  charity,  with 
dMU^hm  BeUuario  is  said  to  be  a  fabrication. 

BausiiuA,  a  woman  who  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia.    Pomj.  5,  c.  8. 

BELLOYfisys,  a  king  of  the  Celtae,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambiga- 
tns.    Liv.  5,  c.  34. 

Bblus,  I.  one  of  the  roost  ancient  kings  of 
Babjrlon,  about  1800  years  before  the  age  of 
Semiramis,  was  made  a  god  after  death,  and 
worshipped  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  Uie  son  of  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
temple  of  Belfis  was  the  most  ancient  and  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  originally  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  convened  into  a 
-  temple.  It  had  lof^y  towers,  and  it  was  enriched 
ty  all  the  succeeding  roonarchs  till  the  age  of 
Aerxes,  who,  after  nis  unfortunate  expedition 
a^inst  Greece,  plundered  and  demolished  it. 
Amone  the  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues of  massy  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet 
high.  In  the  highest  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nificent bed,  where  the  priests  daily  conducted 
a  woman,  who,  as  they  said,  was  honoured  with 
the  company  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  10. 
^Beroaot,  1,  c.  181,  Ac.^Strab.  16.— Arrian. 

Z-^Diod.  1,  Ac. II.  A  king  of  Egypt,  son 

of  Epaphus  and  Libya,  and  father  of  Agenor. 

III.  Another,  son  of  Phoenix  the  son  of 

Agenor,  who  reigned  in  Phqpnica. 

Berenice,  and  Berontce,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  beauty,  mother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns 
by  Lagus.    ^lian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  43.— T^ocri/. 

—Pans.  1,  c.  7. II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 

delphus,  who  married  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodice,  his  former  wife. 
After  the  death  of  Philadelphns,  Laodice  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  treatment  she  had 
received,  she  poisoned  her  husband,  placed  her 
son  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antibch,  where  she  had 
iled,  B.  C.  348. HI.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Auletea,  who  usurped  her  father's  throne 
for  some  time,  strangled  her  husband  Seleucus, 
and  married  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona. 
Her  father  regained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  55. IV.  The  wife  of  Mifhri- 

date*,  who,  when  conquered  by  Lucullus,  or- 
dered all  his  wives  to  destroy  themselves,  for  fear 
the  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
She  accordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
Tsting  Boon  enough,  sh«  was  itrangled  by  a 
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shines  in  the  history  <tf  the  Jews  as2 

law  of  Herod  the  Great YL  A  ^ogfate 

of  Agrippa,  who  married  her  ancle  Herod,  and 
afterwards  Polemon,  kingof  Cilicia.  She  was 
accused  by  Juvenal  of  committing  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
passionately  loved  by  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  empress  but  for  fear  of  the  people. 

VII.  A   wife  of  king  Atialua. VIJL 

Another,  daughter  of  Philadelphus  and  Arsi- 
noe,  who  married  her  own  brother  Erereetes, 
whom  she  loved  with  much  tenderness.  W  hen 
be  went  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  she  Towed 
all  the  hair  of  her  head  to  the  goddess  Yenus  if 
he  returned.  Sometime  after  his  Tictorion 
return,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  disappeared;  and  C<mon,  an  astrono- 
mer, to  male  his  court  to  the  queen,  pabUdy 
reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them  away, 
and  had  made  them  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  scm,  B.  C.  221.    CaimU,  67. 

—Rygin.  P.  A.  8,  c.  24.— jNJfm.  26,  c  3. 

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  oueeas 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptolemean  family  hi  Egypt. 
BerOsus,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  who  flonnsu- 
ed  in  the  reign  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  years  at  Athens.  As  a  priest  of 
Belus,  he jpossessed  every  advantage  which  the 
records  of  the  temple  and  (be  learning  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chaldapans  could  afford.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  th«  earlier 
times  from  the  repre.<;entations  upon  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  From  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  roust  have  learned  several  points 
too  well  authenticated  to  be  called  in  qnestion ; 
and  correcting  the  one  by  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  blending  them  as  usual  with  my- 
thology, he  produced  his  strange  history.  The 
first  fragment  preserved  by  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor  is  extremely  valuable,  and  contains  a  store 
of  very  curious  information.  The  first  book  of 
the  history  apparently  opens,  naturally  enough 
with  a  description  of^  Babylonia.  Then  refer- 
ring to  the  paintings,  the  author  finds  the  fif|t 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest.  All  men 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chaldsa: 
among  them  is  introduced  a  pen»nage  who  is 
represented  as  their  instrncter  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  informing  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Unconscimts 
that  Noah  is  represented  under  the  character 
of  Cannes,  Berosus  describes  him,  from  the 
hieroglyph ical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
com  pounded  of  a  fish  and  a  man,  and  as  pas- 
sing the  natural,  instead  of  the  diluvian  night  in 
the  ocean,  with  other  circumstances  indicative 
of  his  character  and  life.  The  instmctions  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
paintings.  In  the  first  of  which,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  hy  the  conft»ion  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal :  the  second  rep- 
resents the  creation  of  the  universe  -^  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  that  of 
animals,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
history  of  the  antedilnvian  world :  and  of  this 
the  two  succeeding  fragments  aeem  to  have 
been  extracts.  The  historian,  as  usual,  his 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Chal- 
dflea.  He  finds  nine  persons,  probablr  npr^ 
seated  as  kings,  preceding  Kou,  who  ii  again 
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larraJafleid  mider  ths  muno  Xisothras,  and  he 
supposes  Ihmt  the  representation  was  that  of  the 
tec  djnaaty  of  the  Chaidasan  kings.  From  the 
oniFeKal  consent  of  history  and  ti^ition  he  was 
well  assured  that  Alorus  or  Orion,  the  Nimrod 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  founder  of  Babylon 
and  the  first  king:  consequently  he  places  him 
at  the  top,  and  Xisuthras  follows  as  the  tenth. 
The  destruction  of  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
left  him  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  names  as  he 
cooid:  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
determine.  Berosus  has  given  also  a  full  and 
accorate  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
wonderfully  consonant  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. We  ha  ire  also  a  similar  account,  or  it 
may  be  an  epitome  of  the  same  from  the  Assy- 
rian history  of  Abydenus,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  copyist  from  Berosus.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  preciselv  known, 
though  some  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
or  Sod  years  B.  C. 

Bassos,  I.  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Arbela^  seized  Darius,  his  sove- 
reign, and  pat  him  to  death.  AHer  this  murder 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was,  some 
time  oAer,  brought  before  Alexander,  who  gave 
him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The 
prince  ordered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  the  soldiers.  Justin.  12,  c.  b.-^Cu/rt.  6 
aad  7.— IL  A ^ parricide  who  discovered  the 
murder  he  had  commiUed,  upon  destroying  a 
nebt  of  swallows,  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proached him  of  his  crime.    Plut. 

BnicuLUs,  L  (M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet,  in 
the  age  of  Cicero.  He  composed  anuals  m  Iam- 
bic verses,  and  wrote  epigrams  full  of  wit  and 
hamour,  and  other  poems  now  lost.    Harat.  2. 

StU.  6,  V.  41.— QwW.  10. II.  A  prsBtor, 

&c    Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  1. 

BiBULiTs,  a  son  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  by 
Portia,  Cato's  daughter.  Ue  was  Caesar's  col- 
leagaein  the  consulship,  but  of  no  consequence 
ia  the  state,  .according  to  this  dislich  mentioned 
by  SvHon.  in  Jul.  c.  20. 

«Ymi  Biitilo  quicquam  iwuptr^  sed  Casart  foe- 
turn  est: 
NoM  Bibulo  fieri  amsuie  nil  memini. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
1  Sat.  10,  V.  86. 

BioM,  L  a  philos(x>her  and  sophist  of  Borys- 
theoei  in  Scythia,  who  rendered  nimself  famous 
for  hi*  knowledge  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
sophy. He  made  everjr  body  the  object  of  his. 
^re,  aod  rendered  his  compositions  distin- 
guished for  clearness  of  expression,  for  face- 
tiposness,  wit,  aod  pleasantry.    He  died  241  B. 

2'    Oiog-  in  vitd, II.  A  Greek  poet  of 

Smyrna,  who  wrote  pastorals  in  an  elegant  style. 
Moschns,  his  friend  and  disciple,  mentions  in  an 
^l^ac  poem  that  he  died  by  poison,  about  900 
years  B.  C.  His  Idyllia  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  simplicity,  purity  and  ease ;  and  they 
wonnd  with  correct  images,  such  as  the  view 
of  the  coQtttry  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
i^"  editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally 
Pnated  with  those  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  which 

»  *!«  of  Heririn,  8vo.  Oxon.  1148. IIL  A 

wier  in  Alexander's  army,  Ac.  Cu/rt,  4,  c 
{j~^.  A  native  of  Propontts  in  the  age  of 
*Tiet«jrae^.-^V.  A  man  of  l^yxaouse,  wh9 


wrote  on  rhetoric. ^VL  A  native  of  Abderai 

disciple  to  Democritus.  He  first  found  out  that 
there  were  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where 
there  were  six  months  of  perpetual  light  and 

darkness  alternately. Vll.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  iBihiopia. Vlli 

Another,  who  wrote  nine  books  on  rhetoric, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  the  muses; 
and  hence  Bianei  sermanes  mentioned  by  Ht* 
rat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  60.^Diog.  4. 

BiTuiTCB,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquer- 
ed by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  &c.  VaL 
Max,  6,c.  6.—Flor.3,  c.  2. 

BoccAR,  a  king  of  Mauretania.  Juv,  4,  v. 
90,  applies  the  word  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  of  Africa. 

BoccHua,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to 
Sylla,  the  lieutenant  of  Marius.  SaUuU.  Jug, 
--Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 

BosDROMiA,  an  Athenian  festival,  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  tha 
people  of  Athens  received  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  ^  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when  their 
country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus  son  of  Nep- 
tune. The  word  is  derived  am  rov  ^oif^^<y, 
coming  to  kelp,  Plutarch  in  Tkes.  mentions  it 
as  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  The- 
seus obtained  over  the  Amazons  in  a  month 
called  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

Bgsotarchjb,  the  chief  magistrates  in  B<b- 
otia.    Liv.  42,  c.  43. 

BcBOROBisTAs,  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute among  the  Gets  by  the  strictness  of  hia 
discipline.    Strab.  7. 

BoETHius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  banished, 
and  afterwards  pimished  with  death,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  a  conspiracy ,by  Theodoric,  kingofthe 
Ostrogoths,  A.  D.  525.  It  was  durin«[  his  im* 
prisonment  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poetical 
treatise  de  consolatumepMlosophia  in  five  books. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hage- 
nau,  4to.  1491,  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1671,  with 
the  notis  variorum. 

BoBTUs,  a  foolish  poet  of  Tarsus,  who  wrote 
a  p6em  on  the  baitle  of  Philippi.    Strab.  14. 

0OLU8,  a  king  of  the  Gimbri,  who  killed  a 
Roman  ambassador.    Liv.  ep.  67. 

BoMONicfi,  youths  that  were  whipt  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Orthia  during  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess.  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  without  uttering  a 

froan,  was  declared  victorious,  and  received  an 
onourable  prize.  Pom.  3,  c.  16. — Phtt.  vnL^c. 

BoNosius,  an  officer  of  Probus,  who  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  in  QauL 

Bootes.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoREADBs,  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  who 
long  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Died.  1  and  2. 

Boreas.     Vid.  Part  III. 

BoREASia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Boreas,  who,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  was 
related  to  them  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Orithyla,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
They  attributed  the  overthrow  of  the  enemj's 
fleet  to  the  respect  which  he  paid  to  his  wifr's 
native  countxr.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
Megalopolis  m  Arcadia,  in  hiHioor  of  Boreas. 
Pa%s.  AiUc  4^  Mead, 

BwoiOA,  a  queen  in  Biitain^  who  rehftted 
III 
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upon  being  instilted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
soiwd  herself  when  coaquered,  A.  D.  61.  llaeU. 
Ann.  14,  c.  31. 

Brachmanbb,  Indian  philosophers,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  Brahma,  one  of  the  three 
beings  whom  Qod,  according  to  their  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  formed 
Uie  world.  They  devoted  themselves  totally  to 
the  won^bip  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  endure  labours,  und  to  live 
with  frugality  and  abstinence.  The]r  never  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  enjoyments.  After  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  more  free 
and  unbounded  manner.  According  to  modem 
authors,  Brahma  is  the  parent  of  aU  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
parts  in  the  body,  which  they  reckoned  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  its  particular  paradise. 
Strai.  \br-Diod.  17. 

Brancbtllidbs,  a  chief  of  the  Boeotians. 
Pa/us.9jC.  13. 

Braiidas,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedemon, 
son  of  Tellus,  who,  after  many>great  victories  ' 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a  , 
wound  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe-  { 
nian,  had  besieged,  B.  C.  422.  A  superb  mon- 1 
nment  was  raised  to  his  memory.  Pans.  3,  c. 
fU.—T^ucyd.  4  and  b.—Diod.  5. 

Bra8Id£u,  festivals  at  Lacedsemon  in  honour 
of  Brasidas.  None  but  freemen,  bom  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  <ftiter  their  lists,  and  such  as 
were  absent  were  fined. 

Brennus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the 
river  AUia,  and  entered  their  city  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Romans  fled  into  the  capitol,  and 
left  the  whole  city  in  the  possession  or  the  ene- 
my. The  Ghiuls  climbed  the  Tarpeian  rock  in 
the  night,  and  the  capital  would  nave  been  ta- 
ken had  not  the  Romans  been  awikened  by  the 
noise  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
immediately  repelled  the  en  em  v.  Camilius, 
who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  coimtry,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Grauls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
their  destruction.  Iav.  5,  c.  36,  &c. — PUU.  in 
CamiU. 11.  Another  Qaul,  who  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  with  150,000  men  and 
15,000  horse,  and  endeavour^  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  troops,  by  the  god ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
B.  Cf.  278,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Delphians. 
Paus.  10,  c.  22  and  2i.— Justin.  24,  c  6,  &c. 

BRisf:is,  a  woman  of  Lyraessns,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  country  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
killed  in  the  fis^ht,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  time  after  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  faithful  to 
Achilles ;  and  when  Agamemnon  restored  her 
to  him,  he  swore  he  had  never  offended  her 
chastity.  Homer.  A.  1,  2,  SiC.^Ovid,  Heroid. 
3,  4e  AH.  Am.  2  and  Z.-~Prapttrt.  2.  el.  8, 20, 
and  28.— P<M«.  5,  c.  2L—BortU.  2,  od.  4. 

BBTAMiiicui,  a  son  of  Claudius  Cnsar  by 


Messalina.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  thniie  fai 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  AgrippinSy  and 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  His  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  night;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rain  washed  away  the  white  paint  which  the 
murderer  had  put  over  his  face,  so  that  it  i^ppear- 
ed  quite  black,  and  discovered  the  eflects  ofpoi- 
son.     T\icU.  Ann. — SutUn.  in  Ntr.  c.  33. 

BainfAUA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  ifi 
honour  of  Biscchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   They  were  first  instituted  by  Romulus. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius.  I.  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pris- 
cus.  1  he  father,  with  his  eldest  son,  were 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Lucius, 
unable  to  revenge  their  death,  j>retended  to  be 
insane.  The  artifice  saved  his  life ;  he  was 
called  Bru^U5  for  his' stupidity,  which  he^ow- 
ever,  soon  after  showed  to  be  feigned.  When 
Lucretia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brmns 
snatched  the  dagger  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
upon  the  reekinrtlade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  family.  His  example  animated  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authority  vested 
in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
families.  Brums,  in  his  consular  office,  made 
the  people  swear  the^  never  would  agam  sub- 
mit to  kingly  authont;^ ;  but  the  first  who  vio- 
lated their  oath  were  in  Ms  own  &mily.  His 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  to 
restore  the  Tarquins;  and  when  discovered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  their  Ei- 
ther, who  hiuLself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Sometime  after,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Brutus 
enraged  with  Aruns,  and  so  fierce  was  the  at- 
tacK,  that  thev  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  dead  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  received  as  in  triumph ;  a  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  over  it,  and  the  Roman  matrons 
showed  ^heir  grief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic.  FU^r.  1,  c.  9.— -Ltt».  I, 
c.  56, 1.  2,  c-  I,  Ajc.—Dionys.  Hal.  4  and  5.— 
C.  Nep.in  Attic,  S.—Evlrop.  de  Tlarq. —  Virg. 

Mn.  6,  V.  818.— PZtei.  in   Brut.  4-  Oct 

II.  Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Caesar's  murderer, 
wrote  three  books  on  civil  law.  He  followed 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by 
Pompey.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  he  was  be- 
sieged in  Mutina  by  Pompey,  to  whom  he  sur- 
rendered, and  by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  had  married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Gc, 

de  Oral.  c.  55.— PZttt  in  Brut. III.    His 

son  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
descended  from  J.  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
the  republican  principles  of  his  great  progenitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  to  the  side 
of  Pompey,  though  he  was  his  father's  murder- 
er, only  because  "he  looked  upon  bim  as  more 
just  and  patriotic  in  his  claims.  At  the  battle 
of  Pbarsalia,  Cossar  not  only  spared  the  life  of 
Brutus,  but  be  made  him  one  of  his  most  &ith- 
ful  friends.  He,  however,  forgot  the  favour, 
because  Caesar  aspired  to  tyranny.  He  con- 
spired with  many  of  the  most  illustriouscitiaens 
of  Rome  against  the  tvrant,  and  stabbed  him  in 
Poropey's  Basilica.  Brutus  retired  into  Greece, 
whara  he  gained  himself  many  firieBida  by  his 
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arms  as  well  as  bj  persaasicm,  and  he  waa  soon 
after  ])ttisued  thjther  by  Antonv,  whom  young 
Octavjus  accooipaiiied.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Philippi.  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  republican  army,  defeated  the  ene- 
my; bat  CasRius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  left, 
was  overpowered,  and  as  he  knew  not  the  situ- 
ation of  his  friend,  and  grew  desperate,  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  freedmen  to  run  nim  through. 
In  another  battle,  the  wing  which  Brutus  com- 
manded obtained  a  Wctoi^ ;  but  the  other  was 
defeated,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
42.  Anionv  honoured  him.  with  a  maenificent 
faneral.  Brutus  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his 
literary  talents,  than  his  valour  in  the  field. 
When  he  was  in  the  camp,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  lime  was  employed  in  reading  and  writing; 
and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 
under  continual  apprehensions,  Brutus  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  in  writing  an 
roiiome  of  Polybius.  He  was  intimate  with 
Cicero,  to  whom  he  would  have  communicated 
his  conspiracy,  had  he  not  been  apprehensive  of 
his  great  timiditv.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Cae- 
sar*;}  ghost  made  its  appearance  to  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would  meet  him 
at  Phihppi.  Brutus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cato.  C.  Nep.  in  AUic-^PaUrc.  3,  c. 
4a— P/tt/.  in  Brut.  Slc^Cos.  l.^Flor.  4. 
IV.  D.  Jun.  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers, who,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  was  de- 
serted by  the  legions  with  which  he  wished  to 
march  against  Antony.    He  was  put  to  death 

by  Antony's  orders,  though  consul  elect. 

V.  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 
Plut. 

BuBARis.     Vid.  AmipUas  1st. 

BucEpHJkLus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 
head  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  his  name 
{B»9i  Kt^X9i,  hovis  capiU.)  Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  be 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  his  master.  He 
was  present  in  an  engagement  in  Asia,  where 
be  received  a  heavy  wound,  and  hastened  im- 
mediately out  of  the  battle,  and  dropped  down 
dead  as  soon  as  he  had  set  down  the  king  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  ^ears  old  when  he  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  be  called  after 
his  name.  Plut.  in  Alex.  Curt.-^Arrian.  5,  c. 
Z.-Plin.  8,  c.  43. 

BocoLicA,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  most  famous  pastoral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschos,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Virgil.  The  invention  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetry,  is  attributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BuRRHua,  ApRAioua,  I.  a  chief  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  put  to  death  by  Nero. II.  A 

brother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Comraodus. 

BosA,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1000  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cannes.  >  Vol. 
3&X.  4,  c  a 

BusiRia,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lvsianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egjrpt,  Busiris  carried 
w  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot.  The 
hero  socm  diae&tangled  himself,  and  offered  the 


tyrant,  his  son  Amphidamns,  and  the  ndiiialcn 
of  his  cruelty,  on  tbe  altar.— ^Many  Egyptian 
princes  have  borne  the  same  name.  One  of 
them  built  a  town  called  Budrii,  In  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  where  Isis  had  a  tamoas  temple. 
Herodot.  3,  c.  59  and  %l.^Str^.  ll.—Ond. 
Ma.  9,  ▼.  133.  Heroid.  9,  t.  eB.—PUU.  in 
Thes.—ViTg.  G.  3,  v.  b.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

BuTEs,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycxn^ 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  by  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ervx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  called  Venus ;  henoe 
Eryx  is  often  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Virg. 
Mn.  5,  V.  372. 


Cadbius.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CfauA  Caia,  or  1  anaqoil.     Vid.  Tanaqwl. 

CfciLiA  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  G93, 
by  Gaecil.  Metellos  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  rhem  free 

exportation. Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 

U.  G.  656,  by  the  consul  GL  Csecilius  Metellus, 
and  T.  Didius.  It  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the 
people  m  one  question ;  and  that  every  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-days. 

C£ciLiANUs,  a  Lalm  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

CjbcTlii,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Caecas,  one  of  the  companions  of 
.£neas,  or  from  CaBcnlus,  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
who  built  Praeneste.  This  family  ^ve  birth  to 
many  illustrious  generals  and  patriots. 

CjecIlius,  CL.AUDIU8  kiDORVs,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3600 
yoke  of  oxen,  857,000  small  cattle,  and  600,000 

pounds  of  silver.    Plin.  33,  c  10. II.  Epi- 

ru.<;,  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  who  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  reading 

'to  Virgil  and  some  other  growing  poets. IIL 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  on  the  Servile  wars,  a  comparison  be- 
tween Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  an  aceonnt 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. IV.  Metel- 
lus. Vid.  MOelhis. V.  A  comic  poet,  ori- 
ginally a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  with 
his  freedom,  having  been  at  first  called  by  the 
servile  appellation  of  Suitius.  He  w&s  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  flourished  towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  having  survived  Ennius,  whom 
intimate  friend  he  was,  about  one  year,  which 
places  his  death  at  566.  We  learn  from  the 
prologue  u>  the  Hecyra  of  Terence,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivius,  the  principal  actor,  or 
rather  manager  of  the  theatre,  that  when  he 
first  brought  out  the  plays  of  Csecilius,  some 
were  hissed  offthe  stage,and  others  hardly  stood 
their  ground ;  but  knowing  the  fluctuating  for- 
tunes of  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  had  again  at- 
tempted ;  to  bring  them  forward.  His  nerseve^ 
ranee  having  gained  for  them  a  ftxil  and  unpre- 
judiced hearing,  they  failed  not  to  please ;  and 
this  success  excited  the  author  to  new  efforts  in 
the  poetic  an,  which  he  had  nearly  abandoned 
in  a  fit  of  despondency.  The  comedies  of  Gaa- 
oilins,  which  amounted  to  thirty,  are  all  lost,  so 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  can  be  foroMd 
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cbIj  from  the  critieisins  of  those  Latin  avthon 
who  wrote  before  they  had  perished.  Cicero 
Mames  the  improprieties  of  his  style  and  lan- 
guage. From  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustas,  we 
may  collect  what  was  the  popular  sentiment 
concerning  Cscilius  :— 

"  Vincere  CacUius  gravitate — 7V«i<»f«'affe." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  comic  aathor  conld 
be  more  grave  than  Terence ;  and  the  quality 
applied  to  a  writer  of  this  cast  appears  of  rather 
dimcnlt  interpretation.  But  the  opinion  which 
had  been  long  before  given  by  Varro  aflbrds  a 
flort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  expression 
— ^"  In  arffumentis,"  says  he, "  Csecilias  palmam 
poscit;  m  ethesi  Terentius."  By  graviUu 
therefore,  as  applied  to  Cecilius,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  understemd  the  grave  and  amcting^ 
plots  of  his  comedies ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed I7  what  VaiTo  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
"Patks  Trabea,  Attilias  et  Caecilius  facile 
moverunt."  Velleius  Paierculus  joins  him  with 
Terence  and  Afranius,  whom  he  reckons  the 
most  excellent  comic  writers  of  Rome — "  Dul- 
cesque  Latinileporis  facetiffi  per  Csecilium,  Te- 
rentinmque,  et  Afranium,  sud  pari  tetate,  nitae- 
ninL"  A  great  many  of  the  plays  of  Csecilius 
were  taken  from  Menander ;  and  Aulns  Gellius 
informs  us  that  they  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enough,  till,  being  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  tney  appeared  quite  tame  and 
disgusting,  and  the  wit  of  the  original,  which 
they  were  unable  to  imitate,  totally  vanished. 
HoraL  2,  fp.  1. 

Csncius,  I.  (Ct)  a  consul,  A.  U.  C.  498. 

n.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  465. III.  A  militaiy 

tribune  in  Sicily,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
to  rescue  the  Roman  army  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  C.  254.    He  escaped  with  his  life. 

CjELiA  Lrx,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  635,  by 
Oeelins.  a  tribune.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
proceeaings  before  the  people,  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, the  votes  should  be  given  upon  tablets,  con- 
trary to  the  exception  of  the  Casslan  law. 

Ccuua,  I.  an  orator,  disciple  to  Cicero.  He 
died  very  young.  Cicero  defended  him  when 
he  was  accused  by  Clodius  of  bein^  accessary  to 
Catiline's  comnpiracy,  and  of  having  murdered 
some  ambassaaors  from  Alexandria,  and  carried 
on  an  illicit  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  of  Me- 
tellns.     Orat.  pro  M,  Cal^Qnintil.  10,  c.  1. 

II.  Aurelianus,  a  writer  about  300  years 

after  Christ,  the  best  edition  of  whose  works  is 

that  of  Almeloveen,  Am.st  n22  and  1755. 

in.  L.  Antipaler,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome, 
which  M.  Brutus  epitomized,  and  which  Adrian 
preferred  to  the  histories  of  Sallnst.  Csslius 
flourished  120  Tears  B.  C.  Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  7. 
^CU.  13.  ad.'AUie.  ep.  8.— IV.  Tubero,  a 
man  who  came  to  life  after  he  had  been  carried 

to  the  burning  pile    Plin.  7,  c.  52. V.  Vi- 

hienu^  a  king  of  Etruria,  who  assisted  Romulus 

against  the  Csninenses,  Slc. VI.  Sabinus, 

a  writer  in  the  a^  of  Vespasian,  who  compo»- 
ed  a  treatise  on  the  edicts  of  the  curule  ediles. 

Cjhar,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family 
it  Rome,  either  because  one  of  them  kept  an 
tbpik«ia,  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 
Pmic  tongue,  or  because  one  was  bom  with  a 
thick  head  of  kair.  This  name,  after  it  had 
been  dignifiied  in  the  person  of  Julius  Cesar 
ttd  of  hisaneeeasora,  was  given  to  the  apparent 
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heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  em> 
perors.  The  twelve  first  Roman  emperors  were 
distinguished  by  the  suipame  of  Cesar.  They 
reigned  in  the  following  order :— Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nem 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Tiius,  and 
Domitian.  In  Domitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the 
family  of  Julius  Cesar  was  extinguished.  But 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  appellation  of 
Caianr  seemed  mseparable  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  the  Julian  family.  Suetonius  has 
written  an  account  of  these  twelve  characters  in 

an  extensive  and  impartial  manner. J.  C. 

Julius  Cesar,  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
son  of  L.  Cesar  and  Aurelia  the  daughter  of 
Cotta.  He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  SOD  of  JEneas.  When 
he  reached  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
the  year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambition,  and  endea- 
voured to  remove  him ;  but  Cesar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  changed 
every  day  his  lodgings.  He  was  received  inic 
Sylla's  friendship  sometime  after;  and  the  dic- 
tator told  those  who  solicited  the  advancement 
of  young  Cesar,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  man  who  would  prove,  some  day  or 
other,  the  ruin  of  their  countrV  and  of  their  liber- 
ty. When  Cesar  went  to  finish  his  studies  at 
Rhodes,  under  ApoUonius  Molo,  he  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  offered  him  his  liberty  for  30  tal- 
ents. He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re- 
venge their  insults ;  and  be  no  sooner  was  out  of 
their  power,  than  he  armed  a  ship,  pursued  them, 
and  crucified  them  all.  His  eloquence  procur- 
ed him  friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  ntaa- 
ner  in  which  he  lived  equally  served  to  promote 
his  interest  After  he  had  passed  through  the 
inferior  employments  of  the  state,  he  was  ap- 
pointed over  Spain,  where  he  signalized  himself 
by  his  valour  and  intrigues.  At  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  Crassos  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointed  for  the  space  of  fi^-e 
years  over  the  Gauls,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in 
marriage.  Here  he  enlarged  the  noundanesof 
the  Roman  empire  by  conquest,  and  invaded 
Britain,  which  was  then  unknown  to  the  Romas 
people.  He  checked  the  Germans,  and  soon 
after  bad  his  government  over  Gaul  prolooged 
to  five  other  years^  by  means  of  his  friends  at 
Rome.  The  ambition  of  Cesar  and  Pompey 
soon  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  (>esar*s 
petitions  were  received  with  coldness  or  indif- 
ference by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompey,  a  decree  was  passed  to  strip 
him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  opposed  it  as 
tribune,  fled  to  Cesar's  camp  with  the  news, 
and  the  ambitious  general  no  sooaer  heard  this 
than  he  made  it  a  plea  of  resistance.  On  •pre- 
tence of  avenging  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  sacred  office  of  tribune  in  the  ner- 
son  of  Antony,  he  crossed  tha  Rubieon,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  his  province.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declaratioa  of  war, 
and  Caesar  entered  Italy' sword  in  hand.  XTpoa 
this,  Pompey,  with  all  the  iVieDds  of  bberfy. 
left  Rome,  and  retired  to  DrrracKiom;  and 
Csesar,  after  he  had  snMvcd  all  Iial^,  in  W 
days,  entered  Boaie,  and  providad  hfaiitff  with 
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maaefinm  die  public  treasniy.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  conq;iiered  tlie  partisans  of 
Pompey,  imder  Petreius,  Alranios,  and  Varro ; 
aod,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  die- 
moTy  and  soon  aAer  consoL  When  he  left 
Rome,  he  went  in  quest  of  Pompey,  obsetTing 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  general  with- 
out troops,  after  having  defeated  troops  without 
a  general  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Fharsalia, 
B.  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  enraiged. 
Pompev  was  conquered,  and  fled  into  E^B^pt. 
where  he  was  murdered.  Caesar,  afler  he  naa 
made  a  noble  use  of  victory,  pursued  his  adver- 
sary into  Egypt,  where  he  for  some  time  foigot 
bis  fame  and  character  in  the  arms  of  Cleopa- 
tra. His  danger  was  ^eac  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  extricated  nimself  with  wonderful 
success,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power. 
After  several  conquests  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Caio,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey's 
sous  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  different  nations,  Glaul,  Alexandria. 
PoQtus,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  was  created 
perpetual  dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at 
an  end ;  his  uncommon  success  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  senators, 
among  whom  was  Brutus,  his  most  intimate 
friend,  conspired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  pierced  with  33  wounds,  the  i5th  of  March, 
B.  C.  44,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He  re- 
ceived, as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
from  Anemidorus,  which  discovered  tne  whole 
conspiracy  to  him ;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
ing of  what  might  have  saved  his  life.  When 
he  was  in  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
obnerved  to  gaze  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  recollection  that  that 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  The  learn- 
ing of  Caesar  deserves  commendation  as  well 
as  his  military  character.  He  reformed  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  foueht  his 
battles;  and  the  composition  has  been  aamired 
for  the  eleeance  as  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  style.  This  valuable  book  was  nearlv  lost ; 
ud  when  Casar  saved  his  life  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  his 
ahip^  with  his  arms  in  one  hand  and  his  Com- 
mentaries in  the  other.  Besides  the  Gallic  and 
Civil  wars,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
now  lost  The  history  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  attributed  to  him  by  some, 
ud  by  others  to  Hirtius.  His  qualities  were 
such  that  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be 
cott^ueror,  and  in  every  republic,  master ;  and 
to  his  sense  of  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  to  his  ambition,  we  are  to  attribute  his 
saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
village  then  second  at  Rome.  It  was  after  his 
cooqnest  over  Phamaces  in  one  day,  that  he 
OMense  of  these  remarkable  words,  to  express 
jMolcrity  of  his  operations :  FiriH,  vidi.  viH, 
OiBsar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  to 
^ntitine's  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  his  fondness 
wrdis^ipated  iMsores  which  made  his  cotmtry- 
inen  say  that  he  WIS  the  husband  of  all  the 
?^nM  at  Rome^  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  It 
»  ftid  that  he  oonqaered  300  nations,  took  800 
^es,  and  defeated  three  mfllions  of  men,  one  of 
vlg^mmdM  Add  of  battle.    P^mi.  7,  c.  OS, 


says  that  he  could  en^y  at  the  same  line,  hk 
ears  to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write, 
andliis  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Cflesar's  Commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
by  Or.  Clarke,  fol.  Lond.  1713;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  Greek  trapslation,  4to.  1737; 
that  of  Oudendorp,  3  volumes,  4to.  !«.  Bat. 
1737 ;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8va  L.  Bat  1636. 
Sutton  <f*  PUU,  v»  vUd. — Dio. — Appiam.-^ 
Or0sius.^JHod.  16  and  eel.  31  and  37.—  Virg, 
G.  1,  v.  466.--Oot^.  Mt.  15,  v.  783.— Afer«£. 

-^Plor,  3  and  4. II.  Lucius,  was  father  to 

the  dictator.    He  died  suddenly,  when  putting 

on  his  shoes. IIL  Octavianos.    Vid.  ilngtu- 

tna. IV.  Caius,  a  tragic  poet  and  orator, 

commended  by  Cic  »»  Br%i,  His  brother,  C. 
Luciusjwas  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  hjn»- 
self,  the  party  of  Sylla.    They  were  both  put  to 

death  by  order  of  Marius. V.  Lucius,  an 

uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  proscribed  by  AugustnsL 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  Vy  J.  Cssar 

in  his  youth. Two  sons  of  Agrmpa  bore 

also  the  name  of  Caesars,  Cains  and  i4Uciai, 
Vid.  Agrippa. 

Cjbsarion,  the  son  of  J.  Caesar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13, jproclaimed  bjr 
Antony  and  his  mother,  king  of  ti^rus,  Egypt, 
and  Coelosyria.  He  was  put  to  death  five  years 
after  by  Augustus.  Suei.  in  Aug.  17,  and  Cm. 
58. 

CjBiONnjs,  Maziuds,  was  banished  tram 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  &c.     DacU.  15,  Aim.  c.  71.  • 

Caius  and  Cau,  a  praenomen  very  common 
at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revers- 
ed C,  it  implied  Caia.    Q^vlUil.  1,  c.  7. 

Calabd,  Ct  called  abo  Smymsus^  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  14  books,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homers  Iliad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  The  best  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  book,  are,  that  of  Rhodoman,  13mo. 
Hanover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Dausqueius, 
and  that  of  Pauw,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1734. 

Calamus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  being  sick, 
in  his  83d  year,  he  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  he  mounted,  decked  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  king 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fireo, 
Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say :  "  No,**  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  you 
again  in  a  very  short  time."  Alexander  died 
three  months  after  in  BabyloiL  Strab.  15. — 
dc,  de  Div.  1,  c  S3.— Airum.  4*  Pint,  in  Alex, 
^^lian.  3,  c.  41, 1.  5,  c.  6.— FoJ.  Mkc  1,  c  8. 

Calcbab.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CALfiNUs,  La  fiimeus  soothsayer  of  Etmria, 

in  the  age  of  Tarqnin.    Pltn.  28,  c.  3. II. 

A  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  army.  After  Caesar's 
murder,  he  concealed  some  that  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs,  and  behaved  with  great 
honour  to  them.    Pbit.  in  Cos, 

CAunrnSj  (M.)  I.  an  orator  and  pretorian, 
who  died  m  the  civil  wars,  Ac.  C€a.  Bttt. 
Civ.  1,  c.  8. ^IL  L.  Julius,  a  man  remark- 
able for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  char* 
acter,  his  learning,  and  poetical  abilities.  He 
was  proscribed  by  Yolimmius,  but  delivered  bf 
Atticus.  C.  Nip.  in  AUie.  13. 
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CiiiauLA,  C.  the  emperor,  received  this  sur- 
name from  his  wearing  id  the  camp,  ihe  Caiiga, 
a  military  covering  iur  the  leg.-  He  was  son 
of  GrermaDicusby  Agrippioa,  and  giandson  to 
Tiberias.  During  me  hrst  eight  months  of  bis 
reign,  Rome  experienced  universal  prosperity  ; 
the  exiles  were  recalled,  taxes  were  remitted, 
and  profligates  dismissed ;.  but  Caligula  soon 
became  proud,  wuiiion,  and  cruel.  Ue  built  a 
temple  to  himseU',  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
placed  on'the  images  of  the  gods,while  he  wished 
to  imitate  the  thunders  and  power  of  Jupiter. 
The  siaiues  of  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rome  would  sooner  forget  her  virtues  in  their 
absence ;  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  encouraged 
roguery,  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters, 
and  established  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  oHen  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 
people  to  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
D^  a  monopoly  of  corn ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub- 
jects, ne  often  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one 
head  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  to 
strike  it  off.  WUd  beasts  were  constantly  fed 
in  his  palace  with  human  victims;  and  a  fa- 
vourite horse  was  made  highpriest  and  consul, 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  valuable  trappings  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  Caligifla 
built  a  bridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ; 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyrannical,  nad  not  Chaereas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  ngain^  his  life, 
with  others  equally  tired  with  his  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  offered  with  impunity  to 
the  persons  and  feeling  of  the  Romans.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
January  fi4ih,  in  hLs  *29ih  year,  at) or  a  reign  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D.  41.  It  has 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  but  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
derstood from  hrs  attempts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
tings of  Horner  and  of  Virgil.  Dio'.S'ueton. 
in  vita. —  Tacit.  Ann. 

Cau.a9,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  Diod.  17. 
II.  Of  Cas.sander  against  Polyperchon.  Id. 

Calmas,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Diod.  12. 'II.  A  son  of  Trmenus,  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  a.ssistance  of  his  bro- 
thers.   Apollod.  2,  c.  6. III.  A  Greek  poet, 

son  of  Lysimachns.  His  compositions  are  lost. 
He  was  sumamed  Schoenion,  from  his  twisting 
ropes  (ftx'^t¥oi)  through  povert}'.     Athcn.  10. 

IV.  A  partial  historian  of  Syracuse.    He 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
well  rewarded  bv  Agathocles,  because  he  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.    Atiuen,  12. — 

IHonijs. V.  An  Athenian,  greatly  revered 

for  his  patriotism.    Herodot.  C,  c.  121. VI. 

A  soothsayer. VII.  An  Athenian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 
took,  &c. VIII.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 
rated Cimon  from  prison,  on  condition  of  mar- 
rying his  sister  and  wife  Elpinice.    C.  Ncp.  and 

PhU.  in  dm. IX.  An  historian,  who  wrote 

an  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho. 

Calucerus,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia. 

Calliclgs,  an  Athenian,  whose  house  was 


not  searched  on  accoont  of  his  recent  mama^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  after  the  money  grr- 
en  by  Harpalus,  &c.    PlfU.  in  DewMsik, 

Callicratks,  l.an  Athenian,  who  seized  up- 
on the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  up- 
on Dion  whei^  be  had  lost  his  popularity.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  aons  of  Dionysius,  after 
reigning  thiileen  months.    He  is  called  CdUif- 

pus  by  some  authors.     C  A<y.  in  Di»n. 

11.  An  officer  intiusied  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Susa  by  Alexander.     Cwri.  5,  e. 

2. III.  An  artist,^  who  made,  with  ivory, 

ants  and  other  insects  so  small  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved 
some  of  Houoer's  verses  upon  a  grain  of  milleL 
PLin.  7,  c.  ^X.—.&ian.   V.  U.  1,  c.  17. 

CALLicRATinAS,  I.  a  SpoTtaD,  who  succeeded 
Lvsander  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Methymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  un- 
der Conon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  Arginusffi,  in  a  naval  baule,  B.  C  40& 

Diod.    \Z.--Xen^k.  Hist.    Q. IL   One  oi 

the  four  ambassadors  sc&t  by  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  to  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  their  alli- 
ance with  Alexander.    Curt,  3,  c.  13. 

Callidius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  ooo- 
temporary  with  Cicero,  who  spe«ks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation.  Cic,  in  Bnd,  274.— 
Paterc.  2,  36. 

CALUMAcnus,  I.  an  historian  and  poet  of  Gy- 
rene, son  of  Battus  and  Mesatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermoc rates  the  grammarian.  He  had,  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  a'nd  had  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
among  hLs  pupils,  whose  ingratitude  obliged 
Callimachus  to  lash  him  severely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  the  name  of  Sis.  (]  Vid.  ApoUo- 
niiu^.)  The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  tli& 
piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120  books  on  famous 
men,  besides  the  treatises  on  birds ;  bittof  all  his 
numerous  compositions,  only  31  epigrams,  an 
eleg}',  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  extant ; 
the  Sest  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Emestas. 
2  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1761,  and  that  o(  Ynlcani- 
us,  12mo.  Antwerp,  1584.  Propenins  styled 
himself  the  Roman  CaUimachns.  The  precise 
time  of  his  death,  as  well. as  of  his  bmh,  is 
unknown.  Propert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  65. — Cic,  7\tfc 
1,  c.  Si.—Horat.  2,  ep.  2,  v.  KB.^QuintiL  10. 

c.  1. II.  An  Athenian  general,  killed  in  the 

battle  of  Marathon.  His  bodv  was  found  in 
an  erect  posture,  all  covered  with  wounds 

Plut. ni.  A  Colophonian,  who  wrote  the 

life  of  Homer.    PlfU. 

Callimf.don,  a  partisan  of  Phocionat  Athens, 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

Calltnus,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  have  firtf 
invented  elegant  poetry,  B.  C.  776.  Some  o< 
his  verses  are  to  be  found  in  Stobeos.  iUirs. 
^Slrab.  13, 

Callipatira,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife 
of  Callianax,  the  athlete,  went  di^cuised  in 
man's  clothes,  with  her  son  Pisidorus,  to  ibc 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidorus  was  deehu^ 
ed  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  joy,  and  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
'  not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
!  The  victory  of  her  swn  obtained  her  release; 
and  a  law  was  instantly  made  which  forbade 
'  anv  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.  Bams.  6^  c. 
6,  i.6,  C.7. 

Calliphon,  I.  a  painter  of  Samoa,  famoos  lor 
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Us  hiacoricftl  pieees.    FUh.  10,  c.  96. II.  A 

philasopheTr  who  made  ihe  tumtnttmbpnuni  con- 
sist in  pleasure  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 
This  system  was  opposed  by  Cicero.  QuasL 
Acad.  4,  c.  131  and  139.    de  Offic  3,  c.  1 19. 

Calliphron,  a  celebrated  dancings- master, 
who  had  Epnminondas  among  bis  pupil:^.  C. 
IVep.  in  Kpan, 

Callipus,  or  Cauppcs,'  I.  an  Athenian,  disci- 
ple to  Plato.  He  destroyed  Dioii,  &c  Vid. 
Callicrales.  C.  Nep.  in  Dion. — ^11.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  wroie  a  history  of  Orchomenos. 

PttHS.  6,  c.  aS>. 111.  A  ))hilosopher.     Diog. 

U  3Sf». IV.  A  general  ut'  the  Athenians 

when  the  QaoLs  invaded  Qreece  by  Thermopy- 
\m.    Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

Callbtbia,  a  festival  at  Lesbcw,  during  which 
all  the  women  presented  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jano^  and  the  fairest  was  rewarded  in  a 
pablic  manner.  There  was  also  au  insiitutiuu 
of  the  same  kind  among  the  Parrhasians,  first 
made  by  CypseUis,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
with  the  first  orize.  The  Eleans  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  lairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  be  dedicated  to 
Minerva. 

Callisthemes,  I.  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  in  ten  books,  beginning 
torn  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece, 
down  to  tne  plundering  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 

by  Philomelus.    Diod.  14, II.  A  man  who, 

with  others,  attempted  to  expel  the  garrison  of 
Demetritts  from  Athens.    PMyttn.  5,  c.  17.— 

III.  A  philosopher  of  Olynihns,  intimate  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  friend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  d  i  vine 
honours  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  conspiracy,  mutilated,  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts, dragged  about  in  chains,  till  Lysimachus 
me  him  poison,  which  ended  together  his  tor- 
tures and  nis  life,  B.  C.  338.  None  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant.  Cwrt.  8,  c.  6. — Pint.  in. 
AUx.—Arrian.  4. — JusHn.  1*2,  c  6  and  7. 

IV.  A  writer  of  Sybaris.— — V.  A  freedman 
»f  Lncullus.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  poison  to 
his  master.    PltU.  in  Liictdl. 

Callistomicus,  a  celebrated  statuary  at 
Thebes.    PaiM.9,  c.l6. 

CALUSTRATUfl,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed 
general  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  against 

Liced^raon.     />i#rf.  15. II.  An  orator  of 

Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminonda.s,  the  most 
eloquent  of  his  age. III.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, with  Whom  Demosthenes  made  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  after  he  had  heard  him  plead. 

XtMpk. IV.  A  Greek  historian,  praised  by 

T>iojvf$.  Hal. V.  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris-, 

tophanes.  ^ 

Caluxemus,  I.  a  general  who  perished  by 
famine.— II.  An  Athenian,  imprisoned  for 
passing  sentence  of  death  upon  some  prisoners. 
.   Diod.Vi. 

CALpnmiNiA,  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julias  Caesar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous 
to  her  husband^s  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
n>of  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
been  stabbed  in  her  arms;  and  on  that  account 
she  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
home.  After  Csesar's  murder,  she  placed  hersel  f 
toder  the  patnmage  of  M.  Antony.  Swet.  in  Jul. 


CALPHURNros  BRffHA,  I.  a  noble  Ronuin,  bribed 
by  Jugurtiia.    It  is  said  that  he  murdered  his 

wives  when  asleep.     Pliit.  27,  c.  2. II.  Cras- 

sus,  a  patriciau,  who  went  with  Regulus  against 
the  Massyli.  He  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  'as 
lie  attempted  to  plunder  one  of  their  towns,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrificed  to  Neptune. 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  tell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calphurnius  return- 
ed victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  herself. 
III.  A  man  who  conspired  against  the  em- 
peror Nerva. IV.  Galeyianus,  son  of  PihO, 

put  to. death,  &c     TacU.  Hist.  4,  c.  11. , 

V.  Piso,  condemned  for  using  seditious  words 

against  riberius.     Taeil.  Hist-.  4,  c.  21. VI. 

Another,  famous  for  his  abstinence.    Vol.  Max. 

4,  c.  3. VII.  Titus,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

Sicily,  in  the  age  of  Dioclesian,  seven  of  whose 
eclogues  aro  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  written  on 
huntinsr.  Though  abounding  in  many  beauti- 
ful lines,  they  are,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  elegance  and  simplic iiy  of  V irgil.  T he  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kempher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1728. 
VIII.  A  man  surnamed  Prugi,  who  com- 
posed Annals,  B.  C.  130. 

Calpurnia,  or  CALPnaaNiA,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibuli,  Plammne,  Cxscnnini,  Aspreoates,  &c. 
PUn.  in  Ntitn^ 

Calpurnia,  and  Calphurnia,  Lrx,  was  en- 
acted A.  IT.  C.  604,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guiltv  of  using  bribes,  &c.     Cic.  de  Off.  2. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  Ihe 

gods  by  her  father,  who  was  advised  to  do  it,  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri. 

PliU.  in  Parall. II.  A  woman  who  killed 

herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was 
murdered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  Paterc. 
2,  26. in.  The  wife  of  J.  Cffisar.  Vid.  Cal- 
phurnia.  IV.  A  favrmrite  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  &c.     T^iL  Ann. 

Calusidius,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Oer- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  stab 
himself  with  his  own  sword,  Calusidius  offered 
him  hLs,  observing  that  it  wjls  sharper.  T\icit. 
1,  Ann.  c.  35. 

Calvas,  Corn.  Licivtcs,  a  famous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Csesar 
and  Pompey,  and  disputed  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence with  Cicero.  Cic.  ep. — Horai.  1,  Sal. 
10,  V.  \9. 

Cambyses,  I.  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  He  conquered  E^gypt,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  E?yplian.«». 
that  he  killed  their  god  Apis,  and^  plunderea 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  take  Pelu- 
sium,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  num- 
ber of  cats  and  dogs;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  to  kill 
animals  which  they  reverenced  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Cambjrses 
afterwards  seiit  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  de- 
stroy Jupiter  Ammon\s  temple,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians  and  JBthiopians.  He 
killed  his  brother  SmerdisfVom  mere  suspicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  skin  he 
nailed  on  the  jndgment-'seat,  and  appointed  hj.^ 
son  to  succeed  him,  telling  him  to  remember 
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wtawhtfltt.  HedMofaflMlliroaBdheluid 
given  himself  with  his  sword,  as  he  mounted  on 
honeback ;  and  the  Egyptians  observed,  that  it 
was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  woonded 
their  god  Apis,  and  that  therefore  he  was  visited 
by  the  hand  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened 
fi&l  years  before  Christ.  He  left  no  issae  to 
ancceed  him,  and  his  throne  was  nsorped  by  the 
magi,  and  ascended  by  Darios  soon  after.  B^ 
roda,  %  SL  Ac-JiuUn.  1,  c  9.— Ka<.  Max,  6, 

c.  3. II.  A  person  of  obscnre  orispn,  to  whom 

king  Astyages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been  terrified  by 
dmms  which  threatened  the  loss  of  his  crown 
^  the  hand  of  his  daughter's  son,  had  taken 
this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandane's  son,  de- 
throned mm  when  grown  to  manhood.  Bbto- 
dot.  1,  c  46,  107,  ftc.-^AiJf»n.  1,  c.  4. 

CAMBt^NUs,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.     Ooid,  4, 

CB  PofiJL  el.  16,  V.  19. Some  of  the  family  of 

the  Camerini  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
as  citizens,  as  well  as  for  their  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whom  was  Snlpicius,  commissioned 
l^  the  Roman  s^ale  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.    Jwo.  7,  v.  90. 

Camilla.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Camllus,  I.  (L.  Furins,)  a  celebrated  Ro> 
man,  called  a  second  Romulus  from  his  services 
to  his  conntrv.  He  was  banished^by  the  people 
for  distribumg,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
he  had  obtained  at  Veii.  During'  his  exile 
Rome  was  besieeed  by  the  Qwj^m  under  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
got their  ingratimde,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
3w,  after  he  had  been  five  times  dictator,  once 
censor,  three  times  interrez,  twice  a  military 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
quered the  Hemici,  Volsci,  Latini,  and  Etru- 
rians;  and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veil  When  he  besieged  Falisci,  he  rejected, 
with  proper  iodimation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  had  betrayed  into  his  hands  the 
sons  or  the  most  worthy  citizens.  PUti.  in  vUd. 
—lAv.  b.^Plor.  1,  c.  lZ.^Di0d.  H.—Virg. 

Mn,  6,  V.  825. II.  A  name  of  Mercury. 

III.  An  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

CAwhssAREs,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  to  Datames.    C.  Nep.  in  Dot, 

Camm^,  a  woman  of  Gtolatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sinetus  upon  his  mur- 
derer Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrying  him,  aceordmff  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  on  pre- 
tence of  illnessr    Pohan.  3. 

CampAna  Lbx,  or  Julian  agrarian  law,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Csssar,  A.  tJ.  C.  691,  to  divide 
adrae  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspb,  and  pANCAsra,  a  beautiful  con- 

eobine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  king  gave  to 

ApeUes,  who  had  fkUen  in  love  with  ner  as 

ha  drew  her  picture.    It  is  said  that  firom 
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this  beaoTr  the  paintor  copied  tha 
charms  of  hja  ^ 
c.  la 

CAMTLOcnMin,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  haumn 
by  Cssar  for  his  military  abilities.  Cka  BalL 
0.7,  C.67. 

Candacb,  a  qneed  of  iEthioiaa,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorioos  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.     8be  was 
blind  of  one  eye.    Pftn.  6^  c.  2SL^Di».  M.- 
S^ab.  17. 

CANnAVLEs,  or  MTBsnjoa,  son  of  Myrsos, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidn  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  naked 
to  Qyges  one  of  his  minhiters ;  and  the  queen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Gvges  to  mni^ 
der  her  husband,  718  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Ailer  this  murder,  Gyges  married  the 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Justin,  1,  c. 
l.^Heroda.  1,  c.  7,  Ac,—Plut.  Sympk. 

CANBpndau,  f^vals  at  Athens  in  hononr 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  marriageable  women  (^%red  small 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cane^kera;  whence  stames  representing  wo- 
men m  that  attitude  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation.    Cic,  in  Kerr.  4. 

Canicdlabeb  Dus,  certain  days  in  the  som- 
mer,  in  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  inflncnce 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  more  warm 
during  its  appearance.    MamliMs. 

CANinins,  a  tribune  who  proposed  a  law  to 
empower  Pompey  to  eo  onlv  with  two  lietors,  to 
reconcile  Piolemy  and  the  Alexandrians.  Pka. 
in  Pomp, 

C.  CANiNiua  Rdhlds,  a  consul  with  J.  Cmsar 
after  the  death  of  Trebonius.  He  was  consul 
only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  he  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day; 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Home  was  greauj 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  had  not 
slept  during  the  whole  time  of  his  oonsnlship. 
Cic.  7,  ad  f\im,  ep.  33.— Pte<.  tii  Cat, 

Canistivs.  a  Lacedaemonian  courier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  m  <»ie  day.    Plin.  7,  c  90. 

Cantos,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporair  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  merry  that  he 
always  laughed.    Mart.  1.  ep.  69l 

Cantrarub,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyoo. 
Paus.  6,  c.  17. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

Canulbius,  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  310,  who  mad«  a  law  to  render 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  piebeians 
to  intermarrv.  It  orcuLined,  also,  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  yeariy  chosen  from  the 
plebeians.    Liv.  4,  c  3,  Ac^PUr,  1,  e.  17. 

CantJsids,  a  Greek  Ustorian  imder  Ptolemy 
Auletes.    PhtL. 

CANimns  TiBERnnTs,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
pleifwho,  like  Cicero,  ftirionsly  attacM  Antonj 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  sa- 
tire cost  him  his  life.    Pittereul.  9,  e;  61 

IT.  A  Roman  actor.    Plul.  in  BruL 

CapIneus.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Capeli^,  I.  an  elegiac  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 

Cssar.    Ovid,  de  Poni,  4.  el.  16,  v.  36 XL 

Manianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  400,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Merewy  aad 
PhilolosT,  and  in  praise  of  the  lib«nl  aits.  The 
best  ediuon  is  that  of  Walthardwl,  dn»,  Bens, 
1763. 
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GtfiTO,  L  the  VDdeoC  Patercolw,  who  joibp 
ed  Afrippa  against  Ct9asva.^PaUreml.  3»  c 
€9.— ^it  Fonieins,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  to 
settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.  M^raL  1, 
iSW.  6,  T.  Sfi.— -UL  An  historian  of  Lycia, 
who  wrote  an  aocoont  of  Isauria  in  eight 
books.. 

Capitouni  Ldm,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who  presenred  the 
capitol  from  the  Qauls. 

CApiTOLiifus,  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Diocle- 
sisn's  reign,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
df  Yerus,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Qordians,  Ac 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

CApaicoRinRt,  a  sign  of  the  xodiac,  in  which 
appears  98  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  Amalttoa,  which 
fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
it  is  Psin,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  When 
the  sun  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
the  longest  night  in  the  year.  Munil.  3  and  4. 
-^Btrat,  %  o£  17,  v.  19.— I^giik  lab.  196.  P, 

jL%c  sa 

CiPBinalLiB,  a  day  sacred  to  Vulcan,  on 
which  the  Athenians  offered  him  money.  PUn. 
11,  c.  15. 

Cafts  Syltius,  a  Irin^  of  Alba,  who  reigned 
twennr-eight  years.    Diomffs,  Hal.^  Virg,  jBn. 

CiaAcricuB,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  conquer- 
ed by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Ceesar,  A.  I>.  47. 
TacU.  Aim.  19,  c.  33  and  37. 

Ciaiifus,  L  one  of  the  HeracUdes,  the  first 
▼ho  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, B.C.  814.  He  took  Edessa  and  reigned 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  establish- 
mg  and  strengthening  the  goTemment  of  his 
Bcwly-founded  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  bjr 
Perdiceas.  JutUn,  7,  c  l.—'Paierc.  1,  c.  6. 
IL  A  general  <^  Alexander.    OuH.  7. 

CAaAUSius,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
yean,  A.  D.  993. 

Carbo.  I.  a  Roman  orator,  who  killed  himself 
because  he  could  not  cnrb^he  licentious  man- 
ners of  his  countrymen.    Cic.  in  Brut. IL 

Cneus,  a  son  of  the  orator  Carfoo.  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marius,  and  after  the  death  of  Cin- 
•a  succeeded  to  the  (pveoiment  He  was  kill- 
ed in  Spain,  in  his  third  consulship,  by  order  of 

Pompey.    Vol.  Max.  9,  c  13. 111.  An  ora- 

tor,  son  of  Carbo  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  desirous  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
military  discipline.    Cic,  t4»  Bml, 

GARdNUB,  I.  a  tn«ic  poet  of  Agrigentum,  in 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon.    He  wrote  on 

the  rape   of  Proserpine.    Diod,  5. II.  A 

man  of  Rhegium,  who  exposed  his  son  Agatho- 
cles  on  account  of  some  uncommon  dreams  dur- 
mg  his  wile's  pregnancy.    Diod.  19. 

UABdmiB,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.    lAu^n.  9,  ▼.  536. 

CABimia,  (M.  Anrelius,)  a  Roman  who  at- 
tempted to  succeed  his  fkther  Cams  as  emperor. 
He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  and  cruel- 
ties. Dioelesian  defeated  him  in  Dalmatia,  and 
he  was  killed  by  a  soldier  whose  wife  be  had 
debauched,  A.  D.  968. 

CAaMBNTALEs,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Carmeotat  celebrated  the  11th  of  January, 
near  the  Pisrtai  Carmentalis,  below  the  capitol. 
This  loddsM  was  tntraited  to  render  the  Ro- 


man matrons  piolifte  and  tfaair  taboon  eaigr. 
£Av.  1,  c.  7. 

CARNalDBB,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrenein  Af- 
rica, founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  new 
Academy.  The  Athenians  sent  him,  with  Dio> 
genes  the  stoic  and  Critolaus  the  penpatetic, 
as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  B.C.16&  The  Bo* 
man  youth  were  extremdr  fond  of  the  company 
of  these  learned  philoeo^ban;  and  when  Caiw 
neades,  in  a  speech,  had  gi^en  an  aoeorate  and 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  in  ano* 
ther  speech  confuted  aU  the  arguments  he  had 
advanced,  and  apparently  given  no  existenoe  to 
the  virtue  he  had  so  much  commended:  a  re- 
port prevailed  ail  over  Rome,  that  a  Grecian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  Inr  his  words 
the  rising  generation,  that  thev  rargot  their 
usual  amusements  and  ran  mad  afiernhiloBO- 
phy.  When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,  he  gave  immediate  audience  to  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
missed them  in  haste,  expressing  his  uprehen* 
sion  of  their  corrupting  tne  opuiions  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  whose  only  profession,  he  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Cameades  de- 
nied that  any  thinff  could  be  perceived  or  under* 
stood  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  a  universal  suspension  of  assent 
He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  198. 
CicadAUie.  19,  ep.  93.  de  Oroi.  1  and  9.— Pfta. 
7,  c.  30.— Z.ac«afi^tu5,c.  14— Fa<.iliu^8,e.a 

Cabnoa,  a  festival  observed  m  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  piurticnlarly  at  Sparta, 
where  it  was  first  instituted,  about  675  B.  C. 
in  honour  of  ApoUo  sumamed  Gsmsia.  It 
lasted  nine  da^,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  livmg  in  camps  among  the  aneients. 

CABporadaus,  an  actor  greatly  esteemed  by 
Domitian.    Mafiial.—Mv.  6,  v.  198. 

Cariunatbi,  Sacoimn,  a  poor  but  inge- 
nious rhetorician,  who  came  firom  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
especially  against  tyrannical  power,  ex^oaea 
him  to  Califfula's  resentment,  who  banished 
him.    Juv.  7,  v.  906. 

Carvizjus,  I.  a  lung  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Caesar's  naval  station  by  order  of  CasslTe* 
lai^nus,  dtc.  Cos.  BdL  Q.  5.  c  99.— «1L 
Spurius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  largt  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  fhmi  the  Bamnites,  and 

placed  it  in  the  capitoL    PUn,  34,  c.  7. IIL 

The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife  during 
the  space  of  above  600  years.  This  was  for 
barrenness,  B.  C.  931.  Dumfs,  Hal.  9.— Fal. 
Max.  9,  c.  1. 

Cards,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  who  succeeded 
Probus.  He  was  a  prudent  and  active  general ; 
he  conquered  the  Sarmatians.  and  oontinned  the 
Persian  war  which  his  predecessor  had  coin- 
menced.  He  reigned  two  jrears,  and  died  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  waagoteg  in  an 
expedition  against  Persia,  A.  D.  981.  He 
made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  NumerianiH. 
Caesars;  and  as  his  many  virtues  had  promtoed 
the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  a  god  after 
death.  Eutrop, U.  One  of  those  who  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  rock  Aomift,  by  order  oC 
Alexander.    Ci$ri.  8,  c.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  Csssar's  assassins,  who  gave 
him  the  first  blow.    PhU,  in  Cat. 

Cassanpbr,  son  of  Antipater,  made  hiiaelf 
master  of  'M'^fti^ffniy  nftet  hit  f  ' 
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where  ht  reigned  for  18  yetrt.  He  mar- 
ried Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander^  to 
strengthea  himself  on  his  throne.  Olympian, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  Alexander's  young 
chiMren ;  and  therefore  she  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions of  Cassander,  who  besieged  her  in  the 
town  of  Pydna,  and  put  her  to  death.  Roxane, 
with  her  son  Alexander,  and  Barsena,  the  moth- 
er of  Hereules,  both  wives  of  Alexander, 
shared  the  fate  of  Olympiasi  with  their  chil- 
dren. Antigonus,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
Qpon  friendly  terms  with  Cassander,  declared 
war  against  him ;  and  Casaander,  to  make  him- 
self equal  with  his  adversary,  mfide  a  league 
with  Lysimachus  and  Seleucns,  and  obtained  a 
memorable  victory  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He 
died  three  years  alter  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater.  killed  his  mother,  and  for 
this  unnatural  murder  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strengthen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
from  Asia.  Demetrius  took  advantage  of  the 
invitation,  and  put  to  death  Alexander,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pans.  1,  c. 
fH^-^Diod.  X^.^-Justin.  13,  13,  &c. 

Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, was  passionately  loved  by  A^llo,  who 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire. She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity ;  and  as  soon  as  sue  had  received  it,  she 
slighted  Apollo.  The  god,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, declared  that  no  credit  or  reliance  should 
ever  be  put  upon  her  predictions,  however  true 
and  faitnful  they  might  be.  She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Trojans  as  insane,  and  she  was 

^  even  confined,  and  her  predictions  were  disre- 
garded. She  was  courted  by  many  princes 
during  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  ns  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  and  was 
assassinated  by  his  wife  Clytemncstra.  *  Cassan- 
dra shared  his  fate,  and  saw  alt  her  prophecies 
but  too  truly  fulfilled.  Vid.  Asamemium.. 
JBickyl.  in  Agam.-^Hamtr.  II.  13,  v.  36.3.  Od.  4. 
"Bv/fiM.  fab.  117.—  Vire.  .Kn.  2,  v.  246,  Ac— 
Q.  Calab,  13,  v.  A^l.—Eurip.  in  lYoad^-^Paus. 
1,  c.  16, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Camia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  Ca.ssius  Lon- 
ginus,  A.  U.  C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned 
or  deprived  of  military  power  was  permitted  to 

enter  the  senate-house. Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Cavius,  the  pnetor,  to  choose  some  of 
the  plebeians  to  be  admitted  amons:  the'  patri- 
cians.  Another,  A.  U.'C.  616,  to  make  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived upon  tablets    Cic.  in  £<«2.—— Another, 

,  A.  U.  C.  967,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 

'  tories  taken  from  the  Hemici,  half  to  the  Roman 

people  and  half  to  the  Latins. Another, 

enacted  A.  XT.  C.  596,  to  grant  a  consular  power 
to  P.  Anicius  and  Octavius  on*  the  day  they 
triumphe(^  over  Macedonia.    Liv. 

CAsaioDORrs,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6rh  century.  H^  died  A .  D.  56*2,  at  the 
age  of  100.  His  works  were  edited  by  Chand- 
ler, 8vo.  London,  1782. 

\      CAaBTsi.AUMoa,  a  Briton  invested  with  sore- 
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reign  authority  when  J.  Caaaar  made  a  deactnt 
upon  Britain.     Cos.  BeU.  G.  &,  c.  19,  dbc. 

Cassius,  (C.)  I.  a  celebrated  Roosan,  whomAde 
himself  known  by  being  first  quaestor  loOrassiis 
in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  from  which 
he  extricated  himself  with  uncotnmon  address. ' 
He  followed'  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and  when 
CsBsar  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  Cassias  was  one  of'those  who  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  si.ster  of  Brutus,  and  with 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life,  on  account  of  his  op- 
pressive ambition ;  and  before  he  stabbed  C«- 
sar,  h>  addressed  himself  to  the  staitue  of  Pom- 
pey. When  the  provinces  were  divided  among 
Csesar's  murderers,  Cassius  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  party  had  lost  ground  at  Rome, 
by  the  superior  influence  of  Augu.stus  and  M. 
Antony,  he  retired  to  Philippi,  with  his  friend 
Brutus  and  their  adherents.  In  the  battle  that 
was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded was  defeated,  and  his  camp  was  plan- 
dered.  In  this  unsuccessful  moment  he  suddm- 
ly  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  losses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  himself.  Fearful  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  run  him  through,  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounds  to 
Csesar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  « If  he  was  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.  Some  of  his  letters  are  still 
extant  among  Cicero's  epistles.  He  was  a  strict 
follower  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  He  was 
oflen  ^oo  rash  and  too  violent ;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  ine  prevailing  advice  of  Cassius.  He 
is  allowed  by  Paterculus  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Caesar's  murder  be 
dined  at  the  house  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  hnd  then  a  dagger  concealed  in  bis 
bosom ;  Yes,  (replied  he.)  if  you  aspire  to  tyran- 
nv.    Sueton.  in  Ctrs.  <f«  A«e. — Pltil.  in  BnU.  4" 

Cm.      PMtrc.  2,  c.  46A7>ffl.  40. II.  A 

Roman  citizen ,  who  condemned  his  son  to  death 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  tbc 

state.     Vol.  Slax.  5,  c.  8. III.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  to  di- 
minish the  influence  of  the  Roman  nobilitr. 
He  was  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consnl- 

ship. IV.  One  of  Pompev^s  officers  who, 

during  the  civil  wars,  revoltea  to  Caessar  with  10 

ships. V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  geniu?. 

He  was  killed  bv  Yarns  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  bis  satirical  writings. 
His  fragments  of  Orpheus  were  found,  and 
edited  some  time  after  bv  the  poet  Statins.  Bo- 
rai.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  62.-^^ — VI.  Spurius,  a  Ro- 
man, put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring 
to  tvranny,  after  he  had  been  three  limes  con- 
sul, B.  C.  485.    Diod.  11.— TW.  JMfer.  6,  cf 

VII.  Brutus,  a  Roman,  who  betrayed  bis 

country  to  the  Latins,  tfnd  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Pallasj  where  his  fkiher  confined  him,  and  he 

was  starved  to  death. vm.  Longinus,  an 

officer  of  Caesar  in  Spain ,  much  disliked.   Cos, 

Alex.  c.  48. IX.  A  consul,  to  whom  TiV 

rius  married  Drusilla,  daughter  of  GaiDRDieiB. 
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Sitttfm,  in  V4l,  c.  57. ^X.  A  lawyer,  whom 

Nero  put  to  death  because  he  bore  the  name  ol' 

J.  Casar's  murderer.     SuU.  in  Ntr,  37. 

XL  h.  Hemina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  an- 
nals at  Rome.    He  lived  A.  U.  C.  608. 

XIL  Lnciosi  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  execution  of  the  law  has  rendered  the 
words    Cassiaai  judices   applicable    to   rigid 

jndgesK.     Cic^  pro  Rose.  c.  «K). XIII.  Lod^- 

Dtts,  a  critic.    Vid.  Limginus, XIV.  Lucius, 

a  conml  with  C.  Marius,  slain,  with  his  army, 

by  the  Gauls  Seiu)nes.    Appian.  in  Celt. 

XY .  M.  Scasva,  a  soldier  of  uncommon  valour, 

in  Caesar's  army.     Vol.  Maok  3,  c.  2. XVl. 

An  officer  under  Aurelius,  made  emperor  by 
his  Noldieis,  and  murdered  three  months  ai\er. 
X  VII.  Felix,  a  physician  in  the  ace  of  Ti- 
berius, who  wrote  on  animals. X  vlll.  Se- 

verus,  an  orator,  who  wrote  a  severe,  treatise  on 
illustrious  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  2Sth  year.  Vid.  Sererus.  The  family 
of  the  Cassii  branched  into  the  surname  of  Lon- 
ginus,  VisceUinus,  Brutus,  &c. 

CAffnuTiUB,  a  governor  of  Placentia,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Marios.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  2. 

Catagooia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Eryx.     Vid.  Anagogia. 

Catgnes,  a  Persian,  bv  whose  means  Bessus 
was  seized.    Curt.  7,  c.  43. 

Catienus,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Horace's  age. 
Hor.  2,  .S^.  3,  V.  61. 

CAiiuNA,  L.  Seroics,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
descended  of  a,  noble  familv.  When  he  had 
squandered  a  way  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Romans,  as  dissolute  as  himself,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasur}%  and 
set  Rome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  murder;  and  Catiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  on  seeing  five  of 
his  accomplices  arrested,  retired  toGraul,  where 
his  partisans  we're  assembling  an  army;  M'hite 
Cicero  at  Rome  pnoished  the  condemned  con- 
spirators. Petreius,  the  other  consul's  lieutenant, 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troops,  and 
routed  them.  Catiline  was  killed  in  the  engas:e- 
ment,  bravely  fighting,  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, B.  C.  63.  To  violence  offered  to  a 
vestal,  he  added  the  innrder  of  his  own  brother, 
for  which  he  would  have  suffered  death,  had 
not  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It 
has  been  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  other 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable.  Sallusl  has 
written  an  account  of  the  conspiracv.  Cic.  in 
Catil—  Vire.  .Kn.  8,  v.  668. 

Cattos,  (M.)  L  an  Epicurean  philasopher  of 
Insubria,  who  wrote  a  treati.se,  in  four  books,  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  mmmuM  bonum, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  teneLs  of 
Epicurus.  But  as  he  was  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Epicurean  philosophv,  he  has 
been  ridicaled by  Horat.^  Sai.A.-^Quintii.  10, 
c  I.— -XL  Vestinns,  a  military  tribune  in  M. 
Antony's  army.    Cic.  Div.  c.  lb,  23. 

Cato,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  familv,  ren- 
dered illustrioas  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman,  afier wards  called  Censarius^  from 


his  having  exercised  the  office  of  Genoor.  Bb 
rose  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  the  first 
battle  he  ever  saw  was  against  Annibal,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  where  he  behaved  with  un- 
common valour.  In  his  quaestorship  under  Afri- 
canus  against  Canhage,  and  in  his  expedition  in 
Spain  agaihst  the  Celtiberians,  and  m  Greece, 
he  displayed  equal  proolis  of  his  courage  and 
prudence.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
temperance ;  be  never  drank  but  water,  and  was 
always  satisfied  with  whatever  meats  were  laid 
upon  his  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  an^ry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introd  nciion  of  ine  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy ; 
and  he  ollen  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  B!o- 
mans  would  be  certainly  ruined  whenever  they^ 
began  to  be  infected  with  Greek.  It  appears,' 
however,  that  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  made 
hiuLself  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
univensallv  deemed  so  strict  in  his  morals,  thai 
Virgil  makes  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  He 
repented  only  of  three  things  during  his  life : 
to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  go  by  land, 
to  have  passed  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  told 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  In  Cicero's  age  there  were 
150  oratidhs  of  his,  besides  letters,  and  a  cele- 
brated work  called  Origines^  of  which  the  first 
book  gave  a  history  of  the  Roman  monarchy; 
the  second  and  third,  an  account  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Italy;  the  fourth,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fitlh  of  the  second  Punic  war; 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  history  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  Lusitanians, 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Galba.  Some  fragments  of 
the  Origines  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
.supposititious.  Cato's  treatise,  De  Re  rusticd, 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Ant.  Plant. 
1590;  but  the  best  edition  of  Cato,  &e.  seems 
to  be  Gesner's,  2  vols.  4to.  Lire.  1735.  Calo 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  about  150  B.  C; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  in  his  treatise  on  old  age  as  the 
principal  character.  Plin.  7,  c.^14. — Plutarch 
&  C.  N&pos  have  written  an  account  of  his  life. 

Cic.  Acad.  <f»  rfc  Senect.  dec. II.  Marcus,  the 

!«on  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
^mylius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and, 
though  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends, 
and  with  their  assistance  renewed  the  battle, 
and  recovered  his  sword.  Plnl.  in  Ca/.— III. 
A  coura^eoiLs  Roman,  grandfather  to  Cato  the 
censor.  He  had  five  horses  killed  under  him  in 
battles.  Phil,  in  Cat. IV.  Valerius,  a  gram- 
marian of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  in  the  time  of 
Svlla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  many  noble  pu- 
pils, and  wrote  some  poems.     Ovid.  2,  TYist. 

1^  V.  436. V.  Marcus,  sumamed  UUeensis 

from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  great  grandson  to 
the  censor  of  the  same  name.  The  early  yirtiies 
that  appeared  in  his  childhood  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  man ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestly  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stab 
the  tyrant  Sylla.  He  was  austere  in  his  morals, 
and  a  .strict' follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  stoics; 
he  was  careless  of  his  dress,  often  appeared  bare- 
footed in  public,  and  never  trayellea  but  on  fooc 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troops  in  the  c^iacity 
of  a  commander,  his  removal  was  nnivenal^ 
lamented,  and  deemed  almost  a  public  loss  by 
I  h  is  afi*ectionate  soldiers.  EUs  fcmdneas  for  can- 
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ioar  «if  M  gMly  that  thtf  ▼«neit7  of  Cato  be- 
came profc^oiAL  Inhi8V«BtstoliufrieDds,he 
wished  to  give  as  little  molestation  as  possible ; 
and  the  importoning  civilities  of  king  Dejotanis 
80  displessed  him,  when  he  was  at  his  cooiti  that 
he  hastened  awav  from  his  presence.  He  was 
TeiT  jealous  of  toe  safety  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public, and  watched  carefully  over  the  conduct 
of  Pompey,  whose  power  and  influence  were 
mat  jEIe  often  expressed  his  dislike  to  serve 
the  oSce  of  a  tribune;  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  corrupted  principles  apply  for  it,  he  offered 
himself  a  candidate  to  oppose  him,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tribuneship.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line he  supported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  that  the  conspirators  were  capitally  pun- ' 
uhed.  When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  de- 
creed for  five  Tears  to  Csbsbst,  Cato  obeerred  to 
the  senators  that  they  had  introduced  a  tyrant 
into  the  ci^tttol.  He  was  sent  lo  Cyprus  against 
Ptolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  who 
hoped  tnat  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  his  reputation.  But  his  prudence  extri- 
cated him  from  every  danger.  Ptolemy  submit- 
ted, and.  after  a  successful  campaign,  Cato  was 
receivea  at  Rome  with  the  most  distinguisbiog 
honours,  which  he,  however,  modestly  declined. 
When  the  first  triumrirate  was  formid  between 
Ossar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  independ- 
ent spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  ^9op\e  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  after  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  was  made  praetor,  but 
he  seemed  rather  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  bv  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  ayiplied  for  tne  consulship,  but  could 
never  obtain  it  When  Caesar  had  passed  the 
Rubicon,  Cato  advised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey:  and  when  his  advice  bad  been  com- 
plied witn,  he  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr^ 
rachium,  wfaere^  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  15  cohorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Cato  took  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Scipio.  He  refused  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  in  Aftrica,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
When  Scipio  had  been  defeated,  partly  for  not 
paying  regard  to  Cato's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
nimself  in  Utica ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  a  siege,  when  Caesar 
approached  near  ibe  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ; 
and  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  conqueror's 
hands,  he  stabbed  himself,  after  he  had  read 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
B.  C.  46,  in  the  fiOth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attilia,  a  woifian  whose  licentious 
oonduct  obliged  him  to  divorce  her.  Afterwards 
he  united  himself  to  Martia,  daughter  of  Philip. 
Hortensiiis,  his  fHend,  wished  to  raise  children 
hfMaitia,  and  therefore  obtained  her  from  Cato. 
After  the  death  of  Hortensins,  Cato  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Ro- 
«BS,  who  observed  that  Biaitja  had  entered  the 


WMse  of  HorfennQS  very  poor,  but  returned  to 
the  bed  of  Cato  kMded  with  treasures.  It  was 
rvad  that  Cato  always  appeared  in  monm- 
ahd  never  laid  dnwn  at  his  meals  since  the 
Bonhpey,  btil  always  sat  down,  contrary 
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lothe  ciMtom  of  tbeRoauma,aaif  denMsad  wilk 
the  recollection  thattbe  sapporters  or  repoblican 
liberty  were  decaying.  Pfntareh  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life.  lAtcm.  1,  v.  196,  Ac— 
Vol.  Mix,  fly  c.  lOl— Ami  3,  od.  SI.— Hr^. 

^t^  6,  V.  841, 1.  8,  V.  670. YL  A  son  of 

Caio  of  Uticn,  who  was  killed  in  a  batde  after  he 
had  acquired  much  honour.  PhU.  t»  Cat.  Mm. 
Catullus,  C.  or  d.  VALaaius,  I.  was  nearly 
contemporary  with  Lncretins,  having  come  into 
the  world  a  few  yeaars  after  him,  and  taving 
survived  him  but  a  short  period.     This  de- 

Sint  poet  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in 
e  territory  of  Verona,  but  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  of  Birmio,  which 
projects  into  the  Lake  Benacns,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversv.  The  former  o|an- 
ion  has  been  maintained  by  Biaflei  and  Bayte, 
and  the  latter  by  Gyraldus,  Schoell,  Fuhrmann. 
and  most  modem  w riters.  The  precise  period^ 
as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of  Catullus,  is  a 
topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  Acoordingto 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  bom  in  66S, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  667  or  668. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  pecimiaiy  cir- 
cumstances, he  adopted  the  usual  Roman  mode 
of  re-establishing  a  diminished  fortune,  and  ac- 
companied Cains  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia,  when  he  was 
appointed  praetor  of  that  provinee.  His  sitoa- 
tion,  however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  lost  a  be- 
loved brotner,  who  was  long  with  him;  a&d 
whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  verses  never 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  back 
to  Rome  with  a  suittered  ccmstitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart  *  From  the  period  of  his  return 
to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of 
licentious  amours,  in  the  capital  or  among  the 
solitudes  of  Sirmio.  The  Efusebian  Chronicle 
places  his  death  in  696,  and  some  writers  tx  it 
m  706.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must 
have  survived  at  least  till  7108,  as  Cicero^  in  his 
letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against  C«sar  and 
Mamurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Caesar  in  that  vear.  The  distracted  and  un- 
happy state  of  nis  country,  and  his  dmguA  at 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Mem- 
mius, were  perhaps  sufficient  excuse  lor  shun- 
ning political  empldyments ;  bm  what  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee. His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  or  hn  vari- 
ous passions.  Ad  Pasaerem  l>sWtf.— This  ad- 
dress of  Catullus  to  the  favourite  sparrow  of  his 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
always  celebrated  as  a  model  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance, hi'  NupHas  Jidim  M  JmiUiL  These 
a'^  the  three  very  celebrated  epithalandams  of 
Catullus.  The  first  is  in  honourof  the  nnptisls 
of  Julia  and  Manlius,  who  isgenerally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aulus  ManliusToruoatos,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  aescendaat  of 
one  of  the  most  noble  patrician  fiunitiea  in  Rome. 
This  poem  has  been  Entitled  an  epithalaaiinm 
in  most  of  the  ancient  editioos,  nut  Mnreto 
contends  that  this  in  an  fanpronsr  appdlatKn, 
and  ithat  it  should  be  inseribed  OanSm  N^ 
Hale.  *  An  epithalamitii,'  he  tm,  *  wis  sap- 
posed  to  be  song  by  the  vl^gte  men  tkelvids 
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bad  retired  to  the  ouptml  chamber,  whereas  in 
this  poett  an  earlier  part  of  the  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated and  descrioed.'  Carmen  Nuptiale. — 
Some  paits  of  this  eptthalamium  have  been 
taken  from  Theocritus,  particnlarly  from  his 
eighteenth  Idyl,  where  the  Lacedaemonian 
maids,  companions  of  Helen,  sing  before  the 
bridal-chamber  of  Menelaos.  This  second  nup- 
tial hymn  of  Catulios  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  above  poem,  being  also  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  orManlius  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  the  tormer  were  supposed  to 
besimg  or  recited  in  the  person  of  the  poet, 
who  only  exhorted  the  chorus  of  youths  and 
virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  strain.  But 
here  these  bands  contend,  iu  alternate  verses ; 
the  maids  descanting  on  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tages of  a  single  life,  and  the  lads  on  those  of 
marriage.  The  young  men,  companions  of  the 
bridegroom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  rising  of  the  evening  star  of  love.  The 
maids  who  had  accompanied  the  bride  to  her 
husband's  house,' approached  thie  youths  who 
had  just  left  the  bridegroom,  and  they  commence 
a  very  elegant  contention  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  star,  which  the  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
to  characterize  as  a  cruel  planet.  Thev  are  si- 
lenced, however,  by  the  youths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  such  enemies  to  Hesper  as  the^r  pretend 
to  be.  Then  the  maids  draw  a  beautiful,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  unblemished  virgin  and  a  delicate  flower  in 
a  garden : — 

'  UifLos  im  Uf^  secretm  nasciimr  hortis,  ^ 
JgnoUis  pecori,  nuUo  ammdtus  aratro, 
Qmm»  mtUcerU  aurte^Jirmat  sol^  edunai  tmber  t 
MuUi  iUum  jmeri,  muUa  optavere  pueUa. 
Idem  cum  ietmi  ca/rpku  defloruU  wigvif 
NuUi  iUuM  jmeri^  wuUa  opUsoere  fmeUa. 
Sic  virgo  dvm intada ituvnet^  turn cara mis;  ted 
Cum  casium  amisUf  poUiUo  cofpore^Jlorem^ 
Nee pueris  jucmidd  tiumelj  nee  cara  pwellis.* 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  disdained  to  trans- 
plant this  exquisite  flower  of  song.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  imitation  is  one  by  tne 
prince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italy,  in  the 
first  canto  of  his  Orlando.  De  AH.— The 
story  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  tne  mythological  emblems.  The  mble  was 
explained  by  Porphyry :  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian afterwards  invented  and  published  an  alle- 
§ory  of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
le  volnntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  In  the  literal  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fable  seems  an 
unpromising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  indeed,  there  is  no  example  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rious poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
wL<%  tne  only  ^)ecimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  the 
Gralliambic measure;  so  called,  because  sung  by 
Gain,  the  effeminate  votaries  of  Cybele.  The 
Bomans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  GreeKs,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
thej  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
and  have  poared  forth  bat  few  dithyrambic  lines. 
The  genius  of  their  language  and  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical  I 
and  imitative  character,  were  trnfayonrable  to 
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(he  composition  of  snch  bold,  fignratite,  and  dis- 
curaive  strains.  They  have  left  no  verses  which 
can  be  strictly  called  dithyrambic,  except,  per- 
ha^,  the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  of  Seneca. 
If  not  perfectly  dithyrambic,  the  numbers  of 
the  Mis  of  Catullus  are,  however,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  distraction  and  enthusiasm.  The 
violent  bnrsts  of  passion  are  admirably  aided  by 
the  irresistible  torrent  of  words,  and  by  the  ca- 
dence of  a  measure  powerfully  denoting  mental 
agony  and  remorse.  In  this  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Catul- 
lus is  no  longer  the  light  agreeable  poet,  who 
counted  the  kisses  of  his  mistress,  and  called  on 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  ideas 
are  full  of  fire,  and  his  language  of  wildnesi : 
he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra- 
pidity, and  enthusiasm,  so  different  from,  his 
usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  from  that  of  all  Latin 
poets,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  some  ancient  Greek  dithy- 
rambic, of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phre nsy.  The  employment  of  longf  com- 
pound epithets,  which  consti^iily  recur  m  the 
Mis^  is- also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greek  dith^rambics ;  it  being  supposed  that 
such  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  were 
most  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthtt- 
siasm.  Anacreon,  in  his  thirteenth  ode,  alludes 
to  the  lamentations  and  transports  of  Atis,  as 
to  a  well-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  Catullu.%  was  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  probaoly  of  Greece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parents,  sailed  with  a  few  com- 
panions, to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  hur- 
ried to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  great  goddess 
Cybele;  there,  struck  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  service  of  that . 
divinity;  and.  snatching  the  musical  instru- 
ments used  in  ner  worship,  he  exhorted  his  com- 
panions, who  had  followed  his  example,  to  as- 
cend to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the'poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Phry- 
gian goddess  through  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woods  and  mountains,  till  at  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  asleep,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tranquillized  in  some  mea- 
sure by  a  night's  repose,  Atis  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  his  situation ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretchedcon- 
dition,  he  pours  forth  a  complaint  unrivalled  m 
energy  and  pathos.  Gibbon  talks  of  the  differ- 
ent emotions  produced  by  the  transition  of  Atis 
fVom  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss ;  but,  in  fact, 
his  complaint  is  not  soberly  pathetic — ^to  which 
the  Galliambic  measure  woidd  be  little  suited : 
it  Is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
pression of  mental  agony  and  bitter  regret  in 
the  wide  compass  of  Roman  literature.  Bpi' 
thalamiim  Pelei  et  7%etidis.— This  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
Catullus.  It  displays  much  accurate  descri^ 
tion,  as  well  as  pathetic  and  impassioned  inci- 
dent Catullus  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  his 
commentators  seem  determined  that  hi^  h«t 
poems  should  be  considered  as  of  Greek  'anPttk' 
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tkn.  I  do  Bot  believe,  how«v«r,tlMUtlie  whole 
of  ihii  enfthalamium  was  taken  from  anyoOe 
poetof  dreeoe,  as  the  Ccnna  BertfUMes  wasfttMO 
CaUimachns;  bat  the  author  undoubiedly  bor- 
rowed a  great  deal  from  various  writers  of  that 
country.  The  proper  subjject  of  this  epiihala- 
nium  is  the  festival  held  in  Thessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  but 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  con- 
taining the  slory  of  Ariadne.  De  Coma  Bere- 
mUtt,  IS  translated  from  a  production  of  Calli- 
mnchus,  of  which,  only  two  dtstichs  remain, 
one  preserved  by  Theon,  a  scholiast  on  Araius, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  ApoUonius  Rho- 
ditts.  The  poem  of  Catullus  has  some  foults, 
which  may  oe  fairlv  attributed  to  his  pedantic 
model— 4  certain  obscurity  in  point  ofdiciion, 
and  that  ostentatious  display  of  erudition,  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
Doets.  The  Greek  original,  however,  beiog 
lost,  except  two  disiichs,  it  is  imposKible  to  in- 
stitate  an  accurate  comparison ;  but  the  Latin 
appears  to  be  considerably  more  diffuse  than 
the  Greek,  The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Greek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  constellation  called  Ctma  Be- 
renices^ It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  (Euergetes,)  vowed  the  con- 
secration of  her  locks  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  husband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
successfal,  from  a  military  expeiliiion  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Assyrians.  The 
king  having  returned  according  to  her  wish, 
ana  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  fictions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zepbyms,  the  son  of  Au- 
rora, and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
up  to  heaven,  and  thrown  them  into  the  lap  of 
Venus,  by  whom  they  were  set  in  the  sky,  and 
were  soon  aAer wards  discovered  among  the  con- 
stellations b}'  ConoD,  a  court  astronomer.  But 
though  the  poem  of  CaTIimachus  may  have  been 
seriously  written,  and  gravely  read- by  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Catullus  often  ap- 
proach to  something  like  pleasantry  or  per  si- 
fiage :  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
neroic,  and  remind  us  strongly  of  the  Rave  of 
ike  Lock.  Much  dispute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  epigram- 
matic productions  of  Catullus,  and  those  of 
Martial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  epigram,  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinanr  thought  with  some  word  or  expression, 
which  formed  a  point.  Of  the  three  great  tri- 
umvirs of  Latin  literature,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sias,  and  Murelus,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  his  successor,  as  the  wit, of*  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  a  scoffer  and  buffoon,  while 
the  two  former  award  the  palm  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  as  an  epi- 
grammatist, Martial  is  infinitely  superior  to 
Catullus ;  but  it  is  not  on  his  epigrams  that  the 
fame  of  Catullus  rests;  he  owes  his  reputalion 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrilb  on  the  heart-strings. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  melodious  expressions,  which  seem 
to  flow  fVom  the  heart  without  ^tudy  or  preme- 
ditation, which  has  rendered   him  the  most 

^nraceful  of  poets. 11.   A  man  sumamed 

VrbUarius,  was  a  mimographer.     Jufo.  13,  v. 
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CAtOuw,  GL  LMTAmia,  L  wtenl  wiU^  300 
ships  during  the  first  Punic  war  againat  the  Car- 
ihagmiaiw,  and  destroyed  600  of  their  ships  un- 
der Hamilcar,  near  the  £gales.  Tius  ceichcat- 
ed  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war.r— IL  An 
orator,  distinguished  also asa  writer  o^epigrams, 
and  admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  coHeagne  of  Marias, 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time:  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  triumph  over  the  Ciigbri.  He  was, 
by  his  colleague's  order,  suffocated  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning  coals.    Iauma, 

2,  V.  174.— P^.  in  Aturio, HI.  A  Aoman 

sent  by  his  coimtrymen  to  carr^  a  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi,  from  the  spoils  taken  from 
Asdrubal.    Liv.  27. 

Cebes,  a  Theban  philosopher,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Bocrales,  B.  C.  405.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  moments,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote ;  but  more  particularly  by  his  tables,  which 
contain  a  beautiful  and  afiectmg  pictnre  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  gr«U  splendour  of  sentiment.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  Cebes,  from  hisioiy. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xenophon  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  which  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are 
those  of  Gronovius,  dvo.  1689 ;  and  Glasgow, 
12mo.  1747. 

Cboinna,  A.  a  Roman  knight  in  the  interrst 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swal- 
lows, and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corremoded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicero.  Plin.  10, 
c.  34.— CY£.  15,  ep.  66.     Orat.  29. 

CECRdpiojB,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, more  particularlv  applied  to  those  who 
were  descenaed  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropidc 
was  oflen  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuous action  in  the  field  of  battle.  Vtrg.  £%, 
6,  V.  21.— Orzii.  7,  Mel.  671. 

Cecrops,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  1556  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reisned  over  part  of  the 
country,  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncor 
livated  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drev 
them  from  the  country  to  inhabit  twelve  smnll 
villages  which  he  had  founded.    He  gave  them  ' 
laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  amuof  I 
them  the  worship^  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adoration  in  Egypt.    He  married  ibf  | 
daughter  of  Actaeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  vas  i 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.    He  taught  I 
h  is  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  instrncifd 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  6ie  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.    It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
and  offered  him  sacrifices.    After  a  reign  of 
50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polishing  the  minds  o^  his  snb- 
jecLs,  Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughters, 
A  glaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded bjr  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  constrr- 
Some  time  after,  Theseus,  one  of  his  succession 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  villages  which 
he  had  established  into  one  city,  to  which  iht 
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of  iihens  was  glTen.  Vid.  Atkena.  ] 
Some  anthon  have  described  Cecrops  as  a 
monster,  liaif  a  man  and  half  a  serpent;  and 
this  fitUe  is  expiained  by  .the  recollection  that 
he  was  master  of  two  langnages,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian;  or  that  he  had  command  over  two 
ooantries,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Others  explain 
it  by  an  allasion  to  the  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  inhabitants  concerning 
marriage  and  the  anion  of  the  two  sexes.  Paus. 
1,  c  ^^Sirab.  'd.—Jusiin.  8,  c.  ^.—Herodot.  8, 
c.  44.-4poWtfrf.3,  c.  14.— Owrf.  Met.  11,  v.  561. 

•^Hfgin.  fab.  166. 11.  The  second  of  that 

Dame  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  and  saceeasor  of  Erecbiheus.  He  married 
Metiadosa,  the  sister  of  Dndalos,  by  whom  he 
had  Pandion.  He  reigaed  40  years,  and  died 
1307  B.  C.    Ap0lUd.  3,  c.  15.--Paut.  1,  c.  & 

CauER,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Severus,  nnder- 
took  to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  burning 

of  Rome.    TacU.  Ann.  15,  c.  43. II.  A  man 

called  Fabius,  who  killed  Remus  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romulus. 
Otnd.  FoA.  4,  y.  83T—Plnt.  in  Romid. 

GsLERaa,  300  of  the  noblest  and  stronge^ 
voQths  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Romulus  to  be  his 
hody  {Tuards,  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain 
was  called  T^ibumus  Celerum.    Lav,  1,  c.  15. 

Crlsos,  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
secoad  century^  to  whom  Luciao  dedicated  one 
•f  bis  compositions.  He  wruie  a  treatise  against 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
tamed  by  Origen. II.  Com.  a  physician  in 

the  age  of  Tiberius,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  besides  treatises  on  agriculture,  rheto- 
ric, and  military  affairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsas  At  medicind  are  the  8vo.  L.  Bat.  174(), 
and  that  of  Vallart,  l*2mo.  Paris  apod  Didot, 

1772. III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 

warned  against  plagiarism,  I,  ep.  3,  v.  15,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epistle  for  his 
foibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre- 
«er7ed. IV.  Juventins,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domiiian. V.  Titus,  a  man 

proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  265,  against  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

CRfwoREs,  two  maj[:i«5trates  of  great  authority 
tt  Rome,  first  created  B.  C.  443.  Their  office 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
sioa^  of  every  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes 
Their  power  was  also  extended  over  private 
faaiilies-„theypuniAed  irregularity,  and  inspect- 
ed the  management  and  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth.  They  could  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  every  citizen,  and  even  degrade  a  senator  from 
all  his  privileges  and  honours,  if  guilty  of  any 
extravai?ance.  This  punishment  was  generally 
executed  in  passinof  over  the  offender's  name  in 
calling  the  list  of  the  senarors.  The  office  of 
imblic  censor  was  originallv  exercised  by  the 
tings,  acrvius  Tutlius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
first  established  a  cfn-nw,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  come  to  be  resristered,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  his  residence,  his  name, 
his  quality,  the  number  of  his  children,  of  his 
^ants,  estates,  and  domestics,  &c  The  ends 
of  the  census  were  very  saltitary  to  the  Roman 
republic.  They  knew  their  own  strength,  their 
•Wlity  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
troopsjornuae  a  tribute.    It  was  required  that 


every  knight  should  be  possessed  of  400,000  ses- 
terces, to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
order ;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  800,000  sesterces. 
This  laborious  task  of  numbering  and  reviewing 
the  people  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
more  poweif  ul,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi- 
zens was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  un- 
able to  make  the  census,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business.  After  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  cen- 
sors, were  elected.  They  remained  in  office  for 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  made  a  lustra- 
tion in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  This 
space  of  time  was  called  a  hulrum^  and  ten  or 
twenty  x'ears  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  lustrti.  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  unaltered,  the  Romans, 
jealous  of  their  power,  abridged  the  duration 
of  their  office ;  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C 
420,  by  Mamercus  .£milius.  to  limit  the  time 
of  the  censorship  to  18  montns.  After  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  nad  been  consuls;  their 
office  was  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erful, than  that  of  the  consuls :  the  badges  of 
their  office  were  the  same,  but  the  censors 
were  not  allowed  to  have  lictors  to  walk  before 
them  as  the  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  his  colleague 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  censor  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  unfortunate  event  to  the  republic 
The  emperors  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  execute  their  office- 

Censorinus,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  services  to  the  state,  to  assume  the 
imperial  pttrple  by  the  sold  iers.  by  whom  he  was 

murdered  some  days  after,  A.  D.  270. XL 

A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
De  die  natali,  is  extant,  best  edited  in  8vo.  by 
Havercamp,  L.  Bat.  1767.  It  treats  of  theWrtk 
of  man,  of  vears,  months,  and  days. 

Census,  t)ie  nnmbering  of  the  people  ofRome, 
.performed  by  the  censors,  a  censeo.  to  value. 

Vid.  Cens&res. A  god  worshipped  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consns. 

Cbntumviri,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and, 
though  105,  they  were  alwavs  called  Centun^ 
virs.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  180,  and  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  praetor  sent  to  their  tribunal  causes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally^ 
summoned  by  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  chiefest'^among  them  ;  and  they  assembled 
in  the  Bv;ilica,  or  public  court,  and  had  their 
tribunal  distinguished  by  a  spear  with  an  iron 
head ;  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Boiia  yudicifufi;  their  sentences  were  verr 
impartial,  and  without  appeal.  Cie.  de  OraH.  1, 
c.  2S.^(iutnHl.  4,  5,  and  ll.—PUn.  6.  ep.  33. 

CentCria,  a  division  of  the  people  among 
theRoinans,  ooni^tingofahtmarM.  TbeRo- 
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i  people  we»  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  iribfe  into  10  curiae.  Servius 
TuUius  made  a  census:  and  when  he  liad  ihe 
place  of  hahttation,  name,  and  profession  of 
every  citizen,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men, 
all  able  to  bear  arotSi  he  divided  them  into  six 
classes,  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  80  centuries,  40  of  which  wer^conv- 
posed  of  men  from  the  age  of  45  and  upwards, 
appointed  to  guard  the  city.  The  40  others 
were  young  men  from  17  to  45  vears  of  age, 
appointed  to  go  to  war,  ^nd  fight  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  They  were  to  be  worth  1,100,000  asses, 
a  sum  equdvalent  to  1800  pounds  English  money. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  consisted 
each  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  which  were 
composed  of  the  more  aged,  and  the  others  of 
the  younger  sort  of  people.  They  wer^  to  be 
'^oith,  in  the  second  class,  IbJOOOasseSt  or  about 
mi  In  the  third,  50.000,  about  8M. ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  35,000,  or  ai)out  40^.  The  fifth  class 
consisted  of  30  centuries,  three  of  which  were 
carpenters  by  trade,  and  the  others  of  different 

¥ofession8,  such  as  were  necessary  in  a  caipp. 
hey  were  to  be  worth  11,000  asses^  or  about 
18i^.  The  sixth  class  contained  only  one  cen- 
turia,  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the  jpoorest 
citizens,  who  were  called  Proletarii,  as  their 
only  service  to  the  slate  was  procreating  chil- 
dren. They  were  also  called  capiU  £evuft,as  the 
censor  took  notice  of  their  person,  not  of  their  es- 
tate. In  the  public  assemolies  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  at  the  election  of  public  magistrates, 
or  at  the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vote  by  centuries;  whence  the  assembly 
was  called  camitia  ceuturiata.  In  these  public 
assemblies,  which  were  never  convened  only.by 
the  consuls  at  the  permission  of  the  senate,  or 
by  the  dictator,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
some  of  the  people  appeared  under  arms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  foreini  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  assemblies, its 
advantages  were  enlarg'ed  upon  in  a  harangue; 
after  which  it  wns  exposed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  city  three  market-days,  that 
the  people  mi^ht  see  and  consider.  Elxposing 
it  to  public  view,  was  called  proponere  tegerHj 
and  explaining  it,  promxdgare  legem.  He  who 
merely  proposed  it,  was  called  laUnr  legis ;  and 
be  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wished  it  to  be  enforced,  was  called  auetor 
legis.  When  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  the 
aognries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  the  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  centuries,  that 
their  votes  might  be  gathered.  They  gave  their 
.  YoiesvivA  voce,  till  the  year  of  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
615,  when  they  changed  the  custom,  and  gave 
their  approbation  or  disapprobation  T>y  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  first  class  was 
unanimous,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
first  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number ; 
but  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  consult  the  rest,  and  the  majority  decided  the 
question.  This  advantage  of  the  first  class  gave 
offence  to  the  rest,  and  it  was  afterwards  settled 
taat  one  class  of  the  six  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  jgive  its  votes  first,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
wnori^.  After  all  the  votes  had  oeen  gathered, 
teoanmldMlared  aloud,  that  ^  law  which 


had  been  pniixMedwaadiil)r«ndoin«itotkmiily 
approved.  The  same  ceremonies  were  obserTed 
in  the  election  of  consuls,  proetois,  du:.  The 
word  Ceniuria  is  also  applied  to  a  sobdirKias 
of  one  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  ooDsisted  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  was  the  half  of  aman^ 
lus,  the  sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixueth 
part  of  a  legion.  The  conunander  of  a  ceamria 
was  called  cenUurion.  and  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  branch  of  a  vine  wbicli  be 
carried  in  his  hand. 

CephIlon,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besides  an  epitome  of  univer- 
sal history  from  the  age  of  Ninusto  Alexander, 
which  he  divided  into  nine  books,  ioflcribed  with 
the  name  of  the  nine  muses.  He  affedcd  not 
to  know  the  place  of  his  birth,  expecting  it 
would  be  disputed  like  Homer'a  He  hred  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian. 

CephIlds.     Vid.    Part  III. 

CapmsiDOaus.  La  tragic  poet  of  Athens  in 

the  age  of  Aschylns. II.  An  historian  vho 

wrote  an  account  of  the  Phocian  war. 

Ckrcops,  a  Milesian,  author  of  a  fabuloiB 
history,  mentioned  by  Atheneeus. 
,  Cereaua,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  fist 
instituted  at  Rome  bv  Memmius  the  cdile,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Perscns  ii^ 
mourning  were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the 
celebration;  therefore  they  were  not  obseired 
after  the  battle  of  Cahns.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Thesmophoria  of  the  Greeks.  Vil 
Thesmopkofia, 

Cestics,  an  Epicurean  of  Smyrna,  who  taagbt 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  to  the  age  of  Cicera 

CBTHficms,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branchr 

es  of  the  Gornelii. 1.  Marcus,  a  consul  in 

the  second  Punic  war.  Ctc.  in  'BnU. — H. 
A  tribune  at  Rome  of  the  most  corraiMd 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiraer 
against  the  state,  and  was  commissioned  lo 
murder  Cicero.  He  was  apprehended,  and, 
with  Lentulus,  put  to  death  Yyy  the  Roman 

senate.    Pbid.  in  Cic.  ^. tfl.  P.  Cora,  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embraced  the  partj  of 
Marius  against  Sylla.  His  mistress  nad  ob- 
tained sucn  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  bis  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  general  against  MiUiridales. 

CfiTx.     Vtd.  Part  III. 

Chabrus,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signalized  himself  when  he 
assisted  the  Bceotians  against  Agesilaos.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  he  ordereld  his  soldiers 
to  put  one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  to 
rest  their  spears  upon  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
selves with  their  shields,  by  which  means  he 
daunted  the  enemy  and  had  a  statue  railed  to 
his  honour  in  that  same  posmre.  He  assisted 
also  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  ooDqoered 
the  whole  island  of  Cyprus:  but  be  at  last  frU 
a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  courage^  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  bad  U  in  his  pov- 
er  to  save  his  life  like  his  companions,  B.  C: 
376.  C.  Nep,  i%  viid.^Diod.  16.— Pint  inPhfic. 

CR£REiS,  an  officer  who  murdered  Caligu- 
la, A.  D.  41,  to  prevent  the  infamoos  death 
which  was  prepared  against  himself. 

Crjeremon,  L  a  comic  poet,  and  disciple  of 

Socrates. IL  A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  the 

Egyptiwi  imats. 
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Oamtimmi,  m  tnigk  poet  of  Alhens  in  the 
Age  of  Piulip  of  Macedoaia. 

CkuLBAikAS,  «Q  Atlkenian  general,  sent  with 
90  ships  to  Sicily  danng  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  died  4'^  B.  C.  dx.  l%ucyd,  3, 
c  86. 

Gharaz,  m  philosopher  of  Pergamus,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Qreece  in  40  books. 

Gharaxss,  and  Charaxus,  a  Mitylenean, 
brother  to  Sappho,  who  became  passionately 
fond  of  Rhodope,  upon  whom  he  squandered  all 
his  possessions,  and  redaced  himself  to  poverty 
and  the  necessity  of  piratical  excursions.  ODtd. 
Heroid.  15,  v.  iir-^Herodot,  2,  c  135,  &c. 

CBAafii,  I.  a  statuary  of  Lindus,  who  was  12 
years  employed  in  making  the  famous  Colossus 

at  Rhodes.    PUn,  34,  c.  7. XL  An  historian 

of  Mitylene,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander. 

Chariclbs,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Lacedasmonians.     JSenop^.  Me- 

«*r.  l.'-Arist,  PoliL  5,  c.  6. II.  A  famous 

phynciaa  under  Tiberius.  Tacit.  Aim.  6,  c.  50. 

UoARiLA,  a  festival  observed  once  io  nine 
years  by  the  Delphians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
this  circumstance.  In  a  great  famine  the  peo- 
ple of  Delphi  assembled  and  applied  to  their 
king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  accordingly 
distributed  a  little  com  he  had  among  the  no- 
blest; but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  called  Charila, 
begged  the  king  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nesmess,  he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased ;  and  the  ora- 
cle told  the  Ung,  that  to  relieve  his  people  he 
nmsi  alone  for  the  murder  of  Ch'arila.  Upon 
this,  a  festival  was  instituted  with  expiatory 
rites.  The  king  presided  over  this  institution, 
and  distributed  pulse  and  com  to  such  as  attend- 
'^    Charila's  image  was  brought  before  the 
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king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe;  aAer  which, 
it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
pat  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Charila  was  J>uried.    PUU.  in  Quasi.  Orac. 

Chykilaus,  and  Charillus,  a  son  of  Poly- 
dectes,  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
hy  his  uncle  Lycurgus.  He  made  war  against 
Argus  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
pn^mer,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
cease  from  war,  an  engagement  he  soon  broke. 
He  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Pans,  2, 
36,l.6,c.48. 

Ghiruia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces, 
▼ith  dances  which  continued  all  night.  He  who 
continued  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake. 

CoARiniA,  festivals  at  Rome,  celebrated  on 
the  2(kh  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 
tual presents,  with  the  intention  of  reconciling 
friends  and  relations.  VaL  Max.  2,  c.  l.—Ovid. 
/^.  1. 

CiuaiToii.  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
latter  end  ofthe  fourth  century.  He  composed 
a  Greek  romance,  called.  The  Laves  of  Choreas 
^  CsttirrW,  which  has  been  much  admired 
tor  its  elegance,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters it  describes.  There  is  a  very  learned 
edition  of  Chariton,  by  Reiske,  with  D'Orville's 
nates,  2  vols.  4l».    Amst  1750. 

Oharmidss,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  acad- 
«ny,B.C.96. 

^^'■Aaiai,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
^  who  BBtd  oold  baths  for  his  patients,  and 


prescribed  medicines  coniraiy  to  those  of  hii 
contemporaries.    Plin.  21,  c  1« 

Charmub,  a  poet  of  Syracuse^  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  scattered  m  Athenseus. 

Chabon,  I.  a  Theban,  who  received  into  his 
house  Pelopidas  and  his  friends,  when  they  de- 
livered Thebes  from  tyranny,  &c.  Plut.  in  Pe- 

lup. \\\  An  historian  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  books  on  Persia,  be- 
sides other  treatises,  B.  C.  479. III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt. 

Charondas,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  laws 
to  the  people  of  Thorium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  come  armed  into 
the  assembly.  *  He  inadvertently  broke  this  law, 
and  when  told  of  it,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  B.  C. 
446.     Vid.  Max.  6,  c.  5. 

CuAROPs,  and  Charofes,  I.  a  powerful  Epi- 
rot,  who  assisted  Flaminius  when  making  war 
against  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia.    Plmt. 

in  Flam. II.  The  £rst  decennial  archon  at 

Athens.    PaUrc.  1,  c.  8. 

Ch£L£,  a  Greek  word,  (x>rXii,)  signifjring 
daws^  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  lies,  according  to 
the  ancients,  contiguous  to  Virga  Virg.  Q.l. 
V.33.  DC, 

CheUdonia,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  certain  songs,  dec. 

Athen. Tne  wind  Favonius  was  called  also 

Chelidonia,  from  the  6th  of  the  ides  of  Febroa- 
17  to  the  7th  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
time  when  swallows  first  made  their  aj^ar- 
ance.    Plin.  2,  c.  47. 

Ch£lOni8,  a  danghter  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleombrotus.  She  accom- 
panied her  father,  whom  her  husband  had  ex« 
pelled,  and  soon  afler  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PUd.  in  Agid.  <f  Oeom. 

Cheops,  and  Ci^eospes,  a  king  of  Egypt  after 
Rhampsiniius,  who  built  famous  pyramids, 
upon  which  1060  talents  were  expended  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  parsley, 
garlick,  and  other  vegetables.  HeroJoi.  2,  c. 
124. 

Chspheren,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
built  a  pyramid.  The  E!g3rptians  so  inveterate* 
ly  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
licly reported  that  the  pyramids  which  they  had 
built  had  been  erected  oy  a  shepherd.  Herodot, 
2,  c.  127. 

CHBRisopmfs,  a  commander  of  800  Spartanfl| 
in  the  expedition  which  Cyras  undertook  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.    Diod.  14. 

CmLO,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  who  has  been 
called  one  ot  the  seven  wise  men  of  Qreece. 
Plin.l,c.d3.'-LaerL 

CmoNiDEs,  was  the  first  comic  writer  among 
the  Athenians.  His  representations  date  from 
Olymp.  73d.  2,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  of 
three  of  his  comedies  are  recorded  :—*  Hp«Mr, 
TU^ai  fi  'AanpMl,  and  Urtaxoi.  The  two  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  to 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  % 
difierent  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  AtHc  come- 
dy  did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  as  in  the 
days  of  Aristophanes,  to  personality  and  satire. 

Cau«0Rus,  (Constantine,^  one  of  the  Csesars, 
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ia  DioeletiAn'b  agewho  reigned  two  yean  after 
the  emperor's  abdication,  and  died  July  25,  A. 
D.306: 

Chcbbiixs,  1.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who 
wrote  many  tragedies,  of  which  13  obtained  the 
prize.  The  dramas  of  Chcerilus  appear  origi- 
nally to  have  been  of  a  satiric  character,  like 
those  of  Thespis.  In  his  later  dajrs  he  natural- 
ly copied  the  improvements  of  Phrynichus,  and 
we  find  him  accordingly  contending  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
£schylu8,  Oiymp.  70th,  B.  C.  499 ;  the  time 
when  JBsehylus  nrsfexlubited.  His  pieces  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  My : 
not  a  fragment  however  remains :  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Hermeas  and  Proclu^,  the  commen- 
tators on  Plato,  the  loss  is  not  very  great 

II.  An  historian  of  Samos. Two  other  noets, 

one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with  Herodotus. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on 
account  of  (he  excellence  of  the  composition, 
he  received  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from 
the  Athenians,  and  was  publicly  ranked  with 
Homer  as  a:  poet.  The  other  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as 
there  snould  be  eood  verses  in  his  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  bis  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
verses  in  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  rest  were  rewarded  with  the  castigaiion. 
PluU.  in  Alex.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  232. 

CnoNNmAS.     Vid.  Part  III. 

CmiOMius,  an  Argive,  who,  alone  with  Alce- 
nor,  survived  a  battle  between  300  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  300  Spartans.    Berodol.  1,  c.  62. 

CHRTBANTmos,  a  pbilosophcr  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrote. 

CHRTseaMus,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  besides 
a  treatise  on  rivers.    Plut.  in  Parali. 

Chrtsippos,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus, 
who  wrote  about  311  treatises.  Among  his  cu- 
rious opinions  was  his  approbation  of  a  parent's 
marriage  with  his  child,  and  his  wish  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  buried.  He 
died  through  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  others  say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeingan  ass  eating 
fin  on  a  silver  plate,  207,  B.  C.  in  the 80th  year 
of  his  age.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  l.-^Diod.—Horat. 
3.  Sal.  3,  V.  40. 

Chrtsobtom,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  53d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  nis  age,  he  procured  himself  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raisinff  a  statue  to  the  empress,  ajfler  naving  dis- 
played his  abilities  as  an  elegant  preacher,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
Scripture.  Chrysostom's  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  by  Sa- 
ville,  8  vols.  fol.  Etonse.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
peared with  a  translation,  at  Pans,  edit  Bene- 
dict. Montfaucon,  13  vols.  fol.  1718. 

CicsRo,  M.  T.  bom  at  Arpinum,  was  son  of 
%  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabines.  His  mother's 
name  was  Helria.  After  displaying  many  pro- 
mising abilities  at  school,  he  was  tanght  philo- 
•ophy  at  Piso,  and  law  by  Mutius  Scttvola. 
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The  vehemenee  with  whiek  he  kad  i 
Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  aDd  wkcB  ha 
enemy  was  made  tribone,  Cicero  was  baAuhed 
from  Rome,  though  20,QpO  yooiig  men  were 
supporters  of  his  innocence.     Alter  siztecB 
months  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  aniveF- 
sal  satisfaction,  and  when  he  was  seal,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  his  integxiKy  and 
prudence  made  liim  successlul  against  tiie  ene- 
my, and  at  his  return  he  was  hooooml  with  a 
triumph,  which  the  tactions  prevented  him  to 
enjoy.    After  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  he 
joined  himself  to  the  latter,  and  followed  him 
to  Greece.    When  victory  had  declared  in  hb- 
vour  of  Capsar,  at  the  baule  of  Phanalia,  Cicero 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  was  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror,who  treated  him  with  great  faomanity. 
From  this  lime  Cicero  retired  into  the  country, 
and  seldom  visited  Rome.    When  Casar  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  reoommended 
a  general  amnesty,  and  was  the  most  earnest  to 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brutus  and  CassinB. 
But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  Cssar^  mur- 
derers decrease,  and  Antony  come  into  power, 
he  retired  to  Athens.    He  soon  after  retuned, 
but  lived  in  perpetual   fear  of  assassination. 
Augustus  courtM  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    But  his  wish  was  not  sincere; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  professions  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  when  the  two  cooiisuls  had  been  kill- 
ed at  Mutina,  Augustus  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  soon 
after  formed.    The  great  enmity  which  Cicera 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  triumvirs,  to  de- 
stroy all  cause  of  quarrel,  and  each  lo  deqialch 
his  enemies,  produced  their  listof  proscnptioB. 
About  two  hundred  were  doomed  to  death,  and 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  the  list  of 
Antony.    Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  ^eatness,  and,  Cicero  was 
pursued  by  the  eoussaries  of  Antony,  among 
whom  was  Popilius,  whom  he  had  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.    He  had  fled 
in  a  liuer  towards  the  sea  of  Caleta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  bim,  he  put  his  head 
out  of  the  litter,  and  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennius.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  December,  43  B.  C.  after  the  en- 
joyment of  life  for63  vears,  11  months,  and 
3  days.    The  head  ana  the  right  hand  of  the 
orator  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum ;  and  Fulvia,  the  triumvir's 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  bpdkin, 
verifying,  in  this  act  of  inhomani^,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  observed,  that  no  €tntmal  is  mart 
revengeful  than  a  vtoman,    Cicero  has  ao]nir- 
ed  more  real  fame  by  his  literary  compootions 
than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  pranounoed. 
at  least  of  those  which  are  extant,  was  deliveral 
in  presence  of  four  judj^  appointed  fay  the  pr«- 
tor,  and  with  Hortensius  for  his  opponent    It 
was  in  the  case  of  duintius,  which  was  pleaded 
in  the  year  673,  when  Cicero  was  96  yean  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  mudi 
later  than  was  usual,  after  having  studied  civfl 
law  under  Mucins  Scasvola,  and  navinff  ftntfatr 
qualified  hinself  forthaezerdaeol'kitpnite- 
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tmbgr  die  atQdjr  of  iwdite  literitaie  under  the 
poet  Aieliias,  as  also  of  philosc^hy  under  the 
prindpal  leadten  of  each  sect  who  had  resorted 
to  Borne.  This  case  was  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  comedian  Bos- 
dos,  the  brother-in-law  of  Gtuintius :  but  it  was 
not  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dis- 
play any  of  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
in  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  case  of  CLuintins,  Cicero  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Rosciusof  Ameria,  which  was  the  first 
public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
father  of  Roscias  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of 
his  own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening 
at  Borne,  while  returning  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  pretext  that  he  wasinfthe  list  proscribed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 
price  by  Chry8ogonus,a  favourite  slave,  to  whom 
S^lla  Ind  given  freedom,  and  whom  he  had  per- 
mitted to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  acouir- 
ed,  were  made  overby  Chrysogonus  to  ihe  Ros- 
cii.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animation  and  spirit,  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in.  inat  florid  Asiatic  taste, 
which  Cicero  at  this  time  had  probably  adopted 
from  imitation  of  Hortensias,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  most  perfect  model  of  eloquence  in 
the  Forum ;  and  hence  the  celebrated  passage 
on  the  punishment  of  parricide  ( which  consisted 
in  throwing  the  criminal,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  was  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
his  more  advanced  years.  Cicero's  courage  in 
defending  and  obtaming  the  acquittal  of  Ros- 
cius, under  the  circumstances  m  which  the  case 
was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the  whole 
city.  By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  in  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceedmg,  he 
fixed  bis  character  for  a  fearless  andzeaSoys  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accom- 
plished orator.  Immediately  afler  the  decision 
of  this  cause,  Cicero,  partly  on  aocouni  of  his 
health,  aiid  partly  for  improvement,  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
onenee,  under  the  ablest  teachers,  or  Athens  and 
Asia  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  by  imitation  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians: hb pronunciation  also  waa  corrected,  by 
practising  under  Greek  masters,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and 
of  living  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.  The  first  cause  which 
he  pleaded  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  comedian,  in  a  dispute, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  civil  right,  and 
was  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  during  the  five 
following  vears,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  TuJliusand  L.  Varenus,  men- 
tioned by  Priscian  as  extant  in  his  lime.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  hi? 
a§e,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted a^inst  Verres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  a 
criminal  mfinitely  more  hateful  than  Catiline 
orClodius,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  republiCy  at 
Icttt,  never  produced  an  equal  in  turpitude  and 


crime.  He  was  now  accused  by  the  ^rflhitff 
of  many  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and 
cruelly,  committed  by  him  during  his  triennial 

Sovemment  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
lore  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acts  of  their 
native  tyrants,  gr  the  devastating  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
msk  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  undertake,  by 
a  petition  from  all  ine  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Messina,  both  which  cities  had 
been  occasionally  allowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  province.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  trust,  so  important  in  his  eyes  to  the 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  fiir-diatant 
evidence,  nor  irritating  delays  of  all  those  guards 
of  guilt  with  which  Verres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
counsel,  Hortensius,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, was  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  from  Ihe  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  those  of  CsBcilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Verres,  and  who  now  claimed  a  jprellerence  to 
Cicero,  on  ihe  ground  of  personal  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enemy. 
The  judicial  claims  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  to  be  first  decided  in  that  Kind  of  pro- 
cess called  DiviTuUio,  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitled  Contra  CacUiumf  and 
showed,  with  much  power  of  argument  and  sar- 
casm, ihat  he  himself  was  in  every  way  best  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  impeacber  of  Verres.  Havin? 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  that  Casci- 
lius  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  betray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  was  allowed 
1 10  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  progress  through  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  had  been  granted 
him.  Go  his  return  he  found  that  a  plan  had 
been  laid  by  the  friends  of  Verres,  to  procrasti- 
nate the  trial  at  least  till  the  following  season, 
when  they  expected  to  have  magistrates  ana 
judges  who  would  prove  favourable  to  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
lime  was  not  left  to  go  through  the  cause  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  year : 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  by  en- 
forcing or  aggravating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  to  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witnesses,  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con- 
cluded. The  first  oration,  therefore,  against 
Verres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  merely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  unusual  mode  of  proce- 
dure. He  accordingly  exposes  the  devices  by 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  attempting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  and  unfolds  the 
eternal  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  succrasfbl. 
This  oration  was  followed  by  (he  deposition  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  documents, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  guilt  of  Verres, 
that,  driven  to  despair,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  orations  against 
Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  other 
five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues  which  he 
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iMended  to  deliver  after  the  proof  had  been  oam- 
pleied,  were  snbse^ueDily  published  in  the  same 
shape  as  if  the  delinquent  had  actually  sUiod  his 
tnal,  and  was  to  have  made  a  regular  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  oration  for 
Fonteius,  the  next  which  Cicej^p  delivered,  has 
descended  to  us  incomplete.  It  was  the  defence 
of  an  unpopular  govern  or,  accused  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  intrus<ted  to  his  adminisua- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  would  have  formed  an  in- 
teresting contraM  to  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pro  Cacina, — This  was  a  mere  question  of 
civil  right,  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  pretorian 
edict  Pro  Lege  Afatwiia.— Hitherto  Cicero 
had  only  addressed  the  judges  in  the  forum  in 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  productions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  ine  whole  people 
ftojgy  the  rostrum.  It  was  pronounced  in  fairour 
of  a  law  proposed  by  Mandius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  for  constituting  Pompev  sole  general, 
with  eziraordinanr  powers,  in  the  war  against 
Mithridaies  and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lucullus 
at  the  time  commanded.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
ate regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  republic;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus, and  eloouence  of  Hortensios.  were  directed 
against  it  The  glare  of  glory  that  surrounded 
Pompey,  concealed  from  Cicero  his  many  and 
great  imperfections,  and  seduced  an  honest  citi- 
zen, and  finest  genius  in  Rome,  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
4o  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  prosutution  of 
his  abilities  and  rirtues,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investing  him  with  such  exor- 
Intaat  and  unconatitational  powers,  as  virtually 
subverted  the  commonwealtn.  Pro  Guentio. — 
This  is  a  pleading  for  Cloentius,  who,' at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicus.  Qieat  part 
of  the  harangue  appears  to  be  but  collaterally 
connected  with  the  direct  subject  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  whole  oration  discloses  such  a 
scene  of  enormous  villany— of  murders,  by 
poison  and  assassination— of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  witnesses,  that  the  family  history  of 
Cluentius  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
in  domestic  socie^,  of  what  the  government  of 
Verres  was  in  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
and  complicated  too,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  forcible  of  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dicial orations;  and  under  the  impression  that 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  strain  of  a  modem  plead- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
hy  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.  De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Ruir 
Urnn, — In  his  discourse  Pro  Lege  MamUia^  the 
first  of  the  deliberative  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  advantage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
against  the  chiefis  of  the  senate;  but  he  was 
traced  in  a  very  different  situation  when  he 
eame  to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  30O  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes— the  daily  aUraction  and  rallying 
word  of  the  populace— the  signal  of  discord,  and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditious  tribu- 
nate. The  first  of  the  series  of  orations  against 
the  Agrarian  law,  now  proposed  bv  Rollus,  was 
delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  senate-house,  shortly 
after  bis  election  to  the  consulship:  the  second 
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and  third  wen  addressed  to  the  pasptofrwatk 
rostrum.  Pro  Rabirio^-^AJMux  tlie  year  CM^ 
Saturninus,  a  seditious  tribune,  had  been  skin 
by  a  party  attached  to  the  intereslaof  thesoiaie: 
Thiny-six  yean  afterwards,  Rabirios  was  ac- 
cused of  accession  to  this  murder,  by  LabieDv^ 
subsequently  well  known  as  Cssar's  lieatamtt 
in  Gaul.  Hortensios  had  pleaded  the  eaase  be> 
fore  the  Duumvirs,  Caius  and  Lnciiis  Casar, 
by  whom  Rabirius  being  condemned,  ajipeakd 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in 
the  Comiua.  Cicero's  oration  on  this  cooiea- 
lion  between  the  senatorial  and  tribunitial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prompt  ami 
unstudied  eloquence  than  most  of  his  other  ha- 
rangues. Contra  OcKtJiiMMK.-— The  detection 
and  suppression  of  that  nefarious  plot  form  the 
most  glorious  part  of  the  political  hfe  of  Cicero: 
and  the  orations  he  pronounced  against  ilie 
chief  conspirators,  are  still  regarded  as  the  mofit 
splendid  monuments  of  his  eloquence.  Tl» 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  government  Cicero, 
having  discovered  his  designs,  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  oNf  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  before  tf  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having 
unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  midsl  of  the  as- 
sembiy,his  audacity  impelled  the  conanlar  orator 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor,  and  commenced  wiibont 
the  preamble  by  which  most  of  Us  other  ha- 
rangues are  introduced.  The  gnat  object  of 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  intd 
banishment ;  and  it  appears  somewhatsingolar, 
that  so  dangerous  a  personage,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  easily  ccmvicled,  should  thoa  have 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdraw  to  his 
army,  instead  of  being  seized  and  punished. 
Catiline havmgescaped  unmolested  to  oiscamp, 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  in  not  apprehrading, 
but  sending  away  this  fonnidaUe  enemy,  bad 
probably  excited  some  censore  and  disceateni; 
and  the  second  Catilinarian  oration  was  in  om- 
sequence  delivered  by  Cicero,  in  an  assemblr  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  Manifest  prooii 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed, by  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Allobroges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  bad 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  oounlry,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  oration,  laid  before  die  pecxrfe  all 
the  particulars  of  the  di80ovei7,aiid  invited  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thank^ving.  which  bad 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  bonoor,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country.  The  last  Cati- 
linarian oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  debate  concerning  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.    Cicero  does  not 

Srecisely  declare  for  any  particular  punishmeot; 
ut  he  shows  that  his  mind  evidently  inchaed  u> 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  theenormilT.of  the 
conspirators'  guili,  and  aggravating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art  Hissea- 
Uments  finally  prevailed ;  and  those  conspira- 
tors who  had  remained  in  Rome,  were  stru- 
gled  under  his  immediate  superintendenee.  u 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  s^leof  eachoc 
them,  particularly  of  the  first  ana  last,  isverr 
different,  nod  accommodalcd  with  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  tothecircor 
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lader  wUeh  they  were  delivered. 
Tkroogh  the  wliole  series  of  the  Catiliiiarian 
onuions,  the  langcuif  e  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  overawe  the  wicked  ,to  confirm  the  good, 
and  enooarage  the  timid.  It  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  renders  the  mind  of  one  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  assembly,  or  a  whole  people.  Pro 
Ahwmna.'^The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  choose  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  Ju- 
nius Silanos  and  Muraena  were  elected.  The 
lauer  candidate  had  for  his  competitor  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsttltSulpicitts  Rufus;  who,  being 
assisted  by  Cato,  charged  Muneoa  with  having 
prevaded  by  bribery  and  corruption.  This  case 
was  one  of  great  expectation,  from  the  dignity 
of  the  orosecntors,  and  eloquence  of  the  advo- 
cates or  the  accasJMl.  Before  Cicero  ^ke,  it 
bad  been  pleaded  Inr  Hortensius,  and  Crassus 
the  triumvir;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  atmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivals  of  his  eloquence.  Such  was  his  anxiety, 
that  he  slept  none  during  the  whole  night  which 
preceded  tne  hearing  of  the  cause ;  and  being 
thus  exhausted  with  care,  his  eloquence  on  this 
occasion  fell  short  of  that  of  Hortensius.  He 
shows,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  philosophy  of  Cato,  and  prof^ion  of  Sulpi- 
cins,  boih  of  whom  were  his  narticular  friends, 
aad  hieh  in  the  estimation  or  the  judges  he  ad- 
dressed. Pro  Omulio  SfUa. — Sylla,  who  was 
afterwards  a  great  partisan  of  Cesar's,  was  pro- 
secuted for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy;  but  his  accuser,  Torquatus,  dims- 
>ing  from  the  charge  against  Sylla.  turned  his 
raillery  on  Cicero ;  alleging,  that  he  nad  usurped 
the  authority  of  a  king;  and  asserting,  that  he 
waslhe  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
at  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarqnin.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  his  reply  had  not  only  to  defend  his 
client,  but  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  aUti^nist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  asamst  himself.  For  this  defence  of 
Cornelius  Spla,  Cicero  privately  received  from 
his  client  the  sum  of  90,000  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  magnificent 
house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pro  Arehia.^ 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his 
barangnes.  Archias  was  a  native  of  Aniioch, 
and,  having  come  to  Italy  in  early  youth,  was 
rewarded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  the 
friendship  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  and  with 
the  citizenship  of  Heraclea,  a  confederate  and 
enfranchised  town  of  Magna  Grsecia.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted  conferring 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  federate  states, 
provided  they  had  a  settlement  in  Italy  at  the 
time  when  the  law  was*  passed,  and  had  assert- 
ed the  privilege  before  the  prsetor  within  sixty 
days  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. After  Archias  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
dainis  were  called  in  question  by  one  Gracchus, 
who  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  city, 
nnder  the  enactment  expelling  all  foreigners 
vho  usurped,  without  due  title,  the  name  and  at» 
triboftes  cr  Roman  citizens.  The  loss  of  records, 
tad  fooie  other  circumstances,  having  thrown 
dflrini  OD  the  iMd  right  of  his  client,  Cieeto 
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chiefly  enlarged  on  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Ar- 
chias, which  ^ve  him  so  just  a  claim  to  the  pri- 
vileges he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  maxims  and  sentences, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  ages. 
Pro  Ccdio, — Middleton  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallantries  of 
Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cslius,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth. 
Cielius  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Forum ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-lmown  sister 
of  Clodius,  and  having  afterwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador.  De  Provinciis  Con- 
sularibus. — The  government  of  Gkiul  was  con- 
tinued to  Caesar,  m  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  incontestably  the  great  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate.  M 
Pisonem. — Piso  having  been  recalled  from  his 
government  of  Macdion,  in  consequence  of 
Cicero's  oration,  De  Provinciis  CoiCndariluSf 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particularlv  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  weU-known 
line : — 

'  CedoMt  anna  toga-HioneetUU  lamrea  HngumJ 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  ha 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  singu^  feature  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abdse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate-house,  and  directed  against  an  individual 
of  such  distinction  and  conseouence  as  Piso. 
Pro  MHone.— The  speech  which  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  Pedianus  as  still  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beautiful  harangue  which 
we  now  possess,  is  one  which  was  retouched  and 
polished,  as  a  gift  for  Milo,  after  he  had  retired 
m  exile  to  Marseilles.  Pro  Lt^arw.— This 
oration  was  pronoimced  after  Csesar,  having 
vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly  and  destroved, 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  Merciful  as  the  conqueror  ap- 
peared, he  was  understood  to  be  muca  exaspe- 
rated against  those  who,  after  the  rout  at  Phar- 
salia,  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  Ligarias, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtainhig  a  pardon,  was 
formerly  accused  by  his  old  enemy  Tubero,  of 
having  Dome  arms  in  that  contest.  The  dicta- 
tor himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
much  prefudiced  against  Ligarius,as  was  known 
from  his  having  previously  declared,  that  his  re- 
solution was  fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 
overcame  hispreporaessions,  and  extorted  ttom 
him  a  pardon.  The  countenance  of  Cnsar,  it 
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Is  8ud,  changed,  as  the  orator  proceeded  in  his 
speech :  bat  when  be  touched  on  the  battle  of 
Phar&aiia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his 
Ufe,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  dictator 
became  so  agitated,  that  his  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  which  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
This  oration  is  remarkable  for  the  free  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  even  in  the  face  of  that  pow- 
er to  which  it  was  addressed  for  mercy.  Bat 
Cicero,  at  the  same  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
overstepping  those  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  might  speak  without  offence,  and  in  season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
to  Caesar,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant 
is,  that  he  forgot  nothing  but  the  injuries  done 
to  himself.  This  was  the  person  whom,  in  the 
time  of  Pompey,  he  characterized  as  monstrum 
€t  fforUnlum  tirawrvuM^  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  as  divinum  in  rem- 
pMicam  beneficmm !  Philippica.—The  chief 
remaining  orations  of  Cicero  are  those  directed 
against  iuitony,  of  whose  private  life  and  po- 
litical conduct  thev  present  us  with  a  full  and 
glaring  picture.  Tne  character  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Syila,  was  the  most  sin^lar  in  the 
annals  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  features 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fortu- 
nate dictator.  The  pbilipics  a^inst  Antony, 
like  those  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  indeed,  composes  many  of  the 
most  splendid  and  admired  passages  or  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronounced  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  Caesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo^ 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  ^eat  orator,  but 
had  also  left  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most 
eoniplete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
so  gloriously  practised.  His  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogtte  De  Oraiore  and  the  Oror 
tor  ;  while  the  history  of  Roman  eloqaenr>e  is 
comprehended  in  the  dialogue  ei|i|led,  BnUus^ 
sive  De  Claris  Oraioribus,  Cicer^in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  Rhelorica,  sen  de  Jtnveniione 
RkeUrriea^  of  which  there  are  still  extant  two 
books,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
laies  to  invention.  This  is  the  work  mentioned 
try  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatise 
De  Oratare,  as  having  been  published  by  him  in 
his  youth.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  666,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
four  books.  Schutz,  however,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  pnolished,  more  than  ti.e  two 
books  we  still  possess.  Cicero,  who  was  un- 
nuestionably  the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
tne  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome ;  and 
while  he  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired^  towards  the  close  of  his-life, 
no  small  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  metaphysics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
was  founded  entirely  on  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
his  philosophic  writings  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  schools,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  su- 
preme good  and  evil,  were  the  inquiries  which 
ne  chiefly  pursued ;  and  the  notions  which  he 
entertained  of  these  subjects,  were  all  derived 
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from  the  Ponico,  Academy,  or  Ifetmm.  detn 
was  in  many  respects  well  aualified  toi  the  ar- 
duous but  noble  task  which  he  had  nndcrtakoi, 
of  naturalizing  phikieopli^  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  accoraing  to  the  expreaaioii  of  Eras- 
mus, on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  luminous  ondeiBtamting,  sound 
judgment,  and  indefatigable  industry — qualities 
adequate  for  the  cultivation  of  reaaan,  and  sof- 
ficient  for  the  supply  of  subjects  of  Bwditadoa. 
Never  was  philosopher  placed  in  a  sitnation  more 
favourable  for  gatnering  the  fruits  c^  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  anl 
society,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  various 

aualities  of  the  mind  on  pablic  opinioD  and  on 
le  actions  of  men .  In  the  writings  of  Cicero,  ac- 
cordingly, every  thing  deduced  from  experieLce 
and  knowledge  of  world~«very  observation  on 
the  duties  of  society,  is  clearly  expresaed,  and 
remarkable  for  justness  and  acuieness.  But 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  anthort 
possessed  suflicient  subtilty  and  reitnemeni  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  discnsaioas,  among 
the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek  philosopben 
delighted  to  find  a  fit  exercise  of  their  ingenu- 
ity. Hence,  all  that  required  researeh  into  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  exact 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  peroeptioDs— all, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  sobtiliies  of  the 
Greek  schools,  is  neither  so  accurately  express- 
ed nor  so  logically  connected.  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law. 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  morals.  When  Ce- 
sar had  attained  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  to  the  senate,  he  be- 
came the  head  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  philoso- 
{ihical  society.  Filelfo,  who  delivered  poUic 
ectures  at  Rome,  on  the  TusculandispniaiioBs, 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  meetings 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  at  Tusculum.  The  most  val- 
uable editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgins,  3  vols.  fol.  AmaC  l*}?!.— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva,  175a— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  K)  voK  4to.  l7B&>-«Dd 
that  of  Laliemand,  13mo.  14  vols.  Paris  apod 
Barbou,  1768.  PlntarcJL  in  rt<d.-*Q«riaii.— 
Dio.  Cass. — Afipianj — Plorus. — -C.   Nep.  in 

Attic. — Rvtrop. — Cic.  ifc. II.  Marcos,  the 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Augnslos  as  his 
colleasnie  in  the  consulship.  He  revenged  hc^ 
father's  death  by  throwing  public  dishonoor 
upon  tbe  memory  of  Antony.  He  diss^cedhis 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinking, 
that  "Pliny  observes  he  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  hohour  of  being  ihe  sreatest  drunk- 
ard in  the  Roman  empire.    PHL  in  Cic 

III.  Gluintus,  the  brother  of  Ihe  omior,  was  Cff- 
sar's  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  A«is 
for  three  years.  He  was  proscribed  with  his 
son  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Tally.  PhiL 
in  Cic. — A^ian. 

CiLLEs,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  conquered  by 
Demetrius.    Diod.  19. 

CiLo,  Jnn.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Rome;  but  sQch  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  that  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  that  he  was  unable  to  hear  them;  and 
when  he  &«ked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  toM 
by  one  of  Cilo's  frieui^  that  ihej  retomed 
thanks  for  his  good  adminiatratian ;  apoa  which 
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the  emperor  said^  Let  Cilo  be  continued  two 
years  longer  in  his  province.  Dio.  GO. — T\tciL 
Ann,  12p  c.  31. 

CiMBSR,  TuLL.,  one  of  Gtesai^s  murderers. 
He  kid  hold  of  the  dictator's  robe  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  rest  to  striice.    PhU.  in  Cos, 

CiMBaiooH  BsLLcm,  was  begiin  by  (he  Cim- 
bri  and  Teatones,  by  an  invasion  of  the  Roman 
lerriiories,  B.  C.  109.  These  barbarians  were 
so  coarageoas,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fas- 
tened their  £nt  ranks  each  to  the  other  with 
cords.  In  tbe  first  battle  they  destroyed  80,000 
Romans,  under  the  consuls  Manlios  and  Servi- 
liu5  CsBpio.  But  when  JMarius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  war,  he 
met  ihe  Teatones  at  Aquae  Sextise,  where,  aAer 
a  bloody  engagement,  he  left  dead  on  the  ield 
of  battle  SD,OUO,  and  took  90,000  prisoners, 
B.  C.  10^  The  Cimbri,  who  bad  formed  an- 
other army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met^at  the  river  Athesis,  by 
Marlus  and  his  coHeal^ue  Gatulus,  a  year  after. 
An  engaj^ement  ensued,  and  140,000  of  them 
were  slain.  The  hist  battle  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  war,  and  the  two  consuls  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  FUr,  3,  c.  Z.^Plin.  7,  c. 
22,  K  17,  c.  I.— Mela,  3,  c.  X^-Paterc.  2,  c.  12. 
— Plui.  in  Mario. 

CvsLOHy  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and 
He^isipyie,  famoos  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when 
arrived  Co  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
wife  Blpinice.  Vid.  Elpinice.'  He  behaved 
with  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
rendered  himself  popular  by  his  munificence  and 
valour.  He  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
200  ships,  and  totally  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  same  day.  The  m3ney  he  obtained  by  his 
Ttctories  was  not  applied  to  his  own  private 
use;  hot  with  it  he  fortified  and  embellished  the 
city.  He,  some  time  after,  lost  all  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
rlared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedt^mon 
and  his  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
p-^inted  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in 
Egvpt  and  Cvprns,  with  a  fleet  of  200  ships ; 
«nd  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy  and  totally  mined  their  fleet.  He  died 
as  he-was  besieging  the  town  of  Citium  in  Cv- 
prns, B.  C.  449,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  He 
mav  be  called  the  last  of  the  Oreeks,  whose  spirit 
and  boldness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbae 
rians.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  enemv  to  the 
Persian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
de^roying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  sor  reduced 
the  Persian.s,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Chelidonlan  islands  with  their  fleet, 
or  to  approach  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Ciitnon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers ;  and  he 
has  been  deservedly  praised  for  leaving  his  gar- 
dens open  to  the  public.  T\it<afd.  1,  c.  100  and 
ll3.~JkJtin.  2,  c.  13.— />wrf.  ll—Plml.  <f>  C. 
Sep.   in  viiA.'—^U.  An  Athenian,  father  of 

Miltiades.   OfroM.  6,  c.34. HI.  A  Roman, 

supported  in  prison  by  the  milk  of  his  daughter. 
,  Aa  Adkcnitti,  who  wrote  an  aoocmnt 


of  the  war  of  4he  Amazons  agamsthis  coontiy. 

CiNciA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cincios,  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.  By  it  no  man 
was  permitted  to  uike  any  money  as  a  gift  or  a 
fee  in  judging  a  cause.    lAv,  34,  c  4. 

CiNciNNATUs,  L.  U.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed,  as  he  ploughed  his  field,  that 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  this 
he  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret^and  repair- 
ed to  the  neld  of  battle,  where  his  countmnen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  jEqni. 
He  conquerad*  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph;  and  16  days  after  his  appointment, 
he  laid  down  his  ofiBce  and  retired  back  to  plough 
his  fields.  In  his  80ih  year  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Preneste  as  dictator :  and  after 
a  successful  campaign,  he  resigned  tne  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  days,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  by 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460  years  bfr* 
fore  Christ,  Liv.  3,  c  ^.--Flar.  1,  c.  11.^— 
Cic.  de  FHnib.  4.— Ptt».  18,  c.  3. 

Cmcros  AuMiimTs,  (L.)  I.  a  praetor  of 
Sicily  in  the  second  Panic  war,  who  wrote  an- 
nals m  Greeft.    Dimifs.  HaL  I. IL  Marcas, 

a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  594,  author 
of  the  Cincia  Lex. 

CiNEAS,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  kingof  Epirus.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  how- 
ever, could  not  obcain.  He  told  Pyrrhas  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assembly  of 
kings;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  He  was 
of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  salute  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name.  Plin,  7,  c  24.— 
Cie.  ai,  Fam.  9,  en.  2S. 

C1NCSIA.S,  a  Oreeir  noet  of  Thebes  in  Bcnotia, 
who  composed  some  aithvrambic  verses.  Aiktn. 

CiiTNA,  L.  CoBK.  L  a  ftoman  who  omiressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  oanish- 
ed  by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  free.  He  joined  himself  to  Ma- 
rius;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legions, 
he  filled  Rome  with  blood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourth  lime. 
He  massacred  so  many  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious ;  and  one  of  his  officers 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing war  against  Sylla.  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  Julius  Cassar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  PhU.  in  Mar.  Poump.  4»  S^.-^lMcan. 
4,  V.  822.— ilpptaa.  Bell.  Civ.  l.-^ftor.  3,  c. 

2l.^Paierc.  2,  c.  20,  &c.^Plul.  in  Cos. 

n.  One  of  Caesar*s  murderers. III.  C.  Hel- 

vins  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Cmsar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Cssar,  and,  be^ 
ing  mistaken  by  the  popnlaee  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, he  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  eight 
years  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  called 
Smyrna,  in  which  he  made  mention  of  the  in- 
cest ofCinyras.  PluL  in  Cos. FV.  A  grand- 
son of  Pomper.  He  conspired  against  Augus- 
tus, who  pardoned  him  and  made  him  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
made  Augustus  his  heir.  Did. — SuAca  it 
CUm.cd. 

CiNNADON,  a  Laeedeemonian  yonth,  who  rt- 
solved  to  put  to  death  Ae  Ephori,  and  seize  upon 
the  sovereign  power.    His  eottspimcy  was  ais- 


covarady  and  be  was  pat  to  dtftth. 
40 
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OutcmmM  LonVigfiflMB  perfbrmed  in  UieCir- 
eos  «t  Bome.  Tbe^  were  dedicated  to  the  god 
CoDsna,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus 
at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imi- 
tatioo  of  the  Olympian  games  among  theGreeks, 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  were  often  called  the 
grwt  games.  Their  original  name  was  Con- 
snalia,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensiansby 
Tarqnin  the  elder,  after  he  had  built  the  Circus. 
Thev  were  not  appropriated  to  one  particular 
exhibition,  but  were  equally  celebrated  for  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  iavelin, 
races  on  foot  as  well  as  m  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  theGreeks,  tbe  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Pentathlum  orCluinqueninm  to  these  tve  ex- 
ercises. The  celebration  continued  fire  days, 
beginning  on  the  l&th  of  Seutember.  Allgames 
in  general  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus, 
wereaoon  after  called  Circensian  gam^.  Some 
sea-fights  and  sldrmishes,  called  bj  the  Romans 
Nanmachise,  were  aftera;ards  exhibited  in  the 
Circus.     Virg.  jKn.  8,  ▼.  636. 

Cmcus,  a  large  and  elegant  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  anout  eight  at  Rome;  the  first,  called 
Mazimus  Circus,  was  the  Rudest,  raised  and 
embellished  by  Tarquin  Priscus.  Its  fieure  was 
obkmg,  and  it  was  mledall  round  with  oenches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  900,- 
000  spectators.  It  was  about  2187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  Cttsar  introduced  in  it  large  canals 
of  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  vessels,  and  represent 
a  sea-fight 

Clauuia,  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  Clausus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gave  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
republic  ;  and  it  is  particulaily  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  than  96  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consulship,  five  with  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  that  of  censor, 
besides  the  honour  of  six  triumphs.  Sueton,  in 
Tib.  I. 

CLAuniA,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incon- 
tinence. To  show  her  innocence,  she  offered  to 
remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the  image  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  tbe  shal- 
low places  of  the  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
fled tbe  efibrts  of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clau- 
dia, after  addressing  her  prayers  to  tbe  goddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easilv  a  ragged 
after  heir  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this  action 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  4. 
-^PropeH,  4,  el.  13,  v.  52.— iteZ.  17,  v.  35.— 
OvU.  Fast.  4,  V.  315,  ex  Powtc.  1,  ep.  2,  v,  144. 
— ~n.  A  stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 
Augustus  married.  He  dismissed  her  undefil- 
ed,  immediately  after  the  contract  of  marriage, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  her  mother 

Fnlvia.    fibiefem.  in  Aug.  62. III.  The  wife 

of  tlie^poet  Statins.    8kA.  3,  Si/Zt?.  5. IV.  A 

daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  netrothed  to  Tib. 

Giacchas. V.  The  wife  of  Metellus  Celer, 

sister  to  P.  Clodius  and  to  Appius  Claudius. 
— ^ — ^IV.  Fulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accus- 
ed of  adultery  and  criminal  designs  against  Ti- 
berius. She  was  condemned.  TacU.  Ann.  4, 
c  92. VII.  Ai^tonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Claucfius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom 
Aiessalina  caused  to  he  put  to  death.  Her  se- 
cond kntend  Syila  Paustns,  by  whom  she  had 


a  son,  was  killed  by  Nerc^  i|nd  sli^  shared  his 
fate  when  she  refused  tq  marry  hi^  murderer. 

Claudia  Lbx,  de  comiiiis,  was  enacted  bj 
M.  CI.  MarceUus,  A.  U.  C.  702.  It  ordainoi 
thai  at  public  elections  of  magistrates,  nonotice 
should  be  lakfen  of  the  votes  of  such  as  were  ab- 
sent  Another,  de  UMra,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condition  of  my- 

ment  after  the  decease  of  their  parents. Aoo- 

Iher.  de  negotiatiane^  by  Q^  Claudius,  the  tribune, 
A.  U .  C.  535.  It  forbade  any  senator,  or  feiher 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  vessel  containing  above 
300  amphoras,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves m  conunercial  schemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  tning  to  the  scribes  and 
the  attendants  of  the  quaestors,  as  it  was  nam- 
rally  supposed  that  the  people  wno  bad  any  com- 
mercial connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 
trust,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  state. — 
Another,  A.  U.  C.  576,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
return  to  their  respective  cities,  after  their  names 

were  enrolled.    jUv.  41,  c.  9. ^Another,  to 

take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  coloni&ts  which  Caesar  had  carried  to  Novi- 
comum.    SueUm.  in  Jul.  28. 

Claudis  AaujB,  the  first  water  bronghi  lo 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  U  mOes, 
erecteci  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  U. 
C.441.    £uirop.2,c.4.'-lAV.9,c9$. 

Claudianus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egyp^  ^  ^^^  ^S^  o^  Honorius  and 
Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty 
of  Virgil,  without  bein|[  a  slave  to  the  corrupt^ 
style  which  prevailed  m  his  age.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves, that  ne  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his 
matter  bv  the  purity  oT  bis  language,  ine  hap- 
piness of  his  expressions,  and  themelodvof  hjs 
numbers.  As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Stilicho, 
he  removed  fVom  the  court  when  his  patron 
was  disgraced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  learned  ease.  His  poems  on 
Rufinus  and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  tne  best  of 
his  coraposit  ions.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  that  of  Burman,  4to.  2  vols.  Amsl.  1^, 
and  that  of  Gesner,  2  vob.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

Clxdoios,  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero,)  son  of 
Drusus,  Livia's  second  son,  succeeded  as  emp^ 
ror  of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  vbose 
memorv  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  He  made 
himself  popular  for  a  while,  pased  over  into 
Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victories 
which  his  generals  had  won ;  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  licen- 
tiousness and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  the  provinces.  He  married  four  wires, 
one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  he  put  to  death 
on  account  of  debancbenr.  He  was  at  last  ooi- 
soned  by  another  called  Agrippina,  who  wished 
to  raise'  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poi* 
son  was  conveyed  in  mushrooms ;  but  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  bf  order 
of  tbe  empress,  made  him  swallow  a  poisoned 
feather.  He  died  in  tbe  63d  year  of  his  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  13  yesrs, 
debased  bv  weakness  and  irresolution.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Nero.  TiaciL  Ann.  11,  ftc-" 
nio.  60.— Juf7.  6,  V.  Bld.-SneL  in  viU. — 
The  second  emperor  ofihat  name  was  a  DaJrofr 
tian ,  who  succeeded  GkiUienus.  He  conooew 
the  Goths.  Scvthians,  and  Herali,  and  kiHedoo 
less  than  300,000  in  a  battle ;  and  after  a  rngiB 
of  about  two  years,  died  oCthepli«aeiam- 
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Tlie  ezcelleoce  of  his  character,  mark- 
ed with  bravery  and  tempered  with  justice  and 
beoevolence,  is  well  knowa  by  these  words  of 
the  senate  addressed  to  him :  Claudi  Augusltj 
iu  fraUr^  l«  P^r^  Ut  ifmicuSj  tu  boitus  seiMter^ 

Ut  vere  frinceps. III.  Nero,  a  consul  with 

tdY.  SaUnator,  who  defeated  and  killed  Asdru- 
bal  near  the  river  Metaurum,  as  he  was  passing 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Annibal.    Liv.  27,  &c,—HoraL  4, 

od.  4,  V.  Tl.Suel.  m  Tib. IV.  The  father 

of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  quaestor  to  Caesar  in 
the  wars  of  Alexandria. rV>  Polios,  an  his- 
torian. Plin.  7,  ep.  61. VI.  Pontius,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  Samnites,*  who  conquered  the  Ro- 
mans at  Furcse  Caudinse,  and  inade  them  pass 

under  the  yoke.    lAv.  9,  c.  1.  &c. VII.  Pe- 

tilius^  a  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  442. VIII.  App. 

Csecus,  a  Roman  censor,  who  built  an  aque- 
duct, A.  U.  C.  441,  which  brought  water  to  Rome 
from  Tusculum,at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  The  water  was  called  Appia^  and  it  was 
the  first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
country.  Before  his  age  the  Romans  were  satis- 
fied with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  or  of  the  foun- 
tains and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  Appius.  Liv. 
9,  c.  29.— Opi'^.  Fast.  6,  v.  203.— Of.  de  len.  6. 
IX.  Pulcher,  a  consul.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  expeditions  against  the  Canha- 
eenians  in  Sicily,  and  disgraced  on  his  return  to 

Rome. X.  Tiberius  Nero,  was  the  elder 

brother  to  Drusus,  and  son  of  Livia  Drusilla, 
who  nuu-ried  Augustus  after  his  divorce  of  Scri- 
bonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter by  Scribonia,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire 
by  tlie  name  of  Tiberius.  Vid,  THberius.  Ho- 
raL  4,  ep.  3,  v.  2. — r-The  name  of  Claudius 
is  common  to  man  v  Roman  consuls  and  other 
officers  of  state ;  but  nothing  is  recorded  of 
them. 

Clkidas,  a  man  of  Platsea,  who  raised  tombs 
over  those  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle 
againat  Mardonius.    Ekrodot.  9,  c.  86. 

CLBAKOBa.  I.  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
who  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

CuH.  7,  c  2, 1. 10,  c.  1. II.  The  first  tyrant 

of  Gela.  Aritta*,.  6,  PolU.  c.  12. III.  A  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  was  put 
to  death  A.  D.  190,  after  abusing  public  justice 
and  his  master's  confidence. 

Clbantbbs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Troas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  he  used  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  ni^ht,  and  study  in  the 
daytime.  Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the 
stoics ;  and,  out  of  respect  for  his  virtues,  the 
Roman  senate  raised  a  stame  to  him  in  Assos. 
It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  90th 
year,  B.  C.  240.  Strab.  13.— Oc.  de  Finib.  2, 
c.e9,l.4,c.7. 

CLBAacHua,  L  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tos,  who  was  killed  bv  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pimils,  during.the  celebration  of  the  feft- 
tivals  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sovereign  power  during  twelve  ycArs,  363  B.  C. 

Justin.  16,  c.  4.^Diad.  15. IL  The  second 

tyrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  268. 
- — ^HI.  A  Liacedsemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 
zantines. He  was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey, 
and  iM  to  Oynu  the  younger,  who  made  him 
csptyun  of  13,j000  Greek  jioldiers.  He  obtained 
a.T«Q|9QF  «ffr  4Tt»xeizet|  who  was  so  cnrafed 


at  the  defeat,  that  when  CtoaiohiM  iUl  inio  Mp 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphenuss,  be  FV( 
him  to  immediate  death.    Diita,  14. 

CuEMBNs  RoMANua,  L  one  of  the  ^hera  of 
the  church,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  St. 
Pauf.  Several  spurious  compositions  are  aacrih* 
ed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epia* 
tie  10  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dia- 
turbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It  has  been 
much  admired.     The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wouon,  8vo.  Cantab.  1718. IL  Another  of 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  AlextmdnmLSt 
who  flourished  206  A.  D.  His  works  are  va- 
rious, elezant,  and  full  of  erudition :  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  PoUer's,  3  vols.  tol.  O^on. 
1715. 

CleSbis  and  BrroN,  two  youths,  sona  of  Cy* 
dippe,  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  moth- 
er's chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  drew  it  46  sta- 
dia to  the  temple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ac- 
count of  the  filial  affection  of  her  sons.  Cydippa 
entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  ner 
sons  with  the  best  gift  that  could  be  eranted  to  a 
mortal  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more : 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  the 
only  true  happy  event  that  can  happen  to  man. 
The  Argives  raised  them  stames  at  Pelphi.  Cic. 
Tuac.  1,  c.  ir—Val.  Max.  6,  c.  4,— JBfer«W.  1, 
c.  ^X.—PhU.  de  Cons,  ad  Apol. 

Cleob&lIna,  a  daughter  of  Cleobulua,  re- 
markable for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigmas,  some  or 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs 
thus:  "  A  father  had  12  children,  and  these  12 
children  had  each  30  white  sons  and  30  black 
daughters,  who  were  immortal,  though  thay 
die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
(Edipus  to  discover  that  there  are  12  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  every  month  consists  of  ^ 
days  and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.   Laert 

CLEoauLus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras  of  Lindoe,  famous  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  his  body.  He  wrote  soma 
few  verses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
B.C.  664.   Diog.invit&.-^Phil,vnSymf. 

Cleomedes,  a  famous  athlete  of  Astypalesa. 
above  Crete.  In  a  combat  at  Olympia  he  Killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fisL 
On  account  of  this  accidental  murder  he  waa 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  became  delirious. 
In  his  return  to  Astypalsa,  he  entered  a  school, 
and  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boys.  He  waa 
pursued  with  stones,  and  he  fled  for  shelter  into 
a  tomb,  whose  doors  he  so  strongly  secured  that 
his  pursuers  were  obliged  to  break  them  for  ac- 
cess. When  the  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedes 
could  not  be  found  either  dead  or  alive.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  ocMisulted,  and  gave  this 
answer:  UUi$Mu  herown  Oeomdas  A^l^ffaUa, 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.    Pai«.6,c.9.— P*M<.i»iB«i»- 

CLBoidsNEs  1st,  king  of  Sparta,  conqnered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  5000  of  them  by  settms 
fire  to  a  ^rove  where  they  had  fled,  pd  freed 
Athens  fVom  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistri^llsL 
By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  Demam- 
tus,  his  colleagne  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
cause he  refuted  loponish  4»a  p^9Pl«  of .-JBgiv 
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who  lud  deserted  the  Qreeks.  He  killed  bim- 
eelT  in  a  fit  ot'  madness,  491  B.  G.  Berodot.  5, 
6  and  T^Paus,  8,  c.  3,  Ac. The  2d,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  Sd.  He  reigned 
61  years  in  the  greatest  tranqoilUty,  and  was 
ikther  to  Acrotatos  and  Cleonymus,  and  w^s 
succeeded  by  A  reos  1st,  son  of  Acrotatus.  Pans. 

8,  c.  6. The  3d,  succeeded  his  fiither  Leoni- 

das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus  in  its  full  force  by  banishing  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Epnori,  and  remov- 
ed by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
and  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achseans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
^neral  of  the  Achsans,  who  supposed  himself 
mferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
assistance ;  and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought 
the  unfortunate  baule  of  Sellasia,  B.  C.  W2, 
retired  into  Eg3rpt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality;  but  his  successor,  weak  and  suspi- 
cious, soon  expressed  his  iealousr  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
on  a  cross,  B.  C.  219.  Polyb.  6.— PiW.  in  vita. 
— >>M<ti».  96,  c.  4. 

Cleon,  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally 
a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
state  by  nis  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  he  was  tcilled  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Bra.<ddas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  432  B.  C.  T%ucyd.  3,  4,  Ac.— 
DiodA% 

CLEONicA,  a  young  virgin  of  Byzantium, 
whom  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  his  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanias  was  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  some  assassin,  he  seized 
his  sword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  he  knew 
who  it  was.    Paus.  7,  c.  17. — PUU.  in  dm. 

Cleonymus,  I.  a  son  of  Cleonemes  2d,  who 
called  Pyrrhw  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus, 
his  brother's  son,  had  been  preferred  to  him  in 
the  succession ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
committed  adultery  with  Acrotatus.  Plui.  in 
Pyrrkj—Pmu.  1,  c.  3. II  A  person  so  cow- 
ardly ,that  Geonymolimidior  became  proverbial. 

CLRdplTRA,  I.  the  grand-daugbter  of  Attains, 
betrothed  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
divorced  Ol3rmpias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered bv  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.  Diod.  16. 
-^Justin.  9,  c.  l.^Plut.  tn  Pyrtk. II.  A  sis- 
ter of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  who  married  Per- 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  Diod.,  16 
and  20.--Jw^i».  9,  c.  6, 1.  13,  c.  6.-— III.  A 
wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armetaia,  sister  of 

Mithridates.    JusUn,  38,  c.  3. IV.  A  dangh- 

terof  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  married  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  afterwards  Nicanor.  She 
kmad  Stteiieaa,  Nieanor'ft  ton,  because  he  as- 


cended  the  throne  without  her  ecmsenL  8h« 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poison  for  Antio- 
chus  her  son,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself, 
B.  C.  120. v.  A  wife  and  sister  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetes,  who  raised  her  son  Alexander, 
a  minor,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whoete 
interest  the  people  favoured.  As  Alexander 
was  odious,  Cleopatra'sufl'ered  Lathams  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  repud  VLte  his  sister  and  wife,  called  Cle- 
opatra, and  married  Seleuca,  his  younger  sis- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  favourite,  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  but  her  cruelties  were  so 
odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyranny.  Cle- 
opatra laid  snares  for  him ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3 

and  4. VI.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  of 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admiued  Caesar  to  her  arms, 
to  influeoce  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  in 
preference  to  her  brother,  who  had  expelled  her, 
and  had  a  son  by  him  called  Caesarion.  As 
she  had  supported  Brums,  Antony,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  oe- 
fore  him.  She  arrayed  herself  in  the  most 
magniflcent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  attire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  publicly  married  her,  forgetful  of  his 
connexion  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augus- 
tus. He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
viour was  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  Au- 
gustus and  Aniony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  'Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tony, and  he  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  re- 
tired to  Egypt,  where  soon  after  Antony  fol- 
lowed her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  drad ;  and 
as  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  be  was  carried  to 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony  soon  af- 
ter died  of  his  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  after  she 
had  received  pressing  invitations  from  A  ugus- 
tus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love^de- 
stro5'ed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  not  to'ftin 
into  the  conqueror*s  hands.  Her  beautv  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  mental  per- 
fections so  highly  celebrated,  that  she  hasbecm 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
speaking  their  various  languages  as  fluently  as 
her  own.  In  Antony's  absence  she  improved 
the  public  library  -of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergamus.  Two  treatises,  de 
medicamine  faciei  epistoUt  eroUca,  and  de  mar- 
bis  mulierum^  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  24 
years,  aged  39.  E^pt  became  a  Roman  pro- 
.vince  at  her  death.  FU>r.  4,  c.  11.— Appian,  B, 
Bell.  Civ.—PliU.  in  Pomp.  <f>  Aml.^HormL  1, 
od.  37,v.21,  Ac.—jarai.  17. 

Clbopres,  a  queen  of  India,  who  submitted 
to  Alexander,  by  whom,  as^some  snppoae,  she 
had  a  son.     Curt.  8,  c  10. 

Clkophon,  was  contemporary  with  Critia?. 
Hl<«  stvle  was  per^icuous,  but  noteletrated,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  a  Mtf-mnnt^ag  tp- 
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i]]iettt>airifliiigiioiiiiiiiadeitndiciiloas.  EUs 
characters  were  drawn  with  an  accurate  bat 
nnpoetic  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
his  are  ennmerated  by  Suidas  aod  Eadoda, 
aod  a  piece  called  MwifidfiovX^^  by  AristoUe, 
firofii  iis  name  a  comedy  or  other  light  poem. 

Cleoka,  the  wife  of  Agesilaas.  PhU.  in 
Ages. 

Olbo«trIttjb,  I.  a  youth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  serpent  among  the  Thespians,  &Ci 

Paus.  9,  c.  96. II.  An  ancient  philosopher 

and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  536  years 
before  Christ.  He  first  found  tbe  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calender. 

CLEsmsa,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  injuries  he  had 
received  from  queen  Stratonice,  by  represent- 
ing her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
she  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  ax  list 

CuNus,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  520  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Phi.  Sfmp.—JBHian.  V.  H.  14,  c.  23. II. 

A  son  of  Alcibiades,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Greecian  fleet  that  foogbt  against  Xerxes.   He- 

Todot.  8,  c.  7. III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.    PluL,  in  Ale. 

IV.  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Aban- 

tidas,  6.  C.  263.    PWt.  in  AraJU 

CuNDs  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Argives,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

CusTBENES,  1.   the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

AriiUA. II.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 

AlcmoBon.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
ostracism,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
banished  by  that  institution.  He  banished  Isa- 
goras,  and  was  himself  soon  afker  restored. 
PM.  in  Arist.'-Bsrodot.  5,  c.  66,  Ac. 

CuTARCHcs,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Eretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   He  was  ejected   by  Phocion. II. 

An  historian,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  the  history.  Curt. 
9,c.& 

CLrroMACBas,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor to  Cameades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  128. 
Diog.  in  vild. 

Clitus,  I.  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  bad  saved  the  kind's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
vith  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  because,  at  a 
feast,  be  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  was  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  a  fViend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drunkenness  and  dissipation.    Justin. 

12,  c.  6.— PhU.  in  Alex.'-CuH.  4,  &c. II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipater,  with  240  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Echinades.    Diod.  18. 

Cloiha,  I.  the  wife  of  LucuUus,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviousness.    PhU.  in  LmcvU. II. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus.  Cic.  ad.  Attic. III.  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
a  tribune  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  RoDK.    CU.  fro  M.  OA. IV.  A  wo- 


man who  married  Gt  Metellua,  and  afteN 
wards  disgraced  herself  by  her  amonn  Kitk 
Coelius. 

Clodu  Lbx,  iC'CVpro,  was  enacted  by  the 
tribune  Clpdius,  A.  U.  C.  G95,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  expose  Ptole- 
my king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments. 
It  empoweied  Cato  to  go  with  the  prsetorian 
power,  and  see  the  auction  of  the  king's  goods, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money 

to  Rome. ^Another,  ds  MdgistratibuSj  A. 

U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  ana  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 
sors.  Another,  de  Rtligumn^  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  office,  and  confer 
the  priesthood  up<Hi  Brotigonns,  a  Gallo-gre- 

cian. Another,  de   ProvinciiSj  A.   U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabmns; 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  pro-consular  power. 
It  empowered  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  march  from  their  public  treasury. — Ano- 
ther, A.  U.  X).  695,  which  required  the  same 
distribution  of  com  among  the  people  gratis, 
as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six  asses  ana 

a  triefis  the  bushel. Another,  A.  U.  C.  695, 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman  citizen 
without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 

formalities  of  a  trial. Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no  attention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  afifair  was  before  the  people. 

Another,  to  make  the  power  of  the  tribunes 

free,  in  making  and  proposing  laws.^-— Ano- 
ther, to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa;  bat  since 
his  time  abolished. 

CLODnm,  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family^,  and  remarkable  for  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  intro- 
duced himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J.  Coesar,  whilst  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  perxmtted 
to  appear.  He  was  accused  for  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  ju.stice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  also  to  Cicero ;  and 
by  his  influence  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  the  adherents  of  Cati-  . 
line.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods 
to  sale  *,  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, no  one  off*ered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius. 
Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restorea 
to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time  after  murdered 
by  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero  took  upon  him- 
self PhU.  in  Cic. — Appia/n.  de  Civ.  3. — Cie. 
pro  Milon.  4*  pro  Demo.—  Dio. 

CL(BLii,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hostages  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escapea  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  nopre- 
cedented  virtue  was  rewarded  hj  her  country- 
men with  an  equestrian  statue  m  tiia  Via  S«- 
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cnu    Up.  %  c.  IX^yirg,  M^  8,  r.  661.— 

iMMff,  flU.  5.— Jvo.  8,  T.  966. It.  A  pii- 

tricitn  family,  descended  from  GUceliaSi  one  of 
tke  oompanioiis  of  iEneas.    Dionyt. 

CiiOiUiMi  Qraochus,  I.  a  general  of  the  Yol- 
aci  and  Sabines  against  Rome,  conquered  by  Gt 
Cincinnatus  the  cuctaior. IL  T alius,  a  Ro- 
man ambassador  put  to  death  by  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  V eientes. . 

dLuEMnoa,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused  by  his 
mother  of  haying  murdered  his  father,  54  years 
B.  C.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero,  m  an 
oration  still  extant  The  family  of  the  Cluentii 
was  descended  from  Cloanthus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  ^neas.  Virg.  JEn.  5,  r.  122. — 
Cicpro  CimenL 

CujSiA,  a  daughter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  v.  Torquatus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  her  ot  her  father, 
who  slighted  his  addresses ;  upon  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Closia  threw 
herself  down' from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.    PltU.  in  ParaU, 

Clymbnds.  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  ana  father  of  Er^us,  Stratius,  Ax^ 
rhoB,  ^d  Axias.  He  received  a  wound  from  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Thebans  to  revenge  his  death. 
Poms.  9,  c.  87. 

CLYTracNBRRA.  a  daughter  of  Tvndaros, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  bom,  to- 
gether witn  her  brother  Castor,  A*om  one  of  the 
eggs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  swan. 
Clytemnestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  Ar- 

¥e.  She  had  before  mamed  Tantalus,  son  of 
hyestes,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  cousin  .figysthus  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  afiairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agameipnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytem- 
nestia.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  iEgys- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Cl^emnestra,  and  pab- 
Ucly  lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reached  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  full  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schemes  into  execution ;  Cly- 
temnestra, with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
his  arrival,  a^  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  w> 
cording  to  other  accounts,  as  he  sat  down  at  a 
fiaist  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happy  return. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar- 
ried ^gysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  ibrone  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycense,  resolved  to  avenge 
nis  father's  murder.  He  concealed  himself  m 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced;  and  when 
jflBgysthus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamero- 
Bon,  Orestes,  who,  with  his  iaithftil  friend  Py- 
lades,  had  cottcealed  himself  in  the  temple,  rush* 
ed  upon  thU  adulterers  and  killed  them  with  bis 
own  hMkd.  Th<sy  were  buried  without  the 
w«naflf  thi6  city,  as&eir  remains  were  deemed 
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unworthy  to  be  laid  in  thtt  sepHlchie  of  Aga- 
mfmwm.  Vid.  MgfMna^  AgmMmmtm^  Om- 
Us,  BUdra.  DUd.  L—Bimer,  Od.  ll.^Afd- 
led.  3,  c.  lO.-^PmMS.  S,  c.  18  and  TSL^Ewi- 
pid.  fykig.  in  Anl.-^B!fgin,  fab.  117  and  14a 
■^ProperL  3,  el.  19,-^  Virg.  /Bn.  4,  v.  471- 
PAOoser.  i(C4m.  3,c.9. 

Cnbbics,  a  Macedonian  general,  tmsnccessfiil 
in  an  expedition  against  the*  Acamaniana  IM. 
12.— 71k««yi<2,c.66,&c. 

Cneos,  or  Cnjbos,  a  prasnomen  common  to 
many  Romans. 

Ckopos,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Godrns, 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.    Pdhtaoi.  8. 

CoGCEius  Nerva,  L  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Mecsenas,  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Ner- 
va.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accompanied  Tiberius  in  his  retreat  in 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  TwaL 
AfUk  4,  c  58,  and  6,  c.  96.— fforo/.  1,  &i/.5, 

V.  27. II.   An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of 

whose  buildings  is  still  in  being,  the  present  ca- 
thedral of  Naples. in.   A  man  to  whom 

Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  conspiracy.     Tacii.  15,  ins.  c.  72. 

CocLGs,  Pub.  Horat.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsen- 
na  at  the  headof  a  bridge,  whQe  his  compaoioos 
behind  him  were  cutting  off  the  commanicaiicn 
with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge  vas 
destroyed,  Cocles,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  btsp 
zen  statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  use  only  of  wt  cjff, 
as  Codes  signifies.  Liv.  S,  c  lO-^Val.  Msx. 
3,  c.  2.—  Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  660. 

CodomInus,  a  surname  of  Darios  the  third, 
king  of  Persia. 

CodrIda,  the  descendants  of  Codrus.  vho 
went  fh>m  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  colo- 
nies.   Paus.  7,  c.  2. 

CoDRUs,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  tharibe 
victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose 
king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclidff  opoQ 
this  «ive  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Cod- 
rus,  out  the  patriotic  king  dii^ised  himself, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  ^ho™  ^ 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  ricto- 
ry,  and  Codms  was  deservedly  called  the  ftther 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  92  years,  and  vas 
killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  era.  To 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Alh^ 
nians  made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Cod- 
rus  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  perpetual  archons.  Paierc.  1,  c. 
^.—Justin.  2,  c.  6  and  I.^Pams.  1,  c  19, 1 ", 

C.26.— F«/.  Max.  6,  c.  6. it  Another,  m 

the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose  poverty  became 
a  proverb.    Jwo.  3,>.  903. 

CcBLU,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  PImL  in  Sf- 
The  CcBKaii  family,  which  was  plebeian,  hrt 
honoured  whh  the  consulship,  was  descended 
from  Vibenna  Cceles,  an  Etrurian,  who  came 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romttlna. 

C(BLnw,  I.  a  Roman,  defended  hy  C^^ 
n.  Two  brothers  of  Taitacaia,accB«d  or 
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hayiBg  murdered  their  ftther  ID  his  bed.  They 
were  acqaitted,  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  both  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  l.—Plul.  in  Cic, III.  A 

man  who,  i^r  spending  his  all  in  dissipation 
a&d  luxury,  became  a  public  robber  with  his 
friead  Birrhus.    Horat.  1,  Sal,  4,  v.  69. 

C(BifU8,  an  officer  of  Alexander,  son-in-law 
to  Parmenio.  He  died  of  a  distemper,  in  his 
return  from  India.    OwrL  9,  c.  3. — Oiod,  17, 

Goes,  a  man  of  Mltylene,  made  sovereign 
master  of  his  country  by  Darius.  His  coun- 
trymen stoned  him  to  death.  Herodot.  5,  c.  11 
and  38. 

CoHOits,  a  division  in  the  Roman  armies,  con- 
sistiDg  of  about  600  men.  It  was  the  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  consequently  its  number  was 
UQder  the  same  fluctuations  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 

CoLJSNDs,  a  king  of  Attica,  before  the  age  of 
Cecrops,  according  to  some  accounts.  Pans. 
1,  c.  31. 

CoLLA-riNTTs,  L.  TARauiNiDs,  a  nephew  /  of 
Tarqoin  the  Proud,  who  married  Lucretio,  to 
whom  Sext  Tarquin  offered  violence.  He, 
with  Bruius,  drove  the  Tarquins  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  Tarquins,  so  much  aboimnated  by  all  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down^is  office  of  con- 
sul, and  retired  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
meDt,    Iav.  1,  c.  57, 1.  2,  c.  2.^FUfr.  1,  c.  9. 

Colo,  Jdn.  a  governor  of  Pontus,  who  brought 
Miihridates  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  •  TYudl. 
13,  Ann.  c.  21. 

CoL088(78,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhodes,  which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  Che  world.  Its  feet  were  upon  the  two 
moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  ships  missed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It 
was  70  cubits,  or  106  feet  high,  and  every  thing 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  round 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippns,  and  the  artist  was  12  years 
in  making  iL  It  was  begun  300  years  l>efore 
Christ;  and  afier  it  had  remained  unhurt  during 
56  or  58  vears,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake,  224  B.  C.  A  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  f^om  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  shores  of  S]rria,  and  the  ships  that 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
Sflas^s,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of  the 
ttatae.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
SM years;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
sevei^l  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
aipun  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  GT^  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
of  Edessa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass, 
whose  value  has  been  estimated  at  36,000 
pounds  English  money. 

Cor^OTEs,  a  Teian  painter,  disciple  of  Phidias. 
«w.36,c.8. 

Columella,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  native  of 
Qades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
Dookson  agriculture,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar* 
<)ening,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
^  work  displays  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
uielaboQisofanaccitnaeobsenrer.    The  beat 
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edition  pf  Columella  is  that  of  Gesn^S  rok^ 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  and  reprinted  there  1772L 

CoLUTHUs,  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Egypt, 
who  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  rape  of  Hei^ 
in  imiuition  of  Homer.  The  composition  re- 
mained lonp;  unknown,  till  ii  was  discovered  at 
Lycopolis,  m  the  15ih  century,  by  the  learned 
cardinal  Bessarion.  Coluthus  was,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorus. 

CoMiNiua,  (Gt)  a  Roman  knight,  who  wrote 
some  illiberal  verses  against  Tiberius.  7\icU. 
Ay' Awn.  c.  3f. 

CoMiTiA,  {oruMy)  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  is  derived  from  Ckmilimn^ 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  qiuisi  a 
cum  mindo.  The  Comitium  was  a  large  hall, 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic ;  so  that  the  assembly  was 
often  dissolved  in  rainy  weather.  The  Comitia 
were  called,  some  r^nvsuUiriay  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  oiYitrspratoriayfox  the  election  of 
prsetors,  &c.  These  assemblies  were  more  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Cimii^ia,  Cwnata^ 
OiUuriata,  and  'Prtbuia.  The  Curiata  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curiae.  The 
Centuriata  were  not  convened  in  later  timea^ 
( Vid.  Ceniuria.)  Another  assembly  was  called 
Comitia  TribvUty  where  the  votes  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  fiist  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  only  into '  three 
tribes ;  but  as  their  numbers  increased,  the  tribes 
were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  object  of  these 
assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  state.  Tney  could  Be 
dissolved  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  if  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colleagues.  If 
one  among  the  people  was  taken  with  the  falling 
sickness,  tne  whole  assembly  was  immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  that  disease  is  called  marbis 
eamikUis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  vivd  voce  hadheen  abolished,  every  one  of 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  pr&> 
sented  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogaSy  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired :  on  the  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  anli^i$0, 
which  bears  the  same  meaning  asarUiquamvolo, 
I  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  with  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A*s  the  law  was  approved  constitutional- 
ly; if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  m^ 
gistrates,  and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  ofconvening  these  assemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  praetor,  the  inlerrex,  the  decemvirs, 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  majores  magislratus: 
to  whom  one  of  the  minares  magistraius  was 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMius.  a  man  appointed  Mng  over  the  At- 
trebates,  oy  J.  CaBsar,  for  his  services.  Cm, 
BeU.  G.  4,  c.  21. 

CoMMdnua,  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus)  son  of 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father^  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  fond 
(^indulging  his  licentious  propensities :  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosopners  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
sisters,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  bovi» 
for  h»  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  be  called 
Hercules,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  hisshonl- 
den  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  anned  his  hand  with 
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•  kiMCtod  dob.  He  slewed  Umstlf  naked  in 
public,  and  foQghl  with  ihe  gladiatoni,  and 
Doaatcd  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild  beasts 
in  Ike  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  hon- 
onn  from  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted, 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  dost  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered 
as  if  sorrounded  with  sunbeams.  Martia,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  hehftd  prefwred, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
kJB  reign,  A.  D.  192.  It  ha&  been  obsenred, 
Ihat  he  never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  imitation  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius.    Htrodian, 

CoMFiTAUA,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
Biaas  the  18th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  ways,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servius  Tullios,  instituted 
tkem,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
kirn  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  He  sacrificed 
to  them  human  victims ;  but  J.  Brutus,  after  the 
ezpnlsioa  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  sufficient 
loofier  them  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  straw. 
The  slaves  were  generally  the  ministers,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed'  their  free- 
dom. Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3.— Ovti.  Fati,  5, 
T.  140.— Z>wf»ys.  Hal.  4. 

ConetodOnus  and  Cotuatos,  two  desperate 
Gaula,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Bome,  &c.    Ccu.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  3. 

CoNFuaus,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
kononred  among  his  countrymen  as  a  monarch. 
He  died  about  4';9  years  B.  C. 

CoKON,  I.  a  famoQs  general  of  Atheiks,  son  of 
Timotkeus.  He  was  made  governor  of  all  the 
Mauds  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
Baval  battle  by  Lvsander,  near  the  .figospota- 
mos.  He  retlreu  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagoras,  kinjgp  of  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
linted  the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engage^ 
nent  where  Pi-wndei,  the  enemy's  adminil, 
was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  forti- 
ied  their  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attempted 
to  recover  Ionia  and  MoMtk,  He  was  perfidi- 
ooshr  betrayed  by  a  Persia^,  and  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  993.     C.  Nep.  in  vila.^PliU.  in  JLys.  <^ 

Ariax.^-Isoeraies. II.  A  Greek  astronomer 

of  Samos,  who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemv 
Evevgetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen^s 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  had  ^nce  disappeared,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  was  intimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  847  B.  C.    Catul.  67.— 

VirfT.  Ed.  3,  v.  40. III.  A  Grecian  mytho- 

logvst,  in  the  age  of  JuKuk  Caesar,  who  wrote  a 
book  which  contained  40  fables,  still  extant, 

preserved  by  Photins. There  was  a  treatise 

written  on  Italy  by  a  man  of  the  same  name. 

CowanjiUB  JEojous,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  Ac. 

T\iciL II.  Cains,  one  of  P<mipey^  adhe- 

TCBts,  Ac    Cos  Beh,  Civ.  8,  c.  2S. 

CoNSTAiiB,  a  son  ofConstaatine.  Vid,  Con- 
aUmUnms. 

CoMSTANTTA,  a  gfaud-daughter  of  the  great 
GimstantineyWho  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 

GoHPuinlinM,  L  snmamed  ttf  OrM<^  from 


the  greaMMiB  «r  kia  aiploiii,  VM  MA  of  G» 
siaatius.  Aa  soon  aa  he  bceama  indepeadc^ 
ke  assumed  the  title  of  Augustiis,  aad  umk 
war  against  Licinius,  his  brother-in-law  aad 
colleague  on  the  throne,  becasae  he  was  end 
and  ambitious.  He  conquered  him,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.  Ii  ii 
said,  that  as  he  was  going  to  fight  against  Mu- 
enttns,  one  of  his  rivals,  he  saw  a  crass  is  tbi 
sky,  with  this  inscription,  a  nvnt  yuc,  ia  km 
vinee.  From  this  circumstance  he  became  i 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obtained  aa  eiif 
victory^  ever  after  adopting  a  cross  or  ItUnm 
as  his  standard.  After  the  death  of  Diocktna, 
Mazimiaa  JMaxentius,  Maziminns,  andLidiu- 
us,who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  soinr- 
dinaie  manner,  Constantino  became  sole  enua- 
ror,  and  began  to  reform  the  stale.  He  foiinM 
a  city  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  aad 
called  it  by  hi^  own  name,  OiuteiUtMpWu 
Thither  he  transported  part  of  the  Rosmd  sen- 
ate ;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  madcii 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  population  and  magaifr 
cence.  From  thai  time  the  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  eack  other  with  an  ejrt  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  Coastaaijac, 
a  separation  was  made  of  two  empires,  aad 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  westcn, 
and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capiial 
of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Kaam.  The  esi- 
peror  has  been  distinguished  for  peraoDalcoar- 
age,  and  praised  for  the  prateciion  he  exiead- 
ed  to  the  Christians.  He  at  first  perseeoted 
the  Arians,  but  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.  His  murder  of  his  son  Crispos  bis 
been  deservedly  ceasnred.  By  reasoving  ihe 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons  oa  the 
rivers,  he  opened  aa  easy  passage  to  the  ktf* 
barians,  and  rendered  his  ooldieis  navarlike. 
He  defeated  100,000  Golks,  ajad  received  iaie 
his  territories  300,000  Sarmatiaas^wko  had  beea 
ban  ished  by  their  slaves^  and  allowed  thett  kad 
to  cultivate.  Constantine  was  leaned^  aad 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  semMOS, 
one  of  whick  reiMtas  Eie  died.  A  D.  337, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  ^ 
and  success..  He  left  three  sons,  CoadanUBOi, 
Constans,  and  Constantius,  among  tvhoai  be 
divided  his  empire.  Tkc  first,  who  had  Gaa\ 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  hisportion,  wascoBqor^ 
ed  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Coastaos,  aad 
killed  in  the  2&th  year  of  his  age,  A  D.  3tt 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of,  the  provinces  a 
Rhaetia,  murdered.  Conatm»  in  bis  bed,  aitari 
reign  of  13  years  over  Italy,  Africa,  aed  UYfiy 
cum;  and  Cunstantius,  the  only  sarririnf 
brother,  now  became  the  sole  empeior,  A  D< 
363,  punished  bis  brother's  murderer,  m^.SJ^ 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  vBifJ 
Rome,  where  he  displays  a  triumph,  aad  din 
in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had  been  pf 
claimed  independent  emperor  by  kissoldieis.— 
The  name  of  Consfantme  was  very  comwM 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 

II.   A  private   soldier  in  Britain,  ms- 

ed  on  account  of  his  name  to  the  imperial  dj^ 
nity. III.  A  general  «f  Belisariua^ 

CONSTAMTIUS  CblORDS,  L  SOD  of  EslTOplVi 

and  father  of  the  great  CoDstaaliae.  merited  the 
title  of  Ceesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  viej^ 
ries  in  Britain  and  Geraaany.  Be  oeeaitfw 
eoUeagwe  of  CtatataacB  dhe  abdicate  if  I>^ 
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ileiitti  niafttr  bcwiag  the  clnuMterof  ahv- 
a«w  wad  beBflroleBt  prlnee,  he  died  at  Yorki 

and  made  Usson  his  saceesaor,  A.  D.  306. 

IL  The  teeond  sod  of  Constantine  the  Great 
rid.  CtnttamiimMt.  Ill  The  father  of  Ju- 
lian aad  GaUus,  was  son  of  CoDStantius  by 

Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  337. ^IV.  A  Ro- 

man  gcoeral  of  Kyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Hoaorias,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, an  hoDoar  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died,  naiversallT  regretted,  431  A.  D.  and 
was  sneeeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the 
west. 

CoimrALBB  Lom,  or  Comsoaua,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Consns,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whoee  altar  Romnlus  discovered  under  the 
groaad.  This  altar  was  always  covered,  except 
ai  the  festival,  when  a  mole  was  sacrificed,  and 
games  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  honour  of 
Neotane.  It  was  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
malos  carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  that  Romnlus  onlv  regulated  and  re- 
institntea  them  after  they  had  b^n  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
which  happened  about  the  middle  of  Aueust, 
horses,  mules,  aad  asses,  were  exempted  from 
all  laboors,  and  were  led  through  tne  streets 
adorned  w.th  garlands  and  flowers.  Auson.  69, 
V.  9.— Owd.  FlasL  3,  v.  199.— Liv.  1,  c.  9.— 
l>M1lfS.  Aii. 

CoMsoi^  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
aw.hority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls,  a  eonsuleTido,  annaally  chosen  in 
the  Campos  Martins.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jan.  Bmtns,  and  L.  Tarquinius  CoUa- 
tinus,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  344,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarqains.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patrician  families  or  noblemen;  but  the  people 
obcained  the  privilege,  A.  U.  C.  388,  of  elect- 
ing one  of  the  consols  from  their  own  body ;  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  theconsnlship 
should  be  43  years  of  age,  called  UgiUiwum  lemr 
ftu.  He  was  alwapi  to  appear  at  the  election 
as  a  private  man,  wilhoat  a  retinue:  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
have  diachareed  the  inferior  fanctions  of  quses- 
tor,  edile,  ana  praetor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  disregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was 
made  a  consul  in  his  93d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his 
34th.  Young  Marios,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
were  also  under  the  proper  age  when  thev  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompey  had  never 
been  qosestor  or  pnetor.  The  power  of  the  con- 
suls was  unbounded,  and  they  icoew  no  superior 
but  the  gods  and  the  laws:  but  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  meir  office,  their  conduct  was  minutely 
scrutinized  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was 
often  punished  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their 
oflfee-  was  the  pratexta,  a  robe  fringed  with  pur- 
ple, aflerwards  exchanged  for  the  tofra  pUta  or 
fwfaMte.  Thgr  were  preceded  by  13  lictors, 
carrying  the  faaees  or  bundle  of  sticks,  in  the 
Kiddle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  Toe  axe, 
being  the  eharaeteristie  rather  of  tyranny  than 
ef  fireadom,  was  takea  awaj  from  the  fatees 
^  Ytleiiiia  PtElblieola,  but  it  was  restoied  by 
Hi  nmmmt.    Tka  cpuMda  took  it  by  tuM, 


monthhr,  to  be  preceded  by  the  Iktors  while  •! 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with 
the  badges  of  royal  authority  shouldnuse  appro* 
hensions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the 
other^  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without 
the  fasces.  Their  authority  was  e^ual ;  vet  the 
Valerian  law  ^ve  the  right  of  priority  to  the  old- 
er,  aifd  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the.  moot 
children,  and  he  was  |;eneniUy  called  cwwrfaw" 
jor  or  prwr.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  man* 
ner  of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name 
of  the  consuls;  and  bv  M  TuU.  Cicerone  <f>  L. 
Antonio  Conaulibus,  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  691  was  always  understood.  Tnis  cos* 
tom  histed  from  the  year  of  Rome  944  till  the 
year  1294,  or  54Ist  year  of  the  Chnstiaa  era. 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  consuls 
sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hands  an 
ivory  ^and,  called  scipio  ebumeuSj  which  had 
an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and  pow? 
er.  when  they  nad  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 
protect  the  republic:  after  this  they  departed 
from  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov* 
mces  were  assigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  ammintment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  during  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  13  lictors,  and  equally  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothikig 
against  the  laws  or  interestsof  their  country,  bat 
had  faithfully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  greamess  and  welfhre  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years ,  yet 
this  institution  was  sometimes  broken ;  and  we 
find  Marios  reelected  consul,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office,  during  the  Cimbrian  war.  The 
office  of  consul,  so  dignified  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  uiMler 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  dof  its  au- 
thority out  the  useless  ensigns  of  original  digni- 
ty. Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  lo  two  or  three  months 
by  J.  Ciesar :  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  first  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 
were  called  ordinarii.  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
mjfecti.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Com* 
modus  made  no  less  than  26  consols  in  one  year. 
Gonstantine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  in* 
stitution,  and  permitted  them- to  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  first  consuls,  A.  XI.  C.  244^ 
were  L.  Jnn.  Bmtus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus. 
CoUatinus  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pnb.yaleriQi 
was  chosen  in  his  room.  When  Bmtns  was  kill« 
ed  in  battle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  soo* 
oootfhim;  and  after  thodeath  of  l^owriw^Mtr- 
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ens  Horatins  was  chosen  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Valerius  Publicola.  The  first  consulship 
lasted  aboQt  16  months,  daring  which  the  Ro- 
mans fought  against  the  Tarquins,  and  the 
capitol  was  dedicated.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus the  consular  authority  may  be  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  though  consuls  continued  to  be 
elected  till  the  latest  days  of  the  empire.  The 
Italians  always  retained  a  fondness  for  this 
name,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  republics 
of  the  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
consuls. 

CoRAz,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily,  who 
first  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic.  in 
Brut.  19,  de  ffrat.  1,  c.  20.— Att/.  GeU.  5,  c.  10. 
— Qtttn/ii.  3,  c.  1. 

CoRBtJLo,  (Domilius,)  a  prefect  of  Belgium, 
who,  when  governor  of  Syria,  routed  the  Par- 
thians,  destroyed  Artazata,  and  made  Ti^ranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Nero,  jealous  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered ;  and  Gorbulo,  hear- 
ing this,  fell  upon  his  sword,  exclaiming,  I  have 
well  deserved  this !  A.  D.  66.  His  name  was 
gi^en  to  a  place  {MowwmefUum)  in  Giermany, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  modern  Groningen. 
T\icU.  Ann.  11,  c.  18. 

CoRDDs.     Vid.  Cremvlius. 

CoRiNNA,  I.  a  celebrated  woman  of  Tanagra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  to  Myrtis.  Her  fathei-'s 
name  was  Archelodorus.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtained  five  times  a  poetic4U  prize,  in  which 
Pindar  was  her  competitor ;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  her  beauty  greatly  contributed 
to  defeat  her  rivals.  She  had  composed  50  books 
of  epigrams  and  odes,  of  which  only  some  few 
verses  remain.    Propert.  2,  el.  3. — Paus.  9,  c. 

93. II.  Corinua,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  family  the  commentators 
and  biographers  have  inefiectualty  laboured  to 
discover.  From  the  elegies  of  Ovid,  it  appears 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  even  at  Rome  in  the 
poet's  time,  who  the  lady  was  that  he  sung  under 
that  fictitious  name;  and  others  than  the  true 
Corinna  advanced  their  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verses  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that  she 
represented  Julia  his  Grrand-daughter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  bis  amours 
with  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  distinction,  and  of  a  rank 
superior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  waiting>maid,  but  a  watchful  eunuch. 
The  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
speaks  of  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  goddess  Cal3rpso  in  loving 
Ulysses.  Corinn a,  whoever  she  may  have  been , 
always  held  the  first  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  his  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
her  charms  and  fascinations  was  ompelled  to 
share  his  affections  not  only  with  the  legal  part- 
ners of  his  heart,  but  with  her  own  attendant; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
the  arts  practised  for  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  mistress. 

C.oRiNNus,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  on  which  be  wrote  a  poem.  Ho- 
mer, as  some  suppose,  took  his  subject  fVom  the 
poem  of  Corinnus. 

CouSULinni,  the  surname  of  C.  Martins, 
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ftomhisTlctoryouerCoriolL  When  naslertf 
the  place,  he  accepted,  as  the  only  rewaid,  tbs 
surname  of  Coriolanus,  a  horse,  and  pnsoneis, 
and  his  ancient  host,  to  whom  he  inuDediitel]^ 
gave  his  liberty.  At\er  a  number  of  milituy 
exploits,  and  many  services  to  his  counuy,  he 
was  refused  the  consulship  by  the  people,  when 
his  sears  had  for  a  while  mfiuenced  them  in  liis 
fovour.  This  raised  his  resentment ;  and  when 
the  Romans  had  received  a  present  of  com  fron 
Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  Coriolanus  instited  that  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  given  gntis. 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  raised  the  people  againat 
him,  and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  sentence  was  stopped  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senators,  and  Coriolanus  submit- 
ted to  a  trial.  He  was  banished  by  a  majohnr 
of  three  tribes,  and  be  immediately  reured 
among  the  yolsci,to  Tullus  Aofidins,  his  great- 
est enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  most  Irieodly 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  make  waragainA 
Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci 
as  general.  The  approach  of  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarmed  the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  em- 
bassies to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  lo 
solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  allpro]»sals, 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  He  pitched 
his  camp  only  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  city;  and  his  enmity  against  his  cocmuy 
would  have  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  his  wife  Vergilia,  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romon  matrons  to  go  and  appease 
his  resentment.  The  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with 
his  family  was  tender  and  affecting.  He  ^^ 
mained  long  inexorable ;  but  at  last  the  tears  aod 
entreaties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stern  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  eoemj, 
and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  To  show  their  sense 
of  Volumnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  theRflmaos 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune.  The  be- 
haviour of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the 
Volsci.  He  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  was  murdered  or  the 

C'  :e  appointed  for  his  trial,  B.  C.  488.  His 
r  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  matrons  pat  on 
mourning  for  his  loss.-  Some  historians  say 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age. 
PhU.  in  viUL.—Plor.  2,  c.  22. 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  Civitaie,  was  enacted  A. 
U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Com.  Sylla,  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of 
the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

among  the  35  ancient  tribes. Another,  de 

Judiciis,  A.  U.  C.  673,  by  the  same  h  or- 
dained that  the  proetor  should  always  observe 
the  same  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  ^^^ 

upon  his  will. Another,  de  Swnfiihs,  iJf 

the  same.  It  limited  the  expenses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals. Another,  de  Rt- 

ligione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  re^ored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosfflj 
the  priests,  which,  bv  the  Domitian  taw,  hw 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. — -An- 
other, de  J\funicipiis,  by  the  same ;  which  re- 
voked all  the  privileges  which  had  been  some 
time  before  granted  to  the  several  towns  that 
had   assisted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  ard 

wans. Another,   de  Md/risiratikuSy  by  the 

irtiich  gave  the  power  of  baurngbon- 
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ems  and  being  promoied  before  the  legal  age, 
to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla, 
while  the  sons  and  {mitisans  of  his  enemies, 
who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state. 

Another,  di  MagistradlmSy  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  that  no  person 
should  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
distance,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  ma- 
gistracies in  one  year. Another,  de  Magis- 

traUbus,  A.  U.  C.  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All 
sach  as  had  been  tribunes  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  other  office  in  the  state  by  that  law. 

^Another,  de  MdjesUUef  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  67D.  It  made  it  treason  to  send  an  army 
out  of  a  province,  or  engage  m  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ran- 
som a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreign  court, 
vithout  previous  leave.    The  punishment  was 

tupue  el  ignh  inlerdictio. Another,  by  the 

same,  which  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused 
of  murder,  either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false 
accusations,  and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  lo 
choose  whether  the  jury  (hat  tried  him  should 
give  iheir  verdict  dam  or  palam  viva  voce^  or  by 

ballots. Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 

Maquie  el  ignis  interdiclioto such  as  were  guilty 
of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  cor- 
ruption, false  accusation.s,  and  the  debasing  or 
counteneiting  of  the  public  coin ;  all  such  as 
were  accessary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 

guilty  as  the  oflender. Another,  de  pecuniis 

repetutidis^  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecula- 
tion or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  was  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  the  aqua  el  ignis  inlefdictio. 

Another,  by  the  same,  whic^[ave  the  power  to 
sach  as  were  sent  into  theSovinces  with  any 
government,  of  retaining  tneir  command  and 
appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 

senate,  as  was  before  observed. Another,  by 

the  same,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons,  should  be  common,  especially 
tbbsc  about  Volaterrse  and  Pesute  in  Etruria, 

which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers. 

Another,  bv  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, A.  U.  C.  686 ;  which  ordained  that  no  per- 
son should  be  exempted  from  any  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom,  unless  200  senators 
vere  present  in  the  senate ;  arid  no  person  thas 
exempted,  could  hinder  the  bill  of  nis  exemp- 
tion from  being  carried  to  the  people  for  their 

concurrence. Another,  by  Nasica,  A.  U.  C. 

5B2,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip, 
«n?  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 

CoHKELU,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was 
nje  first  wife  of  J.  Caesar.  She  became  mother 
of  Jalia,  Pompev*s  wife,  and  was  so  affection- 
«cly  loved  by  her  husband,  that  at  her  death 
he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  her  body. 

W««.  in  CfBs. IT.  A  daughter  of  Metellus 

ocipio,  who  married  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  hmband  P.  CrJissus.    She  ha«  been  praised 

^^''^CT  finreat  virtues.     Pint  in  Pnrnp. III. 

A  danghter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  married 
oe|Bpronius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Jnberius  and  Cains  Gracchus.  Sh  e  was  cou  rt- 
*^  ^  a  king,  but  she  preferred  being  the  wife 


of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monaTcL  Her 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended,  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  principles  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  sons.  When  a  Campanian  ladv 
made  once  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia^ 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour  her  with  a 
sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
SODS,  saying,  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast.  A  statue  was  raiseft  to  her,  with 
this  inscription,  Cornelia  mater  Gracchorum. 
Some  of  her  epistles  are  preserved.  Plul.  in 
Gracck.^Juv.  6,  v.  167.— Vai.  Max,  4,  c.  4.— 
Cic.  in  Brut.  58,  de  El.  Or.  58. 

CoRNELii,  Cossus,  I.  a  military  tribunc  dnring 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuls  in  the  re- 
public. He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
opima.  Liv.  4,  c.  19. II.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  when 

aictator. III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.     Vid, 

Nepos. IV.  Merula,  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boii  in  Gaul.    He  killed  1400  of  them  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla;  and  * 
when  Marius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself 

by  opening  his  veins. V.  Severus,  an  epic 

poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  great  genius. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  iEtna,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.      Quinlil.  10,  v.   1. VI. 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 

extant,  and  highly  valued. VII.  Cn.  and 

Publ.  Scipio.     Vid.  Scipio. 

CoRNipiaos,  I.  a  poet  and  general  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  &c. 
His  sister  Comificia  was  also  blessed  with  a  po- 
etical genius.  PltU.  in  Brut. II.  A  lieu- 
tenant of  J.  Ccesar.  Id.  in  Ctxs. III.  A  friend 

of  Cicero  and  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  au^r. 

CoRNUTUs,  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Pers. 
5,  V.  36. II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Marius  by  his  servants,  who  hung 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  it  was  their 
master.    Plut.  in  Mario. 

CoRCEBus,  I.  a  Phrygian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  Cassandra.  Cassandra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Peneleus.    Pans.  10,  c.  27.—Virg.  Mn.  3, 

V.  341,  Ac. II.  A  courier  of  Elis,  killed  by 

Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pia,  B.  C.  776,  in  the  28th'  olympiad,  from  the 
institution  of  Iphitns;  but  this  year  has  geue- 
rally  been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Paus.  5, 
c.  8. 

CoRviNus,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerius 
from  a  orow,  which  assisted  him  when  he  was 
fighting  against  a  Gaul. II.  Messala,  an  elo- 
quent orator  in  the  Augastan  age,  distinguish- 
ed for  intes[rity  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  ouotations  of  Greek  in  his  ora- 
tions. In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  not  even  to  remember  his  own  naxhe. 

CoRUNCANus,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 

made  high-priest  at  Rome. The  family  of 

the  Corwncani  was  famous  for  the  number  ot 
ereat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
the  republic.     Cic.  pro  Domo. 

Cossus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family  of  the 

Cornelii. A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius, 

kine  of  Veii,  and  obtained  the  Spolia  Opima, 
A.  U.  C.  317.     Virg.  JBn.  6,  ▼.  841. 
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C<wmii  ft  tanlf  at  Boae,  of  which  Cosso- 

tia,CMar's  wife.  WM  descended.  Sua.inC€U. 
!•— ^Ooe  of  the  nunily  was  distiDgaisbed  as  an 
lurehkea  about  900  B.  C.  He  first  introduced 
jato  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  of  Greece. 

Odrtap.  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  armj 
invaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn. 
jL«atQlus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  It  is 
aaid  that  Augustus  solicited  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  StuL  in  Aug.  &^,-^Bor<U.\  od.  8, 
▼.  16. 

Com,  M.  Auuucs,  L  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marius.  He  was  consul  with  Lucnllus : 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land  by  Blithridates.  He  was  sumamed  Ptn^ 
Uciu^  oecause  he  took  Heradea  of  Pontus  by 

treachery.    PkU.  in  ZmcuU. 11.  An  orator, 

greatly  commended  by  Cicero  dt  Orai,  In  his 
manner  he  was  soft  and  relaxed ;  but  every  thing 
he  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
often  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
^  which  Sulpicius  impelled  them.  "No  two 
thing!,'*  says  Cicero,  "  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  polite, 
delicate  manner,  sets  forth  his  subject  in  well- 
chosen  expressions.  He  still  keepe  to-  his 
point ;  and,  as  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene- 
tration what  h«  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  without  regarding  other  ar- 
punents.  But»Sulpicins,  endued  with  irresisti- 
nle  energy,  with  a  full  strong[  voice,  with  the 
greatest  venemcnce  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
companied with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
fitted  by  nature  for  eloquence.''  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Crassus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
I^one  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero— those  circulated  under 
his  name  have  been  written  by  Canutius  after 
his  death.  The  oraticm  of  Cotta  for  himself, 
when  accused  on  the  varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  ai  his  request  by  Lucius 
jElius;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  us  more  extraordinary,  than  that  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wished  an^  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  iElius  to 
pass  for  h»  own. 

CoTTs,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kingdom  with  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
tAuishment.      T\icit.  2,  Ann.  64.— Ovti.  2,  de 

Pont  ep.  9. n.  A  king  of  Armenia  Minor, 

who  fought  against  Mithridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.     Tadt,  Ann.  U  and  13. 

Cramaus,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigned  nine  years,  B.  C. 
1497.    PattJ.l,e.9. 

CaiifKHL  a  philosopher  of  Soli. 

CRASSot,  1.  a  grandrather  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

▼ho  never  laugned.  Plin.  7,  c  19. 11.  Publ. 

Xacinius,  a  lUmiau. high-priest,  about  131  years 
B.  C,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  army  a^inst 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  burxed  at 

Smyrna. III.  M.  Liciniu^  a  celebrated  Ro- 

tnan,  sumamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence. 
"The  crueHies  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  ha  retired  to  Spam.  After  Cinna's 
•death  he  passad  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy, 


where  ht  senred  flyfla,  a^  im|lHiiiii1  liiimwlf 
in  his  favour.   When  the  giadatom,  with  8par« 
tacus  at  their  head,  had  sprepid  a  noivem. 
alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeated  some  of  the  Ronaa 
generals,  Crassus  was  sent  against  them.   A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Craaraaslanghtemi 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  tkm 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war,  aad  was  honoor- 
ed  with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.     He  wassooa 
after  made  consul  with  Pomp^;  and  in  thif 
hi|:h  office  he  displayed  his  opulence,  by  enter- 
taming  the  populace  at  10,000  tables.    He  wn 
afterwards  censor,  and  formed  the  first  triomvi- 
rate  with  Pompey  and  Caesar.    As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  gloiy, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitioos  conduct 
of  his  colleagues,  bm  was  Miwfi*^  ^^iih  the  pio> 
vince  of  Syria,  which  seemed  toprodnce  an  i&> 
exhaustible  source  of  wealth.    With  hones  of 
enlarging  his  possessioDs  he  set  off  (ram  Ilom& 
though  the  omens  proved  nnfavourabie,  ami 
every  thing  seemea  to  threaten  his  ruin.   He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  foigetiul  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to 
make  himself  master  of  Parthia.    He  was  Ik^ 
trayed  in  his  march  by  the  d^lay  of  Aitavudes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Sureoa,  the 
general  of  the  forces  of  Orodes,  kine  of  Parthia ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  whicK  90,000  Ro- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoBen 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  matiBy 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treacJiery 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  prc^iosing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  pat  to  oeatb,  B.C. 
53.    His  head  was  cut  ofi;  and  sent  to  Orudes, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throaty  umI 
insulted  his  misfortunes.    The  firmness  vi(h 
which  Crassus  re#ived  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  who  perished  in  that  expedition,  has  been 
deservedly  commended :  and  the  words  tJiat  he 
uttered  when  he  surrenaered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Surena,  equally  claim  oar  admiratiQia. 
He  was  wont  often  to  say,  that  no  nan  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.    Thoui^h  he  has  been  caUed  avaricioa& 
yet  he  showed  himself  alwajs  ready  to  lend 
money  to  his  fViends  without  interest    He  wts 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  great  and  extensive.    Plutarch  has 

written  his  life.    Phr.  3,  c.  11. IV.  PuWios, 

the  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  went  into  Paithis 
with  his  father.  When  he  saw  himself  snr 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  y^op^ 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  him 
through.  His  head  was  cut  oS,  and  shovn 
with  mselence  to  his  father  by  the  ParthissK. 

Pkd.  in  Crau. V.  L.  Liciniua^  a  cdetaw 

Roman  orator,  conmiended  by  Cicero,  aad^ 
troduced  in  his  book  de  OnUore  as  thepiincipel 

s^ker. ^VI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich, 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  after  Caesar^  desth- 

Cratebus,  L  one  of  Alexander's  pepeiaji. 
He  rendered  himselfconspieuousbyhisliteraiT 
fame,  as  well  as  by  his  valour  in  me  field,  ana 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander's  life.  HeW 
greatly  respected  and  kwed  by  the  MacedoattJ 
soldiers,and  Alexander  always  tmsted  hin  v|» 
unusual  coufidence.  A^r  Aleiaadtt^  dM 
he  subdued  arceea  with  An^pattr,  •b' 9«*^ 
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Vitiilds«0ltei««iiiiloAau,whereliewa8|^lM 
in  a  bttttle  agminst  Eamenes,  'B.  C.  381.  He 
had  reoeirtd  for  hit  share  of  Alexander's  hiag- 
doms,  Greece  and  Epinia.  Nep.  in  Ewmtn,  3. 
^-Jutkin,  IS  and  lZ.^Owrt,  3.— ilrrum.-- 
PM.  tf»  Ale&— II.  An  Alhenian,  who  col- 
kcied  into  one  hody  all  the  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  the  pfoblic  assemblies  at  Athens. 

CaATBS,  L  a  philoeopher  of  BcBotia,  son  of 
AscoodoB  and  oisciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynie, 
B.  C.  324.  He  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the 
ffieaey  to  bis  feliow^citizens.  He  was  natarally 
defonned,aDd  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
\rf  sewing  shemkins  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
8iD|alahi3r  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  him- 
sell  as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  bat  in 
the  wimer  hij  garments  were  nhcomraonly  thin, 
and  iaeapable  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  a  philosopher, 
becameenamoored  of  him ;  and,  aane  conJd  not 
cool  her  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
and  deformed,  he  married  her.    Some  or  his 

letters  are  extant.    Diog.  m  vitA. II.  A 

stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Boine,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Smston. 

III.  A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  wrote  an  ae- 
eoQDt  of  the  most  sinking  events  of  every  age, 

B.C.  166.    Mlian.  de  Anm.  17,  c.  9. iV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

school  of  his  master  Polenum. V.  He  was 

originally  an  ador,  and  performed  the  principal 
pans  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  AAerwards, 
about  B.  C.  450,  he  began  to  compose  comedies 
himself.  Crates,  according  to  Aristotle,  mn  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  aoandoned  the  iambic 
or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of  in- 
vented and.  general  stories  or  fiibles.  Perhaps 
tbe  law,  mcntioocd  below  (  Vid.  Cratbvtts)  might 
have  some  share  in  giving  his  plays  this  less  of- 
feaaive  turn.  His  s^leis  said  to  have  been  gay 
and  fteetwus ;  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
utgs  which  lemaiD  are  of  a  serious  cast  From 
the  ezpressioaa  of  Aristophane9,in  the  parabasis 
of  the  £fKtks,  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marircd  by  elegance  of  language  and 
ingenious  ideas.  Vety  with  all  his  endeavoim» 
to  please  his  fiastidioas  authors,  the  poet  had,  in 
comqon  with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tunelies  and  vexations.  He  nevertheless,  with 
unwearied  resolution,  eontinned  to  compose  aiKl 
exhibit  during  s  varied  career  of  succc^  and 
reverses. 

.Caiiinoa,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  born  Olymp.  ttth,  2,  B.  C.  519.  It 
^  net  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  eomposxtion.  The  first  piece  of 
ws  on  record  is  the  'ApYfXoyo*,  which  was  rs- 
IV|tte&tad about dymp. 83d,  B.  C.448;  atwMch 
t«e  he  waa  in  his  THt  year.  Soon  after  this, 
comedy  became  aolieentioos  and  virulent  in  its 
peraooaKiiQBjdiaf  the  magistracy  were  obliged  to 
^terfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Olymp.  86th.  1, 
^V'^t  prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ; 
^ich  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that 
Tear  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
^  arehoDship  of  Euthymenes.  Three  victo- 
||Ka  of  Cntinwa  stand  reeotded  after  the  recom* 
^cneemcitt  of  eeaode  performances.  With  the 
J"»^V»«t  he  was  seeond,  B.  436,  when 
r^  ^Tt^mU  of  Ariatonhaokes  won  the  prise, 
^jthethiri  nkHSawaa  adjudged  to  the  N««. 
^***'«lta|Wft    b  dM  soeeaedisg  yon  he 


was  again  second  with  the  filr^c,  nid  AAi» 
phanes  again  first  with  the  Imtf.  Li  a  ps* 
rabasis  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  maKea 
mention  of  Cratinus ;  where,  after  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  he  insinuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  that  the  vete- 
ran was  become  doting  and  superannuated. 
The  old  man,  now  in  his 95th  year,  indignant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remaining 
vigour^  and  composed  against  the  contests  of  the 
fofiowmg  season  a  comedy  entitled  nmriyn,  or 
Tk£  Flagon^  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes.  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  He 
was  first ;  whilst  his  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Ktfwif, 
though  the  plav  oiAristophanes  was  his  favour- 
ite Nff  iXat.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 
cesses, Cratinus  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
dying  B.  C.  4SS,  in  his  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
38  ofhis  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius,  Kosnig,  d^c.  His  style  was  bold  and  ani- 
mated; and,  like  his yoimger  brethren,  Eupolia  . 
and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unsparing- 
ly directed  nis  satire  against  the  iniquitous  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life.  Nor 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon. Thev  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  fay 
elegance  of  expression  and  purity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  tney  introduced,  and 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiftil  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  tnat  Gtuinctilian  deems  (he 
Old  eoinedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  object  for  a  young  pleader's  study. 
In  shorf ,  the  character  of  this  stage  in  the  comic 
drama  cttinot  be  more  happily  defined  tlm 
by  the  Words  of  the  ehoras  m  the  Rans ;  ft» 
duly"' 


rcty  xpKkk  61  rwW«ira.--369. 

Cteinproa,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,w^, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  nt  Athens. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pomrpey  visited  the 
house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  discourse  chief- 
ly turned  upon  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
blamed  and  the  |rfkilosopher  defended.  Pkil.  in,. 
Pomp. — Cie.  in  OMc.  1.— ^11.  An  historian 
contemporary  with "Thucydides;    Di&nfs.Bdi, 

Cratt  Lus,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Socrates. 

GREMimus  CoanoB.  He  wrote  during  the 
Teilgti  of  Augustus,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  history,  in  which  he  styled  Bru- 
tus imd  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus did  noc  take  pleasure,  like  Caligula  or 
Nero,  ki  cruel  or  arbitrary  acts ;  and  he  was  so 
skDful  a  politician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberius, 
suspected  a  plot  or  apprehended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  knew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmty  established  to  be  shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  beard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  would  have  no  successors  among  his 
subjects.  The  writings  of  Cordns,  however, 
were  suppressed  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius ; 
but  his  daughter  Marcfa  saved  a  copy  whicff 
was  extant  m  the  time  of  Seneca.  TheappeHa- 
tioBofthe  lastof  the  Bomans  i^cfc  he  tieslofr' 
415 
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ed  on  Brains  and  Gussins,  wts  made  the  pretext 
of  a  capital  charge  daring  the  administration  of 
Sejanus,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  an  observa- 
tion which  had  escaped  him  with  regard  to  a 
statue  of  that  minister,  placed  in  the  theatre  of 
Pompey.  Two  infamous  informers,  Satrius 
Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  came  forward 
as  his  accusers.  Their  connexion  with  (he 
minister  of  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
fate.  The  emperor  heard  his  defence  in  person, 
in  the  senate,  with  a  stero  countenance,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
^  receive.  Certain  of  death,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  of  safely 
remained.  He  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  Pollio,  and  Messala ,  he  mentioned 
Cicero's  panegyric  of  Cato,  which  Caesar  con- 
tented himself  with  answering  by  a  similar  pro- 
duction, and  also  a  number  of  other  composi- 
tions, as  the  ep^les  of  Antony,  aud  ihe  ha- 
rangues of  Brutus,  all  filled  with  opprobrious 
defamations  of  Augustus ;  after  which,  having 
left  the  senate-house,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
solved to  perish  by  abstaining  from  sustenance. 
He  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  partly 
exhausted  his  strength  by  the  excessive  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  That  he  might  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  in  his  own 
apartment;  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed,  or  threw  over  the  window, 
part  of  the  provisions  which  were  brought  to  him. 
While  at  sapper  with  his  family,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  already  eaten  sufficiently  in 
his  own  chamber.  He  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  on  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
came manifest.  It  was  then  that  he  embraced 
his  daughter,  annoanced  to  her  his  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  his  existence  longer,  nor  oa^ht  to  at- 
tempt it.  Having  shnt  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  ordered  the  light  to  be  completely  ex- 
cluded, and  expired  at  the  very  moment  when 
hisi  infamous  accusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  forms  and  proceedings  to  be  adopted  at 
his  trial. 

Crbon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Creophilds,  a  Samian,  who  hospitably  en- 
tertained Homer,  from  whom  he  received  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  he  was  that 
poet's  master,  &c.    Slrab.  14. 

Crbsphontes,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aristodemus, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
4,  c  3,  &c. 

CreCsa,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
bv  Hecuba.  She  married  .£neas,  by  whom 
she  had  some  children,  among  which  was  As- 
canias.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
night  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were  separat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  Confusion,  and  ^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cvbcle  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
of  which  she  became  priestess,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to 
her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
iEneas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy, 
and  his  conseqaent  marriage  with  a  princess  of 


thecoontrY.  P«if.  10,  c.  lA^nrf.^RK.i 
Y.  562,  &c.     VUL  Part  III. 

Crispihob,  I.  a  prsBtorian,  who,  though  oii> 
^nally  a  slave  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  acqiua* 
tion  of  riches,  raisea  to  the  honours  of  Romu 

knighthood  by  Domitian.    Juto,  1,  v.  9& ^IL 

A  stoic  philosopher,  as  ren^rkable  for  his  lo- 
quacity as  for  the  foolish  and  tedious  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  to 
which  Horace  alludes  in  the  last  verses  of  1, 
Sat.  I. 

Crisfos  SALLcrsnufl.  Vid.  jS9a2tej(»«s.— 
Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  CoDstantine,  made 
Caesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for  val- 
our and  extensive  knowledge.  Faosta,  his  step- 
mother, wished  to  seduce  him;  and  when  be 
refused,  she  accused  him  before  ConstanUDe, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  his  son  to  be 
poisoned,  A.  D.  326. 

Cnrrus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over 
Athens  by  the  Soartans.  He  was  eloquent  aad 
wellbred,  but  ot  dangerous  principles;  and  be 
cruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
citizens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  He 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegies  and  other  oompoailioo.^  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.  Otc.S,  ie  Or^. 

Crito,  I.  one  of  the  discifdes  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  bst  mo- 
ments, and  composed  some  dialo^es  now  lost 

Diog. II.   A   Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Getae,  &c. 

Critobulos,  I.  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  the 
baule  of  Thermopylae  between  Antiochos  and 

the  Romans.    Paus.  10,  c.  90. II.  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  Socrates.    Diog.  in  Crit. 

Crttolads,  I.  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  tw 
sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pheneus,  to  potan  «id 
to  a  long  war  between  their  respective  nations. 
The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and 
he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his  three  bold 
antagonists.  He  conquered  them ;  and  when, 
at  his  return,  his  sister  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The  offence 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  services  he  had  render- 
ed bis  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned 
himself,  because  he  hadbeen  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopylBB  by  the  Romans.  Cic.  4?  NiU.  D. — 
II.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of^  Athens,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  &£.  140  B.  C.Cic%» 
Orat. 

Cr(bsus,  the  fifth  and  last  of  thcMermnadB, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  was  son  of  AJvaOes,  and 
passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tribataiy  to 
the  Lydians.  His  court  was  the  asylmn  of 
learning ;  and  iEsop,  the  fatnous  fable-wftter, 
among  others,  lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a 
conversation  with  Solon,  CroBsus  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher apprized  him  of  his  mistake,  and  ga?e 
the  preference  to  poverty  and  domestic  virwe. 
Croesus  unde ijtook a  war  against  Cyrua,  the  jriBf 
of  Persia,  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an 
armv  of  430,000  men  and  60,^00  botw.  AIW 
a  reign  of  14  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.C.W; 
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his  mgM  vas  beskged,  and  he  fell  into  the 
conqveror't  hands,  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt 
alive,  The  pile  vas  already  on  fire,  when  C/t 
ros  heard  the  conquered  monarch  toree  times 
ezcbum.  Solon  I  with  lamentable  ener^.  He 
asked  hun  the  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and 
Craesos  repeated  the  conversation  he  had  once 
had  with  Solon  on  human  happiness.  Cyrus 
was  fflored  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  he  ordered 
CrcBsus  to  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 
pereoD,  and  the  power  was  transferred  tu  Persia. 
Crcesus  survived  Cyrus^  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  onknown.  He  is  celebrated  forthe  im- 
mensely rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  aod  ambiguous  oracle,  which  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour,  and  whicn  was  fulfilled  in 
the  destruction  of  his  empire.  Herodoi.  1,  c. 
%,  Ac—PhU.  in  SoUm.  8.  c.  ^G.-^JiuUn.  1,  c.  7. 

CaoNu,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Saturn.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  sacrificed  to  the  god  aeon- 
denmed  malefactor. 

Ctesias,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  physician 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  cured  the 
kiog*8  woonds,  and  was  his  physician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians 
aad  Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have 
partially  pre/erred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Some 
fragments  of  his  compositions  have  beenpre- 
served  by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
seliDg's  edition  of  Herodotus.   Slrab.  I .-—Athen. 

l^—PhU.  in  Artax. II.  A  ^cophant  of 

Athens. III.  An  historian  of  Ephesus. 

Gtssoius,  I.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
straments.  He  also  mvented  a  cUpspdra^  or  a 
vater-clock.  This  invention  of  measuringtime 
by  water,  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water 
was  mane  to  drop  upon  wheelSj  which  it  turned. 
The  wheels  communicated  their  regular  motion 
to  a  small  wooden  image,  which,  by  a  gradual 
Tiae,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  months,  which  were  engraved  on  a  column 
near  the  machine.  This  anfnl  invention  gave 
rise  to  many  improvements!  and  the  modem 
TDanner  of  measuring  time  with  an  hour-glass  is 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibins.  Vi- 
fnt.de  ArckU.  9,  c.  9.^-— II.  An  historian,  who 
flourished  S&4  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  his  104th 
year.    PUa.tnDem. 

Ctisipbon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown  for  his 
probity  and  virtue.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
orator  ufischines,  the  rival  of  Demcsthenes,  who 
ttcused  Ctesiphon  of  seditions  views.  Demos- 
thenes undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
eelebrated  oration  still  extant,  and  iBschines 
▼IS  banished.    Denunt.  and  McHn,  de  Corona, 

CmoA,  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
vulus  originany  divided  the  people  into  three 
^b^  aad  each  tribe  into  10  CuriBe.  Over  each 
Y^trin  was  appointed  a  priest,,  who  officiated  at 
<he  sacrifices  of  his  respective  assembly.  The 
>Krifioei-«ere  called  Cwriama^  aad  the  priest 
<M».   He  was  lobe  above  the  age  of  fifty. 
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His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  vnexeepfioft. 
able,  and  his  body  free  trom  all  defects.  The 
Curiomu  were  elected  by  their  re^ective  Cnrin, 
and  above  them  was  a  superior  priest  called  C^ 
rio  maxtmus^  chosen  by  all  the  Curisa  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.-*-^ The  wofd  Carta  was^also 
applied  to  puUic  edifices  among  the  Romana . 
These  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  and 
civil.  In  the  former  were  held  the  assembliesof 
the  priests,  aad  of  every  religious  order,  forthe 
re&ulation  of  religions  sacrificesand  ceremoniea. 
The  other  was  appointed  for  the  senate,  where 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Curia  were  solemnly  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  before  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rcmie 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention ; 
Curia  HostUta,  built  try  King  Tullns  HosU- 
1ms ;  Curia  PoMpeii^  wnere  Julius  Caesar  waa 
murdered ;  and  Curia  AugusU^  the  palace  and 
court  of  the  emperor  Augostns. 

CuaiA  Lex,  de  ComiiiiSf  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curios  Dentatus,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  ComiUa^  for  the  election  of 
uiagistrates,  without  a  previous  permission  from 
the  senate. 

CoRiATU,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  hy  TuUus  Hostiltus,  and  entered  among 
the  patricians.  The  three  Cnriatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horatii,  and  lost  the  victory,  were  of 
this  family.  Mor.  1,  c  Z,^Dioiifs.  Hal.  5.^^ 
LivA.cii. 

CiTRio,  (CL)  L  an  excellent  orator,  who  called 
Caesar  in  full  senate.  Omnium  muliorumvirtmf 
et  omnium  virorum  mtdierom.  Tadi.  21.  A«fi. 
c.  l.—SMt.  in  Cos,  ^.^Cie.  in  BnU^^^-tL 
His  son,  C.  Scribonins,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cassar.  He  saved 
Caesar's  life  as  he  returned  from  the  senate- 
house  after  the  debates  concemina  the  pimish- 
ments  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  ftie  ad- 
herents of  Catihne.  He  killed  himself  in  Ai- 
rica.  Flor.  4,  c.  2.—PhU,  in  Pomp.  4*  Cat, 
49.— Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  l.—Luean.  v.  968. 

CuRitrs  Dkntatus  Maucus  Ainnim,  a  Ro- 
man, celebnOed  for  his  fortitude  and  frugality. 
He  was  three  times  consid,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  Ue  obtained  decisive 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  the  Sabines,  and  the 
Lucanians,  and  defeated  Fyrrhus  near  Taren- 
tu^.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  visited 
his  cottage  while  he  was  boiling  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  by  the  oflfer  of  large  presents.  He  reftised 
their  oflTera  with  contempt,  and  said,  I  nrefer  mv 
to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  aii- 


eartheni 

ver;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  connnand  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  live  in  pover^.  PhU.  in  Cai.  Otnt, 
—Horai.  I,  od.  19,  v.  A.—FUr.  1,  c.  16. 

CuRTitTs,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his 
country,  about  360  years  B.  C.  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  Cwrtins  locus,  had  suddenly 
opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said 
that  it  never  would  clow  before  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  bad  most  precious.  Curtina 
immediately  perceived  that^o  less  than  a  hmnam 
sacrifice  was  required.  He  armed  himself, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  solemnly  threw  bimadf 
into  the  guK,  which  instantly  closed  ov«r  hk 
head.  i;t«.7,e.&— FaI.iliKe.5^e.6. 
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OimOui  IlliannuTin,  a  aute  officer  at  Rome,  i 
who  bad  the  pririiegre  of  siuiiig  in  an  ivory 
chair  in  pubUc  assemblies.  The  dictator,  the 
consuls,  toe  censors,  the  praetors,  and  ecLiles, 
claimed  that  privileg^e,  and  therefore  were  call^ 
ounUetwiagisiratus.  The  senators  who  had  pass- 
ed through  the  abovemeniioned  o£Qces  were 
generally  earned  to  the  senate^house  in  ivory 
chairs,  as  all  generals  in  their  triumphant  pro- 
cession to  the  canital.  When  names  of  distmc- 
tion  began  to  be  Known  among  the  Romans,  the 
descendants  of  curale  magistrates  were  called 
nobiles ;  the  first  of  a  family  who  discharged  that 
office  were  known  by  the  name  of  notif  and 
those  that  had  .never  been  in  office  were  called 

Ctaraxes,  or  Cyazares,  L  son  of  Phraortes, 
was  king  of  Media  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
defended  his  kingdom,  which  the  Scythians  had 
invaded.  He  made  war  against  Alyattes,  king 
.  of  Lydia,  and  subjected  to  his  power  all  Asia 
beyond  the  river  Halys.  He  died,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years,  B.  C.  585.    Died.  ^.-^HerodU.  1, 

c.  73  and  103. II.  Another  prince,  supposed 

by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  Mede. 
He  was  the  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media. 
He  added  seven  provinces  to  his  father's  do- 
minions, and  made  war  against  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Cyrus  favoured.    Xertopk.  Cyrop.  1. 

Ctdias,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  This  celebrated  piece  was  bought 
by  the  orator  Hortensins  for  164  talents.    Plin. 

CTN.Boraus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
^extraordinary  courage.  He  was  bi*other  to  the 
poet  iSschvlus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
ne  pujnsaed  the  flying  Persians  to  their  ships, 
and  seized  <me  of  their  vessels  with  his  right 
hand,  which  was  immediately  severed  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with 
bis  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth.  Btrodot. 
6,c.  I14.--Ju4^m.2,c.  9. 

Cf  Nia,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Athenian.  They  received  this 
name  a  canind,  mordacUate,  from  their  canine 
propensity  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men,  or  because,  like  dogs,  they  were  not  asham- 
ed to  gratify  their  crimmal  desires  publicly. 
Thevwere  famoas  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
ibr  the  negligence  of  their  dress,  and  the  len^h 
of  their  beards.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  ground.  Vid.  Dl- 
9gtnss,  Cic.  1,  O^.  35  and  41.  Vid.  Avtisthenes. 

Ctnisca,  a  dansrhter  of  Archidamus,  kin?  of 
Sparta, who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot 
/  races  at  the  Olynypic  games.    Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Ctpriancs,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  thoagh 
bom  of  heathen  parents,  became  a  convert  to 
^Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  country. 
"To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he 
abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charity,  he  distributed  his  goods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  letters,  besides  several  treati.ses,  de 
Dei  frratiAj  de  virtrinum  habilu^  Ac.  and  ren- 
dered his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  of  the  discipline  of  the  ancient 
ehurch,  and  by  the  soundness  and  puritv  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  258.  The 
beat  editions  of  Cyprian  are,  that  of  Fell,  fol. 
Oxon.  16^  and  that  reprinted  Amst.  1700. 

CiraiLiscs,  the  name  of  three  princes  as 
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descendants  of  Cypadnt^  who  Kig&e4  it  Or 
rinth  during  73 years.  Cypseloswassoecceded 
by  his  son  Periander,  who  left  his  kingdom,  aflcr 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  C^nselus  IL 

Ctpse  LU8, 1,  a  king  oi  Arcadia,  whomairied 
the  daughter  of  Ctesiphon,  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  Heraclidae.  Panis,  4,  c.  3. — 
IL  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetion  and  Mer 
of  Periander.  He  destrojred  the  BacduadSr 
and  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  about  669 
years  before  Christ  He  reiraed  30  years,  aod 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Periander  had  two 
sons,  Lycophron  and  Cypselus,who  wasinsast 
Cypselas  received  his  name  from  the  Greek 
word  «vi//cXof ,  a  coffer,  because  when  the  Bae- 
chiadae  attempted  to  kill  him,  his  mother  saved 
his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a  cofier.  Pm. 
5,  c.  17.— Cw.  Tkuc.  6,  c.  2n.—EerodtiL  l,c. 

114,  1.  5,  c.  92,  &c.— ArwW.  PoUt, ffl. 

The  father  of  Miltiades.    Berodei,  6,  c.  35. 

CvRBNAia,  a  sect  of  philosophers  whofoliov- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus.  They  placed 
their  mrnmum  bowuM  in  pleasure,  and  said  ibu 
virtue  ought  to  be  commended  because  it  gare 
pleasure.    Laeri.  in  AriU, — Cic.  de  Nai.  D.t 

Ctriades,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ha- 
rassed the  Roman  enopire  in  the  reign  o(  Gal- 
lienus.    He  died  A.  D.  259. 

Ctrillus,  I.  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
A.  D.  386.  Of  his  Writings,  composed  in  Greek, 
there  remain  28  aUetckeses,  and  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  the  best  edition  of  which 

is  Milles,  fol.  Oxon.  1703. IL  A  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  444.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings,  which  are  mostly  eontrorcr- 
sial  in  Greek,  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  7  vols.  1638. 

CnuiLus,  an  Athenian,  stoned  to  death  by 
his  countrymen  because  he  advised  them  to  re- 
ceive the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  to  sobmitto  ihe 
power  of  Persia.  Deinoslh,  de  Cerena.—Cic 
de  Offic.  c.  11. 

CvRua,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambjrsc 
and  Maodane,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media.  His  father  was  of  an  ignoble  familj, 
whose  marriage  with  Mandane  bad  been  con- 
summated on  account  of  the  apprehensions  of 
Astyages.  {Vid.  Astyages.)  Cyrus  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom ;  but  he  was  presened  ^ 
a  shepherdess,  who  educated  him  as  her  own 
son.  As  he  was  plaving  with  his  eqoals  in 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  diver- 
sion,' and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  that  he  ordered  one  o(  he 
plav  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  for  dis- 
obedience. The  father  of  the  youth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  ill 
treatment  which  his  son  had  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.  A'rtyages  ordered  Cyrus  be- 
fore him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Mandane  s 
son,  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  andCyros, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  from  he 
confinement,  and  began  to  levy  troops  to  de- 
throne his  grandfather.  He  was  assisted  aw 
encourafred  by  the  ministers  of  Asiyafjes,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king's  oppression. 
He  marched  against  him,  and  A-stywrcs  w« 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner,  B-C- 
559.  From  this  victory  the  empire  of  Med« 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  sab- 
dued  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  madewtf 
against  Croesos,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  con- 
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foered,  8.  C.  548.  He  inraded  the  Idngdom  of 
Assyria,  and  cook  the  cihr  of  Babylon,  by  dry- 
ing tbe  channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  march- 
ing  his  troofNi  through  the  bed  of  the-  river, 
vhile  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  fes- 
tival. He  afterwards  marched  against  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  Messagetse,  a  Scythian  na- 
tion, and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
i30.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her 
son  in  aprevious  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  hff  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood, 
exclaiming,  Salia  U  sangvine  quern  sUisti,  Xe- 
flophon  has  written  the  life  of  Cynis;  bat  his 
history  is  not  perfectly  authentic.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Cjrrus;  he  delineates  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  often  puts  in  his  mouth  many 
of  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  false;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  narration,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
torian ever  mentioned.  The  O/ropadixi^  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic 
history  of  Cyrus  <he  Great,  hut  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ought  to  be.    Diiod.  1. — Her^doi.  1, 

c.  75,  Ac— Jftrfwi,  1,  c.  5  and  7. II.    The 

yoQDger  Cyrus  was  the  younger  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  sent  by  \ns  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Athens. 
Artaxenes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
iag  soul,  attempted  to  assassihate  b im.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  punished  with 
death,  had  not  his  mother,  Parysatis,  saved  him 
from  ^he  hands  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties.  This  circumstance  did  not  in 
the  least  check  the  ambition  of  Cyrus;  he  was 
appointed  over  Lydia  and  the  f^eacoast,  where 
he  secretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  troops 
aoder  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  arrmy  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
13,O00Greeks  usder  thecommand  of  Clearchus. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Cunaxa.  The  hattle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
victory,  had  not  his  uncommon  rashness  proved 
Us  ruin.  It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
net  in  person,  and  en§[aged  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  401  years  B.  C.  It  \»  paid 
thai  m  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Lacedamon,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boa.$ted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ability  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  without  being  in- 
toxicated.   Plui.  ifi  Artax.—Diod.  U.—Justin. 

5,  c.  U. in.  A  poet  of  Panopolis,  in  the 

age  of  Theodosios.  Vid,  Part  L 


DAdccs,  a  surname  assumed  by  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.    Juv. 

6,  V.  aw. 

D£DA.LA,  two  festivals  in  Bceotia.  One  of 
these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenosby  the  Pla- 
ins, in  a  lam  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
we  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
wservcd  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
^ipon  them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
jpon  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
™>Mdiately  cot  down,  and  with  them  statues 


were  made  called  Ikedala,  in  honour  of  Dndik 
lus.— The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solemn 
kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years,  by  all 
the  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
iniermission  of  thesmaller  festivals  for  that  num- 
ber of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platteans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Deedala,  were  dis- 
tributed by  lot  among  the  Platseans,  Lebadsans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  The? 
bans,  Tanagrseans,  and  Chaeroneans,  because 
they  had  effected  a  reconciliation  among  the 
Plataeans,  and  caused  them  to  be  recalled  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  female  garments,  on  the  banks -of  the  Euro- 
tas.  This  procession  was  attended  to  the  top  of 
moani  Cithaeron  by  many  of  the  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
stones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af* 
terwaitisa  boll  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  poorest  citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and 
ah  these  oblations,  together  with  the  Daedala, 
were  thrown  in  the  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  lo  ashes. 

D£DlLU8.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Daidis,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  lasted  three  days.  The  first  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Latona's  labour ;  the  second  in 
memory  of  Apolki's  birth ;  and  the  third  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  at  the  celebration ;  whence  tbe  name. 

DAMAorros,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry ;  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  tbe  braveat 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  A  ristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  B.  C.  679. 
Pans.  4,  c.  24. 

Damascius,  a  stoic  of  Damascus,  who  wrote 
a  philosophiod  history,  the  life  of  L<adortts,aDd 
four  books  on  extraordinary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photins. 

Damippvs,  a  Spartan,  taken  by  Marcellns  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracnse.  He  dis- 
covered to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  guarded,  and  in  conae- 
quence  of  this  discovery,  Syracuse  was  taken. 
P<tlyitn. 

Damis,  a  man  who  disputed  with  Ariatode- 
mus,  the  right  of  reigning  over  the  Messenians. 
Pom.  4,  c.  10. 

DAMNONn,  a  people  of  Britain,  now  sopposed 
Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetnal 
celibacy,  and  induced  others  to  follow  her  esi- 
amplcr  Pythagoras  at  his  death  intrasted  her 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gav« 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  nis  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  with 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injunctions; 
and  though  in  the  extremes!  poverty,  she  refba- 
ed  to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  her  fih 


ther's  commands. '  IJaert.  i%  Pfihag. 
DAMdcLSL  one  of  the  flattarais  of ! 
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the  Mer,  of  Sieilj.     He  adnired  the  tfnafs 

veaUb,  uid  proDonneed  him  ihe  happiest  man 
OD  earth.  Dioovsios  prevailed  upon  him  to  un- 
dertake for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  conyinced  of  the  happiness  which  a  sovereign 
enjinred.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
while  be  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  splendour 
that  surrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  sword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  horse-hair.  This  so  ter- 
riied  him,  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  T\aetU,  5,  c.21. 

DAiiocRiTus,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Achss- 
ans,  &c.  Pants,  7,  c.  13. H.  A  Qreek  wri- 
ter, who  compoeed  two  treatises,  one  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  baule  array,  and  the 
other  coDceming  the  Jews.— ^III.  A  man  who 
wrote  a  poetical  treatise  upon  medicine. 

Damon.  I.  n  victor  at  Olympia.  Olymp.  103. 
-^Paui,  %  c  S?.— -IL  A  poet  and  musician 
of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  «nd  distin- 
ffttished  for  bis  knowledge  of  government  and 
iSMdness  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  430  years  before  Christ.    C. 

Nep.  16,  c.  8.— Piirf.  in  Periel. ^111.  A  Py- 

.  thaigorean  philosopher,  very  intimate  with  Py* 
thia&  When  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
hf  Dionysius,  he  obtained  from  the  tyrant  leave 
to  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Pythias  pledged  himself  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Dsr 
mon,  should  be  not  return  in  time,  and  he  con- 
sequently delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidfilihr  of  those  two  friends,  that  he  remitted  the 
panisnment,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.    Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  7. 

Damophtla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Piunphilus.  She  was  intimate  with  Sappho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened^  school,  where  the 
yioanger  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.    Philostr. 

Dawius.     Vidt  Part  III. 

DAPBN&pRdiuA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Bosotians. 
It  was  then  usual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel-ftnd  other  flowers,  and  place 
OB  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  whieb  were  sus- 
pended smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  was  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
sixe,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron- 
coloured  garment.  The  globe  on  the  top  repre- 
sented the  sun,  or  Apollo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  65  in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bcugh  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  both  living.  The  youth 
wasdressed  in  rich  garments,  which  reached  to 
the  gronnd;  his  hair  hun^loose  and  dishevelled, 
hia  head  was  covered  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  IffhicroHda^ 
from  fphierates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ed theas.  He  was  called  Aafvfii^ofios,  laurel- 
htanr^  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  office 
cTfrtMtleAfollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of 
4iO 


his  nearest  rekuions,  hcftriiig  a  rod  adOHMd  with 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  train  of 
virgins  with  branches  in  their  hands.  In  this 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  teoft- 
ple  of  Apollo,  snmamed  Ismenius,  where  sup- 
plicatory hyums  were  sung  te  the  p;od^— This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  foUowingeircnm- 
stance:  when  an  oiacle  advised  the  jfaoiiaM, 
who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  adjacent  country, 
to  abandon  their  anci^t  possessions,  and  go  m 
quest  of  a  seUlement,  they  invaded  the  Theban 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pilla^  by 
an  army  of  Pelasgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aside  all  hosiilities, 
and,  accoramg  to  custom,  cut  down  laurd  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  the  river  Melas,  and  walked  in  prooessian  in 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this  so- 
lemnity was  observed,  Polemates,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  thst 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
and  commanded  the  B<Botians  to  offer  solemn 

{>niyers  to  Ap^lo,  and  walk  in  procession  with 
aurel  boughs  in  their  hands  everv  ninth  year. 
Three  days  affer  this  dream,  the  Boeotian  gene- 
ral made  a  sally,  and  cut  ofi'the  greater  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Poleidhtes  im- 
mediately instituted  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boo- 
tians.    Pans.  Baotic.^  &c. 

Daphnis^  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  wm  of  Merco- 
iT  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  he  wb 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetrv,  in  which 
his  .successor  Theociritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dofhnis  has  been  apprc^riated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence Which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.    Mlian.  F.  ff.  10,  c.  IS.'^rHmL  4. 

Dardanides,  a  name  given  to  Mneas,  as  de- 
scended from  Dardanns.  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
Virg.  Mn. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elect  ra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Eiruria,  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  Ihtber 
Corylus,  and  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Minor,where  he  married  Batia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  Dardanns 
taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ;  and  he 
gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  bv  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virg.  .En.  2,  v.  167.— P«im.  7,  c.  4.— »^^. 
fab.  155  and  ^nb.—ApoUod.  3.— ffimer.  iLSO. 

Dares,  a  Phrydan,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
wh  ich  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  This  his- 
tory was  extant  in  the  age  of  .£lian ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universallv  believed 
to  be  spurious,  though  it  is  aitribuiea  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  best  edition  is  thai  of 
Smids  cum  not.  var.  4to.  and  8vo.  Anost.  1793L 
Homer.  II.  5,  v.  10  and  97. 

DarIus,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  alter  the  death  of  Gambjrses.  On  d»e 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  conspirators 
xmiversally  agreed  that  he  whose  horse  neighed 
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firs  ihoBld  be  appointed  Iciog.  Inconsequence 
of  this  resolotion,  the  groom  of  Darius  previous- 
ly led  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  which  the  seven  noblemen  were  to  pass. 
On  the  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  the  horse,  recollecting  the 
mare,  sudilenly  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dap  of  thimder  was  heard,  as  if  in  approbation ' 
of  the  choice.  The  noblemen  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  king ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  made  among  them,  that  the  king's 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  taken  from  no 
other  familv  but  that  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
they  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  mto  the  king's  presence 
without  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  ola  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  bv  his  activity  and 
military  accomplishments,  fie  besieged  Baby- 
lon, which  he  took,  aAer  a  siege  of  20  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zopyrus.  From  thence  he 
marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  unsuc- 
cessfol,  and  after  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wildtiof  8cythia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  incensed  the 
Athen^ns.  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  so  exasperated 
against  the  Qreeks,  that  a  servant  every  evening, 
bv  his  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Remember, 
0  king,  to  punish  the  Athenians."  Mardonius, 
the  kin^s  son-in-law,  was  in  trusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thracians ;  and  Darius,  more  animated  by 
his  loss,  sent  a  more  considerable  force  onder- 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.  They 
were  conquered  at  the  celebrated  baule  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10,000  Athenians ;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  906,000 men. 
Darius  was  not  disheartened  bv  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to 
be  levied.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  m  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Berodot.  1,  2,  &c. — Diod. 
l.~- Justin.  1,  c  9.—PI/ut.  in  AriH.—C.  Nm.  in 

MUtiad. The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  called  Ockus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concubine.  Soon  after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  ^dster,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  woman, 
hy  whom  he  had  Artaxerxes  Memnon,  Ames- 
tris,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  generals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  empire, 
that  he  might  imitate  him  1  The  dictaUs  of  jus- 
tice and  religion,  replied  the  expiring  monarch. 

JttsHn.  5,  c.  11,^  Diod,   12. The  third  of 

that  name  was  the  last  kmg  of  Persia,  snr- 
nnmed  Codenumus.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
Sysigambis,  and  descended  from  Darius  Nothus. 
The  peace  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  the  prede- 
cenQnoTDariut.  The  king  of  Ponia  met  his 


adversary  in  person,  at  the  head  of  CQD^W 

men..  This  army  was  remaikable  more  fi>r  fta 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  ooo- 
rage  of  its  soldiers;  and  Athenaeua  mentjoii 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  9T7 
cooks,  29  waiters,  87  copbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  which 
appeared  on  the  royal  tabk.  With  these  forces 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  Granicus.  in  which  the  Persians  were 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took 
among  the  prisoners  of  war.  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  t)arius.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  he 
saved  himself  by  flying  in  disguise  on  the  horse 
of  his  armour-bearer.  These  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darius ;  he  assembled  ano- 
ther more  poweriul  army,  and  the  last  decisiTe 
battle  was  fought  at  Arbela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtffil ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Macedonians, 
prevailed  over  the  efieminate  Persians;  and 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  misfortunes  were  now 
complete.  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne ;  and  Darius  was  found  by  the 
Macedonians  in  his  chariot,covered  with  wounds 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  ex(^umed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian :  ^*  It  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  hu- 
manity. Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  toe  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  I  am  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Died, 
n.^PUU. in  Alez,^  Justin.  10,  U,  Ac— Our- 
tius. A  son  of  Artaxerxes,  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  as  being  the  eldest  prince. 
He  conspired  against  his  father's  life,  and  was 
capitally  punished.    Plut.  in  Artax. 

bxTAMEs,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  obli|i|ed 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  he  had  greatly  m- 
nalized  himself  by  his  military  exploits.  He 
took  up^nns  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  king 
made  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Mithridatesl  who  had  in vited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship,  362  B.  C.  C  Nep, 
in  Datam. 

Dataphernes,  after  the  murder  of  Darius, 
betrayed  Bessus  into  Alexander's  hands.  He 
also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahae.    Curt.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  an 
army  of  200,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemes: 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Marathon  by  Miltiades,  and  some  time  after  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.    C.  Sep.  in  MiU, 

DAimns,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae.    He 

came  fVom  Ill]rricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 

reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  ttom  him 

wasedledDaimia,  nd  he  was  still  ontihititosne 
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wImb  DkHDcdes  eame  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3,  c.  I.— 
.MUii.S,c.4.— i»ni^.5. 

DBccBALim,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Daci,  who 
made  a  successful  war  against  Dotnitian.  He 
was  conquered  by  Trajan,  Domttian's successor, 
and  he  obtained  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
inarched  against  him  and  defeated  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Rome,  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman  province,  A 
D.  m    Dio.ed. 

DacBifviBi,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Ro\nan  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
doFR  were  sent  to  Athens,  and  ail  the  other 
Grecian  states,  to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
of  the  other  celebrated  legislators  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
imiveraallj[  a|^reed  that  ten  new  magistrate8,cal]- 
ed  Deeemviti^  should  be  elected  from  the  senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  T hei r  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  offices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  theypresided  over  the  city  with  re- 
gal authority.  They  were  invested  with  the 
badges  of  ihe  consul,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  only  one  was jpre- 
ceaed  by  the  Ihsces,  and  had  the  power  of  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genutius,  P.  Sextus,  Sp.  Veturius,  C.  Julias, 
AManUtts,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Plariatius,  T.  Romu- 
lus, Sp.  Poathumius,  A.  U.  C.  3a3.  Under 
them  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view,  Uiat  every  citizen  might  speak  his  sen- 
timents, were  publicly  approved  of  as  constitu- 
tional, and  ratified  by  the  priests  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  added,  and 
they  were  called  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
leges  duodecim  talrtdarum,  and  leges  decemvi- 
rales.  In  the  third  year  after  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odious,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny;  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  office.— There  were  other  officers 
in  Rome,  called  decemvirs^  who  were  originallv 
appointed^  in  the  absence  of  the  prsBtor,  to  ad- 
mmister  justice.  Their  appointment  became 
afterward  necessary,  and  they  generally  assist- 
ed at  sales  called  subkasUUioneSy  because  a  spear, 
kasta^  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
caX\AdecemviriUUl>usjudicandis.''The  officers 
.whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibylline 
books  were  also  called  decemviri.  They  were 
originally  two  in  number,  called  dtiumvirif  tin 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  wnen  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen,  called  qwn- 
decemvirs. 

Dbcia  Lbx,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribone,  A.  U.  G.  443,  to  empower  the  people 
to  appoint  two  proper  persons  to  fit  and  repair 
the  fleets. 

Dicfus  Moa,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  against,  dke  Latins,  338  years  B. 


0.  His  son  Decius  imitated  bis  example,  nd 
devoted  himself  in  like  manner,  in  his  fonnh 
consulship^  when  fighting  against  the  Gaals  and 
Samnites,  B.  C.  396.  Hia  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Tarentines,  B.  C.  980. II.  Brutus,  conduct- 
ed Caesar  to  the  senate^honse  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered. III.  (Cn.  Metius,  Ql  Trajanos,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  bv  the  emperor  Philip 
to  appea.%  a  sedition  in  Mcesia.  Instead  of 
obeying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  and  soon  after  marched  against 
him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only  emjw- 
ror.  He  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the  GkNhs, 
he  pushed  his  horse  in  a  deep  marsh,  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  army  by  the  darts  ofthebarbariaBs, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the-character  of  a  biave  nan 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian  *,  and  by  his  justice 
and  exemplary  life,  merited  the  tide  of  OpH- 
miu,  which  a  servile  senate  lavished  upon  hun. 

DjBcoaio.  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decwria^  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
Iwrma,  or  the  30th  part  of  a  legio  of  horse,  which 
was  composed  of  300  men.  The  badge  of  the 
centurions. was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling, and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  optio.  T  here  were  certain 
magistrates  in  rhe  provinces,  called  deeufiem 
munieipaleSf  who  formed  a  lx)dy  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name;  and 
theirduty  extended  to  watch  over  the  yiterestof 
their  fellow-citizens,and  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  wascalled 
curia  decurionum  and  minor  seiudus;  and  their 
decrees,  called  decreia  decurionum^  were  mark- 
ed with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  ^erally 
styled  themselves  civiUslumpatra  curuUes^itA 
konoraU  mwMcipiorvm^  seruUores.  They  were 
elected  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Roman 
senators ;  ihey  were  to  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sdk  of 
money.  The  election  happened  on  the  calends 
of  March. 

Dkioces,  a  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  amooj 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  and 
love  of  equitv  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and  he 
made  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  TOO.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of» 
years.  He  built  Ecbatana,  according  to  Hero- 
(lotus,  and  surrounded  it  with  seven  different 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  rqyu 
palace.    Herodoi.  1,  c  96,  Sic-^Polyan. 

Dbiotarus,  a  governor  of  Qalatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  Jh« 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Deiotarus  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  former.  After  ihe  tat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  severely  pcprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  depn?- 
ed  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalty.  When  he  was  acco«d 
by  his  grandson  of  attempts  upon  Cawar's  me, 
Cicero  ably  defemled  him  in  the  Roman  soiatt. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  laige  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  cause.  His  wife 
was  barren,  but  fiearingthat  her  husband  might 
die  without iBRie,  she pnMatadhifli  vithaMsn' 
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tlful  aiire,  and  tenderly  ednc«ted,  u  her  own, 
the  children  of  this  onion.  Deiotarns  died  in  an 
advanced  old  age.  Strab.  13. — Lntcan.  5,  v.  55. 

£>£fpudBiJ8,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecaba,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  He- 
len. His  wife  unworthily  betrayed  him,  and  in* 
tiodaced  into  his  chamber  her  9ld  husband  Me- 
nelaos,  to  whom  she  wished  to  reconcile  herself. 
He  was  shamefally  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
nelaus.  He  had  highly  disting[uished  himself 
daring  the  war,  especially  in  his  two  combats 
with  Merion,  and  in  that  in  which  he  slew 
Ascalaphcis,  son  of  Mars.  Virg.  .^n.  6,  v.  495. 
—Hmner.  U.  13. 

DEL]>oN,a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Crassus. 

Delu,  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  at  his  return 
from  Crete,  placed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  ^- 
lands,  appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  they  .imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
rioos  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
which  Theseus  had  extricated  himself  by  Ari- 
adne's assistance. There  was  also  another 

festival  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Delos.  It  was  also  instituted 
t^  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  victorious  he 
irould  yearly  vi&it,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
Dualprocession  were  called  Deliasta  and  T%eo- 
ri:  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  Theoria  and  Delias.  When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  Xhe  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lustration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  TheifH  were  crowned  with 
laarel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
who  had  cleared  the  way  from  TrcEzene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  robbers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delos,  they  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  the  crod  of  the  island,  and 
celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  the  ship,  and  sailed  back  to 
Atoens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
festivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  doors;  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Deliastse  as  they  walked 
in  procession.  During  this  festival,  it  was  nn- 
lawful  to  put  to  death  any  malefactor ;  and  on 
that  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  days.  Ztnopkon.  Mnnor.  <f»  in  Conv. 
^PhU.  in  Phad.—Senec.  ep.  70. 

DsLMATfca,  F1.  Jul.  a  nephew  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  put  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia.  His  great  virtues  were  unable  to 
save  him  from  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  soldiers,  Ac. 

Delpris,  the  priestess  of  Delphi.  Martial. 
9,  ep.  43. 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  who,  f^om  a  sailor 
became  an  eloquent  orator,  and  obtained  much 
inflaence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
it  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  by  Philip,  and  in- 
Sraiiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  that  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  aatgened.    Heww 

put  to  death^ith  his  son,  on  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, B.  C.  3^  One  of  his  orations  is  extant. 
I>iod.  16  and  H.—Plut.  in  Dem. 

Deburatus,  1.  the  son  and  successor  of  Aria- 
ton  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  526.  He 
was  banished  by  the  intngues  of  Cleomenes,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  being  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kmdly  received  by 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in- 
vade Greece,  Demaratus,  though  persecuted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  informed  them  of  the  hoa- 
tilities  which  hung  over  their  bead.  Berodoi. 
5,  c.  75,  &c.  1. 6,  c.  50,  &c. II.  A  rich  citi- 
zen of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadse. 
When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  OorintlK  Demaratus,  with  all  his  £aim- 
ily,  migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii, 
658  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Lucumon, 
was  king  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Tarqoin- 
ius  Priscus.      Dianys.  Hal. 

DuMARiarrE,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

Dematria,  a  Spartan  mother,  who  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  from  a  battle  without 
glory.    PliU.  Lac.  Inst, 

Demetria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Demeler.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  whips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Demetrius,*  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra- 
tonice,  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  dtstfroyerofUnent, 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  his 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  allerwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  libertv,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Ca&sander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  ibe  gai^ 
rison  which  was  stationed  there  imder  Deme* 
irius  Phalereus.  After  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Cassander  at  Tbermopyhe.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athens,  afler  the.se  victories,  was  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  servility ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  altars  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  bis  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander ;  and  ^leucus,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
simachus,  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his 
son.  Their  hostile  armies  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C. 
301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  and 
Demetrius,  afler  a  severe  lo^  retired  to  Ephe- 
sus.  His  ill  success  ndsed  him  many  enemies ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  soon  after  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysimar- 
chus,  and  reconciled  himself  to  Seleucus,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage. Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny ; 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoried  the  m- 
habitants.  The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  established, 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander. 
Here  be  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia, 
after  he  had  aat  on  the  throne  for  seven  yearib 
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Hi  pMsed  iaio  Asim,  «ad  «u«cked  some  of  the 
ynviatm  of  LTBimachos  with  various  success ; 
Mt  fiiiDiAe  aiuTpestilence  destroyed  the  greatest 
pan  of  his  army,  aad  he  retired  to  the  coart  of 
selncos  for  sapport  aod  assistance.  He  met 
with  a  kind  reception,  hut  hostilities  were  soon 
bcg^;  aad  aAer  he  had  gained  some  ad7an> 
tages  over  his  son-in-law,  J>emetrias  was  totally 
forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  field  of  baule,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Though 
he  was  kejA  in  confinement  by  his  son-in-iaw, 
yet  he  maintained  himself  like  a  prince,  and 
passed  his  time  in  hunting,  and  in  every  labo- 
rious exercise.  His  son  Anligonus  offered  Se- 
leacus  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person. 
to  procure  his  father's  liberiy ;  but  all  proved 
unavaQing,  aod  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th  year 
of  his  age,  aAer  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
9dS  B.  C.  His  remains  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nos,  and  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  pump 
at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Demetrias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  ih^ 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perseus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Demetrius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  fonhis  fondness  of 
dissipation  when  among  the  dissolute,  and  his 
love  of  virtue  and  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  has  been  commended  as  a  ^reat  war- 
rior ;  and  his  ingenious  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  stupendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  character.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptuous  indulgences ;  and  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  PoUorcetes.  His  obedience 
and  reverence  to  his  father  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  Antigouus 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  par- 
ticularly to  remark  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.   Plul. 

in  vUd. — Oiod.  IT— Ji«ii?i.  1^  c.  17,  &c. 

11.  A  prince  who  succeeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nns  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus  Do- 

aaa.    Juslin,  36,   c.  i.-^Polyb.  3. III.  A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  His  modesty  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jeidous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulously  consented 
to  his  death,  B.  C.  180.  Liv,  40,  c.  io.— Justin, 
^  c.  3.— -IV.  A  prince,  sumamed  Soter,  was 
son  of  Seleucus  Phllopater,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.    His  father 

SLve  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
e  death  of  Seleucus,  Anliochus  Epiphanes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brother,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
fNMi  Antiochus  Eupator.  This  usurpation  dis- 
pleased Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome ; 
ne  procured  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  as  their  lawfUI  sovereigti,  B.  G.  162. 
He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysias,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  his  throne  by  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tioehus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrius  in  a  battle,  m 
Uw  13th  year  of  his  reign.  Stmi,  IS.-^Apntan. 
-.JiMtom.  34,  c  a — -V.  The  ad,  somamed  I 
4M 


Nieamar,  or  Cnnrwivr,  waa  mm.  of  Baler,  to 
whom  he  succeeded  by  the  aaMstance  of  Ptolemy 


Philometer,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  asaipei 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  146.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was,  before, 
the  wife  of  the  expelled  monarch.  DemeirioB 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  volaptaoasaes^ 
and  sufiered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his 
favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  aon  of 
Bala,  called  Diodorns  Tryphon,  seized  a  pan  of 
Syria ;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppose  his  antagoiua, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,' and  marehed 
into  the  east,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
ibians.  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhodogjme  in  marriage ;  and  Cleopa- 
tra was  so  incensed  at  this  new  connexion,  ma 
she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Sideies,  her 
brother-in-law,  ancl  married  him.  Sidetesvas 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Parthians,  and  D^ 
metrius  regained  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
His  pride  and  oppression  rendered  him  odious, 
and  his  subjects  hsked  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleucus,  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gaies 
were  shut  up  against  his  approach  by  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  he  was  killed  by  order  of  the  goreiDor 
of  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled  for  protection.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Ptolemy  bad  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C  137. 
JusUn.  dQ.Ac.'^Afpian,  de  BelL  Syr.—Josepk 

VI.  The  3d,  sumamed  Bncerus^  was  son 

of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  example  of 
his  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized  Syria,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  93, 
and  soon  ailer  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  taken  in  a  battle  against  the 
Parthians,  and  died  in  captivity.    Josefk  I. 

VII.  Phalereus,  a  disciple  of  TheophTa^ 

tus.  who  gained  such  an  influence  over  the 
Atnenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the  pari^  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  elected  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  317.  He  so  embellished  the  dty, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  moai- 
ficence,  that  the  Athenians  nosed  360  brazea 
statues  to  his  honour.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  pc^ularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  seditioa 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  maio- 
tainin^  the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
4ed  without  concern  or  mortification  to  tbecomt 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Elgvptian  monarch  cod- 
sulted  him  concerning  the  succession  of  his 
children ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raise 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ofl^ring  of  Berenice.  This  coon- 
sel  so  irritated  Philadelpbus,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  after  his  father's  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Eg^t,  and  there  de- 
tained him  in  strict  confinement  Demetrius, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  hi«  lif^ 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  984  B.  C.  According  to 
some,  Demeti^ins  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Phi- 
ladelpbus, and  enriched  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  200,000  volumes.  All  the  works  of 
Demetrius^n  rhetoric,  histoiy.  and  eloqnenee, 
are  lost  The  last  editkn  of  the  treatisenD 
rhetoric,  attriblUed  impropertyto  him,  is  that « 
Glasgow,  8vo.  1743.  Dioft.  In  vttA.-^Cic.  rn 
BniLi^di  Offic^mwLinBsU. TUL  A 
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cynic  philosoj^ier,  disciple  of  ApoUonins  Tfay- 
BDeQs,  in  the  age  of  Galigola.  The  emperor 
wished  to  gain  the  philosopher  to  bis  interest  bv 
a  large  present:  but  Demetrius  refused  it  witn 
indignatum,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  to  bribe 
me,  let  him  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
displeased  with  his  insolence,  and  banished  him 
to  an  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  punish- 
ment, and  bitterly  inveighed  against  Ihe  em- 
peror. He  died  in  a  great  old  ace ;  and  Se- 
neca observes,  that  nature  had  oroughi  km 
foTtk,  to  skmo  vumkind  that  an  eaoaUed  genius  can 
live  seewrety  without  being  corrupted  &f  the  vices 
of  the  mrrounding  world.  Senoc. — Philostr.  in 
AjfoU. IX.  A  writer,  who  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  irruptions  of  the  Ghiuls  into  A^a. 

DsMOCftiiBi.  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cro- 
cona,  son  of  Gallq>hon,  and  intimate  with  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  Sar 
nooES  toDarios,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired 
great  riches  and  much  reputation  by  curing  the 
king's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Qttece  as  a  spy  by  the  king,  and  fled 
away  to  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Mila  jElian,  V.  H.  8,  c. 
lB.^BBroda.  3,  c.  124,  &c. 

DfcMdcaiaEs,  I.  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
audience ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
coold  do  to  please  the  people  of  Athens,  De- 
mochares  n^lied, "  Hang  yourself.''  But  Phil- 
ip mildly  dismissed  them,  and  bade  them  adi 
tnelr  countrymen,  whi<ih  deserved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  and  moderate,  they  who  nive 
socb  ill  language^  or  be  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Senec.  de  Ira,  3. — 
JSlian.  V.  H.  3,  7, 8,  13.— Ct«.  in  Brut  3,  de 
OrtU.  2.— II.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 
a  comedy  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.    PhU,  in 

Dem. III.  A  statnary,  who  wished  to  make  a 

statue  of  mount  Athos.  Ft^mo.— — lY.  A  gen- 
eral of  Pompey  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.  36. 

DfiMdCRiTus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippus.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  returned  home  in  the 
greatest  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
which  deprived  of  the  honour  of  a  ftmeral  the 
man  who  nad  reduced  himself  toindigence ;  and 
Democritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  repeated  before 
his  countrymen  one  of  his  compositions  called 
Diaeosmnts.  It  was  received  with  such  uncom- 
mon 9pplanse,  that  he  was  presented  with  500 
talents ;  statues  were  erected  m  his  honour ;  and 
a  decree  passed  that  the  expenses  of  his  fiuieral 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
retired  to  a  ^rden  near  the  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude  j  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  put  out  his  eyes  to 
apply  himself  more  closelyto  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip^ 
pocrales  was  ordered  to  in(pire  into  the  nature 
of  his  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philosopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritus, but  his  enemies  were  insane. ,  He  con- 
tinually laughed  at  the  follies  and  vanities  of 
mankind,  wno  distract  themselves  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  prey  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  told  Darius,  wno  was  inconsolable  for  tlie 
loss  ofhiffwif^,  that  he  would  raise  her  from  the 
dead  iflie  could  find  three  persoHs  who  had  gone 
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through  life  without  adveivty,  whose  nMsaa  ht 
might  engrave  on  the  qneen%  monuiDent  The 
kin^s  inquiries  to  find  such  persons  proved  un- 
availing, and  ihe  philosopher  in  some  nmaner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  his  sovereign.  He  tauffht 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body; 
and  therefore,  as  he  gave  ^  credit  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  tiy  his  forti- 
tude, dressed  themselves  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  his  cave  in  the 
dead  of  niffht  with  whatever  coold  create  terror 
and  astonishment  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved;  and  without  even  looking  at 
them,  he  desired  tbenf  to  cease  making  them- 
selves such  obyecls  of  ridicule  and  tbUy.  He 
died  in  the  109th  year  ^  his  age,  B.  C.  361. 
His  father  was  so  rich,  that  he  eatenained 
Xerxes,  with  all  his  army,  as  he  was  marehing 
against  Greece.  All  the  works  of  Democritus 
are  lost  He  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taiwht  that  the  Mitky-wa}[  was 
occasioned  by  a  connised  light  from  a  multitude 
of  stars.  He  ma}^  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  experimental  pbilosopby,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  showed  himself  so  ardent,  that  he 
declared  he  would  prefer  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  causes  of  die  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  various  colours;  he  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  softened  ivory.  .Eu^ 
seb.  14,  c.  ^.—Diog.  in  vita,^JEtia%.  V.  H, 
4,  c  ao.— Ct6.  de  Finib.—  Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  7.— 
Strab.  1  and  15. 

DfiMODOCHUs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  At- 
cinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Ho- 
mer. Od.  8,  V.  44.— P^.  de  Mus. 

DiMON,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demosthe- 
nes. ^  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
decree  that  Demosthenes  should  be  recalled,  and 
that  a  sh^  should  be  sent  to  hring  him  back. 

DtHONAx,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Cretd 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  when  hungry, 
be  entered  the  first  house  he  met,  and  there  sa- 
tisfied his  appetite.    He  died  in  bis  100th  year. 

Demosthenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Demosthenes,  and  of 
Cleobule.  He  was  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma- 
naged his  affiiin,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  His  education  was  total- 
ly neglected ;  And  for  whatever  advances  he 
made  in  learning,  he  was  indebted  to  his  indu»- 
try  and  application.  He  became  the  pupil  of 
Iseeus  and  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
^ve  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  his  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate.  His  rising  talents  were^  however,  iuv 
peded,  by  weak  lungs,  and  a  difficnltv  of  pro- 
nunciation, especially  of  the  letter  p ;  nut  these 
obstacles  were  soon  conquered  by  unwearied 
application.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
noon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ffovemment. 
in  this  public  capacity  be  roused  Bis  country- 
men from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  battle  of  Cheroaoa,  hofiravvr, 
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Mi  betnyed  his  posUlanimity,  and 
Mkved  his  life  by  flight.  ^After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  declared  himself  warmly  against  his 
■on  and  successor,  Alex^der,  whom  he  brand- 
ed with  the  appellation  of  boy ;  and  when  the 
Macedonians  demanded  of  the  Athenians  their 
oratois,  Demosthenes  reminded  hiscoontrymen 
of  the  fable  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dog/t  to  the  woWes.  Though  he  had  boasted 
ibat  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  tempt 
him,  yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
a  small  gotden  cup  from  Harpalus.  '  The  tu- 
mults which  this  occasioned  forced  him  to  retire 
Irom  Athens ;  aod  in  hilk  banishment,  which  he 
passed  at  Troezene  and  iBgina,  he  lived  with 
more  efieminacy  than  true  heroism.  When 
Antipater  made  war  against  Greece,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  publicly 
recalled  from  his  ezile,  and  a  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  iBgina.  His  return  ifas  at- 
tended with  much  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  Piraeus  to  see  him  land. 
His  triumph  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short  Antipater  and  Graterus  were  near 
Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  onttors  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  his  aODerents.  fled  to  the  temple  .of  Neptune 
in  Calaoria ;  and  when  he  saw  ttiat  all  hopes  of 
safety  were  banished,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired 
on  the  day  that  theThesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  322.  The 
Atiienians  raised  a  brazen  statue  to  his  honour, , 
with  an  inscription  translated  into  this  distich  : 

Si  tibi  par  menti  rdnir^  Vir  jnag'ne^fuisset^ 
Gracia  non  Maceda  snuxubuisset  nero. 

Demosthenes  has  been  deservedly  called  the 
prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  his  successful  ri- 
yal  among  the  Romans,  calls  him  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  as  he  wished  to  be.  These  two 
greiat  princes  of  eloquence  have  often  been  corn- 
spared  together ;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.  They  both  ar- 
rived at  perfection ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Demosthenes  has  been  compared,  and  with  pro- 
priety, by  his  rival  ^schines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody  of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  passions 
of  hatred,  resentment  or  indignation,  with  more 
energy  than  he;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  uo com- 
mon application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
be  transcribed  eight,  or  even  ten  times,  the  his- 
toiy  of  Thucydides,  that  he  might  not  only  imi- 
tate, but  possess  the  force  and  energy^  of  the 
great  historian.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
•re  thatof  Wolfius,  fol.  Frankof.  1604 ;  that  left 
unfinished  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4to.  and  that 
published  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1720,  &c.  Lips,  by 
Reiske  and  his  widow.  PltU.  in  vitd.-^lHod. 
16.— CXc.  til  Oral.  dLC.—Paus.  1,  c.  8, 1. 2,  c.  33. 
—11.  An  Athenian  general,  sent  to  succeed 
Alcibtades  in  Sicilv.  He  attacked  Svracuse 
with  Nicias,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 
After  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and'his  army  was  confined  to  hard  labour. 
The  accounts  about  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 
self, whilst  others  suppose  that  be  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Syrncuaans,  B.  C.  413.    PhU.  in 
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father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes.    He  wm 

very  rich,  and  employed  an  imm#»iw».  number 
of  slaves,  in  the  business  of  a  sword  culer 
PifiU.  in  Dem. 

Dfiuf  LU8,  a  tyrant,  who  tortured  the  philoso- 
pher Zeno.    Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rtp. 

Dbodatus,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  tike 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  capiire 
prisoners  of  Mitylene. 

DEacTLLloAs,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebratrd 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  took  nine  differeu 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Cheiaonesos  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building  a  vail 
across  the  country.  He  lived  B.  C.  399.  DM. 
H.—XetufjfU.  Hist.  Grasc.  1,  &c. 

DiAGoaAs,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  His 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the  gmi- 
est  superstition,  he  became  a  most  unconqoer- 
able  atheist :  because  he  saw  a  man,  who  Uid  i  . 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  go  unpunished.  His  great  im- 
piety and  blasphemies  provoked  his  eoontiymen, 
and  the  Areopagites  promised  one  talent  to  him 
who  brought  nis  head  before  their  tribunal,  umI 
two  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  abm 
416  years  before  Christ.  Cic  de  Nat.  D.  I,  c. 
23,  I.  3,  c.  37,  &c.-.rai.  Max.  1,  c.  1. — ^11 
An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  460  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celebrated  his  merit  in  a 
beautiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  written  in 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  He  »v 
his  three  sons  crowned  the  same  day  at  Otm]^ 
and  died  through  excess  of  joy.  Cic.  TWc  5. 
^PUd.  in  Pd.-^Paus.  6,  c.  7. 

DiALis,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  in*- 
tuted  by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials.  Varr9.  L  L 
4,  t.  IS.'—Dionifs.  2.^Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

DuBiASTiGOsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta,  in  hooMir 
of  Diana  OrUiia,  which  receivwl  that  namei^ 
rov  fMaatyowj  froM  whipping ^  because  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  These 
boys,  called  Bomonicse,  were  originally  freebora 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  tber 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  generallv  of  a  slaFish 
origin.  This  operation  was  performed  by  aj 
officer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeeling  manner;  ana 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  pri^ 
stood  near  the  altar  with  a  small  light  statae  « 
the  goddfss,  which  suddenly  became  heavy  m 
insuRwrtable  if  the  lash  of  the  whip  was  more 
lenient  or  less  rigorous.  The  parents  of  th^ 
children  attended  the  solemnity,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Lacooaa 
education.  These  flagellations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  blood  gushed  in  profuse  torrents,  m 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  Ji»- 
out  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying  anymartew 
fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned  very  hoooor- 
able,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  mach  ^ 
lemnity,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  ^^^^ 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown,  om 
suppose  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  iL  Orp- 
les  first  introduced  that  barbarous  custom,  »ft«r 
he  had  brought  the  statue  of  Disnt  Tannfj 
into  Greece.  There  is  another  tradition,  jt»cn 
mentions  that  Pausanias,  as  he  was  onennf 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  before  be  en- 
gaged with  Mardonius,  was  wdden^attack^ 
by  a  number  of  Lydians,  who  disturbed  tlie»- 
orifice,  and  were  at  last  repdled  with*«ws»* 
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Aones,  the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lace- 
daBmo&ians  were  provided  at  that  moment.  In 
commemoration  of  this,  therefore,  that  whipping 
of  boys  was  institated  at  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  procession. 

DusUj  festivals  in  honour  of  Japiter,  at 
Athens.  Thev  received  their  name,  avo  rev  6i3s 
gat  Ttis  aausj  from  JvLpiUr  and  misfbrtu^Uf  be- 
cause, by  making  applications  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  relief  from  their  misfortunes,  and  were 
delivered  from  dsuigens.  Daring  this  festival 
(bings  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DicEARcmis,  a  Messenian,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. He  was  one  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
Nothing  remains  of  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 
poblic,  which  was  publicly  read  over  every  year 
by  order  of  the  magistrates,  for  (he  improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  youth. 

DicKNEUs,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
»f  Aagustus,  who  travelled  into  Scythia,  where 
be  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  his  instructions  softened  the  wildness 
and  rusticity  of  his  mannere.  He  also  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  multitude,  Uiat  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  their  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
wine  occasioned  among  them.  He  wrote  all  his 
maxims  and  his  laws  in  a  book,  that  they  might 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  them  after  his  death. 

Dictator,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  authority.  This  officer,  whose  ma- 
gistracy seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  was  first  cho- 
^n  during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consuls  being  unable  to  raise  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  because  the  plebeian?*re- 
fused  to  enlist  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magistrate, with  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  lake  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  months-,  afler  which 
he  was  again  elected,  if  the  affairs  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  desperate;  but  if  tranquillity  was 
-  re-established,  he  generally  laid  down  his  power 
before  the  time  was  expired.  He  knew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  even  the  laws  were 
'subjected  to  him.  He  wa.s  called  dictator,  be- 
caase  dielus^  named  by  the  consul,  or  quoniam 
diUis  ejus  parebat  popuhbSj  because  the  people 
implicitly  ct)eyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  consul  in  the  night,  viva  voce^  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries,  thouffh 
sometimes  he  was  nominated  or  recommended 
hy  ihe  people.  As  his  power  was  absolute,  he 
could  proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at  pleasure. 
He  punished  as  he  pleased :  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  times. 
He  was  preceded  by  24  liciors,  with  the  fasces; 
oaring  his  administration,  all  other  officers  ex- 
cept the  tribunes  of  the  peOTle,  were  suspended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  republic.  But 
*fflidst  all  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
muted togpbeyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  he 
was  always  obliged  to  march  on  foot  in  his  ex- 
peditions; and  he  never  could  ride,  in  difficult 
and  laborious  marches,  without  previously  ob- 
|«uiing  a  formal  leave  from  the  people.  This 
<"iM,  to  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first 


ages  of  the  republig,  became  odioDS  by  the  per- 
petual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Caesar ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  senate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  for  ever  at\er  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  officer,  called  his  master 
of  hoTse^  magister  eg^itvM.  This  officer  was 
respectable,  but  he  was  totally  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  order,  though  he  enjoyea 
lite  privilege  of  using  a  horse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  pneiors.  This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  after  removed ;  ana 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho- 
sen for  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but  the  ple« 
beiaos  were  afterwards  admitted  4o  share  it 
Titus  Latius  Flavus  was  the  first  dictator,  A. 
U,  C.  253.  IHowys,  HaL—Cic.  de  Leg.  3.— 
Dio.—PluL  in  Fab^-^Appian.  Z.--Pol^,  3.— 
Paterc  2,  c.  28.— iit?.  1,  c  23,  1.  2,  c  IS,  1. 4, 
c.  57, 1.  9,  c.  38. 

DicTYs,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomeaeua 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote 
a  history  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  that  at 
his  death  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb, 
where  it  remained,  till  a  violent  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  where 
he  had  been  buriea.  This  convulsion  of  the 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
dition is  deservedlv  deemed  fabulous ;  and  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  is  now  extant 
as  the  composition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  com- 
posed in  the  15th  century,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  falsely 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idomeneus. 
The  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Masellus  Yenla, 
4to.  Mediol.  1477. 

DiDiA  Lex,  de  SumptHnis^  by  Didins,  A.  IT. 
C.  606,  to  restrain  the  expenses  that  attended 
public  festivals  and  entenainments,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome, but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
guests  in  these  festive  meetings,  but  the  guests 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  laws. 

DiDius,  I.  a  govenjor  of  Spain,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.    PfiU.  in  Seri. II.  A  man  who 

brought  Caesar  the  head  of  Pompey^s-eldest  son. 

Plut.. III.  A  governor  of  Britain,  under 

Claudius. IV.  Julianus,  a  rich  Roasan,  who, 

after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought  ttie  empire 
which  the  praetorians  had  exposed  to  sale,  A.  D. 
192.  His  great  luxury  and  extravagasiee  ren- 
dered him  odious ;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  promised  for  the  impe- 
rial purple,  the  soldiers  revolted  a^nst  him,  and 
put  him  to  death,  after  a  short  reign.  Sevems 
was  made  emperor  after  him. 

Dido,  called  also  Elissa,  a  daughter  of  Belas, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  married  Sichaeus.  or  Sicbar- 
bas,  her  uncle,  who  was  priest  oi  Hereulca. 
Pygmalion  ,who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tyre 
after  Belus,  murdered  Sichaeus.  to  get  ] 
sion  of  the  immense  riches  whicn  be  i 
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ud  DidQ,diicaMolateforthelossof  a  husband 
vJiomaiie  teoderly  loved,  and  fiy  whom,  she  was 
aqanUy  eateeined,  set  sail  in  (luest  of  a  seule- 
Bent,  with  a  nuinber  of  Tyriaas,  to  whom  the 
eraelty  of  the  tyrant  became  odious.  According 
to  flome  accounts,  she  threw  into  the  sea  the 
ri  Aes  of  her  hnsband^whichPygmalion  so  greair 
ly  desired ;  and  by  that  artince  compelled  the 
snips  to  iy  with  hei*,  that  had  come  br  order  of 
the  tyrant  to  obtain  the  riches  of  Sichieus.  A 
storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
she  bought  of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as 
ooold  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs. 
Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  citadel  caul- 
act  Byrsa,  ( Vid.  Bifrsa,)  and  the  increase  of 
popuktion,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
suojeots,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarg[e  her  city 
and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions.  Her 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise, 
gained  her  many  admirers;  and  her  subjects 
wished  to  compel  her  to  mary  larbas,  king  of 
Maureiania,  who  threatened  tiwm  with  a  dread- 
ful war.  Dido  begged  three  months  to  give  her 
decisive  answer;  and  during  that  dme  sSe  erect- 
ed a  ftineral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  by  a  solemn 
sacrifice)  to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichaeus,  to 
whom  she  haa  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
in  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
mon action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  mUiaiU 
waituu^,  instead  of  Elissa.  According  to  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
•udden  departure  of  JBneas,  of  whom 'she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  fiction  repre- 
sents JBneas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  SOOyears. 
Dido  left  Phoenicia  247  years  after  the  Troian 
war,  or  the  age  of  .ffineas,  that  is,  about  §53 
years  B.  C.  This  chronological  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  Uie  poets,  but  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace : — 

"  Avifaman  sequere^  out  sibi  convenieTUiaJMge.** 

"While  Virgil  describes,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  ^neas  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  he  at  the 
sane  time  gives  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  originated  in  their  very  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
^ip  of  two  flourishing  empires.  Dido,  after 
her  death,  was  honoured  as  adeiiy  by  her  sub- 
jects. Justin.  18,  c.  4,  Ac. — PaUrc.  1,  c.  6. — 
Virg.  jS>n.-^Ovid.  MU.  14,  fab.  2.— fferoui. 
T — Appian.  AUz. — Orot:  A.^-^Berodian. — 
Dio^ifs.  Bed. 

DfofMUB,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  sumamed 
XoXircvrcpof,  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books,  which  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commentaries  are,  that  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  Vennt.  apud.  Aid.  1998,  and  that  of  Paris, 
evo.  1630. 

DiEFTECEs,  a  Spartan,  who,  upcm  hearing, 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopyle,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
darken  the  light  of  the  sun,  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
4Myttld  fight  m  the  shade.    Berodot.  T  c  9SB. 

BnrABQBmi,  aOreek  orator,  son  of  Sostratns, 


and  disciple  to  Theophnatos,  at  Alhou.  He 
aaouired  much  money  by  his  comiKwilinni,  and 
sumired  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Athenians,  307  B.  C.  Of  64  of  his  on- 
tions,  only  three  remain.  Cie.  de  Orai.  2,  c.  53. 

DiNOcniRaa,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Bphesus,  after  it  had  bees 
burnt  by  Eroatratus. 

DiNdcRiTBS,  L  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  proposed  to  Alexander  to  cut  moimt  Athos 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basin,  into  which  ail 
the  waters  of  the  mountain  should  empty  them- 
selves. This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerical,  but  he  employed  the  talents  of  the 
artist  in  building  and  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of  Aisi- 
noe,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  in 
which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statae  of  Uie 
queen  by  means  of  loadstones.  His  death,  and 
that  of  his  royal  palroo,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work' which  would  have  been  the  ad: 
miration  of  future  ages.    PUn.  7,  c  37.— Jlfcr- 

oM,  22,  c.  40.—PliU,  in  AlexJ- IL  A  Mes- 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  Philopcemen,  a&d 
put  him  to  death  B.  C.  183.    Plul.  in  Fkm. 

DiNOf>6cHi78,  a  Syracusan,  who  composed  14 
comedies.    jElian,  de  Anim.  6,  c.  53L 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Glitarchus,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  age.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C  Ikp. 
in  Conon.—PUU.  in  Alex. — 1>m^. 

DiocLEA,  festivals  isx  the  spriiig  at  Meeara, 
in  honour  of  Diocles,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  teadeiij  at- 
tached. Tliere  was  a  contention  on  his  tomb, 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  vas 
publicly  rewarded  with  a  garland.  TheocriiBS 
has  described  them  in  his  12  JdffU.  v.  97. 

Diocles.  I.  a  general  of  Athens,  Ac.  Ptift*- 

5. II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. III  Aa 

hi^norian,  the  first  Grecian  who  ever  wrote  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Romans  and  the  fab- 
ulous history  of  Romulus.  PhU,  in  Ron. — • 
IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelaus,  Ac  PdfO^^ 

Dioa.emANDs,  I.  (Caius  Valerius  Joviiis)a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  obscore 
family  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  first  a  commoo 
soldier,  and  bv  merit  and  success  he  gradoallf 
rose  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Numerian,  be  was  invested  with  the  impertfl 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  nr- 
tues  and  fidelity  of  Maximian,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  ihearov, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  subordinate  emperors,  ConstantijB 
and  Galerius,  whom  he  called  dBiofS,  whil^ 
he  claimed  for  himself  and  his  colleague  the^ 
perior  title  of  AturitsUu.  Diodetian  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  military  virtues;  andthoug 
he  was  naturally  unpolished  by  eduotttion  aw 
study,  yet  he  was  the  friend  and  patroa  of  letn- 
inff  with  true  genius.  His  cfiidty,  howerer, 
against  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  been 
deservedly  branded  with  (he  appeUatioi  of  Vj; 
bounded  tyranny  and  insolent  wantonneaa.  Af- 
ter he  had  reigned  2t  years  in  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  pufolicly  abdicated  the  crown  at  Jwo- 
media,  on  the  first  of  May,  A.  D.  aoi  and  re- 
tired to  a  private  station  alflikBa.  Huamm, 
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hwfifliki^gqejol^ed  hit  example,  bat  not  from 
Tolnntaiy  choice ;  and  when  he  some  time  after 
endeavooredtonmse  the  ambition  of  Diocletian, 
and  peisuhde  him  to  reaasome  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, Le  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletian  took 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  bis  little  garden, 
than  he  ibimerly  enjoyed  in  a  palace  when  his 

EDwer  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
ved  nine  years  after  his  abdication,  in  the  great- 
est security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
first  sovereign  who  rolantarily  resigned  his 
power;  a  philosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a 
later  ace,  was  imitated  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  fifUi,  of  Germaiiy. 

Diodoros,  1.  an  historian,  sumamed  SiculiUf 
because  he  was  bom  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  ELsypt,  Persia.  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthage,  which  was  divided  into  40 
books,  of  which  oaiy  15  are  extant,  with  some 
few  firaements.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  work  of  an  accarate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  all  the  places  of  which  be  has 
made  mention  in  his  history.  It  was  the  labour 
of  30  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  a  judicious  compi- 
lation from  Berosos,  Timssus,  Tbeopompus, 
Callistheoes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  too  credulooB  in  aome  of  his  narrations,  ana 
often  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  is 
neither  elegant  nor  loo  laboured ;  but  of  great 
simplicity  amd  unaffected  correcmess.  He  often 
dwells  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and  tri- 
fling incidents,  while  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
sometimes  pafssed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
ooosnls.  will  ble  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian flourished  about  44  years  B.C.  He  spent 
much  time  at  Rome  to  procure  information  and 
authenticate  his  historical  narrations.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Wesseling,  2  vols. 
foL  Amstl746. II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
of  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  varioO^ 
branches  of  Greek  literature.    Cic.  in  BriU. 

DidoiirBSj  T.  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  fronS  his  country  for  coin- 
ing false  money.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  di<iciple  of  An- 
tisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cynics. 
Antistfaenes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
his  bouse,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
IMogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said, 
Strike  me,  Antistheoes,  but  never  shall  you  find 
a  stick  Aifficicntly  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence  while  there  is  anv  thing  to  be  learnt, 
any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  conver- 
sation and  acijuaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
commended him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
his  most  devoted  pupil.  He  dressed  himself  in 
the  garment  which  distinguished  the  cynics, 
and  walked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  house  and  a  place 
of  repoae.  Such  sin^Iarity,  joined  to  the 
grentest  eanlempt  for  nches,  soon  gained  him 
repatatiQB^  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
scended to  viik  Hiephilosopher  fn  his  tub.  He 
asked  Diogenes  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which 
be  coald  gratify  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  mv 
sonshine,  was  the  only  answer  which  the  phi- 
laniAMrgsfe.  8neh  an  independence  of  mind  i 


80  pleased  the  monarch,  that  be  tuned  to  hia 
courtiers,  and  said^  '*  Wert  I  %ei  Akxan^ler^  I 
would  wish  to  be  Diogents.'*  He  was  once  sold 
as  a  slave ;  but  his  ma^animity  ao  pleased  his 
master,  that  he  made  bim  the  precq^tor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  misery  and  indigence, 
he  diea  B.  C.  3^,  in  the  96th  ^ear  of  bis  age. 
-^ — II.  A  sioic  of  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chry- 
sippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Cameades  and  Cri- 
tolaus,  156  years  before  Christ.  He  died  in  the 
88ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
for  speaking  disre^ectfully  of  his  family  in  one 
of  his  treatises.    itutnUl.  1,  c.  l.~iUA0».5,  c. 

IL— Cic.  de  Ofic.  3,  c.  51. III.  I^aertius,  an 

Epicurean  'philosopher,  >om  in  Cilicia.  He 
wrote  the  b'ves  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
still  extant  This  work  contains  an  accurate 
account  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
omnions.  It  is  compiled,  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  though  mnch  neat- 
ness and  conciseness  are  observaide  throunh 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
author  does  not  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon,  of 
Alexandria.  Dio^nes  died  A.  D.  28&  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  that  of  Meibo- 
mius,  2  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1G93,  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo.  1759. 

DioGNSTDs,  a  phi]oflK>pher  who  instmeted 
Marcus  Aurelius  m  philosophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DidM£DE8,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was 
king  of  £tolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  JEneas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  militarv  glory.  He  went 
with  Ulysses  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Troy,  and  assisted  in  mat- 
dermg  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
awavhis  horses.  At  his  return  fh>m  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  lost  his  wav  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panion plundered  the  country,  and  lost  the  Tro- 
jan Palladium.  During  his  long  absence,  his 
wife  ^giale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedes  resolved  to  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  has  been 
called  Magna  Graecia,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Areyripa,  and'married  the  daughter  of 
Daunus,  the  tcing  of  the-  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  according  to  a  cer« 
tflin  tradition,  he  perished  by  the  band  of  his 
father-in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  of  their 
^ef,  were  changed  mto  birds  resembling  swans. 
These  birds  took  flight  into  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  became  remarkaUe 
for  the  tameness  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
sh  nnn  ed  all  other  nations.  They  are  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes.  Altars  were  raised  to  Dio- 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
tions at  Timavus.  Virf.  Mm.  1,  v.  756,  1. 11, 
V.  343,  Ac— Ort  J.  Met.  14,  fab.  10.— AjMod.  1, 
c.  8,  1. 3,  c.  l.—Wifgin,  fab.  97, 113,  and  113.— 
Paus.  9,  e.  30. 
Dion,  I.  a  Syracnsan^son  of  HipparivQH,  A^ 
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ttoBsforbispoweraiidabilities.  He  was  related 

to  Dionysiiu,  and  often  advised  him,  together 
with  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  at  his  request, 
had  come  to  reside  at  the  tjraDl's  court,  to  lay 
aside  the  rapreme  power.  His  great  popularity 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed a  numerous  force,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
m^,  he  resolired  to  free  his  country  from  tjrranny. 
H!e  entered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ships,  and  in  three  days  reduced  under  his  power 
an  empire  which  had  already  subsisted  for  fifty 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships  of 
war,  and  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The 
tyrant  fled  to  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Diooysius.  He 
was,  however,  shamefully  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  called 
Callicraces,  or  Callipus.  354  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  55tn  year  of  his  age,  and 
four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  dieath  was  universally  lamented  by  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory.  Diod.  16. — C.  Nep.  invitd. II.  Cas- 
sias, a  native  of  Nicsa  in  Bithynia.  His  father's 
name  was  Apronianas.  He  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  state  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
Pertinax  and  his  three  successors.  Naturally 
fond  of  stud^,  he  improved  himself  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  he  made 
public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  composing  it.  This  valuable  his- 
tory began  with  the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus.  The  34  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  29  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
90.  In  the  compilation  of  h is  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
del ;  out  ne  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  nar- 
rations are  judiciously  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned;  but  upon  the  whole  he  is  credu- 
lous, and  the  bigoted  slave  of  partiality,  satire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  agains  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Ceesar.  Seneca  Is  the  object  of  his 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  debauched  and 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  330th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reimarfts,  2  vols. 

fol.  Hamb.  1750. III.  A  famous  Ci^ristian 

writer,  sumamed  Ckrysostom^  &c. 

DioNTsiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
among  the  Greeks.  Their  form  and  solemnity 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Bac- 
chos  is  the  same  as  Isis,  the  Dionysia  of  the 
Greela  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
bv  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isis.  They  were 
ooserved  at  Athens  with  more  splendour  and 
ceremonious  superstition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their 
celebration,  tlie  archon  assisted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  most  dignified  seats  at  the  public  games. 
At  flist  they  were  celebrated  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
waa  thca  hiiibI  to  bring  a  veaMl  of  wine  adorn- 


ed with  a  vme  branch,  after  which  ftlkfved  i 

goat,  a  basket  of  tigs,  and  the  ^aXX»i.  Thewor- 
shippers  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actioDs  the 
poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus.  Tbej 
clothed  themselves  in  fawnsldns,  fine  linen,  vai 
mitres;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  ud 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  garhmds  of 
ivy  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan, 
and  the  Satyrs,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  their 
dress  and  iheir  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaugh- 
ter for  the  sacrifice.  In  this  manner  both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  abom  the  bilh 
and  country,  nodding  their  heads,  dancing  is 
ridiculous  postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Eroe 
Bacche!  lol  lo!  Evoel  lacchel  lobecche! 
Evohet  Besides  these,  there  were  a  numberof 
persons  called  Xuyo^opoi,  who  carried  theAu^r 
or  musical  van  of  Bacchus:  without  their  at- 
tendance none  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  with  due  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  god  is  often  called  AiKvir^f.  The  fes- 
tivals x>f  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  na.me  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Dioinrsia  a^xaiwrcpa,  at  Limiue  in  Attica.  The 
chief'^  persons  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo- 
men, called  ytoaipai ,  veneratU.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  archons,  and  before  their 
appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath,  before 
the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  bodywas  free 

from  all  pollution. The  greater  DioDm, 

sometimes  called  aciva  or  ra  car*  oc«,  as  beini^ 
celebrated  vnikin  the  city,  were  the  most  fiunoos. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed ra  kot'  oyfwuf,  because  celebrated  inikeeow- 
iry^  or  \nvaia,  from  Xnwc  a  vfinepress,  were  to 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the  greater  fes* 
rivals.  They  were  celebratol  in  autumn. — 
The  Dionysia  Ppav^vta^  observed  at  Breurm 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  exn«Ta- 

gance,  and  debauchery. The  Dionysia  ¥w 

rn\ta  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  in  boDoar 
of  Bacchus  Nyctelius.  It  was  unlawful  to  ^^ 
veal  whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the cel^ 

bration. The  Dionysia  cailled  «f  of  «y<«,  bfr 

cause  human  victims  were  ofleral  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  toHng  ofrtm 
fUskj  were  celebrated  with  much  solemDiiy- 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  hr 
the  wildness  of  their  looks,  and  the  odditr  of 

their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity. The 

Dionysia  aoxaSiKa  were  yearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  who  bad  been  instrocted 
in  the  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timoibeas, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  they  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  eniertainiDg 
the  spectators  with  songs,  dances,  and  diffeiest 
exhibitions.  There  were,  besides  these,  otbeR 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  otoHved 
every  three  years,  called  Dionysia  rpttniftn,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  m 
commemoration  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in 
which  he  spent  three  years.  There  is  ^^^ 
other,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  meotioMd 
by  the  scholiast  of  Ari^ophanes.-^ — AH  these 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Greeks  with  great  lieentioas- 
ness,  and  tney  contributed  much  to  the  cocrap' 
tion  of  morals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They 
were  also  introduced  into  Tntcany,  vsd  frov 
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theneetoRome.  Amongtbe  Romans  both  sexes 
promiscuously  joined  in  the  celebration  during 
the  darJineGs  of  night.  The  drunkenness,  the 
debauchery,  and  impure  actions  and  indulgen- 
ces, which  soon  prevailed  at  the  solemnity,  call- 
ed aloud  for  the  mferference  of  the  senate*,  and 
the  consols  Sp.  Posthumius  Alblnus  and  CL 
Manias  PbiUppus,  made  a  strict  examination 


of  the  Bacchanalia,  The  disorder  and  poUu< 
lioD  arhich  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no 
leas  than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  con- 
suls; and  the  Bacchanalia  were  for  e^er  ban- 
ished finom  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
They  were  agun  reinstituted  there  in  length  of 
time,  bat  not  with  such  licentiousness  as  before. 
Eurip.  in  Bace. —  Virg.  2En.  11.  v.  131.-^Diod. 
i.-Ovid,  MeL  3,  v.  633, 1.4.  v.  391, 1. 6,  v.  587. 
DioNTBiDs,  1st,  or  the  eld^r,  was  son  of  Her- 
mocrates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars 
which  the  Syracusans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
power  lodeed  in  bis  hands,  ne  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  S)rraciise.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  acquire  popularity,  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  recalled 
those  that  haabeen.banished.  He  vowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  va- 
rious successes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  poet,  and 
his  brother  Theodoras  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in  his 
name,  with  other  competitors,  for  the  poetical 

Erizes.  His  expectations  were  frustrated,  and 
is  poetry  was  received  with  groans  and  hisses. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  unsuccessful  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
one  of  his  compositions.  This  victory  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
cruelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  became  so  suspicious, 
that  he  i^ever  admitted  his  wife  or  children  to  his 
private  apartments  without  a  previous  examina- 
tion of  their  garments.  He  never  trasted  his 
head  to  a  barker,  but  always  burnt  his  beard. 
He  miule  a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said 
to  be  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
which  measured  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The 
sounds  of  this  subterraneous  cave  were  all  ne- 
cessarily directed  to  one  common  tympanum, 
which  had  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dionjrsius  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  by  those 
whom  hissospicions  and  crueltj  had  confined  in 
the  apartments  above.  The  artists  that  had 
been  employed  in  making  this  cave  were  all  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purpose  a  work  of  such  un- 
common construction  was  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrile^  were  as  conspicuous 
as  his  suspicious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
the  son  of  Saturn  had  too  warm  a  covering  for 
the  summer,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead.  He  also  robbed 
-fiseulttphis  of  his  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  368, 
after  a  vslgn  of  36  yean.    Authors,  however, 


are  divided  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  dieath. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  cata» 
puUa,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  discharging  of  showers  of  darts  and  stones 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  Diod.  13,  14,  &c.— 
Judin.  90,  c.  1,  &c.— JCnwipA.  Hiit.  Grac.^  , 
C.  Nep,  Timol.—Plid,  in  Diod, The  se- 
cond of  that  name,  suraamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  he  invited 
the  philosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  under  whom 
he  studied  tor  a  while.  The  philosopher  advised 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmlyseconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysius  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  after 
Plato  was  seized  and  publiclj  sold  as  a  slave. 
Dion  likewise,on  account  of  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insulted  in  nis  family, 
^and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  behaviour  was  highly  resented ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  collected  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  S3)Tacuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  B. 
C.  357.  {Vid.  Dion,)  Dionysius  retired  to 
Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op- 
pression, and  was  ejected  by  the  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  after  his  expul- 
sion ;  but  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  city.  He 'fled  to  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
Cicero  observes,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant ;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  mwht  siill  exercise  his  power  over 
boys.  It  is  saia  thai  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  trased^  of  his  own 
composition  had  been  awarded  with  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  was  as  cruel  as  hi$  father,  but 
he  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  art  of  retaining 
his  powe r.  This  was  seen  and  remarked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  son  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  his  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days)  No,(answered 
the  son)  because  you  were  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son,  (replied  the  old  man,)  never  shall 
thou  be  the  father  of  a  king.  Jhtstin,  31,  c.  1, 
2,  Ac— 7>t^.  15,  Ac^jBlian.  V,  H.  9,  c.  8. 
— QuirUU.  8,  c.  6.— C.  Nep.   in  Dion. — Otc. 

Titsc.  5,  c.  2. III.  An   hiatorian  of  Bati- 

camassuSj  who  left  his  country  and  came  to  re-' 
side  at  Rome,  that  he  mi^ht  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acfquaintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their  com- 
pany and  conversation.  After  an  unremitted 
application  during  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  antiquities,  in  20  books,  aC 
which  only  the  II  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of  312  years.  His  com- 
position has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients 
as  well  as  the  modems  for  the  easiness  of  his 
style,  the  fidelity  of  his  chronoIog]|r,  and  the  iu- 
diciottsness  of  his  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  but  what  was  authenticated,  and  totally 
disregarded  the  fabulous  traditions  which  fill 
and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predeeenora 
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To  the  merits  of  the  elegant 
hiatoriaa,  DiooTsiiis,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
tmtiaes,  has  also  added  the  equally  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  efbquent  orator,  the  critic, 
and  the  politician.  He  lired  during  the  An- 
gosian  age,  and  came  lo  Rogue  about  30  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  a^  that  of  Oxford,  9  vols.  fol.  1704, 
and  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.  Svo.  Lips.  1774. 

IT.  A  tyrant  of  Heradea  in  Pontus,  in  the 

age  of  Alexander  the  OreaL  AAer  the  death 
of  the  conqueror  and  of  Perdiccas,  be  married 
Amestris,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  king.  He  was  of  such  an  un- 
common corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  bis 
person  in  pnolic ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  foreign  ambasadors,  he  always  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  his  ihce  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  was  asleep  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  boring  his  flesh  with 
pins.  He  died  in  ihe  55th  year  of  his  age.  As 
nis  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popu- 
larity, us  death  was  severely  lamented  by  nis 
scdnects.    Ete  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

and  appointed  his  widow  queen  resent. V. 

A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  Ptriegeies. 
He  wrote  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
ia  Greek  hexameters,  still  extant  The  best 
edition  of  his  treatise  is  that  of  Henrv  Ste- 
phens, 4ro.  1677,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of 

Hill,  8vo.  Lond.  1688. VL   A  Christian 

writer,  A.  D.  493,  called  Anopatnta,  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  thai  of  Antwerp  J{  vols. 

fol.  1634. VII.  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

nondas.  C.  iVep.— VIII.  A  celebrated  critic. 
Vid,  LfnginMS. 

DidPHAMTus,  L  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
€keek  mercenary  troofs  in  the  service  of  Nec- 

tanebns,  ki^g  of  Egypt.     Died.  16. IL  A 

Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptof  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.    Cic.  in  Brut. III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  in 
folio,  TolossB,  1670.  He  died  in  his  84th  year, 
bat  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others 
under  I^ero  and  the  Antonines.  ' 

DioeooalDBS,  L  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  AJntony  and  Cleopatra,  or  lived,  as 
some  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  study,  aiifl  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Sara- 
cenus,  fol.  Francof.  1596.— »II..  A  man  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  republic  of  Lacedav 
mon.  ^A  nephew  of  Antigonns.    Diod.  19. 

DioTiMB,  a  woman  who  gave  lectures  upon 
philosophy,  which  Socrates  attended.  PkU.  in 
apnp. 

DiphIuts,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Menander, 
was  bom  at  Sinope  in  Ponms,  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Ionia,  ilis  comedies  were  celebrated 
ftir  their  wit,  sense,  and  pleasantness;  though 
some  accused  them  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.  Plautus  took  his  Casina  from  the 
KXtpoiitnnt  of  Diphilus.— IL  An  Athenian 
general,  A.  IT.  C.  Ml. — >-IIL  An  architect,  so 
Slew  in  inishing  his  works,  that  DipkiU  tardior 
became  a  proverb.    Cic,  ad  fratr.  3. 

DodMai,a  nanef  Tarentum,  deprived  of  his 


miliiary  dignity  by  PhiK|»,  son  of  Ab^bim,  far 
indulgmg  hknselr  with  hot  baths.    Wlyik  4. 

DooowiDis,  the  pnestesses  who  gave  orades 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Aeeording 
to  9ome  traditions,  the  temple  was  originatty 
inhabited  by  seven  datighten  of  Atln,  who 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  Ambrosia, 
Ettdora,  Pasitfaoe,  Pytho,  Plezaure,  GoroaiSi 
Ty the  or  Tyche.  In  the  latter  ages,  the  orecles 
were  always  delivered  by  three  old  women, 
which  custom  was  first  established  when  Jupiter 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Diane,  whom  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple 
at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians  were  the  oolype^^ 
of  Greece  who  received  their  oracles  at  iKMlona 
from  men,  for  reasons  which.  SIrafte  1. 9,  fiilly 
explains. 

DoLABELLA,  (P.  CouN.)  I.  a  Romam  i^io  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cicera  During  the  civfl 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Ciesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  lunous 
battles  at  Pharsalta,  Africa,  and  Monda*  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  thoagh  M.  An- 
tony, his  colleague,  opposed  iu  After  tiie  death 
of  J.  Cnsar,  he  received  the  govemmeM  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Cassius  opposed  bis  views^ 
and  Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Trebonius,  one  of  Cnsar's  murder- 
ers, was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  TBpaUie  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  %  Cassius  in  Laodi- 
cea,  and  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  be  killed 
himself,  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  small  stature,  which  gave  oc^sion  to  bis 
father-in-law  to  ask  him  once,  when  he  entered 
his  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  cleverly  to  bis 

sword. II.    AJiother,  who  conouered  the 

Gauls,  Etrurians,  and  Boii,  at  the  hike  Vadi- 
monis,  B.  C.  983.^^ — ^The  family  of  the  Doia- 
bellse  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  them  (L.  Com.)  conquered  Lusitania, 
B.  C.  99. 

DoLON,  I.  a  Trajan,  son  of  Eumedea,  fiuoas 
for  his  swiftness.  Bein^  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  W 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions othis  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hope  of  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes,  as  a  traitor. 
Homer.  II.  10,  v.  314.— FSr^.  Mn.  19,  v.  919,  Ac. 
IL  A  poet     Vid.  Siuarum, 

Dominica,  a  daughter  of  Petronius,  who  mar- 
ried the  emperor  Valens. 

DonmA  Lax,  de  JMigiem^  was  enaeted  by 
Domitius  Ahenobarbos,  the  triban^  A.  U.  C. 
660.  It  transferred  the  right  of  electing  priesB 
from  the  college  to  Ae  people. 

DoMrru  LoNoiirA,  a  Roman  lady,  wtio  boasted 
of  her  debaucheries.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Domitian. 

DomnANus,  Titos  FlavhR,  aon'of  Veapasintt 
and  Flavia  Domatilla,  made  himself  eraqveror  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  his  brecfaer  Titus,  wiiQm, 
accordingto  some  aeeomts,  he  destroyed  by 
poison.  The  beginning  of  bis  reign  promised 
tranquillity  to  the  people,  but  their  ezpedatioDS 
were  soon  frnstraled.  Domttiaik  beeune  erud, 
and  gave  war  to  incesUioos  and  uumftiral  in- 
dulgences. HecommandedlhtautlfttrfaeeaHed 
God  mid  Lord  in  all  tile  pMMn  wluleii  weie 
presented  to  him.  He  pasM  tile  graaimt  part 
of  the  day  in  ealehingitie8,aiid  kflUnlg  ttaa  widi 
a  bodkib;  to  iIhiI  it  ww  wlKfly  aiaiBuiJ  by 
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Yibiiis  to  a  penoa  who  asked  him  who  was  with 
the  emperor^  Nobody,  not  even  a  fly.  In  the 
latter  pait  of  hi4  reign,  Domitian  became  sus- 
picious, and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 


W  by  the  stings  of  remorse.  He  was  so  diitrust- 
ml,  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  Usoally  walked,  h%  built  a  wall  with 
shintng  stone,  that  ftom  them  he  might  perceive, 
as  in  a looking-glasB,  whether  any  body  followed 
him.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
he  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  8lh 
of  September,  A.  D.  96,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  15th  of  his  reisn.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  twel  ve  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treatise 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  great  care  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  ne 
displayed  much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to 
the  observations  of  his  biographers.  Afler  hli 
death  he  was  publidv  deprived  by  the  senate  of 
all  the  honours  which  had  been  profuselv  heap- 
ed opoii  him,  and  even  his  body  was  left  in  the 
open  air  withoift  the  honours  of  a  Ameral.  This 
disgrace  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terrof  as 
well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once  assembled  that  an- 
rnst  body  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbotonight 
be  moat  conveniently  dressed.  At  another  time 
they  received  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
troduced into  a  large  gloomy  hall  nnng  with 
black,  and  ittf  hted  with  a  few  glimmering  tapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  of  coffins, 
on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  tame  of 
Sonne  one  of  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sudden 
a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torch- 
es, and  after  ih^  had  for  some  time  terrified  the 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Such 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  first  pan  of  his  reign,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  fiither  of  his  people  and  the  restorer  of 
learning  and  liberty.  Suet,  in  vit&.—'Etiirop.  7. 

DomHilla,  I.  (Flavia,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  by  whom  she  had  Titus  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  and  11  years  after  Domitian. 
■II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  by 
whom  she  was  banished. 

DoMiTiQa  DomniinTs,  I.  a  general  of  Dio- 
cletian in  Egypt  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ple at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  988,  and  snpportea  the 
dignity  of  emneror  for  about  two  years.  He  died 
a  violent  death.^— ^11.  Lucius.  Vid.  JBnobar- 
bus.—^-llL  On.  iEnobarbus,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  conquered  Bttuitus  the  Gaul,  and  left  90,000 
of  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  9000 

jmifoners. IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  virraes  and 
his  melancholv  disposition.  ^^V.  A  Ro^nan 
who  revolted  from  Antonv  to  Aumistus.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  PharsaJia,  and  forced  Pom- 
pey  In  fight  by  the  mere  force  of  his  ridicule. 

VI.    The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

cmelties  and  debaucheries.    SnH.  in  Ner. 

VH.  A  tribune  of  the  peObYe,  who  conquered 

tbe  Allobniges.  PUa. VIII.  A  consul,  dur- 

m^  whose  eonsslalepeaee  was  concluded  with 

Alaxaader  king  of  Epiros.    lAtf.  8,  c.  17. 

rX.  A  eooHnl  imder  Cali^la.  He  wrote  some 

/ew  thinga  now  lost ^X.  A  Latin  poet,  called 

a1s»  MmoB,  in  the  age  of  Horaoe.   He  wrote 
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epigrams,  remarkable  for  little  besides  their  in- 
delicacy.   Ovid,  de  Pont.  4,  el.  16,  v.  5. XL 

Afer,  an  orator,  who  wa&preceptor  to  Gtuintil« 
ian.  He  disgraced  his  Uuenis  by  his  adulation, 
and  b^  practising  the  arts  of  an  informer  under 
Tiberius  and  his  successors.  He  was  made  a 
consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  59. 

DonAtds,  jElius,  I.  a  grammarian  who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  353. IL  A  hishm  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donatists,  A.  D.  811. IIL 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  from  Garthage  A. 
D.  356. 

DoRso,  (C.  Fabins,)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Gauls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  besieeed, 
to  go  and  offer  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  offer- 
ed on  mount  Gtuirinalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
the  statues  of  his  country  gods,  passed  through 
the  guards  of  the  enemy  without  betrayinc^  the 
least  signs  of  fear.  Wnen  he  had  finishea  his 
sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the  capitol  unmolested 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  dia  not  obstruct  his  passage  or  molest 
his  sacrifice.    Liv.  5,  c.  46. 

DORus,  a  son  of  Hellen  lind  Orseis,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phthio- 
tis,  where  his  father  reigned^  and  went  to  make 
a  settlement  with  some  of  his  companions  near 
mount  Ossa.  The  country  was  called  Doris,  and 
the  inhabitants  Dorians.    Bsrodot.  1,  c.  56,  &c. 

DoeiAUAS,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (^uftof )  which  Theocri- 
tus has  imitated. 

Draco,  I.  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  he  exercised  the  of&ce  of  archon,  he  made 
a  code  of  laws,  B.  C.  623,  for  the  use  of  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were 
said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as 
murder,  and  death  was  denounced  against  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  Such  a  code  of  rip;o- 
rous  laws  gave  occasion  to  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  legislator  why  he  was  so  severe  in 
his  punishments;  and  Draco  ^ve  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smallest  transgression  had  ^pearea 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  could  not  find  any 
punishment  more  rigorous  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  first  enforced,  but 
they  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totally  abolished 
them,  except  that  one  which  punished  a  murder- 
er with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uncommon,  but  the  gratitude  of  his  admirers 
proved  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  was  deceived  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver  by  throwing  garments  upon  him. 
This  was  done  in  such  profusion,  that  Draco 
was  soon  hid  under  them,  and  smothered  by  the 
too  great  veneration  of  his  citizens.  Plvt.  in 
Sol. IT.  A  man  who  instructed  Plato  in  mu- 
sic, Id.de  Music. 

Drances.  Vid.  Part  Til. 

Drtmachds,  a  ftimous  robber  of  Chios.  When 
a  price  was  set  u])on  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
young  man  to  cut  it  off*  and  go  and  receive  the 
m-ney.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene- 
rosity so  pleased  the  Chians,  that  they  raised  a 
temple  to  his  memory  and  honoured  him  as  a 
god.    Aiken,  VS. 
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DMnnuA  liTVU,  a  daagbter  of  Germaoicus  * 
aod  Agrippina,  famovs  for  her  debaucheneti  and  • 
liceDttousDcn.  Her.  brother  Caligula  was  so 
tenderly  attaehed  toHier,  that  in  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness he  made  her  heiress  of  all  his  possessions, 
and  commanded  thai  she  should  succeed  him  in 
the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  38,  in  the 
fOd  year  of  her  age,  and  was  deified  by  her  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  survived  her  for  some  time. 

Druso,  an  unskilful  historian  and  mean  usu- 
rer, who  obliged  his  debtors,  when  they  could  aot 
pay  him,  to  hear  him  read  his  compositions,  to 
draw  from  them  praises  aad  flattery.  ff»rat. 
l,^t.3^v.8& 

Datjius,  I.  a  soft  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsaaia, 
who  made  himself  fiunous  by  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  in  the  provinces  oi  lUyricum  and  Pan- 
nonia.  He  was  raised  to  the  greatest  honours 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  which  he 
gave  to  Sejaaus,  an  audacious  libertine,  proved 
his  ruin.  Sejanvs  corrupted  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Drosus,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  he  caused 

him  to  be  poisoned  l^  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  33. 

IL  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  AgrippinajjR^ho 
enjoyed  offices  of  the  (peatest  trust  under  Tibe- 
rius. His  eneaiy  Seganus,  however,  effected 
bis  ruin  by  his  insinuations ;  Drusus  was  con- 
fined by  Tiberius,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment. 
He  was  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  confine- 
ment, A.  D.  ^. ni.  A  son  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,who  diedby swallowinga pear  thrown 
in  the  air.^— IV.  An  ambitious  Koman.mnd- 
'  father  to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditious 
conduct  PaUre,  I,  c  13. V.  Livius,  fa- 
ther of  Julia  AngusUL.  was  intimate  with  Bru- 
tus, and  killed  himself  with  him  after  the  battle 

of  PhiKppi.    PiUerc.  2,  c  71. VL  M.  Li- 

vius^a  celebrated  Roman,  who  renewed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Agrarian  laws,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  Gracchi.  He  was  murderea  as  he 
entered  His  house,  though  he  was  attended  with 
a  number  of  clients  and  Latins,  to  whom  he 
had  proposed  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 

B.aigO.    CU,adBer.4,c.l2, VII.  Nero 

Claudius,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  was  brother  to  Ti- 
berius, who  was  afterwards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many ana  Gauly  against  the  Rhoeii  and  Vinde- 
lici,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  C.  9.  He  left  three  children,  Germani- 
cus, Livia.  and  Claudius,  bv  his  wife  Anton  ia. 

Dion. yni.  Caius,  an  historian,  who  being 

one  day  missed  from  the  cradle,  was  found  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  with  his 

face  turned  towards  the  sun. The  plebeian 

family  of  the  Drusi  produced  ei^irht  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  jsumame  of 
Drusus  was  given  (o  the  family  of  (ne  Livii,  as 
some  scippose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virg.  in  6,  JBn.  v. 
894,  mentions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly 
because  the  wife  of  Augustus  was  ofthat  family. 

DoiLLU  Ln,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duillius,  a 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  30i.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  its 
tribunes,  or  to  create  anv  new  magistrate  with- 
out a  sunicient  cause.  Idv.Zy  c.  65. Anoth- 

ar,  A.  U.  C.  393,  to.  regulate  what  interest 
cOKht  to  be  paid  for  money  lent 
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DoiLuos  Nbpos,  C.  a  Rofnaa  coasof,  t&r 
first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  pov- 
er  of  Carthage,  B.  C.  960.  He  took  50  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  nan) 
triumph,  the  nrst  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome. 
The  senate  rewarded  his  valour  by  pennittifig 
him  to  have  music  playing  and  torches  lighted, 
at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  he  wis 
at  supper.  There  were  some  medals  struck  ia 
commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  there  sdU 
exists  a  colunm  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  cb 
the  occasion.  Cie.  tU  Bsnec^Tadi.  Anm.  I, 
c.  12. 

DvMMonix,  a  powerftil  chief  anongthe  iEdo. 

DuaB,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  iknirished 
B.C. 957.  HewTOtethelifeof Agaihoclesof 
Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  a  histoiyof 
Macedonia,  &c.    Slmb.  1.   « 

DouMviRi,  two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  firs 
appointed  by  Tarquin  to  keep  the  SybiUioe 
books,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  fite 
of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sacred  boob 
were  placed  in  the  cnnt<^  and  secured  is  i 
chest  under  the  ground.  They  were  cosCTlted 
but  seldom,  and  only  bv  an  oraer  of  the  senaie, 
when  the  armies  had  oeen  defeated  in  war.  or 
when  Rome  seemed  to  be  threatened  hf  an  ififi- 
sion  or  by  secret  seditions.  These  pneitt  c<»- 
tinued  in  their  original  institution  till  the  year 
V.  C.  388,  when  a  law  was  proposed  by  ihetn- 
bunes  to  increase  the  numoer  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Bylht  increased  them  to  fifteen,  kDon 

by  the  nameof€tuindeccmviri. ^Therewerc 

also  ce/tain  magistraies  at  Rome,  called  Diam- 
viri  ferduellumes  nve  cofiUdes,  They  were 
first  created  by  Tullus  Hostilins,  for  trying  sucb 
as  were  accused  of  treason.  This  office  to 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  comphiBs 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  trfirane.  Oni. 
pro  Rahir,  Some  of  the  commanders  of  tbe 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Dnmnnn, 
especially  when  there  were  two  together.  Thrr 
were  first  created  A.  U.  C.  5^.  There  ytrt 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  proriiicfs 
two  magistrates  called  Dummciri  aNiiitapsKt 
They  were  chosen  from  the  Cenmrions,  m 
their  office  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
two  consuls  at  Rome.  They  were  somefinw 
preceded  by  two  hctors  with  the  fesces.  Th«r 
magistracy  continued  for  five  years,  on  wmcft 
account  they  have  been  called  (tanfuemaks 

Dtmnus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers.  He 
conspired  with  manv  of  his  fellow-soklieis 
against  his  master's  life.  The  coospirtcrww 
discovered,  and  Dymnus  stabbed  himself  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  king.    Oar*.  6,  c  i. 

Dtsaules,  a  brother  of  Celens,  who  mant^ 
ted  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  CdeK.  Pt^^ 
c.  14.  ^  . 

DrscmETDs,  an  Athenian  arehfln.   i«**' 


Ebdomb,  a  festival  m  hoDOvr  cf  Ap^*^ 
Athens,  on  the  seventh  day  of  •Wj"^ 
month.  It  was  usual  to  sing  hymns  '^}^^ 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  ahonl  booghsof  law*' 

There  was  also  another  of  the  same  wne. 

celebrated  by  private  fiunilics  theaeT»thc»y 
after  the  biiui  of  every  chfld. 
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_  m,  a  ThcflBftKan,  whooflbred  vio- 

tenoe  to  Phabas,  the  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
ple of  Delphi  From  this  circamstajice  a  de- 
.  ctee  was  made,  by  which  no  woman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  priestess  before  the  age  of 
fifty.    Died.  4.  I 

EcBBMUs,  I.  an  Arcadian,  who  conquered  the 
Dorisma  when  they  endeayoored  to  recover  Pe- 
loponnesus under  Hyllus.  Paus,  8^  c  5. IJ. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Aristomenes 
against  the  Spartans. 

EcHSRHATDs.  a  SOU  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, who  succeeded  his  fiither,  B.  C,  1058.  Ht- 
rodaL  7,  c.  904.  ...^ 

EIbtion,  I.  the  &ther  of  Andromache,  and  of 
seven  sons,  was  kin^  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
JBetioneus  is  applied  to  his  relations  or  descend- 
ants. Himer.  IL  12.^—11.  The  commander 
of  the  Athenian  ieet  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Clytas,  near  the  Echinades. 
JHmL  1& 

EoNiTu  MixiMiLLA,  a  womau  who  aooom- 
panied  her  husband  into  banishment  under  Ne» 
ro,  Sue.     TlacU.  Afin.  15,  c.  71. 

ELAPBBBdui,  a  festival  in  honow  of  Diana 
the  Huntress.  In  the  celebiation  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  (Xo^f,  and  offered 
to  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance :  when  the  Phocians  had 
been  severely  beaten  by  the  Thessalians,  they 
resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dci- 
phantus,  to  raise  apik  of  combustible  materials, 
and  bum  their  wives,childrca^and  effects^  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
onanimoody  approved  by  the  women,  who  de- 
creed Deiphantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity. 
When  every  diing  was  prepared,  Mfore  they 
Ared  the  jpile,  they  engaged  their  enemies,  and 
fought  with  such  desoerate  fury,  that  ibey  total- 
ly routed  them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
bi  commemoratiQD  of  this  unexpected  success, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnly,  so  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
called  Elaphebolion  from  this  circumstance. 

Elkctra,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Argos.  She  fir^  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
lo  revenge  his  fjeoher's  death  by  assassinating 
his  mother  GlytemnesGra.  Orestes  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  bis  friend  PyiadeS)  and  she  became 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strqphios  and  Medon.  Her 
.  adventures  and  miiBfonunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
teresting tragedies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Hy- 
gin,  fab.  ^SSL-^PaM,  3,  c.  16.— ^Zum.  T.  H, 
4,  c.  36,  Ac 

Eliciiiton.     Vid.  Part  III. 

ELnmiNiA,  a  great  festival  observed  eviry 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phtiasians.  as  also 
by  the  PheneatB,  Laeedsmonians,  Parrnasians, 
and  Cretans;  bat  more  particularly  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at  l^eusis  in 
Attica,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Eumolpos, 
B.  C.  1366.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece*;  whence  it 
is  often  called  by  way  of  eminenee  ^wmipim,  tike 
mjfUeries,  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
QpQn  his  head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the 
«me  house  with  him.  Such  a  wretch  was  pub- 
licly put  to  an  ignominioos  death.  Tl|is  lesti- 
vil  was  sacred  to  Ccret  and  Praserpioe ;  every 


thing  contained  a  mysteiy,  and  Gens  hanelf 
was  Imown  only  by  the  name'' of  ay^na,  firam 
the  sorrow  and  grief  («y^()  which  she  suffered 
for  the  loss  of  her  daugnter.  This  mj^sterious 
secrecy  wassolemnlv  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess ;  and  if  any  one 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  without  profier 
introduction,  he  was  immediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
initiated  at  this  solemnity;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion^  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
accusations  whichcontributed  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  The  initiated  were  under  the 
more  particular  4iaFe  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
their  Ufe  'Was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  security  than  that  of  other 
men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  grantedduring 
life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave;  and  th^ 
were  honoured  with  tne  first  places  in  the  Elv- 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  m 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  Such  as  were 
guilty  of  murder,  though  anlnst  their  will,  and 
such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft  or  any 
heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  tne  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
were  members  of  their  city.  This  relation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  and  P<riluz, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  first  ages  of  the  institution,  but  aP 
terwards,  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  lesswtere  insti- 
tuted f^om  the  following  circumstance:  Her- 
cules passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Atheniana 
were  celebratiogthe  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwiUing 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  d<me  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.  It  was  called  pupa,  and 
Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and  initiated.  Tnese  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agrse  near  the  Ilissus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  from  which  place 
Ceres  has  been  called  Eleusinia.  In  latei'timea 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory^  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previous  purification  at  Agim. 
Tbi»  purification  they  performed  by  keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  during 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  o£ferea 
-sacrifices  and  prayers,weanng  garlands  of  flow* 
ers,  called  tvfMa  or  ifupa  and  having  under 
their  feet  Aio;  fLtaStw^  JupUer's  «IK»,  which  was 
the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  lo  that  god.  The 
person  who  assisted  was  called  vipa»f  from^ 
v6^,  water^  which  was  used  at  the  purification, 
and  they  themselves  were  called,  fiwai,  ike  M- 
Hated.  A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  lest 
mysteries,  utev  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  and 
were  admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  soleomly  revealed  to  lliem, 
fh>m  which  they  were  called  c^t^  andcmawi, 
inspectors.  After,  this  the  priest,  called  Ifp«fcv- 
riK,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which 
they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amazing  objects  presented  themaema  to  their 
sight,  hideous  noises  and  bowlings  were  heard, 
and  the  tienbling  tpeetaton  were  alannad  by 
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id  dondfld  appiritiflMi  This  wm 
called  «vr»^a,  iiUMU<m.  After  this,  the  ini- 
tialed were  diamiwed  with  the  barbarioas  words 
q£  mrf^  •fotmi.  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  lo  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. '  From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  thev 
were  never  left  off  before  they  were  totally  anfit 
for  wear,  after  which  they  were  appnmnated  for 
children  or  dedicated  to  ihe  g^dess.  The  chief 
person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called 
l^i^rriK,  the  revealer  of  sacred  ^W*  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  omce  dur- 
ing life ;  though  among  the  Celeans  and  Phlia- 
■ians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  was  obliged  to  devote  himself  totally  to  the 
service  of  the  deities ;  his  life  was  chaste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  bis  body  with 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  is  said,  by  its  ex- 
treme coldness,  to  extinguish,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heat.  The  Uierophantes  bad  three 
attendants;  the  first  was  called  ioaivxot,  torck- 
Umrtr.  and  was  permitted  to  marry.  The 
second  was  called  ««pv^,  a  cryer.  The  third 
administered  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  »<« 

fimi»%, This  festival  was  observed  in  the 

month  Badromion  on  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15th  till  the  23d.  During 
that  time  it  was  mUawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
present  any  petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a 
thousand  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  unlavrful  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  tbe  cover  of  a 
well ;  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weasels.  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusia  in  a  chariot,  she  was 
i^liged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  to  pay'  6000 
diachmas.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to 
destroy  all  distinction  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration was  palled  ayofitof,  assnii%,  as  it  might 
be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  tXaU  itwai,  to  ike 
«0,  fou  tkat  are  iniHated,  because  thev  were 
oommanded  to  purifv  themselves  by  bathing  in 
Ihe  sea.  On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mallet,  were  offered;  as  also  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
6«a,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
adves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitted 
to  partake  of  them.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  xaXa- 
acav,  A«ty  basket  of  Ceres^  was  carried  about  Id 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  y«i^  ^unrep  Haiif  Ceres  I  After 
%  these  followea  women,  called  «ro^opof,  who  car- 
tied  badcelSj  in  which  were  sesamnm,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  Ac  The  fifth 
was  called  H  rtaw  Xaiata6o>¥  ntupa^  (he  torckr 
iloy,  because  on  the  following  night  the  people 
ran  about  with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was 
usual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
whidi  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lurhiisg  a  toreh  in  the  flames  of  mount  Mtna.. 
The  sixth  day  was  called  Itw^of,  firom  lacckus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ores,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
tordi  in  his  hand.  From  that  cireumstance  his 
alatiie  had  atorch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  aolemn jproecssion  from  the  Ceramieus  to 
Hlinin     ThAitatae,  with  those  that  acoompar 


nied  it,'ealtod  UcxsrwyN,  wm  erowoaA  vidi 
myrtle.  In  the  way,  nothing  was  heard  bittaiiig^ 
ing  and  the  noise  orbraaen  kettles,  as  th^  Tota- 
ries  danced  along.  The  way  throo^  which 
they  issued  from  the  city  was  called  life  •if, 
ike  sacred  ww ;  the  resting  place,  U^  •«««,  ftom 
a  /g4r«  which  arew  in  the  neighboarhood. 
They  also  stoppedon  a  bridge  over  the  Cephi- 
sus,  where  they  derided  those  that  passed  by. 
Aftier  they  had  passed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
£leusis  by  a  place  called  ftvvrutit  uwwUtt  the  atys- 
Ueal  entramce.  On  the  seventh  day  were  ^K>its, 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been  first 
sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
Eviiavpiwr  micpa,  because  once  Asculapius^  at 
his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  ini- 
tiated by  the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a  second  time  upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
miued.  The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival 
was  called  IIXji  M«xoa<}  oiTiAea  vcsteis,  becaase 
it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine, 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,and 
the  other  towards  the  west;  which,  after  tbe 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the 

ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Sach  was 
le  manner  of  celebrating  the  Eleosinian  myate- 
ries,  which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  observed  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene  and  abominable,  and  that  from  thence 
proceeded  all  the  mvsierions  secrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleusis  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  observed  with  the 
same  ceremonies  as  bdfore,  though  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  licentiousness.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  hf 
Theodosins  the  Great.  JElian.  F.  HI  19,  e.9i 
Cic,  de  Lsg,  3,  c.  14.— JPkncs.  10,  c.  21,  Ac— 
PhU. 

Elbotheria,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Plataa 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleu^herius,  or  the  asserter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  tbe  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institution  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under 
Paosanias  over  Mardonius,  the  Persian  aencral 
in  the  country  of  Plataea,  an  altar  and  atarae 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Elentherins,  who  had 
freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  further  aj^reed  upon,  in  a 
general  assembly,  by  the  advice  of  An^ides  the 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  every 
fifth  year  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  to 
celebrate  Eleutheria,  fesiwals  of  liJbertf.  The 
PlatSBans  celebrated  also  an  aniversary  festival 
in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
that  famous  battle.  There  was  also  a  festival  of 
the  same  name  observed  by  the  Samians,  to. 
honour  of  the  ^  of  love.  Slavea  a]hn,  when 
thev  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which 
thev  called  Eleutheria. 
>  Elisnbis.  and  Euaca,  a  sect  of  philosophen 
founded  by  Phsedon  of  Bits,  who  was  ori^maBy 
a  slave,  b^ut  restored  to  liberty  by  Alefmades. 
Diog.^Strab. 
EussA.     Vid,  Dido, 

ELPimcB,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  wte  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  releaae  ftom  emt- 
fineiiient  her  bnaber  and  iHsbaad.  npian  te 
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kwBof  Adwu  had  mde  respoDsible  for  the 
fine  Impoeed  on  his  fitther.    C.  Nep,  in  Cim. 

EmobcuESp  a  pbiloeopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
rian of  Agriaentum  in  Sicilyi  who  flourished 
444  E  C.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Teiauges 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  transDiigratioo.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon 
the  opinions  of  Pvthagoras,  verjr  mach  com- 
mended, in  which  be  spoke  of  the  Farioos  bodies 
which  natore  had  given  him.  He  was  first  a 
girl,  afterwards  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
and  lasUy  Empedocles.  His  poetry  was  bold 
andanimated,and  his  Tenses  were  so uniyersally 
esteemed,  that  they  were  publicly  recited  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  those  »£  ^mer  and  He- 
siod.  bmpedocles  wasno  less  remarkable  for  his 
homanity  and  social  virtues  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  tvranny,  and  refused  to  become  the  sovereign 
of  his  country.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  Sicily, 
and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  his  mind  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is 
reported  that  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  JElna  proved  fatal  to  hiuL  Some 
maintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  A  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himself  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  throw- 
ing up  one  of  his  sandals,  discovered  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  haa  perished  by  fire. 
Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
BmU.  Ij  ep.  12,  v.  90.— Cu;.  de  OraL  1,  c  50, 
^Jt^—Diog.  in  vUa, 

EiimDB,  GL  This  poet,  who  has  generally  re- 
ceived the  gloriou^  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Roman  song,  was  a  native  of^Rudiee,  a  town  in 
Calabria,  and  lived  from  the  year  of  Rome  515  to 
585.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia ; 
and,  if  Silhns  Italicus  may  be  believed,  he  served 
in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which,  in  the  year  538, 
followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war  which  he 
waged  in  that  island  against  the  fiivonrers  of  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
years  in  Sardinia.  He  was  at  length  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in  560,  visited 
Sardinia,  on  returning  as  questor  from  Africa. 
At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner, 
havingonly  a  single  servant-maid  as  an  auend- 
anu  He  instructed,  however,  the  patrician 
youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  ttie  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
Being  distinguished  (like  JBschylus,  the  great 
father  of  Gm*,tan  trasedy)  in  arms  as  well  as 
letters,  he  followed  M.FulviusNobilior  during 
his  expedition  to  iEtolia  in  564;  and  in  569  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  cihr.  through  the 
favour  of  Gtuintus  Fulvius  Nobflior,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he 
issaid  to  have  accompanied  in  all  his  campaigns. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
pio Nasica;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
ing between  them  has  been  characterizied  by  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feign- 
jag  to  be  fhim  home.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
hileaipenae  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
^iMMeedM  JUMaj  IrUButaris.  a  diaorder  re- 
\  the  goat,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 


of  sevenhr.  just  after  he  had  ezhibitod  hit  ti». 
gedy  of  Thyestes.  There  is  still  extant  an  ^ 
taph  on  this  poet,  repcNied  to  iiave  been  wiit- 
ten  by  himselt,  strongly  characteristic  of  that 
overweening  conceit  ana  that  high  estimation  of 
his  own  talent,  which  are  said  to  have  formed 
the  chief  blemish  of  his  character  :— 

'  AtpiciUf  O  civesy  jwnu  EtmtimagimsfefMam  * 
fftc  vettTum  panxii  maxnma  facta  pai/nmi. 
Nemo  me  lacnumii  decontf  neefimeraJUtn 
PaxU — cwr7  voliiovivusperoravirym* 

To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which 
remain,  Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predeces- 
sors, not  onlj  in  poetical  ^[enius,  but  m  the  ait 
of  versification.  By  his  tmie,  indeed,  the  best 
modeh  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  tfi  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me^ 
diom  of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  inutationa 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is^  however,  the 
Greek  tragic  Writers  whom  Ennius  has  chiefly 
imitated :  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  fhig- 
ments  which  remain,  that  all  his  plavs  were  ra- 
ther translations  from  the  dramas  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects  wnich  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  Thev  are 
founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Friam  and  Paris. 
Hector  and  Hecuba ;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragedians,  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim  :— 

'  Rectius  Riacwn  carmen  deducis  in  aetfitty 
Quam  si  froferrcs  ignata  indidaquie  primus,* 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
which  we  have  still  considerable  remauis,  was 
his  Annals,  or  metrical  chroniclcs,devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annals  were  written  by  our  poet  in  his 
old  age :  at  least,  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  on 
the  anthoritv  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book 
was  finishea  by  him  in  his  sixty-aeventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennius  were  partly  founded  on 
those  ancient  traditions  and  md  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 

'nesj  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  aae  of 

'ato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nia- 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
rable events  of^  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
fied in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  8a- 
tumian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennitit ; 
who,  according  to  him,  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  what  his  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  ana  then  malictoosly 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetry.  The  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  PhageUea.  is  enrioiis,<— as  one 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary art  shoald  have  been  ssrstematically  or  poet- 
ically treated.  All  that  we  know,  however,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  or  aervBd 
up,  is  ftrom  the  Afolagia  of  Apuleius.  U  wm, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  on 
ettablca,  pavticnlarly  ^  aa  ApoMuHaliiai: 
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*»*  CL  ttnii  $im  phajredca,  qua  Tembasscrip- 
iit|  iUMiiiieralnlia  pisciam  men  enamerat, 
ouisdlieetciihoMcogiiorac/  It  is  well  known, 
tut  Drenoiis  to  the  time  ofEnnim,  this  subject 
had  been  diaenssed  both  in  prose  and  verse  by 
Tarious  Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly 
detailed  in  the  poem  of  Archestratus,  the  Epicu* 
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It  appears  fW>m  ^  paasaxe  of  Apuleins,  thai  the 
work  of  Ennius  was  a  digest  ol  all  the  previous 
books  on  this  snbiect.  Another  poem  of  En- 
nius, entitled  Efukarmns^  was  so  called  be- 
cat^  it  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature 
uf  Things,  ia  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave 
the  name  of  Timaus  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Tinwus  the  Locrian.  On  the  whole, 
the  works  of  Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interesting,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  that  poetry 
which  afterwards  opened  to  such  perfection, 
than  estimable  fh>m  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius; but  the  most  curious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
of  the  celebratei  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
*W«  AMvfaf  If.  Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  bave  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messene, 
a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented, on  a  voyase  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Maoedon,  he  came  to  an  island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pans- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  Tryphilian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Saturn,  and  bis  daughters  Rhea 
•ad  Ceres ;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  oflspring  of  Saturn.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  hf 
investigating  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cods  on  account  of.  the  benefits 
which  they  haa  conferred.on  mankind,---a  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  Meiners  and  Warbnr- 
ton,  formed  the  grand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost ;  but  many  particulars  concerning 
Buhemems,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
mentioned  in  a  ihurment  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
preserved  by  Eusooins.  Some  passages  have 
also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine;  and  long 
quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  treatise  De  FaUa  Rdigiom.  These,  so  far 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  sources  of  mvthological  history, 
though  not  much  followed  m  our  modem  Panr 

Entillui,  a  famous  athlete  among  the  friends 
of  JSneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  he  con- 
ffiiered  in  the  ftmeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
iieily.     Virg.  iS».  6,  v.  387,  Ac. 

EPAMDroiTDAa,  a  fiimous  Theban,  descended 
fhom  the  ancient  kings  of  Bosotia.  His  father's 
name  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated 
te  his  private  virtues  and  military  accomplish- 


ments. His  love  of  troth  was  so  great,  Hmt  U 
never  disgraced  himself  by  fhlsehood.  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendsiiip 
with  Pelopidas.  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  rel(n>idas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  Lace&mon.  This  was  the  signal 
of  war.  EpamiDondas  was  set  at  the  head  of 
the  Theban  armies,  and  defeated  the  Spartans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  abort  371 
years  B.  C.  Epuninondas  made  a  proper  use 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  the 
territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,000  men. 
Here  he  gained  manv  friends  and  partisans ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  seised  as  a 
traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  makmg  the  Theban  arms  vic- 
torious on  every  side,  he  neglected  the  law 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  bis  hands 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  month,  and 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re- 
deem him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  his  conntiy,  and  only  beg- 
ged his  judges  that  it  mif  ht  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  that  he  had  suiferea  death  for  saving  his 
country  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  invested  again 
with  the  soverei^  power.  He  was  successful 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  assisted  the  Eleans 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile  ar- 
mies met  near  Mantinea,  and  while  Epaminon- 
das  was  bravely  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast, 
and  eiqpired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  nncon- 
quered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Bosolians  ob- 
tained the  victory,  in  the 48thyear  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  Christ.  The  Thebans  severely 
lamented  his  death ;  in  him  their  POfwer  was 
extinguished,  for  only  during  his  liie  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminondas  was  frugal  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  be  refused  with  indisita- 
tion  the  rich  presents  which  were  offered  tohim 
by  Artaxerxes,  the  kin?  of  Persia.  He  is  re- 
presented by  his  biographer  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  slblful  musician,  accompli^shments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  PktL  in 
ParaU.^C.  Jfep.  in  vild.^Xenopk.  QiMsf. 
GriBC.^Diod.  Ib.—Poljlb.  1. 

Ephetjb,  a  number  of  magistrates  at  Athens 
first  instituted  by  Demophoon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  to  the  number  of  51 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  estab- 
lished them.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agites,  and  their  privil^res  were  great  and  nu- 
merous. Solon,  however,  lessened  their  power, 
and  intrusted  them  only  with  the  trial  or  man- 
slaughter and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
shobld  be  pure  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour austere  and  frill  of  gravity. 

Eph6ri,  powerful  magirtrates  at  Sputa,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycurgus ;  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Theoporapus,  B.  C.  760.  They 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  anthoriur  ofthe 
kings,  and  even  imprison  them  if  guilty  oiirreg^ 
ularities.  They  fined  Archidamus  for  marry* 
ing  a  wife  of  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  A^ 
for  his  ufwxmstitutional  behaviour.  Th«ywere 
much  the  same  as  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  created  to  watcJi  with  a  jeakoa  agfvam 
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Iheltoteuid  righto  of  the  popolaoe.  They 
had  the  manigemeDt  of  the  pubuc  money,  and 
were  the  nrhiiera  of  peace  and  war.  1  heir  of- 
fice was  annua],  and  they  had  the  privilege  of 
canveaing,proroffiiing,  and  dissolving  the  great- 
ei  and  less  asBemolies  of  the  pe<^le.  The  for- 
mer was  compoeed  of  9000  Spartans,  all  in- 
habitanto  of  the  city  j  the  latter  of  30,000  Lace- 
<j«t]ri<>|ii^n!g^  inhabitanto  of  the  inferior  towns 
and  villages,  d  Nep.  in  Pa%t,  Z.-^Arittol. 
Pol.  2, 7. 

EraoRua,  an  orator  and  historian  of  Cams 
in  iBolia,  about  363  years^  before  Christ  He 
was  disciple  of  laocrates,  by  whose  advice  be 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  baules  that  had  happened  be- 
tween the  Qreeks  and  barbarians  for  750  years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now  lost    (iiUntU,  10,  c.  1. 

EncHAAiios,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracusan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
TOtb,  1,  B.  C.  600,— thirty-five  years  after 
Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  aAer  the 
commencement  of  Phrynichns,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  iEschylus  as  a  tragedian, — 
that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  comedy  pro- 
perlv  so  called.  Before  him  this  depanment  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs 
and  satiric  ej^sodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  ^hibition  one 
siogle  and  unbroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue.  The 
subjects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiefly  mythological.  Tragedy  bad,  some  few 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to 
anume  its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  ^ods  had, 
under  Phnnichus,  become  its  favounte  theme. 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  bis  audi- 
ence, l:nr  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter 
dressea  up  in  all  the  ^ve  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  drolleries  and  scurrilous  invectives  ollhe 
ancient  wfnaiia,  he  opened  a  novel  and  less  in- 
vidious source  of  amusement,  by  composing  a 
set  of  burlesoue  dramas  npon  the  nsual  tragic 
subjects.  Tnev  succeeded ;  and  the  turn  thus 
^iren  to  comedy  long  continued;  so  that  when 
It  once  more  returned  to  personaJity  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  itsparoav  and  ridicule. 
The  great  changes  Ihusefifected  Dv  Epicharmus 
justly  entitled  him  to  be  called  tne  inventor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  be  was 
distinguished  for  elq^ance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  of  conception.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers;  and,  in  a  later 
a^  and  foreign  country,  Plautus  chose  him  as 
his  modeL  The  plays  of  Epicharmus,  to  judge 
from  the  fraj^ents  still  left  us,  abounded  in 
a{K)thegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
might  otherwue  have  entertained  of  their  na- 
ture, from  our  knowledge  of  the  bufriK)neries 
whence  his  onnedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of 
Aristophanes,  his  partially-extant  successor. 
But  Epicharmus  was  a  philosopher  and  a  Pvth  a- 
In  the  midst  of  merriment  he  tailed 


not  to  inculcate,  in  pithy  gnooMe,  tht  othcnriM 
distasteful  lessons  of  morality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless^  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
otter  ofiisnsive  political  truths,  which,  promul- 
.ged  under  any  other  circumstances,  nught  have 
safajiected  the  sage  to  the  vengeance  of  a  de»- 
poCic  govemmenL  We  find  Bpicharmns  stitt 
composing  comedies,  B.  C.  486;  and  again  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.  C.  477.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  nineQr  or  ninety-seven  years. 

EncLJnn,  a  Lacedemonian  of  the  famity  of 
the  Eurysthenide.  He  was  raised  to  the  thnooe 
by  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  in  the  place  of 
Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Spar- 
ta.   Pa>HS.  3,  c.  9. 

Epicbaibs,  was  a  native  of  Ambracia  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  tlie  imitator,  accordi  g  to  AthensBus, 
of  Antiphanes.  He  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  ridicule ;  and  a  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciples  of  that  philofr- 
opner  are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  di*» 
cussion  over  a  cucumber. 

EncTfiTua,  a  stoic  philosopher  (^Hieropolia 
in  Phrygia,  originallv  the  slave  of  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  the  freedman  or  Nero.  Thoum  driven 
from  Rome  by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  the 
emperor's  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  Ad- 
rian and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Like  the  stoics,  he 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  he  declared  himself  strongly  against 
sniude,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  bj  his 
sect.  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  The 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  use.  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  3000  arachmas. 
His  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  stoic 
philosophy ;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  Arrian. 
His  style  is  concise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  hi^  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  wherewith  to  conduct  life  wiUi  honoojr 
to  himself  and  advantage  tp  his  country. 

Epicurus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Cherestrata,  oom  at  Gargetius 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  genius,  and  at  the  age  of  13,  when  his  pre- 
ceptor repieated  to  him  this  vene  i^om  He- 
siod: — 

Hroi  fttv  irjfHkiriov  j^aof  yifsr*,  ftc 

M  the  begvnmng  of  iMiigs  tki  Chaot  voi 
createdy 

Epicurus  earnestly  asked  him  who  created  it. 
To  this  the  teacher  answered,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth, 
"  philosophers  nenceforth  shall  instruct  me.** 
Ailer  having  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  mind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoics.  Here 
he  established  himself,  and  soon  attracted  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra-  < 
vity  of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtoes. 
He  taught  them  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
consisted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  ttom 
sensual  gratification  or  fhnn  vice,  but  firom  the 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
This  doctrine  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  diferent  sects,  and  particolarly 
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kf  thft  noiei.  Whtn  Lao&tiain,  one  of  lus 
female  pupils,  was  accused  of  prostitattng  her- 
self lo  her  master  and  to  all  his  disdpln,  the 
philosopher  proved  the  falsity  of  the  arcnsstioa 
Df  iilence  and  an  exemplary  life.  His  health 
wasat  last  impaired  by  coatinoal  labour,  and  he 
died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  which  loof  sub- 
jected him  to  the  most  excrutiating  torments, 
and  which  he  bore  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
His  death  happened  970  years  before  Christ,  in 
the  79d  year  of  his  age.  His  disciples  showed 
their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  them.  While  philosophers  in  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  mankind  and  among  them- 
selves, the  followers  of  £picurus  enjoyed  perfect 
peace,  and  lived  in  the  most  solid  tViendship. 
The  day  of  his  birth  was  observed  with  univer- 
sal festivity,  and  during  a  month  all  his  admi- 
rers gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  innocent 
amusement  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings  de- 
serve attention  for  their  number.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  900  volumes  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius ;  and  Chrysippus  was  so  jealous  of  the 
fecundity  of  his  genius,  that  no  sooner  had  Epi- 
curus published  one  orhts  volumes  than  he  im- 
Budiately  oompcised  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions, 
j^curus,  however,  advanced  truths  and  argu- 
ments unknown  before;  but  Chrysippus  said 
what  others  long  ago  had  said,  without  showing 
any  thing  which  mi^ht  be  called  originality. 
The  followers  of  Epicurus  were  numerous  m 
every  age  and  country,  his  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly disseminated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratification  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  destroyed.  No  philosopher  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  eulogium,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  because  his 
doctrines  were  calculated  to  divide  the  opinions 
of  mankind  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the 
moral  constitution  of  society,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
diction ;  but  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  falter  disciples,  and  still  more  their  conduct, 
deduced  from  one  of  these  cootrary  interpreia- 
tioDS  of  his  dogmas,  have  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicurus  himself.  Diog.  in 
viU.-'JBlian.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13.— Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
I,c34  and95.— TXmc.  3,  49,  ie/at^.  2,  c.  32. 

SpiOAuau,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
.£sculapius. 

£nadNi,.the  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  The- 
ban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  unoertaken  ten  vears 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished in  Ute  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fkthers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  aecording  to  others,  of  Alcmaeon^  the  son  of 
Amphiaratis.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the 
Cormthihns,  the  people  of  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
and  Mecara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  auarrel,  as  in  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  nostile  armies  met 
and  engagea  on  the  banks  of  the  Glissas.  The 
fight  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Epigoni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
Asd  toniyricnm  with  Leodamus  their  general, 
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were  soon  besieged  and  forced  to  sanendar.  m 
this  war  iBgialeus  alone  was  killed,  and  his  ft- 
tfier  Adrastus  was  the  only  psnon  who  eMaped 
alive  m  the  first  war.  This  whole  war,  aa  Pan- 
sanias  observes,  was  written  in  verse;  andCal- 
linus,  who  quotes  some  of  the  verso,  ascribes 
them  to  Homer,  which  opinion  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  writers^  For  my  part,  caatinuea 
the  geographer,  I  own  that,  next  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  seen  a 
finer  poem.  Pom.  9,  c.  9  and  ^^.-^Apriiod.  I 
and  3.^IHod.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  who, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander,  formed  connexions 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

Epimbnioks,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem- 
porary  with  Solon.  His  ihther's  name  was 
Agiasarchus,  and  his  Inother's  Bktsta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  oi  the  seven  wise  men  by  those 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While 
he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  accoroing  to  Pliny, 
57  years ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
object  so  considerably 'altered,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  he  was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment It  is  sfipposed  that  he  lived  969  years. 
After  death  he  was  revered  as  a  god,  and  great- 
ly honoured  hy  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  bad 
given  many  good  and  useftd  counsels,  pe  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  built  temjdes  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  Cie.  de  Div.  1,  c  34.^ 
Diog.  in  vitd.'-Paus.  1,  c.  14.— Phrf.  in  8U.— 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  V^.'-Strab.  10.— FUn.  7,  c.  19L 
Epiocbus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 
EpfflPANBs,  (iUusirums,)  a  surname  given  to 

the  Antiochuses,  kings  of  Syria. A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lagids.    S^ab.  17. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamis,  who  was 
active  ifi  refuting  the  writings  of  Origen,  but 
his  compositions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  theypreserve  than  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  Tne  only  edition  is  by  Di^np. 
Petaviw.  2  vols.  Paris,  1622.  The  bnhopdied 
A.  D.  ^. 

EpFfADEs,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycurp^us,  which  forbadelaws  to  be  made.  PhiL 
in  Agid. 

Erasistratos,  a  celebrated  physician,  grand- 
son to  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  He  discovered 
bf  the  motion  of  the  pulse  the  love  which  An- 
tiochus  had  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for  the  cure  by  the  father  of  Antiochns.  He  was 
a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  violent  physic 
H?  died  B.  Cf.  267.  Vol.  mx.  6,  c.  T—PlmL 
inDemetr. 

EaiTosTHfiNEs,  son  of  Agtaus,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  second  intnisled  with  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  libraij .  He  dedieated 
his  time  to  grammatical  criticism  and  philoso- 
phy, but  more  particularly  to  poetry  and  ma- 
thematicit.  He  has  been  called  a  second  Plsto, 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  die 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  hivettlorcC 
the  armiUary  sphere.  With  the  instmmests 
with  which  the  munifleenca  dihb       *-     *  - 
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,  J  of  Alexandm,  he  wasen- 
[  IP  neasose  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  called  90 1-2  df^reee.  He  also  mea- 
sured a  decree  of  the  meridian,  and  determined 
the  extent  and  cirenmference  of  the  earth  with 
great  ezactne»,bT  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
erns. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  to 
his  83d  year,  B.  C.  191  Some  few  fragments 
remain  of  his  compositions.  He  coUected  the 
annals  of  the  Egy^Hian  kings  by  order  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies.    Cic,  ad  Atiic.  2,  ep.  6.—  Varro. 

ERATOsraiTOB,  an  Ephesian,  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diuna.  the  same  night  that 
Alexander  tne  Great  was  born.  Thi  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  pre- 
vented or  seen  by  the  goddess  of  the  place,  who 
was  then  present  at  the  labours  ofOlympias 
and  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of  Pex^a.  Era- 
tostratos  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize  his 
name  by  so  uncommcm  an  action.  PliU.  in 
Akx.^yal.MiX.S,Q.  14. 
Erschtbsus.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Erichthonius.  Vid.  Part  III. 
EaiPHlNn,  a  Greek  woman,  famous  for  her 
poetical  compositions.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  hqnter  Melampus,  and,  to  enjoy  his  com- 
pany, she  accustomed  herself  to  live  in  the 
woods.    Atken.  14. 

Erixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemned  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  son  to  death. 
Senee.  1,  de  CUm.  14. 

ErOpus,  or  ^ROPAs^  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  the  cradle,  succeeded  his  father 
Phaip  1st,  B.  C.  602.  He  made  war  against  the 
niyhans,  whom  he  conquered.  Justin.  7,  c.  2. 
Eaoe,  a  servant  of  whom  Antonv  demanded 
a  sword  to  kill  himself,  ^ros  prrodnced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
he  IdUed  himself  in  hispresence.  Pint,  in  Anion. 
ER(ynA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god 
of  k)7e.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
musidans  and  others  contended.  If  any  quar- 
rels or  seditions  had  arisen  among  the  people, 
it  was  then  usnal  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 
EsTiAU,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away  any  thing  or 
communicate  it  to  any  body. 

Etkarchub,  a  king  of  Oaxus  in  Crete.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  be  married  awoman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step^laogfater  Phronima.  Etearchus  gave  ear  to 
all  the  aceusBtions  which  were  brought  against 
his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  BaUus,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Cyrene.  Berodot.  4,  c  154. 
ETB6cLiB.  Vid.  Part  III. 
Eteokicds,  a  Lacedesmonian  general,  who, 
upon  hearing  that  CalUcratidas  was  conquered 
at  Arginusaa,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged 
the  town,  that  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  had 
obtained  aomis  advantageous  victory,  and  he 
raised  the  siege,    Diod.  13.— Po2sr<»».  1. 

Ertea,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
tle and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn. 

briiSfttf.  ft  king  of  Oypras,  who  retook  Sar 
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lam  is,  which  had  been  taken  tttaa  Ms  fiither  bj 
the  Persians.  He  made  war  against  Artaxerzes, 
the  king  of  Persia,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Eg3rptians,  Arabians,  and  Tyrians,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantage  over  the  fleet  of  his  ene- 
my. The  Persians,  however,  soon  repaired 
their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxes,  and  to  be  stripped  of 
all  his  dominions  except  the  town  of  Salamis. 
He  was  assassinated  soon  after  this  fatal  change 
of  fortune,  by  a  eunuch,  374  B.  C.  He  left 
two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him-,  and 
Protagoras,  who  deprived  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  his  possessions.  Evap^oras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  po- 
litical error  m  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  of  equity  was  alUli 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  succeeded  his  father  Nicocles.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  his  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras took  advantage  of  his  unpopularity  to  ^ 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
Artaxerxes Ochus,  wno  gave  him  a  government 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cjrprus,  but  his  op- 
pression rendered  him  odious,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders  ^ 
put  to  death.  C.  Nep.  12,  c.  ^—Di^fd,  14.— 
Pofus.  1,  c.  3. — Justin.  5,  c.  6. 

EvANDER,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente. 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obligea 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  the  Aborigines  from  their  an- 
cient posKSsions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  afterwards  founded. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  worship 
of  the  GreeK  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death  by  his  subjects,  who  raised  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Aventine.  Pavs.  8,  t.  43. 
^Liv.  1,  c.  l.-^ltal.  7.  V.  IB.—Dionys.  Bal,  1, 
c.  l.-'Otrid.  Fast.  1,  v.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

EvANOORiDEs,  a  man  of  Elis,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  had  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  himself  had  been  victorious. 
Pans.  6,  e.  8. 

EvAX,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning  jewels,  Ac.     Plin.  25,  c.  2. 

EubOle,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  the  safety  of  her  coun- 
try, which  laboam  under  a  famine.  JElian.  V, 
JB:12,c.  18. 

EuBtyLTDBS,  a  philosopher  of  Milettis,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  his  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer the  difficulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R.  He  severely  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle.  Diog. 
EuBTJLUs,  I.  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  D^ 

mosthenes. H.  A  comic  poet. III,  An 

historian  who  wrote  a  volummous  account  of 
Mithras. 

EucSaim,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adultery  with  Octavia,  that  Nero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.  T\tcit.  Awn.  14.  c.  GO. 
EircHtDES,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  the  same  dayj  a  journey  of  about 
107  miles.  The  obfect  of  his  journey  was  to 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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JbKMAnm,  L  a  satire  of  BItgara,  disciple  of 
Socratoi,  B.  C.  404.  When  the  Athenians  had 
Ibrtnddcn  ail  the  people  of  Megara  on  pain^of 
death  to  enter  their  city,  Euclides  diacuised  him- 
self in  woman's  clothes  to  introduce  himself  into 
the  presence  of  Socrates.    Di^g.  in  Socrate. 

ll.  A  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who 

ilourished  300  B.  G.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings  on  music  and  geometry,  but 
particularly  by  15  books  on  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics, which  consist  of  problems  and  theo- 
rems with  demonstrations.  This  work  has  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  commentators.  Euclid  was 
so  respected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  pupils.  Euclid  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  age  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  no  mathematician  was  found  but  what 
bad  stud ied  at  Alexandria.  He  was  so  respect- 
ed, that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
asked  concerning  the  building  of  an  altar  at 
Athens,  referred  his  inquiries  to  the  malhemsr 
tician  of  Alexandria.  Vol.  Max.  8,  c  Id. — CU. 
dt  Oral.  3.  c.  73. 

EtJDAidDAS,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  uler  his  brother's  death,  B.  C.  330. 

Jpina,  3,  c.  10. II.  A  son  of  Archidamus, 

king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  268. 

III.  The  commander  of  a  garrison  stationed  at 
Troezene  by  Craterus. 

EuDociA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  puolic  some  compo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  400. 

EoDOxiA,  I.  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  &c. II. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maxinras,  and  invited 
Genseric  the  Vandal  into  Italy. 

EuDOxns,  I.  a  son  of  jEschines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  tne  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  first  brought  from 
Egypt  tne  celestial  sphere  and  regular  astrono- 
my. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
01  a  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  the  stars, 

S'  whose  appiearance  he  pretended  to  foretell 
e  events  ot  futurity.  He  died  in  his  53d  year, 
B.  C.  358.  Lucan.  10,  v.  ISl.—Diog^Pe^ 
iron.  88.— II.  A  natiw  of  Cyzicus,  who  sailed 
all  round  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 

columns  of  Hercules. III.  A  Sicilian,  son 

of  Agathocles. 

EvEM&aus.  an  ancient  historian  of  Messenia, 
intimate  with  Cassander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  theyall  had  been 
upon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  Ennius  trans- 
IfOed  it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  lost. 

EvEPH^NuSj  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysius  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  fieople  of  Metapontum  from 
hb  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
the  tvrant  to  go  and  marry  his  sister,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  in  six  months.  Dionysius  con- 
sented hv  receiving  Eucritus,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  die  if  Evephenus  did  not  return  in  time. 
Evepbena^  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Dionysius,  and  delivered 
his  friend  Eucritus  fVomthe  death  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  tyrant  was  so  pleased  with 
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thcsetwo  firicAdB,  that  be  I 

and  begged  to  share  their  frteadBhtp  and  emr 

fidence.    Polyan.  5. 

EvBBOETfis^  a  surname  signifying  htmefatitr, 
given  io  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  to  AntigoBOs 
Doson  and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  It  was  also 
commonly  given  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pos- 
tus ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  fonaer  m 
Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among  the  latter  a 
Mithridates  Eve^etes.  Some  of  the  Bomsn 
emperors  also  daimed  that  epithet,  so  expres- 
sive of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

EnocNnjs,  a  usurper  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  death  of  Vakntinian  the  dd,  A.  D. 
392. 

EuMJEQs,  a  herdsman  and  steward  to  Ulysses, 
who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  fkom 
the  Trojan  war  after  90  years'  absence,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  removing  Penefepe's  suiters.  Qe 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scjttob, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  he 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Laertes,  who  rewaided 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Homer,  Od,  13,  v.  403, 
1. 14,  V.  3, 1. 15,  V.  286, 1. 16  and  17. 

EiTMfiuJs,  I.  one  of  the  BacchiadSy  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  a  poetical  histoiy  of  Co- 
rinth, B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  smaU  fkaigment  is 

still  extent.    Pans.  2,  c  1. ^11.  A  kingof 

the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  who  died  B.  C.  301 

EuiiiNEs,  I.  a  Greek  ofiioer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  all\he  officers  of  Alexander  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  coa- 
quered  Paphlagonia  and  Capfiadocia,  of  which 
he  obtained  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
joined  nis  forces  to  those  of  Perdjocas,  and  de- 
feated Craterus  and  Neoptolemns.  Weontote- 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumencs.  Whea 
Craterus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Eumenes,  afier 
weeping  over  the  ashes  of  a  man  who  once  to 
his  dearest  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rds- 
tions  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  agaistf 
Antipater,  and  conquered  him ;  and  after  ibe 
death  of  Perdiccas,  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonus,  1:^  whom  he  was  con- 
quered chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  he 
officers.  This  fatal  baUle  obliged  him  to  dis- 
band the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat ;  and  he  fled  with  only  7W 
faithful  attendants  to  Nora,  a  fortified  place  oo 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  sota 
besieged  by  the  conoueror.  Ete  supported  the 
siege  for  a  year  with  courage  and  reaolotioo, 
bat  some  disadvanuigeous  skirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  his  soldiers,  grown  de^peraie, 
and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the  enemy,  had  the 
infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Anti- 
gonus. The  conqueror,  from  shame  or  remorse, 
had  not  the  courage  to  visit  Eumenes;  but  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  hr 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  him 
as  carefully  as  you  would  keen  a  lion.  This 
severe  command  was  obeyed;  tot  the  a«ntir 
of  Antigonus  vanished  in  a  few  days,  and  Eo- 
raenes,  delivered  fhnn  the  weight  of  clnins,  ws5 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Even  Antigonus  hesitated  whether  be  shooid 
not  restore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  k 
had  lived  in  the  greatest  jatinMey  irtifle  botk 
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*  im«  Mtoervient  to  tbe  command  of  Alexander ; 
ind  tbete  secret  emotions  of  pity  and  humanity 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  petitions  of  hjs 
son  Demetrius  for  the  release  of  Eamenes.  But 
Uk  calls  of  ambition  jprevailed  f  and  when  An- 
tigwiQS  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  had 
in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put  to 
^th  in  the  prison;  (though  some  imagine  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
coaqueror)  His  bloody  commands  were  exe- 
coted  B.  C.  315.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  raised  himself  to  power  by  merit  alone. 
His  skill  in  public  exercises  first  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip;  and  under  Alexan- 
der his  attachment  and  fideli^  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  particularly  his  military  accomplish- 
nents,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
Even  his  enemies  revered  him;  and  Antiffo- 
nus,  by  whose  orders  he  perished,  honoured  his 
remains  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  conveyed 
his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cappadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  had  such  a 
universal  influence  over  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  lifetime,  dared  to 
assnme  the  title  of  king;  and  it  does  not  a  liille 
reflect  to  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  he 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  his 
deceased  benefactor's  chiWren.  PhU.if'  C.  Nep. 
in  viU.—Diod.  l^.-Sustin.  IS.—Ourt.  10.— Ar- 
rian. H.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  who  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Philetaerus  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  263. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochu.s,  the  son  of  Se- 
leocns,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing 
npon  many  «f  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
He  lived  in  tilliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  agaiasc  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyn  ia.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  given  much  to 
wine.  He  died  of  an  excess  in  drinking,  after 
a  reign  of  28  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  At- 
tains.   S^rab.  15. III.   The  second  of  that 

nwne,  succeeded  his  father  Attains  on  the  throne 
of  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
and  poor;  but  he  rendered  if  powerful  and  opu- 
lent; and  bis  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  Increase  of  his  domin- 
ions after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiocbus 
the  Great.  He  carried  Tils  arms  against  Prusias 
*nd  Antigonus,  and  died  B.C.  159,  after  a  reign 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  At- 
tains second.  He  had  been  -admired  for  his 
benevolence  and  majgnanimity,  and  his  love  of 
learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  Ijbrery  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  pre- 
decessors, in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ptolemies.  His  brothers  were  so 
attached  to  him,  and  devoted  to  his  interest,  that 
they  enlisted  among  his  body-guards,  to  show 
their  fraternal  ilddity.    Strab.  \3.—Justin.  31 

and  34.— P^yft. IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of 

Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  his  harangues  and  orations  are 
«tanL V.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's army. 

EuMEHTMA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Eume- 
nides,  called  by  the  Athenians  niAvai  Btai,  ven- 
frahle  goddesses.  They  were  celebrated  once 
cveryyearwith  sacrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with 
offenngs  of  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent 
youths,  and  libations  of  honey  and  wine.  At 
Athens  none  bat  freebom  citizens  were  admit- 
ted, mieh  as  had  led  a  life  the  most  virtuous  and 


unsallied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  the  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickednesBin 
a  severe  manner. 

EuiAOLPiDf,  the  priesu  of  Ceres,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  her  festivals  of  Eleusis.  All  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  judgment;  and  their  decisions,  though 
occasionally  severe,  were  considered  asgeneral- 
Iv  impartial.  The  Eumolpids  were  deaoended 
fTom  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was 
made  priest  of  Gews  %  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  He  became  so  powerful  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  priesthood  ,that  he  maintained 
a  war  against  Eiechiheua.  This  war  proved 
fatal  to  both;  Erechlfaeus  and  Eumolpiis  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-established  among 
their  descendants,  on  condition  thai  the  priest- 
hood should  ever  remain  in  the  iamiiy  of  Eu- 
molpus, and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  priesthood  coDtinued  in  the 
femilv  of  Eumolpus  for  1900  years;  axtd  this 
is  stiU  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  ofiice  was  obliged 
to  remam  in  perpetual  celibacy.  Ptms.  % 
c  14. 

Eumolpus.  Fu2.  Part  IIL 

E^NAPiu's,  a  physician,  80Dhist,and  historian, 
bom  at  Sardis.  He  flourisned  in  the  reign  of 
Vakntinian  and  his  successors,  and  wrote  a  his- 
top^  of  the  Caesars,  of  which  few  fraffmenis  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  composed  with  fidelity  and 
elegance,  precision  and  correctness. 

EuNUs,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  bv  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with 
sulphur  in  his  mouth,  and  by  artfullv  conveying 
fire  to  it,  he  breathed  out  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a|od 
or  something  more  than  human.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join  his  ^ 
cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  such  a* force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Peiponna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  ana  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  followers,  B.  C.  133.  PlmL' 
in  Sert. 

EuPATOR,  a  son  of  Antiochus. The  sur- 
name of  Eupaior  was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  Ac 
Strab.  12. 

EupETTHEs.  Vid.  Part  III. 

EuPHAESj  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730.  Pans, 
4,  c.  5  and  6. 

EuPBANTUs,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Ohmthus, 
son  of  Eubulides  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia.    Diog.  in  Eud. 

EuPHORBus,  I.  a  famous  Trcjan,  sou  of  Pan- 
thoos,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  i^om 
Hector  killed.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of 
Menelaus,  who  hung  nis  shield  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  meteropsvchosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  affirmed  that  be  had  been  once 
Euphorbus,  and  that  his  soul  recdllected  many 
exploits  which  had  been,  done  while  it  animaled 
that  Trojan's  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  showed  at  first  sight  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Jimo.  (Md,  MtL 
15,  V.  leo.—Paus.  %  c.  IT— fiMMf.  B.  16  and 
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EuPHOMON.  L  a  Greek  poet  of  Chalcia  in 
Enboeo,  in  the  age  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Tiberius  took  him  for  his  model  for  correct 
writing,  and  was  so  fond  of  him  that  he  hung 
his  pictures  in  all  the  public  libraries.  His 
ftther's  name  was  Polymnetu&  He  died  in 
hw  66th  year,  B.  C.  m     Cicero,  dt  Nat, 

i>.  2,  c.  6i,  calls  him  Qbscu/nm. 11.  The 

aon  of  iElschyitts.  He  cooquered  four  times 
with  poathnmoos  tragedies  of  his  father's  com- 
posiiion ;  and  also  wrote  several  dramas  him- 
self. Ooe  of  his  victories  is  commemorated 
^  in  the  argument  to  the  HMm  of  Euripides ; 
where  we  are  told  that  Euphoriun  was  first, 
Sophocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  wuh  the 
Msdea.  Olymp.  87th,  8,  431. 

EonuiATBi,  1.  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reien  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  himself 
odious  by  his  cruelty  and  pedantir.  AAer  the 
death  of  Perdiccas,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 
menio.-"— II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 
Adrian,  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  age, 

A.  D.  118.  Dio,  VuL  Part  IIL 

Euroua,  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Aris- 
iophaDe9',aad  probablyezhibited  for  the  first  time 

B.  C.  4S9.  In  B.  G.  425,  he  was  third  with  his 
N9«yi«Wci,  when  Craiinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tophanes first.  In  B.  C.  421,  he  brought  out 
his  Miif  iir£(  and  his  Ki\wtt  \  one  at  the  Dionysia 
h  A«vai«ic,  the  other  at  those  i»  lortt ;  and  in 
a  similar  way  his  AitHXiuni  and  'Affr«drfvr«i  the 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  tnan  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Meur- 
sius.  A  few  fragments  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day 
and  ci^.  In  the  HnptMit  be  Attacked  Hyper- 
bolus,  m  the  A.ir6\wt9i  an  Athenian  so  named, 
in  the  'Avr^arttrroi  Melanthius.  In  the  Bain-at 
he  inveighed  against  the  effeminacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  in  his  Aa«(^i>«rcf  he  assailed  Cimon, 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
unpatriotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  Bairra2.  By  his  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicily,  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
shown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
Eupoli.s  some  lime  afler  the  date  assigned  to 
this  pneudo-assassination.  His  tomb,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Pansanias,  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  JEsopusby  the  Sieyonians,  which  makes 
it  moat  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 
death. 

Eoafpinas,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and 
Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  was  born.  Olymp.  75ih.  1.  B.  C. 
480^  in  Salnmis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occnpation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes,^  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Aristophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  by  tOe  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
ripides. He  asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller ; 
aal  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Theopompus 
foomns'tha  comedian's  sarcastic  insinnations. 


Philochorua,  oo  the  contrary,  ina  work  -bo  !«• ' 

Str  extant,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mo* 
er  of  our  poet  was  a  lady  <^  noUe  aneettiy. 
That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  gibes  of 
Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  questioned.  In  a 
city  like  Athens,  where  every  person  and  every 
movement  were  exposed  to  ine  remark  and  the 
gossip  of  a  prying  and  loquftcioos  population, 
Uie  birth  and  parentage  df  a  distingoisbed  dra- 
matist must  have  been  known  toeveiy  qiectatur 
in  the  comedian's  audience.  Henoe  there  couM 
have  been  neither  point  nor  poignancy  in  ihete 
endless  jeerings,  had  not  the  face,  in  which  tbey 
turned,  been  matter  of  public  notoiiety.  'i  be 
mother  of  Euripides  then  was  probably  of  hum- 
ble station.  His  father,  to  whom  the  malicious 
Aristcmbanes  never  alludes,  was,  doubtless,  a 
man  ot  wealth  and  respectability  ^  for  the  cost- 
ly education  which  the  young Ennpidcs  receiv- 
ed intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence in  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anax- 
agoras,  ProtM;oras,  and  Prodicus(an  insirucier 
so  notorious  ior  the  exuavagant  terms  which  he 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.  In  early  life  we  are  told  that  his 
father  made  him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  lo 
g3rmnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian  and 
Thesean  contests.  It  does  not  amar,  how- 
ever, that  Euripides  was  ever  actaally  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  games.  The  genius  of 
the  youn^  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  he  wis 
occupied  in  these  mere  bodily  accomp4iahmenis; 
and  eyen  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.  He  seems  lo 
have  also  cultivated  a  natiu-al  taste  for  painting ; 
and  some  of  bis  pictures  were  long  afterwards 
preserved  at  Megara.  At  length,  qmtting  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  jiimself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  Under  the  cdebrated  rhetori- 
cian Prodicus,  one  of  the  instmcters  of  Pericles, 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
dramas  are  .<«  remarkably  distinguished ;  and 
from  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed  those  pliiiosoph- 
ical  notions  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  hu«  works.  Here  too  Pericles  w>& 
his  fellow-disciple.  With  Socralefl^  who  had 
studied  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  \  and  from  him 
he  derived  those  moral  gnoane  so  frequently 
interwoven  into  his  .<4)eeches  and  narrations. 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  lareehr 
assisting  the  tragedian  in  tbecompobiticm  ofbts 
plays.  Eoripides  began  his  public  career,  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81$t,  %  B.  C.  45S,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  or  his  afe.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  the  third  witn  a  play  entitled 
Pleiades,  In  Olymp.  84th,  4.  B.  C.  441,  he  woo 
the  prize.'  In  Olymp.  87Ui,  3,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  ^kdea,  the  PkiUdeUs^  the  Dict^ 
and  the  ThertsUe^  a  satiric  drama.  His  coin- 
petiiors  were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.  He 
was  first  with  the  Bipptdytms^  Olymp.  88rh,  1, 
B.  C.  428,  the  year  of  bis  master  Anaxagoras':^ 
death :  second,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C.  415,  with 
the  Alexatider  (or  Parii,)  the  Pnlamein^  ihe 
Troades^  and  the  Sisimkus^  a  satiric  dntma.  It 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xecocles  was  fint 
Two  years  afler  this  the  Athenians  sustained 
the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syracose. 
In  his  narration  of  this  disaster  Plntaick  giTes 
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,  which,  if  tnie,  beaia  a  aploidid 
tfftfinKmy  to  the  hisn  r^matioii  in  which  £ii- 
ripides  w«a  then  held.  Those  amongst  the  cap- 
tives»  he  teUs  us,  who  could  repeat  anv  portion 
of  that  poet's  works,  were  treated  with  kindneio, 
and  even  set  at  Ubert>[.  The  same  author  also 
informs  ns  that  Enripides  honoured  the  soldiers 
who  had  fidl^n  in  that  siege  with  a  funeral 
poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  has  preserved. 
The  Andrffmtda  was  exhibited  Olymp.  92d,  1, 
B.  G.  412,  the  OresUs,  Olymp.  93d,  1,  B.  C. 
406.  Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and.  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus.  As  in  the  case  of 
^schylus,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  are  ob- 
scure and  uncertain.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Athens  was  by  no  means  the  most  favourable 
residence  for  distingoished  literary  merit.  The 
virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
patronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Keport,  too,  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  family.  His  first  wife,  Me- 
Uta  he  diForced  for  adultery :  and  in  his  sec- 
ono,  Chaerila,  he  was  not  more  fortunate.  Envy 
and  enmi^  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  inn- 
delity  and  domestic  vexations  at  home,  would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Archelaus.  In  Macedonia 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honour  of 
that  mimarch,  and  to  have  inscribed  it  with  his 
patroD's  name,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  ahilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
him  one  pf  hu  ministers.  ISTo  further  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes,  and  apothegms. 
His  death,  which  took  place  Olymp.  93d,  2,  B. 
G.  406,  if  the  populir  account  be  true,  was,  like 
that  of  .£schylus,  in  its  nature  extraordinary! 
Either  from  coance  or  malice,  the  aged  drama- 
tist was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
hoands,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  as 
to  expire  soon  afterwards  in  his'  seventy-fifth 
year.  The  Athenians  entreated  Archelaus  to 
send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for  inter- 
ment. The  request  was  refused;  and,  with 
every  demonstration  of  srief  and  respect.  Eu- 
ripides was  buried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever, was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Minfpauh  'EXA&r  thrav'  Eipinliov'  ivria  ff  Ux^t 

T)  ManJoiy*  ^  ydp  ii^aro  rlpfia  fiiov. 
Ilarplj  g*  'EXX&iof'EWhs  *A9flvai'  irXetirra  91  MSv 

Tl^^ac,  bt  iroXXeSy  koi  rdv  hrnivov  l^^ct. 

Euripides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients, 
certainly  held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of 
his  two  great  rivals.  The  caustic  wit  of  Aris* 
tophaaes,  whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
failing  of  the  giant  ^scbylus,  and  keeps  re- 
sp«ctfully  aloof  from  the  calm  dignity  of  Sopho- 
ckK,  assails  with  merciless  malice  every  weak 
Poitit  in  the  genius,  characier,  and  circnmstan- 
^  of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
Mm  for  lowering  the  dignity  of  tra^dy,  by  ex- 
hibiting so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
^Wars;  Iw  introducing  the  vulgar  a&irs  of 
^uiary  life;  by  the  sonorous  unmeaningaess , 
<«  hischoral  odes;  the  meretricious  voluptuous^ 
ittn.of  his  inasic;  th^  fieeUeneis  of  his  venes; 


and  by  iheloqoaeiQr  of  all  his  penooi^gefLhaw^ 
ever  low  their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  chaiB^ 
ter  might  be.  •  He  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  c€  his  clumsy  prologues.  Hs 
charges  hi»  dranuu  with  an  immonu  tendency, 
and  the  poet  himself  with  contempt  of  the  gods 
and  a  fondness  for  new-fangled  doctrines.  He 
jeers  his  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
In  short,  Aristophanes  seems  to  regard  Eurip- 
ides witn  a  most  sovereign  contempt,  bordering 
even  upon  disgust.  The  attachment  of  Sociar 
tes  ana  the  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per- 
haps serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  iwrsonal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  his  poetic  powers,  there  is 
a  striking  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  later 
comedians  and  the  author  of  the  Ranae:  for 
Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  hign  es- 
teem. Yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing 
to  Euripides  a  pre-eminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degrada- 
tion of  his  personages,  and  the  unconnected  nar 
ture  of  his  choruses.  Longinus,  like  Aristotle, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  tbe  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  ma£ 
ness,  but  he  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  him 
among  those  writers,  who,  far  from  possessine 
originality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the  leid 
meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  sublimiQr  oy  studied  compositioii 
and  Uboured  language.  Diod,  13. — Vol,  Max, 
3,  c.  T—Ctc.  i».  1.  c.  50.  Or,  3,  c.  Z^Arcad, 
1,  4.  qgic.  3;  FHnib.  2.     Tkuc,  1  and  4,  &c 

EuRYALUB.     Vid.  Nisus. 

EurtbiIdes,  a  S^rtan  eeneral  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisiuib  dnd  $&» 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  chaised 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians; upon  which  tbe  Athenian  said,  Stril^ 
me,  but  hear  me.  Bsrodat,  8,  c.  3,  74,  Acr^ 
Plul.  in  TktKL—C.  Nep.  in  T%m, 

EusYCLEs,  I.  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicios  and  Demosthenes  to  death, 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 
soldiers  in  the  quarries.  P^.— — -IL  A  lAce- 
dsmonian  at  the  battle  of  Actium  on  the  side  of 
Augustus.    Id.  in  Anton, 

EuRYOAMus,  a  wrestler  of  Cjrene,  who,  in  a 
combat,  had  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight 
.Mian,  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EuRYpfcB,  I.  tbe  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  She  had  by  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas,  and  Philip,  and  one  daughter 
called  Buryone.  A  crinunal  partialitv  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  otfered  her 
hand  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire 
against  Amyntas,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  not  Euryone  discovered  it 
Amyntas  forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  lather's  death,  and  perished  by 
the  ambition  of  his  mother.  Peroiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his  fiiite ;  but  Philip,  who 
was  the  next  in  succession,  secured  himself 
against  all  attempts  from  his  mother,  andascead- 
ed  the  throne  with  peace  and  univercal  satislte^ 
tion.  EuiydicefledtoIphicnteSitheAUiesiiA 
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fetend,  lor  protection.    TIm  mtimer  of  lier 

death  is  vdoiowii.    C.  Nep.  in  ipkic.  3. 11. 

A  daa^ite^Df  Amvntas,  who  married  her  uncle 
AridflBUS,  tfae^ifllegHiinate  son  of  Philip.  After 
iJie  death  of  Aiezander  the  Ghreai,  Andieus  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  to- 
tidhr  goremedbjrthe  intrignes  of  bis  wife,  who 
oUfed  hack  Gassander,  and  joined  her  lorces 
with  his  to  march  aj^inst  Folyperchon  and 
Olympias.  Enrydice  was  forsaken  by  her  troops, 
Aridsus  was  pierced  through  with  arrows  oy 
order  of  Olympias,  who  commanded  Eurydice 
to  destroy  herself  either  bv  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  halter.    She  chose  the  laner.     Vid.  Part 

HI. III.  A   daughter  of  Antipater,  \^ho 

married  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  Poms.  1, 
c.7. 

EuRTMfiDOir,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle^of 
propagating  profane  doctrines  in  the  Lyceum. 

EoRTPOK,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  His 
reign  was  so  glorious,  that  his  descendants  were 
called  BitrfpimtitUt,    Paus.  3,  c.  7. 

EuRTSTHENis,  a  SOU  of  Aristodcmus,  who 
lired  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan 
ihrone.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
bom  first;  the  mother,  who  wished  to  see  both 
her  sons  raised  on  the  tbrone,  refused  to  declare 
it,  and  they  were  both  appointed  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1102. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  or  each  fa- 
mily. The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  BurwUkenida !  and  those  of  Procles, 
Proelida.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the  same  family  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometimes  rioiated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  AgLs,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi- 
da.  There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eur3rsthenes,  and  only  34  of 
the  Proclidse.  The  former  were  the  more  illus- 
trious. Herodoi.  4,  c.  147, 1. 6,  c.52.— Paiu.  3, 
c.  1. — C  Nep.  in  Ages. 

EoRTvriuEQs.     Vtd.  Part  TIL 

EuRTTmbN,  and  Eurttion,  a  man  of  Hera- 
clea  convicted  of  adultery.  His  punishment 
was  the  rjiuse  of  the  abolition  of  the  oligarchi- 
eal  power  there.    Aristot.  5,  PalU. 

EcTSBHA,  an  emperess,  wife  to  Constantine, 
dkc  She  died  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deservedly 
lamented. 

EosKMUs,  a  bishop  of  Ciesarea  in  great  fa- 
Tour  with  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  disputes  of  Anus 
and  Athanasius,  and  distin^shed  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  consisted  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  the  life  of  Constantine,  Chronicon, 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  or  which  are  now  lost.  The  best 
edition  of  his  Preparatio  and  Demonstratio 
Evangelica,  is  by  Vigerus,  2  vols,  folio  j  Rotho- 
magi,  1098;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  by 
Reading,  folio  Cantab.  1790. 

EoffrATHivs,  I.  a  Qreek  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Homer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
Mgii  of  Alexander  Politus,  begun  at  Florence  In 
rns,  and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
BM,  is  Bot  executed,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 
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these  excellent  cornmentaries  Is  amangtlie  de 

siderata  of  the  present  day. II.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  very  foolish  Romance  in  Greek,  entitled 
de  Ismenia  and  Ismenei  amorikns,  edited  by 
Qaulminus,  Svo.  Paris,  1617. 

EoTHTCRATBi,  I.  a  sculpCor  of  Sicyonj  son  of 
Lysippns.  He  was  peculiarly  h&Ppy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.  Those  or  Hercules  and 
Alexander  were  in  general  esteem,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Medea,  which  was  carried  on  a 

chariot  oy  four  horses.  PHn.  34,  c.  S. XL  A 

man  who  betrayed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

EcTHTDfiMUB,  au  orator  and  rhetoriciaD,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
dec.     Strab.  14. 

EuTROPTOs,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of 
Julian,  under  whom  he  carried  arms  in  the  fa- 
tal expedition  a^inst  the  Persians.  His  origin, 
as  well  as  his  dignity,  are  unknown ;  yet  some 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  CtamnsMc^prefixed 
to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  senator. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine  without  being, 
acquainted  with  the  art.  Of  all  his  works,  the 
Roman  history  alone  is  extant  It  is  composed 
with  conciseness  and  precision,  but  without  ele- 
gance. The  best  edition  of  Eutropius  is  that  of 
Haverkamp,  Cum  naUs  variofwn^  Svo.  X.  B^L 

1739  and  1760*. II.  A  famous  eunuch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  dtc. 

Edttclidb,  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  graye  1^ 
twenty  of  her  children.    Plin.  7,  c.  3. 

EoxENtTS,  a  man  who  wrote  a  poetical  liistoiy 
of  the  fabulous  ages  of  Iialy.    Dumifs.  Bal.  1. 
»  EuxipPE,  a  woman  who  killed  herself  because 
the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violence 
to  her  virtue,  &c. 

ExAodNus,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome  and  talked  so  much 
or  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents,  dec.  that  the 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  Tessel 
full  of  serpents.  These  venomous  creatures,  hr 
from  hurting  him,  caressed  him, and  harmlessly 
licked  him  with  their  tongues.    Plin,  36,  c.  Si 


Fabaru,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  beans  (/h^a)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation. 

Fabu  Lex,  de  ambiiu,  was  to  circamacribe 
the  number  of  SectatoreSy  or  attendants,  which 
were  allowed  to  candidates  in  canvassing  some 
high  office.    It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 

Fabu,  a  noble  and  powerfid  family  at  Rome. 
They  were  once  so  numerous,  that  they  took 
upon  themselves  towage  war  against  the  veien- 


There  onlj  remained  one,  wnose  tender  age  had 
detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the 
noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  The  fami^ 
was  divided  into  six  different  branches,  Hk  Am- 
busH,  the  Maximi,  the  Vibnlani.  the  Bniemes. 
the  Dorsones^  and  the  Pietorts ;  the  three  iSrst  of 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ^omaa 
history,  but  the  others  seldom.    INMys.  9,  c.  & 
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— jUv.  9»  c.  4&  Ac— J'W.  1,  c.  9,^Ond.  Tritt, 
%  T. »».— I^f  JSJ».  6,  V.  845. 

Flvoi.  L  (Maximos  RulUanos)  was  Uie  first 
of  the  Fahii  who  obtained  the  surname  of  Maa^ 
imuSf  for  lessening  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
etections.  He  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vie- 
tones  over  the  Samnites  in  that  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  because  he  engaged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator.  He  was 
fire  times  consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once  cen- 
sor. He  triumphed  over  seven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered 
himself  Ulustnous  by  his  patriotism. — II.  Rus- 
ticus,  an  historian  in  the  a^e  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca;  and  the 
eDcominms  which  Tacitus  passes  upon  his  style 
make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  compositions.— 
IIL  GL  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first  sur- 
named  VerrucomSf  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  and 
Agnicula^  from  his  inoffensive  manners.  From 
a  dull  and  unpromising  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  victory  over 
Liguria;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thrasyinenns 
occasioned  his  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
this  important  office,  he  began  to  oppose  Anni- 
bed,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  but  he  continually  harassed 
his  army  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades, 
for  whicn  he  received  the  surname  of  CuncUUor, ' 
or  delayer.  Such  operations  for  the  commander 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  some,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
however,  still  pursued  the  measures  which  pru- 
dence and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  most 
salutary  to  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  raised  to  share  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  means  of  his  ene- 
mies at  home.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der tohis  arms  after  thebactle  of  Cannae :  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Cartha^ian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  was  the  Annibal  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Annibal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  Roman  senate,  he  sold  all  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  tne  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
young  Scipio,  to  ^o  and  carry  the  war  from  Italy 
to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  measures  which 
he  treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indig- 
nation. He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  PhU.  in  vUA. — Flor. 

3,  c.  S.--Liv.-^Polyb, IV.  His  son  bore  thc^ 

same  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
noble  father's  virtues.  During  his  consulship, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  father  on  horseback 
in  the  camp :  the  son  ordered  the  father  to  dis- 
mount, andf  the  old  man  cheerfallj  obeyed,  em- 
bracing his  son,  and  sapng,  I  wished  to  know 
whether  vou  knew  what  it  was  to  be  consal. 
He  died  before  his  &ther ;  and  the  Cunctator, 
with  the  DMxleration  of  a  philosopher,  delivered 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  son. 

PhU.  m  F\Um. ^V.  Plctor,  the  first  Roman 

who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  country, 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome 
538.    He  floiirished  B.  C.  395.    The  senti- 


ments  ezprwMd  by  DknysiiisoCHadieuMMai^ 

concerning  FdbiusFictor's  relaiioii  of  evotls, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  and  those  of  ^Poly- 
bius,  on  the  occurrences  of  which  he  was  him* 
self  an  eyewimess,  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  his  whole 
histoiy.  Dionysius  having  himself  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  was  coinpetent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  to  the  works  oi  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  undertaking :  and  it 
would  rather  have  been  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral view  which  he  has  adopted,  to  have  eirtab- 
lished  the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  aJao 
safely  rely  on  the  judgment  which  Polybias  has 
passed,  concerning  this  old  annalist's  rehuiott 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybius  had  spared  no  pains  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  complete  and  unexceptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 

yi.  A  Roman  consul,  sumamed  Ambns- 

tus,  because  he  was  struck  with  li^tning.^— 
YII.  Fabricianus,  a  Roman  assassm^tedbyhis 
wife  Fabia,  that  she  mi^hi  more  fjreely  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  fkvourite  youth.  His  son  was 
saved  from  his  mother's  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  his  father's  death  by 
murdering  bis  ^mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cognizance  of  the  action,  and  pa- 
tronised the  parricide.  PkU.  in  ParMU, 
VIII.  A  son  of  Paulus  Jglmilius,  adopted  into 
the  family  of  the  Fabii. 

Fabricius,  I.  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  employed  his  pen  in  satirizing  and 
defoming  the  senators.  His  works  were  bumi 
by  order  of  Nero.— ^11.  Caius  Luscinos,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulshifiL 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Samnites  aiM 
Lucanians,  and, was  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
Two  years  after,  Fabricins  went  as  anybasssdor 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  pre- 
sents, and  heard  with  indignation  the  o&rs, 
which  mi^ht  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  opposed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  he  saw  him  make  a  discovery  of  the  |)er> 
fidious  offer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him* 
self  to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  master.  A  contempt  of  lux* 
ury  and  useless  ornaments  Fabricins  wished  to 
inspire  among  the  people ;  and,  during  his  cen« 
sorship,  he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dicta- 
tor, because  he  kept  in  his  house  more  thm  ten 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  lived  and  died 
m  the  greatest  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters 
when  they  arrived  at  marriageable  years.  VaL 
Max.  a,  c.  9, 1. 4,  c.  i.-^F^ar.  1,  c.  18.— Ok;:  3^ 
de  q/U.—PUa,  in  PfrrK—Virg,  JBn,  6,  T. 
844. 

Fannu,  a  woman  of  Mintunus,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  Marius  in  his  flight,  though 
he  had  formerly  sat  in  judnnent  upon  her,  wad 
divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

Fannu  hKx.de  SmnpHbus^hyVnaniis  the 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  503.  It  enacted  that  noperaoB 
should  mnd  mon  than  IOOmns  a  dsy  at  te 
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fnalfeirtfili,aMl 30 «M0 (mother  dajrs,  ind 
IM  at  all  other  times. 

'  FAMMua,  (Oaios,)  an  author  in  Trajan^ 
reign,  whose  hiatoty  of  the  eruehies  of  Nero  is 
f  reatly  regretted. 

FAiTNUi.  Ki^PaitllL 

Fausta,  I.  a  danghier  of  Sylla,  Ac.  Horat, 
tSat^y.  61 11.  The  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror ConAantine,  disgraced  for  her  cruelties  and 
vices. 

Faostina,  L  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 
BUS,  famoos  for  her  debaocheries.  Herdangh- 
ter  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beaaty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.    She  married  M.  Anrelins. II. 

The  third  wife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalos 
bore  that  name. 

FAOsrfiLus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Romalus  and  Remus.  He  prirately  brought 
them  up  at  home.  lAv,  1,  c.  4. — JutUn.  43,  c. 
Sl— P/ia.  f»  Rtm. 

FbciAlks,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  em- 
pjored  in  declaring  war  and  making  peace, 
when  the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
one  of  the  sacerdotal  body  was  empowered  to 
demand  redress,  and,  after  the  allowance  of  33 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  war  was  declared  if 
sabmissions  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hnrled  a  bloody  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities.  Idv.  1, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  30. 

Fklix,  M.  Amtootos,  a  freedman  of  Clau- 
dius CsBsar,  made  governor  of  Judiea,  Samaria, 
and  Palestine.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
husband  of  three  queens,  as  he  married  the  two 
Dnuillas,  one  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  the  other  a  Jewisji  princess,  sis- 
ter to  Agrippa.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
unknown.  Si^et.  in  CI.  18.— TVo/.  Ann.  13, 
c.  14. 

Pbralia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
observed  at  Rome  the  17thor2l8t  of  February. 
it  continued  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples or  the  gods  we^e  shut. 

Frrijb  LATiNJB,  festivals  at  Rome,  instituted 
by  Tarcjuin  the  Proud.  The  principal  magis- 
trates of  47  towns  in  Latitun  usually  assembled 
on  the  monntnear  Rome,  where  they  altogether 
whh  the  Roman  magistrates  offered  a  bull  to 
Japiter  Latialis,  of  which  they  carried  home 
some  part  after  the  immolation,  after  they  had 
sworn  mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  It  con- 
tinued but  one  day  origmally.  but  in  process  of 
time  four  days  were  dedicated  to  its  celebration. 
DionHfi.  Mali  4,  c.  49.— Oi«.  Ep.  S.—Liv.  31, 
Ac.  The  ferise  among  the  Romans  were  certain 
days  set  apart  to  celebrate  festivals,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  work. 
They  were  either  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  of  four  different  kinds.  The  feriastaUva 
were  certain  immoveable  days  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  observed  by  the  whole  city 
with  much  festivity  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
feriaconeepUva  were  moveable  feasts,  and  the 
day  appointed  for  the  celebration  was  always 
previously  fixed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests. 
Among  these  were  the  feria  LaHna,  which 
were  first  established  br  Tarquin,  and  observed 
by  the  consols  regularly  beftne  they  set  out  for 
ibepraviaoes;  the  CompUtUidi,  Ac.   The/erue 


tmferaUva  were  amjafed  mdy  by  th^  eA» 

mand  of  the  consul,  dictalor,  or  pnelor,  aa  a  nah> 
lie  rejoicing  for  some  important  victory  gamed 
over  the  enemy  of  Rome.  The  feria  M^Umm 
were  regular  aays.  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  aasembled  to» 
gether,  and  expoeed  their  leroective  commodi- 
ties to  sale.  They  were  caUed  rfundinc,  becanse 
kept  every  ninth  day.  The  fsria  frivata  wen 
observed  only  in  fiunilies,  in  commemormtion  of 
birthdays,  marriages,  funerals,  and  the  like. 
The  days  on  which  the  ferx4B  were  observed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  fuU  dies,  becanse 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  festivity. 

Fnoau,  a  Roman  officer  who  besieged  Mitb- 
ridates  in  Pritane,  and  failed  in  his  auempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  deserted  by  \a» 
troops  for  his  cruelty,  upon  which  he  vniftii'hifn- 
self.    PluU.  in  ImoUL 

FiRMiua,  M.,  a  powerftil  native  of  Seleucia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaocus,  (Verrius.)  a  grammarian,  tutor  to 
the  two  grandsons  oi  Augustus,  and  supposed 
author  of  the  Capitoline  marbles.— —A  name 
of  Horace.     Vid.  SbratiiiS. 

Flacilla,  iEuA,  the  mother  of  Arcadins 
and  Honorius,  was  daughter  of  Antonius,  a 
prefect  of  GhiuL 

FLiM!^aA  Lex,  agrarian  by  C.  Flaminiua 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  585.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Picenum,  from  which  the  Gauls  Se- 
nones  had  been  expelled,  should  be  divided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

FLAMfNTOs,  C,  a  Roman  consul  of  a  turbo- 
lent  disposition,  who  was  drawn  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  Cic.  de  Inv.  2.  c.  H.—lAv.  S2,  c. 
3,  Ac^Polf/b,     Vid,  Flamnia  Lex. 

FlAminius,  or  Flaminios,  (T.  U.)  L  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  raised  to  the  consulship  A.  U. 
C.  566.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
nmn  troops  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncommon 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary 
to  the  Roman  power.  He  granted  peiace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  proclaimed  aU  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  king 
Prusias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifice  hastened  om  oi 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  oc 
the  Romans.  Flaminins  was  found  dead  in  bis 
bed,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  greatest  glory,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  success  the  viftoes 

of  his  model  Scipia   PhU.  in  vHd.—JPior. 

II.  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  '^is- 
nalized  himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  w^<; 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  Gai\'. 
PhU,  in  Mam. III.  Calp.  Flamma,  a  tri- 
bune, who,  at  the  head  of  300  men,  saved  the 
Roman  army  in  Sicfly,  B.  C.  958,  by  ensa^n? 
the  Carthaginians  and  cutting  them  to  pieces. 

FLAvms,  I.  a  Roman  who  informed  Gracchus 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  senate  against 
him. II.  A  brother  of  Vespasian,  Ac- 
One  of  the  nmnes  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
Jwf.  4,  V.  37. 

FboaiuA,  games  in  honour  of  notm  «  Rome. 
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They  were  institnted  about  the  age  of  Romu 
I  OS)  bat  they  were  not  celebrated  with  reguJariiv 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  C.  580. 
They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a 
scene  of  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration,  and  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the 
feast,  he  retired.  This  behaviour  so  captivated 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  die  venerable  sen- 
ator was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  10. —  Varro. 
de  UL.  l.-^PaUre.  c.  l.—PUn.  18,  c.  29. 

FlOrus,  (L.  Annaeus  Julius,)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  produced  Seneca 
and  Lacan,  A.  D.  116.  He  wrote  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  Annals  in  four  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  many  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than  a  foithful  and  correct  recital  of  their 
history.  He  also  wrote  poetrjr,  and  entered  the 
lists  agaiust  the  emperor  Adrian. 

FoNTEics  Captto,  a  man  who  conducted 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  order  of  Antony.  Plui. 
in  Ant. 

FaoNTiNin,  Sex.  Jol.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
he  wrote  on  aquedncts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan.  He  ordered  at  his  death  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  to  his  memory, 
saying,  Memaria  nastri  durabit,  si  vitam  me- 
ruimus.  The 'best  edition  of  Frontinus  is  that 
of  Oadendorp,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1779. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  Antoninus,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

PuLTiA  Lbx  was  proposed  but  rejected,  A. 
U.  C  628,  by  Flaccus  Fuivius.  It  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  citizens  of  Rome. 
Fdlvia,  L  ahold  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
married  the  tribane  Clodius,  and  afterwards 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Antony.  She  took  a  part 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  triumvirate, 
and  showed  herself  cruel  as  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by 
persuading  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed, she  raised  a  faction  again.st  Augustus,  in 
which  she  engaged  L.  Antonius,  her  brothei^in- 
law ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  fruitless, 
ahe  retired  into  the  east,  where  ner  husband  re- 
ceived her  with  great  coldness  and  indifference. 
This  unkindness  totally  broke  her  heart,  and 
she  soon  after  died,  about  40  years  before  the 

Christian  era.    Plvt.  in  Cic.  4*  Anton. II. 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  upon  hia  life.    PUU.  in  Cic. 

YtftsYTCBy  I.  a  Roman  senator,  intinuite  with 
Aofcastns.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  who  made  it  public  to  all  the  Roman 
matroo.s  for  which  he  received  so  severe  a  re- 
primand from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife 
han^ped  themselves. II.  A  friend  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, i^rho  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with  his  son. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  his 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for 

h^  death.     Plrnt,  in  QraecK. III.  Flaccus 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  {Sundered  a  marble  tem- 
ple o£  Juno,  to  finish  the  building  of  one  which 
be  had  erected  to  Fortune.  lAv.  65,  c.  8.—^ 
TV.  Ser.  NobiHor,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Renins.  He  was 
Part  n.-3  L 


shipwrecked  at  his  return  with  900  Roman 
ships.  His  grandson  Marcus  was  sent  tn  Spain, 
where  he  greatly  signalized  himself.  He  w&<i 
afterwards  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

FuRii,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medul- 
lia  in  Latium,  and  come  to  settle  at  Rome  un- 
der Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the  pa- 
tricians. CamiUus  was  of  this  family,  ana  'it 
was  be  who  first  raised  it  to  distinction.  PImI. 
inCamiU. 

FuRiA  Lex,  de  TesUm/tnUSy  by  C.  Furius  the 
tribune.  It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  leg- 
acy more  than  a  thousand  asses^  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  master  who  manumitted,  wiih 
a  few  more  exceptions.  Cie.  1.  Verr.  43. — 
Uv.  36. 

FuRHTS,  I.  a  military  tribune  with  Camillus. 
He  was  sent  against  the  Tuscans  by  his  col- 
league.  II.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtained 

his  freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  unremit- 
ted attention  to  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be- 
fore a  Roman  tribunal  of  witchcraft,  but  hon- 
ourably  acquitted. III.    M.   Bibaculus,  a 

Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  in 
Iambic  verse,  and  was  universally  celebrated 
for  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  expressions.  It 
is  said  that  Virgil  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
borrowed  some  of  his  lines.  Horace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verses.  Quintil.  8,  c.  6,  &c — Ebh 
rat.  2,  Sal.  5,  v.  50. 

FuRNnjs,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  con- 
sul, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  elegant 
historical  writings.    1  Sat.  10,  v.  36. 

Fcscua,  Arist.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fusiut,  a  Roman  actor^whom  Horace  ridi- 
cules. 2  Sai.  3,  V.  60.  JBe  intoxicated  him- 
self; and  when  dn  the  stage,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  Ilione,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  roused  and  moved  by  the  cries  of  a 
ghost. 


GlnfiNTO,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pompey.  It  is  maintained  that 
he  spoke  after  death. 

Gab! NiA  Lex,  de  Camiiiis.  by  A.  Ghibinius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  that  in 
the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
the  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 

vivA  voce. Anotherjtie  JmUtia,  bv  A.  Qa- 

binius  the  tribune,  A.  17.  C.  685.  tt  rranted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  all  kings,  governors,  and  states,  to  sup- 
ply him  with  all  the  necessaries  he  wanted,  over 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  as  far  as  400  stadia  from  the  sea.^-^ 
Another,  de  Umrd,  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money 
borrowed  u]xm  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  This  was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  versuram  factn. 

GABiNins  AiTutrs,  a  Roman  consul,  who  mode 
war  in  Judseas  and  re-established  tranquillity 
there.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed ,  and  re- 
placed Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  thrpne  of  Esypt. 
He  was.  accused,  at  his  retam,  c€  receivimr 
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bribes.  Ckero,  at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  baaisbedr  and  died 
aboat  40  ^ears  before  Chrisi,  at  Salona. 

GatClicuSi  a  poet  who  wrote  some  epigrams, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  genius  and  wit. 

Qalba,  I.  a  surname  of  the  first  of  the  Sul- 
pitii,  from  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  The 
word  signifies  a  small  worm,  or,  according  to 
•ome,  it  implies,  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  fat- 
ness^ for  which  the  founder  of  the  Sulpitian 

family  was  remarkable. II.  Servius  Sulpi- 

tios,  a  Roman,  who  rose  epradually  to  the  great- 
est offices  of  the  siate,  and  exercised  bis  power 
in  the  proyinces  with  equity  and  unremitted  dil- 
i^nce.  He  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  to  solitary  pursuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  Nero.  His  disapprobation  of  the 
emperor's  oppressive  commana  in  the  provinces 
was  the  cause  of  new  disturbances.  Nenx  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  escaped 
ih>m  the  hands  of  ihe  ezecutionerj  and  was  pub- 
licly saluted  en^ror.  Irregularities  ia  the  em- 
peror's ministers  greatly  displeased  the  people ; 
and  when  Galba  refused  lo  pay  ihe  soldiers  the 
money  which  he  had  promised  tbem  when  be 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  and  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  his 
Toomr  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.  The  virtues 
which  had  shone  so  bright  in  Galba  when  a 
private  man,  totally  disappeared  when  he  as- 
cended the  tbffone ;  and  he  who  showed  himself 
the  laost  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an 
emperor  and  of  a  father  of  his  people.    Sudan. 

4»  PhU.  i/nviid,-^  TacU, IIL  A  learned  man, 

grandfather  to  the  enmeror  of  the  same  name. 

Sua,  vfk  Galb.  4. IV.  Sergius,  a  celebrated 

orator  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  showed 
his  SODS  to  the  Boman  people  and  implored  their 
protectimi,  bj  which  means  he  saved  himself 
xh>m  the  punishment  which  either  his  guilt  or 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  urged  as  dae  to  him. 
dc,  de  Oral.  1,  c.  53.  ad  Her.  4,  c.  5. 

GiLfiNUB  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician 
in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
bom  at  Pergamus,  the  son  of  an  architect.  He 
iqpplied  himself  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
stud^  ctf  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  of 
physic  He  was  very  intimate  with  Marcus 
AnreUus,  the  emperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
tamed  to  Pergamus,  where  be  died  in  his  90th 
year,  A.  D.  193l  He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
▼Dlumes,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  had 
beeii  deposited.  What  remains  of  the  works  of 
Galen  has  been  published,  without  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  1538.  Gden  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
Charterius,  13  vds.  fol.  Paris,  1679,  but  very  in- 
correct. 

Galema,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitellius.^— II.  Ftis- 
tinia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pins. 

GlLfitUDS,  a  native  of  Dacia,  made  emperor 
of  Rome  by  Diocletian.     Vid.  MdxiMiawiM. 

Galli&nus,  (Publ.  Lucinius,)  son  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  He  reined  conjointly  with 
Ids  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  960.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  his  activity  and  military  char- 
aeler,  in  an  expedition  ac^ainst  the  Germans  and 
4fi0 


Sarmatae ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  |mrple,  ht 
delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  mdoleaca. 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest  debanchery. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  with 
golden  dqst ;  and  enjojiced  tranquillity  at  home, 
while  his  provinces  abroad  wera  turn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seditions ;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
prized that  Egypt  had  revolted,  he  only  obsenrod 
that  he  could  live  without  the  produce  of  Egvpt. 
ELe  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  inclinra  lo 
raillery ;  and  when  his  wife  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller^  Gkdlienns  ordered  the  malefactor 
to  be  placed  in  the  circus,  in  expectation  o^  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  a  lion ;  when  the 
executioner,  bv  order  of  the  emperor,  lei  loose 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  lA^gh  was 
raised  upcm  this,  and  the  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  nad  deceived  others  should  expect  tabe 
deceived  himself.  The  revolt  of  two  of  his o^ 
(leers  roused  him  to  exenion;  he  maicfaed 
against  his  aniagocufitSr  and  put  all  the  rebds  to 
the  sword,  without  showing  the  least  favour 
either  to  rank,  sex,  or  age.  These  cruelties 
irritated  the  people  and  the  arsMr ;  emperais 
were  elected,  and  no  less  than  thirty  tyraaJs 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  re- 
solved boldly  to  oppose  his  adversaries ;  bat  ia 
the  midst  ov  his  preparations,  he  was  assassi' 
nated  at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officers,  in,  the  SQUi 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  368^ 

Gallus  (Caius,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afio- 
canus,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  his  exact  calculations  of  eclipses.     Cicde 

'Sertee. II.  iElius,  the  3d  governor  of  1^^ 

in  the  age  of  Angiutus. III.  Cornelius,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  raidered  himself  famous 
by  bis  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  'original 
situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
years  of  Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  histo> 
ry  as  accompanying  Octavius,  when  he  maieh- 
ea  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  to  de- 
mand the  consulship.  He  had  soon  so  far  ia-' 
gratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we  find 
him  among  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Fntlippir  and  comiselLing.  bimi  aloag 
with  Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  ike 
senate,  with  assurances  that  he  would  offer  no 
violence  to  the  city,  but  would  regulate  all  thii^ 
with  clemency  and  moderation.  On  the-parti- 
tion  of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brutus,  Gkillus  was  appointed  to  collect,  from 
the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  a  triboie 
which  had  been  inrposed  on  the  inhabitants,  ia 
place  of  depriving  them  of  their  lands.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony 
-in  persouyon  the  invasion  of  i^^ypt;  and  while 
Augustus  took  possession  of  Peh^um,  its  east- 
ern key,  Gallus  was  employed  to  make  himseif 
master  of  Panetonium,  which  was  considered 
as  its  western  barrier.  Egypt  having  been  re- 
duced to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  theadminis- 
tration  of  its  internal  affairs.  He  accordingly 
took  imo  his  own  hands  the  whole  administra- 
tion, which,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  deter- 
mined to  devolve  on  a  viceroy,  supported  by  a 
great  military  force  stationed  in  diflerent parts 
of  the  kin^om.  GaHus  was  the  person  whoa 
be  first  invested  with  this  prefecture;  and  his 
long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  his  talents  for  condllation,  gave  ererf  pns- 
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ipM  of  a  gonemment  Whkli  would  1)e*exei«ised 
vith  advHDtage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him, 
and  the  |>eople  who  were  confided  to  his  care ; 
and  80  long  as  he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Animus,  he  manifested  no  defect  either  in  ca- 
pacitj  or  zeal.  He  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Nile,  and  caused  the  old  channels  to  be 
cleared;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts ;  ana  he 
founded  another  Alexandrian  library,  the  fo^ 
mer  magnificent'Collection  of  books  having  been 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar. 
By  these  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  goremment  of  Glalhis,  a  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
dnrmg  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of  Egypt 
<did  not  corre^nd  to  its  auspicious  commence- 
menL  Elated  with  powet,  he  soon  forget  the 
respect  that  wa.s  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  as- 
cribed every  thing  to  his  own  merit— erecting 
btataes  to  himsen  throngfhoul  tdl  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploits  on  the  pyra- 
mids. In  unguarded  hours,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of  pros- 
perity and  wine,  he  applied  to  hia  master  the 
most  o|7probrious  and  msulting  expressions.  In- 
discretion and  vanity-were  quickly.followed  by 
acts  of  misgovemmentiLnd  rapine.  He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Theb«s,  and  stripped** 
itof  itspiinctpal  ornaments ;  and  he  is  even  said, 
though  on  no  very  certain  authoritv,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measore  of  bis  offences  oy  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  In  conse- 
<)nence  of  his  misconduct,  and  of  (hosenngnard- 
<d  expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
to  his  ipaster,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false 
friend  or  enemy,  he  was  recalled,  in  the  fiflh 
vcar  of  his  government;  and  immediately  after 
nis  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  called  largus,  stood  forth  as  his  accuser. 
Augnstuji,  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
presence;  and  the  charges,  which  now  mulli- 
plied  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.  Though  Gahua  had  many  friends 
'among  the  poets,  he  had  few  among  fhe  senators. 
No  one  could  refuse  verses  loGallus;  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probalbly  denied  him.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper 
ty  was  confiscated.  Unable  to  endure  the  hu 
miliation,  m^chpresented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
former  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exist- 
ence by  a  voluntary  death.  This  sad  conclu- 
sion to  his  once  prosperous  career  took  place  in 
W,  when  be  was  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 
The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes  of  Gallus  as  a 
statesman,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
Patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  el^^t  poet.  Qal- 
iQs  was  the  friend  of  Pollio  and  Maecenas,  and 
rivalled  them,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.  He  pro- 
tected Parthenins  Nlcenus,  a  Greek  autnor, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Rome  during  the 
Mithrldatic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him  his 
collection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  en- 
titled, TUpi  ipuTuwf  mOn^Ttap^  declaring  in  his 
dedication,  that  be  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
lus, as  likehr  to  furnish  incidents  which  might 
be  employed  by  him  in  the  poems  he  was  then 
writing.  But  Gallus  Is  best  imown  to  posterity 
uthe  patron  of  Ylrgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Mecenas,  and  was  alao  iiutnip 
mental  in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his 
farm,  after  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the 
soldiery.  In  gratitude  for  these  and  other  fa- 
vours conferred  on  him,  the  Maninan  bard  has 
introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in 
the  sixth  ecioguej  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  his  passion  for  Lycoris.  The 
elegies  of  Galiua  consisted  of  four  books,  but 
they  have  now  all  perished ;  thev  were  held, 
however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  TibuUus  as  the  sac* 
cessor  of  Gallus,  and  as  his  companion  in  the 
Elysian  fields ;  and  he  oftener  than  once  al- 
ludes to  the  extensive  celebrity  which  hia  verses 
had  procured  for  himself  as  well  as  his  mistress, 
duiatttian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poel  with 
TibnAlus  and  Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his 
style  was  somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Besides  the  four  books  of  defies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  o(  E'uphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grvneen  Grove,  written  in 
the  nuinner  of  HesiocL  Though  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  his 
name  is  still  celebrated.  '  The  praises,^  says 
Berwick,  *  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, particularly  Virgil,  have  survived,  and 
made  posterity,  at  the  distance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustas  endeavour  to  suppress  his 
fame~-invain  did  imperial  resentment  strive 
to  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  thougn  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  name,  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris 
or  Cytheris,  and  celebrated  her  bean^  in  his 
poetry.  '  Q^irUil.  10,  c.  l.—  Ftrr.  Ea.  6  and 

10.— Optrf.  Amat.  3,  fel.  15,  v.  29. IV.  Vi- 

bins  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Ganfl,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneea 
has  preserved  some  fragments. V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  eniperor,«nd 
raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  showed  him- 
self indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indifierence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  tne  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers, A.  D.  253.— VI.  Flavius  Claudius  Con- 
stantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  nJsed 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  "Ciesar. 
by  Constantius,  his  relation.  He  conspired 
against  his  benefactor,  and  was  publicly  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  35C 

Gellius,  Aulus,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  M.  Antoninus,  libout  130  A.  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  Mica^ 
because  he  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the 
long  nights  of  tne  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
incongruous  matter,  which  contains  many  fnf^ 
ments  fW>m  the  ancient  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  improvement  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  1)est  editions  of  A.  Geltins  are. 
that  of  Gronovius,  4to.  L.  Bat  1*706,  and  that  of 
Conrad,  3  vols.  9vo.  Lips.  1709. 

GaEMmrtrs,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Mariils. 
He  seized  the  person  of  Marius,  and  carried 
him  to  Mintumae.    PhU  in  Mario. 

Genseric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  fW>m  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took 
Carthage.    He  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  Yan- 
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dal  kUifdoniin  Aihca,  and  in  the  course  of  hia 
miliuury  expeditions,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 
Rome  in  July  455. 

GsNiTUs,  a  king  of  Illyricam,  who  imprisoned 
the  Roman  ambassador  at  the  request  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia.  This  offence  was 
highly  resented  by  the  Romans,  and  Gentius 
was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led  in  triumph 
with  his  famUy,  B.  C.  169.  Liv.  43,  c.  19,  &c. 
GfiORoicA.  Vid.  Virgilius. 
Germanicds  Ci^AR,  a  son  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia^  the  niece  of  Augustus.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  raised  to  the. 
most  important  offices  of  the  stale.  When  his 
grandfather  Augustus  died,  he  was  employed 
m  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  tbe  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Germanicus  in  the  east  was  soon  looked 
upon  with  an  envious  eye  by  Tiberius,  and  his 
death  was  meditated.  He  was  secretly  poison- 
ed at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  news 
of  his  death  wa^  received  witn  the  greatest 
grief  and  tbe  most  bitter  lamenuitions,  and  Ti- 
berius seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Germanicus.  He  had  married 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 
illustrious  father.  In  the  midst  of  war  he  de- 
voted some  moments  to  study,  and  he  favour- 
ed the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
epigrams,  and  a  translation  of  Aratus  in  Latio 

verbe.    Suelim. This  name  was  common,  in 

the  age  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
had  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but 
even  to  those  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian 
applied  the  name  of  Germanicus,  which  he  him- 
self had  vainly  assumed,  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  honour  of  himself.  Suel.  in  Dom. 
l^—Mnrtial.  9,  ep.  2,  v.  4. 
Geta,  I.  a  man  who  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  Ac.     TacU.  Hist.  3,  c.  72. 

II.  Septimius,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalla.  After  his  father's  death 
he  reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  murdered  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hand  of  her 
son,  the  28th  of  March,  A.  D.  212.  Geta  had 
not  reached  tbe  23d  year  of  his  see,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Caracalla. 

Gisco,  son  01  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  from  his  country  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  afterwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  punish,  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishment  He  was 
satisfied  to  see  them  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  to  place  his  foot  on  their  neck,  showing 
that  independence  and  forgiveness  are  two  of 
the  most  brilliant  virtues  of  a  great  mind.  He 
was  made  a  general  soon  after  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Corinthians,  about  309  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  by  his  success  and  intrepi- 
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dity  he  obliged  the  enemies  of  his  oovMy  lo 

sue  for  peacci 

GlIoiItOru  Ludl  combats  originally  exhib- 
ited on  the  grave  or  deceased  persons  at  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  U.  C. 
488.  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  rendered  propitious  by  homan  blood ; 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  blood.  In  succeeding  ages  it 
was  reckoned  less  cruel  to  oblige  them  to  kill 
one  another  like  men,  than  to  slaughter  them 
like  brutes  *,  therefore  the  barbarity  was  covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  yoluntaiy 
combat  Originally  captives,  criminals,  or  dis- 
obedient slaves,  were  traiin«i  up  for  combat  ^ 
but  when  tbe  diversion  became  more  frequent, 
and  was  exhibited  on  the  smallest  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  among  the 
gladiators,  and  Nero  at  one  show  exhibit^  do 
leas  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  Tbe 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
oy  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  pries» 
had  their  Ludi  poniijicaks  and  IauH  smteri^ 
tales.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  more 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti.  Their  numbers,  however,  increased 
with  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city;  and  the 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spartacus, 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  arms, 
and  the  success  to  defeat  the  Roman  armies, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  fellow-sufierers.  When 
thev  were  first  brought  upon  the  arai«,  ihey 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp  anH 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  matched  in 
equal  pairs  with  great  nicety.  They  first  had  a 
skirmish  with  wooden  files,  called  rudes  or  or- 
ma  lusoria.  After  this  the  efiective  weapons, 
such  as  swords,  daggers,  dtc.  called  arma  itcre- 
toria,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for  the 
engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet As  they  had  all  previously  sworn  to  fi^ht 
till  death,  or  sufer  death  in  the  most  excrociai- 
ing  torments,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission  hf 
surrendering  his  arms,  the  victor  was  not  per- 
mitted to  g^ant  him  his  life  without  the  lea? 
and  approbation  of  the  multitude.  This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  fingers  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up- 
right close  together,  or  bending  back  their 
thumbs.  The  first  of  these  was  called  pcUicem 
prendre,  and  .signified  tbe  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  ihe  life  of  the  conquered.  The  other  sign, 
cdWe&^Uicem  vertere,  si^ified  their  disappro- 
bation, and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  antago- 
nist to  death.  The  combats  of  gladiators  were 
sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or  dress; 
whence  they  were  generally  distinguished.  Tbe 
secutores  were  armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler, 
to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antagonists,  the  rc- 
tiarii.  The  ikreceSy  originally  Thracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield. 
The  mj^rmiilones,  called  also  gaUi,  from  their 
Grallic. dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  scm- 
tores.  They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  headpiece  tbcj 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  called 
ftopfivposj  whence  their  name.  .  The  koplpmacki, 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as 
their  name  implies.  The  somiidc^  aimed  after 
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the  maimer  of  theSamnites,  wore  a  large  shield, 
broad  at  the  top,  and  growing  more  narrow  al 
the  boiloia,  more  conveniently  to  defend  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body.  The  essedarii^  gene- 
rally ioughl  from  the  essedtan^  or  chariot  used 
by  the  ancient  GHials  and  Britons.  The  atida- 
M«  mpufiarai,  foQght  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and 
eyes.  Hence,  andabalarum  more  pugnare^  is 
to  fight  blindfolded.  The  meridiani,  engaged 
in  the  afternoon.  The  poMniUtUii,  were  men 
of  great  skill  and  experience,  and  such  as  were 
generally  produced  by  the  emperors.  The^- 
eaU$f  were  maintained  out  of  the  emperor's 
treasury,  Jucus.  The  dvmachari  fought  with 
two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace, 
tbey  were  abolished  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
near  600  years  after  their  first  institution.  They 
were,  however,  revived  imder  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius  and  his  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
fior  ever  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  barbarities. 

GhMOcos,  I.  a  physician,  crucified  because 
Hephsestion  died  while  under  his  care.  Pint. 
i*  _Ater.— II.  A  son  of  Hippoljrtos,  whose 
descendants  reigned  in  Ionia. 

GxBAK,  a  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
checked  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  run  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plm. 
6,c.26. 

CromTAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble- 
men who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smer- 
djs.     Vid.  DaHus.    Htrodot.  3,  c.  70. 

GoRDilNos,  M.  Antonius  Africanus,  I.  a  son 
of  Metins  Marcellus,  descended  from  Trajan  by 
his  mother's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  poetry,  and  compo^d  a  poem  in  thirty 
books,  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus  Antoninus  and 
M.  AureliuflL'  After  he  had  attained  his  80tb 
year  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  was  roused  from  his  peaceful 
occttpations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the 
Maximini,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  rebellious  troops  of  nis  province.  He  long 
declined  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  of  immediate  death  gained  nis  compli- 
ance. Maximinus  marched  against  him  with 
the  greatest  indignation;  and  Gordian  sent  his 
son,  with  whom  he  shared  the  imperial  dignity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordian  was 
killed,  and  the  father,  worn  out  with  age,  and 
grown  desperate  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, strangled  himself  at  Cartbage  before  he 
had  been  six  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire. A.  D.  236.    He  was  universally  lamented 

Dv  the  army  and  people. II.  M.  Antoninus 

Afncanns,  son  of  Gordianus,  was  instructed  by- 
Serenus  Samnoticus,  who  left  him  bis  library, 
wrhich  consisted  of  63,000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
father,  who  bad  obtained  that  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in 
conjunction  with  him.  He  marched  against  the 
partisans  of  Maximinus,  his  antagonist,  in  Mau- 
retania,and  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
^h  <^  June  A.  D.  936,  after  a  reign  of  about 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
but  he  has  been  justly  blamed  by  his  biographers 
on  account  <^  hiia  lascivioos  propensities,  which 
reduced  him  to  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
old  age,  though  ha  vu  bat  in  his  46th  year  at 


the  time  of  his  death.^— IIL  M.  Ajitoninus 

Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gtordian,  was  but  13 
years  old  when  he  was  honoared  with  the  title 
of  Caesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  election  was  at* 
tended  with  universal  marks  of  approbatioD. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  married  Fnria 
Sabina  Tranquilina,  daughter  of  Misitheus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  nublic 
virtues.  He  conquered  Sapor,  and  tooK  many 
flourishing  cities  in  the  east  from  his  adversary. 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tri- 
umph, and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the  ^ardian 
of  the  republic.  Gk}rdian  was  assassinated  in 
the  east.  A.  D.  244,  by  the  means  of  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheus, 
and  who  usurped  the  sovereign  power  by  mur- 
dering a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  The  se- 
nate, sensible  of  his  merit,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gordians  should  ever  be  free 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordianas, 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

GoRDius,  I.  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  origi- 
nally a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing a  sedition,  tiie  Phrygians  consulted  the  orap 
cle,  and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  kin?  the 
first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  chariot  Gordius  was  the  ob» 
ject  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  conse- 
crated his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  Uie  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  p^ceived.  From  this 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  the 
empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the  oracle  to 
him  that  could  untie  the  Grordian  knot.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gor- 
dium ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  cou- 
rage, and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  was 
bom  to  conouer  Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  and  from  that  circumstance  asserted 
that  the  oracle  was  realty  fulfilled,  and  that  his 
claims  to  universal  empire  were  fuUj  justified* 

Justin.  11,  c  l.—Ourt.  3,  c.  l.-^Arnan.  1. 

U.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.    Aristat., 

GoRGiAS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Carmantides,  sumamed  LeontvMiSt  because 
born  at  Leontium  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  by 
bis  countrymen  to  solicit  tne  assistance  of  the 
Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
successful  in  nis  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  400.  Only  two  fragments 
of  his  compositions  are  extant.  Paus.  6,  c.  17. 
—Cic.  in  Oral.  22,  Ac—Senect,  15,  in  Brvi. 
l5.^Quiniil.  3  and  12. 

GkwiGus,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  youn^^,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  expenenced  the 
greatest  kindness  from  her  humanity,  and  had 
been  enabled  to  conquer  seven  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  &c.    Paus.  4,  c.  19. 

Gracchus,  (T.  Sempronius,)  I.  fiither  of  Ti- 
berius and  Cains  Gracchus,  twice  cop^l  and 
once  cen.sor,  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
He  made  war  in  Gaul,  and  met  with  amdii 
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tern  in  CbNun.  He  married  Semprooia,  of  the 
^mUy  M  Che  Scipios,  a  woman  of  great  virtue, 
piety,  and  learning.  Cie,  de  Oral,  1,  c.  48. 
Their  children,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  who  had 
been  educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
mother,  rendered  themselves  famous  for  their 
doquence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  the  intenssts  of  thepopulace,  which  at 
,  last  proved  fatal  to  them.  W  ith  a  winning  elo- 
*quence,  affected  moderation,  and  uncommon 
pppnlanty,  Tiberius  began  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  caused  such  dissen- 
tions  at  Rome.  (  Vid.  Agraria,)  By  the  means 
of  violence,  his  proposition  passed  into  a  law, 
and  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  with  bis 
father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Caitts,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attains, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition :  and  Tibe- 
rius enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  successful  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  nis  adherents  by  P.  Nasica,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  to  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  checked  for  a  while  the  friends 
of  the  people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius ;  and  nis 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  his  resentment  against  the  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  of  a  tribune,  he  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
tricians with  contempt.  This  behaviour  hasten- 
ed the  ruin  of  Caius^  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  his  friends  pre- 
vented him  from  committing  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  be  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  B.  C.  121,  about 
13  years  after  the  unforttmate  end  of  Tiberius. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
wife  forbidden  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  death. 
Caius  has  been  accused  of  having  stained  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. 
Ptut,  tn  vitcL. — Cic.  in  Cat.  1. — Lucan.  6,  v. 

'm.—Flar.  2,  c.   17,  1.    3,  c.   14,  &c. II. 

Sempronius,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  was  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 
years.  Julia  also  shared  his  fate.  Teudi,  Arm, 
1,  c  53. 

Granius  Pbtronius,  I.  an  officer  who,  being 
taken  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him  r  observing  that  Csb- 
sar's  soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.   He 

killed  bim.self.    PUU.  in  CUbs. II.  A  son  of 

the  wife  of  Marius  by  a  former  husband. 

III.  Gluintus,  a  man  intimate  with  Crassusand 
other  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  he 
lashed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Cic.  Brut,  43 
and  46.    Orat.  2,  c.  60. 

QaATiAmnBi,  I.  a  native  of  Pannonia,  father 
to  the  emperor  Valentin  ian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  only  eight  years  old;  and 
after  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
with  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
leth  year  of  his  age.  He  soon  after  took,  as 
nia  imperial  eoUeagu&Theodosius,  whom  he 


appointed  over  the  eastern  putt  of  tfie  ettpiifi 
Ills  courage  in  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  hia 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philoeofihy. 
He  slaughtered  30,000German8  in  a  battle,  and 
supported  the  tottering  state  by  his  prndenee 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pa^an  so- 
perstition  of  his  subjects  proved  his  mm ;  and 
Maximinus.  who  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  all  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  discontented  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  GSaul. 
Gratian  was  forsaken  by  his  troops  in  the  flekl 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  the  rebels,  A.  D. 
383,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. II.  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  invested  with  the  im|«ria]  purple 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  oppoeittoa 
to  Honorius.  He  was  assassinated  four  montka 
after  by  those  very  troops  to  whom  lie  owed  his 
elevation,  A.  D.  4^7. 

Gkatius  Faliscds,  a  Latin  poet,  coniem^ 
rary  with  Ovid,  and  mentioned  only  by  mm 
among  the  more  ancient  authors.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Oifnegeiieim,  muck 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
It  may  l)e  compared  to  the  Georgics  of  Viigil, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  e<)ual  in  the  number  of 
verses.  The  latest  ediuon  is  thatof  Amst  4lo. 
1728.     Ovid.  Paul.  4,  el.  16,  v.  34. 

Greoorius,  (Theod.  Thaumatnrgos,)  L  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen,  aAerwards  bishop  of  Neocess- 
rea,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  266, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  left  only  seventeen  idola- 
tei-s  in  his  diocess,  where  he  had  found  only 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  extant 
bis  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  other  treatises  in  Greek;  the  best 

edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.  1623. 

II.  Nanzianzen,  sumamed  the  Divine^  was 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  oo 
its  bemg  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those  of 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  elo- 
quence, sublimity,  and  variety.  His  sermons 
are  more  for  philosophers  than  common  hea^ 
ers,  but  replete  with  seriousness  and  devotion. 
Erasmas  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  translate 
his  works,  from  the  apprehension  of  not  trans- 
fusing into  another  language  tbe  smartness  ana 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D. 
389.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedie- 
tines,  the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  waspob- 

Ushed  at  Paris,  1778. III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa, 

author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorical  and  affected ;  and  be  has 
been  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  much 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture,  moral  discourses,  sc^ 
mons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  pane- 
gyrics on  saints;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  I61&  The 
bishop  died  A.  D.  396. IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris,  ITOS. 

Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminondas,  and  was  himself  slain  at  the  hat- 
tleofMantinea,  B.  C.363.     VUL  XmtphM. 

GtoBs,  or  Gtbb,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  the  country,  showed  his  wife 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  Ais 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  in  htf 
husband,  that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to j 
pare  for  death  himself  or  to  morder  C 
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B«  chose  the  litter,  and  marriied  the  aneen,  and 
aseended  the  ymcant  throne  about  71o  years  be- 
fore the  Chrislian  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
MennnadsB  who  reigned  in  Ljrdia.  He  reigned 
38  yearty  and  distingaished  himself  by  the  im- 
mense presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Berodot.  I,  c.  8.--PUU.  dial.  10,  de 
rep,--  Vol.  Idax.  7,  c.  1.— Cic.  Qfic.  3, 9. 

Gtlippds,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  his  coontrymen  to  assist  Syracuse 
against  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
brated victory  ovex  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  obliged  Uiem  to  sur- 
TKider.  He  >  accompanied  Lysander  in  his 
expedition  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had 
beea  taken  m  the  plunder,  which  amounted  to 
15100  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  unsew  ihe  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted  about 
three  hundred  talents.  His  thefl  was  discover- 
ed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  by  this 
act  of  meanness,  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions.     TiduU.  4,  el.  1^  v.  199.— PZk/. 

in  Nida. II.  An  Arcadian  m  the  Rutulian 

war.     Virg.  Mn.  13,  v.  272. 

GrMNAsiOM.     Vid,  Part.  I. 

GTMNosoPHurrjB,  a  certain  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  India,  who,  according  to  some,  placed 
their  suMmwai  bawum  in  ^easure,  and  their 
muKmwn  malum  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
as  iheir  name  implies,  and  for  37  years  they 
exposed  themselves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  They  were  often 
seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  f\ill  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  (Irom  the  time  of  its  rismg  till 
the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes  they  stood 
whole  days  upon  one  root  in  burning  sand,  with- 
out movmg  or  showing  any  concern  for  what 
sorioundedthem.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de- 
spise bodily  pain,  and  who  inured  themselves 
to  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  condescended  to  visit  them,  and  his 
astonishment  was  increased  when  he  saw  one 
of  them  ascend  a  burning  pile  with  firmness 
and  unconcern,  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  stand  upright  on  one  leg  and  un- 
moved, when  the  flames  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid.  Calanus.  The  Brachmans 
were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gymnosophistae. 
Vid,  Brachmane$.^Strab.  15,  Ac — Plin.  7,  c. 
Q.—Cie,  T\uc.  5.—lMcan.  3,  v.  040.— Curt.  8, 

H. 

Hjbmon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Hai^Atus,  a  eunuch,  who  used  to  taste  the 
meat  of  Clattdins.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  by  order  of  Agrippina.  Tacit.  Ann.  2, 
e.66. 

Hannibil.    Vid.  Aimibal. 

Hanno.     Vid.  Afma. 

HAaMODiDS,  a  friend  of  Aristogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
aistratids,  B.  C.  510.  (Vid.  AridogiUfn.)  The 
Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriodsm  of  these 
iUoitiioai  citiaens,  made  a  law  that  no  one 


should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Harmodius.  Herodot.  5,  c.  d^.—Plin.  34,  c.  8. 
■^Senee.  Ir.  2. 

Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  con- 
quered Asia  Minor  after  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant  Cy- 
rus.   Herodot.  1,  c.  108. — Justin.  1,  c.  5  and  6. 

Harpalus.  a  man  intrusted  with  the  trea- 
sures of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
that  Alexander  would  perish  in  his  expedition, 
rendered  him  dissipated,  negligent,  and  vicious* 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  ireat  resentment,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors, amon^  whom  wais  Demosthenes.  When 
brought  to  justice,  he  escaped  with  impunity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinatea  by 
Thimbro,  B.  C.  325.    Plvi.  in  Phoc.-^Diod.  17. 

Harpaltce,  I.  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus, 
king  of  Thrace.  "When  her  father's  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  fiUher,  which 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate ;  she  fled  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  lived  in  the  forests  upon  phmder  and  ra- 
pine. After  her  death  the  people  of  the  country 
disputed  their  respective  ri^nt  to  the  posses^ 
sions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  proper  oblations 
on  her  tomb.  Virg.  JEn.  1,  v.  iStl.-^Hygin. 
fab.  193  and  252t 

Haepocration,  I.  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Stobeeus  compiled  his  ec- 
logues.  II.  A  sophist,  called  also  £lius. 

III.  Valerius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  ait- 
tbor  of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Haruspex,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
omens  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed.  He  received  the  name  of 
Aruapex.  ab  aris  aspiciendis.  and  that  of  Ex- 
tispeXf  ao  extis  inspiciendis.  The  order  of  Arus- 
piceswas  first  established  at  Rome  by  Romulus, 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  l^  origin, 
as  ihey  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch 
of  divination.  {Vid.Tages.)  They  were  ori- 
ginally three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youths,  or,  according  to  others,  twelve, 
to  Etruria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mjrsteries 
of  the  art.  The  office  of  the  Haruspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particalars ;  the 
beast  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails:  the 
flames  which  consumed  the  sacrifice ;  ana  the 
flour,  frankincense,  Ac.  which  was  used.  This 
custom  of  consulting  the  entrails  of  victims  did 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  in  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  dtc. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tyranny.  A^esilaus,  when  in  Egypt, 
raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  soldiers  oy  a 
superstitious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  his 
hand  the  word  I'cor,  victory,  in  large  characters, 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  impression  was  commimicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  it  to  the  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  observing,  that  the  gods  signified  their 
approaching  victories  even  by  marldng  it  in  the 
bodv  of  the  sacrificed  animals.    Cie.  de  Div. 

Hbcatjbus,  an  historian  of  Miletus,  bom  519 
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yeara  beibro  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
tams.    IfermM.  2,  c.  143. 

Hicat£sia,  a  yearly  festival  observed  by  the 
Stimtooicensiaas  in  bonoar  of  Hecate.  The 
Athenians  paid  also  particular  worship  to  this 
ffoddessi  ivoo  was  deemed  the  patrooestof  fam- 
ilies and  of  children.  From  this  circumstance 
the  statues  of  the  goddess  were  erected  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  upon  every  new 
moon  a  public  supper  was  always  provicied  at 
the  expense  of  the  richest  people,  and  set  in  the 
streets,  where  the  poorest  of  the  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retire  and  feast  upon  it  while  they 
reported  that  Hecate  had  devoured  iL 

HjBCATOMBOfA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Judo,  by  the  Argians  and  people  of  Mgina. 
It  receives  its  name  from  uarow,  &  fiovs^  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  hundred  bulls,  which  were  always 
offered  to  the  goddess,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poorest  citizens. 

HfiCATOMPHdNiA,  a  solcmn  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  Messenians  to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  enemies.  Pans.  4,  c.  19. 

HfiCToa,  son  of  king  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that 
fought  against  the  Greeks.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  daughter  of  Eetion,  by  whom  he 
had  As4yanax.  He  was  appointed  captain  of 
all  the  Trojan  forces  when  Troy  was  besieged 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  valour  with  which  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  Hyginns,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enemy  perished  by  his  hand.-  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
the  city,  Hector,  too  great  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  near  the  Scean  ga.ies, 
though  bis  father  and  mother,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blamed  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  to 
retire.  The  sight  of  Achilles  terrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killed,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  conqueror 
round-the  tomb  of  Patroclos,  whom  Hector  had 
killed.  The  body,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  bv  old  Priam,  and  the 
Trojans  obtained  from  the  Greeks  a  truce  of 
some  days  to  pay  the  last  ofiices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasted  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pausanias  that  they  had 
the  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promised  them  undis- 
tuibed  felicity  if  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
hero's  remains.  The  epithet  of  Hectareus  is 
applied  by  the  poets  to  the  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 
pressive of  valour  and  intrepidity.  Homer.  Jl. 
l,&c.— Ftr^.  JEn.  1,  SiC'—Ovid.  MbL  12  and 
13. — Dictvs  Cret. — Dares  Phryg. — Hy gin,  fab, 
90  and  112.— Paw.  1, 3,  and  9,  c.  18.— Quiwiii. 
8mwm.  1  and  3. 

Hbcuba,  a  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
wince,  or,  accx)rding  to  others,  of  Cisseis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  chastest  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  During  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  the 
greatest  part  of  her  children  perish  by  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and,  like  a  mother,  she  confessed 
her  griefby  her  tears  and  lamentations,  particu- 
larly at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba,  as  one  of  the 
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captives,  fell  to  the  kit  of  Ulynea,  aacteaharfced 
with  the  conquerors  fox  Greece.  After  this  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  aoeoiding  to  Hj^ 
nas,  and  tlie  place  was,  from  thatcircumtfanoe^ 
called  Cyneum.  Hecuba  had  a  great  number  of 
children  by  Priam,  among  whom  were  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobas  JPamroon,  Helenas,  Polytes, 
Antiphon,  Uipponous,  Polydoms,  Troilus;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Creusa,  llione,  Laodice, 
Polyxena.  and  Cassandra.  Ovid,  Met,  11,  v. 
761,  1.  1.1,  V.  bMb.—Uygin,  fab.  111.— Ftr#. 
JBn.  3,  V.  44.— ^t».  10,  v.  m.^Strab.  13.— 
Diclfys  Cret.  4  and  b.^ApcUcd.  3,  c  IS. 

Hegelocuus,  a  general  of  GOOO  Athenians 
sent  to  Manlinea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epami- 
nondas.    Diod.  15. 

Hbq£mon,  1.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Gigaaio- 
machia,  besides  other  woras.    JEliam.  V.  H.  4, 

c.  11. II.  Another  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 

on  the  war  of  Leuctra,  &c.  JEUam,  F.  A8,  c 
11. 

Heobsius,  I.  a  philosopher,  niio  so  eloqpientlr 
convinced  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and  fol- 
lies, and  persuaded  them  that  there  -were  no 
dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  irnilQr  of 
.suicide.    Ptolemy  forbade  him  to  continue  his 

doctrines.   Cic,  Tiuc  1,  c  34. IL  A  lamoos 

orator  of  Ma^esia,  who  corrupted  the  ele^t 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introdnction  of  Aaiaiic 
idioms.  Cic,  Oral,  67,  69.  JSruL  83. — Sirmb, 
9.^Plvt.  in  Alex. 

HaojEsiLocmis,  I.  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

his  father   Philip. II. '  Another  native  of 

Rhodes,  171  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  enga^d  his  countxymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  shjps  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia. 

Hegesifyle,  a  daughter  of  Olonts  long  of 
Thrace,  who  married  Miltiades  and  became 
mother  of  Cimon.    PUU, 

Heoetoriobb,  a  Thasian,  who,  xtpoa  seeing 
his  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  forbidding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  market-place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  told  his  eoontrymea 
to  treat  him  as  they  pleased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  from  the  calamities  which  tlie 
continuation  of  the  war  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  law  was 
abrogated,  and  Hegetorides  pardoned,  Ac 
Pohtan,  2. 

Helena,  I.  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
the  wife  of  king  Tyndarus,  brought  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda,  According  to  some  au- 
thors, Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  l^  Jupi- 
ter, and  Lcda  was  only  her  nurse;  and  to  re- 
concile this  varietv  of  opinions,  some  imag^e 
that  Nemesis  and  licda  are  the  same  persoos. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admirra,  even 
in  her  in&ncy,  that  Theseus,  with  his  friend  Fi- 
rithous,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain* 
ed  her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Apbid- 
nse,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  iBthra.  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  reoovered  her  It 
force  of  arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  oapoi- 
luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  eonntry.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  wnne  ulfves  aon  d 
Laeites,  Antilochus,  son  of  Neitor,  8lhtMh» 
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Km  of  dpisras,  Diomcdes  son  of  Tydons, 
Philoetetes  son  m  Psean,  Protesilaiis  son  of 
hpiudas,  Emypilas  son  of  Evemon,  Ajax  and 
Teucer  sods  of  Telamon,  Patroclus  son  of 
tf  DOBiias,  Menelaos  son  of  Aureus,  Thoas,  Uo- 
neneos.  and  MorioD.  Tyndarns  was'  rather 
ilarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  sadi  a  niim- 
ler  of  iUostrious  princes,  who  eacerly  solicited 
•ach  to  become  his  son-in-law.  Ulysses  advised 
be  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
!rs,  that  they  woold  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ed  choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
imoQff  them;  and  enc;age  to  unite  together  and 
lefend  her  person  and  character  if  ever  any  at- 
empts  were  made  to  ravish  her  from  the  arms 
»r  her  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
bllowed,  the  princes  conseDted,and  Helen  fixed 
ler  choice  upon  Menelans,  and  married  him, 
lernuone  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
rhich  continued  for  three  years  with  mutual 
lappiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
nng  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedaemon  on  pretence 
»f  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
d  by  Menelans^  out  shamefully  abused  his  fieir 
'oars ;  and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  he  corrupted 
he  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persuaded  her 
0  follow  him  to  Tro^,  B.  C.  1196.  The  behar 
rioar  of  Helen,  durmg  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
learly  known.  When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
linth  year  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobus, 
)De  of  Priam's  sons ;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
he  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  intro- 
lace  the  Greeks  mto  his  chamber,  to  ingratiate 
lerself  with  Menelans.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
a.  aud  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
rhich  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
or  some  years  at  Sparta.  Menelans  died,  and 
he  was  driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  Maga- 
KQthes  and  Nicostratns,  tne  illegitimate  sons 
»f  her  husband;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where 
It  that  time  Poljrzo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
)yer  the  country.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
ler  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
ler  hosband  Tlepolemns  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
Macheries  of  Helen :  therefore  she  meditated 
'evenge.  While  Helen  one  dav  retired  to  bathe 
n  the  river,  Pol^o  disguised  ner  attendants  in 
he  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders 
0  murder  her  enemv.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
tnd  strangled,  and  her  misfortunes  were  afler- 
^rds  remem^red,  and  the  crimes  of  Poljxo 
ixpiated  by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
aised  to  Helen  Dendritis^  or  tiid  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
^hich  says  that  Paris  was  driven ,  as  be  returned 
rom  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egvpt,  where 
i^roteus,  king  or  the  country,  expelled  nim  from 
lis  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaos, 
tnd  confined  Helen.  From  that  circumstance, 
herefore,  Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
lors  that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
n  Troy,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
n  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Gree£i  besieged 
he  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  siege ;  and 
tf  enelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt  as  he  returned 
wme,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
md  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  haa 
)een  undertaken  on  verynnjust  and  nnpardon- 
uhle  grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
u  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  tem- 
)le  at  Therapne,  which  had  power  of  giving 
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bean^  to  all  the  deformed  women  who  enterad 
it.  uelen,  according  to  some,  was  carried  into 
the  island  of  Lence  after  death,  where  she  mar* 
ried  AchiUes,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.  Pam,  3,  c.  19,  ^u^^ApoUod,  3,  c. 
10,  Stc—B^gin,  lab.  77.— »r«W.  3.  c.  lli— 
Phil,  in  Tkes.  Ac—Oe.  de  Qfic.  Z.—BonU. 
3,  od.  d.^Diaivs  Oret.  1,  Ae.-^Q}UiU.  Smfm, 
10,  13,  &c.— Onaer.  JL  2,  and  M.  4  and  16. 
—II.  A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con- 
founded with  the  daughter  or  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sacrificed  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest;  upon  which,  she  waa 
released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  ot  ofiering 
human  victims  was  abolished.— —III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  marned 

Julian. 1 V.  The  mother  of  Constantino. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

Helcnus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  ^atly  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  ^ven  in  mar- 
riage to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  to 
mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  futurity,  the  Greeks  made  xne  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promises,  to  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  tne  Trojans ;  and  either  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  to  disclose  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  fh>m  his  retreat  at'Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrriius, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempest,  which  in 
reality  proved  ftital  to  all  those  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Hector,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrinus.  This  marriage,  according  to  some, 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nus  was  the  only  oiie  of  Priam's  sons  who  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death 
of  Pvrrhns,  he  reigned  over  pert  of  Epirus, 
whicn  he  called  Chaonia,  in  memory  of  his 
brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Helenas  received  ^neas  as  he  voyaged 
towards  ItalVj  and  foretold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
donbtftil.  Vid.  Cassandra,  Homer,  U.  6,  v.  76, 
1. 7,  V.  47.— Firir.yBa.  3,  v.  295,  Suc—Paus,  1, 
c.  11,  L  %  c.  33.— Oruf.  Akt,  13,  v.  99  and  723, 
1. 15,  V.  437. 

I^LUSTJB,  a  name  given  to  the  judves  of  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1.500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  only  upon  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Demosth,  contr 
Tim.^Diog.  in  Sol. 

Heucaon,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Antenor. 
He  married  Laodice,  tne  daughter  of  Priam, 
whose  form  Iris  assumed  to  inform  Helen  of  the 
state  of  the  rival  armies  before  Troy.  Homer.  U. 
2,  V.  123. 

HeliodOrvi,  L  one  of  the  Ihvourites  of  Selen- 
cus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  about  174 
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jmn  befim  Ohrnl,  bjr  order  of  his  muter,  Ac. 

— II.-A  Ghvek  mathematiciaD  of  Lanssa. 

UL  A  fiuDoos  sophist,  the  best  edidoas  of  whose 
cntenainJDg  romance,  called  JSikiopiu^  are 
CommeliD,  8vo.  15e6>  and  Bourdelot,  8fo.  Paris, 
1619. 

HBuoaiBiu»,  I.  a  deity  aaong  the  Phoesi- 

ctans. II.  M.  Aurelius  ^toniDTis,  a  Roman 

emperor,  son  of  Varins  Marcelkis,  called  Helio- 
gabalns,'  because  he  had  beea  priest  of  that 
divinity  in  Phosnicia.  After  the  death  of  Macri- 
BQs,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  parple ; 
and  the  senate,  however  unwiUing  to  submit  to 
a  jeath-only  foarteen  years  of  age,  approved  of 
hjs  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  tne  title  of 
Augustas.  Heliogabalus  made  his  grandmother 
Meesa  and  his  mother  Scemias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  sex,  he  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome,  however,  soon  displayed  a  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
was  fu!>  of  prostitution,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace,  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  and  obliged  his  subjects  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  god  Heliogabalus,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  1  o  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  at  Rome,  and  the  al- 
tars of  the  gods  plundered  to  deck  those  of  the 
new  divinity.  Such  licentiousness  soon  displeas- 
ed the  populace,  and  Heliogabahis,  unable  to  ap- 
pease the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  ra- 
pacity and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  bid  him- 
self m  the' filth  and  ercremenLs  of  the  camp, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
Htt  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the  10th  of 
n&rch,  A.  D.  2-29L  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  and 
Ibor  days.  He  was  succeedied  by  Alexander 
fleveros.  His  cruelties  were  as  conspicuous  as 
his  licentiousness. 

HsLLANtcca,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Mitylene.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  fomiders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.    Puns.  2,  c.  3.—Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  c. 

63,— Aid.  Cfel  15,  c  23. II.  A  brave  officer 

rewarded  by  Alexander.  Ourf.  5,  c.  2. III. 

An  historian  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth. 

HELLgNS,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
SeUm. 

HellOtta,  two  f^vals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  carried  in  solemn  procession, 
with  a  myrtle  gariand  no  less  than  twenty  cu- 
bits in  circumference,  called  eXXcun^  The  other 
festival  was  celebrated  at  Corinth  with  games 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lists, 
and  generally  ran  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  It  was  instituted  m  honoar  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Hellotis,  um  rov  <Xov,  from  a  certain 
pond  of  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues 

was  erected,  or  am  roit  ikuv  rov  imnv  rov  JUyturov, 

because  l^  her  assistance  BellerophontooK  and 
managed  the  horse  Pegasus,  whicn  was  the  on* 
nnal  cauae  of  the  institution  of  the  festival 
OtheiB  derive  the  name  from  Hellotis,  a  Corin- 
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ihian  woman,  from  the  foltowiag  cinitiaiwianrr  ? 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Hendidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  they  took  and  burnt  Corinth  > 
the  inhabitants,  and  panicularly  the  women,  es- 
caped by  flight,  except  Hellotis  and  her  sister 
Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in  Minerva's  1 


pie,  relying  for  safety  upon  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  when  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dreadful  plague ;  and  the  Dorians,  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  which  they  suffered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  two  sisters,  and  therefore  they  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estab- 
lished the  festivals  which  bore  the  name  ot  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women. 

HELdT£,  and  Hblotbs,  the  public  alaves  of 
Sparta,  &c.     Vid.  Helos,  Part  I. 

Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero. 

HEPHJEsnA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Yukan 
i^atroi)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  ntx 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.  Each 
in  bis  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  ia 
his  hand,  and  whoever  could  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extinguished,  obtain- 
ed the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course^  and  from  that 
circumstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  panicu- 
larly in  these  lines  of  Lucretius  2 : — 


In^ue  brevi  spaUo  iMitanlur  mkIs 

El  quad  cursores  vUai  lampada  tradimL 

HEPH£sno,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Verus.  There 
remains  of  his  compositions  a  treativ  enUfled 
Enchiridion  de  metrxs  ^  poemaUf  the  besi  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Poww,  4to.  Ultnj.  ITX, 

HEPHfsnoN,  a  Macedonian,  famons  for  hiv 
intimacy  with  Alexander.  He  died  alEcbatana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  .so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  ftiithfal 
subiect,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intellii|encer 
and  ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished, 
which  was  never  done  but  at  the  death  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Hephsestion  in  his  OIness  was  accused  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  the  king's  order  inhumanly  pot 
to  death,  and  the  games  were  interrupted.  He 
was  so  Tike  the  king  in  features  and  Galore, 
that  he  was  often  saluted  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander. Curt.  Arrian.  7,  Ac. — PluL  t|i  Alex.— 
JBlifin.  V.  H.  7,  c.  8. 

HERACLtu,  a  festival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Bceotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  offered 

apples  to  the  god. There  was  also  a  festival 

at  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Hercules.  It  continued 
two  dajTS,  the  first  was  called  •Mftamc,  the  se- 
cond fipoKXtia, At  a  festival  of  the  same  name 

at  Cos,  the  priest  officiated  with  a  mitre  on  his 

head,  and  m  women's  apparel. At  Lindus, 

a  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  also  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  celebration  nothing  was  heard 
but  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso- 
ever accidentally  dropped  any  othei  words,  was 
accused  of  having  profaned  the  sacred  rites. 

HbracleOtes,  a  surname  of  Diomiafi  tbe 
philoflopher.'— — A  phflowphtr  of  JEencJei, 


HISTORT,  dec. 


%li6u  like  his  maater  Zena  and  all  the  stoics, 
firmly  believed  that  pain  was  not  an  evil.  A 
severe  illness,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pains,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  philosophv  of  the  sto- 
ics, about  964  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  afterwards  one  of  the  C]rrenaic  sect, 
which  placed  the  minmiim  bcwum  in  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  poetry,  and  chiefly  treatises  of 
philosophy.    Dtod,  in  viL 

HsRACLiDA,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Hercules 
at  his  death  left  to  hiis  son  Hylius  ak  the  rights 
and  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  permitted  him  to  marry  lole  as  soon 
as  he  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenged 
to  single  combat  Atreu.s,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
rystheus  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae ;  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  uadistarbed  possession 
of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  te  whoso- 
ever defeated  his  adversary.  Echemnsaeceptr 
ed  the  challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hvllus  was 
IriUed.  and  the  HeraolidsB  a  second  time  de- 
partea  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Cleodseus,  the 
Non  of  Hylius,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  his  son  Aristomar 
ehus,  some  time  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
vourable reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Aristodemos,  Temenus,  and  Chres- 
phontes,  the  three  sens  of  Aristomachus,  en- 
couraged by  the  more  expressive  and  less  am- 
biguous word  of  an  oracle,  and  desirous  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  progenitors,  assem- 
bled a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
all  Peloj)onnesus.  Tneir  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  success,  and  after  sbme  decisive 
battles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peninsula, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves  two 
years  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  forms  an  inter- 
esting epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  happened  80  years 
after  the  Trojan  war^  or  1104  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  conquest  was  totally 
achieved  about  190  years  after  the  first  attempt 
of  Hylius.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  7,  Ac^Hisrodat.  9,  c. 
^.—PoMS.  1,  c.  n.—PaUrc.  1,  c.  2.— Clemens. 
Alex.  Strom.  l.—Tkueyd.  1,  c.  12,  SiC.-^Diod. 
1,  Ac.^ ArisM.  de  Rep,  7,  c.  26. 

HBHACunEs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  for  some  time  disciple  of  Speusippas 
and  Aristotle.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
Che  Christian  era.     Cie.  Tusc.  5,  ad  QuiTU.  3. 

— IHe/iC.  in  Pyth, II.  A  man  who,  after  the 

retreat  of  Dionysius  the  younger  from  Sicily, 
raised  cabals  against  Dion,  in  whose  hands  tbe 
sovereign  power  was  lodeed.  He  was  put  to 
death  hj  Dion's  order.  C.  Nep.  in  IKan.—^ 
III.  An  architect  of  Tarentum,  intimate  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  fled  to  Rhodes 
on  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
fire  to  the  Rhodian  fleet.    P^lyten. 

HeraclItos,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 

Eher  of  Epbesus,  who  flourished  about  500  years 
efore  the  Christian  era.  His  father's  name 
was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  Naturally  of  a  mel- 
ancholy disposition,  he  passed  his  time  in  a  sol- 
itary and  unsocial  manner,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
mourner,  fW>m  his  unconquerable  custom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vidasitude  of 
lionaa  wAkn,   Ha  aof  loyad  his  tima  in  wri- 


ting diiferent  treatises,  and  one  parlicidarlr,  in 
which  he  supported  that  there  was  a  fiUal  ne- 
cessiiy.  and  that  the  world  was  created  from 
fire,  wnich  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  His  opinions  about  the  origin  of 
things  were  adoptea  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
pocrates entertained  the  same  notions  of  a  su- 
preme power.  He  retired  to  the  moimtains, 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  com- 
mon with  the  wild  inhabitanU  of  the  place. 
Such  a  diet  was  soon  productive  of  a  dropsical 
complaint,  and  the  nhilosapher  condescended 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physicians  made  his 
applications  unintelligible,  and  he  was 'left  to 
depend  for  cure  only  upon  himsel£  He  fixed 
his  residence  on  a  ann^hill,  in  hopes  that  the 
continual  warmth  which  proceeded  from  it 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accamulaiioUv  and 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  hib  former 
heakh.  Such  a  remedy  proved  ineffectual;  and 
the  philosopher,  de^iairmgof  a  cure  by  the  ap- 
plication 01  oz-duog,  suflered  himself  to  die  in 
the  60th  year  of  liis  age.  Some  say  that  he  wos 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.    Dio/^,  in  vild. — Cfem. 

Alex.  Sir.  5. II.  A  Ijrric  poet III.   a 

writer  of  Halicamassus,  intimate  with  Calli- 
machus.  He  was  remarkable  for  th^  elegance 
of  his  style. 

EbRACLius,  I.  a  brother  of  Conslanline,  &c. 
II.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Hersa,  festivals  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  the  natroness  of  that  city.  They  were 
also  observea  by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives 
which  had  been  planted  at  Samoa  and  .£gina. 

There  was  a  festival  of  the  same  name  in 

Elis,  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  in  which  six- 
teen matrons  wove  a  garment  for  the  goddess. 

There  were  also  others  instituted  by  Hip- 

podamia,  who  had  received  assistance  from  Ju* 
no  when  she  married  Pelops.  Sixteen  matrons, 
each  attended  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cel^ 
bration.  The  contenders  were  young  rirgins, 
who,  being  divided  in  classes  according  to 
their  a^,  ran  races  each  in  their  order,  hegin- 
ning  with  the  youngest  She  who  obtaisiedthe 
victory  was  permitted  to  dedicate  her  picture  to 
the  goddess.— ^There  was  also  a  solemn  day 
of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  same 
name,  in  commemoration  of  Medea's  children, 
who  were  buried  in  Juno's  temple.  They  had 
been  slain  by  the  Corinthians ;  who,  as  it  is  re* 
ported,  to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied 
so  barbarous  a  murder,  presented  Euripides 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  write  a  play^  in 
which  Medea  is  represented  as  the  murderer  oC 
her  children.— Another  festival  of  the  same 
name  at  Pallene,  with  games,  in  which  the  vic- 
tor was  rewarded  with  a  garment 

HBRBmnns  SaNsao,  L  a  centurion  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.    He  cut  off  the 

orator's  head.    PkU.  in  Cic. ^11.  Caius,  a 

man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  lusbook  4^  litts- 
tone&,  a  work  attributed  by  some  toConiificina. 
—-III.  Philo«  a  Phosnician,  Who  wrote  a  book 
on  Adrian's  reign.  He  also  composed  a  trea- 
tise, divided  into  19  parts,  eoncemmg  the  choice 
of  books,  Ac. 

HaaMATHfiNiu  a  statue,  which  repreantad 
Mereury  and  M.inerva  in  toe  same  body.  TUi 
statue  was  generally  placed  in  aehools  wham 
eloquence  and  phflosophy  wen  t 
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Huem  two  deities  praridedorer  the  aits  tnd  k^ 

HsBidM,  a  Galatian  ]>hilooonber  in  tlie  ae> 
cond  centuiy.  His  irritU  fkifot^&rum  gm^ 
tUimm  waa  printed  with  Justin  Martyr's  works, 
fol.  Parii,  1615  and  1696,  and  with  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Taiian,  8vo.  I'M). 

HcaiodNB,  a  daoghter  of  Menelans  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promiaed  in  marriage 
to  Orestes,  the  son  d  Agamemnon ;  bnt  her 
ftaher,  ignorant  of  his  pro-engagement,  gave  her 
hand  to  I^rrhns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  whose 
senrices  he  had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Pyrrhos,  at  his  retnm  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione  and  married  her.  mrmione,  ten- 
derly attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,' looked 
upon  Pyrrhns  with  horror  and  indi^at^on.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  however,  Hermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhns  with  pleasure.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  according  to  some, 
mduced  her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and  to 
destroy  Pyrrhns.  She  gave  herself  to  Ores- 
tes, after  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  Sparta  as  a  dowry.  Bnur,  Od.  4. — 
Eurip.  in  And/r,  4*  OreU.—Ovid,  Hsr.  8.— 
jPr^per*.  1. 

Hesmippcs,  a  man  who  accused  Aspasia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  impiety  and  prostitution. 
He  was  son  of  Lysis,  and  distmguislied  hiniself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  other 
compositionsf  some  of  whicn  are  quoted  by 
Athenflsus.    PhU. 

Hbrmocbates,  I.  a  general  of  Sjrracuse  aaainst 
Nicias  the  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  prisoners  was  looked  upon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  from  Sicily  without 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  as  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  country,  B.  C.  408.  PiuL 

tfi  Nic.  &c. II.  A  Rhodian,  employed  by 

Artaxerxes  to  corrupt  the  Grecian  states.— 
III.  A  sophist  preceptor  to  Pansanias,  the  mur- 
derer of  Philip.    Diod.  16. 

HermodOrvs,  I  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvirs  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  laws  which  had  been  collected  in 

Greece.  Cic.  Tuse.  5,  c.  36.— P/in.  34,  c.  5. 

II.  A  poet  who  wrote  a  book,  called  Nofic^a,  on 
(he  laws  of  different  nations. 

HBRMdoEi^Es,  I.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Magnesia.    He  wrote  a  book  upon  his 

profession. II.  A  rhetorician  in  the  second 

century,  the  best  editions  of  whose  Rketoriea  are 
that  of  Sturmius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Argent.  1571, 
and  Laurentins,  Genev.  1614.  He  died  A.  D. 
161,  and  it  is  said  that  his  body  was  opened, 
and  his  heart  found  hairy,  and  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  of  25,  as  is  reported,  he 
totally  lost  his  memory. 

HmMOLlns,  a  young  Macedonian,  among  the 
attendants  of  Alexander.  As  he  was  one  day 
hunting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  was  coming  towards  him.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  hint,  was  so  disap- 

Cinted  because  the  beast  had  been  killed  before 
could  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Herrao- 
laus  to  be  severely  whipped.  This  treatment 
irritated  Hermolaus,  and  he  conspired  to  take 
away  the  king's  life,  with  others  who  were 
displeaaed  wkh  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
The  plot  was  discovered  by  oDe  of 
460 
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and  Atexander  «idend  his 
CWit.8,c5. 
a  fiuioas  prophet  of  Cla2aD^ 
It  is  said  that  his  soul  separated  itself  (ran 
his  body,  and  wandered  in  every  part  oT  the 
earth  to  exidainfaturiiy;  after  which  it  reiiunal 
again,  and  animated  his  (rame.  His  wife,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  bis 
soul,  took  advantage  of  it,«and  burnt  his  bodj, 
as  if  totally  dead,  and  deprived  the  sool  of  iu 
natural  receptacle.  Hermotimus  received dirioe 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Clazomene,  into  vhkh 
it  was  unlawful  for  women  to  enter.  Pim.  7, 
c.  d3»  Ac^lAtdan.   . 

Hero,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  ai  Scs- 
tos,  greatly  enamoured  of  Leander,  a  youth  of 
Abydos.  These  two  lovers  were  so  nithfui  to 
one  another^  that  Leander  in  the  night  escaped 
(torn  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and  swam  acron 
the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestos,  directed 
his  course  oy  holding  a  burning  torch  on  ihe  ta 
of  a  high  tower.  After  many  intervievt  oi 
mutual  affection  and  tenderness,  Leander  vis 
drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night  as  he  attemptni 
his  usual  course;  and  Hero,  in  dee^iair,  tbrev 
herself  down  from  her  tower,  and  penshed  in  ibe 
sea.  MusauideljeQnd.^Bero,-^OviLBtTml 
17  and  18.— Kir^.  G.  3,  v.  ^8. 

HcROnas,  I.  sumamed  the  Greai  and  Axeit- 
nila,  followed  the  interest  of  Brutes  and  Cassias, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Antony.  He  was  made 
kinff  of  Judssa  b^  means  of  Antony,  and  aAer 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  continoed  in  his 
power  by  his  flattery  and  subrntsaoon  to  Augui- 
tus.  He  rendered  himself  odious  bjr  his  craelij; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  bis  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  be 
ordered  the  most  illustrious  of  his  subjects  to  be 
confined,  and  murdered  the  very  moment  that  be 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  miebt 
seem  to  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  TOih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  rei^  of  40 
years.    Jbsepkus. II.  Atticus.    VUAiHm. 

HeroixAnus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flour- 
ished A.  D.  247.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  was  employed  among  the  officers  of  tbe 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  booKS,  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Ante- 
lius  to  Maximinus.  His  style  isj>eculiar^7  el^ 
gant,  but  it  wants  precision ;  and  the  work,  too, 
plainly  betrays  that  the  author  was  not  a  pei^ 
master  of  geography.  He  is  accused  of  beiag 
too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  npoc 
Alexander  Severus.  His  book  comprehends  tbe 
history  of  68  or  70  years,  and  he  asserts  that  be 
has  been  an  ^eyewitne!«  of  whatever  be  bis 
written.  The  best-  editions  of  hvi  histtfrare 
that  of  Politian,  4to.  Dovan,  15Q5,  who  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8vo.  1706. 

HfiadDOTUS,  a  celebrated  hi'storian  of  Hsli- 
camassus,  whose  fiather's  name  was  Lyxes,  and 
that  of  his  mother  Dyro.  He  fled  lo  Saiaos 
when  bis  countrv  laboured  under  tbe  oppressrre 
tyranny  of  Lvgdamis,  and  travelled  over  EgyA 
Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  retinii^ 
to  Halicamassus,  and  expelled  tbe  Qrrant,  whicb 
patriotic  deed,  far  from  gaining  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  populace,  diqpleBSsd  rod  irn* 
tated  them  so  that  Herodotus  was  obliged  toftr 
to  Greece  fhm  the  public  reeentmeDt  Hefib' 
liely  npnted  ac  IheOlynpte  gaiM  tie  Uito^ 
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vUoli  lie  Iwdcopapond  in  bis  89Ui  Twr,  B.C. 
446i  b  was  received  with  anivenal  applause. 
This  celebrated  conipositioi),  which  has  pro- 
cared  its  aatiior  the  title  of  fiither  of  history,  is 
writien  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
ih)m  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Mycale 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  and  besides  this  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  in  the 
world.  Herodotus  had  written  another  history 
of  Aj^ria  and  Arabia,  which  is  not  extant. 
The  life  of  Homer,  generally  aUributed  to  him, 
is  supposed  not  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen. 
The  two  best  editions  of  this  great  historian  are 
that  of  Wesseling,  ibl.  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
thai  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  12mo.  1761.  Cic,  de 
leg,  1.  4e  OrtU.  %-^Duiwys.  EkU,  1.— Qimii^ 
l£  c  V—Bl^L  de  mal.  Herod, 

jEIiibon,  two  mathematicians,  one  of  whom  is 
called  the  etmdewlt  and  the  other  the  yawi^r. 
The  former,  who  lived  about  100  years  before 
Chnst,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
carious  book,  translated  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  ^ritwiUym  Ldber,  the  only  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Baldus,  Aug.  Vind.  1616. 

HaaopoiiiUS;  L  an  impostor  in  the  reign  of 
J.  GBSar,  who  pretended  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marias.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Cai- 
sar  for  bis  seditions,  and  was  afterwards  stran- 

sled  in  prison. II  .A  Greek  physician,  about 

570  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  directed  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Platarch  have  greatly  commended  bim. 

HaasiuA,  one  of  the  Sabines,  carried  away 
bv  the  Bomans  at  the  celebration  of  theConsu- 
•iia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
though,  according  to  some,  she  married  Hostns, 
ayoath of  Latium, by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
Bnstilius.  After  death  she  was  presented  with 
immortality  by  Juno,  "and  received  divine  hon- 
oars  under  the  oame  of  Ora.  Liv.  1,  c.  II.— 
€}irid.  ili^  14,  V.  833. 

HfisionuB,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Ascra 
in  BcBoiia.  His  father's  name  was  Dins,  and 
his  mother's  Pydmede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honier,  and  e^n  obtained  a  poetical  prize  in 
competition  with  him,  according  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch.  Q,uintilian,  Philostratus,  and  others, 
maintain  that  Hesiod  lived  before  the  age  of 
Homer ;  but  Val.  Pateiculus,  and  others,  sup- 
port that  he  flourished  about  100  years  after 
bint  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
apiculture.  This  composition  is  called  T%e 
Wtrke  and  tie  Days,  His  T^eogonv  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous narration,  valuable  for  'toe  faithful 
account  it  gives  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  His 
SOdeld  of  BerouUs  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
poem,  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  ^ve  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  moA  celebrated  heroines  aiinong 
Uie  ancients.  Hesiod,  without  being  master  of 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
the  elegance  of  lus  diction  and  the  sweetness  of 
hit  poetry.  Besides  these  poems,  he  wrote  oth- 
ers, now  lost  Pausanius  says  that  in  his  a^ 
Beaiod's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  m 
the  temple  of  the  Moses,  of  which  the  poet  was 
spriest.  Ifwebel]eveCIm.iUM»iul.6,iS^M». 
the poe^borrowed  much  from  Muueus.  Virgil, 
in  m  Georgics,  has  imitated  the  compositions 
of  Hesiod,  and  takes  his  opera  and  dies  for  a 
9odel,  as  he  acknowledges.  Cicero  strongly 
'  I  him,  and  the  Oreekt  weeeso  pavfial 


to  his  poetry  and  maral  hMtraotknB,  thattfrty 
ordered  their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart  Hfr- 
siod  was  murdered  bv  the  sons  of  Ganjretor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  oody  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  body  to 
the  shore,  which  was  immediately  known,  and 
the  murderers  were  discovered  W  the  poet*e 
dogs  and  thrown  mto  the  sea.  If  Hesiod  flour- 
ished in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  907  B.  C 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  oi  Robin- 
son, 4to.  Oxon.  1737 ;  that  of  Loesner,  8va 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  Parma.  4la  1785.  CU, 
FoM.  6,  ep.  18.~Paw.  9,  c.  3,  Acw— Qimittl. 
10,  c.  l.—Paierc— Forrtf.— Piirf.  de  7,  Sep,  4» 
de  Anisn.  Slag. 

HissioNB.     Vid,  Part  in. 

HasYCBTOs,  the  author  of  a  Oreek  leiicoB  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  oentoiy,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  learnedly  edited  by  Al- 
bert 3  vols.  foL  L.  Bat  1746. 

HxERAZ,  (Antiochus,)  kinf  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Selencus,  received  the  somame  of 
Hierax.    Justin,  37,  c.  3. 

HiBRo.  Ist^  a  king  of  Syraeuse.  alter  hia 
brother  Qelon;  who  rendered  himselr  odioos  Sn 
the  beginniiig  of  his  reign  by  his  cruelly  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theron,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  and  took  Himera.  He 
obtained  three  different  crowns  at  the  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  eharloi' 
race.  Pindar  has  celebrated  him  as  being  vic- 
torious at  Olympia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Simonido,  Epichaiw 
mus,  Pindar,  &c.  softened,  in  some  measursL 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  apd  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  merit  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  nis  brother  Thrasybulus,  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  vices  and  tyrannv.  Diod,  11.— 
The  second  of-  that  name,  king  of  Sjrracofle, 
was  descended  from  Gtelon.  He  was  unaid- 
moasly  elected  kine  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  ap])ointed  to  carrjr  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  hit 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  sur< 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  but  he  was  beaten  b^ 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  He  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  engagements  during  the  fifty- 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  ally.  He 
died  in  the  94th  year  of  bis  age,  about  995  yean 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  universallj 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  by  their 
lamentations,  that  they  had  lost  a  common 
father  and  a  friend.  He  liberally  patronised 
the  learned,  and  emploved  the  talents  of  Afchi- 
medes  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture,  now  lost  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hieronymus.  J&idva,  V,  B,  4, 8^— 
JhaHn.  33,  c.  4.->W.  3,  c  9.— !*«.  16. 
HiERdcLBB.  I.  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  an* 
der  Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 
of  Thyaneos  to  those  of  Christ.    His  writings 

were  refhted  by  Lactantius  and  Basebius. 

n.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  wrote  a  book  on  providence  and  fhta, 
fragnwnts  of  whioh  are  praKnmd  by  Photiaaf 
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/OB  the  goMcD  Tcnes  of  Pytfaago- 
ns:  and  AoeliouR  moral  verses.  He  flourished 

A.  P.  486.  ThebesteditioDisthatof  Aftheton 
wd  Warren,  8va  London,  1743. 

HBaowicA  Lex,  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
to  settle  the  quantity  of  corn,  the  price  and  time 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicilj 
and  the  collector  of  the  coro-taz  at  Rome.  This 
law,  on  account  of  its  justice  and  candour,  was 
conttnned  bv  the  Roinans  when  they  became 
maaterB  of  Sicily. 

HnntoMf  Moa,  1.  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  ftther  or  grandfother  Hiero,  when 
4ailT  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
bv  his  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He 
anjurkl  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
obaerved  with  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  assassinated,  and  all  his  family  was 
OTerwheUnad  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  914. II.  A  Christian  writer,  commonly 

called  SL  Jerome,  bom  in  Pannonia,  and  distin- 
foisbed  for  his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  ]>rophets,  St  Matthew's 
Gcnel,  Ac  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  VmlMcie,  polemical  treatisea,  ftnd  an  account 
of  eceieaiastieal  writers  before  him.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  replete  with  livelv  animation, 
sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Valannus,  foL  Veroon,  1734  to  1740, 14  vols. 
Jerome  died  A.  D.  lao,  in  his  91st  year. 

Hnoaiua,  a  bisbop  of  Poictiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  treatises,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  on  the  Trinity,  in  12  books.  The  onlv 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  1693.  Hilary  died  A.  D.  373,  in  his 
80th  year. 

HnoLOo,  L  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  explore 

the  western  parts  of  Europe.    JVst.  Avien. 

U.  A  son  of  Amilcar,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  a  plaCTc, 
B.C.39a    Jadin.  19,  C.2. 

HiPPiacmA,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  age, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cynic 
philosopher,  because  she  heard  him  discourse. 
She  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.  Vid.  Crates. 
DUg,  e.—Siddat. 

Hippiacuus,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  sue- 
eeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  his 
brother  Hippias.  He  patronised  some  of  the 
learned  oten  of  the  age,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmodius  raised  him  many 
enemies;  and  he  was  at  last  assa.s8inated  by  a 
desperate  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmodius 
and  Aristo^ton  at  their  head,  513  years  before 
Christ  JSlian,  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 11.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Nicsea.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  between  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  7  days 
longer  than  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal, 
occasioned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit He  divided  the  heavens  into  49  constella- 
tions, 13  in  the  ecliptic,  21  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  aonthem  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  all  the  stars.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  on  a  plain  fVom 
different  ratuationa.  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  the  distance  "between  their 
fcal  or  apparent  positioo,  viewed  fhMu  the  centre 
sttd  AEon  the  auftes  of  the  earth.    He  dster- 


mined  loosiiude  and  latttnde,  and  fixed  tke  fint 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  Oanfuies.  He  like- 
wise laid  the  first  firandationa  of  trigoDoinetryy 
so  essential  to  facilitate  astronomical  stndiea. 
He  was  the  first  who,  after  Thales  and  Sulpicins 
Gallus.  found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  of 
which  ne  made  a  calculation  for  G(X>  yean.  He 
died  126  years  before  the  Chriatian  en.  JPIm. 
3,  c.  36,  &c. 

HiPPARtNVB,  I.  a  son  of  Dionvaiiis,  who  ejecu 
ed  Callipus  l>om  Syracuse,  and  seized  the  sove- 
reign power  for  77  years.    PoUftm,  5. ^n. 

The  father  of  Dion. 

Hippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  main- 
tained that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  want 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  games 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  ubenl 
and  mechanical  arts;  and  he  said  that  the  ring 
upon  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  which 
he  then  wore  were  all  the  work  of  his  own 

hands.    Cie.  de  Orat.  3,  c  32. IL  A  son  of 

Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athens,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hippar- 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  coontiy.  and 
fled  to  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Maiathoii,  fighting  against  the 
Athenians,  B.  C.  490.  He  had  five  children  bv 
My rrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  BermbL  6. 
— 7Tki«yd.7. 

HippOcRATv,  I.  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic, 
in  which  his  grandfather  Nebrus  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished;  and  he  improved  himself 
by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
where  each  individual  had  written  down  the  dis- 
eases under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  means 
bv  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delirered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  he  was  pub- 
licly rewarded  with  a  golden  crown,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  the  initiation 
at  the  grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  disease, 
and  candidly  confesses  thai  of  43  patients  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  only  17  had  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  distemper, 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted 
all  his  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  to  come  to  his  court.  Hippocrates  fimrty 
and  modestly  answered,  that  he  was  born  to 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  upon  the  human 
frame  increased  his  knowledge ;  and  fhm  his 
consummate  observations,  he  niew  how  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prescribe  to 
others.  He  died  in  the  99th  year  of  hn  age,  B.  C. 
361,  f^e  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body; 
and  after  death  he  received,  with  the  name  of 
CfretU,  the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democrttus,  though  he  was  a  Dorian. 
His  memory  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  the 
present  inhabibmts  of  the  tsland  show  a  small 
house,  which  HippoeralM,as  thevnentioB,  once 
inhabited.  T^e  nest  editions  ot  his  works  are 
that  of  Fbbsius,  Genev.  fol.  1657;  of  Unden,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1665;  and  that  of  Maekios,  3 
vols.  fbl.  ViennsB,  1743.  His  treatises,  eqieeially 
the  Aphorisms,  have  been  poblished  separately. 

Pltn,  7,  c.  37.— Oe.  di  OnL  3. ^11  The 

fhlliar  of  Piaiatntai. 
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ItoftLfm,  a  ChriKiaa  wnter  in  the  third 
centDry,  whose  works  have  been  edited  by  F»- 
brieiosk  Hamb.  fol.  171& 

HtPPdMiCBDB,  a  musician,  who  severely  re- 
bnJied  one  of  his  pupils  because  he  was  praised 
by  the  mnltitude.  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
neatest  proof  of  his  ignorance.    .Mian.  9,  V. 

HiFPftifiirEB,  an  Athenian  archon,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limone  to  be  devoured  bv 
DorseS)  because  guilty  of  adultery.  Ovid,  in  m. 
459. 

Hipp6nix,  a  Ghreek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
540  vears  before  the  Christian  era.  He  colti- 
vatea  the  same  satirical  poetry  as  Archilochus, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  his  lines.  His  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  to  fly  fN>m  Ephesus.    yi4  Atdhenuu,    Cic. 

HiRPiNus,  CL  a  Roman,  to  whom  Horace  de- 
dicated his  9  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  16. 

HiRTiui,  AuLus,  I.  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
assisted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Mutina  by 
Aotimy.  They  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  baule,  B.  .C.  43.    Suet,  in  Aug.  10. 

II.  An  historian,  to  whom  the  8th  book  of 

Caesar's  hisitory  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  is  attrib- 
uted. The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Caesar's 
frieod  and  Cicero's  pupil,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ooQsnl  Hirtius. 

HitPlNus,  a  native  of  Spain :  the  word  Hib- 
panienm  was  also  used,  but  generally  applied 
to  a  person  living  in  Spain,  and  not  bom  there. 
McirHal.  19,  jnaf. 

Hbtubus,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excited 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
Berodoi.  5,  &c. 

UoiotaoMAanx,  a  surname  given  to  Zoilus 
the  critic. 

HoMfiRas,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  about  168  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  IGO  years  before 
the  foundation  oC  Rome.  According  to  Pater- 
colus,  he  flourished  968  years  before  the  Chri»> 
tiaa  era.  or  884,  according  to  Herodus,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
Toe  Arandelian  Marbles  fix  his  era  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  also  contemporary 
with  Hesiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
cities  disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  is  well  expressed  in 
these  lines:*- 

Smyrna^  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 

Argos,  Athena, 
Orbis  de  ptUrid  etrkU,  Homere  tuA. 

He  was  called  Mdedgenu,  because  supposed 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  school  at  Chios  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
present  inbabicaats  of  the  island,  who  still  gfory 
m  showing  to  tnftnellers  the  seals  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow  of 
a  rodr,  at  the  distance  of  about  fimr  miles  from 
the  modem  eapila]  of  the  island.  In  his  two 
esUbntted  poens;  catted  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 


.knowledge  of  iuunan  nature,  and  icnderid  lifa»' 

self  immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  fire,  sweet* 
ness  and  elegance  of  his  poetry.  In  his  Iliad, 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of  Achil- 
les, and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Qredan 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odya- 
sev,  the  poet  has  for  his  subject  the  return  of 
Ulysses  mto  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
S4  books,  the  same  number  as  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Uiad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  same  force,  the  same  sublimity  and  elegance, 

grevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerful 
re ;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  critics, 
beautifuUv  compares  the  Iliad  to- the  mid-day, 
and  the  Oayssey  to  the  setting  smi ;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  splen- 
dour and  maiesty,  though  derived  of  its  meri- 
dian heat  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni- 
versally admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  anv 
passage  in  the  Uiad  or  Odyssey;  and,  indeed. 
It  was  a  snflicient  author!^  to  settle  disputed 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  argument.  Mod- 
em travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  differ- 
ent scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  sanie 
unvarieid  form ;  and  the  sailor,  wno  steers  his 
course  along  the  iEgean,  sees  idl  the  promonto- 
ries and  rocks  which  appeared  to  Nestor  and 
Menelaus  when  they  returned  victorious  from 
the  Trojan  war.  The  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ration for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  nim,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odvssey.  In  Egypt,  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated by  Ptolemy  Pnilopater,  who  erected  a 
magnificent  temple,  within  which  was  placed  a 
statue  of  the  poet,  beautifully  surrounded  with  a 
represenuuion  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  his  birth .  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sporades,  boasted  that 
Homer  was  buried  in  their  island;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that 
he  was  bom  of  Themisto,  a  female  native  of 
Cjrprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  collected  and  arran^ 
the  Died  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  now  appear  to  us:  and  that  it  is  to  the 
well-directed  pursuits  of  Lyenrgns  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Amphia- 
raus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
Phoceis,  the  Cercopse,  the  small  Iliad,  the  Epi- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and 
many  hymns  to  some  of  the  godb.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or.  according  to  Suidas,  (yoot 
CorinMU,)  he  took  nis  plan  A  the  Iliad  mim 
Corionus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro- 
jan war  at  the  veir  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famed  city.  Of  the  numerous  commenta- 
ries pnUished  on  Homer,  that  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  is  by  fhr  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  erudite.  BtrodH.  3,  c.  JKI.-^TA«0- 
era.  le.'^ArisUd.  Poet.-^8tMb.^Dio.  Ckrfs. 
33.  OnU.-'Pmu.  3,  9.  lO.-^BAiedor,  3«— 
4A 
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MUm.  V.  a.  1S/-F«<.  JMwL  8,  c.  a-^Qmn^ 
KL 1^  6, 10,  l^'-PaUrc,  1.  e.  5.— ZHmyi.  Od. 

-^PM.  in  iik».  Ac IL  Onf  of  ihe  Greek 

neelf»  caliad  Pleiades,  bora  at  Hierapdis,  B.  G. 

Mb    He  wrote  46  tragedies,  all  lose There 

were  sefen  other  poets,  of  inferior  note,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Homer. 

HottOuos,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  who  socceeded  his  father  Theo- 
dosiostheGieat.  with  his  brother  Arcadios.  He 
was  neither  bold  nor  yictoos,  but  he  was  of  a 
OMdest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies bjr  means  ot  his  generaUs,  and  suffered 
himseli  and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  minis- 
ters who  took  advantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolence  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  ZfHh  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gvst,  A.  D.  4S3.  He  left  no  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  bim  and  his  bro- 
ther the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  two 
dilSerent  eaq)ires.  T  he  successors  of  Honorins, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  call- 
ed the  emperors  of  the  west;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  thie  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

HoaAPOLLo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
vnknown.  His  Sieroghfpkica,  a  curious  and 
entertainingbook,  has  been  edited  by  Com.  de 
Pauw,  4to.  Ultrai.  1737. 

HoKlTTA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cu- 
riatiL    dc,  dt  bvo,  3,  c.  90. 

HdalTTOB    CocLBS.    (Fu2.    Code$,) O. 

FhuMSUs.  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  in  the  year 
689,  at  Vennsia,  or  Venusiumi  (now  Fm^sei,) 
a  town  situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apalia  and  Lncania ;  at  present  the  district  of 
Basilicata  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
fteedman,  who,  it  appears,  had  acquired  as  much 
wealth  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidu&  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Venusium.  Here  Horace 
passed  his  childhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  distance  from  his  petemal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  mountainous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion. When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  the  farm  at  Venusium,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  impoots.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  grammarian  Orbilius  Pupillos,  with 
whom  our  young  scholar  read  (though,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poeU  of  his  country.  He  was  also  instracted 
m  Greek  literamre ;  and  the  writings  of  Homer, 
which  were  perused  by  him  with  much  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  those  of  Livius 
or  Ennius,  first  seem  to  have  awakened  in  his 
breast  a  taste  for  poetry.  Ailer  be  had  assumed 
the  ioga  wriHs,  Horace  completed  his  course  of 
instruction  by  a  residence  at  Athens,  where  he 
,  flmdied  philosophy,  akmg  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Vam^  and  the  young  Messila.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Ceesar ;  and 
th^  consptnUors  Bratos  and  Cassias,  having 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  young  Romans  who  were 
then  studying  at  Athens,  jcnned  the  republican 
party;  and  the  caaap  of  Brutus  beeasM  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  those  illnstrioim  patricians 
who  had  fiwmerly  rallied  arooadthesiandnrdor 
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Pompty^  H«rao«OQHii»iiedMM^fe«ipycan 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  ioUowed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  a  military  tribone.  He  was  present  aCthefiual 
battle  of  PhiLippi,  and  much  has  been  aaid  of  the 
cowardice  he  ezhibiied  in  that  coobaL  Oar 
poet  himself  acknowledges^  in  an  ode  iautated 
from  Archilochus,that  he  threw  away  hisahieM, 
and  fled  with  precipitation;  and  there  aeeaos  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earikr 
than  others,  or  that  he  left  the  field  of  batUetill 
all  hopes  of  victory  had  vanished.  His  father 
had  aied  during  his  absence,  and  it  ia  likely 
that  this  small  patrimony  had  been  ruined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissoi- 
sions,  in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanquish- 
ed side.  About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twen^- 
eighth  of  Uie  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
first  book  of  satires.  At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notioe  of 
MsBcenas,  first  by  Virgil,  and  snbaeqaendy  fay 
Varus.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
in  d  ue  for  m  to  this  distinguished  patron  ofliien- 
ture ;  but  he  felt  so  ovemwed,  that  bespoke  lit- 
tle and  with'  much  hesitation.  Thoaigfa  this 
introduction  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fonnne,  lifecenas  paid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.  To>the  poet'9 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  circum- 
stances, he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him  after  a  short  and  unsatisfiiccot^  con- 
versation. He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
stoop  to  any  servility  or  flattery,  during  the  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.  At  tte  end  of 
this  period,  Msecenas  at  length  sent  for  him. 
and  soon  admitted  him  amon^  the  number  at 
his  domestic  friends.  From  this  time,  Maecenas 
was  somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance ;  and  it  appears, 
both  from  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  rank  and  situation,  a 
tender  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Vir- 
gil andPropertius  were  learned  and  skiiftil  poets; 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful  conversation  and  accomodating  temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  patricians  6t  statesDMn. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dangers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lncretios  and 
Catullus,  or  his  contemporary  TibuUus^  Mb- 
cenas  bestowed  on  him  a  vifia  atTibnr,andob- 
taioed  for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.  He  alao  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus^  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  pnvate 
secretaries.  This  office  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  table  of  Mscenas,  which  he  usual- 
ly frequented,U}thatof  the  emperor  himself.  The 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health; 
but,  so  fiir  was  the  refbsal  teem  oflRmding  Au- 
gustus, that  he  eoojtinued  to  treat  him  wkh  the 
almost  distinction  and  ftniHarity.  With  An- 
gustns  himself  for  his  proteetor-with  MBBeenasL 
Tibullus,  and  ViTKil,  jbr  Ms fHfendw  enlivi.nfd 
by<the  smiles  of  Lalage— blesaed  viib  a  tra»* 
quil  mind,  and  a  comp^tenee  with  whieh  he  wna 
satisfied— engaged  in  Ihe  cumauaitioD  of  wofhs 
which  obtahied  for  hfan  the  hfehe^eemef  his 
eoBlM^Borafies^aflMl  wncUba] 
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snre  liiAnBrnorttdity,  he  tttained,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  felieity  which  an  Epicurean  life  coald 
a^roL  The  manner  in  which  he  uraally  spent 
his  time  may  be  learned  from  his  works:  he 
passed  it  while  at  Rome,  in  the  most  delectable 
lounging,  and  when  be  retired  to  the  conntiy, 
in  the  most  delL^htiUl  rural  occupations.  In  this 
happr  frame  of  mind,  Horace  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 746,  when  he  e^ired  suddenly  at  Rome. 
He  was  unable,  in  his  last  moments,  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  testament,  but  he  nominate  Au- 
gustus as  his  heir.  His  life  terminated  about 
the  same  time,  with  that  of  Maecenas,  though  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceased his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  or  fifhr- 
seven,  and  lus  remains  were  deposited  near  the 
tomb  of  MsBcenas,  on  the  BsquiUne  HtU.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  f\romhis  writings, as accuratelyas 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  ais 
mind  was  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
visionary— delicate,  but  not  fastidious— too  sa- 
gacious to  be  warped  by  prejudice-— too  reflect 
tive  to  be  influenced  by  resentment  To  infer 
the  moral  dispositions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
ofien  a  fallacious  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epistles,  that  we  may  nfely  consult  them 
as  the  faithdil  mirrors  of  ms  heart  His  moral 
qualities,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highlv  esti- 
mated as  nis  intellectual  endowments ;  but  he 
was  of  a  cbeerftd  temper,  and  of  great  modera- 
tion, equanimity,  ana  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  me  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  both  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  much  addicted  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevailed.  The  advance  of  time 
scarcely  saved  him  fh>m  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  a^  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
sion which  he  oelieved  had  been  conquered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
per. His  heart  was  devoted  to  an  indolence, 
which  often  arises  from  the  conviction  that  hvp- 
piness  is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
dignity.  He  was  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  fHends ;  bul  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  Epicurean  indifference  to  the 
crimes,  and  follies,  and  projects,  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  howevet,  though  little 
aSedei  by  them,  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
observer ;  and  his  accurate,  lively  delineations 
of  every  species  of  human  error  and  absurdity, 
form  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  mdst 
characteristic  portion  of  his  agreeable  compo- 
sitions. The  works  of  Horace  comprehend, 
Ist,  Odes:  ^  Epodes;  3d,  Satires;  and  4th, 
Epistles.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that, 
as  a  lyric  ]Met  at  least.  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odes  which  are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  from  any 
lyrie  bard  of  Oreece,  the  words,  the  phrases, 
and  sentiments,  are  all  Gfreek,  and  evidently 
proceed  fhym  a  poet  whose  mmd  was  imbued 
net  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alcsras,  Pin- 
dar, and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he  is 
— Msed  chiefly  to  have  imitated,  but  also  with 


the  works  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  trage^ 
dians.  This  particularly  appeals,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  qsithets  attached  to  Greek 
places,  heroes,  or  divmities.  The  odes  which 
seem  to  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet, 
are  chiefly  cf  that  sort  which  has  been  termed 
occasional  He  willingly  employed  his  muse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar- 
ture of  a  friend,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  re- 
turn, to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  political  event,  which  mieht 
reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  of  this 
miscellaneous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  classed;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divi- 
sions,— amatory,  convivial,  moral,  and  polit- 
ical. Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  by  far 
the  most  numeroiLs.  In  them  he  celebrates  bis 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and 
many  others,  who  were  perhaps  real  mistresses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he 
sings,  is  of  a  light  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  poets ; 
and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  suited  to 
the  "grata  protervitas"  of  his  Glycera.  The 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Maece- 
nas, and  other  illustrious  friends,  to  join  his 
social  board.  He  prepares  for  the  entertain- 
ment; he  provides  the  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic and  garlands  of  flowers^  and  he  celebrates 
the  happy  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with 
fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Many  of  these  con- 
vivial odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  some  of  them  perhaps  cannot  be  well  dis- 
criminated from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  are  frequently  re- 
minded  of  the  shortness  of  life,  ana  of  its  clo- 
sing scene— -sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral 
scope,  but  oflener  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the 
enjojrment  erf  the  present  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the 
uncertainihr  and  gloom  of  the  future.  In  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  poetry,  the  political  odes  of 
Horace  are  those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tatea,  like  so  many  of  the  others,  flrom  the  Greek ; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Roman  history,  they  afford  some  insight  into 
the  political  discussions  and  state  intrigues  of 
the  aay.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtlj  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  spirit  of 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  which  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  mildest  maxims  of  policy  are  inculcated 
amid  bursts  of  lyric  fhncy.  The  epodes  of 
Horace  maybe  considered  as  intermediate  com- 
positions between  his  odes  and  satires.  They 
are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  similar  topics  with  the  odes;  but  the  others 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  against  the  orator 
Cassius  Severus— the  poet  Msevius— and  Me- 
nas,  the  fVeedman  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who,  be- 
ing admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  inftimous 
during  the  civil  wars  by  alternately  deserting  the 
service  of  Pompey  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epode,  containing  the  praises  of  a  coun- 
try life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammatic  turn  fs 
given  at  the  conclusion''  by  putting  them  in  the 
momh  of  the  usurer  Alphius.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  satire  in  these  odes  is  coarse,  violent, 
and  persona],  resembling;  what  is  supposed  to 
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luiTe  beoi  the  atf  U  of  Um  UTectxTcs  of  Aichilo- 
chus  and  Lycambcs^  rather  than  that  delicate 
tone  of  reproof  and  irony  which  Horace  after- 
wards  adopted  id  his  own  satires.  Horace  has 
now  Wn  described  as  the  great  master  of  Ro- 
man lyric  poetry,  whether  amatoir,  convivial, 
or  moral  We  nave  still  to  consider  him  as  a 
satiric,  huraorons,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
his  odes)  he  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps 
equally  pleasing.  He  is  also  more  an  original 
|K)et  in  his  satires  than  in  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions. D.  Heinsius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and 
prolix  dissertation.  De  SaUrA  Moratiand,  has 

E Dinted  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
ave  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and 
satiric  dramas  or  the  Greeks.  If,  however^- we 
except  the  dramatic  form  which  he  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  general  resemblance  between  them  and 
those  productions  of  the  Greek  stage  which  are 
at  present  extant.  The  epistles  of  Horace  were 
written  by  him  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life 
than  his  satires,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
long  experience.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  them 
more  matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment, 
mildness,  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  own  in- 
ternal feelings,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection 
in  the  versi£ation.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistles  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  r  and,,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  his  tone  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  have  notthe  generality  of  some 
modem  epistles^  which  are  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  oif  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race ;  nor  of 
some  ancient  idyls,  where  we  are  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  retbrma- 
tioD  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderftd  facility, 
and  every  word  has  a  reference^  more  or  less 
remote,  to  his  circumstances^  feelmgs,  or  preju- 
dices. In  his  satires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
to  expose  vice  and  folly ;  but,  in  his  epistles,  he 
has  also  an  e^e  to  the  amendment  or  a  friend, 
on  whose  failing  he  gently  touches,  and  hints, 
perhaps,  at  their  correction.  The  celebrated 
work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Po- 
dicoy  which  was  written  about  the  year  739,  is 
usually  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
which  comprise,  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  book,  and  the  Ars  PoeHca, 
have  generallv  been  considered,  especially  by 
critics  themselves,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  productions.  Hurd  has  pronounced  them 
'the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writings;' 
and  of  the  Ars  Poetiea^  m  particular,  he  savs, 
'  that  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing,  to  be  gotten  l^  heart  by  every  young 
student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the 
greatest  masters  in  taste  and  composition  must 
finally  submit'  Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that,  *  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  manjr  claims 
to  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but  as  a  critic,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
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his  taste,  and  the  cztnt  and  rmfty  of  Uf 
knowledge,  that  a  body  of  critictsm  nughi  be  se- 
lected from  his  works,  more  perfisct  in  its  kind 
than  any  thing  which  antiquity  has  bcqneatbed 
us.'  SnH.mlug.'^Ond.  7Vsk4,  el.  10,  ▼.  49. 
-^Tbree  brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same 
birth,  who  fought  against  the  three  Cariatii. 
about  667  years  before  ChrisL  This  celebraied 
battle  was  foufht  between  the  hostile  camps  ci 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Roms^  and  en  their  suc- 
cess depended  the  victory.  In  the  first  attack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  the  only 
surviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to  valonr, 
obtained  an  honourable  trophy:  by  pretendiaff 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily  aepanted 
his  antagonists;  and,  in  attacking  them  one  by 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  As  he 
returned  victorious  to  Rome,  his  sister  reproach- 
ed him  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Chinatii^ 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marriage.  He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sBlcr. 
This  violence  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people;  he  was  tried,  and  capitally  oondenuMd. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  hx» 
favour ;  the  sentence  of  death  was  exchanged 
for  a  move  moderate,  but  more  ignominious 
punishment^  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pMS 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
of  the  ccmquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de  Mveuk  8^ 
c.  2B.^IAv.  1,  c.  91,  Ac^Dwnys.  BU.  3,  c  3. 
A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus.  During  the  eeremoi^  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  nis  son,  but  he  did  not 
forg;et  the  sacred  character  he  then  bore  ior  the 
feelings  of  a  parent,  and  continued  the  dedica- 
tion, tiher  ordering  the  body  to  be  buried.  Lav.  9L 

Blorcus,  the  general  or  3000  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia. 
Poly£en.A, 

HoRMisDAS,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  m  the  reign  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

HoRTBNsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  orator  Hortenaius,  whose  eloduence 
she  had  inherited  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14^000  women 
to  give  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  posses- 
sionSr  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hor- 
tensia  undertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  that  1000  of  her 
female  fellow-sufierers  eseuied  fh>m  the  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate.    Vai.  Metx.  8,  e.  3L 

HoRTEKSiA  Lex^  bv  €1.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  U.  C.  367.  It  ordered  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  whatever  was  enacted  oy  the  commons.  The 
nobility,  before  this  law  was  enacted,  had  claim- 
ed an  absolute  exemjp^ion. 

HoRTEKsius,  CL  This  celebrated  orator  was 
bom  in  the  year  640.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  Forum  was  at  the  early  age  or  nineteen— 
that  is,  in  669;  and  his  excellence,  says  Cice- 
fOf  was  immediately  acknowledged,  like  thai  of 
a  citatue  by  Phidias,  which  only  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  Tne  case  in  which 
he  first  appeared  was  of  considerable  responsi- 
bility for  one  so  young  and.inexperienced,  Deing 
an  accusation,  at  the  ia^ance  of  the  Romaa 
province  of  Africa,  against  its  governors  for  ra- 
pacity. It  was  heard  before  Scasvola  andCras^ 
sus,  as  judges— 4he  one  the  ablest  lawyer,  the 
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^lier  the  most  accomplished  speaker,  of  his  age ; 
and  the  yoimg  orator  had  the  good  fortune  to 
<>btain  their  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
who  were  present  at  the  trial.  His  next  plead- 
ing of  imoortance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes. 
king  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  even  sarpassea 
his  former  speech  for  the  Africans.  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him  for  several  years.  The 
imminent  perils  of  the  Social  war,  which  broke 
oat  in  663,  interrupted,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
business  of  the  Forum.  Hortensius  serred  in 
this  alarming  contest  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer, 
and  in  the  foUowmg  season  as  a  military  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-^tablishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  remmed  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
more  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
destined  from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  with- 
out a  rival.  Crassus,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
662,  hefore  the  troubles  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
Antony,  with  other  orators  of, inferior  note, 
perished  in  666.  during  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marius,  in  the  absence  of  Sylla. 
Sulpicius  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  firom  which 
he  was  not  recalled  until  the  return  of  Svlla  to 
Homeland  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
670.  Hortensius  was  thus  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor;  and  after  670,  with  none 
of  eniinence  l>ut  Cotta,  whom  also  he  sobn.  out- 
shone. His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
manner  was  preferred  to  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
gance of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  when  engaged 
in  a  cause  on  (he  same  side.  Cotta,  though  ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
Trhile  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero 
returned  th)m  his  qusestorship  in  Sicily,  in  679, 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  displayea 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tensius was  thus,  from  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirteen  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar ; 
and  bein^,  in  consequence,  engaged  during  that 
lon^  period,  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importance,  he  hoon  amassed  a  prodigious 
fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.  An  example  of 
splendour  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him  by 
ine  orator  Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned 
with  four  pillars  of-  Hymetiian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  Drought  to  Rome  in  his 
asdileahip,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  pillars 
of  foreign  marble  even  in  public  buildings. 
The  court  of  this  mansion  was  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxu- 
riance in  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
,lramt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  two  drink- 
ing-cups,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  (hat  he  was 
ashflimed  to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  thasame 
tastes  as  Crassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  contemporaries  in  magnificence.  His  man- 
sion stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  that  time  covered  with 'the 
houses  of  Lutatius  Catnlus,  iBmilius  Scaurus, 
Clodius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  Cssar.  The 
residence  of  Hortensius  was  adjacent  to  that 
of  Catiline :  and  thoiigh  of  no  great  extent,  it 
wastptendidlyfumiatied.  After  the  death  of  the 


orator,  it  was  iiihabitedby  Odavius  Ctesar,  aiiA 
formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  impenal  palacei 
which  increased  from  the  time  or  Augiuitas  to 
that  of  Nefo,  tffl  it  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Pal- 
atine Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hiUs.  Be- 
sides his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possessed 
sumpmons  villas  at  Tusculum,  fiauli,  and  Lau- 
renmm,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  givethe 
most  elegant  and  expensive  entertainments.  He 
had  frequently  peacocks  at  his  baw(b^  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augurad  feast,  and 
which,  saysyarro,were  more  conunendedby  the 
luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity  and  austerity. 
His  olive  plantations  he  issaid  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  important 
case  in  whichhe  was  engaged  along  with  Cicero, 
begged  that  he  would  change  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was  - 
obliged  to  go  to  the  countiyio  pear  wine  on  a 
fBYoxmttpiaUiimUf  which  grew  near  his  Tuscu- 
Ian  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his 
heir  found  not  less  than  IBJSOO  casks  of  wine  in 
his  cellar  after  his  death.  Besides  his  taste  fbr 
wine,  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
apassion  for  pictures  and  fishponds.  At  nis 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  nainter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous 
sum  of^a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seal,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  IacuIIus  and  Philippus 
in  the  extent  cf  his  fishponds,  wliidi  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  duMt 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  jPi*- 
cina  Mirabilis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades ;  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Baou, 
ne  generally  sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Putebli  to  "buy  flsh  for  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  nim  not  only  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  ofllcial 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  aedlle  in  679, 
praetor  in  682,  and  consul  two  years  afterwafda. 
The  wealth  and  dicpities  he  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  competition,  made  him  gradtially 
relax  from  that  assiduity  by  whieh  thej  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fkme  of^Cke- 
ro,  and  particularly  the  glory  ofnis  consulship, 
stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exertions.  But 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  degree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  C  icero  partly  accounts  for  this  de- 
cline, from  the  peciUiar  nature  and  genius  c^ 
his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asiatic,  whidh  flourished  in  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more 
florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  of 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  bril- 
liant thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions. 
This  glowing  style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient 
in  solidity  and  weight,  was  not  unsuitable  in  a 
young  man ;  and  being  farther  recommended 
by  a  beautiful  cadence  ofperioda,  met  with  the 
utnaost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  ad- 
vanced m  life,  did  not  pnme  his  exuberance, 
or  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury, 
and  glitter  of  phraseol^,  which  even  in  us 
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4MrMe*y«ai9,  Itad  oceagionaUj  ezcilcd  ridicule 
QT  diflfost  ainoDg  tfa£  graver  fathers  of  the 
aenatorml  (^der,  Seinff  toially  iBcoiudstentwith 
hbt  advanced  age  and  consular  dignity,  which 
required  something  more  serious  and  pompos- 
ed,  his  reputation  diminished  with  increase  of 
years ;  and  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
might  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  withered.    Besides,  from  his  declin- 
ing health  and  strength,  which  greatly  &iled 
in  his  latter  yeais,  he  may  not  have  been  able 
to  give  full  effect  lo  tbar  showy  species  of  rhet- 
oric in  which  ne  indulged.    A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  greatly  impaired 
his  power  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  be- 
came at  length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his 
end.  A  few  months,  however,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his 
nephew,  Messala,  who  was  accused  of  illegal 
canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.    So  un- 
&vonrable,  indeed,  yms  his  case  esteemed,  that 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortensius  had 
been  admired,  he  was  received,  on  enterinff  the 
theatre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
clamour  and  hisses,  which  were  the  more  re- 
marked, as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
ents, and  convinced  them,  that  had  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he 
would  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  his  most  celebrated  harangues  was 
that  against  the  Manilian  law,  which  vested 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and 
was  so  warmly  supported  by  Cicero.    That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  by  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which  tended  to 
restrain  the  iodulgence  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Horlensius's  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
his  speech  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
position and  habits  of  life.    He  declaimed,  at 
great  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re- 
quired splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  citizens.     He  lyequently  glanced  at  the 
luxury  of  the  consuls  themselves,  and  forced 
them  at  length,  by  his  eloquence  and  sarcastic 
declamation,  to  relinquish  their  scheme  of  do- 
mestic retrenchment.    The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, it  has  been  already  mentioned,  lost  part 
of  their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years, 
but  they  suffered  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper.    As  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in 
action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high 
fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  which 
be  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life. 
Although,  therefore,  his  orations  had  been  pre- 
served, they  would  have  given  us  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius ;  but 
even  this  has  been  denied  us,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  now  chiefly  trust  for  this  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unpre- 
judiced rival.    The  friendship  and  honourable 
competition  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animosities  of  -fis- 
chines  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  great  orators 
of  Greece.     It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius 
that  Cicero  was  chosen  one  of  the  college  of  Au- 
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gum— «  senrioe  of  which  his  psfified  Tuutt 
ever  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeable  recol- 
lection.— La  a  few  of  his  letters,  indeed,  writtoi 
during  the  despondency  of  his  exile,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  uortensias  had  been  instnimea- 
tal  m  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  cagroasing 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  but  this 
mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  Horten- 
sius, though  originally  he  haa  advised  him  lo 
yield  to  the  storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  influ- 
ence of  which  he  was  possessed.    Hortensius 
also  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  feeling 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  was  s£ill  more 
creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  him- 
self, and  yet  oltimatelf  forced  him  frtim  the  su- 
premacy.   Such  havmg  been  their  sentiments 
of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oratoric 
talents  ample  justice — representing  him  as  en- 
dued with  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  to 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  imagination 
was  fertile—nis  voice  was  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious—his demeanour  dign^ed — ^his  laAgoage 
rich  and  elegant— his  acquaintance  with  lueri- 
tnre  extensive.   Soprodigioos  was  his  memory, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recollected 
every  word  he  had  mediuiled,  and  every  aa- 
tence  of  his  adversary's  oration,  even  to  the 
titles  igid  documents  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port the  case  against  him— a  &calty  whidti 
greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happy  art  of  reca- 
pitulating the  substance  of  what  had  been  said 
bv  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself.  He  also  origin- 
ally possessed  an  indefatigable  application ;  and 
scarcelya  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  spe&k 
in  the  Forum,  or  exercise  himself  in  forensic 
studies  or  preparation.    But,  of  all  the  varions 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  in 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
subject.    Cicero  only  reproaches  him,  and  that 
but  slightly,  with  showing  more  study  and  ait 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Macrobius,  that  he 
was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contemporaries,  on 
account  of  his  affected  gestures,    m  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motjoo,  whence 
he  was  often  attacked  by  nis  adversaries  in  the 
Forum  for  resembling  an  actor  ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  he  received  from  his  opponent  the 
appellation  of  Diowysia,  which  was  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.    £sop  and  Ros- 
cius  frequently  attends  his  pleadings,  to  catch 
his  geistures,  and  imitate  them  on  the  stage. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  acticm,  that  it 
was  commonly  said  that  ii  could  not  be  determi- 
ned whether  people  went  to  hear  or  to  see  him. 
Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  nut  on  bis 
dress  with  the  most  studied  care  ana  neatness. 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  atti- 
tudes, but  also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  his 
gown  before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  issue 
forth  to  the  Forum ;  and  to  have  taken  no  les 
care  in  arranging  them,  than  in  moulding  the 
periods  of  his  discourse.    He  so  tucked  up  his 
gown,  that  the  folds  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care,  by  means  of  a 
knot  artfully  tied,  snd  concealed  in  the  plies 
of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  carelessly 
around  him.    Macrooius  also  records  a  story 
of  his  instituting  an  action  of  dama^^es  against 
a  person  who  had  jostled  him,  while  walking 
in  this  elaborate  dress,  and  had  raffled  his  toea, 
when  he  was  about  to  appear  in  public  with 
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lus  dnpeiy  a^jnaled  according  to  the  happiest 
antmgement— an  anecdote  which,  whether  true 
or  &lse,  shows  bv  its  currency  the  opinion  en- 
tertaiaed  of  his  finical  attention  to  every  thing 
that  concerned  the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the 
gracefolness  of  his  figure  and  attitudes.  He 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoriferous  waters,  and 
daily  peifmned  himself  with  the  most  precious 
essences.  This  too  minute  attention  to  his  per- 
son, and  to  gesticulation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  Uemish  in  his  oratorical  character ; 
and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct,  was 
his  practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  of  the 
causes  in  which  he  was  emplgyed — a  practice 
which  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to 
the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome ;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
dure under  which  they  were  administered. 

HosTiA,  the  daughter  of  Hostius  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  P^pertius  under  the  name  of 
Cynthea.  ^ 

Hoancs  Hoamjus,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  intrepid  behaviour  in  a  battle.    Dionys.  Bal. 

HtacintbUj  an  annual  solemnitjr  at  Amy- 
else,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
Anollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
wbich  time  the  people  did  not  adorn  their  hair 
with  garlands  dunng  their  festivals,  nor  eat 
bread,  but  fed  only  upon  sweetmeats.  They 
did  not  even  sing  paeans  in  honour  of  Apollo,  or 
observe  any  of  the  solenmities  which  were  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  number  of  difierent  exhi- 
bitions. The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
joy,  and  immense  numbers  of  victims  were  of- 
fered on  the  altars  of  Apcdlo,  and  the  votaries 
liberaUy  entertained  their  friends  and  slaves. 
During  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
eager  to  be  present  at  the  games,  ana  the  city 
Was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
MUken,  ^.—Ond.  Met,  10,  v.  219.— Pattx.  3,  c. 
1  and  19. 

HmaopBdnu,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens, 
called  euro  Tov  ^of€w  viaip,  from  carrying  water. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and 
Ogyges. 

Htginu8,  C.  Jul.,  a  grammarian,  one  of  the 
Areedmen  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  native,  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  some,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  library  of  mount  Pa- 
latine, and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
the  liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
tholc^cal  history,  which  he  called  fables,  and 
Poeiican  AUronoTtUeon,  besides  treatises  on  the 
cities  of  Italy,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Tfmans,  a  book  on  agricul- 
ture, commentaries  on  Virgil,  the  lives  ofrreat 
^en,  &c  now  lost.  The  best  edition  of  Hygi- 
nw  is  that  of  Munkerus,  2  vols.  8vo.  Amst. 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
niniUated.  and  their  incorrectness  and  their  bad 
latinity,  nave  induced  some  to  suppose  that  they 
■are  spurious.    Sweton,  ds  Gram. 

Htlujs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
Jho,  soon  alter  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  bv  the 
^^of  Eurysthens,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Pelopcimesga,   The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 


ception to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  J3esB£lai^ 
and  marched  against  Euiystheus.  H^jw  vh- 
tained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some 
time  afler,  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  HeracLdse,  and  was  killed  in 
single  combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vid.  HBradida^  Herotdes,  HerodaL  7,  c  90i, 
dtc.— iS^a*.  9.  Fui.PartIII. 

Hf  FERBOREi.     Vid,  Part  L 

Hyperideb,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  long  the  rival  of  De- 
mosthenes. His  father's  name  was  GUtucippua. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  After  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  country,  he  cut  off  his  tongue.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antipater,  B.  C.  32^.-  Only 
one  of  his  numerous  orations  remains,  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  U 
is  said  that  Hyperides  once  defended  the  cour- 
tesan Phrjme,  who  was  accused  of  inipiety ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  his  eloquence  inenectual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  his  client,  upon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  ner  beauty, 
acquiUed  ner.  PhU.  in  DemosL — Cic,  in  Orak 
1,  &c.^QiivntU.  10,  &c. 

Hypsicratea,  the  wife  of  Mithiidates.  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  ne  fled  before  Pompey.    PUU,  in  Pomp, 

Htpsicrates,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage. This  history  was  saved  firom  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  translated  into  Qreek. 

Htstaspes,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of 
the  Achaemenides.  His  fathers  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  after 
the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ctesias,  that  he  wisned  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  car- 
ried him,  as  reported,  slipped  the  cord  with 
which  he  was  suspended  in  ascending  the  moush 
tain,  and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hystaspes  wasthe 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  ana  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia ;  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  particularlv  in  Persia.  Darius  iscalled 
ajfstanpes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  distinguish 
him  from  bis  rojral  successors  of  thesame  name. 
Herodot,  1,  c.  909, 1 5,  c.  83.— CSftfiioi.  rragm. 


IamblIcds,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  his  follow 
ers,  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  a  treatise 
against  Porphyry's  letters  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Eg3rptians,  &c.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

Iamiojb,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  Ai>ollo,  who 
received  the  gift  of  prcphecy  from  nis  father, 
which  remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus,  6, 
c.2. 

Iarchas,  and  Jarchas,  a  celebrated  Indiaa 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  fiunous  Ibr 
their  power  of  restoriiw  old  men  to  the  hkxna 
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iDd  Tigoar  of  TOoth,  according  to  the  tnditioDs 

JlMN.    Vid,  Pan.  IIL 

bu,  a  poem  of  the  poet  CaUimadras.  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  the  in^ratitade  or  his  papil 
Che  poet  ApoUonios.  Ovid  Iob  also  written  a 
poem  whicn  bears  the  same  name,  and  which, 
m  the  same  satirical  language,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  Uyginas,  the  supposed  hero  of  the  com- 
position.   SuidAs. 

Ibt cos.  a  lyric  poet  of  Rheginm,  about  540 
Tears  berore  Christ  He  was  murdered  by  rob- 
ben,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
Che  assistance  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment flew  over  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murderers  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of 
them  observed  some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  said 
Co  his  companions,  ««  i0wcov,  uitKoi  icoftrnv^ 
ikert  art  the  birds  that  are  conscious  of  the 
dtaik  of  tbyeus.  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 

51e ;  the  assassins #ere seized  and  tortured,  and 
ley  confessed  their  guilt.    Cic,  Thm.  4,  c.  43. 

lociuB.  Horace  writes  to  him,  1  od,  29^  and 
ridicules  him  for  abandoning  me  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  the  muses  for  militaiy  employ- 
ments. 

IcETAS,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  B.  C.  340. 
C.  Nep.  iff  T%m, 

L.  Iciuos,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Avendne 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to  build  houses 

upon.    Liv.   3,  c.  54. II.  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
against  the  Roman  senate.    He  took  an  active 

Srt  in  the  management  of  affairs  after  the  mnr- 
r  of  Virginia. 

Idanthyrsus,  a  powerful  king  of  Scythia, 
who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  the  1st,  king  of  Persia.  This  refusal 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  Darius  marched  against  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  He  was  defeated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  inglorious  cam- 
paign.   SPrab.  13. 

iDdMENBOs,  succeeded  )iis  father  Deuca1i(m 
on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
'Greeks  to  the  Trojan  wai^  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
nahy  of  the  enemy.  At  his  return,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
ture first  presented  itself  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  was  no  other  than  his  son,  who 
came  to  congratulate  his  fhther  upon  his  safe 
return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promise  to 
the  god,  and  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  ncnfice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  suMects,  that  he  lefl  Crete,  and  migrated 
in  quest  ore  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
founded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
he  called  Selentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  a^,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfhction  of  see- 
ing his  new  kmgdom  flourish  and  his  subjects 
happy.  According  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of 
tifw^awi,  V.  1S17,  Idomeneus,  during  his 
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absence  in  the  Trqjan  war,  intnuted  tbe  i 
agemeai  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucoa,  to  whom 
he  promised  his  dau^ter  Clisithere  in  marriafe 
at  his  return.  Lencos  strengthened  tiimii^if  on 
the  throne  of  Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  re- 
turn, found  it  impossible  to  expel  the  usorper. 
Ovid,  Mel,  13,  V.  358.— li^fm.  93.— Ahmt. 
JU.  11.  Ac  Od.  19.— Pa«j.  5,  c.  25.— Kwy. 
J5i».3,v.ia2. 

ImuEDs,  tbe  son  of  Euromus  of  Caria,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  Mausoliis,  and 
invaded  Cyprus.    Diod.  16. — JPo2y««k  6L 

Ignattds,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  during  a 
persecution,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings  were  let- 
ters to  the  Ephesians,  Romans,  Ac.,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  oivinity  of  Christ,  and  the  proprie^ 
of  the  episcopal  order,  as  superior  to  priests  and 
deacons.  Tne  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Oxon,  in  8vo.  1708. 

luA,  or  Rhsa.     Vid.  Part  HI 

luAQi  Lddi,  games  instimted  by  Augustus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Th^  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  same  as  the  Trojam  Utdi  and  the 
Aetia ;  and  Virgil  says  they  were  celeibraled  by 
.£neas.  During  these  games  were  exhibited 
horseraces  and  gynmastic  exercises.  Vtrg.JBm. 
3,  V.  980. 

Iliis,  acelebrated  poem,  composed  by  Homer, 
upon  Uie  Trojan  war.  It  delineates  the  wrath 
or  Achilles,  and  all  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  Greeks,  tram  the  refusal  of  that  hero  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  of  batUe.  It  finished  at  the 
death  of  Hector,  whom  Achilles  had  sacrificed 
to  the  shades  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  ft  is  di- 
vided into  24  books.     Vid,  Hcmerus, 

Ilus.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks,  paiticn- 
larly  the  Argives,  fVom  king  Inachns. 

Inachidje,  the  name  of  the  eifht  first  s 
sors  of  Inachus  on  the  throne  of  Ai^gos. 

InAa,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated 
yearly  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  also  ofiered  to  Ibo 
atMegara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped, 

under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. Another  in 

Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was  usual 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into 
a  pond,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of 
prosperity ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  waters,  they  were  inauspicious  and  very 
unlucky. 

IntapherneSj  one  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men who  conspired  a^inst  Smerdis,  who  usurp- 
ed the  crown  of  Persia.  He  was  so  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fomented 
seditions  against  Darius,  who  had  been  raind 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  king  had  ordered  him  and  all  his 
family  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
compassion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 
permitted  her  to  redeem  fVom  death  any  one  of 
her  relations  whom  she  pleased.  She  obodned 
her  brother ;  and  when  the  king  expressed  his 
astonishment  because  she  preferred  him  to  her 
husband  and  children,  she  replied,  that  she 
could  procure  another  husband,  and  children 
likewise:  but  that  she  could  never  have  ano- 
ther brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  were 
dead.  ,  Intaphemes  was  put  to  death.  BtrodtiL 

iNTiaajDc,  a  supreme  magiatnte  at  Rome, 
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nrlio  «M  nttrnsled  w jth' the  can  of  the  g<nrom- 
meai  after  the  death  of  a  king,  till  the  election 
of  another.  This  ofllce  was  exercised  by  the 
senators  alone,  and  none  c<mtinaed  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Pln> 
tardi.  only  13  hoars.    lAv,  1,  c  n.-^Dionfs. 

loiau,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  ss  that 
called  Heracleia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assisted  him 
in  conqoering  the  hy;dra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  called  I<^ion, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monmnent  of 
Amphitryon^  and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who 
was  baried  in  Sardinia.  Tnese  monuments 
were  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
dayoftheliestiyaL 

Ion.  Vid.  limes  and  lonia^  Part  I.~A  trar 
gic  poet  of  Chios.  He  began  to  exhibit,  Olvmp. 
Lxxxn.  3,  B.  C.  451.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
forty.  Bentley  has  eoUected  the  names  of 
eleven.  The  same  great  critic  has  also  shown 
that  this  Ion  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
distmct  from  Ion  Isphesius,  a  mere  beggin? 
rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  dec,  and  several  works  in 
prose.  Like  Euripides,  he  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chian  pottery.  We  gather  from 
a  joke  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
cne  of  his  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  Pax,  B.  C.  419. 

lONBB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

IdpBON,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  whose  plavs 
he  was  suspected  of  exhioiting  as  his  own.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  being  the 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Rana  was 
composed ;  for  Sophocles,  Eahi>ide8,  and  Aga- 
thoQ  were  then  dead.  lophon  is  said  to  hate 
contended  against  his  fhther,  with  much  ho- 
nour to  himself  as  a  dramatist  He,  too.  is  the 
soQ  who  is  reported  to  have  brought  the'  un- 
successful charge  of  dotage  against  the  age  of 
Sophocles.     Vid.,Sopkod€$. 

joRNANDBs,  an  historian  who  wrote  on  the 
Goths.    He  died  A.  D.  560. 

JosftpBUS  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
in  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of 
Judsn.  When  the  city  surrendered  there  were 
found  not  less  than  40,000  Jews  slain,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amounted  to  12,000.  Jose- 
phus  saved  his  life  by  flyine  into  a  cave,  where 
40  of  his  countrymen  had  also  taken  refuge. 
He  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suicide  -, 
and  what  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one 
another,  Joaephos  fortunately  remained  the 
last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  the  h»tory  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  first 
in  Syriac.  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Greek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Titus,  that 
he  aathenticated  it  by  j^lacing  his  signature  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twentjr  books,  containingthe  history 
of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  in  some  places  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
m  the  Ociiptttiee.    fle  also  wrote  two  books  to 


defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greafeil 
enemv;  besides  an  account  of  his  own  Sfe,  doc* 
Josephus  has  been  admired  for  his  lively  and 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  exprea- 
sions,  the  exacmess  of  lus  aescnptions,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical  to  the  Christians,  vet  ne 
has  commendled  our  Saviour  so  warmly^  toat  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A.  D.  93,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  9  vols, 
fol.  Oxon.  1730,  and  Havercamp's,  9  vols.  ioL 
Amst  1896,-  SiieUmin  Vtsp.  &c. 

JovUmus,  (Flavins  Claudius,)  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Bome  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re» 
fused  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  lus  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  emperor  \  but  they  removed 
his  groundless  apprehensions;  and,  when  they 
assured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian- 
itv,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
aavantageous  treaty  with  the  Persians,  agaiosi 
whom  Julian  was  marched  with  a  victorious 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  aiul  twentv 
days  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  his 
bed  suffocated  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
bad  been  b'ghted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  intemperance.  He  burned 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.    Marcellin, 

IpmcRATBs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  Aom  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of 
Thrace,  by  whom  be  had  a  son  called  Mnes- 
fheus,  and  died  380,  B.  C.  When  he  was 
once  reproached  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
he  observed,  that  he  would  be  Ihe  first  of  his 
family,  but  tnat  his  detractor  would  be  the  last 
of  his  own.     C.  Nep.  in  EpMc, 

Iphig&nIi.     Vid.  Part  111. 

Ifhitos,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  (^Praxonides,  in 
the  age  of  Lycuj^s.  He  re-established  the 
Olympic  games  3%  years  after  their  institution 
by  Hercules,  or  about  884  years  before  Ihe  Chris- 
tian era.  This  epoch  is  fhmous  in  chronological 
historv,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  obscuri^.  Paierc.  1,  c.  8.— • 
Pans.  5,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  III. 

iRENJBua,  a  native  of  Qreece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  m  France.  'He 
wrote  on  different  subjects :  but  aswhat  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  ne  composed  in  that 
language,  and  not  in  Qreek.  Fragments  of  his 
works  m  Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  his  sfyle  was  simple,  though  clear 
and  often  animated.  His  opmions  concerning 
the  soul  are  curious.  He  suffered  mar^dom, 
A.  D.  909.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1709. 

Irua,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
commissions  of  Penelope'ssniters.  When  Ulys- 
ses returned  home,  disguised  in  abeggar's  dress. 
Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  ana 
even  challeng|ed  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  poverty  ori^ates  the 
proverb  fro  fwuperiar.  Homer,  Od. \y,\  and 
85.— Opuf.  Trid.  3,  el.  7,  v.  49. 

Mdas,  a  Spartan  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city,  stripped  himself  aaked^ 
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mA^  Willi  c  fpeor  and  wwoH,  engaged  the  ene- 
aqF«  Be  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  for  hie 
'MdottVi    PM, 

IsjEDS,  I.  an  orator  of  Chalcjs,  in  Enbcaai  who 
eame  to  Athens,  and  beeame  there  the  papil  of 
Lyaiaa,  and  aoon  after  the  master  of  Demoe- 
tbenea.  Ten  of  his  slzty-fonr  orations  are  ex- 
tant.   Jw9.  3,  T.  74.— P^.  dt  10  Oral.  Dem, 

VL  Another  Greek  orator,  who  came  to 

Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observes,  that  he  al- 
wavs  spoke  extempore,  and  wrote  with  elegance, 
unlaboured  ease,  and  ereat  correctness. 

bcBSNu,  an  annuu  festival  at  Olympia,  in 
honour  of  Ischenns,  the  grandson  ofMercury 
and  Hierea.  who,  in  time  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  Olympia. 

isDBGiBRDn,  a  king  of  Persia,  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Arcadius  guardian  to  Theodosius 
the  Second.    He  died  in  his  Slst  year,  A  D. 

4oa 

Uu,  certain  festivals  observed  in  honour  of 
bis.  which  continued  nine  days.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
096.  They  were  introduced  again,  about  900 
years  after,  by  Commodns. 

biDOans,  I.  a  native  of  Ghafax,  in  the  age  of 
Pt<demy  Lagns.  who  wrote  some  historical  trea- 
tises, b^des  a  description  of  Parthia. II.  A 

disciple  ofChrysostom,  called  Pe^iMuito  from 
his  living  in  figypt-  Of  his  epistles  9013  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  with  conci: 


conciseness  and 
el^ance.   The  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1^ IIL  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  snmamed 
JBkswilensU,  His  works  have  been  edited,  fol. 
de  Brenl,  Paris,  1601. 

IsMfiNiAS,  I.  a  Theban  bribed  b^  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes,  that  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  Uie  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
states  from  assisting  Lacedaemon,  against  which 
Xerxes  was  engaged  in  a  war.  Paus.  3,  c.  9. 
— -n.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 
an  embassy  by  his  countrjrmen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  the  kind's  presence  without  pros- 
trating themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doing  an  action  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  to  his  country.  When 
he  was  introduced  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  the  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  submissive  homage, 
and  Ismenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch.  , 

IsdcRATBs,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Theo- 
doras, a  rich  musical  instrument-maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  taught  in  the  school  of  Gtor- 
gias  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  Isocrates 
was  prevented  by  an  unconquerable  timidity 
from  speaking  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence  at  Athens,  whei^ 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  number,  charac- 
ter, and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immense 
riches  whiclL»he  amassed.  He  was  intimate 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  regularly  corre- 
Bponded  with  him;  and  to  his  familiarity  with 
that  monarch  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  few  peacefhl  vears  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  now- 
wr,  displeased  Isocrates;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Atheoiana  at  Oheronsea  ha^  such  an  effect  upon 
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hw  tpirita,  that  he  did  not  anrvm  Ob  dng 
of  hia  coontty,  but  died,  after  he  had  baan 
days  without  taking  aj^aliment.  in  the  99ih 
year  of  his  age,  about  338  years  oefore  Cliris. 
bocraces  has  always  been  much  admired  for  the 
sweemess  and  graceftil  simplicity  of  ham  a^e, 
for  the  harmony  of  his  expressions,  and  tbe  d^ 
nityofhiBhmguage.  Theconductof  the  Athe- 
nians against  Socrates  highly  diseased  him, 
and.  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  unpopularity 
of  that  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  monraiug 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  of  his  orations 
are  extant.  Isocrates  was  honoured  ailer  death 
with  a  braxen  statue  by  Timotheus.  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  The 
best  editions  or  laocrates  are  that  of  Batiie,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Cantab.  1729,  and  that  of  Augur,  3 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1789.  Plul,  dt  10  OraL  Ac 
Cic.  OraJL  90  di  Hv,  9,  c.  196.  in  BruL  c.  ISl 
d£  Oral.  9,  c.  ^^Q^UMUiU.  9,  dbc.— />alcrc  1, 
c.  16. 

IsTBMiA,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks, 
which  received  their  name  from  the  Isthnus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Melicerta.  They 
were  interrupted  after  they  had  been  oelehnted 
with  great  regularity  durmg  some  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstituted  them  in  honovr  of 
Neptune,  whom  he  publicly  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  third,  or  ladi- 
er  fifth  year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
that  even  a  public  calamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebration.  YThen  Corinth  was  destrofed 
bv  Mummius,  the  Roman  genera],  thej  were. 
observed  with  the  usual  solenmitv,  and  the 
Sicvonians  were  entrusted  with  the  soperin- 
tenaence,  which  had  been  before  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  The  years 
were  reckoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  as  among  the  Romans  fixnn  the 
consular  government  Pom,  1,  c.  44,  L  9;  c 
1  and  9.— PZtw.  4,  c.  b.-^PhU,  ta  T%a. 

ItIlus.    Vid,  Part  HI. 

JoBA,  I.  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  fiivoar- 
ed  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Cssar.  He 
defeatedCurio,  whom  Ca»r  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalla  he  joined  bis 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  totally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  himself  with  Pe- 
treins,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and  he 
adversity.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, of  which  S&ilust  was  the  first  governor. 
Phd.  in  Pcmp,  <f  C€es,--Plor^  4,  c  19L— iShwl 
in  C<BS.  c.  35.-->I>um.  41.— JMUa,  1,  c.  6L— 
Libcan,  3,  Ajc.—Casar.  de  BtU.  Cw.  9.—/^ 

terc.  9.  c.  54. 11.  The  second  of  that  name 

was  tne  son  of  Juba  the  First  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  Caesar.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Romans  by  the  courteousness  of  his  manners, 
and  Augustus  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving 
him  in  marriage  Cleopati^it,  the  daughter  of  .^ 
tony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed.  Juba  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  oAen  qfooted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  bat  of  which 
only  a  few  fWigments  remain.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  the  antiq[iiiiies  of 
Assyria,  chieflf  collected  fhan  Berana.  B» 
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aides  these,  he  composed  some  treatises  upon 
the  dnnia,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of 
animals,  painting,  grammar,  dec.  now  lost 
Sirad.  17.— Sbec<.  tn  Col.  96.— P^wk  5,  c.  25  and 
33.— IMon.  51,  &c. 

JvooRTBA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasta- 
bal,  the  brother  of  Miciosa.  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  sons  of  Alassinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  edacated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiemp^ ;  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspiring  disposition,  he  sent  him  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
his  children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated ;  Ju- 
gartha  showed  himselrbraveand  active,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  seneraL  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  bis 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved 
fatal  to  the  children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiemp- 
sal,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well-grounded  com- 
plaints of  Adherbal,  but  Juffurtha*s  gold  prevail- 
ed among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  CseclUus  MeteUus  was  at 
last  sent  against  Juguriha,  and  his  fimmess  and 
success  soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  among  his  savage  neighbours 
for  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
teUus, and  fought  with  equal  success.  Jugurtha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed' assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  after  car- 
lying  on  a  war  of  five  ytears.  lie  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  drageed 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius.  Ue 
was  afterwards  nut  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  or  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jugurthia  have  been  immortal- 
ized bf  the  pen  of  Sallust  SaUust.  in  Jug.— 
F%or.  3,  c.  1.— Paterc.  2,  c.  10.  Ac.— PZtt^.  in 
Mar.  and  Syll, — Eutrop.  4,  c.  3. 

JoLiA  Lex,  prima  de  provinciiSj  by  J.  Csesar, 
A.  U.  C.  691.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece ;  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judges ;  that  the  governors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province ;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  accept  of  a  golden  crown,  unless  they  were 
honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  that  no 
supreme  commander  should  go  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  army,  or 
engage  in  a  war,- without  ihe  previous  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people. Another,  de  SwnptibTiSyVi  the  age 

of  Augustus.  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  the  dies  vrofesti,  or  dvrs  appointed  for 
the  transaction  or  business,  to  300  sesterces ;  on 
common  calendar  festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 
births,  dee.  to  1000.— Another,  de  pravinciis^ 
by  J.  Caesar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no 
pretorian  province  should  be  held  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 

years. Another,  called  also  Campana  agra- 

m,  by  the  same,  A,  XJ.  C.  691.  It  required 
that  all  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  rented 
according  to  the  estimation  of  the  state,  should 
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be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  th« 
members  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  confirm,  and  protect, 
that  law. ^Another,  de  civiiaUf  by  L.  J.  Cae- 
sar. A.  U.  C.  664.  It  rewarded  with  the  name 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
during  the  civil  wars,  had  remained  the  con- 
stant friends  of  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  fVee  denizens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes. Another,  de  judicibuSj  by 

J.  Csesar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be' cho- 
sen fVom  the  richest  people  in  every  eentiury^  al- 
lowing the  senators  and  knights  in  the  number, 

and  excluding  the  tribuni  ararii. Another, 

de  ambitUf  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi- 
cit measures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  eomitia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  amoltion  and  bribery  of 

J.  Caesar. Another,  by  Augustus,  de  adulU" 

rio  andvudicUid.  It  punished  adultery  with 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
forced by  Domitian.    Juvenal.   Sat.  2,  v.  30, 

alludes  to  it. Another,  called  also  Pavid^  or 

Pajfia  Poppcea,  which  was  the  same  as  the  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  bv  the  consuls  Papius  and 

Poppaeaus,  A.  U.  C.  762. Another,  de  mart- 

tandis  ordiwibus,  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matnmony,  of  a 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishment 
on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  and  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marry wilh  the  liberHni^  or  chilaren  of  those 
that  had  been  liberti^  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  Uz  ma- 

rita. Another,  de  magestate^  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  aoua  et  ignis  inter didio  all 
such  as  were  found  guilty  of  the  crimen  majes- 
tatiSf  or  treason  against  the  state. 

JuLu,  I.  a  daughter  of  J.  Caesar,  by  Cornelia, 
famous  for^her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Com.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
GreaL  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  fViendship  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son-in-law;  and  her  sodden  death  in  child-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
ship, and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  PhU. 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony. III.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Caesar,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  waspublicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew. IV.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  ge- 
nius, and  debaucheries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Marcellus ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
Inucheries  so  disgasted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  from  the  court  of  the  emperor ;  and  Au- 
gustus, informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
mfamy,  banished  her  from  his  sight,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  was  starved  to  death,  A.  D.  14, 
oy  order  of  Tiberias,  who  had  succeeded  to 

Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.    PUU. V. 

A  daughter  of  tne  emperor  Titus. VI.  A 

daughter  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  who 
married  Lepidus,  and  was  banished  for  her  li- 
centiousness.  ^VII.  A  daughter  of  Germani- 
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ensiad  Agrippina,  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
A.  D.  17.  one  married  a  senator  called  M. 
Tinncios,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  enjoved  the 
most  unbounded  favours  in  the  court  of  ner  bro- 
ther Caligula,  who  is  accused  of  being  her  first 
seducer.  She  was  banished  by  Caligula  on 
suspicion  of  conspiracv.  Claudius  recalled  her : 
but  she  was  soon  after  oanished  by  the  powerful 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  and  put  to  death  about 
the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Seneca,  as  some  sup- 
p06e,was  ban  ished  to  Corsica  for  having  seduced 

ner. VIII.  A  celebrated  woman,  bom  fti 

Phoenicia.  She  is  also  called  Domna.  She  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  study  of  geometry  and  philo- 
sophv,  Ac.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
much  by  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Severus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  this  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple.  She  is  even 
said  to  have  conspired  against  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  die&uchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  vir- 
tue. Her  influence,  after  the  death  of  Severus, 
was  for  some  time  productive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  between  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors. Geta  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  Caracalla,  and  Julia  was  even 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  she  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  his  brother's 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  when  her  ambi- 
tious viiews  were  defeated  by  Macrinas,  who 
aspired  to  the  einpire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Cfaracalla. 

JuLilNus,  a  son  of  Julius  Cbnstantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bora  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brothers  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
fication of  all  seasual  pleasures.  Julian  was  some 
time  afler  appointed  over  Gaul,  with  the  title  of 
Ceesar,  by  Conslans,  and  there  he  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  victories  he  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  His  mildness,  as  well  as  his  conde- 
scension, gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  when  Constans,  to  whom  Julian  was  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
his  forces  to  ^o  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  ^  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  Con- 
stans. They  even  compelled  Julian  by  threats 
and  entreaties  to  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  and  of  Augustus ;  and  the  death 
of  Constans,  which  soon  afler  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
361.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  publicly  disavowed  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  all 
Ae  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  This  change  of  re- 
ligious omnion  was  attributed  to  the  austerity 
with  whicn  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity; or,  according  to  others,  to  the  literary 
conversation  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, therefore,  Julian  has  been  called 
AposUUe.  After  he  had  made  his  public  entry  at 
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Constantinople,  be  determined  to  contiDii^thr 
Persian  war,  and  check  those  barbarians  who 
had  for  60  years  derided  the  indolence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  When  he  had  crosned  the 
Tigris  he  burned  his  fleet,  and  advanced  with 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  country.  But  the 
country  of  Assyria  had  been  left  desolate  by  the 
Persians,  and  Julian,  without  com  or  proTisioiB, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  As  he  could  not  convey 
his  army  again  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  marching  up  the  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imitating  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks.  As  he  advanced  through 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  officers  of  Sapor, 
the  kinff  of  Persia  *,  but  an  engagement  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  deadly  woond  as 
he  animated  his  soldiers  to  battle,  fie  expired 
the  following  night,  the  27th  of  June,  A.  D,363; 
in  the  32d  jrear  of  his  age.  His  last  moments 
were  spent  in  a  conversation  with  a  philosopher 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  he  hreith- 
ed  his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  sudaenness  of  his  death.  Ju- 
lian's character  has  been  admired  by  some  and 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malevolence  of  his 
enemies  arises  from  his  apostacv.  He  was  mo- 
derate in  his  successes^mercifm  to  his  enemio, 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  was  frosal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  himself  on  a 
skin  spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  reading 
or  writings  and  issued  early  from  nis  tent  to  pay 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  pa.ssedtb  rough Antioeh  in  his  Persian 
expedition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  offend- 
ed at  his  religious  sentiments,  ridiculed  his  per- 
son,  and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  verses.  The 
emperor  made  use  of  the  same  arms  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescended  to  expose  them  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  debauche- 
ries in  a  humoroas  work ;  which  he  called  Miso- 
pogon,  OT beard-hater.  He  was  buried  at  Tarsus, 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  military  character. 
BcxSides  his  Misopogon,  he  wrote  the  hi^ory  of 
Gaul.  He  also  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  besides,  there  are  now  extant  sixty- 
four  letters  on  various  subjects.  His  Cspsars  is 
the  most  fainotis  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  Constantine.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  author  severely  at- 
tacks the  venerable  character  of  M^  Aurdius, 
whom  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  pattem ; 
and  speaks  in  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  lanciuage 
of  his  relation  Constantine.  It  has  been  obseiv- 
ed  of  Julian ,  that,  like  Cssar,  he  eouTd  employ 
at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Span- 
heim,  fol.  Lips.  1696  -,  and  of  the  Ceesars,  that 
of  Heusin^er,  8vo.  >Gotha5,  1741.  Jutum.— 
Socrat. — EvjLrop. — A7Km. — lAban,  4tc. 

JuLii,  a  family  of  Alba,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Romulus,  where  th^  soon  rose  to  the  great- 
est honours  of  the  state.  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus were  of  this  family;  and  it  was  said,  per- 
haps through  flattery,  that  they  were  lineally  de- 
scended from  £neas,  the  founder  of  Lariniuia. 

JOlids  Cjbsar,  L  Vid.  C««r.— IL  A^ 
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n>la,  ft  goTenor  of  Britain,  A.  C.  80,  who  first 
discoirered  that  Britain  was  an  island bysailing 
round  it.  His  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacilus, 
has  written  an  account  of  his  life.     Tacit,  in 

Agric IIL  Obsequens.  a  Latin  writer,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  214.  The  best  edition  of  his 
book,  de  prodigiis.  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  8vo. 

L.  Bat.  172a IV.  S.  a  praBtor,  &c     Cic. 

ad  Her.  2,  c.  13. V.  Solinus,  a  writer.  Vid. 

Solinus, ^VL  Titianus,  a  writer  in  the  a^e 

of  Diocletian.  His  son  became  famons  for  ms 
oratorical  powers,  and  was  made  preceptor  in 
the  family  of  Maximintis.  Julias  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  ail  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitated 
(he  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  for  which  he 

was  called  the  ape  of  his  age. VII.  Con- 

stantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
killed  at  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  ^ared  his 

fete. .VIII.    PoUux.   Vid.   PoUuz. ^IX. 

Proculus,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
his  countrymen,  after  Romulus  had  disappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.    Julius  was  believed.- 

Plut.   in  Rom.— Ovid. X.  Floras.      Vid. 

Florus. XL  L.  Caesar,  a  Roman  consul. 

uncle  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.  He  died  as  he  was  putting  on 
his  shoes.— ^-Xn.  Maximinus,  a  Thracian, 
who,  from  a  shepherd,  became  an  emperor  of 
Rome.     Vid.  MuximiTVus. 

luLus,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
^neas.  Vid.  Ascanius. II.  A  son  of  As- 
canius, bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  JEneas  Sylvius  the  son 
of  £neas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest,  Dionys. 
l.—  rirjr.  .<©».!,  v.  271.  Vid.  AnUndus  JiUius. 
JuNiA  Lbx,  Sacrala,  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  the 
first. tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  260.  It 
ordained  that  the  person  of  the  tribune  should 
be  held  sacred  ana  inviolable :  that  an  appeal 
might  be  made  from  the  consuls  to  the  tribune ; 
and  (hat  no  senator  should  be  able  to  exercise 

the  office  of  a  tribune. Another,  A.  U.  C. 

627,  which  excluded  aill  foreigners  from  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 
Ju^,  I.  a  niece  of  Cato  ofUtica,  who  married 
Cassius,  and  died  64  years  after  her  husband 

had  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

11.  Calvina,  a  beautiful  Roman  lady,  descend- 
ed from  Augustus.  She  was  banished  by  Clau- 
dius, and  recalled  by  Nero.  T\uU.  Awn.  2,  c.  4. 
JuNiua,  (Lupus,)  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
tellius  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ann.  12,  c.  42.     Vid.  Bruins. 

JiTNONALiA,  and  JuNONu,  festlvals  sU  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Herasa  of  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Tfertta.    Liv.  27,  c.  37. 

JusriNTO  M.  JuNiANua,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in 
the  age  of  Antoninus,  who  epitomized  the  his- 
tory of  Trogus  Pompeius.  This  epitome,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  was  the  cause  that 
the  comprehensive  work  of  Trogus  was  lost.  It 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Qrecian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires, &c.  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style.  It  is 
replete  with  many  judicious  reflections  and 
aannated  lutraAgves*,  bat  the  author  ia  often 


too  credulous,  and  sometimes  ezamines  evcnttf 
too  minutely,  while  others  are  related  only  in  a 
few  words,  too  often  obscure.  The  indecency 
of  many  or  his  expressions  is  -deservedly  censu- 
red. The  best  editions  of  Justin  are  that  of  Ab. 
Gronovins.  8va  L.  Bat.  1719.  that  of  Heame, 
8vo.  Oxon,  1703,  and  that  of  Barbou,  12no.  Pa- 
ris, 1770. II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  father,  for- 
merly a  Platonic  philosopher,  bom  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Egypt,and  wrote  two  apologies  for  Iho 
Christians,  l^ides  his  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
treatises,  &c.  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style. 
The  best  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  are  that  of 
Paris,  fol.  1636.  Of  his  apologies,  3  vols.  8vo. 
1700  and  1703,  and  Jebb*s  dialqgie  with  Try- 

pho,  piibUshed  in  London,  1728. IIL  An 

emperor  of  the  east,  who  reigned  nine  yearaL 

and  died  A.  D.  526. ^^IV.  Another,  who  died 

A.  D.  564,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. V.  An- 

other,who  died  577,  A.D.  after  a  reign  ofl3  years. 
JuvENiua,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  bom  at 
Aquinum  in  Italy.  He  came  eariy  to  Rome, 
and  passed  some  time  in  declaiming;  after 
which  he  applied  Mmself  to  write  satires,  16  of 
which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  vimlence 
against  the  partiality  of  Nero  for  the  pantomime 
Paris;  ana  though  all  his  satire  and  declamar 
tionwere  pointed  against  this  ralin^  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  m  security 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  effects  of  the  resejitment  of  Paris  were 
severely  felt,  and  the  satirist  was  sent  by  Domi- 
tian  as  governor  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ju- 
venal was  then  in  the  80th  year  of  his  a^.  and 
he  suffered  much  from  the  trouble  which  atr 
tended  his  office,  or  rathertus  exile.  He  return- 
ed, however,  to  Rome  after  the  deadi  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  128. 
ELis  writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  they 
abound  with  humour.  He  may  be  called,  and 
with  rea.son,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothmg 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  perfect  poetical 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  tnose  of 
Casaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat  1G95,  with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  Dublin,  12mo.  1746,  and  of  GrsB- 
vios  cumnoHs  varuyruMf  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1684. 


Labeo,  (Antistlns,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  whose  views  he  opposed, 
and  whose  offers  of  the  consulship  he  refused. 
His  works  are  lost  He  was  wont  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  leamed  for 
six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
writing  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  He  kill- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  1, 
Sat.  3,  V.  82,  has  unjustly  taxed  mm  with  insan- 
ity, because,  no  doubt,  he  inveighed  against  his 
patrons.    Apptan  Alex.  4. — Suet,  in  Aug.  45. 

II.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  whp 

condemned  the  censor  Metullus  to  'be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  because  lie  had 
expelled  him  from  the  senate.  This  rigorous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  interference  of  an- 
other of  the  tribunes. IIL  Q..  Fabius,  a  Ro- 
man consul,  A.  IT.  C.  571,  who  obtained  a  na- 
val victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Cretans.  He 
assisted  Terence  in  composing  his  comedies, 
according  to  some.^— Iv .  Actius,  an  obscure 
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,  vIk)  reooneiled  himself  to  the  Iktoar  of 
!fero  by  an  incorrect  translation  of  Homer  into 
LAtin.  The  work  is  lost,  and  onty  this  corioos 
line  is  preserved  by  an  old  scholiast;  Pfrtens, 
1,  V.  4  :— 

Ontdfum  mtm^diiteus  Priammmf  Priamtque  Pt- 


LlBSRius,  (J.  Decimns,)  a  Roman  knight, 
&moosibr  his  poetical  talents  in  writing  panto- 
mimes. J.  Caesar  compelled  him  to  act  one  of 
his  characters  on  the  stage.  The  poet  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  bat  he  showed  his  re- 
sentment during  the  acting  of  the  piece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersions  upon  J.  Caesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
theatre.  Caesar,  however,  restored  him  to  the 
rank  of  knight,  which  he  had  lost  by  appearing 
on  the  staee  \  but  to  his  mortification,  when  he 
went  to  take  his  seat  among  the  knights,  no  one 
offered  to  make  room  for  him;  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Reeepisstm  U  nisi  ansusU 
uderem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion and  insolence  of  Cicero,  and  reflected  upon 
his  unsettled  and  pusillanimous  behaviour  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  by  the 
reply  of  Mirum  si  angusii  sedes,  ^ui  soUs  duo- 
bus  sellis  sedere.  Laberius  died  ten  months  af- 
ter the  murder  of  J.  Csesar.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  hi^  poetij.  Macrob.  Sal.  2,  c.  3  and 
l.-'Horat,  1,  sat.  \6.—8tnec.  de  Cantrov.  18.— 
Suet,  in  Cas. 

laBiENUB,  I.  an  officer  of  Caesar  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul.  Ue  deserted  to  Pompey,  and  was  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.     Cas.  Bell.  0. 6,  &c. 

Lucan.  5,  v.  346. II.  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Augustus. 

Strab.  12  and  14.— Z>w.  48. III.  Titu5,  a 

declaimer  and  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  by  an 
excessive  rage  for  libert]^,  and  its  vituperation 
of  all  rank^  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens  : 
but  he  was  wont  to  pass  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  that  what  he  thus  omitted 
would  be  perused  afler  his  death.  He  was  the 
first  author  whose  works  were  burned  bypublic 
authority.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  l^ 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Labienus  could  not 
endure  to  sun-ive  the  records  of  his  genius :  he 
made  him.self  be  carried  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  where  he  was  shut  in,  and  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  the  copies  of 
Labienus's  history  had  not  been  destroyed  ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
ana  read — since,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him  to  encourage  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Suet, 
in  Cat.  IG.Sewca. 

LABiMtTOs,  or  LaBrNfiiTTS,  a  long  of  Baby- 
lon, &c.    Her  odd.  1,  a.  74. 

LacHEfl,  I.  an  Athenian  sent  with  Carias  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet  in  the  first  expedition  under* 
taken  against  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


JuiHn,  4,  c  S^ n.  An  aitiit  wko  : 

the  Colomu  of  Rhodes. 

I^aoAS,  a  Qreek  philosopher  of  Cyrctte,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  941.  His  Other's  name  was 
Alexander.  He  was  disciple  of  Arcesilan^ 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  govemmeDt  of  the 
second  academy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
king  Attains,  who  gave  him  a  nrden,  where 
he  spent  his  hours  in  studv.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  suspect  their  judgment,  and  never 
speaK  decisively.  He  di^^^ced  himself  fay  the 
magnificent  funeral  with  which  he  honoured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  excess  of 
drinking.    Diog.  4. 

LacTANTius,  a  celebrated  Christian  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  de  vriL  dimma,  de  Dn 
operibusj  and  his  divine  instiiuti4mSj  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Paganism.  The 
expressive  purity,  elegance,  and  enerCT  of  his 
style  have  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Cnrisdan 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  325.  The  best  editions 
of  his  worlra  are  that  of  Sparke,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1684,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1739, 
and  that  of  Du  Fresnoy,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1748. 

Ljbuanus,  a  general,  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Gaul  by  his  soldiers,  A.  D.  268,  after  the  death 
of  Galhenus.  He  was  conquered  by  another 
general,  called  Posthumus,  who  also  aspired  to 
the  imperial  purple. 

Lfuua,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
sumamed  Sapiens^  so  intimate  with  Africanos 
the  younger,  that  Cicero  represents  him,  in  his 
treatise  DeAmicUidj  as  explaining  the  rial  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  pleasures. 
He  made  war  with  success  against  Viriarhos. 
It  IS  said  that  he  assisted  .Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies. 

L£NA,  and  Lejbna,  the  mistress  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristc^iton.  Being  tortur^  because 
she  refused  to  discover  the  conspiratois,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  frustrate  the  Tiolent 
efforts  of  her  executioners. 

Laertes,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arcesius 
and  Chalcomedusa,  who  married  Antidea,  the 
daughter  of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  by  Laertes,  thoiighnot  reaDv 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  spent  his  time 
in  gardening.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment by  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  20  years'  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whence  all  the 
suiters  who  daily  importuned  the  princess  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  A^ 
gonaats,  according  to  ApoUodoms,  1,  c  9.— 
Homer.  Od.  11  and  24.— Ovt^  Met.  13,  v.SS. 
Heroid.  1,  v.  98. 

Laertitts  Diooenes.     Vid.  Dioffemes. 

Ljbta.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Gralion,  cele- 
brated for  her  humanity  and  generous  senti- 
ments. 

Ljetus,  I.  a  Roman  whom  Commodns  con- 
demned to  be  put  to  death.  This  violence  raised 
Letus  against  Com  modus ;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne. 11. 

A  general  of  the  empeix>r  Severus,  put  to  death 
for  his  treachery  to  the  emperor ;  or,  according 
to  others,  on  account  of  his  popularity. 
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LoiTiMua,  a  Roman  consul  sent  against  Pyr- 
rhns,  A.  XT.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated. 

Laous^  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 
He  received  in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Meleag^er,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  Jdng 
Philip,  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  disgrace  of 
his  wife,  he  exp^ed  the  child  in  the  woods.  An 
eagle  preserved  the  life  of  the  infant,  and  La- 
gUB  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
ed him  Ptolemy.    This  Ptolemy  became  king 
of  El^pt  after  the  death  of  Alexander.    Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Arsinoe  was  nearly 
related  to  Philip  king  of  Macedonia^  and  her 
marriage  with  Lagus  was  not  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, because  he  was  c^nlent  and  power- 
ful.    The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  Lagus, 
to  distinguish  him  from  bis  successors  of  the 
same  name  -,  and  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
transmitted  to  all  his  descendants  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  till  the  reign  of  Cleopatra,  Anton^\ 
mistress.  Plutarch  mentions  an  anecdote,  which 
serves  to  show  how  iar  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
my was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
marian, says  the  historian^  once  displaying  his 
freat  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  the  presence  of 
*tolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted   him 
with  the  question  of.  Pray,  Ull  rue,  sir,  who 
was  tkefalAer  of  Peleus  ?  .  DsU  me,  replied  the 
grammarian,  without  hesitation,  tell  me,  if  you 
cuTij  O  icing!  who  the  father  of  Lagia  was  ? 
This  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
arches birth  did  not  in  the  least  irritate  his  re- 
sentment, though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
indignation,    rtolemy  praised  the  humour  of 
the  grammarian,  and  snowed  his  moderation 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
under  his  patronage.    Paus.  AUic.^Justtn.  13. 
-^Curt.  4. — Plut.  de  irA  cohib.-^Lucan,  I,  v. 
684.— iteZ.  1,  V.  196: 

LAia,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter    of 
Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  bom  at 
Hyccara  in  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from 
her  native  country  into  Greece,  when  JNicias, 
the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.   She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drachmas;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes, 
noblemen,  philosophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  courted  her  embraces,  show  how  much  com- 
mendation is  owed  to  her  personal  charms.  The 
expenses  which  attended  her  pleasures  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cutvis  homini  con- 
tingil  adire   CorifUhum.    Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais ; 
but  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
that  admittance  to  her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at 
the  enormous  sumof  lUmut  90W.  English  money, 
the  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would 
not  buy  repeniance  at  so  dear  a  price.    The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
^rinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopner  unmoved  by 
net  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself ;  but 
there  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  licen- 
uottsness  o»  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners, yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
most  unbounded  favours.    Lais  ridiculed  the 
wsterity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
wges  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were  not  above 
the  rest  of  mankmd,  for  she  found  them  at  her 
<loor  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  The 


success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corint^ 
encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth  called  Hij^postratus.  She  was,  however, 
disappointed;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  or  her  corrupt- 
ing the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,assassinated  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  suppose  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid, 
Amor,  1,  el.  ^.—Plut.  in.  AUib.—Paus.  2,  c.  2. 
Lamachus,  I.  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C.  414, 
before  Syracuse^  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.   PhU,  vn  Alcib. II.  A. 

governor  of  ELeraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed 
his  trust  to  Mithridates,  after  he  had  invited  all 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Lamu,  a  famous  courtesan,  mistress  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut.  in  Dem. — Aihen. 
l3.^^liaiL  V.  B.  13,  c.  9.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  IIL 
Lamiaoum  Bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  re- 
solved to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  or  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  ,a  numerous  force,  and  marched 
against  Antipater,  who  then  presided  overMa- 
cedonia.  Antipater  entered  Thessaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenians 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
after  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  323,  where 
he  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  sagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  the  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Leoslh6nes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
siege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater ;  and  Leosthenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
made  his  escape  out  of  Lamia ;  and  soon  after, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Craterus, 
brought  from  Asia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
tle near  Cranon ;  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Plut.  in  Demost. — Diod.  17. — Justin.  11,  &c. 

Lamias  JElius,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral by  the  senate ;  and  as  having  been  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citizen,  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated his  26  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,,  as  also  3 
od.  17.     Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

Lampedo,  a  woman  of  Lacedflemon,  who  was 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  ^  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  TacU.  Awn.  12,  c.  23  and  37.— pftrf, 
in  Age. — Plato  in  1,  Alc.-^Plin.  7,  c.  41. 
Lampeto.  Vid.  Part  m. 
Lampridius  jEltus,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  inelegant, 
and  his  arrangement  injudicious.  His  lire  of 
Commodus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
&c.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Historia  Augusta  Scriptores. 

Lampteria,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia. 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  sumamed 
Lampter  ftrom  Xaimiir,  to  shinty  because,  daring 
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tills  aoleittnity,  which  was  observed  in  the 
Ike  woisbippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Paus. 
4,  c.  31. 

LIbius.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lanissa,  a  daughter  of  Agathocles,  who 
married  Pyrrhus,  whom  she  soon  after  forsook 
for  Demetrios.    Pint. 

LidcooN.     Vid.  Part  HI. 

LldDAMiA.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  by  Olympia,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus. 
Bhe  was  aijsa«sinated  in  the  temjple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  fled  for  safety  durmg  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  after  turned 
his  dagger  against  his  own  breast,  and  killed 
himself.    Justin.  28,  c.  3. 

Lao  DICE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamenmon,  call- 
ed also  Electra.    Homer  Jl.  9. 11.  A  sister 

of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.  she  attempted  to  poison  Mithri- 
dates, for  which  she  was  put  to  death. Hi. 

A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her  sub- 
jects for  poisonmg  five  of  her  children. IV. 

A  sister  and  wife  of  Antiochus  2d.  She  put  to 
death  Berenice,  whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid.  Antiochus  2d.     She  was  murdered  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  B.  C.  246. V. 

A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to 
death  bj  Ammonius,  the  trrannical  minister  of 

ihe  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria. 

YI.  The  mother  of  Selencus.  Nine  months 
before  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
had  presented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  anchor, 
commanding  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  bom.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Selencus,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidte,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian. 
in  Syr.  mentions  this  anchor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LaSmedon.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Larous,  a  Latin  poet^  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Antenor  m  Italy,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.     Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4  ep.  16,  v.  17. 

Lartios  Plorus,  (T.)  I.  a  consul  who  ap- 
peased a  sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome, 
B.  C.  498.  He  made  Spurius  Cassius  his  mas- 
ter of  horse.    Liv.  2,  c.  18. II.  Spurius,  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Codes  and 
Herminius.    Vid.  Codes.    Liv.  2,  c.  10  and  18. 

—Dionys.  Btd.-^Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. The 

name  of  Lartius  has  been  common  to  many 
Romans. 

LAsaas,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  bom  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus,  about  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  among  the  wise  men 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  was  acquainted  with 
music.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  to  be 
found  in  Athenaeus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hjrmn  to  Ceres,  without 
inserting  the  letter  S  in  the  composition.  Aihen. 

LASTHfiwiA.  a  wonuui  who  disguised  herself 
to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lessons.    Diof(. 
JLatuamui  Plautds,  a  Roman  consul  elect 
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A.  D.  65.    A  conspiracy  with  PiM  acainst  tiM 

emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  ELe  was  led 
to  execution,  where  he  refused  to  f^«fe«  the 
associates  of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even 
frown  at  the  executioner,  wno  was  as  guilty  as 
himself:  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever 
his  head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  execu- 
tioner, and  shaking  hu  head,  he  returned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  it 
.was  cut  off*.  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pal- 
ace at  Rome  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
ancient  possessors,  the  LateranL 

Laudamia,  L  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  Icing 
of  Epirus,  and  Olympias,  daughter  of  Py^rrhos, 
killcxl  in  a  temple  of  t)iana  by  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace.    Justin.  28,  c,  3, IL   The  wife  of 

Protesilaus.     Vid.  Laodamia, 

Lavinia.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Laurentaua,  certain  festivals  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honofur  of  Laurentia,'oo  the  last  day 
of  April  and  the  23d  of  December.  They  were, 
in  process  oftime,  part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Ovid, 
Fast.  3,  V.  57. 

Leander.     Vid  Bbto. 

Leoio,  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  legion  under  Romulus  con- 
sisted of  3000  foot  add  300  horse,  and  was  soon 
after  augmented  to  4000,  after  the  admission  of 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  was 
in  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4500.  Marins 
made  it  consist  of  6200,  besides  TOO  horse.  This 
was  the  period  of  its  greatness  in  numbers.  Livy 
speaks  of  ten.  and  even  eighteen,  legions  kept 
at  Rome.  Tney  were  distributed  over  the  Ro> 
man  empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent.  The  peace  of  Britain  was  protect- 
ed bv  three  legions ;  sixteen  were  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany ;  one  in 
Noricum,  one  in  Rhxlia,  three  in  Moesia,  four 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  Eight  were 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia ;  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  legion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  was  pre- 
served by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles 
of  city  cohorts  and  of  prsetorian  guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  legions  were  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  from  the  order  m  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  prtmA,  secunda^  tertia,  quarto,  dec. 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  more  expres- 
sive was  generally  added,  as  from  the  name  (mT 
the  emperor  who  imbodied  them,  as  Am^yste^ 
Claudiana^  Galbiana,  Mavia^  Ulpia,  TrajanA^ 
Antoniana^  &c. ;  from  the  provinces  or  quar- 
ter^  where  they  were  stationed,  as  Britamiiica^ 
Cyrenica^  GaUica^  &c.;  from  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  their  valour,  as 
Parthica,  Scytkiait  Arabiea^  Africana^  ftc; 
from  the  names  of  the  deities  whom  their  gene- 
rals particularly  worshipped,  as  hRnervia^  Apel- 
linaris,  Ac. ;  or  from  more  trifling  accidents, 
as  Martia^  Pulminatrix^  Rapax,  AdritiriXj  Ac. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cokorU,  each 
cohort  into  three mantpuZt,  and  eveirmanipa- 
lus  into  three  centuries  or  ordines.  The  chief 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  Ugmius, 
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lieUMMlit  The  standutls  borne  by  the  legions 
were  Tarioos.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome  a  wolf 
was  the  standard,  in  honour  of  Romulos.  Ma- 
rias changed  them  all  for  the  eagle,  being  a  re- 
presentation of  that  bird  in  silver,  holding  some* 
times  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws.  The  Roman 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  use,  though  Tra- 
jan made  use  of  the  Dragon. 

LsLSasa.     Vid,  Part  I. 

Lelbx,  I.  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colony  to  Megara.  where  ne  reined  about  200 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Hjs  subjects  were 
called  from  him  Leleges,  and  the  place  Z^^^eia 

mama,    Paus.  3,  c.  1. IL  A  Qreek,  who 

was  the  first  king  of  lAconia  in  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  also  called  Leleges,  .and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  Lelegia.    2d. 

Lbntolus,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  m.  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illostrious  were, — L  Com. 
Lentulos,  samamed  Su/ra,  He  joined  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  assisted  in  corrupting  the 
Aliobroges.  He  was  convicted  in  full  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  put  in  prison,  and  afterwards  exe- 

coted. ^11.  Cn.  Lentulus,  surnamed  Gatuli- 

euSf  was  made  consul  A.  D.  26,  and  was,  some 
time  af^er,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
history,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  attempted 

also  poetry. III.  JP.  Com.  Lentulus,  a  pras- 

tor,  defeated  by  the  rebellious  slaves  in  Sicily. 
- — ^IV.  P.  Lentulus,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (de  Orat.  1,  c.  48,)  as  a  great 
and  consummate  statesman.  The  consulship 
was  in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli  in  the  years  of 
Rome  437,  4T9,  617,  518,  553,  555,  598,  Ac 
Trnt.  Ann,—lAV.—Flor.-^Plin,—PMr-Evr 
trap. 

Leo,  I.  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
350  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  philo- 
wphical  and  political  talents  endeared  him  to 
his  countrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  to 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. This  monarch  was  sensible  that  his 
views  and  claims  to  Byzantium  would  never 
succeed  while  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  patriotic  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
lad  recourse  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
was  forged,  in  which  Leo  made  solemn  promises 
of  betraying  his  country  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  the  people  ran  enraged  to  the  house  of 
Leo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fury, 
and  without  attempting  his  justification,  stran- 
gled himself.  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  physic,  and  also  the  history  of  his  country 
and  the  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  which- 

have  been  lost.    PliU. II.  An  emperor  of 

the  east,  sumamed  the  Tkraciaii.  He  reigned 
17  vears,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  succeeded 
by  Leo  the  Second  for  10  months,  and  after- 
wards by  Zeno. 

Lbocobiok,  a  monument  and  temple  erected 
b^  the  Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and  Eu- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed.  JEliam,.  13,  c.  28.--Ou;. 
N.  D.  3,  c.  19. 

Lbomatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals.  His 
father's  name,  was  Eonus.    After  the  death  of 


Alexander,  at  the  general  division  of  the  prov- 
inces, he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  borders  on  the  Hellespcmt.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  communicated  to  Eumenes  the  different 
plans  he  meant  to  pursue  to  execute  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  A^ia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  against  the  Athenians,  and  was  killed  in 
a  battle  which  was  fought  soon  after  his  arrival 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
luxury  of  Leonatus,  that  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  some  earth  from  E^iypt  to 
wrestle  upon,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemedbetter 
calculated  for  that  purpose.  PhU.  in  Alex. — 
Cwrt.  3,  c,  13, 1.  6,  c.  S.—Jy^stia^,  13,  c.  3.— 
Diod.  18^— C.  Nep.  in  Bum. 

Leonidas,  a  celebrated  king  of  Lacedasmon, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidse,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  oppose  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  millions 
of  souls.  He  was  offered  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
by  the  enemy  if  he  would  not  oppose  his  views ; 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  he  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjust  though  extensive  do- 
minion over  it.  Before  the  engagement  Leonidas 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Thermopylae, 
and  the  300  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
abandon  the  scene  oi  action,  withstood  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  t)bliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persiana 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence  they 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
crushed  them  to  pieces.  Onlv  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flying  inglo- 
riously  from  a  battle  m  which  his  brave  com- 
panions, with  their  roval  leader,  had  perished. 
This  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  480 
years  l)efore  the  Christian  era.  taught  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persians, 
and  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  fallen  hero : 
and  festivals,  called  i><mu20a,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freebom  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  as  he  departed  for  the  battle  from  La- 
cedaemon,  gave  no  other  injunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  vinue 
and  honour,  to  raisefrom  her  children  deserving 
of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  first  husband. 
Herodot.  7,  c  120,  &c.— C.  Nep.  in  Tkem.^ 
Justin.  2.—  Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Powi.  3,  c.  4.— 

Pha.  in  lAfc.  <f*  Clemn. II.  A  kingof  Spcuta 

after  Areus  II.  257  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  CleombrotUs, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  je-established. 

Leonthtm,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens, 
who  studied  philosophy  under  Epicurus,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me- 
trodorus  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  un- 
bounded manner,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son,  to 
whom  Epicurus  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leontium  not  only  professed  herself  a  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
but  she  even  wrote  a  book  in  support  of  them 
against  Theophrastus.  This  book  was  valuable, 
if  we  believe  the  testimony  and  criticism  of  Ci* 
479 
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eeio,  #ho  pndsed  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its 
8^1e,  and  thetrulv  AtUc  torn  of  the  expressions. 
iJeontiam  had  also  a  daughter,  called  Danae, 
who  married  Sophron.  Cic.  4e  NtA.  D.  \  c.  33. 

Leos,  a  son  or  Orpheus.     Vid,  Ijtoeontn. 

LfioflTHiNEs,  I.  an  Athenian  general    Vid, 

LauUacum,    Diod.  17  and  V^—St/rab,  9. 

IL  Another  general  of  Athens,  condemned  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  which  attended  his 
arms  against  Peparethos. 

Lbotycbides,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Menares,  of  the  family  of  the  ProclidsB.  He  was 
set  oyer  the  Qrecian  fleet,  and  by  his  courage 
and  valour  he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Mycale.  It  is  said  that  he 
cheered  the  spirits  of  his  fellow-soldiers  at  My- 
cale,  who  were  anxious  for  their  countrymen  m 
Greece,  Ivy  raising  a  report  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Platsea,  in  which  the  barbarians  had 
been  defeated.  This  succeeded,  and  though  the 
information  was  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Plataea,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  day  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Mycale.  Leolychideswas  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea. 
where  he  perished,  6.  C.  4G9,  after  a  reign  ot 
S3  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Archidamus,  who  assisted  the  Phocians  in 
plundering  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Pans.  3,  c. 

7  and  S.—Diod.  11. II.  A  son  of  Agis,kmj5 

of  Sparta,  by  Timsea.  The  le^timacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascending  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander,  though  Agis  had  declared 
hmi  upon  his  deathbed  his  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  in  his  place.  C 
Nn>.  in  Ages.^Ptut.—Paus.  3,  c.  8. 

Lepida  jDomitia,  a  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
Antonia,  great  niece  to  Augrustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tus as  infamous  in  her  manners,  violent  in  her 
temper,  and  yet  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  means  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Nero's  mother.     *Pacit. 

LepIdus,  M.  JEmilixts,  I.  a  Roman,  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ambition,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrowness  of  mind,  and  a  great  deficiency 
of  military  abilities.  He  was  sent  against  Cse- 
sar's  murderers  and  some  time  after  he  leagued 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heart  of 
his  soldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  address.  When  his  influence 
and  power  among  the  soldiers  had  made  him 
one  of  the  triumvirs,  he  showed  his  cruelty,  like 
his  collea|:ues,  bv  his  proscriptions ;  ana  even 
suffered  his  own  orother  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dagger  of  the  triumvirate.  He  received  Africa 
as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  inoolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eves  of  his  soldiers  and  of  his  colleagues ; 
and  Augustus^  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  unpopularity  of  Lepidus,  went  to  his  camp, 
and  obliged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  whicn 
he  was  entitled  as  being  a  triumvir.  After  this 
degrading  event,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
retired,  by  order  of  Augistus,  to  Cerceii,  a  small 


town  on  the  coast  of  Latiiun,  where  Iw  cndei 
his  days  in  peace,  B.  0. 13,  and  Where  he  was 
ibrgotten  as  soon  as  out  of  power.    AammtL-^ 

Pha.  in  Avg.'-Fnar,  4,  c.  6  and  7. 11.  A  m 

of  Julia,  the  grand-danghier  of  Angiutttk  He 
was  intended  by  Cains  as  his  snooeasor  in  the 
Roman  empire.  He  committed  adnl^iy  with 
Affrippina  when  younff.    Dit/n.  69.  * 

Lspriiffis,  I.  a  son  of  Hermocrates^  of  Syra- 
cuse, brother  to  Dionysius.  He  was  sent  by 
his  brother  against  the  CarthaginianaL  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  snnk  fifty  of 
their-  ships.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Mago,  and  banished  by  Dionysius.  He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Canhaginiansi  Died. 

15. IL  A  famous  orator  at  Athens,  who 

endeavoured  to  unload  the  people  from  omnres- 
sive  taxes.    He  was  opposed  by  Pemoetnenes. 

Lescres,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lesios,  who  floar- 
ished  B.  C.  GOO.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  little  Iliad,  or  which  cmly  a  few 
verses  remain  quoted  by  Pdiu.  10,  c.  9d. 

ItEucn>PD8,  a  celebrated  philoaopber  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  496  years  before  Christ,  diadple  &t 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  who  invented  the  fii- 
mous  system  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacinim,  which 
was  afterwards  more  ftilly  explained  by  Demo- 
critus  and  Epicurus.  Many  of  his  hypotheses 
have  been  adopted  by  the  modems  with  advan- 
tage. Diogenes  has  written  his  life.  Vid 
Part  III. 

Lbucon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphoms,  who  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  useful  arts,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged commerce.    Strab.—Dufd.  14. 

Leutvchides.  Vid.  Leotfckides. 

LiBANms,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  at  An- 
tioch, which  produced  some  of  the  best  and  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age.  When 
Julian  had  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Antioch 
for  their  imi)ertinence,  Libanius  nndeitook  the 
defence  of  his  fbllow-citizens.  Some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  above  1600  of  his  letters  are  extant: 
thev  discover  much  affectation  and  obecnrily  of 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
judgment  of  Libanius  with  the  |;reatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  ^[reatoesB  of 
his  pnnce.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  best  edition  of  Libanius  seems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  vcriome  pab- 
lished  by  Morell,  1627.  His  epistles  have  been 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  1738. 

LiberAlu.  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  hon- 
our of  Bacchus  the  Vfth  of  March,  mueh  the 
same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.     Vmrre. 

LiBo,  a  ftriend  of  the  first  triimivirate,  who 
killed  himself,  and  was  condemned  after  death. 

LiBON,  a  Greek  architect,  who  boilt  the  la- 
mous  temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpius.  He  flonri^ 
ed  about  450  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

LicHEs,  an  Arcadian,  who  ftnmd  the  bones 
of  Orestes  buried  at  Tegea,  Ac    BtredO. 

LiciNiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L.  Licinins 
Crassus  and  d.  Mutius,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.  657. 
It  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  list  of  citizens,  in  tlJeir  respec- 
tive cities. Another,  by  C.  LiciniaB  cAas- 

sus  the  tribune,  A.  IT.  0.  60a    U  tnmalencd 
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the  ngte  of  cboosing  pfiests  from  the  eott^e  to 
the  people.  It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass. 
—Another,  by  C.  Idciniiis  Stolo  the  tribane. 
It  fortiade  any  person  to  possess  500  acres  of 
land,  or  keep  more  than  100  head  of  lam  cattle 

or  500  of  small. ^Another,  by  P.  Ldcinins 

Varus,  A.  IT.  C.  545,  to  settle  the  day  for  the 
cetebratloQ  of  the  Ltidi  ApoUinares  which,  was 

before  uncertain. Another,  by  P.  Licinios 

Crassns  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  Fannian  law,  and  farther  required  that  no 
more  than  30  asses  should  be  spent  at  any  table 
on  the  calends^  nones,  or  nundine,  and  only 
three  pounds  oi  fresh  and  one  of  salt  meat  on 
ordinary  days.  None  of  the  fhiius  of  the  earth 
were  forbidden.— -Another,  de  sadalUiiSj  by 
M.  Ldcinius  the  consul,  690.  It  imposed  a  se- 
Tere  penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequented  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing under  the  definition  of  omdiHUy  and  of  of- 
fer'm^  violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedom 

and  independence  of  the  people. ^Another, 

called  also  jEbuUa^  by  Licinius  and  JEbutius 
the  tribunes.  It  enacted,  that  when  any  law 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  any  office  of 
power,  the  person  whoprupased  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, should  be  declared  incapable  of  being  in- 
vested with  the  said  office  or^wer. 

Ljcinu,  I.  the  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  her  husband  from  his  sedi- 
tions Hieasnres  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  down^  after  the  death  of  Calus. 

II.  The  wife  of^  Moecenas,  distinguished 

for  conjugal  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
cnleins,  and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia. 
Hi>rat.  8,  od.  13,  v.  13. 

Lichnns,  (C.)  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cele- 
brated for  the  consequence  of  his  family,  for  his 
intrigues  and  abilities,  fie  was  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  was  x^vied  to  the 
office  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 
share  the  consular  dignity  with  the  patricians, 
A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  benefits  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  Licinius, 
as  it  is  reportM,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tions wife,  who  was  jealous  of  hersister  who  had 
married  a  patrician,  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
higher  dignity  in  being  the  wife  of  a  consul. 
llv.  6,  c.  34.— PIttf. II.  C.  Calvus,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum,  and  his  poetry,  which  some  of  the  an- 
cients have  compared  to  Catullus.  His  ora- 
tions are  greatly  commended  by  Gtuintilian. 
Some  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  quoted  by 
Dionyslus  of  Halicaroassus.  He  died  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age.     QuintU.^Cu:.  in  Brut. 

81. m.  Macer,  a  Roman  accused  by  Cicero 

when  pFBBtor.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
cuser, but  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
grew  so  desperate  that  he  killed  himself    PhU, 

^IV.  P.  Crassus,  a   Roman,  sent  against 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defeated,  but  afterwards  repaired  his  lofjses  and 

obtained  a  complete  victory,  Ac. ^V.  Caius 

Imbrex,  a  comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Africanus, 
preferred  bysome  to  Ennius  and  Terence.  His 
Neria  and  Neaera  are  quoted  by  ancient  authors, 
bat  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  verses  are  preserv- 


ed. AuL  G^-^-^YI.  Mucianns,  a  Roman  who 
wrote  about  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
eastern  countries,  often  quot^  l^  Pliny.    He 

lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. VII.  P.  Te- 

gula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  900  years  be- 
fore  Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fourth  of  the 
b^  cotnic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
lines  of  his  compositions  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  city  of  Rome 
by  nine  virgins  during  the  Macedonian  war. 

Liv.   31,  c.   12. VIII.  Varro  Muraena^  a 

brother  of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fannius  Caepio,  and  suflfered  for 
his  crime.  Horace  addressed  his  2  od.  10,  to 
him,  and  recommended  equanimity  in  eveiy 

situation.    Dio.  ISA. IX.  C.  Flavins  Vale- 

rianns,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  and  him- 
self a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Gale- 
rins  Maximlanus,  who  took  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro- 
rince  of  Pannonia  and  Rhoetia.  Constantme, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  emperors,  courted  the 
favour  of  Ldcinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  more 
durable  by  giving  Him  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularly  against  l^Iaximinas,  in- 
creased his  pride,  and  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greatness  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  per- 
secutioiLS  of  the  Christians,  whose  doctnnes 
Constantine  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortune  attended  Licinius:  he  was  con- 
quered, and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re-- 
sign  the  imperial  purple.  Constantine  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D.  324. 
His  family  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  ava- 
rice, licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learniqg,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeded  from  his  ignorance  of  letters  and  the 
rusticity  of  his  education.  His  son  by  Con- 
stantia core  also  the  same  name.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  tiUe  of  Csssar  when  scarce  20 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  father's 
ruin,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Constantine. 

LiOARiue.  GL  a  Roman  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
afker  Confidius.  In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  Pompey.andwas  pardoned  when 
Caesar  had  conquered  his  enemies.  Csesaf. 
however,  and  his  adherents,  were  determinea 
upon  the  ruin  of  IJgarius;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  his  ac- 
cusers, and  he  was  pardoned.  He  became  af- 
terwards one  of  Ciesar's  murderers,  Cic.  pro 
leg. — PhU.  in  Casar. 

LiMNATiDU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

LiTA vices,  one  of  the  JEdui,  who  assisted 
Caesar  with  10,000  men.    Cos.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  37. 

LithobSlu,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Troezene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
firom  Crete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  seditious  populace,  and  stoned  to  death. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  solemnity,  \iBo0o\ta, 
lapidetUon. 

lAriA  DRtJSfLLA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianus.  She  mar- 
ried Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusus  Gtermanicus. 
The  attachment  of  her  husband  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her  greatness. 
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Aaoauv  WW  ker  M  ih«  iid  from  die 
which  thmlened  her  hnabaoid^uid  he  resolved 
to  mernr  her,  ihoci|^  she  was  then  prMoanL 
Hei  cbildrai  by  Drosns  were  adopted  by  the 
cnperar  i  and,  that  she  might  make  the  succes- 
am  oC  her  sob  Tiberius  more  easy  and  ondis- 
pQtcd,  Livia  is  accused  of  secretly  mvolYing  in 
one  common  roin  the  heirs  and  nearest  rela- 
tiooa  of  Aogostos.  8be  is  also  charged  with 
haying  mnrdeced  her  own  husband,  to  hasten 
the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  anxious 
ibr  the  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  .Tiberias 
proved  un^pratefol,  and  hated  a  womaato  whom 
ne  owed  his  life,  his  elevation,  and  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  A,  D»  99. 
Tiberius  showed  himself  as  undutifnl  after  her 
death  as  before,  for  he  neclected  her  funeral, 
and  ejqpressly  commanded  that  no  honours, 
either  private  or  puUic,  should  be  paid  to  her 
memoiy.     TImL  Amm.  1,  c  3.^— -^9h<1  in 

Livu  Lu,  die  $ocUs,  prajUjoaed  to  make  al!  the 
inhahitantj^  of  Italy  ftee  citizens  of  Rome.  M. 
livius  Drams,  who  framed  it,  was  found  mur- 
dered in  hia  house  before  it  passed. Ano- 

therjby  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  QBSty  which  required  that  the  judicial  power 
diould  be  lodged  m  the  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  knights  and  senators. 

Livros  AvDRONicus,  L  a  native  of  Ma^na 
GrsBcia,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic fabIe,iVee  from  the  mummeries,  the  baUei, 
and  the  melodrama  oflhe  ancient  satires.  Tira- 
bosc^i  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
subdued  by  tke  Romans,  in  483,  Livius  was 
made  c^itive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  gene- 
rally bebeved  that  he  there  became  the  slave,and 
afterwards  the  fVeedman  of  Livius  Salinator, 
from  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names  >  these 
ihcts^  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  anv  au- 
ihonty  more  ancient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  bat  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  atnedmiej 
Cato  is  introduced  saying,  that  he  had  seen 
old  Livius  while  he  was  himself  a  vouth.  Now 
Cato  was  bora  m  519,  and  since  tne  period  of 
youth  anKng  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  534  of  the  city.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently said,  chat  he  lived  oil  the  year  546  be- 
cause lavy  mentions  that  a  hymn  composed  by 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year, 
to  avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming 
prodigy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
It  was  written  for  the  occasion^  or  even  recently 
before.  The  earliest  play  of  Liivius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514,  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  Panic  war.  Osannus,  a 
modem  Qerman  author,  has  written  a  learned 
and  chronological  dissertation  on  the  question, 
in  which  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
was  performed ;  but  it  is  extreme^  difiicuu  for 
us  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  controversy.  Like  Thespis, 
and  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement  of 
the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  so>e  performer  in  his 
own  pieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his*  voice 
Ailing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience  in^atmg 
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on  a  repdilion  of  IhTonrite  i 

duoed  a  boy  who  relieved  him,  b^  c 
concert  with  the  flute, while  he  himaelfezecnted 
the  oorrenonding  gesticulationa  in  the  mcno- 
lognes,  ana  in  the  pi^  where  high  exertion  was 
required,  employing  his  own  voice  od!\j  in  the 
conversational  and  isss  elevated  acenea.   Itwaa 
observed  that  his  action  grew  more  lively  aad 
aniinated,becaasc  be  exerted  his  whole  strength 
in  gesticttlating,  while  another  had  the  care  and 
trouble  of  pronouncing.     '  Hence,!  eontinnes 
Livy,  *  the  practice  arose  of  recitiDg  tliase  pa»> 
saoes  whien  re<|aired  much  modutetioa  or  the 
voice,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the  comediaa. 
Theneeforth  the  custom  so  fiir  prevailed,  that 
the  comedians  never  pronounced  any  thin^ 
except  the  verses  of  the  dialogues:'  and  ths 
Hvstem,  which  <ne  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  theatric  iIlitsioii,e(mtinne^ 
under  certain  modifications,  to  sabaist  on  the 
Roman  stMe  during  the  most  rsfined  periods  of 
taste  and  bteraCare*  *  The  popularity  of  Livias 
increasing  from  these  perfovmanees,  as  wcH  as 
(rem  a  propkiatoiy  hymn  he  had  cooipeaed,  and 
which  had  been  icdlowed  by  great  poUic  sue* 
cess,  a  building  was  assigned  to  nim  on  the 
Aventihe  hilL    This  edifice  was  partly  eon- 
verted  into  a  theatre,  and  waaalso  inhahilcdl^ 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wraie  his 
pieces,  and  frequently  acted  along'  with  them. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  first  drama 
represented  by  LivinB  Andronicns  at  Rome  waa 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.    However  this  maybe,  il 
appears  Arom  the  names  which  have  lieen  pre- 
served of  his  plaj^f  ^a^  he  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.    Toese  titles^  whicli  have  beea 
collected  by  Fabricius  and  ether  writers,  are 
AekiUes^  Adomis^  JBgistims,  J^ax,  AmdremedA, 
Antiajpa,  OnUmrif'Eqmu   TryaiHy  JirfaM, 
BBrmufne^  .Am,  Lyiius^  ProUnloBdamia^  Sb- 
reimSf   TVreas,   T^iuer.  Virro.    8n<d&  names 
also  evince  that  most  or  his  dramas  were  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  works  of  his  countiy- 
men  of  Magna  Qmcia,  or  from  the  great  trage- 
dians of  Greece.     Thu&  .fischylus  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  JEgisthua^    There  is 
stffl  an  Ajax  of  Sophocles  extant,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  written  an  Andromeda :  Sto- 
baeusxneDtionsthe  Antiopaof  Bur^ides.  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anax- 
andrides,and  PhiUeterus,  composed  tragedies 
on  the  subject  of  Tereos;  and  Epieharmus,  as 
well  as  others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  stoiy 
of  the  Sirens.   Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  us  from  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The 
longest  passage  we  possess  in  connexion,  ex- 
tends only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  of  a  hymn 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  chorus,  m  the  tragedy 
of  /ntf,  contains  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase,  and 
testifies  the  vast  improvement  effected  by  Li- 
vius on  the  Latin  tongue.    As  this  is  the  only 
passage  among  the  ftragments  of  Livius,  from 
which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of   his  poetical 
merits  from  those  who  judged  of  them  while 
his  writings  were  yet  whoDy  extant    Cicero 
has  pronounced  an  unfavourable  deeision,  de- 
claring that  they  scarcely  deserved  a  seeond 
perusal.  They  long,  however,  continiied  nojw- 
lar  in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the  yoa^  ia 
schools  even  during  the  AugOBlan  age  of  poetry^ 
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t  iserldem,  inaeed,  tkat  during  that  «>ldeiipe> 
iod  of  Roman  literalnre,  there  preyaued  a  taste 
orrespondinr  to  our  black-leiter  rage,  which 
ed  to  an  inora inate  admiraiion  of  the  works  of 
ivios,  a|id  to  the  hitter  complaints  of  Horace. 
bat  they  should  be  extolled  as  j>erfect,  or  held 
rp  by  old  pedants  to  the  imitation  of  youth  in 
n  age  when  ao  much  better  models  existed. 
Sm  although  Livius  nu^haye  been  too  much 
tad  in  theaehool^  and  too  much  admired  in  an 
ige  which  could  boast  of  models  so  ^atly 
uperior  to  his  writings,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
)rai8e,  as  the  inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a 
pedes  of  poetrv  which  was  afterwards  carried 
yj  them  to  much  higher  perfection.  By  trans- 
ating  the  Odyssey,  too,  into  Latin  yene,  he 
idoptad  the  means  which,  of  an  others,  were 
noet  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  infant  lite- 
"ature  of  his  countiT'-as  he  thus  presented  it 
rith  an  ima^e  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
aste,  and  at  the  same  time  with  those  wdd  and 
X)maDtic  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
0  attract  the  sympathj  and  interest  of  a  half- 
:ivilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could 
lot  be  prevented,  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugi^ 
3atnmian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare 
he  traoslatioB  of  Livins  to  the  ancient  statutes, 

which  might  he  attributed  to  Daedahis. ^11. 

Kl.  Salinator,  a  Roman  eonsul  sent  acainst 
^e  Dlyrians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaign,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  after  he  obtained  over  Asdrubal, 
who  was  passine  into  Italv  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  brother  Annibal,*8bow  how  deserving  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies. 
Iav, IIL  Titus.  This  writer,  thoueh  un- 
questionably the  greatest  hisiorian  of  Rome, 
has  been  but  slightly  mentioned,  either  by  those 
authors  of  his  own  countrv  who  were  contem- 
porary with  him,  or  by  those  who  succeeded 
nim ;  and  we,  in-consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  theeircumstance  of  his  life. 
He  was  bom  at  Padua,  of  a  consular  family,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  695.  The  place  of  his  birth 
vas  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
municipal  states  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus 
Livius  Optatus  was  the  first  of  the  Ltvian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  it  fVom  Rome ;  and  from  him 
was  descended  Caius  Livius,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
•f  Rome  were  brought  in  early  youth  to  the 
capital.  Livy,  however,  seems  to  have  received 
1^  «*rtj  instruction  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
Jfter  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  composed  some 
dialogoes  on  philosophical  and  pohtical  qnes- 
^pns,  which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These 
aialpgacs,  which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  firee 
•ccess  to  all  those  archives  and  records  of  the 
^te  which  might  prove  serviceable  in  the  pro- 
s^ution  of  the  hutoricaS  researches  in  which  he 
was  employed.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
m  his  own  palace.  It  appears  that  Livy  availed 
nimself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor,  only 
rorthe  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
je»rches  in  which  he  was  engaged.  We  do  not 
•»r  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
«veii  held  any  public  emplojrment  It  has  been 
Jpnjeetured  loj  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Hoetwiin^  that  he  had  for  a  short  while  super* 
•™2"^  *e  education  of  Claudius,  who  after- 
^^'utQccteded  to  the  empire.  But  though  the 


expressions  scarcehr  authoriie  this  iniineMa^ 
they  prove,  that  at  Livy's  suggestuA,  Clandiw 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of 
Rome,  from  the  de«th  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  thus 
acq(uired  the  habit  of  historical  oompoaitioiii 
which  he  continued  after  his  accession;  being 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  to  reooid 
great  actions  than  to  perform  them.  Uvycon- 
tmned  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  cUiaelyoo- 
ctqned  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  Dur- 
ing this  long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at 
Rome,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinily.  Though 
Livy's  great  work  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
746  or  fas^  he  had  previously  published  parts  of 
it,  f^om  time  to  timue,  by  wluich  means  he  early 
acquired  a  high  reputation  with  his  countiy* 
men,  who  considered  him  as  holding  the  same 
rank,  in  the  class  of  their  historians  m}ach 
Virgil  occupied  amongtheir  poets, »nd Cicero 
among  their  orators,  uis  fame  reached  even 
the  remotest  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  hia 
illustrious  character,  that  he  travelled  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  see 
him,  and,  haying  gratified  his  curiosihr,  straight 
way  returned  to  Spain.  AlthCmgh  las  history 
was  completed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  746,  Livy 
continued  to  reside  iA  Rome  tifl  the  death  of 
Augustus,  which  happened  in  766.  On  the 
accesaon  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  survived  five  vears  lon^r,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  m  770,  and 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Livy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  «  son,  t« 
whom  he  addressed  an  episOe  or  short  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which^  while  de- 
livering his  opinion  concerning  the  authors  moat 
proper  to  be  read  by  youth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero^ 
and  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resem- 
ble these  excellent  orators.  After  his  death, 
statues  were  erected  to  Livy  at  Rome :  for  we 
learn,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as  well 
as  those  o'f  Virgil,  should  be  remor«d  man  the 
public  libraries.  His  moce  rational  snbjecia, 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  histo- 
rian that  had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  majes^  of  expression,  TCndered 
him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of  the  Roman 
repnUic.  The  work  of  Livy  eomprdiends  die 
whofle  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  deatih  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
which  happened  in  the  year  744.  It  consisted 
of  148,  or  aecording  to  some,  of  143  hooka; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirty-five 
are  now  extant-:  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished .  The  commencement  of  those  dissen- 
sions, which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li- 
berties of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  fhe  great  political  stage  were  iniaeii- 
ced  would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection,  and  more  philosephie  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks.  Stronger  reliance  miriit  also  have 
b^n  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  bisronr,  than 
on  that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  au- 
thor's account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  may  have  been 
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derlred  Drom  those  who  were  eyewitnesses  of 
these  destractive  contests,  and  he  himself  was 
living  an  impartial  and  intelligent  obsenrer  of 
all  the  subsequent  events  which  his  histonr  re- 
corded. Both  Liord  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon 
have  declared,  that  they  would  willingly  give 
up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy,  on  the  terms 
of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discussicm  much  too  extensive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  imputed  to  Ldyj.  Inexperienced  in  mili- 
taiT  aflairs,  numerous  blunders  have  been  at- 
tributed to  him  with  regard  to  encampments, 
circumvalations,  sieges,  and  in  general  all  war- 
like operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
lust,  or  Diodorus  Siculus.  take  the  pains  to 
visit  the  regions  which  had  been  the  tneatre  of 
the  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
many  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fasion  with  regara  to  the  situation  of  towns 
and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  *  Considered 
in  this  view,*  savs  Gibbon,  *  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  letters,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
his  librarv,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Liv^r,  be- 
sides, was  not  a  very  learned  or  zealous  antiqua- 
ry ;  and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  as  also  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertences  and  contra- 
dictions he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  Thus,  having  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  breastplate,  which  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  particular  fact,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative of  the  annalists,  he  states  it  to  be  decisive 
agaiost  them ;  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  away 
by  the  crowd  of  historians  whom  he  followed, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due 
to  the  l)reastplate,  and  subscribes  to  the  accura- 
ev  of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Sometimes,  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  different  authors,  varying  from  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  history, 
and  yet  assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  haying  occurred  in  different  years 
— a  confusion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  va^it 
number  of  annalists  whom  he  consulted,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chronology,  some  writers 
following  Cato,  and  others Varro,  who  disagreed 
ly  two  years  in  the  epoch  which  they  fix^  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Considering  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  the  impartialUy  and  sin- 
cerity of  Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
eivil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan ;  and 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  residence  at  Padua, 
far  from  the  dissensions  and  excitement  of  the 
capital,  was  favourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
absolute  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fa- 
vour which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome^ the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  might  well  have  corrupt- 
ed the  fidelity  of  a  republican  historian.  But  ne 
honoured  the  meraoiy  of  the  conqaered  patriots 
in  the  court  of  the  conquering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  Livy  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1729 ;  of 
Dracbenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  and  of 
Ruddiman,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocuvTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in 
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the  fiivoar  of  Nero.  She  poiaoned  Ctewifai 
and  Britannicos,  and  at  last  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Nero  himself,  for  which  she  was  ex- 
ecuted. T\ieU.  Ann.  12,  c.  66,  Ac. — ShteL  in 
ASfr.33. 

LoLLU  PauUna,  a  beautiful  woman,  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.  Memmios 
Regulus,  and  afterwards  Caligula.  She  was 
divorced  and  put  to  death  by  means  of  Agrip- 
pina.     TlaciL  Ann.  12,  e.  1,  &c. 

lIoLLius,  M.  a  companion  and  tutor  of  C. 
Caesar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius.  He  w«f  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
provinces.  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his 
epistles  to  him,  &c.     Tacit  Ann,  3. 

LoNGiMANUs,  a  surname  of  Artaxerzes,  fton 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  MaerocJdr.    C.  Nep.  t»  Reg. 

LoNoiNU0,(DioDysius  Cassius,)  I.  a  cetebnudl 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  Athens.  He 
was  preceptor  of  the  Greek  language,  and  aAer- 
wards  minister  to  Zenobia,  the  fiimons  queen 
of  Palmyra,  and  lus  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  ac- 
tivity in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  him. 
When  the  emperor  Aurelian  entered  victorious 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Longinus  was  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D,  73. 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  showed  himself  great 
and  resolute ;  and  with  a  [^oaophical  ana  un- 
paralleled firmness  of  mind,  he  even  lepi^aed 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
his  miserable  end.  Longinus  rendered  hn  name 
immorUd  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au- 
thors. His  treatise  on  the  sublime  gives  the 
world  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  other  valu- 
able compositions.  The  best  editions  of  this 
author  are  that  of  Tollius,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhea. 

1694,  and  that  of  Toup,  8vo.  Oxon.  ITW. 

II.  A  lawyer  whom,  though  blind  and  res^xct- 
ed,  Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  picture  of  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.    Jigv.  10,  ▼.  6. 

LoNGus,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  The 
age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  1754,  and  that  of  yiUoison,  8va 
Paris,  1778. 

LncANUs,  M.  Annsus,  I.  a  native  of  Cordn- 
ba  in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Rome, 
where  his  rising  talenLs,  and  more  particulaitf 

ed  himto  the  emperor  Nero.  This  mtimacy  was 
soon  productive  of  honour,  and  Lucan  was  rais- 
ed to  the  digni^  of  an  augur  and  quaestor  be- 
fore he  bad  attamed  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  sonbiect  Or- 
pheus, and  Nero  took  the  tragical  story  of 
Niobe.  Lucan  obtained  an  easy  victory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  his  poetical  reputatioo, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  which 
Lucan  was  daily  exposed,  provoked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  but  to  choost 
the  manner  if  his  execution.  He  had  his  vems 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and  as  he  expired,  be 
pronounced  with  great  energy  the  lines  whick, 
in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  3,  v.  63(V--642,  he  had  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
same  manner  ••  himself.    Some  have  ( 
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him  ofpiwilUinimity  at  the  mame&t  ofhis  death, 
and  say  that,  u>  free  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment  which  threatened  him  he  accused  his  own 
mother,  and  involved  her  in  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  gnilty.  This  circumstance,  which  throws 
an  indelible  blot  upon  the  character  of  Lucan, 
is  not  mentioned  by  some  writers,  who  observe 
that  he  expired  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
sopher, tie  died  in  his  26th  year,  A.  D.  65. 
Of  all  hiJ  compositions  none  but  his  PharseUia 
remains.  This  poem,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ,  is  unfinished. 
Opinions  are  various  as  to  the  merits  of  the  po- 
etry. Lucan,  to  use  the  words  of  Gluintilian,  is 
more  an  orator  than  a  poet.  He  wrote  a  poem 
upon  the  buminff  of  Rome,  now  lost  It  is  said 
that  his  wife,  P<Mla  Argentaria,  not  only  assistr 
ed  him  in  the  composition  ofhis  poem,  but  even 
corrected  it  after  his  death.  Scaliger  says  that 
Lucan  rather  barks  than  sings.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucan  are  those  of  Oudendoip,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1*728,  of  Bentley,4to.  printed  at  Strawber- 
ry-hill, 1760,  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767. 
QidntiL   lO.—auet.-^TacU.   Ann,   15,  &c.— 

MdrUal,  7,  ep.  20. IL  Ocellus,  or  Ucellus, 

an  ancient  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  unknown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eternal,  and  from  it  were  drawn  the 
systems  adopted  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Philo 
Judaeus.  Tius  work  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Nogarola.  Another  book  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
sreatly  esteemed  bv  Archytas  and  Plato,  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  picserved  by  Sto- 
baeus,  of  which,  however.  Ocellus  is  disputed  to 
be  the  author.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  C.  EmmanViz- 
zanins,  Bononise,  1646,  in  4to. 

LiTocBiDs.  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  hiitories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  wars  of  Sylla,  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  urged  him.  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  history  of  nis  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
letter  to  Atticus  we  learn  that  Lucceius  had 
promised  to  accomplish  the  the  task  su^ested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed — his  labours  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  chief  advisers  in  adopting  the  fatal  resolution 
of  quitting  Italv.    CU.  ad  Fam.  5,  ep.  13,  &c. 

LuG&RKs,  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  Ro- 
man knights,  established  by  Romulus  and  Tar 
tius.  It  reeeived  its  name  either  from  lAuumo^ 
an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  &e  Romans  against 
the  Sabines,  or  fhnn  hums^  a  grove  where  Rom- 
ulus had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  slaves,  homicides,  &c. 
that  he  might  people  his  city.  The  Luceres 
were  some  of  these  umu,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.    Property  4.  el.  1, 

Lncamm,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  father  was  poor  in  his  drcumstances,  and 
Lncian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  The  employment  highly 
displeawd  him ;  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
ait,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  by  better 
He  Tinted  different  pkces;  and  An- 


tioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  mam  ]«t- 
ticularly  Athens,  became  successively  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  of  Ms  learning  and  the  power 
ofhis  eloquence.  The  emperor  M. Aurelius 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  hun 
register  to  the  Roman  governor  of  Egypt  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  90th  vear,  ana  some  of 
the  moderns  have  asserted  that  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impie^,  particularly  for 
ridiculing  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  works 
of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  written  in 
the  Attic  dialect,  consist  partly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  he  introduces  different  charactcp,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  easy, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated;  and  he  has 
stored  his  compositions  with  many  lively  sen- 
timents, and  much  of  the  true  Attic  wit  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosopher 
of  Boeotia,  as  also  that  of  the  philosopher  Do- 
monax.  Some  have  also  attributed  to  him, 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apcdlonins 
Thyaneus.  The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are 
that  of  Graevius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1687,  and 
that  of  Reitzius,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst  1743. 

Lucifer.     Vid.  Part  IIL 

LuciuuB,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year*605,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the 
Auruncian  territory.  He  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  the  maternal  grandunde 
of  Pom]>ey  the  Great  In  early  youth  he  served 
at  the  sie^  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Manus  and  Juguitha,  under  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,  whose  friendship  ana  protec- 
tion he  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  Se- 
leucus  Philopater,  prince  of  S3rria,  whilst  ha 
resided  in  his  jwutk  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Ln- 
cUius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  brave  Scipio  and  wise  Laelins. 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  tosatir* 
ise  the  vicious  without  restraint  or  fear  of  pun- 
ishment In  his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine 
picture  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  fiiuUs, 
made  a  frank  confession  ofhis  inclinations,  gave 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  ^ort,  ex- 
hibited a  true  and  spirited  representation  of  his 
whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure, 
he  seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  warm, 
and  his  passions  still  awake,— while  elated  with 
success  or  depressed  by  disappointment.  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned them,  he  fhithfully  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writings  of  Lucil^ 
ius  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  ofhis 
life  and  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebius  and  most  other  wri- 
ters have  fixed  it  at  46,  which,  as  he  was  bom 
in  605,  would.be  in  the  651st  year  of  the  city. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  speaks  in  his  satires  of  the  Licinian  law 
against  exhorbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments, which  was  not  promulgated  till  657  or 
656.  Luciliusdid  not  confine  himself  to  invec^ 
tives  on  vicious  mortals.  In  the  first  book  of 
his  satires,  he  appears  to  have  declared  war  on 
the  false  gods  oi^Ol3rmpns,  whose  plurality  he 
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teded.  and  ridiculed  the  tinnlieity  oTOm  peo- 
ple, woo  bestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  the 
venerable  name  of  father,  which  shoold  be  re- 
aerred  for  one.    QiUnHl.  10,  c.  1.— Cic.  tU  Oral, 

S. — HoraL 11.  Lueinns,  a  famous  Roman, 

who  fled  with  Brutus  after  ihe  battle  of  Phi- 
UppL  They  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius  suffered  himself 
to  be  severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the  ene- 
mv,  exclaiming  that  he  was  Brutus.  He  was 
tak'31  and  carried  to  tha  conqoerocS)  whose 
clemency  spared  his  life.    PUU. 

XjodLUi,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelias,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortunes.  At  the  age  or 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the 
emperor  Terus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  The 
conjuffal  virtues  of  Lucilla  were  great  at  first, 
but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunge  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipation,  she  followed  his  ex- 
ample. At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the 
incestuous  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  at  last  poisoned  him.  She  after- 
wards married  an  old  but  virtuous  senator,  by 
order  of  her  fhther,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criminal  sensualities  of  her  brother 
Commodus.  The  coldness  and  indifference  with 
which  Ckmunodus  treated  her  afterwards  deter- 
mined her  on  revenge^  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
trious senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D. 
185.  The  plot  was  discovered,  Lucilla  was 
banished,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  her 
brother,  in  the  38th  year  ot  her  age. 

Lucius,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apuleius.  He  was  bom  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  &c.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Platonisls.  He  cultivated 
magic,  and  some  miracles  are  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  enchantments.  He  wrote  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity :  his 
style,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
efoquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age. 
Some  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ex- 
tant He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
Uus. The  word  Lucius  is  a  prsenomen  com- 
mon to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  their  family  names. 

LucafiHA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  Lucretius,  and  wifeofTarquinius  CoUati- 
nu$.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lucretia  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  Sextus,the  son  of  Tarquin. 
He  cherisned  his  flame,  and  secretly  retired 
fVom  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lncro- 
tia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  the 
dead  of  night  he  introduced  himself  to  Lucretia, 
who  refbsed  to  his  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
ravisher  when  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
to  slay  one  of  her  slaved  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lucretia  in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband 
and  her  father,  and,  after  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  indignities  she  had  suffered  from  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dageer 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  oer 
dothes.  Brutus,  who  was  present  at  the  tragi- 
^  death  of  Lucretia.  kindled  the  flames  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  republican  or  consular  govem- 
aeat  was  established  at  Rome,  A.  U.  G.  S44. 
Lw.  I,  c.  67,  dtc^Dumfs.  BU.  4.  c.  16.— 
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OM.  PVuL  9,  ▼.  741.— F«<.  Mkb.  «,  c  1.^ 
PluL-^AmgusLde  CU,  D,  1,  c  10. 

LOcafinua  Carub,  (T.)  L  was  the  moat  le- 
markable  of  the  Roinan  writers,  as  he  imifted 
the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  lire  aod 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  while  heaeems  to  have 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Qreeks,  has 
left  a  production  unrivalled,  Tperhaps  not  to  be 
rivalled,)  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  ages: 
Of  the  life  of  Lucretius  very  little  is  known : 
he  lived  at  a  period  abounding  with  great  pcdi- 
ticai  actors,  and  fUl  of  portentous  events— « 
period  when  everv  bosom  was  agitated  with 
terror  or  hope,  ana  when  it  must  have  been  the 
chief  study  or  a  prudent  man,  especially  if  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  amid  the  shades. 
The  year  of  his  birth  »  uncertain.  Accottting 
to  the  chronicle  of  Ea^iebhis,  he  was  botn  in 
658,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cioero, 
andf  two  or  three  younger  than  Oaesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  might  be  iiuppased  older 
than  either;  Imt  this,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Sallust,  is  no  certain  test,  as  his  ar- 
chaisms may  have  arisen  from  the  imitatian  of 
ancient  writers:  and  we  know  that  he  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  Ennius.    One  of  the  dearest, 

Srhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Locretias,  was 
emmius,  who  had  been  his  school-feUow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  to  Bithy- 
nia  when  appomted  to  the  government  of  that 
province.  The  poem  De  Remm  Naimra,  if  not 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memraios,  was 
doubtless  much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Locie- 
tius,  in  a  dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  man- 
ly and  elegant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  <^some  of  his  mat  successors, 
tells  him^  that  the  much-desired  pleasore  of  his 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  him  toendnre 
any  toil  or  vigil  .— 

*  Std  tua  me  viiiius  iamen,  H  tperata  wtimpjas 
Suavis  amieitutf  q%emvis  eejerre  lab^rem 
Suadetf  et  inducU  noeUis  vtgUars  xremasJ 

The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  iMit  happily  was 
sufliciently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  ooa]4eie 
his  poem,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  give  some 
portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  Aceordmg  to 
Eusebius.  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  nands,  in  anaroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
duced by  a  filter,  wnich  Lucilia,  his  wifo  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  de- 
priving him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
increase  his  passion.  Others  suppose  Umt  his 
mental  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius— circumstances  wbkh 
were  calculated  deeply  to  afieet  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  mdancboly  fact 
that  he  perished  by  bis  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Rerwn  Natmra,  whkti  he 
composed  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  hbnml- 
adv,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  and 
dioactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  contaiRs  a  Ihll 
exposition  of  the  theological,  physica],a»d  moral 
system  of  Epicurus,  u  has  been  remained  by 
an  able  writer,  *  that  all  the  rdigioiis  systems  or 
the  ancient  Pagan  worid  were  naturally  perish- 
able, fhim  the  quantity  of  fldse  opinioDs,  and 
vicious  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attach- 
ed to  them.'    He  obaerves  efva  of  tte  baita- 
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loOB  Anglo  Bnons,  that,  *  M  the  nation  adTui- 
ced  in  its  mctiTe  intellect  it  began  to  be  djasatis- 

t  '  fled  vith  lis  aiythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  ^readinr  alienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  Tor  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
troths  of  Christianity.'  A  secret  incrednlity  of 
this  sort  seems  to  nave  been  long  noorished 
in  Qreece,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature. 
The  more  pore  anci  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  was  ooickly  corropied,  and  the  multitude 

I  of  ideal  ana  heterc^neous  beings  which  super- 
stition introduced  into  the  Roman  worship,  led 

I  to  its  total  rejet^ion.  This  infidelity  is  verv  ob- 
Tions  in  the  writings  of  Ennins,  wno  translated 
Eohemeros's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirili,  while  Plaotus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  fiither  of  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Laelius ; 
and  perhqis  no  stronger  proof  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gress and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Cesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifez 
Biaximns,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  joy.  This  state  of 
the  public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fiishion 
to  the  syAem  of  Epicurus.  According  to  this 
distinguished  philosGoher,  thechief  good  of  man 
is  pleasure,  of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
quil and  exempt  from  perturbation.  Of  this 
tranqnOUty  there  are,  according  to  Epicurus,  as 
expoundea  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first 
plaee^  to  show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a 
K>rttutous  concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  popular  theology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  what- 
ever in  human  affairs.  We  do  injustice  lo  Epi- 
curus when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re- 
fined and  exalted  Ideas  of  a  philosophy  purified 
by  laith,  without  considering  the  superstitious 
and  poilnted  notions  prevalent  athistmie. '  The 
idea  of  Epicurus,'  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  that  it  is  the  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tality in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  peace,  infinitely 
remote  from  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
care,  fh>m  sorrow,  and  firom  pain,  supremely 
happy  in  themselves,and  neither  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasures,  nor  concerned  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity--thongh  perfectly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  when 
compajredwith  the  popular  reli^ons  of  Greece 
and  Rome:  The  felicity  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  the  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  its  die,  that  had  not  been 
committed  and  gloned  in  by  some  one  of  their 
numerous  objects  of  worship.'  Never,  also, 
could  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  take  no  con- 
cern in  human  a&irs,  appear  more  plausible 
than  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  as  Sylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master-4he  mortality  of  the  soul— still  greater 
injustice  is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  poet.  It 
ia  affirmed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
life  and  immortali^  have  been  brought  to  liffbt 
bj  the  ffo^  i  andyet  an  author  who  lived  De- 


fore  this  dawn  is  reviled  because  he  ttserts,  thm 
the  natural  arcnunents  for  the  immonali^  of  th« 
sou),  affi>rded  by  the  analogies  of  nature  or  prin^ 
ciple  of  moral  retribution,  are  weak  and  incon- 
clusive !  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  the  truth 
of  the  system  or  ^eral  philosophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  consults  it,)  that  il» 
value  is  to  be  estimated ;  since  a  poetical  work 
may  be  highly  moral  on  account  of  its  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or 
iq>parent]y  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  paso 
sages  which  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is  rightty 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  m  our 
most  moral  poet  In  like  manner,  where  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  eloquent  than  those 
of  Lucretius,  against  ambition .  and  cruelty,  and 
luxury,  and  lust— against  all  the  dishonest  plea- 
sures of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulem  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  appears  to  us  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  slight  mention  that  is  made 
of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors*,  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Koman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
f)ree-thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  his 
poetical  talents.  There  was  a  time,  when,  in 
this  country,  it  was  thought  scarcely  decorous 
or  becoming  to  express  high  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Kosseau  or  Voltaire.    Paterc.  3,  c 

36.— Qtttn^.  3,  c.  1^  1.  10,  c.  I. U.  aum- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
Inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Ciesar.  Cos,  Bell.  Civ.  1,  c.  18. 
He  is  called  Yespillo.— III.  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 
father  of  Lucretia,  wife  of  CoUatmus.  was  made 
consul  after  the  deadi  of  Brutus,  and  soon  after 
died  himself.    Horatins  PulvUlus  succeeded 

him.     Liv.  i,  c.  ^.—Pltd.  in  Pyb. IV. 

Osella.  a  Roman,  put  to  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied  for  the  consulsnip  without  his 
permission.    Plvt. 

LuctXttos  Catulus,  (C.)  L  a  Roman  consul 
with  Marius.  He  assisted  nis  colleague  in  con-  ' 
queringthe  Cimbrians.  Vid.  Cinutricum Bel- 
Itm.  He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  histoiy  of  his  consulship  which  is 
lost    Cic.  de  Orat.—Varro  de  L.  L.-^IXo/r.  2, 

c.  3. ^11.  C.  Catulus.  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthagmian  fleet  Vid  OUmkis, 

LucuLLBi,  a  festival  established  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  Lucullus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
PUU.  tn  Imc, 

Lucullus,  rLucius  Licinius,)  L  a  Roman 
celebrated  for  his  fondness  of  luxuiy,  and  for  his 
military  talents.  He  was  bom  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  l^  bis  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts, par- 
ticularly eloquence  and  philosophy.  His  first 
military  campaign  was  m  the  Marsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrnjdity  recom- 
mended him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gamed  him  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of'^Sylla,  and  fVom  this  connexion  he 
derived  honour,  and  during  his  qmestorship  in 
Asia  and  prsetorship  in  Africa,  he  rendered  hlmr- 
self  more  conspicuous  by  his  justice,  modera- 
tkm,  and  humanitf .  He  was  raised  to  the  oon* 
4OT 
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fciMup  A.  Xr.G.ttOp  and  iBtnigted  with  the  owe 
of  the  Miti>irMi«»w»  war,  and  firat  displayed  his 
■dliiaiy  laloils  in  reselling  his  colleague  Gotta, 
whoBi  the  encm  had  besieged  in  Chalcedonia. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  celebrated  rictoiy 
over  the  forces  of  Mithridates,  on  the-bordem  of 
the  QranicQs,  and  by  the  conquest  of  all  Bithy- 
nia.  His  Tictories  by  sea  were  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  MiUindates  lost  a  powerful  fleet 
near  Lemnos.  Such  considerable  losses  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  Mithridatea  retired  with 
precipitation  towards  Armenia,  to  the  court  of 
Idng  Tigranes,  his  father-in-law.  His  flight 
was  perceired,  and  Lucnllus  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  great  expedition,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigranes  had  al- 
ready assembled  to  support  the  cause  of  his  son- 
in-law.  According  to  the  exaggerated  account 
of  Plutarch,  no  less  than  100,000  foot,  and  near 
56,000  horse  of  the  Armenians,  lost  their  lives 
in  that  celebrated  battle.  All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Roman  army  amounting  to  no  more 
than  18,000  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  100  wounded  during  the  combat  The 
taking  of  Tigranocerta,the  capital  of  Armenia, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  immortal  victory, 
and  LncuHus  there  obtained  the  greatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.  This  continual  success, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces. The  severity  of  LucuUus,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  commands,  ofl'ended  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
continue  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Luctdlus  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveterate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lu- 
cnllus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1000  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  glories  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldness  at 
Rome,  and  he  obtained  with  difficulty  a  triumph, 
which  was  deservedly  claimed  by  his  fame,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.  In  this  ended  the 
days  of  his  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjojrment 
of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and  no  longer  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  commotions  which  disturb- 
ed the  tranquillity  of  Rome.  He  dedicated  his 
time  to  studious  pursuits  and  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  house  was  enriched  with  a  valuable 
libraiy,  which  was  opened  for  the  service  of  the 
curious  and  of  the  learned.  LucuUus  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in 
the  67th  or  68th  year  of  his  age.  The  people 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wish 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
Martins;  but  their  offers  were  rejected,  and  he 
was  privately  buried  by  his  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculnm.  Luculfus  has  been  admired  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  but  he  has  been  cen- 
sured for  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  of  his  meals  were  immoderate,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey attempted 
to  surprise  bim,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  suroer  which  had  been  prepared 
Uppnthe  word  or  LucuUus,  who  had  merelv 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  spp  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  In  his  retirement,  LucuUus  was  fond 
of  artificial  variety ;  subterraneous  caves  and 
pa^ges  were  dug  under  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  and  the  sea  water  was  conveyed 


roBod  the  house  aad 
the  fishes  flocked  in  sneh  ahimdinrf  thataot 
leK  than  9&;000  poonds  woith  were  said  al  his 
death.  In  hia  public  character  L»coMns  was 
humane  and  compassionate,  and  he  showed  his 
sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  humaii  aJEuis  by 
shedding  tears  at  the  sight  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  tus  soldiers  reduced  to  a^ea 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Qreek  and  Laiia 
languages,  and  he  employed  himself  for  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  histoiy  of  the  Mavsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Parthia,  and  for  a  whUe  gained  the  adminh 
tion  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  bv  ^is  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  and  who  might  have  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  world  with  a  Cmsar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  his  fondness  for  re* 
tirement  withdrawn  himuom  the  reach  of  am- 
bition. Cic.pro  AfdL  4. — Qiuest.  Ac.  3,  c.  1.^ 
Plui,  in  vUL^Flar.  3,  c  br^Slfrahr^AmmL 

in  Mitkr.  Ac-^Orosiits  6,  dE& IL  A  con> 

suL  who  went  to  Spain,  Ac. 

LucuMO,  the  first  name  of  Tarquinius  Pri9> 
cus,  aflerwards  changed  into  LuciiB.  The  word 
is  Etrurian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chiet  PImL 
in  Rom. 

LuPEaciUA.  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at 
Rome  the  15tQ  of  Februry,  in  hoBGur  of  the  god 
Pan.  It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knife  the 
forebeads  of  two  iUustrions  youths,  who  alwajs 
were  dblised  to  smile  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  of  the  viciims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whin  were 
made  for  the  youths.  With  these  lAips  the 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  aU  naked  except 
the  middle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  th^ 
met  Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  rp- 
ceiving  the  lashes,  as  they  superstitiously  believ- 
ed that  the]r  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirtiL  This  festival,  as  Plutarch 
mentions,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  Romulus 
aiid  Remus.  This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy.  with  Dionysius  of  Ebilicar- 
nassus,  observes  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  Evander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  name  of  Pan,  IJfaeus, 
from  Xvcof,  a  wolf:  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  the  Lycsean  festivals,  observed 
in  Arcadia,  but  because  Pan,  as  god  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wolves.  The  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  I^ifKrci.  Augustus  lor- 
bade  any  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
appear  naked,  or  to  run  about  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.  Cicero^  in  his  philipica,  re- 
proaches Antony  for  havmg  disgraced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  and 
armed  with  a  whip,  about  the  streets.  It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  offered  a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  bim  to  re^ 
fuse.  Ovid,  Fyut.  3,  v.  497.— Fonv.  L.L.5^ 
c.  3. 

LupERa,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rane,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia.  in 
honour  of  the  god  Pan,  to  whose  serviee  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  aU  the  saoard^* 
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alofltoeflb  ItwasdiTidedintotwoaeparatecol- 
eges,  called  F\tbiam  and  QuiaUiiiiun,  from  Fa- 
>ias  and  Q,nintiiias,  two  of  their  higbpriests. 
The  former  wereinstitated  in  bonoor  of  Roma- 
US)  and  tbe  latter  of  Remns.  To  tbese  two  sa- 
cerdotal bodies.  J.  Caesar  added  a  third,  called 
Tom  himself,  the  Julii^  and  this  action  contrib- 
ited  not  a  liule  to  render  his  cause  unpopular, 
indto  betray  his  ambitious  and  aspiring  views. 
Vid.  JjujKradia,  PUd.  in  Rom,^lho.  Cos. 
15.— Fir^.  ^dBw.8,  V.  663. 

Lupus,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Sicily,  who  wrote 
1  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelausand  Helen  to 
Sparta,  afler  the  destractcon-  of  Troy.    Ovid,  ex 

Pont.  4,  ep.  16,  v.  26. IT.  P.  Rut.  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  omens,  marched  against  the 
\iai-si,  and  was  killed  with  his  army.  Boral. 
2,  Sat.  1,  V.  68. 

Lcscius  LAvnnus,  was  the  contemporary 
ind  enem]f  of  Terence,  who,  in  his  prologues, 
las  satirised  his  injudicious  translations  from 
he  Greek: — 

'  Qtti  bene  J  vertendo  et  eas  describendo  male, 
Ex  Gracis  bonis,  Lalinas  fecit  non  bonas.* 

[n  particular,  we  learn  from  the  ]>rologue  to  the 
Pkormio,  tbat  he  was  fond  of  bringing  on  the 
;tage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  tbose  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  sup- 
x)sed  to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donatus 
las  afforded  us  an  account  of  the  plot  of  his 
Pkasma,  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Pan  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  the  Heir  of 
Linne,  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
his  play  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

Ltc£a,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.    They  are  the  same 

is  the  Luf>ercalia  or  the  Romans. ^A  festival 

It  Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycseus,  who  de- 
ivered  the  Argives  from  wolves,  &e. 

LfcAMBEs,  thefather  ofNeobuie.  Heprom- 
sed  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
:hilocus,  and  afterwards  refused  to  fulnl  his  en- 
^gement  when  she  had  been  courted  by  a  man 
vbose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
brtnne  of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilocus- 
le  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Lycambes 
md  his  daughter,  and  rendered  them  both  so 
lesperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
hey  hangra  themselves.  Hortit.  ep.  6,  v.  13. 
-Ovid,  vn  Mf.  S2.-^AristoL  Rket.  3. 

LTascus,  a  Messenian  of  the  family  of  the 
£pytidse.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
yy  lot  to  be  ^crificedfor  the  good  of  their  coun- 
ry,  he  fled  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  Aristode- 
nus  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  his  own  children, 
md  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  tlmme.  Pam. 
I,  c.  9. 

Lf  ooMiDBs,  L  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
:hosen  men,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
JOO  Argives,  Ac  Diod.  15. II.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
It  the  battle  of  Salamis.    Plvjt.     Vid.  Fart  III. 

LrcoN,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  As^o- 
laz,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Eiimenes,  Antiochus,  dec.  He 
lied  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    Diog.  in  vU. 

LvcdPHRON,  I.  a  son  of  Perianderj  king  of 
[Corinth.  The  murdefof  his  mother  Melissa, 
7  his  &ther,  had  snch  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
le  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
«en  so  wantonly  cruel  againat  his  relations. 

Part  n.--3  Q, 


This  resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  adviee 
of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle  j  and  Periander 
at  last  bamsbed  to  Ck>rcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious. 
Cypselus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  in- 
capable of  reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only 
surviving  child  who  had  any  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Corinth.  But  when  the  infirmities  of  Peri- 
ander obilged  him  to  look  for  his  successor,  Ly- 
cophron refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  lus 
father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  would 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas- 
ter of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
Erevented.  The  Corcyreans,  who  were  araire- 
ensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  he  leA  that  island.    Herodot. 

^.^Aristot. II.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers.  He  assist- 
ed his  sister  in  murdering  her  hasband,  and  he 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  was 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.    PhtL — 

Diod.  16. III.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flourished  under  Pu>> 
lemy  Philadelpbus,  and  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, obtained  the  name  of  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra* 
gedies,  the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  poet  is  called  Cassandra,  or  Aleasandra, 
It  contains  1474  verses,  whose  obscurify  has 
procured  the  epithet  of  Henebrosus  to  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  mixture  of  prophetical  efiusions, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  that  of  Basil,  1546,  fol.  en- 
riched with  tbe  Greek  commentary  of  Tzetzes: 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  ajpud  Commelin,  1596 :  ana 
tbat  of  Potter,  fol.  6xon.  1703.  Ovid,  in  Jb. 
SSS-Stat.  5.  Sykj.  3. 

Lf  cOris,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo- 
lumnius,  also  called  Cytheris,  and  VdwmUa, 
fh>m  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallns  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  10th  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  become  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  un- 
fortunate courtesan  lost  the  favours  of  Antony 
and  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycons 
was  originally  a  comedian.  Virg.  Ed.  10. — 
Ovid.  A.  A.  3,  V.  537. 

LfcoRTAS,  the  father  of  Polybius,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  and  he  revenged  the  death  of 
Philopoemen,  &c.    Plul. 

Lycurgides,  annual  da3rs  of  solemnity  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta. 

The  patronymic  of  a  son  of  Lycurgus. 

Ovid,  in  Jb.  v.  503. 

LrcuRous,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  snmamed 
Bis^  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  famous  for  his 
justice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  up  to 
Alexander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.    Diod. 

16. II.  A  celebrated  laweriver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  king  Eimomus,  and  broker  to  Polydectaa. 
489 
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Be  sveeeeded  his  brocber  oa  tlieG^fwrttii  tbrane ; 
bat  when  he  sair  that  the  vidow  of  Polydeetes 
was  pregnant,  he  refosed  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  him  on  his 
throne  b^  destroying  her  own  son  Charilaus, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceAil  possession  of 
the  crown.  The  integrity  with  which  he  acted, 
when  ffoardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  united 
with  the  disappointment  and  the  resentment  of 
the  qoeen,  raised  him  many  enemies,  and  he  at 
last  yielded  to  their  satire  and  malevolence,  and 
retired  to  Crete ;  bat  he  returned  home  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen.  The 
disorder  which  reigned  at  Sparta  mduced  him 
to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  execute  his  undertaking,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  He  was  re- 
ceived bv  the  priestess  of  the  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  warmly 
approved  by  the  divinity,  and  he  was  called  the 
mend  of  gods,  and  himself  rather  god  than  man. 
After  such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  of  Greece,  Lycurgos  found  no  difficulty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promoting  a  revolution  which 
bad  received  the  sanction  of  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ly- 
curgus  first  established  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  28  senators,  whose  authority  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tain^ a  due  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kin^  and  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedi- 
tious convulsions  of  the  latter.  All  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  making  an  eoual  and  im- 
partial division  of  the  land  among  the  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  Lycnrgas  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useful  arts.  The  use  of 
monev,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  was  forbidden ; 
and  the  introduction  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  di5honest,and 
left  every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
bad  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel.  The  youths  were  intrusted  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  were  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instructed  and  encouraged  to  carry  tbin|s 
W surprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  was  discovered, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  punishment. 
Lycui^us  was  happy  and  successrul  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  these  laws,  and  by  his 
prudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
m  lAcednmon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, their  fortitude,  and  their  magnanimity. 
After  this,  Lycurgus  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
nis  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace- 
daemon  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  posterity  would  alter,  violate,  or  alwlish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
retura.  He  soon  after  put  himself  to'  death, 
and  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  fearfhl  lest,  if  they  were  carried  to- Sparta, 
the  citizens  should  call  themselves  flreed  fVom 


the  oath  wbicb  they  had  lafcflA,  and  cflipoweni 
to  make  a  revolatioQ.  Tbe  wisdom  and  the 
ffood  effect  of  the  laws  of  Ljvnigua  have  beea 
firmly  demonstrated  at  Sparta,  where,  for  700 
years,  they  remained  in  force ;  but  the  legisis> 
tor  has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  such  of  their  children  whose 
feebleness  or  deformity  in  their  jooib  seemed  k> 
promise  incapability  of  action  in  matarer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  state.  His  rcf - 
ulaiions  about  marriage  must  neceasarily  be 
censured,  and  no  true  conjugal  felicity  can  be 
expected  firom  the  onion  of  a  man  with  a  persoa 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
be  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  itMNS, 
where  all  the  marriageable  women  in  tbestatt 
assembled  on  stated  occasions.  Lycurgus  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  l^i^ 
tor  of  Athens ;  and  it  bias  been  jndicioos^  ob- 
served,  that  the  former  gave  his  citizens  morals 
conformable  to  the  laws  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  latter  had  given  the  Athe- 
nians laws  which  coincided  with  their  cvb^Uma 
and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycurgos  de- 
manded resolution^  and  he  showed  himself  in- 
exorable and  severe.  In  Solon  artifice  was  re^ 
quisite,  and  he  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
voluptuous.  Tbe  moderation  of  Lycnrgus  is 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re^ 
collect  that  he  treated  with  thejpreatest  homan- 
ity  and  confidence  Alcander,  a  yooth  who  Ittd 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditloos  tomnlt. 
Lycurgus  had  a  son  called  Antioros,  who  left 
no  issue.  The  Lacedemonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  his  honour,  called  Lycor- 
eideeorLycurgides.  The  introduction  of  money 
into  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  tbe  sson  of  Ar- 
cbidamus,  was  one  of  the  principaJ  caoses  whidi 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
and  rendered  them  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  of 
fturtion .  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  abrogated 
by  PhilopGsmen,  B.  C.  188,  but  cmly  lor  a  hide 
time,  as  they  were  soon  after  re-esiablidied  l^ 
the  Romans.  Plui.  in  vUd. — Jtaseim.  3,  c  ^ 
Ac.— S^raft.  8,  10,  15,  Ac.—Diciws.  BU.  «.- 
Paw.  3,  c.  a     Vid.  Part  III. 

Lycus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  the  interest 
of  Lysimachus.  He  made  himself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  dbc.  P*- 
lyan.  5.     Vid.  Part  L  and  III. 

Lygdabiis,  or  Lyodaiius,  I.  a  general  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  A^a  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  king  of 

Lydia.  CaUim. 11.  An  athlete  of  Syracuse, 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Halicarnassos.    Ekrodot,  7,  c.  99. 

LvNCEcrrjE,  a  noble  family  of  Maeedcmia, 
connected  with  the  royal  &mily.  Jtutim.  II,  c 
3,&c. 

Lyncbstbs,  (Alexander,)  a  son-in-law  of  An- 
tipaler,  who  conspired  against  Alexander  and 
was  put  to  death.    Cwri,  7,  d^ 

Lvsahdsr,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  Sparta, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Ephesus  from  the  interest  of  Athois,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  yoiraga' 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  ooDsisdn|t 
of  190  ships,  at  ^gospotamoa,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  three  ships,  with  whieh  the  enemy's 
general  fied  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Crpros.  b 
this  celebrated  battle,  whidiha|)|iened  406  yean 
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«fore  the  Cbriatian  era,  the  Athmans  lost 
000  men,  and  with  them  their  empire  and  in- 
lueoce  among  the  neighbouring  states.  L^- 
ander  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  ms 
ictory,  and  the  following  year  Athens,  worn 
»at  by  a  long  war  of  37  years,  and  discouraged 
>y  its  misfortanes,  gave  itself  up  to  the  power 
»f  the  enemy,  and  consented  to  aestroy  the  Pi- 
«us,  to  deliver  up  ail  its  ships,  except  12,  to 
ecall  all  those  who  had  been  banished  ;  and,  in 
iiort,  to  be  submissive  in  every  degree  to  the 
>ower  of  LacedasmoB.  Besides  these  humilia- 
ing  conditions,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
otally  changed,  and  30  tyrants  were  set  over  it 
»y  LjTsander.  This  glorious  success,  and  the 
lonour  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponne- 
ian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He 
kad  already  begun  to  pave  his  way  to  universal 
K>wer,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
:ian  cities  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
oake  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
uitof  his  ambition  he  used  prudence  and  arti- 
ice ;  and  as  he  could  not  easilv  abolish  a  form 
>f  government  which  ages  ana  popularity  had 
;onfirmed,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
he  gods.  His  attempt,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
»racles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon, 
iroved  ineffectual ;  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
ising  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  The- 
Hins  saved  him  from  the  accusations  of  his  ad- 
•-ersaries,  and  he  was  sent,  together  with  Pau- 
anias,  against  the  enemy.  The  plan  of  his  mili- 
ary operations  was  discovered,  and  the  Haliar- 
ians,  whose  ruin  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked 
lim  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  bloody 
»attle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  394 
'ears  before  Christ.  His  body  was  recovered  by 
lis  colleague  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
nagnificent  funeral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
wmp,  his  ambition,  and  intrigues,  he  died  ex- 
remely  poor,  and  nis  daughters  were  rejected 
>y  two  opulent  citizens  of  Sparta,  to  whom  they 
lad  been  betrothed  during  the  life  of  their  father. 
This  behaviour  of  the  lovers  was  severely  pun- 
shed  b^  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
rom  injurjT  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
lated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
ind  his  perfidy.  The  father  of  Lysander,  whose 
lame  was  Anstoclites  or  Aristocrates,  was  de- 
cended  from  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
he  race  of  the  Heraclidae.  PhU  ^  C.  Nep.  in 

ritd. — Diod,  13. II.  A  grandson  of  the  great 

i^ysander.    Paits. 

LvsAifinu,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who 
narried  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus. 
She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe,  and  fled  to  Se- 
eucus  for  protection.    Pans.  1,  c.  9,  ftc. 

Lf  8IA8,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Cephalus, 
L  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
v^ent  to  Athens,  where  Lysias  was  bom  and 
tarefuUy  educated.  In  his  15th  year  he  accom- 
panied the  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
rhurium,  and  after  a  long^  residence  there  he 
-etumed  home  in  hw  47th  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the 
iimplicity,  correctness,  and  purity  of  his  ora- 
ions,  of  which  he  wrote  no  less  than  43'>,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  though  the  number  mav 
«rith  more  probability  be  reduced  to  230.  Of 
hese  34  are  extant,  the  best  editions  of  which 
tre  that  of  Taylor,  Svo.  Cantab.  1740,  and  that 


of  Auger,  3  vols.  8  vo.  Paris,  1783w  He  died  ia 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  3*78  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  PhU.  tU  Orat.-~Cic.  de  BnU. 
de  Oral,^QuiiUU.  3,  &c,—J>iog.  9. 

Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in- 
to Bceotia,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  PbUip  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  conquered  at  Cheronsa, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there. 

Lyamachus,  I.  a  son  oi  Agathocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  of 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  call€4 
LjTsimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se- 
leucus  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  oif  Ip- 
sus.  He  afterwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhus  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  286; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agathocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  nowerfiil  re- 
volted from  him,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom. 
He  puisued  them  to  Asia,  and  dedarea  war 
against  Sdeueus,  who  had  givea  them  a  kind  re- 
ception. He  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle,  281 
years  before  ChrisL  in  the  80th  year  of  his  a^e, 
and  his  body  was  found  in  the  heaps  of  slaiA 
only  bv  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had 
carefmly  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  and  respect  of  Lysimachus  for  his  learned 
master  Callisthenes  proved  nearly  fatal  to  hinL 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Callisthenes  poison  to  save  hia 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult;  and  when  the 
furious  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  mantle,  and  boldly  thrust  it  mto 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue, 
killed  an  adversary  reaihr  to  devour  him.  This 
act  of  courage  in  ms  self-defence  recommended 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  by  the  monarch.    Justin.  15,  c 

3,  Ajc—Diod.  10,  Slc—Pous.  1.  c  10. ^11. 

An  Acarnanian,  preceptor  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  used  to  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus.  Plvi.  in 
Alex. — JiLsHn.  15,  c.  3. 

Ltsippus,  a  &mous  statuary  of  Sicyon.  He 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  taught  nim  that  he  was  bom  toexcd 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  326  Tears 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Lysippus  excel- 
led in  expressing  the  hair,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  made  the  bead  of  his  statues  less  large, 
and  the  body  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
appear  taller.  This  was  observed  by  one  of  nis 
friends,  and  the  artist  gave  for  answer,  that  his 
predecessors  had  represented  men  in  their  na- 
tural form,  but  that  DC  represented  them  such 
as  they  appeared.  Lysippus  made  no  less  th  an 
600  statues,  the  most  admired  of  which  were 
those  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Taren- 
tnm,  40  cubits  high;  one  of  a  man  coming  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Agrippa  adorned  his 
baths;  one  of  Socrates;  and  those  of  the  25 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicug. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  a^  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
PkU.  %n  AUx.-^Cu.  ifi  BnU.  c  iSi,  ad  Btr.' 
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4,  c.  148.-^i>fii».  87,  c.  l^PaUre.  1,  c  11.— 
flbroe.  %  to.  1,  ▼.  S40. 

XiTimvATus,    a  brocher  of  Lysippns.     He 
was  the  first  artist  who  ever  made  a  statue  with 
PZiii.34,c.8,1.35,c.  13. 


BiiCAE,  a  soa  of  Criasiiis  or  Crinaeus,  the 
first  Greek  who  led  a  coloay  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  foar  neighbour- 
ing islands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes, 
which  were  called  the  seats  of  the  Macares  or 
the  blessed  Cuaxap^  bealnis.)  Diomfs.  Bal,  1.-* 
HmMr.  n.  sH.^Diod.  b.-^Mda.  2,  c  7. 

MlcAREOs,  a  son  of  ^oltis,  who  debauched 
his  sister  Canace,  and  bad  a  son  by  her.  The 
Jkther,  being  informed  of  the  incest,  ordered  the 
child  to  be  exposed,  and  sent  a  sword  to  his 
daughter,  and  commanded  her  to  destroy  her- 
self. Macareus  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  became 
priest  of  Apollo.  Ovid.  Met.  Heroid.  W^inJb.  5<S3. 

BlACBOONiciTBt  Bblutm,  wss  Undertaken  by 
the  Romans  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
some  few  months  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
B.  C.  900.  The  cause  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whicbPhilip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achseans,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
The  consul  FlamiDius  had  the  care  of  the  war, 
and  he  conquered  Philipon  the  confines  of  Epi- 
rns,  and  afterwards  in  Thessaly.  The  Mace- 
donian fleets  were  also  defeated;  Euboea  was 
taken ;  and  Philip,  after  continual  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of 
^ersius.  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
irritated  the  Romans.  Another  war  was  un- 
dertaken, in  which  the  Romans  sufiered  two  de- 
feats. This,  howeirer,  did  not  discourage  them : 
Paulns  .£milius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  60tb 
year  of  his  age,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  general  engagement 
near  the  city  of  Padua,  and  20,000  of  the  Ma^ 
cedoQian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blpw  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  already  continued  for  three  years, 
1G8  Tears  before  the  Christian  era.  Perseus, 
and  his  sons  Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueror.  About  fifteen  years 
after,  new  seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  false  pretensions  of  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  obliged  the 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions. Andriscus  at  first  obtained  many  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  forces,  till 
at  la<4  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  to  the 
consal  Matellus,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
After  these  commotions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Macedonia 
was  finally  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and 
governed  by  a  re^i^lar  proconsul,  about  148 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Macedontcus,  a  surname  given  to  Mecellns, 
from  his  conquests  in  Macedonia.    It  was  also 

given  to  such  as  luid  obtained  any  victory  in 
lat  province. 

Macbr.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
poets  who  bore  the  name  of  Macer,  during  the 
Augustan  age,  both  of  considerable  note  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid.  The  elder,  called  ^mi- 
Uus,  who  was  bom  at  Verona,  was  of  greater 
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age  than  Ovid,  dbongli  h«  sometimes  eoDde* 
scended  to  read  his  works  to  his  youthful  iiie&d. 
These  were  poems  on  birds  and  aerpents,  and 
on  the  virtues  of  different  sorts  of  hem.  They 
were  written  in  hexameters,  and  were  chiefly 
translati^  from  Nicander,  a  Oreek  poet  of  Co- 
l^hon.  Macer  also  composed  a  piece,  entitled 
Tikeriaca,  on  wild  animals,  from  which  laido- 
rus  and  others  have  saved  aoout  half  a  doseB  of 
verses.  Nonius  MarceUus  adds,  that  he  wrote 
a  Theogony,  from  which  he  ciles  a  siosfe  line. 
He  also  published  a  book  on  the  subject  of 
Bees;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  work 
was  in  prose  or  in  verse.  TibuUus  inscribed 
one  of  his  degies  to  this  Macer,  on  occasian  of 
his  setting  out  on  some  military  expeditioo.  It 
would  appear  that,  at  his  departure  from  Rome, 
Macer  nad  boasted  that,  however  deeply  be 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
heart  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  panted  for 
military  fame.  But  TibuUus  addresses  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
ens, that  if  he  did  not  bring  him  back,  he  would 
himself  desert  the  service  of  love,  and  fofiget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  amid  the  various  daties  of 
a  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  Macer  never  re- 
ttimed  from  this  expedition,  since,  aocording  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  died  in  737,  during 
the  consulate  of  Furnius  and  Sihmus.  As  his 
death  took  pdace  in  that  year,  he  most  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  the  Macer  to  whom  Orid  ad- 
dressed one  of  his  epistles  from  Bootos,  which 
was  not  written  till  after  his  banishment  lothat 
country,  in  763.  With  this  second  Macer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  thzotigh  the  different 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily  :— 

TV  duce  Tuagnificas  Asia  ferspexvmms  urhes ; 
Trinacris  est  oeulis  U  duce  nata  meis. 

Macer  was  the  author  of  one  of  those  numeroos 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Bcmeri  Pa/raiipomtna. 

T^  canis  atemo  quieqtUd  restabat  Homero, 
Ne  careafU  summA  TY^ncabettai 


In  this  poem  he  followed  the  historic  order  of 
events,  oeginning  with  the  departure  of  ibe  ex- 
pedition from  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wrath  of  Achilles— intermiD- 
gling  with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  a 
great  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  of 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia, 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
or  immediately  sifter  its  commencement.  Oriji. 
Trist,  4,  el.  10,  v.  44.  ex  Pont.  9;  epi  la— 

Q^ifUil.  10,  c.  1. Ia  Claudius,  apro-prstor 

of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Galba. 

MachAon.     Vid.  Part  IlL 

Macrianus,  (Titus  Fulvius  Julius),  an  Egyp- 
tian of  obscure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  s<m- 
dier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Valerian 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
960.  When  he  had  supported  his  d Ign irv  for  a 
year  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  Macria- 
nus marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallienus, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  He  was 
defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the  lieutenant  of  Gal- 
Uenus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  son,  at  his  own 
request,  A.  D.  363. 
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Micidiros,  (NL  Opilias  SevenisO  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  ro6e  from  ihe  most  ignomiBioQs 
condition  to  the  rank  of  pnefect  of  the  pnelorian 
guards,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death 
of  CaracaUa,whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ambition, 

A.  D.  317.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
nopnlar;  the  abolition  of  the  taxes,  and  an  af- 
Ubie  and  complaisant  behaviour  endeared  him 
to  his  subjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  not  long.continne,  and  the  timidity  which 
Macrinns  betrayed  in.  buying  the  peace  of  the 
Persians  by  a  large  snm  of  money,  soon  ren- 
dered him  odious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Macrtnus  attempted  to  save  bis 
life  bjT  flight  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cap- 
padocia,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
his  successor,  June  7th,  A.  D.  218.  Macrinw* 
reigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
His  son,  called  Diadumenianus*,  shared  his  fa- 
ther's fate. 

Sl&CBo,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanns,  anu  raised  himself  upon 
theminsofthat  unfortunate  favourite.  He  was 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated the  good  opinion  of  Caligula,  b;^  prosti- 
tuting to  him  his  own  wife,  called  B^nia.  He 
soon  after  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
by  Caligula  to  kill  himself,  together  with  his 
wife,  A.  D.  38. 

MAcaonus,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  but  this  appears 
groundless,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  follower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  stations,  except  such  as 
were  of  the  Christian  reliigion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  &r  a  composition  call- 
ed Satwnudia ;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  an- 
liqoities  and  criticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  conversation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  laiinity  which  the  author  has 
oilen  Introduced,  proves  that  he  was  not  bom 
in  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  Uie  La- 
tln  tongue  was  spoken,  as  he  himself  candidly 
confesses.  The  Saturnalia  are  useful  for  the 
learned  reflections  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly for  some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
greatest  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
Macrobius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's 
<9famic»t  Seipionis^  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to'  him.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Oronovius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
of  Lips.  8vo.  1777. 

Madetbs,  a  general  of  Darius,  who  bravely 
defended  a  place  against  Alexander.  The  con- 
qneror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
thirty  orators  pleaded  for  his  life.  Sisygambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
and  Madetes  was  pardoned.    Cwri.  5,  c.  3. 

Mautiv,  a  Scythian  prince  who  pursued  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conquered  Cyaxares, 

B.  C.  623.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
power  of  Asia  Minor.    Berodot.  8,  c.  103. 

MsBucTERiA,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
Athens  in  the  winter  month  Msemacterion. 
MjBomnes,  a  surname  of  Homer.    Ovid, 
Mjmus,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Au- 


gusta)! age,  who  made  himself  known  by  his  il* 
liberal  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  flirst  wri- 
ters of  his  time,  as  well,  as  by  his  affected  eompo* 
sitions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  in  oblivun 
if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  his  third 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  10th  epode. 

Maoi,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  influence  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  without  their  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deity,  as  pure  in  itself,  ana 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  religious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  gooa,  the 
source  of  every  thing  good ;  and  the  other  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  Their 
professional  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thing  familiar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
founded with  the  magicians  who  impose  upon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hence  the 
word  A^^agi  andmagicUmsbecame  synonymous 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death  of 
Camoyses,  and  the  fraud  was  not  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  against  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  this 
circumstance  there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Magi  were  permitted  to  appear  in 

Sublic,  as  the  populace  had  the  privilege  of  mur- 
ering  whomsoever  of  them  they  met.  Strab. 
— Cic.  de  Div.  1. Bfirodot,  3,  c.  62,  &c. 

MAGNENnns,  an  ambitious  Roman,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  cruelty  and  perfidy. 
He  conspired  against  the  life  of  Constans,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed.  T|^  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Constantius;  and  the  assas- 
sin, unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  his  own  mother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  and  afterwards  killed  himseli 
by  falling  upon  a  sword  which  he  had  thrust 
against  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law- 
ful sovereign,  A.  D.  353. 

Magnes,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Chionides.  All  his  comedies  have  perish- 
ed; but  such  of  their  titles  as  are  preserved 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mythology.  TJie  plays  of  Magnes  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  Aristophanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  Bi- 
T^ayoi  and  the'OpyiOff,  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  surviving  dramas  of 
the  latter  poet.  Magnes,  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  pK)pular  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention;  but  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepute :  his  services  were  forgotten  by  an 
ungrateful  audience,  and  he  was  left  to  die  in^ 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Maoo,  I.  aCarthajf inian  general,  sent  against 
Dion3rsius  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  soon  after  followed  this  treaty  of 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  but  he  disgraced  himself  by  flying 
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m  lh«  ai^KMekof  Timoleoii*  wbo  had  come  to 
WBist  tM  Syracusans.  He  was  accused  in  the 
Carthagiiiian  senaie,  and  he  prevented  by  sui- 
cide the  execution  of  the  sentence  justly  pro- 
Bounced  against  him.    His  body  was  hung  on 

a  gibbet,  and  ejoKised  to  public  ignominy. 

U.  A  brother  of  Aunibal  the  Great  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  was  deputed 
by  his  tM^her  to  carry  to  Carthage  the  news  of 
the  cel^rated  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
over  the  Roman  armies.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
thage was  unexpected;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astflftish  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  the 
Tictory  ai  Cannee,  he  enurtied  in  the  senate- 
house  the  three  bushels  or  golden  rings  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Roman  knights  shun 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  defeated  the  two  Scipios,  and  was 
himself,  in  another  engagement,  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleares,  which  he  conquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  the  cities  there  still  bears  his 
name,  and  is  called  Portus  Magonis,  P<^/ il^ 
km»  After  thiSf  he  landed  in  Italy  with  an 
armyj  and  took  possession  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Cluintilius  Ya- 
ms, and  died  of  a  mortal  wound,  903  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Liv,  30,  &c. — C.  J^ep. 
m  Aim.  8,  gives  a  veij  different  account  of  his 
death,  and  says  he  either  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Annibal  had  two  brothers  of  that  name. 

III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  the 

excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  lus  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry ;  these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
senate.  They  were  translated  into  Greek  by 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  had 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  cod- 
sidted  the  writings  of  Mago  with  greater  ear- 
nestness than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verses. 

CokmeUa. IV.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  by  his 

countrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rhns  and  the  Tarentines,  with  a  fleet  of  120 
saiL  This  offer  was  politely  refused  by  the 
Roman  senate.  This  Mago  was  father  of  As- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.     Vol,  Mix. 

Mahbrbal,  a  Carthaginian,  who  was  at  the 
siege  of  Safuntum,  and  who  commanded  the 
«avalry  of  Annibal  at  the  battle  af  Cann as.  He 
advised  the  conqueror  immediately  to  march  to 
Rome,  but  Annibal  required  time  to  consider  on 
eo  bold  a  measure ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
eerved,  that  Annibal*  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory. 

Majorianus,  Jul.  ( Yalerius,]|  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  He  signalized  him.Helf 
by  his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  He  was 
massacred,  after  a  reign  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his  generals. 

Mambrcus,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  surren- 
dered to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  speak  in 
a  public  assembly  at  Syracuse  were  received 
with  groans  and  hisses;  upon  which  he  dashed 
lus  httd  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himself.  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and 
BAamercus  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  rob- 
ber. B.  C.  340.    Poifon,  6.— C.  Nep.  in.  Tim. 

vUMrnnnif  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers, 


which  passed  finim  GampaBia mio  Sicily  allbs 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  i&  the 
service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  pnvi- 
lege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  mam-stralcs  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  Sicily.  In 
thieir  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Measaaa,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  ho^itaUty.  Th^ 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  and  render- 
ed themselves  masters  of  the  place.  After  this 
violence,  they  assumed  the  nameof  Mamextini, 
and  called  iheir  cit^  Aftmieritiia,  from  a  provin- 
cial word,  which,  m  their  hmguage,  signified 
Martial  or  warUke.  The  Mamertines  were  af> 
terwards  defeated  by  Hiero,  and  totally  disabled 
to  repair  their  ruined  affiiirs.  PbU.  in  PyrrLAc 

Ma  MTU  A  Lex,  de  Umitibutt  bv  the  tribone 
Mamilius.  It  ordained  that  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands,  fiVe  or  six  feet  of  land  shook!  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  could  convert 
into  private  property.  It  also  appointed  oom- 
missioners  to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

MAiflLn,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  de- 
scended from  the  Aborigines.  They  first  lived 
at  Tuscuium,  from  whence  they  came  to  Rome. 
lAv.  3,  c.  29. 

Mawlius  Octavius.     Vid.  MamUms, 

Mamurius  Vbtubids.     Vid.  AnciU,  Pazt  IIL 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Formis. 
He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himselfl  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  Coslius.  and  was 
the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  maihle. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  his  epigranss* 
Fbrmie  is  sometimes  called  Mamwrrarum  uris. 
Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

Mancinus,  C.  a  Roman  general,  who,  thooeh 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  was  de- 
feated by  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  I3a  He 
was  dragged  from  the  senate,  &c  Cic.  t»  OraL 
1,  c.  40. 

Mandanb.  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages, 
married  by  tier  father  to  CambyseSj  an  igqMe 
person  of  Persia.     Vid.  Oifrus. 

Mandanes,  an  Indian  prince  and  philoso- 

Sher,  whom  Alexander  invited  by  hisambessa- 
ors,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, &c.    Strab.  15. 

Mandubratius,  a  young  Briton,  who  came 
over  to  Caesar  in  Gaul.  HLs  father,  Immann- 
entius,  was  king  in  Britain,  and  had  been  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassivelaunus.   Cos.  BeiL 

Q.  bj  c.  ao. 

Manetho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt,  sumamed  the  Mendesian,  B.  C.  961. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  JosephTis.  It  was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  Mercury, 
and  from  the  ioumals  and  annals  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  This  his- 
tory has  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  author  supported  that  all  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  mortals,  and  had  all 
lived  upon  earth.  This  history,  which  is  now 
lost,  had  been  epitomised,  and  some  fragments 
of  it  are  still  extant  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  ascribed  to  Manetho,  in  whiehthe  nower 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over  the  birtn  and 
&ta  of  mankind,  is  explained.    TheApoleles- 
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L of rblssathoriRrere edited  in 4to. by Qro- 
B<mui»  L.  Bat.  1696. 

BCamiua  Lbx,  by  Manilita  the  trilnme,  A. 
IT.  G.  ^78.  It  re9iiired  thet  all  the  forces  of 
LncoUiis  and  his  proYince.  together  with 
Bithynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  should  be  delivered  to  Pompey,  and 
that  this  general  shoald,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  before. 

MlNiLnn,  I.  a  Roman  who  married  the 
danghter  of  Taniain.  He  liyed  at  Toscalum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  hoase 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c.  lAv.  9,  c.  15. 
—^-11.  Caios,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
poet  of  Antioch,  who  wrote  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  of  which  &ve  books  are  extant, 
treating  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
elegant.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  stippose  that  he  flourished 
in  the  Augustan  age.  No  author,  however,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  has  made  mention  of 
Manilins.  The  best  editions  of  Manilins  are 
those  of  Beatley,  4to.  London,  1739,  and  Sto- 
eberas,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767.    • 

MiNLins  ToaauATDs,  I.  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  yonth  was  distingnished  by  a  lively 
and  cheerAif  disposition.  These  promising  tal- 
ents were,  however,  impeded  by  a  difficulty  of 
8|)eaking ;  and  (he  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
hjs  mn*s  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
conntry.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  was  pub- 
licly censored,  and  MariusPomponius  the  th- 
bnne  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  unfatherly  be- 
haviour to  hJs  son.  Yonne;  Manlius  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand 
he  entered  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  be  would  drop  the 
accusation.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen 
military  tnbnne.  In  a  war  against  the  Granls 
he  accented  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  end  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Gaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manlius  stripped  him  of  his  arms ; 
and,  from  the  collar  (iorquis)  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy's  neck,  he  was  ever  after  sur- 
named  Ttn^guatia,  Manlius  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  was  ramed  to  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  severity 
of  Torquatus  to  his  son  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  This  fhther  had  the  connu^e  and 
heart  lo  put  to  death  his  son,  because  he  bad 
engaged  one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  an  hon- 
onrable  victory,  without  his  previous  permis- 
sion. This  nncommon  rigour  displeased  many 
of  the  Romans;  and  though  Torquatus  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  youth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  consul's  se- 
verity by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which -every  other  conqueror  received.  Some 
time  after,  the  censorship  was  offered  to  him ; 
but  he  refVised  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
conld  not  bear  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  From  the  rigour  of  Torquatus,  all 
edicts,  and  actions  of  severity  and  jnstice  have 
been  called  Manliana  edida.    lAv.  7,  c.  10.~ 

Vol  Max.  6,  c.  9. 11.  Marcus,  a  celebrated 

Roman,  whoae  valoar  waa  displa3red  in  the  field 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Qauls,  Manliusi 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  fled  into  the 
capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was  sudden* 
ly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  tsatmy.  Th» 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  CnjfiMvnfiu  / 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  ever  after  held  sacred  amdhg  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed,  to 
abolish  the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator,  Com. 
Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  mourning,  and  delivered  from  prison 
their  common  fatner.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  ndse  fiic- 
tions,  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  till  at  last  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martins;  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  which  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  conaemned:  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  871 ; 
and,  to  render  his  ignominy  still  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Murcus^  and  the  |dace  where 
his  house  had  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited.  lAv.  5,  c.  31. 1.  6,  c.  b.—F^or.  1, 
c.  13  and  9S.^Val.  Max,  6,  c.  3.— Ftr^.  JBhi. 

6,  V.  836. III.  Imperiosus,  father  of  Bianlins 

Torquatus,  was  made  dictator.     Vid.  ManHMS 

T&rquaiMi. IV.    Volso,  a  Roman  consul. 

who  received  an  army  of  Scipio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  the  Gallo-Grecians,  whom  he 
con<}uered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  first  strong^y  op- 
posed.   Flor.  3,  c.  n.^Liv.  38,  c.  18,  &c. 

V.  Gaius,  or  Aulus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.C.  300.— I»it7.  3,  c.  64,  1.  3,  c.  31. VI. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 

nns  was   shut VII.  a  Roman  appointed 

judge  between  his  son  Silanus  and  the  province 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  bad  been 
heard,  the  father  said :  "  It  is  evident  that  my 
son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
I  deem  him  unworthy  of  the  republic  and  of  my 
house,  and  I  order  hmi  to  depart  from  my  pres- 
ence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
his  fhther,  that  he  hanged  himself  Vai.  Max. 
6,  c.  6. 

MANBufiTvs,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellius,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  left  his  son,  then 
yery  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 
by  Galba,  and  soon  after  met  a  detacnment  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought  and  Mansnetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  Ac  TbuiU. 
ma.  3,  c.  36. 

MarcellInus  Ainnliras,  a  celebrated  hi»> 
torian,  who  carried  arms  under  Constantins, 
Julian,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Rome  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  where  Sue- 
tonius stops,  to  the  emperor  Valens.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  kboured,  but  it  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  mentions  the  author  was  nearly  con- 
cerned. This  history  was  composed  at  Hooul 
where  Ammianns:  retired  from  the  noise  and 
troubles  of  the  camp,  and  does  not  betnr  that 
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severity  ftgatnst  the  Chnatians  which  other 
writers  have  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
warm  in  favour  of  Paganism,  the  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  the  throne.  It  was 
divided  into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
eu[hteen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  of 
Magnentios.  The  best  editions  of  Ammianus 
are  those  of  Qronovius,  fol.  and  4io.  L.  BaL 
1693,  and  of  Emesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1773. 

Marcbllub,  I.  (Marcus  Claudius,)  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
had  the  management  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Gaub,  where  he  obtained  the  Svolia  opima^ 
by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Veridomarus,  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  success  rendered  him 
popular,  and  soon  after  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
celebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at  tbe  death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed 
the  Roman.H,  and  Marcellus,  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land,  but 
hjs  operations  proved  inefiectual,  and  the  in- 
vention and  industry  of  a  philosopher,  vid.  Ar- 
chimedeSj  were  able  to  baffle  all  tbe  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  great  and  stupendous  machines 
and  military  engines  of  the  Romans  during  three 
successive  years.  The  perseverance  of  Marcel- 
lus at  last  obtained  the  victory.  The  inatten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  dunng  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoured 
his  operations ;  be  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capital  ofltaly  with  the  spoils  of 
Syracuse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousness,  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  ofall 
its  paintings  and  ornaments,  he  confessed  that 
he  nad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegance  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. After  the  conquest  of  Syracase,  Marcel- 
lus was  called  upon  by  his  country  to  oppose  a 
second  time  Annibal.  In  this  campaign  ne  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  oeibre;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  towns  of  the  Samnites,  which 
had  revolted,  were  recovered  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  pris- 
oners. Some  time  after,  an  engagement  with 
.  the  Carthaginian  general  proved  unfiivourable ; 
Marcellus  had  the  disadvantage;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  successful  skirmish  vindicated 
bis  military  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  vigilant  against  the  snares  of  his 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  himself 
from  his  camp,  and  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  the  60tb  year  of  his  age,  in  his  fifth  consul- 
ship, A.  XT.  C.  546.  His  body  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  his  ashes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  Marcellus  claims  ou  r  commendation  for 
his  private  as  well  as  public  virtues ;  and  the 
humanity  of  a  general  will  ever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  many  were  going  to  be  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapncionsoess  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  poUcy  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  rendered  inevitable.  Virf^.  JEn.  6,  v.  856. 

^Paierc,  «,  c  3a— Pfail.  in  vitd,  &c. ^H. 
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One  of  his  dcaeeadaats.  who  bon  tb»  wamt 
name,  signalized  himself  in  the  eivil  wvs  of 
Casar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  ailachinent 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banishrd  by  Goaar,  biA 
afterwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  nrnntr 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in   an  oratioa 

which  is  still  eztaot. III.  The  ji^raadBon  of 

Pompey's  friend,  rendered  himselt  popular  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  aflTability.  He 
was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  ius  suc- 
cessor. Vid.  Octavia.  Marcellus  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense.  Virg.  jBn.  6,  v.  883. 
Suei.  in  Aug.^PhU,  in  MairceU. — Stwtc  Gm- 

sol,  ad  Mdrc—PaUrc.  ^  c  93. IV.    The 

son  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse^ 
was  caught  in  the  amhrorade  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  father,  but  he  forced  his  way  fnxn 
the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  ashes 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  JPimi.  ta 
MirceU. 

Marcu  Lex,  by  Marcius  Censorinus.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Marcia,  I.  the  wife  of  Regnlus.  When  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  been  put  to  death  at 
Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manuer,  she 
retorted  tbe  punishment,  and  shut  up  someCai^ 
thaginiaa  prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
was  obliged  to  stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
Diod.^. II.  A  daughter  of  Cato  of  Uriea. 

Marqana,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
who,  on  account  of  her  public  and  private  vir- 
tues, and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declared 
Augustus  and  emperess  by  her  brother.  She  d^ed 
A.  D. iia 

MARciAinia,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  bom  of  an 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  some  tioie 
served  in  the*army  asa  common  soldier,  he  was 
made  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  ofilcers  of 
Theooosius.  His  winning  address  and  uncom- 
mon talents  raised  him  to  higher  stations ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  9d,  A.  D.  450^ 
he  was  invested  with  the  intoerial  purple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Koman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Marci- 
anus  showed  himself  active  and  resolute ;  and 
when  Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns, 
asked  of  the  emperor  the  annual  tnbute  which 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  oi  his  predecessors 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  of^Theodosios 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends, 
but  that  iron  was  the  metal  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  univer- 
sal popularity,  Marcianusdied,  after  a  reign  of 
six  years,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
making  warlike  preparalions  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  invaded  Africa.  His  death  was 
lamented,  and  indeed  his  merit  was  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  by  uie  appella- 
tion of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  vears  of  bis  obscurity  he  found 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  (hat  he  had 
the  humanity  to  give  him  a  private  burial ;  for 
which  circumstance  he  was  accused  of  the  homi- 
cide and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have  ben 
executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discov- 
ered, and  convinced  tbe  world  of  the  innoeence 
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nf  Mtrriiimn        Tl   CapeUa.    Vid.  C^pdto. 

Maaous  SABUiua,  (M.)  i.  was  the  progenitor 
of  die  Marcian  family  at  Rome.  He  came  to 
Rome  with  Noma,  and  it  was  he  who  advised 
Noma  to  accept  of  the  crown  which  the  Romans 
ofEeied  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
king  of  Rome  in  opposition  bo  Tullns  Hostilius, 
and  when  his  ei^rts  proved  unsnocessfui,  he 
killed  himself.  His  son,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Noma,  was  made  hiffhpriest  by  his  father- 
in-law.  He  was  father  of  AncQs  Martins.  Plut. 

in  NumtL IL  A  man  whom  Catibne  hired 

to  assassinate  Cicera 

Marcus,  a  pnenomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.  Vid,  JBmilvKS,  Lepidus,  &c. 

Carynensis,  a  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
^^5  B.  G. 

Mardontos,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Sa- 
lamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  it  under  the  power  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Plataea,  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  479.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Pint. 
in  Arist.--'HirodoL  6,  7  and  Q.^-Viod,  11.— 
Justin,  d,  c  13,  dbc. 

MargItbs,  a  man  against  whom,  as  some 
suppose,  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
superficial  knowledge,  and  to  expose  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosthenes  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Athens,  he 
called  him  another  Margites. 

Maru  Lbx,  by  G.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
n.  G.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  pontes, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  to  give  their  votes 
in  the  comt^ia,  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  there  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of 

the  assembly. Another,  called  also  Porcia, 

by  L^  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
€91.  It  &ied  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
manders as  gave  a  false  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  shun  in  a  battle. 

Maruuna,  a  Jewish  woman,  who  married 
Herodes. 

MAaios,(G.)I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  ftrom 
a  peasant  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
consular  government.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
was  called  Fulcinia.  He  forsook  the  meaner 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
signalized  himself  under  ^ipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numanua.  His  marriage  with  Julia,  who  was 
of  the  family  of  the  Gaesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  raise  him  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed into  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  Me- 
tellus  against  Jugurtha,  and,  after  he  bad  there 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  can  vassed  f  or  the  consulship. 
He  was  elected,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  No  sooner  was  Jugurtha 
con<][ueTed  than  new  honours  and  fresh  trophies 
awaited  Marius.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000  barba- 
rians, and  Biarius  was  sent  against  the  Teu- 
tones.  The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marius 
was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with  the 
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consulship.    At  last  two  engagemeato 
fought,  and  not  less  than  900,000  of  the  barba- 
rian forces  of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  pris- 
oners.   The  following  year  was  also  marked 
by  a  total  overthrow  ofthe  Gimbri,another  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,000  were  slaughter- 
ed by  the  Romans  and  60,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  Marius,  with 
his  colleague  Gatulus,entered  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.    He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time ;  and,  as  his  in- 
trepidity had  delivered  his  country  from  its  for- 
eign enemies,  he  sought  employment  at  home ; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.    This  was 
the  cause  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  empowered  to  prose- 
cute the  Mithridatic  war,  and  he  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  authors  of  a  demand  which  he  consid- 
ered as  arbitrary  and  improper.   He  advanced 
to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  un&vourable  winds  prevent* 
ed  him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Gampania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  mud,  and  left  only  his  mouth  above  the  sur- 
face for  respiration.  Me  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintunun ;  and 
the  magistrates,  all  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prisoner.  A  Gaul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamaticxi  of  Tuau  homo,  aud^  occidort 
Odvm  Marvum,  the  dagger  dropped  fVom  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  ofthe  inhabitants  of  Mintumae. 
They  released  Marius  from  prison,  and  favour- 
ed his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marius,  who  had  been  arming  the  princes  ofthe 
country  in  his  cause.    Marius  landed  near  the 
walls  of  Garthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins 
of  a  once  powerful  city,  which,  like  himsel£ 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.    He  soon  after,  learned 
that  Ginna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome. 
This  iutelligence  animated  Marius ;  he  set  sail 
to  assist  his  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men.    His  army,  however,  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  enterea  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  his 
fnrv.    Rome  was  filled  with  blood,  and  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  nis  country, 
marched  through  the  streets  ofthe  city,  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  assassins,  who  immediately 
slaughtered  all  those  whose  salutations  were  not 
answered  l^  their  leader.    Such  were  the  sig- 
nals for  bloodshed.    When  Marius  and  Ginna 
had  sufficiently  gratified  their  resentment,  they 
made  themselves  consuls;  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen days  after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the 
consular  dignity  for  the  seventh  time,  B.  G.  80. 
His  end  was  probably  hastened  by  the  uncom- 
mcxi  quantity  of  wine  which  he  drank  when 
labouring  under  a  dangerous  disease.  Such  was 
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A»  cad  cf  Ifaiios,  who  rendmd  himflelf  con- 
•picaooa  hf  his  ▼ietories  and  by  his  craelty.  As 
lie  was  brooghl  up  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
among  peasants,  it  will  not  appear  wonaerftil 
tluit  he  always  betrayed  rosticity  in  his  behav- 
ioor,  and  dcspised'in  others  those  polished  man- 
ners and  that  studied  address  which  education 
had  denied  hioL  His  countenance  was  stem, 
his  voice  firm  and  imperions^and  his  disposition 
nntractable.  He  was  m  the  TOth  year  ofhis  ace 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  m 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  ambition  had  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  her  citiiena.  His  only  quali- 
flcations  were  those  oCh  great  general^  and  with 
these  he  rendered  himself  the  most  illustrious 
and  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  capable  to  op- 
pose the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Pl%t.  in  vita, 
^PaUrc.  %  c.  9.—Flor,  3,  c.  3.— Jiw.  8,  v.  345. 

dLC-^Duean.  %  v.  69. II.  Caios,  the  son  of 

the  great  Blaritis,  was  as  cruel  as  bis  father, 
and  shared  his  good  and  his  adverse  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  senators  who  oppo- 
SM  his  ambitious  views.  He  was  defeatea  by 
Sylla,  and  lied  to  Pnsneste,  where  he  killed 

himself    PliU.  in  Mario. III.  One  of  the 

Greek  fiuhers  of  the  5th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Ghirner,  3  vols,  fol,  Paris,  1673 ; 

and  Baluzius,  ib.  1684. IV.  M.  Aorelius,  a 

native  of  Qaul,  who,  fhmi  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blaclcsmith,  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  GalUenus,  and  at  last  caused  himself  to 
be  sainted,  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  ele- 
vation, a  man  who  had  shared  his  poverty  with- 
out partaking  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
pnbudy  assassinaled  him.  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marius  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength ;  and  it  is  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
his  migers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

most  rapid  course, V.  Maximus,  a  Latin 

writer,  who  published  an  account  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
lost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  fideli^. 

MAaPBsu.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Marres,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  crow 
which  conveyed  his  letters  waere  ver  he  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  faith- 
M  bird  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles.  JSlian  An. 
6,c7. 

Martba,  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Syria, 
whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  to  C.  Marius,  in  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  undertook.    Pint,  in  Mario, 

MartiIlis,  ^Marcus  Valerias,)  a  native  of 
BUbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  about  the 
90th  year  or  his  age,  where  he  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  his  poetical  genius.  Domi- 
tian  j^ve  liim  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet, 
nnnundftil  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  (he 
death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  and  cruelties  of  a  monster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  virtue, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  treated  the 
poet  with  coldness ;  and  MartiaJ,  after  he  had 
passed  thirty-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendoi^r  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
Bftortifieation  to  bethe  object  of  malevolence,  sa- 


tire, and  ridiciBde.  He  reoeiwd  i 
ftom  his  friends,  and  his  poverty  ^ 
by  the  hberality  of  Pliny  the  yonoger,  whom  he 
had  panegyrized  in  his  poems.  Martial  died 
about  the  104th  year  of  the  Chriatiai  era,  in  fhe 
TSch  year  of  his  age  He  is  now  well  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wMe, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  desdibed  \j  ifar 
candid  confession  of  the  author  in  this  line  :— 


SmU  bona,  nmt 


It  has  been  observed  of  Martial  thai  his  taktf 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  sub- 
ject or  an  epigram.  The  best  editiotis  cf  Mar- 
tial are  those  of  Bader,  foL  Mognnt,  1<S7,  ef 
Schriverius,  13mo.  L.  Bat  1619,  and  of  Smufa^ 
8vo.  AmsU  1701. 

Marullcs,  L  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  nlneed  open 
Caesar's  statues,  and  who  ordered  those  tW 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  impriaoned.  Be 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship  by  X  Cesar. 

PliU, ^11.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Bl 

Aurelius.  He  satirised  the  emperor  with  mat 
licentiousness,  but  his  invectives  were  &Er»- 
gajrded  and  himself  despised. 

Masinissa,  son  di  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  >md  assisted  the  Carthagxniaas 
m  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  proved  amort 
indefatigable  and  courageous  ally,  but  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  of  Asdmbal,  Scipio, 
the  first  Africanus  who  had  obtained  the  victo- 
ry, found,  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Masinissa.  He  sent  him  back 
to  his  uncle,  loaded  with  presents,  and  conducr- 
ed  him  with  a  detachment  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  his  person .  Masin  issa  was  struck 
with  the  generous  action  of  the  Roman  peDernl, 
he  forgot  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  his  exer- 
tions they  owed  many  of  their  victories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  in  that  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  Asdrubal  and  Svphax.  The  NumidiBt 
conqueror,  charmed  witn  the  beatify  of  Sopho- 
nisba,'the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  her 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her;  bat  when  b«  per- 
ceived that  this  new  connexion  displeased  Sci- 
pio, he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  reeofmmnt^ 
ed  her  to  destroy  herself,  since  he  conld  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  became  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fonune,  withour  oftnd- 
ing  his  Roman  allies.  In  the  battle  of  Zama, 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had 
so  often  been  spectators  of  his  coarage  and  nH- 
oar,  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  kmgdom  of 
Syphax  and  some  of  the  Carthaginian  territo- 
ries. Masinissa  died  in  the  97th  year  of  h^  age, 
after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  vears,  149  years  k- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  be- 
having with  the  most  indefatigable  activity ;  and 
he  often  remained  for  many  successive  days  on 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  ■ 
covering  upon  his  head,  and  without  ^owiar 
the  least  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  of 
mind  and  body  he  chiely  owed  to  the  temper- 
ance which  he  obaerved.    He  was  i 


brown  bread  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  Uka  apn- 

vate  soldier,  the  day  after  he  had  oMaoiei  aa 
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\  jktaiy  cnrcr  the  wmm  of  Carthtge. 
aa  kft  ftflir-f<mr  aoos,  three  of  whom  were 
egitisMte.  Mieiiwa,  Qolnani,  and  ManutabaL 
The  kinfoom  ivas  fairly  divided  amoDg  them 
igr  Sci|MO»  and  the  illegiiimale  children  receiv- 
ed, as  iheir  j^ordons,  very  valuable  presents. 


The  death  of  Ghaowa  and 
Uler  left  BCidiwa  eo&e  master  of  the  large 
tea^ioDS  of  MinBnisw.  Strat,  IX—Polyh.^ 
Apfian.  Lufnc—Cie.  dt  Seuec-^Val,  Max,  8. 
^SaUud.  ta  Jug.^IAv.  S5,  &c.— OcuL  Fast, 
»,  V.  7e9.-^Atf<t«.  33,  c  1, 1.38,  c.  & 

MAMAavrik     ViA,  Part  L 

MATKiLU,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
hiatnia,  or  Ino.  Onlv  matrons  and  freebom 
aromen  were  admitteo.  Varr^  ds  L.  L,^q, 
^SL-^Ond.  F>uL  6,  v.  47.— P^.  in  Cam, 

Matbomaua,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
liars,  celebrated  by  married  women,  in  com- 
memaration  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  of 
iie  peace  which  their  entreaties  had  obtained 
between  their  fiithers  and  hnsband&  Flowers 
were  then  offered  in  the  temples  of  Juno.  Ovid, 
F\ut.  3,c  929— PIm^.  in  Ram, 

Maurqb,  a  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
9f  Traian,  or,  aecofding  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nini.  He  was  governor  of  Syene  in  Upper 
Bjgypt  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  rules 
ofjx>etrv  and  versification. 

MAuaOLoa,  a  lung  of  Caria.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia was  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
hapfMSad  B.  C.  363,  that  she  drank  up  his  ash- 
es, and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monameDts  of  antiqnitv,  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  a  husband  whom  she  tenderly  loved. 
This  mnous  monument,  wMch  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
MstustoHM)  and  from  it  all  other  magnificent 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  received  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  b^  four  different  architects ; 
Scopas  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east, 
Timotheus  had  the  south,  Leochares  had  the 
west,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pithis  was  also 
employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
monument,  and  the  top  was  adorned  by  a  chari- 
ot drawn  by  ibur  horses.  The  expenses  of  this 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  philosopher Anazagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  saw  it.  Bow  muck  mtmey  changed  into  stoncR ! 
Vid.  Arimisia,  Bfrodot,  7,  v.  99.— SXro^.  14. 
—Diod.  16.— PoiM.  8,  c  li.'-FUir.  4,  c.  11. 
GeU.  10,  c.  lS.^PreperL  3,  el.  2,  v.  ^.-^Suet. 
Aug.  IdO. 

MAxnmoa,  (Marcus  Aarelius  Valerius,)  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Hercules. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian, 
and  of  his  father,  raised  him  in  the  state,  and  he 
declared  himself  independent  emperor,  or  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  306.  He  aAerwaras  incited  his 
rather  to  re-assume  bb  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
had  aelivered  himself  into  bvi  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honour  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  H» 
victories  and  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force.  The  defeat  and  voluntary  death  of 
Galerius  soon  restored  peace  to  Italv,  and  Max- 
entitts  passed  into  Africa,  where  he  rendered 
himselr  odious  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  tiome,  ana  was  in- 
fi^rped  that  Cotytfantine  was  come  to  dethrona 


him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  ] 
and,  after  he  had  lost  the  victorjr,  he  fied  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 
the  Tiber  was  in  a  decayed  situation,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned,  on  the  Mtk 
of  September,  A.  D.  313. 

MaxuoImus,  I.  (Hercnlius  Marcus  Aurelius 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Panncnia, 
who  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembered  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  fellow-soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewaiSed  his  fidelity  bv  making  him  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  ana  by  cedmg  to  him 
the  c<Homand  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territo- 
ries orRome.  Maximianus  showed  the  justness 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians.  In  Britain  success  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms ;  bui  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  Julianus,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Soon  after.  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maximianus  lo  follow  his  example,  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  A.  D.  304.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greamess.  Before  the  first  year  of 
his  resisnation  had  elapsed,  he  re-assumed  the 
imperial  dignity:  but  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  fled  for  safety  toGauL  to  the  court 
of  Constaatioe,  to  whom  he  gave  Ins  daughter 
Fau.<<tina  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  acted  a 
conspicuous  character,  and  re- assumed  the  im- 

Eerial  power,  which  his  misfortunes  had  obliged 
im  to  relinquish.  This  offended  Constantme. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daueb- 
ter  Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
open  in  the  dead  of  night :  and  he  secretly  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  Ded,  where  he  stabbed  the 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  his  daughter.  Thia 
was  not  Gonstantine ;  Faustina,  faithful  to  her 
husband,  had  apprised  him  of  her  fiuher's  ma- 
chinations, and  a  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  Gonstantine  resolved  to  punish  Max- 
imianus, and  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  himself  at 
Marseilles.  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  vear  of  hia 
age.  Etis  oody  was  found  f^esh  and  entire  in  a 
leaden  coffin  abcmt  the  muddle  of  the  eleventh 

century. 11.  (Valerius  Valerius  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  wa^ 
employed  in  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  army,  where  his  valour  and  bodily 
strength  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who 
invested  nim  with  the  imperialpuriile  m  the 
east,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Gnlerins  deserved  the  confidence  of  his 
benethctor.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
.matians,  and  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  Galerius  was  defeated ;  and,  to  complete 
his  ignominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  dis^n^ace,  Diocletian  obli^  him  to  waUc 
behind  his  ehariot  arrayed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ; 
he  assembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  gained 'a  complete  victory, 
I  and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  hia  enemy. 
I  This  nccess  elated  Galerius  to  such  a  degree. 
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that  he  claimed  the  mo6t  dignified  appettatioiis, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  called  the  son  of  Mara. 
Diocletian  himself  dreaded  his  power,  and  eren, 
ii  is  said,  abdicated  tiie  imperial  dignity  by 
means  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  Qalerius  was  proclaimed  Augoa- 
tos,  A.  D.  304,  but  his  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odioos ;  and  the  Roman  i>eople,  offended  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxentins  to  the  imperial 
diffnuy  the  following  year,  and  Galerius  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  fl^  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  died  in  the  greatest  a^ 
nies,  A.  D.  311.  In  his  character,  Qalerius 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  often  feast- 
ed his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  barbarity  had  delivered  to  bears  ana 
wild  beasts.  LadanL  dt  M.  P,  33.— £?iuaKitf 
8,  c.  16. 

MAxnuNUB,  (Caius  Julius  Veins,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originaUy  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  countrymen  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighoonring  bar- 
barians and  robbers,  he  inured  himself  to  the 
labours  and  to  the  fati^es  of  a  camp.  He  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  where  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  first  offices ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus  he  caused  himself  to  be 

Eroclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  335.  The  popo- 
triqr  which  be  nad  gained  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  nersons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  naving 
conspired  against  the  emperors  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
Maximinus.  In  his  militaiy  capacity  he  acted 
with  the  same  ferocity ;  and  in  an  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  com,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Such  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Gk)rdians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, but  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  intrusted  into  their  hands  tbe  care 
ofthe  republic.  These  measures  so  highly  ii^ 
ritated  Maximinus,  that,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
ted, he  marched  to  Rome,  resolved  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldiers,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  cruelties  had  procurea  him  the  name  of 
Bosiris,  Cyclops,  andPhalaris,  a.ssa8sinated  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
336,  in  the  65tb  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  gi- 
gantic stature ;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  bis  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionable to  his  gigantic  shape  y  he  could 
alone  draw  a  loaded  wagon,  and,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  tbe  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Hsrodianus. — Jomand.  de  reb.  Get. 
— CapUol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 

and  by  the  army. II.  Qalerius  Valerius,  a 
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shephetd  of  Thrace,  who  was  niaad  to  010  ks- 
penal  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  306.  He 
was  nephew  to  Galerius  MarimianiMi.  by  his 
mother'tf  side,  and  to  him  he  was  JBdcbted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Ronum  armiei. 
As  Maximinus  was  ambitioQs  and  food  of  pow- 
er, he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jeaknisy  iqwa  those 
who  shared  the  dignity  oi  emperor  with  him- 
self. He  declared  war  against  Liciaias,  his 
colleague  on  the  throne ;  but  a  defeat,  which 
«oon  after  followed,  on  the  30th  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  AdriaAopolis,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  ftiends. 
His  victorious  enemy  pursued  hin^  and  he  fied 
beyond  mount  Taurus,  forsaken  and  ataaost  un- 
known. He  ancmpted  to  put  an  end  to  hb 
existence,  but  his  enorts  were  inefifeetaal ;  and 
though  his  death  is  attributed  bv  some  to  deqnir. 
it  is  more  universally  believed  that  he  expired 
in  the  greatest  araiies,  of  a  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumed  him  day  and  night  with  inex- 
pressible pains. III.  One  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  young  Theodosius  to  Attala,  Idag-of  tbe 
Huns. 

Mazihds,  (Manins,)  I.  a  native  of  Qpua, 
who  proclaimed  nimself  emperor,  A.  D.  3BI 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratian  favooxed  his  osor- 
pation,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troofa. 
Gratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defeair 
ed,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  honours  of  a  burial  to  tbe  remains  of 
Gratian;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  east,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
associate  on  the  throne.  Theodosius  endeavour- 
ed to  amuse  and  delav  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  laid  desolate,  and  Rome 
openea  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Tbeodoeins 
now  detenmned  to  revenge  the  aodacioaattess  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  arlifioe.  He  be- 
gan to  make  a  naval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  bis  adversair,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  Theodosius, 
by  secret  andHiastened  marches,  fell  upon  him, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror, 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  nght  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  bat  the 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instantly 
struck  ofi*  his  head,  A.  D.  388.  His  son,  Victor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dienity  with  htm,  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  ofthe  soldiers. 

II.  Petronius,  a  Roman,  descended  of  an 

illustrious  family.  He  caused  Valentxnian  III. 
to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne ;  aad 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  em- 
peress,  to  whom  he  had  the  weakness  and  im- 
prudence to  betray  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  decla- 
ration irritated  the  emperess;  she  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valcn- 
tinian,  and  Maximus  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldiers,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D  465.    He  reigned  only  T7  days. ^III. 

Pupianus.  Vid.  Pufrianus. IV.  A  celebra- 
ted cvnic  philosopher  and  nna«nctan  of  Epbe- 
sus.  Pe  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  in  mam 
and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  historians, 
it  was  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  Max- 
imus that  the  apostacy  of  Julian  origiaatad.  Tbe 
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tttptnMr  Aflt  ci^yhgilied^t  philosopher,  bat  he 
even  submitted  hk  writings  to  his  inspection  and 
ocBsore.  Mazimns  refused  to  live  in  the  court 
of  JaUaa,  and  the  emperor,  not  dissatisfied  with 
Che  refosal,  appointed  him  hi^h  Dontifi*  in  the 
pio?iBceof  Lydia,  an  office  which  ne  discharged 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice.  When 
Julian  went  into  the  east,  the  philosopher  pro- 
mised him  success,  and  even  said  that  his  con- 
qncsts  would  be  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  of  the  son  of  Philip.  He  persuaded 
his  imperial  pupil,  that,  accoroing  to  the  doctrine 
of  metenqisychosis,  his  body  was  animated  by 
the  soul  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
greatness  and  victories  he  was  j^oing  to  eclipse. 
Afker  the  death  of  Julian,  Mazimus  was  almost 
sacrificed  to  the  funr  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
lerpoaitioD  of  his  friends  saved  his  life,  and  he 
retired  to  Constantinople.  He  was  soon  after 
accused  of  magical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  andrhetorical  trea- 
tises, some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lost.  Ammian. Y.  Tyrius, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lias.  This  emperor,  who  was  naturally  fond  of 
study,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximus, 
end  paid  great  deference  to  his  instructions. 
There  are  extant  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Oreek.  The  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of 
Davis,  8va  Cantab.  1703;  and  that  of  Reiske, 

S  vols.  8vo.  Lips.   1774. VI.  One  of  the 

Oreek  fathers  of^the  7th  century,  whose  works 
were  edited  by  Combesis,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 
— ^VII.  A  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  originally  a  sardener,  but,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  army,  he  became  one  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probus. 
MfiCfNAS,  or  Mec<snas,  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
ebrated Roman  knight,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Etruria.  He  has  rendered  himself  im- 
morial  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  of  letters;  and  to  his  nrudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledged  nimself  indebted  for 
the  security  he  enjoyed.  It  was  from  the  result 
of  bis  advice,  against  the  opinion  of  Agrippa, 
that  Augustus  resolved  to  keep  the  supreme 
power  in  his  hands,  and  not  bjr  a  voluntary  re- 
signation to  plunge  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  the  private  admonitions 
of  Meccenas  in  Uie  same  friendly  manner  as 
they  were  given :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  liberty  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
lum  with  these  words,  Descend  from  the  tribvr 
nal,  tk€u  huiektr !  while  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  betrayed  revenge  and  im]mtiencc  in 
Iris  countenance.  Mecoenas  was  fond  of  litera- 
lure,'aiid,  according  to  the  most  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  history  of  animals,  a  journal 
of  the  life  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kinds  of  precious  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  things,  all  now  lost.  He  died 
eight  years  before  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularly  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
gustus. From  the  patronage  and  encourage^ 
ment  which  the  princes  of  heroic  and  lyric  po- 
etry, among  the  Latins,  received  f^om  the  fh> 


vourite  of  Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature 
have  ever  since  been  call^  MBccnuUes.  Virgil 
dedicated  to  him  his  Geoxgics,  and  Horace  bis 
Odes.  Sy£t.  in  Aug.  66,  dLC-^PhU,  in  Aug,-^ 
Herodian. — Senec.  ep.  19  and  92. 

MenoN,  son  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  king 
of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  was  appoint- 
ed with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  In  the 
election  Mcdon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi^  and  he  render-* 
ed  himself  popular  by  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  administration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  MBdorUida^  and  the  ofilce  of 
archon  remained  for  above  900  years  in  the 
family  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  archons. 
Pam,  7,  c.  2.^Faterc.  2,  o.  2. 

Medus,  a  son  of  JEgeus  and  Medea,  who  gave 
his  name  to  a  country  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  went  to  seek  his 
mother,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
bad  driven  away.  Vid,  Msdea,  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  he  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Per- 
ses,  who  usurped  the  throne  of  JEetes.  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  ot 
the  grandsons  of  iBetes.  Medus  assumed  an- 
other name,  and  called  himself  Hippotes,  son 
of  Creon.  Meanwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col- 
chis, disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  priestess  of  Di* 
ana:  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Cteon's 
children  was  imprisoned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  of  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  effect  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  really  a 
.son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  murder 
him.  She  beeged  Perses  to  give  her  Hippotes, 
that  she  might  sacrifice  him  to  her  resentment 
Perses  consented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
was  her  own  son,  and  she  instantly  armed  him 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  against 
his  life,  ana  ordered  him  to  stab  the  usurper. 
He  obeyed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  hewaa, 
and  made  her  son  Medus  sit  on  his  grandfii- 
ther's  throne.  Sksiod. — T%eog. — Pam.  2. — 
ApoUod.  1. — Justin,  42. — S&nec.  in  Mtd.—Diod, 

Megabtzus,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  in  Europe  by  king  Darius, 
where  he  took  Peiynthus,  and  con^ered  all 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign.   Berodol.  3,  Ac. II.  A  son  of  Zopy- 

rus,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Egypt, 

&c.    Herodol.  3,  c.  160. III.  A  satrap  of 

Artaxerzes.  He  revolted  from  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  laige  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  king's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artazerzes  by  killing 
a  lion  which  threatened  his  life  in  hunting. 
This  act  of  affection  inMegabyzus  was  look^ 
upon  with  envy  by  the  king.  lie  was  discarded, 
and  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  monarch  by 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76th  year 
of  bis  age,  B.  C.  447,  greatly  regretted.  Ctesias. 

Mbgact.es,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
sacrileere  which  was  committed  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cylon.    Plut  in  Sol 11.  A  son  of 

Alcmaeon,'  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  fhnn  Athens.    He 

was  ejected  by  Pisistratus. III.  A  man  who 

exchanged  dress  with  Pvrrhus  when 
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tfiaTinBtiiMft  IB  Italy.  He  wis  killed  lAlhat 
diMiee. 

MMALiAa.  a  aedUious  person  of  Corinth.  He 
wts  seized  &r  his  treecnerr  to  Kins  Philip  of 
BCaeedonia,  upon  which  he  destroy  edhiinself  to 
•▼Old  pwiishment 

MsoAPKNTBBs,  stt  iUegltimate  son  ci  Mene- 
lans,  who,  after  his  father's  return  ttom  the 
Trcgaa  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  His  mother's 
name  was  Teridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus.  Bo- 
wm.  Od.  i.^ApoUod.  3. 

BCaoASTBiNBs,  a  Qreek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  ahout  300  years  before 
Christ  He  wrote  about  the  Oriental  nations, 
and  particularly  th^  Indians.  His  history  is 
often  quoted  bjr  the  ancients.  What  now  passes 
as  his  composition  is  ft»urious. 

iisLA  PoKPONius,  a  Spaniard  who  flourished 
about  the  45th  vear  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  divided 
into  thne  books,  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  great  perspicuiQr  and  brerit^.  The  best 
editions  of  this  hook,  called  ds  ntn  orHi^  are 
those  of  Gronovitts,  8to.  L.  Bat  1733,  and 
Beinhold,  4to.  Eton.  1761. 

MiLANiPFtoBi.  a  Qreek  poet,  about  520  years 
before  Christ  Etis  grandson,  ofthe  same  name, 
flourished  about  60  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdiocas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fragnients  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

MaLiNTBUS,     MaiJLNTHBB,     Or    MSLANTBIUS, 

a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kinipB  of  Pylos.  He  was  driven  from  his  pater- 
nal Jcingdom  by  the  HeracUdsB,  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  king  Thvmcetes  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  pro  vi£d  he  longht  a  battle  against 
Xaathus,  a  general  of  the  Bo&otians,  who  made 
war  against  him.  He  fought  and  conquered. 
Vid.  Apalf^ria^  and  his  family,  sumained  the 
JfeUida,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Athens  till  the 
age  of  Codrns.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
1136  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.  Pam. 
3;  c.  la     ^ 

Mblbs.  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ed by  Timagoras,  whose  affections  he  repaid 
with  the  gseatest  coldness  and  indifference. 
He  even  ordered  Timagoras  to  leap  down  a 
precipice  from  the  top  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  Timagoras.  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  m  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
ftiendship  and  affection  had  such  an  eflfect  upon 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
piaoe,  to  atone  bf  his  death  Got  the  ingratitude 
which  he  had  shown  to  Timagoras.  Pom  1, 
«.  30. — -n.  A  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 
bis  father  Alyattes.  about  747  years  before 
Christ    He  was  firther  to  Candaules. 

BCabfins,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. After  his  eloquence  had  prevailed,  and 
fSocrates  had  been  put  ignominiously  to  death, 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  sieverity  to  the 
philosopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
leiuR  perished  among  them.    Diog. 

Mblwmjs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  was  infinite,  immove- 
able,  and  without  a  vacuum.  According  to 
his  doetrines.  no  one  could  advance  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  power  or  attributes  of  Provi- 
desne,  as  all  human  knowledge  was  weak  and 
impetiBMt    Themistodea  was  among  his  wk- 
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Christian  era.    JPuw.-      

MecKnas,  appoiniea  librarina  to  AngusnML 
He  wrote  some  conMBdies.  Ovid.  PmtL  4»  cp. 
16,  V.  3a— SmIm.  d€  Gram. 

Mauos,  Sp.  a  Boman  knight  acroaed  «f  a^ 
firing  to  tyranny,  on  account  of  his  ■■*'■'■»—'» 
liberali^  to  the  popolaee.  He  was  ■■■*»'«■■  ■J 
to  appear  by  the  dictator  L.  Ct  Cinr  iaaaf , 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  pal  lo 
death  by  Ahaia,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U.  C. 
314.     VaTrQd€L.L,4,'^ViU.JHax,^e.X 

Mmlla  Anmxos^  the  ftther  of  Iabbb.  Ha 
was  accused  of  bemg  privr  to  Pisoo'a  cuospiia* 
cy  against  Nero,  upon  which  he  opened  hit 
veins.     T\icU.  16,  Ami.  c.  17. 

Mkmmia  Lax,  ordained  that  no  one  should  be 
entered  on  the  calendar  oi  crimiaala  who  was 
absent  on  the  public  accounts. 

MaMMios,  a  Boman  knight,  who  readend 
himself  illustrious  for  his  eloqaenoe  and  poet- 
ical talepts.  HewasmadetriDiiifte,piBBior,and 
afterwaras  governor  of  Bithynia.  He  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  provinee.  and  ban- 
ished by  J.  Caesar,  though  Ciceco  imdesiook  hit 
defence.    Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  hiss. 

Cic,  t»  Bryi, The  fanuly  of  the  Meoaaui 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended,  ae- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  from  Mnesrheot^  the 
friend  of  £n^a&     Virg.  J9a.  4,  t.  117. 

MsMMOir,  a  general  of  the  Peisian  foest 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  disiaa- 
guished  himself  for  his  attachmeiit  to  the  inler- 
est  of  Darius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  a 


ness  of  his  counsels,  and  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  enterprises, 
B.  C.  333.  BUs  wife  Barsine  was  taken  pnsoDer 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Dwd.  la  Vid.  Part  HI. 

MtNANDEa,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  B.  C.  343.  His  father,  DiopiUies, 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
must  therefore  have*  been  a  man  of  some  oosi- 
seqnence.  Alexis  the  comic  poet  was  his  unde 
and  instructor  in  the  drama.  Theophnstas 
was  his  tutor  in  pliilosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty-first  year.  B.  C.  331,  he  bioi^  oat 
the  'O^  his  first  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dying  B.  C.  393,  after  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  AD  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Mcwuii- 
der.  Terence,  the  first  of  Latin  comedians, 
was  but  the  translator  of  his  dramas,  and  ac- 
cording to  Cesar's  well-known  expression,  onfy 
a  iHmuUaius  Menandtr:  Plutarch  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes:  Orid 
declares  that  his  fitme  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exist  among  mankind ;  and  CtuinciiliaB  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  his  works. 
Qttiii<a.  10,  c.  l.^Paiere.  i;  c  16. 

Mbnas^  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Qieat 
who  disungttished  himself  bj  the  active  and 
perfidious  part  he  took  in  the  civil  wars  which 
were  kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  When  Pompey  invited  Augustus 
to  his  galley,  Menas  advised  his  master  to  seise 
the  person  of  his  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Roman  empire,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  his 
ship.  No,  (replied  Pompey.)  I  would  have  ap- 
proved of  the  measurt  if  yoahad  dona  it  wUhont 
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jme, Ifot  f  Mom  to  htetik  mj  word. 
SmI.  m  Od.  Horace,  epod.  4,  has  ndicaled 
Ike  prida  of  Menas,  and  recalled  to  his  mind 
hm  BNiBer  mcMUMss  and  ohscarii^. 

MBNBcmlTBB,  a  physician  of  Syracuse,  fii- 
mooB  for  iiis  Tanity  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generally  accompanied  by  some  of  his  patients 
wiuoBe  disorden  he  had  cared.  He  crowned 
bims^  like  the  master  of  the  gods  j  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip,kmg  oi  Macedon, 
be  styled  himself,  m  these  words.  MBneeraUs 
JiKjpiiUr  i9  king  PkUipfgreHing.  The  Macedo- 
ttian  OKmarch  answered,  PhiSp  to  Mtnecrates, 
rnetiHg,  astd  better  sense.  Philip  also  invited 
bim  to  one  of  his  feasts,  bat  when  the  meats 
were  served  op,  a  table  was  pat  separate  for  the 
j^ysician,  on  which  he  was  served  only  with 
perltames  and  fVankincense,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  This  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
Becrates  ]  he  remembered  that  he  was  a  mortal. 
and  harried  away  from  the  companjr.  He  livea 
about  3li0  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
JSUan.  V.  A  10,  c.  hl.—Athen.  7.  c.  13. 

MBifu>fiMD8,  1.  a  Socratic  pnilosopher  of 
Eretria,  who  was  originally  a  tentmaicer,  an 
employment  which  he  left  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  persoasive  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophical lectaresof  Plato  haa  such  an  influence 
over  him,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  in  the  state 
to  cultivate  literature,  it  is  said  that  he  died 
through  melancholy  when  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  himself  master 
of  hu  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  (ufferent 
cause,  and  say  that  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treason,  for  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
he  died  after  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 
talring  any  aliment.  He  was  callea  the  Kre- 
trian  BuU,  on  account  of  his  gravity.  Strab. 
9. — Diog.^^-Al.  A  cynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 
saens,  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
ioar  was  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  was  disci- 
ple of  Colotes  of  Lampsacus.    Diog, 

MtN^LliA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnse 
in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus.  He  nad 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
his  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

M£n£l1us,  a  king  of  Sparta,  orother  to  Aga- 
memnon. His  father's  name  was  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or,  according  to  the  more 
vrobable  opinion  of  Hesiod,  Apollodoras,  &c 
Be  was  the  son  of  Pl^henes  and  iBrope.  Vid. 
J^Ustkenes.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
A^memnon  in  the  house  of  Atreus,  and.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grceion  princes,  solicited  the 
marriafiie  of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kingTynda- 
ros.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses, 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  after  her  numerous  suiters  had  solenmly 
boond  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  her,  and 
protect  her  person  against  the  violence  or  as- 
sault of  every  intruder.  Vid.  Helena.  As  soon 
as  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Tyndarns  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son-in-law,  and  their  hap- 
pmess  was  complete.  The  absence  of  Menelaus 
in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Paris,  the  Tronan 
prince,  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  HeleiK  and  to 
carry  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
hftipromned'tohimashis  due.    This  action 


was  highly  resented  by  Menehnis ;  he^  lemmded 
the  Greek  princes  of  their  oath  and  solemn  en- 
gagements when  they  courted  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarns,  and  immediately  all  Gheece  took  vf 
arms  to  defend  his  cause.  Daring  the  Tvqjan 
war  Menelaus  behaved  with  mex  spirit  and 
courage :  andParis  must  have  fallen  by  nis  hand, 
bad  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  him 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  his  widb 
to  enntge  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  hindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  advert 
sary.  hi  the  tenthyear  of  the  Trojan  war,  Helen 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  BAenelaus  by  intro- 
ducing him.  wiUi  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
was  reducea  to  ashes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dei- 
phobus,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  conduct  totally  re- 
conciled her  to  her  first  husband ;  and  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voya^ge  of 
eight  years.  He  died  some  time  after  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  the  days  of  PansaniaSy 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sparta.  fiSwier. 
Od.  4.  dec.  n.  1,  &c.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  40.— Poitl. 
3,  c.  14  and  19.— DiVrfyj.  Cret.  3,  dLC^Virg, 
jEn.  2,  Ajc—Quintil.  Smym.  H.—Otnd.  if»- 
raid.  5  and  13.— ^^n.  Ikb.  79.— JKuf^p.  ts 
Iphig.—Propert.  ^.^SopkoeUs. 

I^&NfiNics  AoRippA,  a  celebrated  Boman, 
who  appeased  the  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  government  by  reputing 
the  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  limbs. 
He  fiourished  495  B.  G.    Uv.  3,  c.  16,  33,  33. 

M&NEs,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  He  boilt 
the  town  of  Memphis,  as  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  p^mlarity: 
to  be  called  a  god  after  death.  Ikrodoi,  9^  c.  i 
and  90.— Z>tM2.  1. 

Menesteus,  or  Mensstheos,  or  MNCsnutrs, 


a  son  of  Pereus,  who,  during  die  long  ahi 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  -had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  ^he  Trojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  aad 
died  in  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  33  years,  1905,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  PM.  in  Tke$. 

Menippijs,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  PhcBoicia. 
He  was  originaUy  a  slave,and  obtained  his  liber- 
ty with  a  sum  of  mcmey,  and  beeame  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  at  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insuUs 
to  which  he  was  daily  exposed  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  He 
wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  k»t 
M.  Yarro  composed  saures  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  called  them  Menijppewn. 

Menius,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome.  Be 
was  the  first  who  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
with  the  beaks  {rostra)  oi  the  enemy's  shqMu 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  betrayed  his  fellow^wl- 

diers.    Diod.  14. 11.  A  Thessalian  refused 

the  f)reedom  of  Athens  though  he  fonished  a 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

Menophilus,  a  eunuch  to  whbm  Mithrid»- 
tes,  when  conquered  by  Pompey,  intnuied  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  MenophilM  anrdend 
the  princess  for  fear  of  her  ftUiigiiMotlM  cm- 
rnVs  hands,    ibmniss.  16. 
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Bliudiai,  a  cbarioleer  of  IdomenenB  kiiig  of 
Creie  daring  the  Trojaa  war,  son  of  Molas,  a 
Cretan  prince,  and  Melpbidis.  He  signalized 
himself  before  Troy,  and  fought  with  Deipho- 
boa,  the  son  of  PrianL  whom  he  wounded.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Cretans,  who  even 
paid  nim  divine  honours  after  death.  Uarai.  1, 
od.  6,  ▼.  Ib.-^Bmsr.  U.  2,  ^.--Duafs,  Crei, 

I,  ftc^Opuf.  IdBt.  13,  lab.  1. 

BlaaMNADA,  a  race  of  kin^s  in  Lydia,  of 
which  Gyges  was  the  first.  They  sat  on  the 
Lydian  throne  tilll  the  reign  of  Crcesus^ho 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  descendants  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  prob- 
ably received  the  name  of  Mermnadae  from 
Mermnas.  one  of  their  own  family.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnos,  or,  according  to  others 
from  Agelaus,  the  son  of  Omphale  by  Hercules. 
Bsrodoi,  1,  c.  7  and  14. 

Mbropc,  a  daughter  of  CvpRelus,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Polyphontes. 
The  murderer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  comply  had  not 
Egyjptus  or  Telephonies,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  mther's  death  by  assassinating  Polyphontes. 
J^Uod.  2,  c.  6.— Patts.  4,  c.  3.     VU.  Part  III. 

Mbssalina  Valeria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus.  She  married  the  emperor  Claudius, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  cruelties  and  in- 
contmence.  Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
tated her  husband ;  he  commanded  hei*  to  ap- 
pear before  him  to  answer  to  all  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  her,  upon  which 
she  attempted  to  destroy  herself;  and  when  her 
courage  tailed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  despatched  her  with  his  sword, 
A.  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  that  a  celebrated  satirist  says : — 

Et  lassata  viris,  needum  uUiiUa^  recessU. 

Jwo.-^TacU.  Ann.  11,  c.  Tl.—Suet.  in  Claud, 
— />w.— *-II.  Another,  called  also  Statilia. 
She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
married  the  consul  AtticusVistinns,  whom  Nero 
murdered.  She  received  with  great  marks  of 
tenderness  her  husband's  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  husbands  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  she  retired  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  peaceful  occupations.  Otho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
destroyed  himself.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and  consolatory  let- 
ter, &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

MessXlInus  f  M  Valer.)  I.  a  Roman  officer 
in  the  reign  or  Tiberius.  He  was  appointed 
govesnor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rendered  nimself 
known  by  his  opposition  to  Piso,  and  by  his  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Romans  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
their  different  expeditions.    Tacit.  Ann.  3.—^ 

II.  One  of  Domitian's  informers. 
MBSsfiNE,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  Icing  of  Ar- 

gos,  who  married  Polycaon  son  of  Lelex,  king 
of  Laconia.  She  encouraged  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  after  it  had  been  conquered,  receiv- 
ed her  name.  She  received  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Ithome,  where  her  statue  was  made  half  of 
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gold aad  half eCParwDiBailila.  Pmu^^e,  \ 
and  13. 

METinni,  a  tyrant  (tf  the  Priveiutei.  He 
was  &ther  of  Camilla,  whom  lie  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been  baniah- 
ed  from  his  kingdom  by  hts  sabiectB.  Virg, 
JBn.  11,  V.  540. 

MsTBLU,  the  saraame  of  the  ^mily  of  the 
Cascilii  at  Rome,  the  most  known  of  whom  were 
— 1.  Qu  Caecilius,  who  rendered  himnftlf  illns- 
trious  by  his  successes  against  Jogimha,  the 
Numidian  king,  from  which  he  wassamamed 
Numidicus.  He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the 
celebrated  Marius,  as  his  lieutenant,  and  he  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  himself  to  power 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  aocosiedaf 
extortion  and  ill-management  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Ronum  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  ex{Hoits  were  greater  proofs  of  his  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments.  Cic 

de  Oral.  1,  c.  4R,—SaUua  dt  BelL  Jmg. 

II.  L.  Caecilius,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  wb:» 
on  fire.  He  was  then  highpricst.  He  lost  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doing  it ;  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  piety,  permuted 
him  always  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate-hoose  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Cartha^ians  m  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  led  in  his  tnumph  13  generals  and  190  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorship  and  the  office  of 

master  of  horse,  &c. ^III.  GL  Cscilios  Celer, 

another,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  siirit- 
ed  exertions  against  Catiline.  He  married  CIo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  him 
by  her  incontinence  and  lascivionsness.  He 
died  57  years  before  Christ  He  was  matly 
lamentea  by  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  ine  loas 
of  one  of  his  most  faithfiil  and  valuable  friends 

Cic.  dt  Ctd. ly.  L.  Caecilina,  a  tribune  in 

the  civil  wars  of  J.  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey^  and  opposed 
Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  victorioQs 
army.  He  refused  to  open  the  sates  of  Saturn's 
temple,  in  which  were  depositeogreat  treasures; 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  C«sar, 
atid   Metellus  retired  when  threatened  %ith 

death. Y.  GL  Caecilius,  the  grandson  of  the 

highpriest  who  saved  the  palladium  from  the 
flames,  was  a  warlike  general,  who,  from  his 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  somam- 
ed  Mdcedonicns.  He  had  six  sons,  of  which 
four  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 
~^VI.    CI.  Caecilius.   sumamed  Bdeariems, 

from  his  conquest  of  the  Beleares. yil.  L. 

Caecilius,  sumamed  DiademaUu^  but  supposed 
the  same  as  that  called  Lucius  with  the  surname 
of  Dalmatioits^  from  a  victory  obuuned  over  the 
Dalmatians  during  his  consulship  with  Mntius 
Scaevola.^— VIIL  Caius  Caecilius,  sumamed 
Co^mznuj,  who  was  consul  with  Carbo,  A.  IT. 

C.  641. IX.  The  fourth  was  Marcus,  and  of 

these  four  brothers  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  of 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  over  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned  by  JMrvp.  4— ^X.  A 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  against  the  Sici- 
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liana  wwl  CMthtgrnkuMii  Before  lie  marched  he 
o&zed  sacrifices  to  all  the  goda,  except  Veata, 
for  which  neglea  the  goddesa  waa  so  iBceoaed 
that  she  deinaoded  the  blood  of  hia  daughter 
Metella.  Wheai  Metella  was  going  to  be  im- 
molated, thegoddess  placed  a  bcSfer  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  a  -temple  at  Lanu^inm,  of 

which  ahe  became  the  priestess. XI.  Lacioa 

CsBcilioa,  or  Ctaintos,  sarnamed  Cretdctu,  from 
his  conquest  in  Crete,  B.  C.  66,  is  sapposed  by 
some  to  be  the  son  of  Metellus  Macedonicns. 

XILCimber.  one  of  theconspirators  against 

J.  Cassar.  It  was  ne  who  gave  the  signal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  th^  senate-house. 

XIII.  Pius,  a  general  in   Spain,  against 

Sertorius,  on  whose  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
talents,  and  00,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
goished  hiuuielf  also  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
was  high-priest.  He  obtained  the  name  of  P»iu 
from  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  banish- 
meat  of  his  father  Metellus  NumuUcus^  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Palerc,  2^  c.  5. — 
iS^tt^.  Jug.  44. 

Methouus,  a  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  maintain- 
ed a  controversy  agamst  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  1&7. 

Metiua  Lul,  was  enacted  A*  U.  C.  636,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  dictator,  and  of  his  mas- 
ter of  hoise,  within  certain  bounds. 

Metiocbus,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  hjf  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderlv  treated  by  the 
monarch,  though  his  father  had  conquered  the 
Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Plul.—Berodot.  6,  c.  41. 

Metion,  a  son  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  Praxithea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Agranlos.  His  sons  drove  Pcm- 
dion  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  Pandion's  children.  ApoU 
led.  3.  c.  Ib.—Paus.  2,  c  6. 

Metics  CuRiins,  L  one  of  the  Sabines  who 
foaght  a^inst  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

AoXea  virgins. IL  Suffetius,  a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  Ui«  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  and  at  last,  finally 
to  settle  their  disputes,  he  proposed  a  sinirle 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
Albans  were  conquered,  and  Metins  promised 
to  assist  the  Romans  against  their  enemies.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Yeientes  and  Fidenates, 
Metius  showed  his  infidelity  by  forsaking  the 
Romans  at  the  first  onset,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
boa  ring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  to  fhll  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torious. The  Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and 
TuUus  ordered  Metius  to  be  tied  between  two 
chariots,  which  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
dlfietent  ways,  and  his  limits  were  torn  away 
from  his  body,  about  669  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Lav.  1,  c  33,  $LC.—FUfr.  1,  c.  3.~ 

VirfT.  JBn.  8,  v.  6^, UI.  A  critic.     Vid. 

Tarpa. IV.  Cams,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Domitian,  who  enriched  himself  with 
the  plunder  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
emperor's  suspicion. 

MrroN,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Pausanias.  In 
a  book  called  Bnn0adeaUertdes,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon ;  and  supported  that 
the  solar  aod  lunar  years  could  regalarhr  be- 


pn  from  the  same  point  in  the  hesreiUL  Thai 
la  called  by  the  modens  Me  ^oUewiHMi^^.  Hb 
flourished  B.C.  433.  VUruv.l.--Pliut.inNicia. 

Mjbtr^clsMi  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had/ the  eaxe  of  the  education  ot  Cleombrotus 
and  Cleomenea.  He  suffocated  himself  when 
old  and  infirm.    Diog. 

MKFSL0j)6tajB,  I.  a  physician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Democritua,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  his  pupils.  His  com- 
positions on  medicine,  dtc.  are  lost  He  sup- 
ported that  the  world  was  eternal  and  infinite, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  moticm.  jDur^.—- — 
IL  A  painter  and  philo^her  of  Stralooice,  B. 
C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  raulus  iBmylins,  wbo« 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  aod  a  painter,  the  foi^ 
mer  to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  lo 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodonn 
was  sent,  as  in  him  alone  were  united  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter.  Plin.  35,  c  11. — Cic.  b^ 
de  Finih.  1.   ds  Orai.  4.   Acad. — Diog.  in  Epic 

III.  A  friend  of  Mithftdates,  sent  as  am* 

bassador  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  raoderationy 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  73.    Sirab.^PhU. 

MczENTiua,  a  king  of  the  Tjrrrhenians  when 
iBneas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  hu  subjects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  suffered  him  to 
die  in  this  condition.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Turn  as,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Trojans.  He  was  killed 
by  £neas,  with  his  son  Lansus.  Dumfs.  Azj. 
1,  c.  15.— Justin.  43,  c.  l.—IAv.  1,  c.  2.—  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  648, 1. 8,  v.  482.— Ovid.  Jilast.  4.  v.  881. 

MidPai,  a  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Ma^- 
nissa.  who  at  his  death,  B.  C.  119,  left  hip  king- 
dom oetween  his  sons  Adh^rbal  and  Hiempsu, 
and  his  nephew  Jngurtha.  SalluU.  dt  Jug. — 
Flor.  3,  c.  l.—Plut  i»  Chr. 

MiLO,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy.  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
earlv  accustomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  decrees  became  a  monster  in 
strength.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  young  bullock  four  vears  old,  for 
aboveforty  vards,' and  ailerwards  Killed  it  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  eat  it  up  in  one  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crowned  at  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olympia.  He  presented  himself  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  nad  the  couraee  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  '&  waa 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his 
uncommon  strength  the  learned  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pillar  which 
supported  the  roof  of  the  school  suddenlv  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his 
auditors  time  to  escape.  In  his  ola  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  Uie  roots  and  break 
it.  He  parti V  effected  it,  but  his  strength  being 
gradaally  exliausted,  the  tree,  when  half  clefl, 
reunited,  and  his  hands  remained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  b^ 
ipg  unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place,  about  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  MeL  15. 
--Cic.  de  Senea.—Val.  Max,  9,  c  13.— SZroft. 

16.— PoMJ.  6,  c.  11. n.  T.  Annius,  a  native 
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of  Luivfiom,  whoattompied  to  obtain  the  ooa- 
ovlship  ot  Rome  by  mtngne  and  seditiouB  to- 
molts.    Clodios  the  tribone  opponed  his  Tiews, 

Siltfilo  woold  have  soccceded  bed  not  an  on- 
rtonate  event  totally  frostraled  his  hopes.  As 
he  was  coing  into  the  eooniry,  attendee  by  his 
wife  aooa  nameroos  retiane  of  g^ladiators  and 
Mmnts,  he  met  on  the  Appian  road  his  enemy 
Clodins.  A  foarrel  arose  between  the  servants. 
Milo  soppovted  his  attendants,  and  the  dispote 
became  general.  Clodios  received  many  severe 
wounds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
booring  cottage.  Milopomoed  his  enemy  in  his 
retreaCaBd  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
n.    Eleven  of  theservants  of  GMias  shared 


his  fttCL  as  also  the  owner  of  the  hooee  who  had 
cifsn  them  reception.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
ocrcdtiibane  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  loblie view.  Cicero  ondertook  the  defeneeof 
Muo,  bot  the  eontinoal  claoKwrsof  the  friends 
^  of  Clodiosy  and  the  sight  of  an  aimed  soldiery, 
which  snrroonded  the  seat  of  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  foigot  the  greatest  part 
of  his  arguments,  Milo  was  condemned,  and 
banished  to  Massihn.  Cieero  soon  after  sent  his 
exiled  friend  a  copy  of  the  oration  which  he  had 
delivered  in  his  defence,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero^  kadU  them  spoken  before 
mf  accusers  in  these  termSj  Milo  would  not  be 
nmt  eating  figs  aJt  Marseilles  I  The  friendship 
and  cordiahiy  of  Cicero  and  Milo  were  the  fimits 
of  long  mtimacy  and  ftimiliar  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  saccessfol  labours  of  Milo  that  the 
orator  was  recalled  from  banish  mebt  and  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.     Cie,  pro  Milon. — Paterc.  3, 

c.  47  and  ^.—Dio.  40. III.  A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyrrhos.  EEe  wns  made  governor  of 
Tarentom,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
his  doty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhns  sent  him  as  a 
present  a  chain.which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
ofNicias  the  physician,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fered the  Romans  to  poison  his  ro3ral  master  for 
a  sum  of  money.    Polyeen.  8,  dec. 

MiLTiADES,  L  an  Atnenian,  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the 
Oljrmpic  games,  and  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  Chersonesns.  The  causes  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  singular.  The 
Thracian  Dolonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  Absyntbians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
met  m  their  return  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  under  his  roof  and  partake  of  his  enter- 
tainments. This  was  Miltiades,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolonci,  their  strange  arms  and 
farmenut,  had  struck.  He  invited  them  to  his 
ouse,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  oracle.  He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  had  approved  a  second  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Chersonesus,  and  was  invested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  !v>7e reign  power.  The  first  measure 
he  took  was  to  stop  the  Airther  incursions  of  the 
Absynthians,  bv  building  a  sironcr  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  When  he  had  established  himself 
at  home,  and  fortified  his  dominions  against 
foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
li|impsacus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccessftil ; 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
informed  c^his  captivibr,  and  he  procured  his 


release  by  Ihreatening  the  peopto  of 
with  his  aeverest  diqdeasore.  He 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  Uber^. 
bad  no  iaaoe,  he  left  hk  kingdom  mti 
flions  to  Stesagoras  the  son  of  Cimoo,  -wiio  waa 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The  Memwy 
of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoared  by  the  Do- 
lonci, and  they  re^nfatfiy  ixkbraikd  fiearivBlsand 
exhibited  shows  mcommemoratioB  of  a  naan  id 
whom  they  owed  ail  their  greatness  mmd  preser- 
vation. Boom  tine  after  8tcsag«»ms  died  wiih- 
oot  iasoe.  and  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cim— ,  and 
the  brotner  of  the  deceased,  was  aent  by  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  poaaeaaion  ef 
the  Chersonesos,  At  his  arrival  Mikiadea  ap- 
peared monmfol,  as  if  lamenting  the  receai 
death  of  his  brother.  Theprmcqml  inhalHtenia 
of  ^  country  visited  the  new  goreisor  to  caO' 
dole  with  him :  but  their  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity proved  mlal  to  them.  Mihiadea  seised 
their  persons,  and  made  himself  nfasoioie  in 
Chersonesosf  and,  to  strengthen  himself  hr 
married  Hegesipyla,.the  dan^iler  of  Oloros,  the 
king  of  the  Thracians.  He  W8»  present  ai  thr 
celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  in  w^ch  all  thr 
chief  officers  ced^  their  power  to  him,  and  )tA 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  depend  apoB  his  sa- 
perior  abilities.  He  obtained  an  important  vie- 
ttory,  (  Vid.  Marathon,)  over  the  more  nimiaoas 
foites  of  his  adversanes ;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  feHow-cit^ns  an  olive  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  ofbattle,  he  was 
not  only  refosed,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 
presumption.  The  only  reward^  therefore,  that 
he  received,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
abfe,  though  truly  great  in  tne  opinmn  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  pac- 
mre  among  the  rest  of  the  commanden  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  fi^ht 
with  courage  and  intrerndftr.  Some  time  afker, 
Miltiades  was  intrusted  with  a  flieet  of  7Q  ship^ 
and  ordered  to  puniiBh  those  islands  which  had 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  was  successAil  at 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  the  Persian  fleet 
was  coming  to  attack  him,  changed  hcs  opera- 
tions as  he  was  besieging  Faros:  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
co.<%ed  of  treason,  and  particulariy  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy.  The  lUsutv  of 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  Mil- 
tiades had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assembfy. 
A  wound-  which  he  had  received  before  I^ros 
detained  him  at  home ;  and  his  enemies,  takmg 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  eager 
in  their  accusations  and  louder  in  their  dasa- 
ours.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  hot  die 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  re- 
collection of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians, 
and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  be  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state.  His  inablfity  to 
discbarge  so  great  a  sam  detained  him  in  con- 
finement, and  soon  after  his  woonds  became  m- 
curable,  and  he  died  about  489  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  ransomed  by  hii 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  w 
the  50  talents  to  give  his  father  a  deoent  boriu. 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  lifeoflfiki- 
ades  the  son  of  Cimon;  bot  his  history  is  ineoa- 
gruous  and  not  authentic ;  and  the  avchor,  bf 
confounding  the  actions  of  the  son  of  Cimm 
with  those  of  the  sonnfCypaeloi,  has  made  the 
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t^^oltediikaaiianWIIigiUe.  Gnaternliaiiee 
am  KfldJag  the  aclMs  of  botk  the  Miltiadee  ia 
•o  be  pieced  en  the  narretioii  of  Herododu, 
vhoae  TeneiQr  is  coDfimiied,  aad  who  was  in- 
^lejwiiahly  oMre  iaformed  and  more  capable  of 
^vum:  an  acoottat  of  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
men  who  Aoorished  in  his  age,  and  of  which  he 
ooold  see  the  living  monnments.  Herodotos 
was  born  aboot  six  years  aAer  the  lamoos  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  G.  Nepes,  as  a  writer  of  the 
Angostan  age,  flonrishea  abeat  450  years  after 
'4ke  age  of  the  father  of  history,  C.  Nep.  m 
mUd.'^ArodtL  4,  c.  137, 1.  6,  c.  34,  Ac-^JPM. 
M  Cimr^Val.  Max.  5,  c  Z,^Jm$Ui^  S.— Paiu. 
— IL  An  arehon  of  Athens. 

MnfLL^w,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
'^hey  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchns,  pat  horns 
on  their  heads.  The^  are  also  called  MimtOU' 
mides,  and  some  derive  their  name  fh>m  the 
moantain  Mimas.  /Vri.  1,  v,  99. — Ooid,  A,  A. 
w.  UL^SUi.  ThA.  4,  v,  660. 

Mnorsaicoa,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician  of 
Colophron  in  the  age  of  Solon.  He  chietty  ex- 
celled in  el^iac  poetry,  whence  some  have  al- 
Cribnted  the  mvention  of  it  to  him^  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorons 
poem,  instead  of  a  moarnfnl  and  melancholy 
4n]e.  In  the  expression  of  love,  Propertius  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows : — 

Ptef  in  tunon  imiet  Mimmermi  versus  Homers^ 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermos  hecame  enamoured 
of  a  young  girl  called  Nanno.  Some.fe w  frag- 
«ients  of  his  poetry  remain,  collected  b^  Siobe^ 
«s.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  pentamater. verse,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinas  or  Arehilecbus.  The  snr- 
awne  of  Lifudiadei,  Xtjvt  {skriiUDwieed\  has 
been  ^>plied  te  him^  though  some  imagine  the 
word  to  be  the  name  of  his  father.  Strab,  1 
nnd  14. — Pmms.  9,  c  fS.-^Diog.  l.—Propert. 
1,  el.  9,  V.  i\.—B0rM.  1,  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

MiNSaviUA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
«nd  Jane.  Daring  the  solemn  ities  scholars  ob- 
tained some  relaxation  from  their  studious  pur- 
aoils;  and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
«hem  to  offer  to  their  masters  was  called  Mir 
merwU,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Miverva. 
Varr»  d»R.  R.  3^  c.  ^-^Qvid,  TrUL  Z,  v.  809. 
— I»f». 

Mmoe.     VU,  Part  IIT, 

MiNOTiA,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  de- 
baucheiT  on  aeeount  of  the  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  her  dress.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
baried  alive,  heeause  a  female  supported  the 
fhhe  aceusatton,  A.  U.  C.  418.    lAv.  8,  c.  15. 

Mhfihius.  L  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  put 
Mflelins  to  death  when  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome.  .He  was  honeured  with  a 
brazen  slatae  for  causing  the  com  to  be  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  the  people.    lAv.  4,  c.  16.—. 

PliM.  18,  c  3. IT.  Rufiis,  a  master  of  horse 

to  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pro- 
daetive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  Minatius,  soon  after  this, 
JSHight  with  ill  success  a^nst  Annibal,  and 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius :  which 
cireumstanoe  had  saeh  an  effect  upon  him  that 
he  laid  down  hit  power  at  the  &et  of  his  deliv- 


eier,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  again 
but  bv  his  directions.    He  was  killed  at  the  Dat- 

de  of  Cannse.    JW«.— C  Nep.  in  Aim. UL  • 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  to  laj 
down  his  office,  because,  during  the  time  of  hjs 
election,  the  sudden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.-—* 
IV.  A  Roman,  one  of  the  first  who  were  chosen 

quaestors. V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer^  who 

flourished  907  A.  D.  He  has  written  an  elegant 
dialogue  in'  detence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  OetawMt^  from  the  principal  speaker  m  it 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Amobins,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8th  book  (Octovtitf),  till  Bal- 
dninns  discovered  the  imposition  in  his  edition 
of  Felix,  1560.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
of  Davies,  8vo.  Cantab.  1713;  and  of  Qrono- 
vias.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1709. 

MurrnBas,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  lus  vir- 
tues and  his  misfortnnes.  He  was  fttherria4aw 
to  the  emperor  Qordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actions  he  guided  by  hie  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  him 
as  prauect  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  died 
A.  J>.  942L  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  good  of  the  public 

MitbradJLtes,  a  herdsman  of  AsUrage^,  or* 
dered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refased, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  ftc 
Btrodot. — JutUn. 

MiTHRiDlTBs  1st,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tribataiy  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independent 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xenqphon 
calls  him  merely  a  governor  oi  Cappadoeia. 
He  was  succeeded  bvAriobarzanes,  6^  C.  363. 

Diod.—Xmoph. The  second  of  that  name, 

king  of  Pontus,  was  grandsoh  to  Mithridatei  L 
He  made  himself  master  of  Pontuq,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Antigonus  at  the  general  divi^on  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
generals.  He  reigned  about  96  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  an  of  84  yeai^  B.  C.  309. 
He  was  succeeded  oy  his  son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Antiffonus  put  him  to  death,  he- 
cause  he  favoured  the  cause  of  Cassander.  Ap- 
pian.  Mith.—Diod. — «oThe  III.  was  son  of  the 
precediDg  monarch.  He  eaiarged  his  paternal 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Cappadoeia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 
Diod. — —The  IV.  succeeded  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  III. 
— -The  y.  succeeded  his  father  Mithridates 
IV.  and  strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  by 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
daughter,Laodice,he  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Phamaces.— -The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  father  Phamaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  furnished  them  with  a  fleet  in  the 
third  Punic  war,and  assisted  them  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  This  fidelity  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
called  Everj^tes,  and  received  from  the  Roman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major^  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  B.  C.  123.  Appuni.  MUkr.-^^huHn. 
37,  Ac.— The  VU.  sumamed  Eunator  and 
T%e  Great,  succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates 
VT.  though  only  at  the  age  of  11  years.  The 
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beginning  of  hb  reign  was  marked  by  smbiticm, 
cruelty,  and  artifice.  He  murdered  his  own 
mother,  who  had  been  leA  by  his  father  coheiress 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  two  sons  whom 
his  sister  Laodice  had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia  and  placed  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, only  eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne. 
These  Woleot  proceedings  alarmed  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Biihynia,  who  htui  married  I^aodice,  the 
widow  of  Ariarathes.  He  suborned  a  youth  to 
be  king  of  Cappadocia,  as  the  third  son  of  Ari- 
arathes, and  Laodice  was  sent  to  Rome  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senate,  and  assure  them  that  her 
third  son  was  now  alive,  and  that  his  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  were  jwit 
and  wel l-grounded.  Mithri<£BLtes  used  the  same 
arms  of  dissimulation.  He  also  sent  to  Rome 
CK>rdius.  the  governor  of  his  son,  who  solemnly 
declarea  before  the  Roman  people,that  the  youth 
who  sal  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
third  sun  and  lawful  heir  of  Anarathes,  and  that 
he  was  supported  as  such  by  Mithridates.  This 
Sntricale  amiir  displeased  the  Roman  senate, 
and  finally,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
two  monarchs,  the  powerful  arbiters  took  away 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates, 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes.  These  two 
kingdoms  being  thus  separated  from  their  ori- 
ginal possessors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
refused  it,  and  received  Ariobarzanes  for  king. 
Such  were  the  first  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  king  of  Pontus^  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.  Vid.  MUhrtdaiicum  BeUwn. 
He  fled  Co  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refused 
an  asylum  to  his  Tather-in-law,  whom  he  had 
before  supported  "with  all  the  collected  forces  of 
his  kingdom.  Mithridates  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythians ;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  fViends,  and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  by  land.  These 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
he  sued  for  peace.  It  was  denied  to  his  ambas- 
6adors,and  the  victorious  Pompey  declared,that, 
to  obtain  it,  Mithridates  must  ask  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  himself  io  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  His 
subjects  reftised  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and 
they  revolted  fVom  him,  and  made  his  son  Phar- 
naceskiug.  The  son  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  his  father,  and  even,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  un- 
natural treatment  b^ke  the  bean  of  Mithrida- 
tes;  he  obi iged  h is  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself.  It  was  in  vain 
the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  constimtion 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  unavail- 
ing, he  attempted  to  stab  himself.  The  blow 
was  not  mortal  V  and  a  Gktnl,  who  was  then 
present,  at  his  own  request,  gave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  T^d  vear  of  his  age.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abiHiies,  and  miserable  end  ofa  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  lon^  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome ;  and  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  authors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefati?ab1e  adversary  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Annibal,  and  Pyrrhus, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  Mithridates  has  been 
commended  for  his  eminent  virtues  and  cen- 
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stired  ibr  Us  vices.  As  a  ■■■■■■^■■Irr  kc  at- 
serves  the  most  tmbomded  iqjplBnK ;  «na  it  Mf 
create  admiration  to  see  him  waging  wmr  wkk 
such  success  during  so  many  yeaLis,  agaiaai  the 
most  powerful  people  on  eanh,  led  id  tke  field 
by  a  Sylla,  a  LncollQs,  and  a  Pompey.  He  was 
the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sai  on  m  tknee, 
^  according  to  Che  opin  ion  of  Cicero ;  and,  indeed, 
I  no  better  proof  of  nis  mihtaty  chnmaer  can  be 
brouffht,than  the  mention  of  the  great  xegokings 
which  happened  in  the  Roman  -anniea  and  m 
the  capital  at  the  news  of  his  death.  No  leas  than 
twelve  days  were  appointed  for  pcdilie  thanks- 
givings to  the  immortal  gods ;  and  Pain|iey,  who 
had  sent  the  first  intelligence  of  his  death  to 
Rome,  and  who  had  partly  haateaed  hia  ftU,wa8 
rewarded  with  the  most  anoommoii  honours. 
Vid.  Ampia  lex.  It  is  said  that  Bfithridaics 
conquered  34  nations,  whose  diftrent  Inngoages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  wHh  the  aaine  caae  and 
fluency  as  his  own.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  also 
deserves  attention.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  dia- 
lect a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in  physic  is 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  celeonied 
antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  ia  called 
Miihridaie,  Superstition,  as  well  as  nature, 
had  united  to  render  him  ^reat ;.  and  if  we  rely 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  his  birth  was  ac- 
companied by  the  appearance  of  two  la/ge 
comets,  which  were  seen  for  seventy  days  suc- 
cessively, and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  the 
midday  sun,  and  covered  the  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1,  Ac, — Strab. — Dwi. 
U.'-FloT.  3,  c.  5,  Ac.— Phrf.  in  SfU^—lMC 
Mar.  <f-  Pcmp.-^Val.  Max.  4,  c.  5,  Ac^Dt^. 
30,  &c.—Appian.  JWitAnrf.— Pit*.  8,  c.  97,  L 
7,  c.  24,  I.  26,  c.  2,  1.  33,  c  3,  Ac— Cic  pr9 
Man.,  Su&.—Paterc.  9,  c.  18.— J*i*r*p.  5.— JS»- 

itpk.  14. — Oros.  6,  &c. II.  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Artazerzes.  He  was  nsw^rded  by  the 
monarch  for  having  wounded  Cyms  the  yoongt- 
er ;  but  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  kill«i 
him,  he  was  cruelly  put  to  death.  P0a<.  ta 
Artax, 

MrrmimATiccjM  Bellum,  begun  89  years  B. 
C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Rovnans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  ofliceis,  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  AquHius,  and  Q.  Op> 
pins,  opposed  Mithridates  with  the  troops  of 
JBithynia,  Cappadocia,  Paphragonia,  and  Gallo- 
graecift.  The  army  of  these  provinces,  togeth^ 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amoonted  to 
70,000  men  and  6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  Pontus  were  greatly  superior  to  these ; 
he  led  250,000  foot,40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
chariots,  Into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Keoptolemus  and  Archelans.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  400  ships  of  war,  well  manned  and 
provisioned.  In  an  engagement,  the  king  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  victorv,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Hellesponi 
submitted  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilitis,  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  was  carried  abooi 
in  Asia,  and  ezposed  to  the  ridicule  and  insoks 
of  the  populace,  and  at  last  potto  death  by  Mith- 
ridates, who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat  as  a  ^nroj^  the  aridity  of  die 
Romans.    The  conqueror  took  ttvtxj  poBiMe 
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Unaamie\  ifts  snhdned  aU  the  istands  of  the 
JBgean  MB»aBdy  thosgh  Rhodes  refused  to  sub- 
mit 10  his  powerf  yet  ail  Oreece  was  soon  over- 
run by  his^peiieral  Arehelans,  and  made  tribnta- 
ry  lo  the  kmgdam  of  Poaios.  Meanwhile,  the 
RonoMms,  iamaed  against  Mithhdates  on  ao- 
coom  of  hisBeriidr,  and  of  his  cmelty  in  maa- 
ancring  80^000  of  their  comitrymen  in  one  day 
all  over  Ana.  iqvpoinied  Sylia  to  march  into  the 
casL  SyUa  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  inr 
hflfatianiB  readily  acknowledged  his  power ;  bat 
Athens  shut  her  gates  against  the  Roman  com- 
JBander,  and  Archelaos,  who  defended  it,  <^^ 
feated,  with  the  greatest  coarage,  all  the  efforts 
ud  operationa  of  the  enemy.  This  spirhed 
detece  was  of  short  duration.  ArchelaQs  re- 
treated into  BcBOtia,  where  SyUa  soon  followed 
him.  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  op  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  Chaeronea,  and  die  Romans  ob- 


•»»«J'the  Tictoiy ;  and.  of  the  almost  innnmer- 
aUe  forcea  of  the  AsiaUcs,  no  more  than  10,600 
escaped.  Another  battle  in  Thessaly,  near  Or- 
ehoaenos,  proved  eqnally  &tal  to  the  king  of 
Pontvs.  Doi^laiQs,  one  of  his  generals,  was 
clefeated,and  he  soon aflersoedfor  peace.  Sylla 
Uatened  to  fhe  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
preseaoe  at  Rome  wasnow  become  necessaiy  to 
quell  the  commotions  and  cabab  which  his  ene- 
mies had  raised  against  him.  He  pled^  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Pontos  to  confirm  hmi  in  the 
|K>9Bes8ion  of  his  dominion.^,  and  to  procure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome ;  and  Mithri- 
dates  consented  to  relinquish  Asia  and  Paphl»- 
gonia,  to  deliver  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes, 
and  Bithynia  to  Nicoroedes ;  and  to  pay  to  the 
Romans  9000  talents  to  defrav  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  to  deliver  into  tneir  bands  70  gal- 
leys wiih  all  their  riggine.  Though  Mithridates 
seemed  lo  have  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
eontfttry  to  those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  army  by  intrigne  and  oppres- 
'Sion.  kept  him  nnder  continual  alarms,  and 
renderea  the  existence  of  his  power  precarlons. 
Sylla,  who  had  retarned  from  Greece  to  ratifv 
the  treatv  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
<lstes,  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria; 
and  the  king  of  Pontos,  awed  by  the  resolution 
and  determined  firmness  of  his  adversary  ,agreed 
to  the  oooditioos,  though  with  reluctance.  The 
liostile  preparations  of  Mithridates,  which  con- 
taooed  m  the  time  of  peace,  became  suspected 
hy  the  Romans;  and  Murepna,  who  was  left 
as  governor  of  Asia  in  SytlaV  absence,  and  who 
wwbed  to  make  himself  known  by  some  con- 
spicuous action,  be^n  hostilities  by  takineCo- 
mana,  and  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Mithridates  did  not  oppose  him,  but  he  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  peace  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Mnrasna  was  publicly  reprimanded; 
hot,  as  he  did  not  cease  fVom  hostilities,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  he  acted  bv  the  private 
directions  of  the  Roman  people.  The  kmg  op- 
<m  this  marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  iKith  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  victorv.  This  was  the  last  blow  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
called  the  second  Mithridatic  war,  and  which 
oontinoed  for  about  three  years.  8ylla,  at  that 
time,  was  made  perp«*tual  dictator  at  Rome,  and 
he  commanded  Muraena  to  retire  iVtmi  the  king- 
dtm  «f  teifbridat^.    The  death  of  Sylla  ehan- 


aed  the  Aee  e(  affiurs;  the  trei^y  gtpmtt 
between  the  king  of  Pontos  and  the  ^^*^™«»^, 
which  had  never  ocen  committed  to  wriui^  de- 
manded frequent  aqpilanations,  and  Miiluridatcs 
at  last  threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship^  and  dl^ 
dared  war.  Nicomedes,  at  his  death,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  but  Mithridates  diafiB- 
ted  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  deeeaa- 
ed  monarch,  and  entered  the  field  with  190,000 
men,  besides  a  fleet  of  400  ships  in  his  por^ 
16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100  charieto 
armed  with  scvthes.  LucuUus  was  appointed 
over  Aaia^  ana  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  valoar  and  prudence 
showed  his  merit;  and  Mithridatea,  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  take  Cyzicnm,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  of  Pontoa  was  defeal- 
ed  in  several  bloody  engagements,  and  with  di^ 
ficnltv  saved  his  lifb,  and  retired  to  his  son-i»> 
law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Lncullnspov- 
sued  him,  and  when  his  apidicatioa  for  the  per- 
son of  the  fbgii&ve  monazvn  had  been  desraagfl 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  capital  or  Ar- 
menia,  and  terrified,  by  his  sudden  approach,  the 
namerous  forces  of  the  enemy.  AbattleensM. 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  Tiotory,  and  na 
less  than  100,000  foot  of  the  Armenians  perisii- 
ed,  and  only  five  men  of  the  Romans  werekil^ 
ed.  Ti^ranocerta,  the  rich  capital  of  the  eoa»- 
try,  fell  mto  the  conqueror's  hands.  After  such 
signal  victories,  Lucnllns  had  the  mortificmioa 
to  see  his  own  troops  mntiny,  and  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Ponpey. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  soe- 
ceed  Lucullus.  He  defeated  Mithridatea,  and 
rendered  his  afiairs  so  desperate,  that  the  moik- 
arch  fled  for  safety  into  the  conntij  of  the 
Scythians,  where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,aith  mote  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  resolved  to  invade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  anay  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
Apennines.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  Jtfitfari- 
dates  had  fallen  into  the  enemy^  hands,  bat  alaa 
all  the  neighbonring  kings  and  princes  vere 
subdued ;  and  Pompey  saw  prostrate  at  his  ieet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kines,  who  haA 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  snob  contempt 
Meantime,  the  wUd  projects  of  Mithridatea  tei«- 
rified  his  subjects ;  and  they,  iearftil  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  march  of  above  9000  miles  acrosa 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  son  king.  The  aMnarch,  forsaken 
in  his  old  age,  even  by  his  own  children,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  (Vid.  MHkridaies  VII)  and 

Sve  the  Romans  cause  to  rejoice,  as  the  third 
ithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall,  B.C.  OS. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  According  to  Justin,  Orosna, 
Florus,  andKotropius,  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix,  its  duration  to 
90  years,  is  far  more  credible;  and,  indeed,  by 

§  roper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  ihtOk 
6  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first 
entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  tm  the 
time  of  his  death.  AppUn.  in  MUkrid,~~Jti$' 
tin,  37,  Ac.— jptffr.  9,  Ac.— Irtr.— PW.  ta  iMC. 
Ac. — Orostas. — PaUre. — Dion. 

Mnason,  a  tyrant  of  Elatia,  who  gave  1900 
pieces  of  gold  for  twelve  pictures  of  twelve  gods 
of  Aaclepiodorua.    PUn.  85,  e.  1^6. 
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iioScKMtrii,  aiMt 
nMBodCSytM.    JirrwM.SLc  16. 

Mofco,  L  a  phUoKpher  of  RhodeB,  called  also 
iLjpoiknaB.  8odm  are  of  opinkMi  that  ^mllo- 
mJnB  and  Molo  arc  two  diiierciu  persons,  who 
vws  bodi  Mtivei  of  Alabaada^aad  disciples  of 
McBCclss  of  Ihessme  place.  Tliej  both  visit- 
ad  RliodeS)  and  tbcie  opened  a  school,  bat  Molo 
floorisbed  some  time  siler  Apollonias.  Molo 
iMMl  Cicero  and  J.  Gttsar  wnong  his  popils. 
Vid.  iyrf/wiMif.  Cic  de  Orsi.— ^IL  A  pnnce 
of  Sfria,  who  revoked  against  Antiochns,  and 
lolled  hiDMsIf  when  his  rebellion  was  auended 
with  ill  SMces. 

Mdf.ossi.     Fuf.  Part  I. 

Moi,iiBBUi,  a  soil  of  Pyrrfans  and  Andro- 
Maehe.  He  reuned  in  Epiras  after  the  death 
of  Helenas,  and  oart  of  his  dominions  receiv- 
of  Mriossia 


,  a  emnich  of  Mithridates.  The 
I  with  the  care  of  one  of  his 
4ai^i;him:  and  the  ennnch,  when  he  saw  the 
afiurs  of  nis  master  in  a  desperate  situation, 
mabbitA  hcr.lattshc  shoDld  fiOl  into  the  enemy's 


,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domir 
1  sboDt  boilinff  a  tarbot    Jko.  4. 
MbirifMiB,  a  serrant  <^  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  his  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
;,  and  obtained  his 
4mirer  of  the  phi- 
ifSnd  even  wrote 
in  the  ferm  of  facetious  stories 


Dicg.LttrL 

MOPMIB. 


Vid.  Part  nL 

DC  conomon  to  fonr  different 
wrilerB,  whose  eomporitioos,  character,  and  na- 
tive place  are  unknown.  Some  fragments  of 
Iheir  writings  remain,  some  few  verses  and  a 
creatise  de  ««fM«  mmUenm^  edited  by  Gesner, 
dia  Bastf.  1666. 

Moscnm,  L  a  Phmnician,  who  wrote  the 
hasloiT  of  his  eountnr  in  Us  own  mother-tongue. 
«— -IL  A  phikMopner  of  Sidon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  saatomical  philoso- 
phy.   Str4ib, in.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in 

the  age  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus.  The  sweet- 
ness and  elegance  of  his  eclogues,  which  are 
fltiU  extant,  make  the  world  regret  the  loss  of 
iwetical  pieces  no  ways  inferior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Theocritus.  The  best  edition  of  Mos- 
chus  with  Bion  is  that  of  Heskin,  8va  Oxon. 
1748. 

Mosm^  a  celebrated  l^islator  and  general 
among  the  Jews,  well  known  in  sacred  history. 
He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  1571,  B.  C.  and  after 
he  had  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
conducted  the  Israelites  thsough  the  Red  Sea, 
and  gave  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
their  persgrination  of  403rcars  in  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.  He  died  at  the  s^e  of  190.  His 
writings  have  been  onoted  sad  recommended 
by  several  of  the  heathen  authors,  who  have  dir 
vested  themselves  of  their  prejudices  scainst  a 
Hebrew,  and  extolled  his  learning  and  the  ef- 
leols  of  his  wisdom.    L^ngiwut.'-DUd.  1. 

Momiius,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  acainst 
616  . 


the  AdMMDs,  idiom  lie  conqooad,  B.  C.  147, 
He  desirmd  Corinth,  Thebes,  andClmkIs,  tj 
order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  snmame 
of  iUAsicKJ  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  en- 
rich himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  encmj,  bat 
returned  home  without  any  increase  of  foctoae. 
He  was  so  unaoqnainled  with  the  value  ot  the 
paintings  and  works  of  the  most  ceMnited  ap> 
tisbi  of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  ptander 
of  Corinth,  that  he  said  to  those  who  conveyed 
them  to  Rome,  that  if  they  lost  them  or  injured 
them  they  should  make  others  in  their  siead. 
PuUrc.  I,  c  iZ.—Strah.  a— PU«.  H  c-  ?»  1- 
37.  c  h-^FUfr,  2,  c  6.— Poas.  6,  c.  94. 

MuNAnus,  Piaircos,  I.  a  consnl  sent  to  Iba 
rebellious  army  of  Germanicos.  He  was  almost 
killed  by  the  incensed  soldiery,  who  anq)ected 
that  it  was  through  him  that  they  had  not  all 
been  pardoned  and  indenmified  b^  a  dectee  of 
the  senate.  Calpurnius  rescued  him  from  tlieir 
ftiry.*— IL  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cieera 
His  father,  grandfsther,  and  greai-^nd&tber, 
bore  the  same  name.  He  was  with  Caeaar  in 
Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Bmtoa;  He 
promised  to  favour  the  republican  canae  for 
some  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Omsnr.  He 
was  long  Antony's  favourite,  but  he  left  him  at 
the  batUe  of  Actinm,  to  conciliate  the  favoms  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  the  sen- 
ate; for,  through  his  influence  and  peraoasion, 
that  venerable  oody  flattered  the  conqueror  of 
Antony  with  the  appellation  of  AngnatnsL  He 
was  rewarded  wiln  the  office  of  censor.  PImL 
ii^Ant, 

MintsNA,  a  celebrated  Roman,  left  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  repodriic  in  Asia  bv 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  ofBfithn- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  with  s  triumph  at  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  battle  aninst 
Archelaus  near  Chseronea.  He  was  abl^  de- 
fended in  an  oration  by  Cicero  when  his  ehar^ 
acter  was  attacked  and  censured.  CU,  jrr# 
Afar. — Appian.  de  MUXrid. 

MosA  Antonius,  I.  a  freedman  and  physician 
of  Augustus.  He  cured  his  imperial  master  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  laboured, 
by  recommendiDg  to  him  the  use  of  the  ec4d 
bath.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  Marcellus  as  he 
had  been  to  Augustus,  and  his  illustrious  pa^ 
tient  died  under  his  care.  Two  small  treatiseii 
de  ktfM  Baiamei,  and  de  Wenda  Vniffmdmr, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his -pea. 
— -IL  A  daughter  or  Nicomedes,  kinr  of 
Bitbynia.  She  attempted  to  recover  her  fiobei^ 
kingdom  from  the  Romanis  but  to  no  purpose, 
though  Caesar  espoused  her  cause.  JPafcrc  & 
— StiH.  in  Cos, 

MosAJB,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  soppoaed  to 
have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Lmus  or  Orphens, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  elegant  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Musaeus 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions.  Am<m^  the 
good  editions  of  Muskus  two  may  be  sdected 
as  the  best,  that  of  Rover,  8vo.  H  Bat  179f7; 
and  that  of  Schroder,  8vo.Leovard,174Sw  Hqr: 
.dBn.  6,  e.  en.—DUg, 

BColu,  a  daughter  of  GL  Mntins  I 
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kmi  mmtt  ci  MeCcUiis  Ctitr.  Bh»  was  Pom- 
Mr^  third  wife.  Her  inooQtinent  bebavioar  so 
aiaffoated  her  husband,  thai,  at  his  return  from 
the  Mithridalic  war,  he  divorced  her,  though  she 
bad  borne  him  three  children.  She  afterwards 
Harried  Bl  Scanrus.  Angascus  greatly  esteem- 
ed her.  PUU  in  PamM.: IL  A  wife  of  Julius 

Cvsar,  beloved  by  Clodins  the  tribune.  Siut. 
im  Cat.  50. III.  The  mother  of  Augustus^ 

MoTU  LdDC,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en- 
acted by  Ucinius  Crassus  and  Ct  Mntius,  A. 
U.  G.  657.     Vid  Lidnia  Ldt. 

MuTiices,  one  of  Annibal's  generals,  who 
was  taononred  with  the  freedom  of  Rome  on 
delivering  np  Agrigentnm.  Iao,  95,. c^  41}  L 
87,  c  5. 

Munus,  I.  the  fioher^in-law  of  C.  Marios. 

^IL  A  Roman,  who  sated  the  life  of  joung 

Marios,  bj  conveying  him  awatflrom  Uie  por- 

anits  of  his  enemies  in  a  load  of  straw. IIL 

A  friend  of  Tiberius  Qraccbos,  by  whose  means 

he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  tribone. IV. 

C.  Scevola,  snmamed  C^rdus,  becaose  fhmons 
for  his  coorm  and  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
ifta,  long  of  Etroria,  had  beseised  Rome,  Mo- 
tios  dimised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tosean, 
and  asnecoold  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 
pined  an  easy  introduction  into  the  royal  tent 
PoTsenna  sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Ma- 
tins entered.  The  Roman  rushed  upcm  the  sec- 
rctarVj  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart;  mistaking 
him  for  his  royal  master.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Muuus,  unable  to  escape,  was  seized 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  the  inauiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  them  that  be  was  a  Roman ;  ana.  to  ^ve 
tbem  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  nis  right 
hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  and,  sternly 
looking  at  the  king,  and  without  uttering  a 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  jonn^  Ro- 
mans like  himself  had  conspired  agamst  his  life, 
and  entered  his  camp  in  ois^uise,  determined 
either  to  destroy  him  or  pensh  in  the  attempt 
This  extraordinary  confession  astonished  Por- 
senna:  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans, 'and 
retired  ftom  their  city.  Mutius  obtained  the 
mimame  of  Seavola^  because  he  bad  lost  the  use 
of  hiff  right  hand  by  burning  it  in  the  presence 
of  the  Etrurian  king.    Plvt  tn  Par.-^FUr,  1,  c 

10.— liv.  d,  c.  13. ^V.  CL  ScflBvola.  a  Roman 

eonsol.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  siKnalized  himself  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
siaa  war.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 

Cui,^PImt. ^VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 

snl  of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  generally  proposed  to 
others  as  a  pattern  of  equity  and  moderation. 
Cicero  speal»  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
ingenious ;  eqoally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
a  lawyer.  He  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  doring  the  civil  war  of  Marios  and 
Sylla,  83  years  before  Christ  PhU.^€Hc,  de 
Oral.  1,  c.  4&,^PaUrc,  3,  c.  33. 

MTCBBiiftn,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt. 
Aiicr  the  death  of  his  father  he  reigned  with 
:  jostice  and  moderation.    Btnfdot.  3,  c. 


Mf  cmmsja  servant  of  Anaxilaos,  tyrant  of 
Rhegiom.  He  was  introsted  with  the  care  of 
the  langdom,  and  of  the  children  of  the  deceas- 
^  prince,  and  he  ezerciaed  his  power  with  such 


ideHl)rand  moderation,  that  he  wdtpimAibm 
esteem  of  all  the  citiaens,  and  at  last  n$u>ni 
the  kingdom  to  his  master's  children  when 
come  to  years  of  matnrity,  and  retired  topeaea 
and  solitade  with  a  small  portion.  He  ia  call- 
ed bv  some  Micalos.    jHtUn,  4,  e.  3. 

MtooN,  a  celebrated  nainler,  who  with  othen 
assisted  in  making  and  perfecting  the  PmeUg 
of  Athens.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygnoma. 
Plin,  33  and  9& 

MTudDdNBB.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statoary  of  Gfeeee,  p^ 
coliarly  happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that  even  boUa 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  alive^ 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  digrams 
in  the  Anthologia.  He  fkrarished  aboot  449 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Jm,  3,  v.  319. 
— -P«iw.— Jtar.  a—Prjmert.  2,  el.  41. 

Mthsilds,  a  son  of  Meisus,  the  lakt  of  the 
Heraclids  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  also 
called  Candaoles,     Vid,  CtmdmUs. 

Mtrtu,  a  Greek  woman,  who  dialingaiahed 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents.  She  ikmrisiied 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  mstroctod  the  cele- 
brated Cormna  in  the  several  roles  of  venriA- 
cation.  Pindar  himself,  as  some  mpott^  was 
also  one  of  her  poplls. 

Mts,  (siy0*«}  an  artist  ftmoos  in  working 
and  polishing  silver.  He  beautifully  represent* 
ed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapittis  on  a 
shield  in  the  hand  of  Minerva's  statoe  made 
by  Pbidias.  Poici.  1,  c.  38.— iftiwiia^.  8,  ep.  34 
and  51, 1. 14,  ep.  ^-^Proptrt.  3,  el  9,  c.  14. 

Mtscsllits,  or  Miscbllos,  a  native  of 
Rhvpa  in  Achaia,  who  foimded  Crotona  in 
Italy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  build  a  city  where  he  found  rain  wHh  flae 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  long  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  foond  a  beaotiAil  woman  all 
m  tears  in  Italy,  which  circomstance  he  mter« 
preted  in  his  favoor.  According  to  some,  Mys- 
cellos,  who  was  the  son  of  Hercoles.  went  oot 
of  Argos,  without  the  permission  of  the  magis- 
trates, for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  judges  had  pot  each  a  black  ball  as  a  sign 
of  condemnation,  hot  Hercoles  changed  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  atm  ae** 
qoitted ;  opon  which  Mysoellos  left  Qreece,  and 
came  to  Italy,  where  he  boilt  Crotona.  (Md, 
Ma.  15,  V.  Id.-Serai.  6  and  8.— <Si»ufM. 

Mtsteb,  a  son  of  the  poet  Yalgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  by  the  ftither,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  ft>  allay  the  grief  of  Ua 
friend.    Borai.  9,  od.  9. 

MrfHBcos,  a  sophist  of  Syracnse.  Hestndied 
cookery,  and  when  he  thoag]it  himself  soA* 
ciently  skilled  in  dressing  meat,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where,  he  gained  moch  practice,  cspe* 
cially  among  the  yoonger  citizens.  He  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  bv  the  magistrates, 
who  observed,  that  the  aid  of  Mytheeos  was  on- 
necessary,  as  hunger  was  the  bert  seasoning. 


Nabazancs,  an  oiBcer  of  Darios  third,  at  tha 
battle  of  IssQs.  He  conspired  with  Bessos  to 
murder  his  royal  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
fhvoor  of  Alexander,  or  to  seise  the  kingdom. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander.  CWi.  3,  *e* 
—iHMi.  17. 
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^Bk9  imtJUmcuni  cruelty  and  oppreaiioii  sur- 
MMd  »  FMtris  or  %  Dionystus.  Wb«D  he 
M  e^treaied  eftery  ait  io  plonderiiij;  the  ciii- 
aflWolflVtrta,  he  iMde  a  suuae,  which  ia  re- 
semblance wee  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
thi  aosi  viags^bMBt  apfwiel;  and  whenerer 
WIF  one  fftfnsed  lo  deliver  ii|>  his  riches,  the 
tyniBt  led  him  to  the  statue,  which  immediatelj, 
fy  means  of  secret  springs,  seized  him  in  its 
arms,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  excmcia- 
tiaf  manner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles 
hid  wider  the  clothes.  NaWi  made  an  alliance 
with  Flamiaios,  the  Bobmui  general,  and  pur- 
saed,  with  the  most  inrelerate  enmity,  the  war 
which  he  had  ondertahen  Maiast  the  Achsans. 
He  besieged  Grthium,  and  defeated  Philopo»- 
UME  in  a  naval  battle.  His  thomph  was  short ; 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans  sooo  repaired  his 
loaM%  and  Nabis  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
meat,  aad  treacherottshr  mardeied  as  be  at- 
tempted to  save  his  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  199, 
after  a  nsarpation  of  H  years.  Pol^,  13.— 
Asftflk  30  and  31.~JPf«<.  tii  PAtZ.— Peas.  7,  c 

MASoiiAsaAm,  a  king  of  Bebrlon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  kirn 
the  NabonoMmrean  tpoeh  received  its  name, 
agreeinfr  with  the  year  of  the  world  3237,  or 

Njbviits,  (ChJ)  I.  a  native  of  Campraia;  was 
the  irst  imitator  of  ihe  rwalar  draoMLtic  works 
Which  had  been  prodnced  by  Livim  Androni- 
CQs.  He  served  in  the  first  Ponie  war,  and 
his  earliest  plajrs  were  represented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  519.  The  names  of  his  tragedies, 
firom  which  as  few  fragments  remain  as  from 
theae  of  Livius,  are  still  preserved : — AlceaHs^ 
(from  which  there  is  vet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse)-— />aiia«, 
JhiioresieSy  Bmona^  Ekdor,  fyhigenut^  Lffcwr- 
M,  Phmniikx,  ProUsUofus^  and  'nkpkiksj  All 
mese  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  fh>m 
the  works  of  Euripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  draaiatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
passage  in  the  Hutor,  one  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned tragedies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  he  had  its- 
osmd  from  his  father  Priam,  azclaimsi — 

Laudari  me  abs  te,  pater  ^  latuUUo  viro? 

NiBvlas,  however,  was  accoimted  abetter  comic 
than  tragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  ns  some 
roecimen»  of  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
nraied  wit  and  orator  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  amused ;  but  they  consist  rather  in  nn- 
ezpected  tarns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words, 
than  in  gennine  homonr.  Unfortonately  for 
lisBvins,  he  did  not  always  confine  himself  in 
bis  comedies  to  such  inofiensive  jests.  The 
draoMs  of  Magna  Qrsftcia  and  Sicily,  especially 
those  of  Epidbarmns,  were  the  proto^rpes  of 
tbe  older  Greek  comedy ;  and  accordingly  the 
moflA  ancient  Latin  plays,  particnlarly  those  of 
Naevius,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
tlMQgh  there  be  no  evidence  that  they  ridiculed 
politieal  events,  partook  of  the  personal  satire 
ad  invective  ^ich  pervaded  the  productions  of 
Arimophinea.  If,  as  is  related,  the  comedies  of 
»«nos  were  diracted  against  the  vices  and  cor- 
pMal  defects  of  the  consuls  and  senators  of 
519 
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Rome,  ha  mwt  have  hecii  cha  i 
the  Latin  comic  poets,  and  inibuieJy  moie  so 
than  Plantus  or  Terence;  since,  althoo^  ha 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  the  aramaticmbletf 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Sicilian  comedies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  scenes 
must  have  been  his  own.  The  elder  Scipio  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  represent»- 
tions,  and  the  poetic  severity  with  which  Aria* 
tisanes  persecuted  Socrates  or  Euripides,  was 
hardly  more  indecent  and  misdirected  than  the 
sarcasms  of  Naeviusagainst  the  greatest  captain, 
the  most  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  BKist 
virtnotis  citizen  of  his  ag:e.  Nevins,  Jt^owever, 
did  not  long  escape  with  impunity.  Rome  was 
every  diflerentsort  of  republic  from  Athens: 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  adenoocracy, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  alwavs  disposed  to 
tolerate  the  taunts  and  insults  wnich  the  chk6 
of  the  Greek  democracy  were  obliged  to  endure. 
Nsvius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  verses,  thai  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Matelli  had  frequently 
obtained  the  consulship  before  the  age  permit* 
ted  by  law,  and  he  insinuated  that  they  had  been 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  vinues^  but  the  cruelty  of  tbe  Roman  fale: « 

'  F\Uo  MeiaU  RomaJkuU  CMsate.' 

With  the  sssistance  of  the  other  patricians^ 
the  Metelli  retorted  his  sarcasms  in  a  Satamian 
stanza,  not  unlike  the  measure  of  some  of  our 
(4d  ballads^  in  which  they  threatened  to  plaj 
the  devil  with  their  witty  persecutor  >— 

'  £Se  Navio  PoeUe^ 
Cum  sape  latUreiUur^ 
DabwiU  mahm  MbUIH^ 
DahurU  fnalym  MnUUi^ 
Dabunt  mahm  MakUi.' 

The  Metelli,  however^  did  not  oonfine  their 
vengeance  to  the  ingenious  and  spirited  satir^ 
in  the  composition  of  which,  it  may  be  presmosed 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  engaged. 
On  account  of  the  mceasing  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  had  uttered  against  them, 
and  other  chief  men  of  the  city,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
aarMu  and  LwtiUt,  These  plays  being  in 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of^his 
former  invectives,  he  was  liboated  1^  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  He  soon,  however,  relapsed 
into  his  former  courses,  and  continued  to  per- 
secute the  nobility  in  his  dramas  and  satires  with 
such  implacable  dislike,  that  he  was  at  length 
driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  Utica,  he  died  there«  in  the  year 
560,  according  to  Cicero ;  hut  Varro  fixes  his 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  had  composed  the  following-  epSaph  on 
himself,  whicn  GeUius  remarks  is  lull  of  Cam- 
penian  arrogance;  though  the  import  of  it,  he 
adds,  might  be  alk>wed  to  be  true,  had  it  been 
written  by  another : — 

.  '  MortaJUs  immorUUesJfert  si  ford  fu, 
Fterent  diva  Camama  Navtum  c-  -^-" 


Jlaqw  postqwan  est  Ordno  Pradiius  Mesa«r#, 
Oblitei  swiU  Roma  loquier  LoHnu  Hmgum.^ 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  oilstnh, 
Nevins  was  also  author  of  the  C^rprian  uian^  a 
translation  ftom  a  Graek  poem,  caUed  the  C^ 
ptiem^pU,  Arifltat]a,intht8ldchi9lar€r]» 
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Poelies,  «entiong  the  original  work,  (rm  nwfia,) 
which,  hesays,  bad  famished  masT  sabiects  for 
the  drama.  Some  writers,  particoiarly  Pindar, 
have  attributed  this  Qreek  poem  to  Homer ;  and 
there  was  long  an  idle  story  current^  that  he  had 

B'ven  it  as  a  portion  to  his  daughter  Arsephone. 
erodotuB,  in  his  second  book,  concludes,  after 
some  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  wriuen 
by  Homer,  but  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  shortly 
after  him.   Hayne  thinks  it  most  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Siasinus,  a  natiTe  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  ooontry  of  its  author.    Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contained 
twelve  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
rous and  romantic  fiction.  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus^U  related 
the  contention  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
Ida— the   fables  concerning  Palamedes — the 
story  of* the  daughters  of  Anius— «nd  the  love 
adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during  the 
early  period  of  the  sie^  of  Troy— and  it  termi- 
nated with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  At  rides.  A  merrical  chronicle,  which 
chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  n^ar, 
was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of 
Naevius,  since  Cicero  sap,  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derfal   complacency  and   satisfaction.     Cic. 
Tuse.  1,  c.  1.  tU  SBntU.^Horat,  3,  ep.  1,  c.  S3. 
^—11.  An  au|^r  in  the  reign  of  Tarouin.   To 
convince  the  king  and  ihe  Romans  of  bis  power 
as  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and 
tamed  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to 
f     make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it. 
i      DionM.  Bal.—IAv.  I,  c.  36.-- CYe.  de  divm.  I, 
I      c  IX  <fc  JV:  Z>.  SL  c.  3, 1.  3,  c.  6. 
I        Narcibbus,  a  freedman  and  secretary  of  Clau- 
i     dius,  who  abused  his  trast  and  the  infirmities  of 
(      his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
f     of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina.  the  em- 
i     neror's  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  nim,  but 
I     Narcissus  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
(     sentment    Agrippina,  who  succeeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  mote  successful.   Nar- 
)     cisBus  was  banished  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pelled to  kill  himself,  A.  D.  64.    Vid,  Part 

Nisfci,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios. 

I  Natica  was  the  first  w  ho  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  hj  water,  B.  C.  169,  about  134  years 

[  after  the  mtroduction  of  sundials  at  Rome. 
Vid.  Sdpw.-^ — An  avaricious  fellow,  who  mar- 

[  ried  his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
as  himself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed,  but  moreover  oecorae 
his  creditor's  heir.  Coranus,  understanding  his 
meaning,  imrposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  daughter,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.   HmtU.  2,  Sat.  6,  v.  64,  &c. 

I  NASfrntNua,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  Inzury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertamment  he  gave  to  Mecsenas,  were  ridi- 

I     coled  by  Horace,  3,  SM.  8. 

\        NaitcrXtbb,  I.  a  £hreek  poet,  who  was  em- 

SoffA  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
[a«SDk».—->-n.  An  orator  who  endeavoured 
PabtII.— 3T 


to  Alienate  the  eities  of  Lyeia  flron  «he  hrtefCit 
of  Bratus* 

NAtTsicAA,  adaughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the 
Phseaceans.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experienced 
from  the  king.  She  married,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Dictys,  Telemachus  the  son  of  Ulys- 
ses, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Peraeptolis 
or  Ptoliponhus.  Bomsr.  Od,  6.— P«i».  6,  c. 
19.— fl^gtH.  fab.  126. 

Naotcb.  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  comforted 
iBneas  when  his  fleet  had  been  burnt  in  Sicify. 
Virf.  JBm,  6,  v.  704.  He  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Mautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the  pal- 
ladium of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  intrusted.  Vi/rg, 
JBn,  6,  V.  794. 

Nbaliccs,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  capital 
pieces  are  mentioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparing  to  attack  it. 

Nbarchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian  expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  with  Onesicritus,  and  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage 
and  of  the  king's  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  heea 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's 
death  he  was  appomted  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia.  CuH,  9,  c.  10.— Poiytfw.  d.—JfisUn.  18, 
c.  4.— SJrflA.  8,  &c. 

Nbchos,  a  kin^  of  Efypt,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Meaiterra- 
nean  and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  less  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
discovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was  circum- 
navigable.    Rerodot.  3,  c.  168, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

NacTANftBOB,  and  NacTANAns,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  tounst  the 
Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos,  B.  C. 
363.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  ne  quelled  a  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  by  the 
Sidonians,  Phcnnicians,  and  inhabitants  or  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Darius,  the  king  of  Persia,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Neetanebus,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy, 
levied  20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  number  in  L9bya,  and  60,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Eg3rpt  This  numerous  body  was 
not  equal  to  Oie  Persian  forces;  apd  Neetane- 
bus, defeated  in  a  battle,  gave  up  aU  hopes  of 
resistance,  and  fied  into  JBthiopia,  B.  u.  360, 
where  he  found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom 
of  Egypt  became  from  that  time  tribotai^  to  the 
king  or  Persia.  PhU.  Ages.-^Di/fd,  16,  Ac.- 
PoSfon.  2.— iViJp.  in  Ages, 

NaMBniNUs,  M.  Aurbi^.  Oltmp.,  a  Latin 
poet,  born  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal- 
ents, in  the  third  century,  whose  poems  on 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  published  by 
Bumam,  inter  scriptores  rei  venaticce,  4to.  L. 
Bat.  1738. 

Nkmbbius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elegant  and 
useftil  treatise  de  Jfatura  Hominis  was  edited 
in  12mo.  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1566,  and  in  8vo. 
Oxon.  1671. 

NbOci^  I.  an  Athenisn  philosopher,  Mmt, 
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or,a0eonlu#taCieerOk  biotlMr  to  the  philoso- 
^ber  Eittcunis.    Cie,  I,  de  Nal,  D,  c.  91.— 

Vi^. li  Th€  father  of  Tbemiatodes.  JBlu 

M.  F.  A  9»  Ac-rCie.  Nip.  in  Tkem. 

NflON,  one  of  the  oommaiiders  of  the  ten 
thonmul  Oreehs  who  assiated  Gyrus  against 
Artajbenics. 

NaOPTdLiwja,  L  a  king  of  Ebinis,  son  of 
AehiUes  and  Deidamia,  called  Pyrrkutf  from 
theycUtftcrcoiocnrof  hishair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
early  proofe  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
AchtUes,  Cakhas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Oreeks  that  Troy  oould  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  oi  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.--  Immediately  upon  this  Uljrsses  and  Phoe- 
nix were  commissioned  to  bring  Pyrrhus  to  the 
war.  He  returned  with  them  with  pleaaore, 
and  received  the  name  of  Neoptolemus,  (new 
Molditr,)  because  he  had  come  late  to  the  neld. 
His  cruelty,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his 
father.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
est barbarity  upon  the  remains  of  his  family ; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  withoor  mercy ;  or,  according  to 
othent,  dfsgssd  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fiuner,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  otiThis  head,  and  carried  it  in  exultation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a  spear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyaaax  to  his 
Ibrv,  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  When  Troy  was  taken , 
the  captives  were  divided  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhus  had  for  his  share  Andromache, 
^e  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of 
Priam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  not  known.  Some  maintain  that 
be  went  to  Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still 
reigned ;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  be  went 
to  Eipirus,  woere  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new  kingdom,  because  bus  grandfather  Peleus 
had  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre  by  Acastns  the 
aon  of  Pelias.  Neoptolemus  lived  with  Adro- 
mache  after  bis  arrival  in  Greece.  He  had  a 
•on  by  this  unlbrtonate  princess,  called  Molos- 
•us,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromtfche,  he  married 
Hermione.  the  daughter  of  Mendaus,  as  also 
Lanassa,  the  daaii^hter  of  Cleodseos,  one  of  the 
des^'^ndants  of  Hercules.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  variouslv  related.  Mendaus,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  promised  his  daughter  Her- 
mione to  Orestes,  but  the  services  he  experien- 
ced ftrom  the  valour  and  the  courage  ofNeopto- 
lemus,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  induced  him  to 
reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his  son-in-law. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  cau.*«ed  his  rival  to  be  assas.sinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Machareus  the  priest,  or 
bv  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  according  to 
Virgil,  Paterculns,  and  Hvginus.  Some  say 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Ddphians,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  presents  of  Orestes.  He 
suffered  the  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
ner^ upon  the  acred  Priam  and  his  wretched 
famuy.  From  this  circumstance  the  ancients 
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have  made  nse  of  the  profvab  of  .  _ 
m€ng9  when  a  person  had  anilered  the  same 
savage  treatment  which  others  had  reemtA 
ftom  his  hands.  The  Delphiaaa  odebrated  a 
festival  with  great  pomp  and  solemnily  in  niefl»- 
ory  of  Neoptolemus,  wno  had  been  amin  in  his 
attempt  to  plunder  their  temfrie.  beimoae,  as 
they  said,  ApoUo,  the  patron  of  the  place,  had 
been  in  some  manner  aecessary  to  the  death  ef 
AchiUes.  Paterc,  1,  c.  l.-^Virg.  jBm,%  and 
3.— Poiu.  10,  c.  'M.-^Ooid.  Ji£l  13,  ▼.  3M, 
465,  Ac.  UtTMd.  8^Sirab,  B^Rimd.  Nem. 
T^Ewrip,  Andnm,  rnnd  OnsL  Ad — PksL  m 
Pyrr.--Jii«ftf».  17,  c.  Z.-^Dieip^  CnL  4,  5  and 
e—Omer.  Od.  11,  v.  504.  U,  19.  ▼.  9961- 
S9]^iocl,  Pkiioa,^J^Mod,  3^  c.  iX-^Bfgm, 
iab.  97  and  UXL^Pkiiot^.  Btr.  19,  ftc— Ai- 

ru  Pkffg. — Q.  Smfm,  14. IL  An  imcle  of 

the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  who  aasiai^d  the  Ta- 
rentines.  He  was  made  king  of  Epims  by  the 
Epirots,  who  had  revolted  unom  their  lawM 
sovereign,  and  was  pm  to  death  wImb  he  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  nephew,  Ac     PimL  im 

Pyrr. ^III.  A  tra^  poet  of  Athena,  greatly 

favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Maenkmsa.  whea 
Cleopatra,  the  monarch^  dani^ter,  waa  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  he  wrote  aooae  veraes 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  Philip.    Diod.  16. IV.  A  relation 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  diasbed 
the  walls  of  Oaza  when  that  city  was  taton  fay 
Alexander.  Alter  the  king's  deaih  he  received 
Armenia  as  his  province,  and  made  war  Agaiatf 
Eumenes.  He  was  supported  by  Cralems^  boi 
an  engagement  with  Knmenes  proved  fidal  to 
his  cause.    Craterus  was  killea,  and  1 


mortally  wounded  by  Enmenes,  B.  C.  33L  C. 
Nep,  in  Kwmen, 

NBPBKBiTBs,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  asaisled 
the  Spartans  against  Persia  when  Agesflaos 
was  in  Asia.  He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  100  ships, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Conoo  as  they  wete 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  Ac.    Diod.  14. 

Nepos,  (Corn.)  I.  the  author  of  the  Fite 
KxceUtnlivM  hnpertdanimt,  and  the  life  of  Tits 
Pompoiuus  Atticus,  the  celd>rated  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  author  of  the  name  of  Oomdias 
Nepos  lived  at  Rome  during  this  period,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  axaenXtf 
believed  to  have  been  bom  at  HoatiTia  (now 
OsUglia),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  beaks 
of  the  Po,  near  the  confines  of  the  Veronese 
and  Mantuan  territories.  The  ycer  of  hia  bifth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  toRoone  during  the 
dictatorship  of  JuKus  Caesar.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  ataie; 
out  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world.  CatirilaB 
dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of -poema.  whidi 
he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of  befofe 
their  publication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  has 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticos,  with  whom 
also  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  He  likewise 
obtained  the  esteem  and  aflbcftion  of  Cieenv 
who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  high  apnpoha- 
tion  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another  abadei 
with  much  sympathy  to  the  losi  whkih  Nqios 
had  sustained  l^  the  death  of  a  favoorifce  son. 
It  farther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  finaipMnity 
corresponded  with  him,  lor  Blaciobias  qaolm 
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tte  Meoad  book  of  thtt  orator's  episdes  to  Cor- 
HeUm  Nepos.    It  is  thus  prohable  that  some  of 
our  author^  worJs  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
in  die  oonrse  of  composiUon,  previoos  to  the 
death  of  Cicero;  hut  they^  were  not  given  to 
Che  pvblftc  tiii  early  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
aince  Eoaebius  consideis  htm  as  flourishing  in 
the  fourth  year^if  litat  emperor.    The  precise 
period  of  his  •death  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only 
he  ascertained  that  he  surnved  Atticus,  whose 
Wograohyhe  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  723d 
year  or  the  city.    Some  chronological  accounts 
extend  his  life  till  the  oommencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  bat  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one 
who  was  a  distiognished  literary  character  in 
Ibe  time  of  CatuUus  could  have  existed  till  that 
epoch.  WhethertheComelius  Nepos,  concern- 
ing whose  life  these  cifcumstances  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
endtled  V4kB  ExeeUentimm  hnperaUmm^  has 
keen  a  snfegoct,  -ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  of 
■luch  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
«ommentator&    The  discussion  originated  in 
die  f(dlowiiur  circumstances :— A  person  of  the 
name,  of  iEmilias  Probus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  centwyY  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Oreat,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
Che  VUa  mpermUmm^  and  prefixed  to  it  some 
barbarous  verses,  which  leil  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author, 
or  merely  as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.    To 
myself  it  appears,  that  afier  allowing  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  transcriber 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  compared  with  its 
dbmiatshed  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  aomediing  more  implied  in  the  verges  of 
Prdbos  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
he  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  compo- 
sition, or,  having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  author.    The  Vila  M- 
ferM^tmm,  properly  so  called^  contains  ibe  lives 
•f  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian generals,    ft  has  been  conjectured, 
Chat  there  was  also  n  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
commanders,  but  that  these  had  |)erished  be- 
fore iEmflias  Probus  commenced  his  transcrip- 
tion.   That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
Ihese  biographies,  appears  from  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  life  or  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
says:  *  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  (his  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  theitoman  generals,  that 
their  exploits,  bein^f  compared  with  those  of  the 
Greeks,  it  may  be  ^udgecl  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.*   That  he  actually  accomplished  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
eamstance  of  Plutarch  <^uoting  the  authority  of 
Nepos,  for  fiictsconcemmg  the  lives  of  Marcel- 
Ins  and  Lucullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
tfiat  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Baamibalf  may 
have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of 
his  parallel  lives.    The  principles  which  Nepos 
dmlays  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  re- 
mains, are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  and  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free-< 
dom.    It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try^ ftte,  and  durmg  her  last  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, when  despotism  was  impending,  but  the 


hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
braafts  of  die  last  of  the  Romans.  The  work, 
it  has  been  eanjeetnred,  was  undertaken  to  fan 
tha  czptnng  nunc,  by  exhibiting  the  example 


of  such  men  as  Dion  and  Timoleon,  and  If 
inserting -sentiments  which  were  appropriate  to 
the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  his  biog- 
raphies^ the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberdea 
of  their  country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears 
no  reference  to  this  favourite  theme.  Nepoa 
appears  to  have  been  a  veiy  fertile  writer.  Be- 
sides the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  of  Pom- 
ponius  Attlcus,  he  was  die  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  description,  which 
are  now  almost  endrely  lost  He  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  beinff  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useAil  descnpdon. 
Aulus  GMUus  mentions  his  life  of  Cicera  and 
quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work,  enddea  JBs- 
empUnun  Libri.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  Uieraius  and 
erudUus;  and,  finally,  a  book  De  BUtoricU 
Grtteis.  Among  the  many  good  editions  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  two  may  be  selected  as  the 
best,  that  of  Yerheyk,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1773,  and 

that  of  Glasgow,  ISma  1761. II.  Julius,  an 

emperor  of  tne  west,  Ac. 

Nsponlaua,  (Flavins  Popilioa,)  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  sister  of  the  empenor  Constan- 
dne.  He  proclaimed  himself  caoperor  alter  the 
death  of  his  cousia  Constans,  and  rendered 
himself  odioas  by  his  cruelly  and  oppresnon. 
He  was  murdered  bvAnicetos, afier  one  month's 
reign,  and  his  familywere.inv«dved  inhlsmin. 

Nero,  I.  (Claud.  Domidus  Cesar,)  a  icele- 
brated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Cains  BomidnB 
Ahenobarbus  ana  Agripnina,  die  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  fiO,  and^biiryearsafter  hesao- 
ceeded  to  him  en  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension,  by  afbbili^,  com- 
plaisance, and  popularity ;  and  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  IwiA 
to  Hiutven  I  amid  not  write.  These  promising 
virtues  were  soon  discovered  to  be  artificial,  ana 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  nature. 
He  delivered  himselr  from  the  sway  of  his  moth- 
er, and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  A^ripptna,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  hisniiyor 
caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pAeasnre  or 
diverted  his  inclinadoa.  He  also  tuned  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  he  moderated  hit 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  eating. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  gasMS  attracted 
his  nodce.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  present- 
ed himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  public  oonour. 
He  was  defeated  in  wresding,  but  the  flattery 
of  the  spectators  adjudged  h  im  the  victory.  Be 
disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  woman,  and 
was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  ennachf. 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  soon 
exchanged  for  another :  Nero  resumed  his  sex, 
and  celebrated  his  nupdals  with  one  of  hj? mean- 
est catamites ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
one  of  the  Romans  observed,  that  the  world 
woidd  have  been  happy  if  Nero^s  ihther  had  had 
such  a  wife.  He  sacrificed  to  his  'i 
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W  wilb  Oetem  PoppM,  na  the  celebrated 
wiiiera,  Scaece,  Locan,  Pctroniui,  Ac  The 
ChrifltiaDs  abo  did  mol  eecape  his  berberity. 
He  had  heard  of  ihc  bamiag  of  Tnnrt  and  as 
he  wished  to  renew  that  dismal  seene,  he  caused 
EoflMtM  be  set  oa  fire  ID  difierent  places.  The 
eottflagration  became  sooo  imfTenal,aiid  during 
nine  soooesnTe  dars  the  fire  was  oneztingnish- 
ed.  Nero  placed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  high 
tewer,  and  sang  on  his  Ivre  the  destmction  of 
Trof ;  a  dreadful  scene,  which  his  barbarity  had 
realiied  before  his  eyes.  He  built  himself  a  cel- 
ebrated palace,  which  he  called  his  colden 
hoQse.  It  was  profoselj  adorned  with  golo,  with 
pveeioos stones,  and  with  whaterer  was  rare  and 
exoaisiie.  It  contained  spacious  fields,  artifi- 
cial lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orcbaidL  and  what- 
ever could  exhibit  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
cttraaee  of  this  edifice  could  admit  a  large  colos- 
sus of  the  emperor  190  fieet high;  the  galleries 
were  each  a  mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  cor- 
Cfed  with  gold.  The  toob  of  the  dining-halls 
vspresented  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
in  fiwe,  and  continually  turned  roimd  night 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  grand  edifice, 
Which,  aoeordingto  Pliny,eztended  all  roond  the 
eitr,  was  finished,  Nero  said  that  now  he  cenld 
loage  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused  the 
lesentment  of  the  people.  Many  eonspiiacies 
were  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  they  were 
generally  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary snifered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
most  dangerous  conspiracjr  against  Nero*s  life 
was  that  of  Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  confession  of  a  slave.  The  conspiracy 
of  Oalba  proved  more  snccessfnl;  and  the  con- 
sptrator,  wb^n  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  to  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
The  unpopalarity  of  Nero  favoured  his  cause ; 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tvrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  to  be  draned  naked  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  whipped  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
roek  like  the  meanest  malefactor.  This,  now- 
ever.  was  not  done ;  and  Nero,  bv  a  voluntary 
death,  preveated  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killed  himself,  A.  D.  68,  in  the  39d  jrear 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cot  off  from  his  body, 
and  exposed-to  the  insolence  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace, out  that  the  whole  might  be  burnea  on 
the  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  Qalba*s  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Though 
his  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 

gladness,  yet  many  of  his  favourites  lamented 
is  fall,  and  were  grieved  to  see  that  their  pleas- 
wes  and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death 
of  the  patron  of  debauchery  and  extravagance. 
Even  me  king  of  Parthia  sent  amba.s8ador8 
to  Rome  to  condole  with  the  Romans,  and  to 
beg  that  thev  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  many  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would  soon 
make  his  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
vpon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common 
r  and  the  fory  of  nmnkind;  and  in  this 
616 


he  has  beoi  fbUowadby  all  wnin%  who « 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execrable  baxtm- 
riiy  and  unpardonable  wanionnesa.  PimLim 
Qalb.'^Shui,  m  vitd.^PH%,  7,  c  d,  Ac— Dis. 

GL^AnrtL  ncUr.—ndL  Jbm. IL  Claw. 

dius,  a  Roman  general,  sent  into  Spaia  to  sae- 
oeed  the  two  Scipioa.  He  sufB^red  hiaasdf  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soon 
after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepled  Asdm- 
bal.  who  was  passing  from  Spain  into  lial; 
witn  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  Aanl- 
bal.  An  engagement  was  fonght  near  the  river 
Melaurus,  in  which  56,000  of  the  CarthagpiniaBs 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  creat  num- 
bers taken  prisoners,  907  B.  C.  AadnibaL  the 
Carthaginian  general,  was  also  killed,  and  his 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  down  into  his  brother^ 
camp  by  the  conquerors.  Afpum,  in  fisik— 
Oru.  4.— lie.  37,  &c— Bivro^  4,  od.  4,  v.  37. 

—flor.  3,  c.  e.^Val.  Max,  4,  c  I. IIL  A 

son  of  Qermanicus,  who  was  ruined  by  Scjanus. 
and  banished  from  Rome  Inr  Tiberius.  He  died 
in  theplace  of  bisexile.  His  death  was  volan- 
tary,  according  to  some.  SutL  t»  Ttt. — Domi- 
tian  waa^alled  Acrtf,  because  his  crueUies  sar- 
pessed  those  of  hu«  predecessors,  and  also  Oal- 
vuSf  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Jmc.  4.— 
The  Neroe  were  of  the  Clandian  familj,  which, 
during  the  republican  times  of  Rome,  was  hon- 
oured with  98  consulships,  five  dictatorships, 
six  triumphs,  seven  censorships^  and  two  ova- 
tions. Tney  assumed  the  surname  of  Nero, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines^  signifies 
strong  «nd  v>arltie. 

Nmonia,  a  name  given  to  Aria  rata  by  Ti- 
ridatcs,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  whose  favours  he  acknowledged  by 
calling  toe  capital  of  his  dominions  alter  the 
name  of  his  benefactor. 

Nbbva  Cocceius,  I.  a  Roman  emperor,  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  generosity, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a&irs.  He  suffered  no  statues  lo  be 
raised  to  his  honour,  and  be  applied  to  ihe  nse 
of  the  government  all  the  gnrfd  and  ailver  statMS 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor. 
In  his  civil  character  he  was  tbe  pattern  of  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bade the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  gaTe 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  tbe 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He  made 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  senator  should 
suffer  death  during  his  reign ;  and  this  he  ob- 
served with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  bff, 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  infcrm- 
ed  of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  con- 
ducted them  to  the  public  spectacles,  and  seat- 
ed himself  between  them,  and  when  a  swoid 
was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the  osnal  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  upon 
bis  body.  Such  goodness  of  hean,  such  cun- 
fidence  in  the  self-conviction  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  reliance  upon  the  conseqoenoe  of  his 
lenitv  and  indulgence,  conciliated  the  ailectioa 
of.all  his  sobiects.  Yet  the  pratorian  guards 
at  last  mutinied,  ^nd  Nerva  aearlv  yiehled  to 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  them 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  hiiBt  pcovidedthey 
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nni  die  Utw  of  thow  to  wkom  he  was  indebu 
ea  tot  the  empire,  and  whom  his  hooonr  com- 
manded him  to  defend.  His  seeming  snbmis- 
sion  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  sorrender  lo  the  lury  of  his  soldiers  some  of 
his  firiends  and  sapporters.  The  infirmities  of 
his  age,  and  his  natural  timidity,  at  last  obliged 
him  to  provide  himself  against  any  future  muti- 
ny or  tumult,  bj[  choosing  a  wonhy  successor. 
He  had  many  mends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
and  he  chose  for  his  son  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  whoNC  virtues  and  greatness  of  mind 
he  was  fully  convinced.  He  died  on  the  S7th 
of  July,  A.  JD.  96,  in  lus  79d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  respect  for  his  merit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Nerva  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 

Plin.  pamg.^IHod,  69. ^11.  M.  Cocceins, 

a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  extravagance  of  the  emperor.— —III.  A 
celebrated  lawyer,  consul  with  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  He  was  father  to  the  emperor  of 
ihat  name. 

Nbstoclbb,  a  famous  statuary  of  Greece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    PH%.  34,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleos  and  Chloris,  ne- 

eew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neptune.  He 
d  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  Irilled,  with 
his  father,  by  Hercules.  As  king  of  Pylos  and 
Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  cbiefe,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  jostice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  hisneroes;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nes- 
tor, he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  ashes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  the  peace  and  tranonillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  nis  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  be  300  years,  though,- more 
probably,  only90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
generation.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
and  Polycaste ;  and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Stra- 
tlcus,  Aretus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilo- 
chus,  and  Tiasimeaes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  according  to  VaUrins  Flaceus^  l,y. 
380,  Ac-^DUtys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  Ac.Som€r. 
n.  1,  dec.  Od.  3  and  11.— J^^n.— fab.  10  and 
273.— Pottf.  3,  c.  96, 1.  4,  c.3and  ^l.-^ApoJUA, 
1,  c.  9,  1.  9,  c.  l.-^Ooid  Met.  13,  v.  169,  &c.— 
Horta.  1,  od.l5. 

NcsTORios,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and 
degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity  for  his 
heretical  opinions,  du:. 

KicaoSras,  a  s(»>hist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDER,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Chap 
rOlus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidn.  He  reign- 
ed atf  yean,  and  died  B.  C.  TTOl U.  A 


Greek  grammarian,  poet,  wd  fliyakMii.  ol 
Colophon,  137  B.  G.  His  writings  warn  hold 
in  estimation.  Two  of  his  poems,  entitled 
Theriaca^  on  hnntin|S[,  and  AkctniUfmaM,  oa 
antidotes  against  poison,  are  still  extant  f  the 
best  editions  of  which  are  those  tk  Gorrssus, 
with  a  translation  in  Latin  verse  ^  Gievinusi 
a  physician  at  Paris,  4to.  Paris.  1667,  and  8al- 
vinus,  8vo.  Florent.  1764.  CU»  1,  de  OruL  c.  16. 
NiCANOR,  (  VitL  Demetrims  9d,)  I.  a  coveraor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus,  He  had  been 

governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cassander, 
y  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.— II.  A 
governor  of  Manychia.  who  seised  the  Piiwv, 
and  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Caasander,  be- 
cause he  wishea  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.    Diod.  la IIL  A  eeneral  of  Antio* 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Jews,  and  showed  himself  uneonuionly  cmaL 
Nicus,  L  an  Athenian  s^eneral,  cuebmied 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  misfortunes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  against  Sicily, 
Nidaswas  appointed,  with  AkibiideaandLa- 
machuSjto  conduct  the  expedition,  which  he  rep- 
robated as  impolitic,  andas  the  future  cause  of 
calamities  to  tne  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  he 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  be  often  bUun- 
ed  the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  hia 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athenians  r»< 
roaind  long  doubtful.  Alcibiades  was  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  was 
left  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I^racuse  was  sih^ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operations 
were  carried  on  slowly!  yet  the  city  would  have 
surrendered,  had  not  tne>  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylippus,  the  Corinthian  ally  d  the  Siciliaos, 
cheered  up  the  courage  of  the  besiesed  at  the 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposecl  terms  <i 
accommodation  to  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refused ;  some  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  andfgrown  despond- 
ing,demanded  of  the  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 


sent  with  a  powerftil  fleet ;  but  the  advice  of 
Nicias  was  despised,  and  the  admind,  by  hia 
eagerness  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
rumed  his  fleet  and  the  interest  of  Athena  Ni- 
cias gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  armv,  and  was  snameiully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  labour  diminiahed 
their  numbers  and  aggravated  their  misfortunes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  death  of  Nicias  was  not 
violent.  He  perished  about  41^years  before 
Christ,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  in  him  a 
f^reai  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general. 
Plut.invUA.--C,  Nep.  in  Alcib.^T^ueyd.  4, 

SLC.—lHod.  15. II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhoa, 

king  of  Epirus,  who  made  an  offer  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  poisoning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  Roman  general  disdained  his  offers, 
and  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  is  oftener  caUed  Ciaeas. 

Nico,  a  celebrated  architect  and  geometri- 
cian.   He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen, 

the  prince  of  physicians. ^The  name  of  an 

ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ae- 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 

favourable  omen. The  name  of  an  elephant, 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Pvrrhus. 

NioSeua,  L  a  fiuniliar  friend  of  PhoeioB, 
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{ to  dettfa.    PM. n.  A  Ung  of 

,  cdateitad  for  his  contest  with  a  king 
of  PhoMucia,  toPBOve  which  of  the  two  was  most 
cftflUBaie.-»-llI.  A  king  of  Papbos,  who 
reigned  niider  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Emc  He  rer^rfted  from  his  friend  to  the  king 
ofPecna,  upaa  which  Piolemy  ordered  one  of 
his  aerranls  to  pat  him  lo  death,  to  strike  terror 
iato  the  other  dependant  princes.  The  servant, 
imwiUinc  tomturder  the  monarch,  advised  him 
lo  kill  himself.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his 
iamihr  Ibllowed  the  example,  310  years  before 

tke  Chrifltiaa  era. IV.  An  ancient  Greek 

poetyWho  called  physicians  a  ha^^  race  of  men, 
Moaose  liffht  poMished  their  good  deeds  to  the 
world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfections.—^V.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  Auher  Evacoras  On  tne  throne,  374 
years  before  Christ  It  was  with  him  that  the 
philosopher  Isocrates  corresponded. VI.  A 

2 rant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  means  of  Aratus 
•  Achmm.   PliU,wAr«U, 

NicocalTis,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Crrene. XL 

An  author  at  Athens. III.  A  king  of  Sala- 

mis  in  Cjrprus;  who  made  himself  known  by  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.    AiMen,  1. 

NioocanoN,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to  pieces 
in  a  mortar. 

NxcoDftBiDS,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed  by 
Conon  over  the  fleet  which  was  going  to  the 

assistance  of  Artaxerzes.    Diod.  14. 11.  A 

tyrant  of  Italy,  Ac HI.  An  ambassador  sent 

to  Pompey  by  Aristobulas. 

NiooxJOB,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
offisring  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  with  Nicias  their  general. 
His  eloquence  was  unavailing. 

NioomIcba,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 

NicoMACBDs,  Uie  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
ami  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  philosopher 
composed  his  ten  books  of  morals  for  the  use 
and  miorovement  of  his  son,  and  thence  they 
are  called  Nicomaehea.    Suidas. 

NfooMtnas,  L  a  king  of  Bithynia,  about 
5n8  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  by 
his  exertions  thai  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to 
his  brothers,  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
by  his  own  name,  Nieomedia,    JusUn. — Paus. 

&c. The  3d,  was  ironically  suroamed  Phi- 

l&foUr^  because  he  drove  his  father  Prnsias 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated,  B.  C.  149.  He  reined  59 
years.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
Init  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonta,  and  his  ambitious  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  affections  of  his  snb^ 
jeets  by  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  by  a  mild 
and  peacefbl  government.  Jttjr^n.— — The  3d, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  ailerwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
htm  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontas. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Sylla  came  into  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
roraer  power  and  affluence.  St>rab.^AapUm. 
5ia 


^The  fourth  of  that  nime,  was  son  and  sue* 

oassor  of  Nicomedes  3d.  He  passed  his  life  in 
an  easy  and  tranoail  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  He  died  B.  C.  75,  w^hoot 
issue,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  Doaaes- 
sions,  to  the  Roman  peoj^e.  Strab,  vL — A]^ 
pian.  MUkr.-^Just.  33,  c.  %  Ac-^Flor.  3,  c.  5u 

NicosTRATA,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  her  pos- 
sessions to  Sylla. — The  same  as  Can&oite, 
mother  of  Evander. 

NicosTRATUs,  L  a  man  oi  At^qs,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitatmg  Hercoles 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  DUd.  IS. 
—^11.  One  of  Alexander's  soldiers.  He  con- 
spired against  the  king's  life  with  Heimolaus. 

Curt.  8. IIL  A  general  of  the  Acheans, 

who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

NiOER,  (C.  Pescennins  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
governor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
siiaation  were  supported  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, prudence  of  mind,  naoderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  He  propo^  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Ti- 
tus, and  M.  Aarelius.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  but  obliged 
them  to  ouench  their  thirst  with-  water  and 
vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
live,  daring  the  expedition  the^  undertook, 
merely  upon,  biscuit.  In  his  punishments  Ni- 
ger was  mexorable:  he  condemned  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar- 
mv,  because  they  had  stolen  and  eaten  a  fowl 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans;  ihearmy 
interfered ;  and  when  Niger  consented  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  tear  of  kindling  a  re- 
bellion, yet  he  ordered  the  criming  to  nudce 
each  a  r^toration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  person 
whose  property  they  had  stolen ;  they  were,  be- 
sides, ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  but  to  live  upon  cold  aliments  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  quali- 
fications in  a  general  seemed  to  promise  the  res- 
toration of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Niger  frustrated  every 
hopeof  reform.  Severus, who  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him ;  some  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  194.  His  head  was  cot 
off,  and  fixed  to  a  long  speared  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  reign- 
ed about  one  year.  Bsradian.  Z.-^EhUrep,  Vid» 
Part  I. 

Niomins  Fioulus,  P.  a  celdvated  philoso- 

{>ber  and  astrolo^r  at  Rome,  one  of  tne  most 
earned  men  of  bis  age.  He  was  made  prsetor, 
and  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  senate.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which  be  was  banished  hj  the  conqueror. 
He  died  in  the  place  of  his  banishment  47  years 
before  Christ.  Cie.  ad  F^am.  4,  ep.  13.— jUicas, 
1,  V.  639. 

NiLCDs,  a  son  of  Codms,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  loniansto  Asia,  where  he  built  Epbe- 
sesL  Miletus,  Priene,  Colophon,  B^fus,  Teoo^ 
Leoedos,  Claxomenae,  dte.    Amu.  %  c  fl;  4ke. 
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Mwoi,  •  son  of  Beliis,  .who  boilt  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  founded  the 
Assyrian  monarchv,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
sovereign,  B.  C.  2059.  He  was  very  warliice, 
and  extended  his  conqnests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
came enamoared  of  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one 
of  bis  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  hus- 
band had  destroyed  himself  through  fear  of  his 
powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years,  and  at 
Kis  death  he  left  his  kingdom <o  the  care  of  his 
wife  Semiramis,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Ninus 
after  death  received  divine  honours,  and  became 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules 
of  the  Chaldeans.  CUsias,^Diod,  2,-^  Justin. 
1,  c.  h—Herodat.  2.     Vid.  Part  I. 

NiNTAs,  a  son  of  Nmus  and  Semiramis,  kins 
of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother,  who  had 
voluntarily  abdicated  the  crown.  The  reign  of 
Ninyas  is  remarkable  for  its  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance.   JusUn.  L  c.  2.—Diod.  1,  &c. 

NmoBf  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  mount  Ida, 
near  Trov.  He  came  to  Italy  with  ^neas,  and 
signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tuTians.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Enryala<i,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ene- 
xnv's  camp.  As  they  were- returning  victorious, 
after  much  bloodshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
the  Rutullans,  who  attacked  Euryalus.  Nisus, 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friend  from  the 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
their  heads  were  cut  oft*  and  fixed  on  a  ^>ear, 
and  carried  in  triiunph  to  the  camp.  Their  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  all  the  Trojans  \  and 
their  great  friendship,  litre  that  of  a  Pylades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is 
become  proverbial.  Fir^.  JS».  9,  v.  176.  Vid. 
Part  III. 

NiTOcRis,  I.  a  celebrated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  and  dug  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superfluous  waters  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  be  buried  over  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  placed  an  inscription  on 
her  tomb^  which  signified  that  her  successors 
would  find  great  treasures  within,  if  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiosity,  and  was  struck  to  find  within 
these  words : — ff  /Ay  avarice  had  not  been  insa- 
Uadle  Hum  never  woiid  have  violaUd  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead.    Berodot.  I,  c.  185. II. 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 
NoMAOEs,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
ized people  who  had  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
who  contmually  changed  the  place  of  their  res- 
idence to  go  in  searcn  of  fresh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  caule  which  they  fended.  There 
were  Nomades  in  Sc^thia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
A  frica.  Those  of  Afnca  were  afterwards  called 
Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  ItaL  1,  v.  215. — 
PUn.  5,  c.  3.^Bisroda.  1,  c.  15,  1.  4,  c.  187.— 
Strai.  l-^MOa.  2,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  A.—Vtrg.  G.  3, 
v.343.-.P«tf.8.c.43. 

NoMENTANUs,  au  epithet  applied  to  L.  Cas- 
sius  as  a  imtive  of  Nomentum.   He  is  mention- 
ed by  Horace  as  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation.   Horat.  1,  Sal.  1,  v.  102,  bxA  aUH. 
Nomos,  a  Roman  who  exhoited  his  country- 


men  after  the  fiual  battle  of  Pharsriiftaftd  tks 

flight  of  Pompejr.  by  observing  that  ci|^t  stand- 
ards {amtila)  still  remained  in  the  camp;  to 
which  Cicero  answered,  RficU^  si  nobis  cumgn^ 
cutis  beilMsesseL 

NoNNius  Mabcellps,  a  -grammarian,  whow 
treatise  de  varia  signijicatione  verbenm  was 
edited  by  Mercer,  8vo.  Paris.  1614. 

NoNNus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  embassy  he  hid 
undertaken  to  iBthiopia,  among  the  Saraceaa 
and  other  eastern  nations.  He  is  also  known  by 
his  Dionvsiaeaf  a  wonderful  collection  of  hei^ 
then  rnvtholoffv  and  erudition,  edited  4ta  Ant- 
werp, 1569.  His  paraphrase  on  John  was  edit- 
ed by  Heinsius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1637. 

KoNvs,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  bock  de 
omnium  morborum  curatione,  was  edited  in 
12mo.  Argent,  156a 

NoBBANus.  C.  a  young  and  ambitious  Roman, 
who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  of  young  Marius.  In  his  consalship  he 
marched  against  SyUa,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated, &c.    Plut. 

NvMA  Mabctos,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  to  Ancos  Biar- 
tins.     TacU.  A.  6,  c  11.— I^r.  1,  c  SO. 

Noma  Pompujds,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
born  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laiathe  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  TaUns,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  country  to  devote  himself  more  fireely 
to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  death  of  Rgmulns 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.  Numa  reftised  their  offers,  and  it  was 
not  out  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  the  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular,  and  he  dismissed  the  300  bo^- 
guards  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  obsenrmg  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  di»- 
sensions  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  difer- 
ent  classes.  He  established  different  orders  of 
pries^ts,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  deity  by  images  •,  and  from  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  which  was 
spread  of  his  paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sane- 
tion  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  coUege  of  the 
vestals^and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  which, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut  as  a 
mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome.  Numa 
died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
given  eveiy  possible  encouragement  to  the  use* 
ful  arts,  and  in  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
B.  C.  673.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt,  ao- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  buried  near  mount  JanicnlmBy 
with  many  of  the  books  which  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  oAe  of 
the  Romans  about  400  years  after  his  daidii 
510 
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I,  Ink  attvly  the  reMOM  whj  be  had  made 
UUKuraUoitt  in  the  fom  of  worship  and  in  the 
RligkNi  of  the  Romans,  they  were  Dural  br  or- 
der of  the  senate.  He  left  behind  one  daaghter, 
aiQed  PompiUa,  who  married  Nama  Martins, 
•nd  beeane  the  mother  of  Aacns  Marttua,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome.  Some  sa^r  that  he  had 
•In  fonr  sons;  bat  this  opiDlon  is  ill  fonnded. 
FiuL  tuvUd.— F«rT#.— I^«.  1,  c  18.— Piin.  13 
and  14,  dtC'—FUr.  1,  c  ^-—Virg.  ASn.  6,  T. 
600, 1. 9,  ▼.  663.— Cm.  dt  NM.  D.  3,  c.  9  and  17. 
Vd,  Maat,  1,  c.  8.— /Xmws.  BW.  9,  c.  59.— 

09U.  f^aaA,  1  die. 11.  One  of  the  Rninlian 

duels,  killed  m  the  night  by  Nisusand  Enrya- 
lus.     Virg.  JBfk  9,  ▼.  4M. 

MuMBMA,  or  NBomNiA,  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  Innar 
month,  in  honour  of  ail  the  gods,  but  especially 
of  Apollo  or  the  Sua.  It  was  observed  with 
games  and  public  enteitaioments,  which  were 
lirovided  at  the  ezpeaae  of  rich  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  poor. 

NoMERiANus,  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Carus.  He  accompanied  his  flither 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  at  his 
deitth  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Cari- 
nns,  A.  D.  S8S.  His  reign  was  short.  Eight 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  murdered 
in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper, 
who  accompanied  him  in  an  expedition.  Nn- 
nerianus  has  been  admired  for  nis  learning  as 
well  as  his  moderation.  He  was  naturally  an 
doquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  was  inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

MoMKaius,  a  man  who  fhvoored  the  escape 
of  Marius  to  Africa,  dbc. 

NihcrroR,  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  who 
inherited  his  fiuher's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
AmnUus,  who  bmn  to  reign  conjointly  with 
kim.  He  expelled  his  brother,  and  put  to  death 
his  son  Lansos,  and  consecrated  his  daughter 
nia  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
prernant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
ahe  Drought  forth  were  exposed  in  the  river  by 
order  of  the  tyrant,  their  life  was  preserved, 
and  Numitor  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  his 
mndsons,  and  the  tyrannical  usurper  was  put  to 
death.  Dion.  Bai.-^lAV.  1,  c.  Z.—PUd,  in  Rom, 
"^Ofrid.  F\ist.  4,  V.  56,  Ac-^Virg.  Mn,  6,  v.  7G8. 

NtnoTOaius,  a  Roman^  who  defended  Vir- 
niia,  to  whom  Appins  wished  to  offer  violence. 
He  was  made  military  tribune. 

NuNOOREOa,  a  son  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Eg3rpt, 
who  made  an  obelisk,  some  ages  after  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Plin.  36, 
c.  11.    He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

NTCTaUA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
CVid,  NfetaUtSj)  observed  on  mount  Cithaeron. 
Phd  in  Spmp. 

Nmpmnnm,  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligula.  He  was 
raised  to  the  consular  dififnity,  and  soon  after 
disputed  the  empire  with  Qalba.  He  was  slain 
by  the  soldierft,  Ac.     TacU.  Ann.  15. 

NTMFBOLBprcs,  or  Ntmpbomanbs,  possessed 
bif  ike  mifmpks.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Citheron,  who  believed 
ttutt  they  were  in^ired  by  the  nymphs.  PUA 
tn  lilfifff* 
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OABiBi,  the  original  name  of  Aitftxerxes 
Idnemon. 

OcBu,  a  woman  who  presided  ot^  tbe  saered 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  yean  with  the  ^;reatcat 
sanctity.  She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tlberio^ 
and  the  daughter  of  Domiiius  sncoeeded  her. 
TacU,  AfMi.  9,  c.  88. 
.  Ogellus,  an  ancient  phUoeopher  of  Locania. 

Vid.  lAUWUMS. 

Ocnoa     Vid,  Anagoenu, 

Ocniau,  a  woman  of  Conucalnin.  who  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaqnil,  the  wife  of 
Taronintus  Priaeus.  As  she  was  throwing 
into  the  flames,  as  offerings,  some  of  the  meals 
that  were  served  on  the  table  of  Tarquin.  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  ealls  Obsc»- 
ni  forma  mrilis.  She  informed  the  qoeen  of  it. 
and  when  by  her  orders  she  had  approaebed 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  called 
ServiuR  Tnllins,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
the  king's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  lo  the 
vacant  throne.  Piut.  de  foH,  Bmn. — PUn,  36, 
c.  Vl.^Ovid.  F^sL  6,  V.  697. 

OcTlviA,  I.  a  Roman  lady  .sister  to  the  en^ 
ror  Augustus,  and  celebrated  for  her  twmuty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Marcellos,  aod 
after  his  death  M.  Antony.  Her  marria^  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
brother  and  her  husband.  Antony  proved  for 
some  rime  attentive-to  her,  but  he  soon  after  de- 
spised her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  of 
Actlum  and  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 
getful of  the  injuries  she  had  received,  took  into 
her  house  all  the  children  of  her  hnshand,  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderness,  fifar- 
cellus,  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successors  to  his  tmcle.  Vid.  virgS,  Oe- 
tavia  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  deaih  of  Mar- 
cellus  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her hrother  paia  ^^neat  rmrd  to 
her  memory,  by  prononncmg  hmiself  her  fu- 
neral oration .  Tne  Roman  people  also  ^owed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  tiieir  wish  to  pay 
her  divine  honours. — 8net.  in  Aug, — PhU.  in 
Anton,  &c.-^— XL  A  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  she 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Nero  m  the  l&k 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  aaptrw 
married  Popptea,  who  exercised  her  enoiitv 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  ber  to  be  bantsbed 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and  Poppsa,  who 
was  resolved  on  her  ruin,  caused  her  again  to 
be  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening  her  veins.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppea.  Suet,  in 
Gaud.  97,  tfi  Ner.  7  and  36.— Tlidl.  Aimi.  12. 
OcTlvilifUS,  or  OcTlvius  Cjebar.  Vid,  An- 
gnstus, 

OcTlvius,  I.  a  Roman  officer,  who  brouritt 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  prisoner  to  the 
consul.  He  was  sent  by  his  oountrjrmen  to  be 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Bupa»or,  the  young  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  bdiaved  with  the  greatest 
am^ee.    Be  waa  ^wwHrinafad  by  l^siaa^ 
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wliowislMfoie  regent  of  Effypc.  Themorderer 
wms  aent  to  Rome.— ^U.  A  man  who  buaished 
Cinna  from  Rome,  and  became  remarkable  for 
his  probiiy  and  fondness  of  discipline.  He  was 
seixed  and  put  to  death  bj  order  of  his  success- 

liil  rivals  Marios  and  Cinna. III.  A  Roman, 

who  boasted  of  being  in  the  number  of  Caesar's 
marderers.  His  aaiertions  were  false,  yet  he 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  been  accessary  to  the 
conspiracy.— IV.  A  lieutenant  of  Grasses  in 
Partnia.  He  accompanied  his  general  to  the 
teot  of  the  Parthian  conqueror,  and  was  killed 
by  the  enemy  as  he  attempted  lo  hinder  them 

from  carrying  away  Crassus. V.  A  tribune 

of  the  peojrfe  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Oraechus 

his  colleague  deposed. VI.  A  poet  in  the 

Augustan  age,  intimate  with  Horace.  He  also 
distmguish^  himself  as  an  historian.  Moral. 
1,  iSM.10,v.83. 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Aurelian  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sa- 

ir,  king  of  Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  his  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  presents.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  libernr  of  Odenatus ;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  which  were  of- 
fered to  be  thrown  into  a  river.  Topunish  Ode- 
natus, who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  observed, 
to  pay  homa^  to  so  great  a  monarch  as  himself, 
lie  cfraered  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
being  devoted  to  instant  destruction,  with  all  his 
family,  if  he  dared  to  refase.  Odenatus  disdain- 
ed the  summons  of  Sapor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  GalUenus,  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  He 
perished  by  the  dasger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  sUgotly  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertainment.  He  died  at  Emessa,  about  the 
967ih  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OdoIcbr,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  hun- 
aelf  king  of  Italy,  A.  D.  476. 

Odtsbea,  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
which  he  describes,  in  24  books,  tne  adventures 
of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  55 
days.     Vid.  Bomerus, 

(EbIrbs,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hvstas- 
pes.  He  was  the  6ause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  his  artifice  in 
making  his  horse  neigh  first.  Hsroda,  3,  c. 
85.— Jasfuk  1,  c.  10. 

CBcoHBinus,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  S  vols. 
foL  Paris,  1631. 

OiLEus.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Olbn,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  who  flourished 
aome  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  and  com- 
posed many  hymns,  some  of  which  were  regu- 
larly sung  ai  Delphi  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  established 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  first 
delivered  oracles.    Hsrodot,  4,  c.  35. 

Ollito,  T.  the  fiither  of  Poppeea,  destroyed 
on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Sejanns,  dec. 
T^aeiL  Am.  13,  c.  4& 

OllovToo,  a  prince  <tf  Gaul,  called  the  friend 
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of  the  republic  of  the  Roman  senate.    Cck.  Bi 
G.  X  c.  31. 

Oltiifia,  {orwny)  celebrated  games  which  re- 
ceived their  name  cither  from  Olympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  rhey  were,  ao* 
cording  to  some,  instituted  by  Jupiter  afler  his 
victory  over  the  Titans,  and  first  observed  by 
the  Idei  Dactyli,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attribute 
the  institation  to  Pelops,  ailer  he  bad  obtained 
a  victory  over  CEnomaus  and  married  Hippoda- 
mia;  but  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
received  opinion  is,  thai  ibey  were  first  estab- 
lished by  Hercules  in  honour  of  Jupiicr  Olym- 
pins,  afler  a  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
1323.'  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  celo* 
bration  with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinstitu« 
tion,  which  happened  B.  C.  884,  forms  a  cele- 
brated epoch  m  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads.  {Vid.  Olymfias.) 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  Iphitus,  till  Coroebus.  who  ob- 
tained a  victory  B.  C.  776,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  constantly  celebrated.  The 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  games  were  in* 
trusted  to  the  people  of  ElLs,  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Pisaeans,  B.  C.  364,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obtained  great  privi- 
leges from  this  appointment;  they  were  in 
danger  neither  of  violence  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50th  Olympiad,  ^hen  two  were 
appointed.  In  the  103d  Olympiad,  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  But  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  ten,  which  number  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
{>ian  games,  and  whoever  dared  to  trespass  this 
aw  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  however,  was  sometimes  neglected,  for  wo 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celebration, 
but  also  some  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewarded  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  were  great.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regu- 
larly exercised  himself  ten  months  before  tha 
celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  superscribed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  silver  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remained  the 
last,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.  He  was  called 
c^o^fMf.  In  these  games  were  exhibited  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
ing of  the  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether 
irci/radXoir,  or  ^inquertiufii.  Besides  these, 
there  were  horse  and  chariot-races,  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive;  which,  as  some 
suppose,  was  la  memory  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
culesywhich  were  accomplished  for  the  universal 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero  claim- 
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ed  oo  other  reward  but  the  eonsdoiisiiess  of  hw- 
JBf  been  the  friend  of  humanity.  The  scataes 
oC  the  conquerors,  called  01ympk)Dk3B,  were 
erected  in  Olympia,  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jnpi- 
ter.  Their  retam  home  was  that  of  a  warlilce 
conqueror }  and  their  entrance  into  their  native 
city  was  not  through  the  gales,  bat,  to  make  it 
Biore  gnu^  nod  more  solemn,  a  breach  was 
aiade  m  the  walls.  Painters  aad  poets  were  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  their  name»f  and  indeed 
the  victories  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pin- 
dar.  The  combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waiiff,  but  when 
it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
been  the  cause  that  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  aside,  and  no  r^ard  was  paid  to  decen^. 
The  Olympic  games  were  observed  every  fifth 
year,  or,  tv  speak  with  greater  exactness,^  after 
a  revolntjoik  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
five  successive  days.-  As  thev  were  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  solenm  ot  idl  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  they  drew  so  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Pind  dymp. 
1  and  ^.—Strob.  S.—Paus,  5,  c.  67,  &e.— 
Diod.  1,  Ac.—PliU.  in  Tkes,  Lye.  Ac—jESI- 
an.  V.  n.  10,  V.  h^Cic,  Tusc.  1,  c.  46.— Lu- 
dan.  de  Gym. —  7^^z.  in  Lycopkr. — ArisMel. 
^SUa.  T%d>,  fi.— C.  Nep.  in  Praf,-—Virz.  O. 
3,v.49. 

Olympus,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olvmpic 
games.  The  Olympic  eames  were  celebrated 
aAer  the  expiraiien  of  four  complete  years, 
whence  some  have  said  that  thev  were  (^served 
every  fifth  year.  The  period  of  time  was  called 
Olympiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
the  Greeks,  who  computed  their  time  by  it  The 
custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
first  institution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 
accurately,  only  the  year  in  which  CoroBbus  ob- 
tained the  prize.  This  Olympiad ,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reckoned  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computations  of  some 
of  the  modems,  exactly  776  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
3938,  and  23  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  next  after  the  summer  solstice:  therefore 
the  Olympiads  were  ofuneqnal  lengths,  because 
the  time  of  the  full  moon  difiers  II  days  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  began 
the  next  day  after  the  solstice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks  after.  The  computations  by  Olym- 
piads ce&sed,  as  some  suppc^,  after  the  364th, 
m  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
universally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
but  by  many  or  the  neighbouring  countries, 
though  still  the  Pythian  games  served  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Boeo- 
tians, the  Nemaean  games  to  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 

isthmus. A  celebrated  woman,  who  was 

daughter  of  a  king  of  Epirns,  and  who  married 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  hy  whom  she  had 
Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and 
more  probably  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  | 


repudtaie  her,  and  to  marry  Cleopalra,  tliPiMieor 

orking  Attains^  Oly  moias  was  aenaible  of  this 
injury,  and  Alesaader  nowed  his.  disapproba- 
tion of  his  father's  measurea  by  retiring  from 
the  court  to  his  mother.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  ihc  intrigaes  of  Olym- 
pias,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  extrava' 
gancies.  The  queen  paid  the  highest  honour  to 
her  husband's  murderer.  She  leatkared  hi» 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gol4  on  h» 
head,  and  laid  bis  ashes  near  those  of  Ph^^ 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  seized 
the  govemment  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  eatablish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Ari- 
dflens,  with  hia  wijfe  Eniydice;  as  also  Nicanor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hondred 
Icadmg  mem  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to 
her  interest  Such  barbarities  did  not  long  re^ 
main  unpunished^  CassaMler  beslmd  her  in 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  remain* 
other  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sorrendtf 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  cenaneror  ordered 
her  to  be  accused,  and  to  be  put  todeath.  Abody 
of  990  soldiers  were  direeted  to  pat  the  bloody 
commands  into  execution,-  but  the  splendour 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disarmed  their  cov' 
age,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  Inr  those 
whom  she  had  cruelly  deprived  of  thetrchikiren^ 
about  316years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jteitia. 
7,c.  6, 1. 9-,  c.  l^Pha.'m  Alec.— Gar*.— />««(. 

OLTMproDdaus,  I.  a  musician,  who   taqgltf 

Ebpommondas  music.    C  JVep. U.  A  native 

or  Thebes,'  in  Egypt,  who  flouridied  mider 
Theodasiu9  3d,  and  wrote  23  books  of  history, 
in  Greek,  beginning  with  the  seventh  ecnsok 
shipof  Honorius,.ana  thesecond  of  Tfieodosiua^ 
to  the  period  when  ValeatiniaiF  was  made  em* 
peror.  He  wrote  abo  an*  aeeouit  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  norths 
dbc.  His  style  is  censured  fiy  some  as  low,  and 
unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  commentariea 
of  Ofympiodorus  on  the  Mdem-m  of  Ajistotle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1560,  in  fol. 

Olympus,  a  poet  and  musician  of  2l^^in,  son 
of  Meon,  and  disciple  to  Marsp&  He  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  distmgnished  him^ 
self  by  his  amatory  elq^ies,  his  h yoms,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beautiful  airs  which  becompcisedr 
and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  age  of 
Aristophanes.  Plato  in  Mtn.-^ArisM.  Poi.  a 

Onestcriitjs,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  ^^gtna, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnoeophtsts.  He  wrote 
a  his^iy  of  the  king's  life,  which  has  been 
censured  for  the  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  ins- 
probable  narrative  it  gives.  Itis  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  reading  it,  said  that  he  shoald 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  again  for  some  time,  to 
see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  met 
with.     Pltd.  in  AUz^—CwL  9,  c.  10. 

ONEsiBffus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  Ronnn  emperoiSL 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probus  and  of  Cams,  with  great  precision  and 
elegance. 

OnomacrTtus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athena  It  0 
generally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on  tfas 
Argonautic  expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheos, 
was  written  Iqr  Onomacritos.  The  eKgaat 
poems  of  MusBBUS  are  also,  by  some,  sapnosed 
to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.    Heflouished 
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iLboiiit  B16  Te«n  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
(.expelled  fh>ni  Athens  by  HipparchaSj^  one 


or  the  sons  of  Pisistratns.    MeroM.  7,  c.  6. 

Onomacbob.  a  Phocian,  son  of  EQthycrate& 
Slid  brother  or  Philomeins,  whom  he  succeeded 
«is  general  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Sacred  war. 
ASer  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
"was  defeated  and  slain  in  Taessaly  by  Philip 
<»€  Macedon,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  igno- 
xnimously  hnag  up,  for  the  sacrilege  offered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  died  353  B.  C. 
JLrisM,  pa.  6,  c  4.--'Diod.  17. 

Onophis,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who  con- 
spired against  the  usurper  Smerdis.    Ctesita. 

Onosander,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  book  De 
frnperaieris  Jnstihaione  has  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  French  transkuion,  fci  No- 
rimb.  17531 

Opiiftja,  L.  a  Roman,  ^Hio  made  himM^f 
-consol  in  omiosition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  Gracchi.  He  showed  himself  a  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  G.  GhtLcchns  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  behaved,  daring  his  consulship,  like 
a  dictator.  He  was  accused  of  bribery  and 
banished.  He  died  of  want  at  Dyrrachium. 
Cic.pn  Sext.  Plane.  ^  in  Pi$,-^Pl%U, 

Oppu  Lex,  b^  G.  Opptus,  the  tribaoe,  A.  T7. 
C  540.  It  required  that  no  woman  should  wear 
above  half  an  ounce  of  gpld,  have  panty-c^our- 
ed  ^rments,  or  be  carried  In  anycity  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  so- 
lexwnities.  This  famous  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  distressed  circumstances,  created  dis- 
content, and  16  years  after,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  it 
mi^ht  be  repealed.  Gato  opposed  it  strongly, 
and  made  many  satirical  renections  upon  the 
"women  for  their  appearing  in  public  to  solicit 
votes.  The  tribune  Valerius,  who  had  pre- 
sented the  petition  to  the  assembly,  answered 
the  objections  of  Gato,  and  his  eloquence  had 
SQch  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  was  instantly  abro^ted  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  comitia,  Gato  alone 
excepted.    Iav.  33  and  34. — Cic.  de  Oral,  3. 

Oppianus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Gilicia  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  His  father's  name  was  Agesi- 
taus,  and  his  mothers  Zenodota.  He  wrote 
some  poems^^ebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
snlflimitv.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extant, 
five  booKSon  fiiShing,  caned  aXieuHcon^  and  four 
on  hunting,  called  evnegeticon.  The  emperor 
Garacalla  was  so  plea^  with  his  poetry,  that 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
his  cynegeticon  -;  from  which  circumstance  the 
poem  received  the  name  of  the  golden  ver»es  of 
Oppian.  The.  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
3(Hh  year  of  his  age.  His  ceunirymen  raised 
statues  to  his  honour,  and  engraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  gods  had  hastened  to  call  back  Oppian  in 
(he  flower  of  hisyouth  only  because  he  had  al- 
ready excelled  all  manldnd.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  ofSchneider,  8vo.  Argent.1776. 
Oppius,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  Gsesar,  celebra- 
ted for  his  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  In  the  age  of  Suetonius,  he 
was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  wars,  which  some  attri- 
bute to  Gssar  and  others  to  A.  Hirtius.  TueU. 
dm.  l^—Shtet.  in  Cat.  53. 


OptItus.  one  of  the  fathen  whose  worka 
were  edited  by  Dn  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 

Oraculoba,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an- 
swers were  given.  Nothing  is  more  Ihmous 
than  the  ancient  oracles  of  Egypt,  Greece. 
Rome,  &c.  They  were  supposed  to  be  Uie  will 
«f  the  gods  themselves,  and  they  were  cobsalted, 
not  only  upon  everv  important  matter,  bat  even 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  The  smaUprov- 
ince  of  Bceotia  could  once  boast  of  her  25  c»«- 
cles,  and  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number. 
Not  only  the  chierof  the  gods  gaiw  oracles,  but, 
in  pracess  of  time,  heroes  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
ihe  same  privileges;  and  the  orades  of  a  Tro- 
pheoius  and  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  rival 
the  fkme  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  moKH 
celebrated  oracles  of  antiquity  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Ddpbij  Jupiter  Ammon,  Ssc  VitL 
Dodona^  Detpki,  Ammon.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claini  a  superiority  over  the 
other  temples-,  its  fame  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  riches  were  so  great,  that  not  onSy  pri- 
vate persons,  bat  even  kings  and  nnmerooQ  ar- 
mies made  it  an  ol^ecx  of  {mmderand  of  rapine. 
The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  different. 
The  answers  wei«  sometimes  given  in  verse 
or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  meaning  was 
always  otecnre,  and  often  the  cause  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  them.  GrcBsus,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Halys,  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire ;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
his  own.  The  words  of  Credo  te  JEaada^  /Z^- 
manos  vincere  posse,  which  Pyrrhus  ceeeived 
when  he  wishea  to  assist  the  Tarentines-against 
the  Romans,  by  a  favonrable  interpretation  for 
himself,  proved  his  niin.  Neroiipas  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  *73  years-, 
'but<he  pleasine  idea  that  he  should  live  to  that 
age  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Galba,  in  his 
73d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him. 
Some  have  t>e1ieved  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Ghrist.  but  the  sup- 
position is  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  their  decline,  bnt  they  remained  in  repute, 
and  were  consulted,  though,  perhaps,  notso  fire- 
qnently,  till  the  fourth  century,  when  Ghristi- 
anity  began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  often  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
sander  failed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
first  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  oracular  temples  of  Greece  and 
Egypt,  has  been  severely  treated  for  his  remarks 
by  the  historian  Plutarch.  Demosthenes  is  also 
a  witness  of  the  corruption ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  oracles  of  Greece  were  servilely  subser- 
vient to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  as  he  beautifuTly  expresses  it  by  the 
word  ^iXcinri^ciy.  Bmer  JR.  Od.  10.— Berodot. 
1  and  2. — Xenoph.  memor.^-^Strab.  5,  7,  Ac. — 
Pans.  1,  &c. — PUU.  de  defect,  orac.  de  Ages. 
4*  de  Hor.  moUgn. — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c  W.  - 
Justin.  34,  c.  B.—Liv.  21.—jElian.  V.  H.  6.— 
C  Nep,  in  Ltfs.—Aristoph,  in  EquU.  ^  PUA. 
—Demostk.  PkU.—Ovid.  Met.  1. 

OasA,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  ihiits,  ot- 
fered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  to  obtain 
mild  and  temperate  weather.    They  were  of- 
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fwtd  to  Um  goddtwei  who  preiided  orer  the 
KMODs,  who  anended  upon  the  sob,  uid  who 
reeeived  dirioe  woiship  at  Athens. 

OBBiuua  PoFiLLDs,  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
▼emam,  who  was  the  first  insinicter  of  the  poet 
Horace.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  teacher,  ac^ 
quired  more  fame  than  money.  He  was  nat- 
vraUf  of  a  sieTere  disposition,  of  which  his  pu- 
nib  often  felt  the  eirects.  He  li^ed  almost  to 
Aia  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  some  time 
before  his  death.  SmeL  tU  JUvjt.  Or,  d.—Ho- 
fmi.%ep,  1,  V.  71. 

OacBA  Lax,  by  Orchius,  tlie  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  566.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  number  of 
guests  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  also  enforced,  that  during  sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  amons  the  Ro> 
mans,  the  doors  of  erery  house  shomd  be  left 
open. 

OaDOTicBs,  the  people  of  North  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Hacit.  Ann:  13,  c.  53. 
•  OaEerEs,  I.  a  son  of  Affamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  When  bis  fatner  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Clytemnestra  and  iEHgtsthos,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  mother's  dagger  by 
means  of  his  sister  Electra,  called  Laodicea  by 
Homer,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Strophius,  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  with  his  son  Pilanes.  The  two 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
firom  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendship.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  years  of  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
nie,  and  avenffeil  his  father's  death  by  assassin- 
ating his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer iEgisthus.  This  murder  received  the  pun- 
ishment which,  among  the  ancients,  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  attend  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Argos, where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
ful goddesses.  Apollo  himself  purified  him, 
and  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herself  in- 
stituted on  tnis  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  iEschylus.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Orestes  was  purified  of  themuraer, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  TrcBzene,  where  still  was 
aeen  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  of  the  place.  There  was  also,  at 
MeRnlopolls  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Paries,  near  which  Orestes  cut  off  one  of 
his  fingers  with  his  teeth  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  informed  that  nothing 
could  deliver  him  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Furies  if  he  did  not  brinar  into  Greece  Diana's 
fltatue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesns, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  bv- some,  had  fallen 
down  from  heaven.  The  king  of  the  Cherso- 
nesns always  sacrificed  on  the.altars  of  the  god- 
dess all  such  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  coun- 
try. Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphigcnia  was 
then  priestess  of  Diana's  temple,  and  it  was  her 
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office  to  immolate  thaaastnmgwa.  TkeialdK. 
gence  that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prep- 
arations, and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  tenn 
Kmiething  about  a  country' which  bad  ^ven  be 
birth.  Vid.  Jpki^euia,  She  even  interested 
herself  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to  Ttgrnrt 
the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  be  woald  con- 
vey letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  Thin  was 
a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  ihendshipmOTe  imly 
disidayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  ex 
/V»ia.3,el.3:— 

he  jttbd.  Pf lades  carumwt^riiurus  Oraitm, 
BU  nef^at ;  inque  vioem  fugnat  uUrfmemsri. 

At  last  Pylade,  cave  way  to  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  consented  to  carry  the  Ict> 
ters  of  Iphieenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  of  the 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  man  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate  Iphigenia  was 
convinced  that  he  was  her  brother  Orestes,  snd 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  bad  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  friends,  to  fly 
from  Coersonesus,  and  to  carry  away  the  statue 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them ;  but  Minerva 
interfei^ed,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  approbation  of  the  gods.  AAer 
these  cel^rated  adventures,  Orestes  ascended 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend 
P^lades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
mione is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients. All  are  agreed  that  she  had  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  Menelans 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  truly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus 
displeased  Orestes ;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  re- 
.sol  ved  to  recover  her  bv  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  caasin^  Neoptolemus  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  a.ssassinating  him  himselfl  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  fin« 
lover,  and  even  it  was  by4ier  persuasions  that 
Orestes  removed  her  frdm  the  nouse  of  Neop- 
tolemus. His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenes, 
bv  Hermione.  Three  years  aOer,  the  Hers- 
clidep  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banished 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  some 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  become  his  subjects  at  the 
death  of  Menelans,  were  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  brini?  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some 
time  afler,  discovered  atTegea,  and  his  stature 
appeared  to*  be  seven  cubits,  according  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  of  Pylades  be- 
cnme  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  amon^the  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temnles.  Pans.  1,  2,  4,  Ac— 
Paterc.  1,  c.  1  nnd  Z.—ApaUod.  1,  &c.— SIrflA. 
9  and  13.— Otni.  BeroiR.  8,  Ex.  P^nt,  3,  d.  1 
^fgt,  15.  in  A.-^Euripid.  in  OresL — Andr.  &c 
fyhig.—Sopkod.  in  eUdr,   &c.— JBseftjFl.  «s 
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Bum,  Agmm.  diC^SfrmM.  1,  c  G9.— Aurm. 
fab.  130  aad  961.— />te<.  in  Lyc-^DiO^s,  6,  Ac. 
—Pindar.  Pylh.  2.— jWi».  33.— Fir^.  JBn,  3, 
Ac— Amier.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 1. 4,  ▼.  m.— Tz€tz, 
md  LiKopkT.  1374. II.  A  mau  sent  as  am- 
bassador bv  Attila,  kincT  of  the  Hius.  to  the 
emperor  Theodosiiui.  Be  was  highly  honour- 
ed at  the  Roman  court,  and  his  son  An^pistulus 

vas  the  last  emperor  of  the  western  empire. 

III.  A  go?emor  of  Elgypt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors.  lY.  A  rwoier  of  Athens,  who  pre- 
tended madness,  ftc    Aristopk.  ach.  4,  7. 

Y.  A  general  of  Alexander.    Owrt.  4.  c.  106. 

OBBBriojB,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  They  were 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Herar 
clidae,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
fh>m  tfaeoL  was  called  OresUdat,  at  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia.  Some  suppose  that  that 
part  of  Greece  originally  receivea  its  name  from 
Orestes,  who  fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which 
gave  its  founder's  name  to  the  whole  province. 
TkwTyd.  2.— I^v.  31. 

OasnuA.  a  woman  who  married  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  aAer  banished. 

OaoffrdRiz,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
Helvetii  when  Caesar  was  in  Gtaul.  He  formed 
a  consDiracy  against  the  Romans,  and  when 
accusea,  be  destroyed  himself.    Cos. 

Orcha,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Diowysia^  dx. 
Vid.  JH&wffsia. 

OribIsds,  a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  re^n 
he  flourished.  He  abridged  the  works  of  &- 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 

Jhysic.  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.    After 
ulian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  bar- 
barians.   The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 

of  Dundas,  4to:  L.  Bat.  1745. One  of  Ac- 

taeon's  dogs,  ab  opt  mans,  and  fiaipta,  scando. 
Ovid.  Met. 

OaiocN,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  for  his  learning  and  the  sublimity 
of  his  ^nias.  He  was  sumamed  Adamant/u^, 
from  his  assiduity,  and  became  w  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  himself  a  eunuch,  by  fol- 
lowing the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  sufiered  martyrdom  in 
his  GOth  year,  A.  C.  254.  His  works  were  ex- 
celient  and  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilieSfCommeDtarieson  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  different  treatises,  besides  the  Fkxapla,  so 
called  from  its  being  divided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  contained  the  Hebrew  text ; 
the  second,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ; 
the  third,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila ;  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
machns;  and  the  sixth,  Theodosian's  Greek 
•  versioQ.  This  famous  work  first  gave  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  our  Polyglot  bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  have  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  not 
yet  completed,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Paris.  ITO, 
1740,  and  1759.  The  Hexapla  was  published 
m  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  by  Car.  Prid.  Bahrdt 

OrOdes,  a  prince  of  Parthia,  who  murdered 
bis  brother  Mithridates,and  ascended  his  throne. 
He  defeated  Crassas,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
JKmred  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  his  fallen 


enemy,  to  reproMh  him  for  hii  avariee  aad 
ambition.  He  followed  the  interest  of  Caanna 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi  It  is  said,  that,  when 
Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren applied  to  him,  and  diluted,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession.  PhruUea, 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  his 
father,  and,  to  hasten  him  out  of  the  world,  he 
attempted  to  poison  him.  The  poison  had  no 
effect,  and  Phraates,  still  determined  on  his  fii^ 
ther's  death,  strangled  him  with  his  own  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodca 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  JMtiyn.  4S, 
c.  ^.—Paierc.  2,  c.  30. 

Or(bt£8,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  fkr 
mons  for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycratet.  He 
died  B.C.  521.    Hsrodvt. 

Orosiub,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  a  universal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  ne  betrayea 
a  great  ienorance  of  the  knowledge  of  histoncal 
facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1767. 

Orphica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus were  called,  because  thev  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Europe  from  Egvpt  Sy  Orpheus. 

Orsippos,  a  man  of  Me^^ara,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  because  his  clothes  were  entangled  as  he 
ran.     Vid.  Olympia. 

Ortalus,  M.  a  grandson  of  Hortensiua,  whb 
was  induced  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Tacit.  Anfn.  2,  c.  37.— VaL  Maa^ 
3,  c.  b.—Suet.  in  Tiber. 

OscHOPHdau,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athenians.  It  received  its  name  mm  m  4i^9 
rat  09'xat,  from  carrying  boughs  h^Mg  vith 
grapes,  called  otr^ai.  Its  original  institution  ^is 
thus  mentioned  by  Plni.  in  Tkes.  Theseus, 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  appri- 
zed of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fiitai  to 
iBgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  andjper- 
ished.  Thesius  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
safe  return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  he  vowed  when  he 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  kmg*s  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  of  the 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 

garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The 
erald  carried  back  the  garlands  on  his  staff  to 
the  seashore,  and  after  he  had  waited  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  king's  death .  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  soowing 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  staff,  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent always  exclaim  <XcX<«,  c*  cir,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  hii 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  for  wom«iit 
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I  and  peifuDes  of  women,  as  well 
•a  by  •  long  and  succetisfal  imitation  of  their 
▼oioe.  Tbe  imposition  sacceeded,  dieir  sex 
was  not  discovered  in  Crete,  and  when  Thcseos 
had  trlamphed  over  tbe  Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
Cwo  youths,  led  a  processiott  with  branches  in 
their  handis,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still 
qsed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria.  The 
branches  which  were  carried  were  in  honour  of 
Baccbos  or  of  Ariadne,  or  because  they  return- 
ed in  anramn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  procession,  there  was  also  a  race 
exhibited,  in  which  only  young  men.  whose  pa- 
tents were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  engage. 
It  was  osnal  for  them  to  run  from  tbe  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
seashore.  The  place  where  thev  stopped  was 
called  •rx«^««v,  because  the  ^0ugM$  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  were  deposited  there. 
The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called 
'wmtrm  w^M^Jboe-foidj  because  it  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  five  different  things,  wine,  honey,  cheese, 
meal,  and  oil    PhU.  in  Tke$. 

Osci.    Vid.  Part  I. 

OnuuftfTAB,  a  magnificent  long  of  Egypt, 
in  a  remote  period. 

OtJLiies,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
was  thr(>l^$h  him  that  the  usurpation  was  first 
^iscoveied.  He  was  afterwards  am)ointed  by 
Darius  over  the  seaeoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ioc^  Byxaniium.    Htrodei.  3,  c.  70,  dtc. 

Orao,  Bl  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor,  de- 
scended fhrni  the  ancient  kings  of  Etmria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of 
Beneca,  who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  Poppea  should  prove  his 
ruin.  After  Nero's  death,  Otho  conciliated  the 
&vour  of  Galba  the  new  emperor;  but  when 
Ctelba  bad  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
any  rmtrd  to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  ftriend.  He 
was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people ;  but  the  sudden  revolt  of  ViteDius 
in  Germany  rendered  his  sttnaiion  precarious, 
and  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  by 
«rms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemies,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellnm,  his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he 
stabbed  himself  when  all  hopes  of  success  were 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
^Oth  of  April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  last  moments  of  Otho^s  life  were 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
'diers,  who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he  express- 
ed his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  fViendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  he  observed 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  die  than 
that  all  should  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
stinacy. He  also  burnt  the  letters  which,  by 
fiiUine  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro- 
voke his  resentment  against  those  who  bad  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
who  was  the  associate  of  Nero's  shameful  pleas- 
ures, and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
bia  master,  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 


and  passed  for  the  features  of  policy,  nnd  not  cf 
anaturally-virtuous  and  benevolent  heart  PbA. 
in  vita,— Sua.— Dacii,  S,  Hid.  c.  50,  ftc.— 
Juv.  2,  V.  90. 

OTBJiTipEs,  one  of  the  900  Spartans  who 
fought  against  300  Aigives,  when  those  two  na- 
tions disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thyrea. 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  bailie.  The  Ar^rcs  went 
home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  victory,  hot 
Otbrvades,  who  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  wounds^ 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  some  of  the 
spoils  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  Aigives,  into 
the  camp  of  bis  countrymen ;  and  after  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  written  with  his  own 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed 
himself,  unwilling  to  survive  the  death  of  his 
countrymen.  Vol.  Moan,  3,  c.  S.— Plkrf.  in 
PanOL 

Ovimus  N180,  (P.)  I.  This  celebrated  writer 
was  bom  at  Smmo,  (now  Suimama^  a  town 
Ijriog  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  the  distance  of 
ninetv  miles  from  Rome.  He  came  into  the 
world  in  711,  the  memoratrie  year  in  which  the 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena.  Liule  is  precisely  known  con- 
cerning his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
it  appears,  from  several  passages  in  his  works, 
that  ne  belonged  to  a  family  of  ancient  Roman 
knights.  The  spot  where  he  was  bom  lay  in  a 
cold,  though  well-watered  and  fertile  region,  in 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  rudeness,  and  the  females  were  noted 
for  their  deficiency  in  personal  attractions.  As 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afiTord  the  means  of  po- 
lite education,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother, 
thai  he  might  be  fully  instructed  in  the  arts  and 
learning  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  he  was  for  some 
time  dissuaded  from  a  prosecution  of  the  ait  by 
his  father,  whose  chief  object  was  to  render  him 
an  accomplished  orau>r  and  patron,  and  there- 
by open  to  him  tbe  path  to  civic  honoors.  Having 
assumed  the  Toga  Virilii^  and  completed  the 
usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  home,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens. 
After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  ventured  on  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  He  successively  held  several  of  the  lower 
judicial  offices  of  the  state,  and  also  freqnensly 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe 
1  itigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquished. 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  some  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry;  but  the  ar- 
guments he  deduced  against  its  cultivation/rom 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  reflita* 
tion  in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Tirgil 
and  Horace.  The  death,  too,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, by  leaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  am- 
Sle  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  induced 
im  to  abandon  tbe  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at  once  to  pub- 
lic affiiirs  and  the  clamour  of  the  forum. 
While  frequenting  the  court  of  Augustus,  Ovid 
was  well  received  %the  politest  of  the  oonrtiers. 
The  titles  of  many  of  tbe  epistles  written  dur- 
ing his  banishment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  na,  even  at  this 
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I  4ifltflB«e<rf  time,  as  diaUnginsfaed  statesmen  and 
Imperial  fltvoorites.  Nor  was  Ond's  acquaint- 
ance less  with  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  a^ 
than  with  its  eoortiers  and  senators.  Virgil, 
indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  premature 
deach  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullns;  hut  Ho- 
race, Macer,  and  Propertius,  were  long  his  for 

,  jnitiAT  (hends,  and  often  commnnicated  to  him 
their  writings  previous  to  frablication.  Oirid 
paned  nearnr  thirty  years  in  the  Tolnptuons 

I        enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital — Ablest 

,  with  the  smiles  of  foriune,  honoured  with  the 
ftiToar  of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a 
tranquil  old  age.  He  now  remained  at  Romeu 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That 
prince  had  now  lost  his  labourite  ministers  Mas- 
cenas  and  Agrippa;  he  was  less  prosperous 
than  during  former  vears  in  the  external  affiiirs 
of  the  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
domestic  concerns;  he  was  insidiously  aliena- 
ted from  his  own  family,  and  was  sinkmg  in  his 
old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  imperious  Livia, 
aad^e  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's  friend- 
ships lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Augustus— the  unfor- 
tunate offiprin^  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 

,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
power;  and  had  lost  manV  of  those  benefactors 
who  might  have  shielded  him  from  the  storm. 
which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  existence.  It  Was  in  the  year 
763,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
Uiat  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  {torn 
Rome  to  a  wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire.   Ovid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeb- 

\  rity  from  his  misfortunes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected  some  dishon- 
our on  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have 
descended  toposterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 

'  almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
etry. The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
pnM>lem  in  the  literarv  history  of  Rome,  and 
nas  occasioned  as  much  doubt  and  controversy 

'       as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  by  Alphouso  has 

'  created  in  modem  Italy.  His  death  happened 
in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Be- 
fore his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
aidies  might  be  carried  to  Rome,  lest  his  shade 

'  should  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
gion, for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
horror.  Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  His  bones  were  buried  in  the 
Scythian  soil,  and  the  Qetse  erected  to  him  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  however,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
brated an  obscure  comer  of  the  world  which' 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
est part  of  Ovid's  poems  are  remaining.  His 
Melamarpkates,  in  15  books,  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, on  account  of  the  many  different  mytho- 
logical focts  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  poem. 
In  composing  this,  the  poet  was  more  indebted 
to  the  toen  existing  traditions,  and  to  the  theog- 
ony  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagination.  His  FVuti  were  divided  into 
13  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
inthexodiac;  but  of  these,  six  have  perished, 


and  the  learned  world  have  reaaon  to  ] 
the  lossof  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  the  religious  rites  and  ceiemo* 
nies,  festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  we  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  EUa 

Tristia,  which  are  divided  into  five  boou,  oon« 
tain  much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression, 
as  also  his  Elegies  on  different  subjects.  The 
JEkroides  are  nervous,  spirited^  and  diffuse ;  the 
poetry  is  excellept,  the  language  varied,  but 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel* 
icate,  a  fault  which  is  comnum  in  his  composi- 
tions. His  three  books  of  AmoniMf  ana  the 
same  number  de  Arte  AmamU,  with  the  other 
de  Remedio  Amaris,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions; 
but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  is  dan- 
gerous, and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  aa 
thevseem  to  be  calculated  to  corrapt  the  heart, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  virme  and  morality. 
His  MnSf  which  is  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Callimachus  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
performance.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
some  fragments  of  other  poems,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medett,  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  after 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  was  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivaci^  which  we  admire  in  his  other 
compositions.  His  JF\iati  are  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  his  poems,  and  after  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Hereides,  and 
after  all,  his  MHamorvkases^  which  were  not 
totally  finished  when  Augustus  sent  him  into 
banisoment.  His  Epistiesfrom  Pontms  are  the 
language  of  an  abject  and  pusillanimous  flat* 
terer.  Ovid  married  three  wives,  but  of  the  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  afifectioD. 
He  had  only  one  daughter,  but  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown ;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children  by  two  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bur- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amst  1727;  of  L.  Bat.  1670, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  ISmo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ooid.  Trist.  3  and  4,  &c.—Paierc.  2.^Mairtial, 

3  and  8. II.  A  man  who  accompanied  his 

friend  Csesonius  when  banished  from  Rome  by 
Nero.    Martial.  7,  ep.  43. 

OxtoXtes,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condemn- 
ed to  death .  Alexander  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  Ume  after  made  him  governor  of  Media. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  removed.  CWl 
8,  c.  3,1.9,  c.  8. 

OxTLOs,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidss  when 
they  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Patu.  5,  c.4. 

OzouB.     Vid.  Part  T. 

P. 

Pacatunvs,  (Titus  Julius,)  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror of  Gaul  about  the  latter  pan  of  Philip's 
reign.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  349, 
and  put  to  death,  &c  « 

Paconius,  M.  a  stoic^ilosopher.  He  was 
banished  from  Italy  by  iTero,  and  he  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.    Arruvm,  1,  c  1. 

Pao5bub,  the  eldest  of  the  thirty  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  against  Crassus, 
whose  army  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  took 
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He  took  Syria  from  the  Ronwiis^iiid 
^^___  J  the  repatibcaii  pany  of  Pompey,  and 
the  marderere  of  Jnlins  Caesar.  He  was 
Idlled  in  a  faaule  by  Ventidias  Baasos,  B.  C. 
39,  on  the  same  day  (9th  of  Jfnne)  thai  Crassns 
had  been  defeated.  Ftar,  4,  c.  S.^Harat,  3, 
od.  6,  T.  9. 

Pacttas,  a  LydiaD,  entmsted  with  the  care  of 
the  treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  could  command  cor- 
rupted him,  and,  to  make  himself  independent, 
he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arriv^al  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  pat  him  to  flight 
He  retired  to  Cumae  and  afterwards  to  Lesboei, 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 
Berodoi.  1,  c.  154,  &t.—Paus,  3,  c  35. 

Pi^cunus,  M.  a  native  of  Bmndnsium,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennias,  who  distingnished 
himself  l^  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical talents.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
which  were  represented  at  Rome,  and  of  some 
of  which  the  nam^  are  preserved,  as  Peribcea, 
Hermione,  Atalanta,  Ihone,  Teucer,  Antiope. 
dee.  Orestes  was  considered  as  the  best-finished 
performance ;  the  style,  however,  though  rough, 
and  without  either  parity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  Cluintilian, 
who  perceived  strong  rays  of  genius  and  perfec- 
tion frequently  beaming  through  the  clouds  of 
the  bamrity  and  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
poet,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  Tarenium,  where 
ne  died  in  his  90th  year,  about  131  years  before 
Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat- 
tered lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.    Cie.  dt  Oral.  3,  nd  tkren,  2,  c. 

sn.—mrta.  a,  ep.  i,  v.  56.-.Q»tii<a.  lo,  c.  i. 

Pjeoasbttts,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  being 
elected  in  the  number  of  the  300,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition, &c.,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortified,  he  rejoiced  that  300  men  better  than 
him.^f  could  oe  found  in  Sparta.  PWi.  in 
Li/c. 

Vmstub,  Cjecinna,  the  husband  of  Arria. 
Vid.  Arria. 

PiLJBPHlTini,  I.  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 

Sher,  whose  age  is  unknown.  He  wrote  5  books 
8  ineredilnltbuSf  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mains, and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabu- 
lous and  m3rtholoeical  traditions  by  historical 
facts.    The  best  edition  of  Palaephatus  is  that 

of  J.  Prid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  1T73. II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

PALAMtT>Es,  a  Grecian  chief,  son  ofNauplius, 
king  of  Euboea,  by  Clymene.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Greek  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  to  bring  Ul3rsses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed insanity ;  and  the  better  to  impose  upon  his 
friends,  used  to  harness  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  barley  into  the 
rarrows.  The  deceit  was  soon  perceived  by 
Palamedes;  he  took  Telemachus,  whom  Pene- 
k>pe  had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  before  the  plough  of  his  father.  Uly^es 
showed  that  he  was  hot  insane  by  turning  the 
plough  a  different  way,  not  to  hurt  his  child. 
This  having  been  discovered,  Ulysses  was  obli- 
ged to  attend  theOreekprinces  lo  the  war:  Init 
an  immortal  enmitv  arose  between  TTlysses  and 
Palamedes.  Thekingoflthaca  resolved  to  take 
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every  oinioitumy  to  diuir—  mm  t  wad'wmm  aa 
his  expectations  were  frusrraifd,  he  had  tke 
meanness  to  bribe  one  of  his  servaata,  and  i» 
make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  master^  tent,  and 
iheie  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money.  AAerthis, 
Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  chaxaciei% 
which  king  Priam  was  supposed  to  baveaenito 
Palamedes.  In  the  letter,  the  Trojaa  king  aeei 
ed  to  entreat  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  hia  hands 
the  Grecian  army,  according  to  the  mndifiqaa 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  when 
he  received  the  money.  1  his  forged  letier  was 
carried  by  means  of  Ulysses  before  the  finnces 
of  the  Grecian  armv.  Palamedes  was  sommon- 
ed,  and  he  made  the  most  solemn  proicsiatiooa 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain*;  the  moacj 
that  was  discoveied  in  his  tent  served  only  lo 
corroborate  the  accusation.  He  was  found  giulty 
by  all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Ham  r  is 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  Palamedea; 
and  Pausanias  mentions  that  it  had  been  report- 
ed by  some,  that  Ulysses  and  Diumedcs  had 
drowned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  fishmg  oa 
the  coast    Philostratns,  who  mentioBs  the  tra- 

S'cal  story  above  related,  adds  that  Achilles  umI 
jax  burned  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  the 
seashore,  and  that  they  rais^i  upon  it  a  small 
cbanel,  where  sacrifices  were  regularhr  ofiered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Trbas.  Palamedes  was  a 
learned  man  as  well  as  a  soldier ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad* 
mus  bv  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  •,  {,  xt 
^,  durmg  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammoa; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  regnlarly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  aiMl  wWo 
placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  tiiem  a 
watchword.  Hygin.  fhb.  96,  105,  dtc— ifjMJ- 
lod.  3,  Ac-^Diaws  Oret.  %  c.  15.— Om^  MtL 
13,  V.  561  and  30a--P«MS.  1,  c.  31.^Afcaf2. 
4,  V.  W^.-^PkOostrat.  v.  10,  c  B.-Surifid.  m 
Phaniss.—Martial.  13,  en.  l&.-^PHn.  7,  c  56. 

Palilia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.  The  cerenony 
consisted  in  burning  heaptt  of  straw,  and  in  leap- 
ing over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  oflered,  bat 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  calf  that 
bad  been  taken  from  the  bellv  of  bis  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  a^es 
of  beans.  The  purification  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  solphor,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  roaemaiy. 
Offerings  of  mild  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to  the  goddess. 
This  festival  was  observed  oo  the  9l8t  of  April, 
and  it  was  during  the  celebration  thai  Romulus 
first  began  to  build  his  city;.  Some  call  this 
festival  Parilia  quasi  a  farimda^  beeanae  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  flocks.  Ooid,  MA  14,  v.  774. 
—Ii\ui.  4,  V.  781,  dec  1.  6,  V.  957.— /VMfrl  4w 
el.  1,  V.  IB.^TihuU.  9,  el.  5,  v.  87. 

PALiNtyatrs,  a  skilfbl  jnlot  of  the  ship  of 
iEneas.  He  fell  into  the  sea  in  his  aieep,  ai^ 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  came  aale  to  the 
seashore  near  Telia,  where  the  emel  inMiii- 
ants  of  the  place  murdered  him  to  obiaia  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  mrtmried  on  t^  sea- 
shore ;  and  as,  accoiding  lo  the  rdlgion  of  the 
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I,  no  pefson,  W8s  suffered  to  cross 
the  Stygian  lake  before  one  hundred  years  were 
elapef  if  his  remains  had  not  been  decently 
buned,  we  find  j£neas,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal re^ons,  speaking  to  Palinurus,  and  as- 
sarinff  him  that,  tbongh  his  bones  were  deprived 
of  a  mneral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was 
exposed  shoald  soon  be  adorned  with  a  monu- 
ment, and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promontory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Pali' 
nur0.  Virg.  JBn.  3,  y.  513,  1.  5,  v.  840,  Ac.  1. 
6,  ▼.  ML^ODid.  tU  Rem.  iTJ.—Msla,  3,  c.  4, 
^Slrab.—Hffrat.  3,  od.  4,  v.  28. 

Palladbb,  certam  virgins  of  illustrioos  pa- 
rents, who  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter  by  the 
TbebaHs  of  Egypt  It  was  required  that  thev 
should  prostitute  themselves,  and  afterwards 
they  were  permitted  to  marry.    Sirab.  IT 

PallIdium.     VU.  Part  III. 

Pallaoios,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1745. 

Pallas,  (antis,)  I.  a  son  of  kiyt  Evander, 
sent  with  some  troops  to  assist  iEneas.  He 
was  killed  by  Turn  us,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.    Virg.  JBn,  8,  t.  104,  Ac. It  One  of 

the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  "Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called   PaUas.     ApoUod.  3,  c.   li III.  A 

freedman  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  to  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  her  son  Nero  for  his  successor.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
Nem  foi*got  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  He  discarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
after  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  himself  toaster  of  his  great  riches, 
A.  D.  61.     TdcU.  13,  Ann.  c.  63. 

Pabiphtlus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Philip,  distinguished  above 
his  rivals  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  literature. 
He  was  founder  of  the  school  for  painting  at  Si- 
eyon,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  olserved 
not  only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 

Strsons  should  be  permitted  to  learn  pamting. 
pelles  was  one  or  his  pupils.    Diog. 

FAMPBoe,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  lived 
before  Hesiod's  ase. 

Pampht LA,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
general  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  history,  much  commended  by  the  ancients, 
is  lost. 

pANJmcrs,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhodes, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  reftised  to  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
mgj  that  a  sood  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
satisfied  witn  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  reckoned  among  his  pupils  L»lius 
and  Scipio  the  second  Africanus.  The  latter 
he  attended  in  his  expeditions.  To  the  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ed Pansetius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  the  merit  of  which  can'be  ascertained  fhnn 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it. 
Cie»  in  affic.  de  Div.  1.  H  Acad.  9,  c.  9,  d€  S. 
D.  %  c.  46. n.  A  tyrant  of  Leontini  in  Si- 
cily, B.  G.  613.   pa^^m.^ 
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pANATBOffjBA.  festivals  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  patroness  oi  Athens.  They  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Erichtheus  or  Orpheus,  and  called 
Atkenaa:  but  Theseus  afterwards  renewed 
them,  and  caused  them  to  be  celebrated  and  ob- 
serval  by  all  the  tribes  of  Athens,  which  he  had 
united  into  one,  and  from  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  the  same  as  the  Roman  QuinqwUria, 
as  they  are  often  called  by  that  name  among  the 
lAtins.  In  the  first  year  of  the  institution 
they  were  observed  only  during  one  day,  but  af- 
terwards the  time  was  prolonged.  The  festivals 
were  two;  tAe  great  Panalkenaa^  O'cr'^'i) 
which  were  observed  every  5th  year,  beginning 
out  he  22d  of  the  month  called  aecaUmuneon^  or 
7th  of  July ;  and  the  lesser  Panaihenaa^  (mx^) 
which  were  kept  every  3d  vear,  or  rather  an- 
nuallv,  beginning  on  the  2Ist  or  90th  of  the 
month  called  T^rgelion^  corresponding  to  the 
5th  or  6th  dav  of  the  month  of  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  games,  conduct- 
ed hy  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  foot,  and  after- 
wards on  horseback,  contended.  The  second 
combat'  exhibited  a  trial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexterity.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention, . 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity- 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the' victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
other  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c.  The  poets 
contended  in  four  plavs,  called  from  their  num* 
ber  rtrpaXoyia.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-fi^ht.  Whoever  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  fames  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  ne  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  any  other  person  to  transport  that  com- 
modity. The  conqueror  also  received  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  \a  the  groves  of  Aca- 
demus,  and  were  sacredto  Minerva,  and  called 
ftopeiatf  from  /loMc,  dealk,  in  remembrance  of  the 
tragical  endof  Hallirhotius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  ^ven  the  victorv  to 
Minerva  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  these 
two  deities  contended  about  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  /upoty  a  pari^  because  these  olives 
were  given  by  contribution  by  all  such  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  Pyrrhickia^  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who  thas  ex- 
pressed ner  triumph  over  the  vanquishedTitans. 
Gladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athehs 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  During  the 
celebration,  no  person  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  was  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  After  these  things, 
a  sumptuous  sacrifice  w&^  ofiered,  in  which 
everyone  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed 
an  ox,  and  the  whole  was  c(Hicluded  by  an  en- 
tertainment for  all  the  company  with  the  flab 
that  remained  ftrom  the  sacrifice.  In  the  great- 
er festivals,  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
usually  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  Others  were  also  added,  particiK 
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flw  mMmiioD  of  his  life,  iMtee  ht  wm  fanmd 
by  the  shepherds,  to  the  motherly  tesdenieaB  of 
•  she-beu  vhich  suckled  him.  Young  P»ns, 
thoqgh  edacated  amongahepiherds  and  peaauits, 
gave  early  prooli  of  oonnge  and  intrepidity : 
and  from  his  care  in  protecting  the  flocks  ot 
mount  Ida  against  the  rapacity  of  the  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Alexander 
(kOper  or  dtfinder).  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  countenance 
and  manhr  deponment  recommended  him  lothe 
fitrour  or  <£none,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married.  He  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ju- 
no. Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  appointed  to  ad- 
judge the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  fairest  of  the 
goddesses.  Thegoddenes  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  catrea- 
ties,  to  cain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
iluence  his  judgment  Juno  promised  him  a 
kingdom ;  Minervaj  military  glor^ ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  m  the  world  lor  his  wiie,  as 
Orid  expresses  it.    Uer^id.  17,  y.  118  :— 

Una^  aun  regnum ;  belli  da/rH  aUer  Uvudem  ; 
Tfnliaridis  amjuZj  TMia  dixU,  eris. 

After  he  had  beard  their  several  claims  andpro- 
mises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
the  judge  apd  his  family  the  resentment  of  the 
(wo  other  goddesses.  Soon  after.  Pnam  propos- 
ed a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  the  finest  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  emissar 
ries  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctant- 
ly yielded  it  up.  The  shephera  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  Ikvourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
vals, Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus;  Cycnns,  son 
*  of  Neptune ;  Polites,  Helenus,  and  Deiphobus, 
sons  of  Priam.  He  also  obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  thai  he  was  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fh- 
ther  and  to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged 
Paris  as  his  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  had  infloenced  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  all  jealousy  ceiled  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  suffer  himself  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to 
redeem  Hesione,  nis  father's  sister,  whom  Hei^ 
cules  had  carried  away.  He  yisited  Sparta,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  M  enelaus, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  husband  was  absent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly 
to  Asia.  Upon  this,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelaus.  Vid.  T^qja.  Paris, 
meanwhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
aelf,  with  his  brothers  and  snbject«,  to  oppose 
the  enemy;  but  the  success  of  the  war  was 
neither  hindered  nor  accelerated  by  his  means. 
Hie  foaght  with  little  courage,  and  at  the  very 
iierht  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
injured,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  fVont  of  the  army,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  a  conqueror.  In  a  combat  with 
Meaelaos,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua- 


wm  othk  bnteHactgr,  Pfriyamttenao* 

ished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  nia 
from  tharesantmoit  of  his  adversary,  fitenef- 
ertheleas  wqimded.  in  another  battle,  Macha- 
OD,  Euryphiltts,  ano  Diomedes ;  and,  accordiBg 
to  some  opinions,  he  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  great  Achilles.  VU,  AfkiiUt.  The 
death  of  Pans  is  diiferendy  related :  aome  sap- 
pose  that  he  was  mortally  vounded  by  one  of 
the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  which  hmd.  tieeii  ooce 
in  the  possession  of  Hercules,  and  that  whea 
he  foimd  himself  languid  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  he  ordered  himsetf  to  he  carried  to  the 
feet  of  GSnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abaikdaB- 
ed,  and  who,  in  the  years  of  his  obscnziiy,  had 
fcwetold  him  that  he  would  solicit  her  assistance 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  enired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  (£none,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  lovcs,ihrew 
herself  upon  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  lo 
the  heart  Aeoording  to  soine  antbocs  Paris 
did  not  immediately  eo  lo  Tiroy  when  he  left 
the  Peloponnesusjmt  ne  was  driven  on  tbe  coast 
of  Pgypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king  of  the 
country,  detained  him.  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  king 
of  Sparta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  pe^ 
mitted  Paris  to  retire.  Vid,  Bekna,  IhOffs 
CrU,  1,  3,  and  i.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  VL-^J&mtr, 
SL'—Ovid.  Beroid,  5, 16,  and  H.—Qittiit  Gi- 
la6.  10,  V.  S90.~Arra/.  od.  Z.-^Eunp,  in 
Mig.—Hym.  fab.  93  and  ^HZ.-^Virg.^n.  L 
ic,—jBUan,  V. ,  H.  13,  c.  43.— P«K3.  10,  a  97. 
— Cic,  de  Div.—Lycffpkr,  ^  Tzetz.  ta^  Imc 

11.  A  celebrated  player  at  Roaie,  in  the 

good  graces  of  the  emperor  Nero,  Ac  T^mH, 
iLiMt.  13,  c.  19,  dbc 

PABBiENiDEs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis, 
who  flourished  about  505  years  oefore  Chrid. 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Klis,  and  the  pupil  of 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  u> 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elements,  Are  and  the  earth ;  and  he  taught  that 
tbe  first  generation  of  men  was  producra  from 
the  son.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was 
round,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  ia  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  so 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  its  soi^ 
Ikce.  There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two 
sorts  of  philosophy ;  one  founded  on  reason,  aad 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digoted  this  unpop- 
ular system  in  verse,  of  which  a  few  nag^ 
ments  remain.    Diog. 

Parmenio,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  amies 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king^  confi- 
dence, and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as 
a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  Whe&Daiius,  king 
of  Persia,  offered  Alexander  all  the  country 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  10,000 tal- 
ents of  gold,  Parmenio  took  occasion  to  obserre, 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  So  v&vld  J 
vjtre  I  Parmenio^  replied  the  conquerer.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inviolable,  was  sacrifi- 
ced to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  5:uspicioo : 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  eagerly  listened 
to  a  H^ht,  and  perhaps  a  false,  accusation,  or- 
dered Parmenio  and  bis  son  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  against  his  person.  Par- 
menio was  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C. 
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Wk  He  died  in  the  gfeittest  popalari^ ;  and 
it  lias  been  jodicionsly  observed,  toat  Parmenio 
obtained  many  yictohes  withoot  Alexander, 
bat  Alexander  not  one  witboat  Parmenio. 
Curt,  7,  dLC—Plut  in  Alex. 

Pakphobos,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
Che  head  of  a  colony,  bailt  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
his  native  city.    S^ab,  14.— Paitf .  7,  c.  3. 

PiuutHASias,  I.  a  famous  j)ainter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  Ephesusi  in  ihe  a^  of  Zeoxis,  about  415 
years  beiore  Christ.-  He  acquired  himself  great 
reputation  bv  his  pieces,  but  by  none  more  than 
that  in  which  he  alle^orically  re^esented  ihe 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
clemency,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
gance, and  inconsistency,  which  so  eminently 
characterized  that  celebrated  nation.  Ue  once 
entered  the  lists  a^;ainst  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produced  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  j»ick  with  the  greatest  avidity  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  haa  painted.  Immedi- 
ately Parrhasius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
xis said  renuroe  your  curtain,  tkat  wtnu^fttetke 
painHng,  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered  by 
exclaiming,  Zeuxis  ms  deceived  birds ;  but  Par- 
rhasiuskas  deceived  Zeuxis  Jumself,  Parrha- 
sius grew  so  vain  of  his  an,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himself  the  king  of  painters.  Plut,  in 
Tkes.  de  Poet.  aud.^Paus.  1,  c.  28.— PZi».  35, 

▼.  10.— BcraL  4,  od.6. II.  A  son  of  Jupiter, 

or,  according  to  some,  of  Mars,  by  a  nymph 
called  Philonomia. 

Parthenijb  and  Parthenu,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  During  the 
Mesenian  war,  the  Spartans  were  absent  from 
their  city  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
la  before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  LacedsBmonian 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  The  Spar- 
tans were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
continued  in  their  resc^ution,  the  state  must  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens;  and  when  they 
had  duly  considered  this  embassy,  they  empow- 
ered all  the  youDg  men  in  the  army,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  ase,  and  who 
therefot^  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  all  the  unmarried  women  of 
the  state,  to  raise  a  future  generation.  It  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  children  that 
sprang  from  this  union  were  called  Partheniae, 
or  seta  of  fdrgins^  {wapQtvog.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
Spartans  returned  victorious ;  but  the  cold  in- 
difference with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
ParlhenisB  was  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. They  joined  with  the  Helots,  and  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
massacre  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  the  signal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  Was  discovered 
through  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Helots ;  and  when  the  people  had  assembled, 
the  Partheniae  discovered  tnat  all  was  known, 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
i  slumld  throw  up  his  capw  The  PartheniaB, 


though  apprehensive  of  pnnlnhmwit,  yffOtfi  M 
visiuy  treated  with  greater  severity ;  th^ir  qh 
lamicous  condition  was  attentively  exan^ined, 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy^ 
and  awea  by  their  numbers,  permitted  them  Iq 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalantus^  their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  m  Magna  Graecia, 
and  built  Tarentum,  about  707  years  before 
Christ.  Justin,  3,  c.  b^^Slrab,  6.^Paut,  is^ 
Lacon,  &c. — Plul.  in  Apofh, 

Pahtuenius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
de  AmotorOs  AffecUoniims  has  been  edU^  in 
12mo.  ^onj.  1531. 

Parysahs,  a  Persian  princess,  wife  of  Darioi 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cyrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cyrus, 
at  the  baule  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
in  his  Detll.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes,  and  ordered  one  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  ner  eyes, 
because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king*  cot  off  the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyrus.  These  craeltiea 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon ;  but  they  were  sooat 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  influence  till  the  time  of  her  death. 
PUtt.  in  Art.—Ctes. 

Passienus,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewise  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  ai  Horace. 
Plin.  ep.  6  and  9. II.  Crispus,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator,  bur  more  as  the  bus- 
iMemd  of  Domitia  and  afterwards  of  Agnppina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.     TYicit  Ann.  6,  c.  90. 

Paterculus,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  daughter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronounced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.    Phn.  7,  c.  35. IL  Velleius,  an 

historian.     Vid,  VeUeius. 

Patizithbs,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
sembled Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
&c.    Berodot.  3,  c.  61. 

PATR0cLU8,one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencstius  by  Sthenel^ 
whom  some  called  Philomela,or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  mnrder  of  Clysonymns,  the  son  of 
Amphidamus,  in  the  time  of  his  vonth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  kin?  ofPhthia, 
where  he  was  kindly  received,  ana  where  he 
contracted  UM  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles,  the  monarch's  son.  When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  oflfended  by  Agamemnon,  Patro- 
clus  imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  absence 
was  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks; 
But  at  last  Nestor  prevailed  on  him  to  retnm  to 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valour  of  Patroclns^  to- 
gether with  the  terror  which  the  sight  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safehr.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  or  the  city;  bat 
Apollo,  who  had  interested  himself  for  the  Tro- 
jans,  placed  himself  to  oppose  them,  and  Hector, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  kod,  dismounted  frcm 
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lii  chariot  to  attack  him,  as  he  attempted  to 
atrip  one  of  the  Trajans  whom  he  had  slaio. 
The  engagement  was  obstinate,  but  at  last  Pa- 
Iroclns  was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hee- 
tor  and  the  interposition  of  ApoUo.  His  arms 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  Hec- 
tor would  have  severed  his  head  from  his  bodj 
had  not  Ajax  and  Menelans  intervened.  His 
body  was  at  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Qiecian  camp,  where  AchiHes  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  EUs  faneral  was  ob- 
aerved.with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Achilles 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  their  horses  and  two  of 
his  dogs ;  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
exhibition  of  fomeral  games,  in  which  the  con- 
querors were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles. 
The  death  of  Patroclus,  as  it  is  described  by 
Homer,  gave  rise  to  new  events ;  Achilles  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  mil  of  his  friend, 
and  hts  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  wjbo  had  more  powerfully  kindled 
hiB  wrath  l^  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Tro- 
jan armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  body  of  Patroclus.  The  patronymic 
of  Adondes  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  be- 
cause Actor  was  lather  to  Menoetios.  DUb^i 
Crtk  4,  Ac— ifeiMr.  JZ.  9,  ^.—ApoUod,  3,  c. 
n.—Bygin.  fob.  97  and  275.->arui.  MU.  13, 
V.  373. 
Piura,  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Helio- 

Sibalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
epretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her.  and  Paula  retired  to  solitude  and  oi)6Curity 
wltn  composure. 

pAULiNi,  I.  a  Eoman  lady  who  married  Sa- 
taminus,  a  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Her  conjugal  peace  was 
disturbed,  and  violence  was  offered  to  her  vir- 
tue by  a  young  man  named  Mondus,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  means  of  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  Anubis  wish- 
ed to  communicate  to  her  something  of  moment 
Saturninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to  his  wife, 
and  the  temple  pf  Isis  was  overturned  and 

Mundus  banished,  Ac.    Joseph.  A.  18,  c.  4. 

n.  The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
attempted  to  kill  herself  when  Nero  had  or- 
dered her  husband  to  die.  The  emperor,  bow- 
ever,  prevented  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
days  after,  in  the  greatest  melancholy.  TTacit. 
Ann.  Ibj  e.  ^,  Ac. 

Paulinus  PoMPEins,  I.  an  officer  in  Nero's 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  begun  63  years 
before.  TYicU.  Ann.  13,'  c.  53. — Snetonius. 
—^11.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 
mount  Atlas  with  nn  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  this  expedition  in  AfKca,  which  is  lost  Pau- 
Knus  also  dif^tinguished  himself  in  Britain,  Ac. 
He  followed  the  arms  of  Otho  against  Vitellius. 
Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

Paulus  iEMTLius,  L  a  Roman,  son  of  the 
iBmylins  who  fell  at  Cannae,  was  celebrated  for 
his  victories,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus  ttom  his  conmiest  of  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  consulship  his  arms  were  directed 
agataut  the  Ligunans,  whom  he  totally  sub- 


jected.   His  anpHcatioiis  for  a  aeeond  eaaaaiU 
ship  proved  abortive ;  but  when  Perseus,  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  ainst 
Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  remembered, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  ooosulsh^  about 
the  €Oth  vear  of  his  age.    After  this  appoim- 
ment  he  behaved  with  ttnoomman  vigour,  and 
soon  a  general  engagement  was   fongfat  near 
Pydna.    The  Romans  obtained  the  victorv, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  an  bis  sub- 
jects.   In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  him- 
self master  of  all  iMacedonia,  and  soon  after  the 
fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  o?er  his  fidlen  enemj;  but 
when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  for  his  temer- 
ity in  attacking  the  Romans,  he  had  addressed 
himself  in  a  pathetic  speech  to  the  ofllcers  of  his 
army  who  surrounded  him,  and  feelingly  en- 
larg^  on  the  instabilitv  of  fortune  and  vi- 
cissitude of  all  human  amdrs.    When  he  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Bfaeedoaia 
with  ten  commissicmerB  from  Rome,  and  after 
he  had  sacked  70  cities  of  Epirus,  and  divided 
the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  Paulas  retnraed 
to  Italy.    He  was  received  with  the  nsaal  ac- 
clamations, and  though  some  of  the  seditious 
soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  triumphal  entiy 
into  the  capitol,  yet  three  days  were  appointed 
to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  victories.    Perseus^ 
with  his  wretched  fiimily,  adorned  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror;  and  as  they  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  before  the  chariot  of  Paulns, 
they  drew  tears  of  compassion  ftom  the  people. 
The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from  this 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consulsnip  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa;  but  while  every  one  of  the  cit- 
izens received  some  benefit  from  the  victories  of 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  himself  was  poor,  and  ap- 
propriated for  his  own  use  nothing  of  the  Mace- 
donian treasures  except  the  library  of  Peiseus. 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards elected,  Paulas  behaved  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  con- 
fessed, by  their  lamentations,  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained.    He  had  married  Papiria, 
by  Vhom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  was 
adopted  by  the*  fiimily  of  Maximns,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.    He  had  also 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of 
Cato,  and  the  other  iBlius  Tobero.     He  after- 
wards divorced  Papiria ;  and  when  his  fiiends 
wished  to  reprobate  his  conduct  in  doing*  so,  br 
observing  that  she  was  young  and  handsooie, 
and  that  she  had  made  him  ftuher  of  a  fine 
family,  Paulas  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  he 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  biit  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  but 
himself,  as  he  said,  knew  where  it  pinched  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  be  had  two 
sons,  whose  sudden  death  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  enj^aging  view,  their  father^ 
philosophy  and  stoicism.    The  elder  of  these 
sons  died  five  days  before  Paulus  triumphed 
over  Perseus,  and  the  other,  three  days  after  the 
public  procession.    This  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror ;  yet 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  ha- 
rangued the  people,  ana  in  mentioning  the  s^ 
verity  of  fortune  upon  his  fiimily,  he  expressed 
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hk  vJA  Ite  erwT  evil  ntji^  be  averted  firom 
the  Yepoblie  by  ue  sacrilioe  of  the  domestic 
prosperity  of  an  individaal.    PiuL  in  vUd, — 

l^iv,  43,  44,  Ac— «Aa^  33,  c.  1,  &c It 

Maximus.  Vid.Maximmf\ibifiu. IIL.£gi- 

Beta,  a  Greek  nhysician,  whose  work  was  iir 

ited  awud  Aid.  iol.  1588. lY.  L.  ^mylios,  a 

GODsal,  who,  when  opposed  to  Aimibal  in  Italy, 
checked  the  rashness  of  his  coUeafue  Varro, 
and  recommended  an  imit|iUon  of  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Fabios,  by  harassing  and  not  lacing 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  Uis  advice  was  reject^ 
cd,  and  the  baule  of  Canns,  so  glorioos  to  An- 
nibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed. 
Paulos  was  woonded  \  but  when  he  might  hare 
»ped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 
oerously  offered  by  one  of  his  officers,  he 
dained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.  Hifral.  od.  12,  v.  2&.—Liv.  22,  c.  39. 
Pausanus,  I.  a  Spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  against 
the  Persians :  but  the  haughtiness  of  his  behav- 
iour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians soon  obtained  a  superiority  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Pansanias  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
countrymen,  and  he  offered  to  betray  Greece  to 
the  Persians,  if  he  received  in  marriage,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
monarch.  His  intrigues  were  discovered  by 
means  of  a  youth,  wno  was  intrusted  with  his 
letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  go.  on  the 
recollection  that  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  office  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  to  the  Ephori  of  Smirta,  and 
the  perfidy  of  Pausanias  laid  open.  He  fled  for 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  and  as  the  sanc- 
tinr  of  the  place  screened  him  m)m  the  violence 
oi  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first  of  which 
was  carried  there  oy  the  indignant  mother  of  the 
unhappy  man.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
cames  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
zreebom  Spartans  contended.  There  was  also 
an  oration  spoken  in  his  praise,  in  which  bis 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Platsa  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  Nep, 
in  vUd, — Plut,  in  Arid.  <f>  7%em.—Beroda. 

9. 11  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

He  was  grossly  and  unnaturally  abused  by  At- 
talua,  one  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
complained  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  the 
king  in  some  measure  disregarded  his  remon- 
strances. Thisincensed  Pausanias;  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself,  and  stabbed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre.  After  this  bloody  action 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
but  he  was  stopped^  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
a  vine,  and  fell  clown.  Attains,  Perdiccas,  and 
other  friends  of  Philip,  who  pursued  him,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  him  and  despatched  him. 
Some  support  that  Pausanias  committed  this 
murder  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  son  Alexander.  Diod.  16. 
-%*tf«il.  d.—PUU.  in  Apopk, m.  A  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian,who  settled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  ITD,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  gives, 
with  great  jtmomoa  and  geographical  know- 


ledge, an  aoeooht  of  the  sttoation  of  in  dJUemt 
cities,  their  antiquities,  and  the  several  corioa- 
ities  which  they  contained.  He  has  also  inter* 
woven  mythology  in  his  historical  account,  and 
introduced  many  fiiHuloiis  traditions  and  super* 
stitious  stories.  In  each  book  the  author  treat» 
of  a  separate  country,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,Eli5,&c.  Some  sappoee  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pausanias,  a  native  of  daesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  who  wrote  some  declama- 
tions, and  who  is  often  confopnded  with  the  his- 
torian  of  that  name.  The  best  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias is  that  of  Khunius,  fol.  Lips,  1G96. 

IV.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidsB,  who  died  397  B.  C,  after  a  reign  of 
14  years. 

Padoiaii^  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
understood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 
ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
paintinff  of  his  mistress.  Glyoere,  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  tne  ground  and  making 
garlands  with  flowei^  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  afterwards 
by  Lucullus  for  two  talents,  received  the  name 
of  Stepkanoplocon.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Pausias,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictures  they  possessed  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurus, 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausias,  to  adorn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  built  during  his  edileship.  Pausias 
lived  about  350  years  before  Christ  Plin.  36» 
ell. 

Pedids  Bl£sus,  I.  a  Roman,  accused  by  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plundering  the  temple  of 
JBscnlapius.    He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

Ac.     7\icU.  Ann.  14,  c.  18. II.  A  nephew 

of  Julius  Caesar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
Ipgions  in  Ghiul,  Ac. III.  Poplicola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was  one 
of  J.  Caesar^  heirs,  and  became  caosfol  with 
Augustus,  after  Pause's  death. 

Pelasch.     Vid,  Part  L 

Pelbob.     Vid,  Part  III. 

pEL^pftiA.  a  festival  observed  by  the  people 
of  Elis  in  nonour  of  Pelops.  It  was  kqit  in 
imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lops in  a  trench,  as  it  was  usual,  when  the 
manes  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the  objects 
of  worship. 

Peloptuas,  a  celebrated  general  of  Thebes^ 
.son  of  Hippoclus.  He  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
immense  possessions,  which  he  bestowed  with 
great  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  his 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferred  before  it  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  conversation  and  of  his  poverty.  From 
their  friendship  and  intercourse  the  Thebans 
derived  the  most  considerable  advantages.  No 
sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta  prevailed  at 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  been  banished  ftrom  the  city,  than 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  ftom  foreign 
slavery.  His  plan  was  bold  and  animated^and 
his  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Epar 
minondas,  who  had  been  left  by  the  tvrants  9X 
Thebes,  asbein^in  appearance  a  worthless  and 
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ilit| niih  ml  phfloMpher,  aaiBMted  theyoaths 
ofCM  citfi  and  at  lam  Pelopidas,  with  eleren 
of  his  UBdeiAtes.  entered  Thebes,  and  easily 
to— acred  (he  fiiendsof  the  tyranny,  and  freed 
the  oounuy  Drom  foreign  maslers.  After  this 
foecKsful  eiKerpriBe,Pelo|)idas  was  unanimoas- 
ty  (klaced  at  the  head  of  the  goyemment ;  and  so 
eonAdent  were  the  Thebans  of  hi^  abilities  as  a 
general  and  a  masisirate,  that  theysncceadvely 
re-elected  him  19  times  lo  fill  the  honoorable 
ofice  of  goremor  of  Boeotia.  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
was  to  their  valour  and  prudence  that  the  The- 
bms  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  victory  at 
the  batde  of  Leuctra.  In  a  war  which  Thebes 
carried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae, 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  commander ;  but  bis 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  unarmed  into 
the  enem/8  camp  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  ^ken  prisoner,  but  Epaminondas  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  The  perfidy  of  Alexander 
irritated  him, and  he  was  kuled, bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ob- 
tained the  victory,  B.  C.  364  years.  Pelopidas 
IS  admired  for  his  valour,  as  ne  never  engaged 
on  enemy  without  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
has  been  jusfly  observed,  that  with  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  the  glory  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.  PM.  <f> 
C.  JVW?.  in  vUd,'—JDnufph.  Hist.  G.-^Diod.  15.— 

FKLOFONKfiBiXcuM  Bbllum,  a  Celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
With  their  respective  allies.  The  circumstances 
which  gave  birth  to  this  memorable  war  are 
these :  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  vigorous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  and  it  bad  procu- 
red Itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Corcyreans,  who  had  been  planted  by 
a  Corinthian  colony,  refused  to  pay  to  their 
founders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  every  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wisned  to  punish  that  infidelity ;  and 
when  the  people  of  Epidamus,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  some 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illyricum,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  ^[ranted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  fVom 
the  Corcjrreans,  their  founders  and  theirpatrons. 
The  Corcyreans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Corinth  in  the  affkirs  of  their  colony ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
Epidamnians.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
Corcyreans,  and  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  had  furnished  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinthians,  provoked  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  lone  oeheld  with  concern  and 
with  jealousy  the  ambitious  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, determined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Corinth  ians.  However,  nefore  they  proceeded 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
represent  the  danger  of  entering  Into  a  war  with 
the  most  poWeri\i1  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
Mrned  to  the  Spartans,  was  taken  as  a  declara- 
Qon  of  war.  The  Spartans  were  supported  by 
•n  the  republics  of  the  Peloponnesus,  except 


Argoa  and  pan  of  JUtoii,  b«iillii  tte  1^ 
Megara,  Bootia,  Phocis,  LoeriSi  Leiieaa,* Ana- 
bracia,  and  Anacioriiim.  The  Plat»aiia.  the 
Lesbians,  Cariana,  Chiana,  Btoweniaiw,  Acer- 
nanians,  Zacynthians,  CoroyreaaSyDofUBu,  and 
Thracians,  were  the  ihen<u  of  me  Alhemaaisi, 
with  all  the  Cyclado.  except  EidMBa.  Samoa, 
M«los,  and  Then.  The  first  blow  had  already 
been  struck.  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  aa  mitcmpt 
of  the  BoBoiiana  to.  surprise  Plaima ;  and  there- 
fore Archidamns  king  of  ^larta,  who  had  in 
vain  recommended  moderatxm  to  the  allies,  ca- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  GO,OOD 
men,  and  laid  waste  the  country  1^  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  in 
die  field ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
isei  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  eoant  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  hffegara  was  alao  depopa- 
lated  l^  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  and  the  cam- 
paign of  the  finft  year  of  the  war  was  conelnded 
m  celebrating,  with  the  most  scdemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  noUy  fallen  in  hanle. 
The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
public  calamity  was  still  heightened  by  die  ap- 

S roach  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  die  bor- 
ers of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaoros  and 
in  Thrace.  Thepestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  of^the  Athenians  proved  also 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years 
and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  foUowing  yeara  did 
not  give  rise  to  decisive  events ;  but,  some  time 
after,  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded iEtolia,  where  nis  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  success,  fie  also  fortified  Pylos  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  after  changed,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  cmder  the  prudent  ccmduct 
of  Brasidas,  made  themselves  mastera  of  many 
valuable  places  in  Thrace.  But  this  Tictorioos 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander; and  the  pacific  disposition  of  Nicias, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  over- 
tores  of  peace  and  universal  tranquilli^.  Pli»- 
toanax,  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  wished  them 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Corin- 
thians prevented  the  discontinuation  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hostilities  began  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition ;  the^  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  (3oi]gias  of  Leontiom,  and 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  20  ships  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Syracuse,  B. 
C.  416.  &f  recuse  implored  the  aisKistance  oi 
Corinth,  and  Gylippns  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  berajrainst  the  power 
of  her  enemies.  After  a  campaign  of  two  yeai3 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  i^re  totally 
ruined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destructive  siege  made  prisonera  of  war.  Al- 
cibiades, who  had  been  treated  with  cruelty  by 
his  countrymen,  aiid  who  had  for  some  time 
resided  in  SpaYta,  ind  dflheetod  hef  MtSiaxy 
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,  now  exerted  himself  t6  defeat  the 
liesigifts  of  the  conftderates,  by  inducing  the 
Persians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  country. 
The  Athenians  soon  atter  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, and  the  Pdoponnesian  fleet  was  defeated 
by  Aicibiades.  The  Athenians  beheld  with 
rapture  the  success  of  their  arms :  but  when 
their  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Aicibiades.  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andros,  by  Lysan- 
der,  the  Ijecedaemonian  admiral,  they  showed 
their  discontent  and  mortification  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  they  grate- 
fully had  acknowled^  themselves  indebted 
for  their  former  victories.  Aicibiades  was  dis- 
graced in'  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  republic.  This  change  of 
admirals,  and  the  appointment  of  Gallicratidas- 
to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  office  had  expired 
with  the  year,  produced  new  operations.  The 
Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Ar^usae,  in  a 
naval  battle.  Gallicratidas  was  killed,  and  the 
Lacedemonians  conquered ;  but  the  rejoicings 
which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory  occasioned 
were  soon  stopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wrecks  of  some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  not 
been  saved  from  the  sea.  The  admirals  were 
accused  in  the  tumultuous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Lvsander  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
msiead  of  Eteonicus,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  at  the  death  of  Gallicratidas. 
The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  rendered  the  former  inso- 
lent, proud,  and  n«;ligent ;  and  when  they  had 
imprudently  forsaken  their  ships  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
the  seashore  at  JBfi[06potamos,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  ana  his  victorv  was  complete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the  command 
ofuonon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  The  Athea  ian  prisoners  were  all  mas- 
sacred: and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors had  extended  their  dommionover  the  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  ppwer  of  Athens, 
they  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  hy  the  re- 
duction of  the  capital  of  Attica.  The  nege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm- 
ness; and  the  firsf  Athei^ian  who  mentioned 
capitulation  to  his  countrvmen,  was  instantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  all  the  citizens  unanimously  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  woiUd  termmate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  long  con- 
tinued. During  four  months,  negociations  were 
carried  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  aristocrati- 
cal  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  last  it  was 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  harbours  must  be  demol- 
ished, together  with  the  long  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  cftv ;  all  their  ships,  except  13, 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  they  were 
to  resign  eveiy  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions abroad;  to  recall  firom  banishment  all 
the  tnembers  of  the  late  aristocracy;  to  fbUoW 
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the  Spartans  in  war;  and,  in  time  of  peaee,  io 
firame  the  constitution  according  to  the  will  and 
the  prescriptions  of  their  Pelopoimesian  con- 
querors. The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
enemy  entered  the  harbour,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city  that  very  day  on  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  been  accostomed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an- 
cestors had  obtained  over  the  Persians,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  conquerors  observed, 
that,  in  the  demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding 
ages  would  fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom. 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery^  and  ban- 
ished frcnn  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  the  audience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  likewise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  capital  of  Attica,  which  was  once 
called  the  common  patroness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  This  memorable  event  hap- 
pened about  404  years  before  the  Ghristian  era, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  of  the  city.  JOsn,  Cfrae,  Hist. 
-—PhU.  in.  Lys.  Per.  AlcA.  Nic.  <f»  Ages.— Dp- 
orf.— 11,  Ac.^Arislophan.'-'7%w!yd.—Plato,-^ 
Arist.  Lycias. — Isocraies. — C.  Nep.  in  Lys, 
Aicib.  SLC—Cic  in  off.  1,  34. 

PENELOPE,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icarius,  and  wife  of  Ulysses,  king 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marria^  with  Ulysses  was  cele- 
brated about  the  same  time  that  Menelaus  mar- 
ried Helen,  and  she  retired  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  against  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  coun- 
tnr.  She  soon  after  became  mother  of  Telem»- 
chos,  and  was  (^liged  to  part  with  great  reluc- 
tance from  her  husband,  whom  the  Greeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Fuf .  Palamedes, 
She  was  soon  beset  tnr  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  wished  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  not  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget 
his  loss,  and  fix  her  choice  and  aflections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  but  as  she 
was  destitute  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
in  their  hands,  she  vet  flattered  them  with  hopes 
and  promises,  and  declared  that  she  would  make 
choice  of  one  of  them  as  soon  as  she  had  finish- 
ed a  piece  of  tapestry  on  which  she  was  employ- 
ed. The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  eager  expectations,  hy  -un- 
doing in  the  night  what  she  had  done  m  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  ^ven 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  PenOop^s  web,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  retam  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  her  from  fears 
and  from  her  dangerous  suiters.  Penelope  is 
described  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and'chastity ;  but  some  more  modem  writers  dis- 
pute her  claims  to  modesty  and  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  voluptuous  of  her 
sex.  After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Penelope  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe;  but  if 
we  believe  the  traditions  that  were  longnreserv- 
ed  at  Itfantinea,  Ulysses  repudiated  his  wifli 
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fat  ker  inoantiooiee  duriBg  his  aJbeence,  and 
^      ■       '  *  *    '    'wardstoMan- 


Pc&elope  iled  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards 
tuKta,  whkn  she  died  and  was  buried.  After 
Uie  death  of  Uljases,  according  to  Hyginus^she 
married  Telegonus,  her  husband's  son  oy  Circe,  | 
by  order  ofthe  goddess  Minerwu  Some  say  that 
hter  original  name  waa  Amea,  or  Amirace,  and 
that  she  was  eaUed  Penelone,  when  some  nver 
birds,  called  penelopes,  haa  saved  her  from  the 
wares  of  the  sea  when  her  father  had  exposed 
her.  Icarius  had  attempted  to  destroy  her,  be- 
cause the  oracles  had  told  him  that  his  daughter 
by  Peribcsa  would  be  the  most  dissolute  of  her 
sex  and  &disgrade  to  her  family.  ApolM.  3,  c. 
lO.'^Paus.  3,  c.  ISL^Bamer.  U.  <f  Od^-^Ond. 
Hsroid.  1.  AkL—AriUot.  Bist.  anim.  S^—Hy- 
gin.  fab.  l^rir-ArisUyh,  in  Avibj^Plin.  37. 

FflNTHiLOS,  a  son  of  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  JSgysthus,  who  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Tisamenus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driyen  some  time  after  from  his  throne  by  the 
HeraclidBe,aBd  he  retired  to  Achaia^  and  thence 
to  X^esbos,  where  he  planted  a  colony.  Paus,  5. 
Cr  A^rStrab.  13.— Ptfterc.  1,  c.  1. 

Pbntbt Lus,  a  prince  of  Papbos,  who  assisted 
Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant things  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
Persians,  dtc.    Berodot.  7,  c.  195. 

PaanicciB,  L  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  G.  739,  was  descended  from  Temenus.  He 
increased  bis  dominions  by  conquest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  showed  His  son  Argens 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and- sac- 
cessors  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were^ laid  in 
the  same  grave,  so  loni^  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  family.  These  miunctious  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  wa.s  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Berodot.lnndS. — Ju^iiv.  7,  e.  2. 
— ILAnother  king  of  Macedonia,san  of  Alex- 
ander. He  reigned  during  the  Peloponoesian 
var,  and  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  great  courage  on  the 
throne,  and  died  B.C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of 
glory  and  independence,  during  which  be  had 

aubanedsome  of  his  barbarian  neighbours. 

in.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup- 
ported on  his  throne  by  Iphicratesthe  Athenian, 
a^nst  the  intrusions  of  Pausanias.  He  was 
killed  in  a  war  against  the  Illyrians,  B.  C.  360. 
Jitain.  7,  Ac. IV.  One  of  the  friends  and  fa- 
vourites of  Alexander  the  Great  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute ;  and 
the  ring  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dying  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favour  his  pretensions.  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  sister  of  Alexander,  and  strengthened  him- 
self by  making  a  league  with  Eumenes.  His 
ambitious  views  were  easily  discoyered  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  the  rest  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, who  all  wished,  like  Perdiocas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy, 
leagued  with  Antigonus  aeainst  him,  an4  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  Perdiccas  was 
totally  ruined,  and  at  last  assassinated  in  his 
tent  in  B^gypt,  by  his  own  officers,  about  321 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  PUU.  in  Alex. 
-^Diod.  17  and  18.— Oi*r*.  10.— C.  Nep.  Evm. 
---JSlian.  F.H.  12. 
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PiaBaiia,a  &Toiirite  ef  the  < 
modus.  He  is  deacribed  fay  soflae  ais  a  TiitiMO 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  othera  paint  hiB» 
as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppreseive  Qrraat,  wbr 
committed  the  greatest  oarbantics  lo  enrich 
himself.  He  was  put  to  death  for  aqiiring  t» 
the  empire.    HtroJian. 

Pxbunher,  1  a  tyrant  €i  Corintky  son  of 
Cypaelus.  The  first  years  of  his  goTerameat 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  soon  Jeamt  to  be^ 
come  oppressive,  when  he  had  consolled  the  ty^ 
rant  of  Sicily  about  the  surest  W9j  of  reigaiag. 
He  was  not  only  croel  U>  his  soQeds,  but  li^ 
family  also  were  objects  of  his  vengeance.  He 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and  pot  to 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  ialse  accusatioB. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycophron  to  the 
island  of  Corcyra.  because  the  yo«th  intied  and 
wept  at  the  miseranle  end  of  his  mother,  and  de^ 
tested  the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Periander 
died  about  585  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in 
his  80th  year  ^  and  bv  the  meannesa  of  his  flaner- 
ers  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Though  he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
patronised  the  fine  aits  \  he  was  food  of  peace, 
and  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  protector 
of  genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
a  man  ought  solemnly  to  keep  his  word,bot  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  it  clashed  with  his 
interest..  He  said,  also^  that  not  only  crimes 
onght  to  be  punished,  but  also  every  wicked  and 
corrupt  thought.    Diog.  in  vita. — Arisl,  5,  P»- 

lit.— Pans.  2. II.  A  tyrant  of  AmtnaciL 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven- wiae  men  of 
Greece,  and  net  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

PERlciiBs,  an  Athenian  of  a  noble  family,  9tm, 
of  Xanthippu^  and  Agariste.  He  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he  im- 
proved by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon,  of 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  When  he  looa  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  a&irs,  he 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimonr 
who  was  the  favourite  of  the  nobility ;  and,  to 
renaove  every  obsta^e  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition,'be  lessened  the  dignity  and  tlie 
power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  had'  been  taught  for  ages  to  reject  and 
to  venerate.  He  also  attacked  Cimoa,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism. 
Thucyd  ides  also,  who  had  succeeded  Cimon  oa 
his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained,  for  15  vears  the  sole  minister, 
and,  as  it  may  be  said,  tne  uBsoTnte  sovereign  of 
a  republic  which  always  showed  its^  ao  jeal- 
ous of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrosied  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates^  In  his 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  but  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  his  administration.  He  naade  war 
against  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Pbocians, 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  that  honour- 
able trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Si- 
cyonians  near  Nems^a,  and  wagal  asQccessftil 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  favourite  mistress,  Amsia.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  by  his  amU- 
tious  views.  Vid.  Pdovonnesiactim  Bdbtm. 
I  But  an  unfortunate  expedition  raised  clamonrs 
against  Pericles,  and  the  enraged  popalace  at- 
'  tributed  all  their  losses  to  lum,  aBdooadenmed 
i  him  to  pay  50  talents.    This  k»  ofpopular  ft- 
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>roiir,'b^  republican  caprice,  did  not  so  much 
aLffect  Periclea  as  the  recent  death  of  all  his 
children ;  and  when  the  tide  of  onpopalaritT 
was  passed  h?,  he  was  again  restorea  to  all  his 
Jiononrs,  and,  if  possible,  invested  with  more  ' 

Sower  uid  more  authority  than  before ;  but  the  i 
readfnl  pestilence  which  had  dimtnished  the  | 
anmber  of  his  family,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and 
aboat  429  years  before  Christ,  in  his  70th  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which 
robbed  Athens  of  so  many  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  for  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, 35  years  with  others  and  15  alone ; 
and  the  floarishmg  state  of  the  empire,  dnrin^ 
his  government,  gave  occasion  to  the  Atheni- 
nns  publicly  to  lament  lus  loss,  and  to  venerate  | 
his  memory.  As  he  was  expiring,  and  seem- 
ixigly  senseU*ss,  his  friends  that  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated  -with  warmth  en  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  he  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupt- 
'ed  their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying,  that 
in  mentioning  the  explcStsthat  he  had  acniev- 1 
ed,  and  which  were  common  to  him  with  all ' 
generals,  they  had  forgot  to  mention  a  circum- ! 
stance  which  reflected  far  greater  glory  upon 
him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  aH,  as  a 
man.  It  is.  says  he,  tnat  not  a  citizen  in  Athens 
has  been  ooliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac- 
count The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
bis  eloquence  that  they  compart  it  to  thunder  \ 
and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another  fiither  af  the 
gods,  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Olympian. 
Y  et  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  mav 
appear,  we  must  not  forget  the  follies  of  Peri- 
cles. Pericles  lost  all  his  legitimate  children 
hy  the  pestilence,  and  to  c«tll  a  natural  son  by 
his  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
which  he  had  made  against  spurious  children, 
and  which  he  had  enforced  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  and.  liire  his  colleagues, 
lie  was  condemned  to  death  bv  the  Athenians, 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusae.  Paus. 
1,  c.  SSb.—PhU.  in  vilA,—QydidU.  13,  c.  9.— 
Cic.  ie  Oral.  3.-.^^um».  K.  H.  4,  c.  10.— 
JCenoph.  Hist.  O.—Tkucyd, 

"  PERIBOfiTES    DlO!«TSI08,  a    poCt.      VU.   Duh 

nysvHS, 

pEatLLA,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
€>t>id.  Fast.  3,  el.  7,  v.  1. 

PeatLLUs,  an  ins:enlous  artist  at  Athens,  who 
made  a  brazen  bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
g^entum.  This  machine  was  fabricated  to  put 
criminals  to  death  bybumtng  them  alive,  and 
it  was  such  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar^ 
ing  of  a  bun.  When  Perillus  gave  it  to  Pha- 
laris, the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  cruelty  put  him  to  death  by  lii^ht- 
ing  a  slow  fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull.  Plin. 
84,  c.  a— Opu«.  in  art.  Am.  1,  v.  653,  in  ib.  439, 

raaiPATprici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disciples  to  AristoCle.  They  received 
this  name  from  the  place  where  they  were 
taught,  called  Peripalon^  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
'because  they  received  the  philosopher's  lectures 
as  they  wcXked,  (mptmrowrtfX  The  peripatetics 
acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
pituctd  their  tummiim  bonum  not  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  passive  sensation,  but  in  die  due  exer- 


cise of  the  moral  and  inteHeetoal  ftcnltieak 
Cic.  Acad.  %  dto. 

PsRiPHfiMUs,  an  ancient  hero  of  Oreece,  to' 
whom  Solon  sacrificed  at  Salanns,  by  order  of 
the  oracle. 

Pero,  or  PehonBj  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  re- 
markable for  her  filial  affection.  When  her  fa- 
ther had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judges 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  sup^rted 
his  lifel)y  givin?  him  the  milk  of  her  breasts  as 
to  her  own  child.     Vol.  Max.  5.  c.  4. 

PfiROLA.  a  Roman,  who  meditated  the  death 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  ihther,  Pacuvius, 
dissuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha- 
ginian genera!. 

Perpenna,  (M.)  I.  a  Reman^  who  conquered 
Aristonicns  in  Asia,and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
died  B.  C.  130.- — II.  Another,  wlio  joined  the 
rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  some  time 
afler  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Serto- 
rius, whom  he  had  invited  to  his  house.  He 
fell  into  thehands  of  Pomp^,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  Pl/ut.  in  Sert.—Patere.  9, 
c.  30. III.  A  Greek  who  obtained  the  con- 
sulship at  Rome.     Vol.  Mai  3,  c.  4 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  distinguished  himself  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 
he  baa  made  sufficienlpreparations,  ne  declared 
war  against  them.  When  Paulus  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  by 
his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who 
recommended  a  general  engaeement,and  drawn 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  1€8. 
he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  and 
by  flying  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  he  left 
the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.  From  Pydna, 
Perseus  new  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon 
discovered  in  his  obscure  retreat,  and  brougfal 
into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror, 
where  the  meanness  of  his  behaviour  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  and  not  to  mercy.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  in 
their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  monarch 
who  had  once  defeated  their  armies,  and  spread 
alarm  all  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations  and  by  his  bold  undertakings. 
Perseus  died  in  prison,or,  according  to  some, he 
was  pat  to  a  shameful  death  the  first  year  of  his 
captivity.  He  had  two  sons,  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
known.  Alexander,  the  younger  of  these,  waa 
hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life  in  ooscurity,  till  his  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  made 
secretary  to  the  senate.  Iav.  40,  Ac— Jw^. 
33,  c.  1,  &c.— PZ«/.  in  Pa%U).^FV>r.  9,  c.  12.— 
Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  39. 

Perstos  Ft.acco8,  Aclus,  a  Latin  poet  of 
Volatcrrae.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family, 
and  he  made  himself  known  by  bis  intimacy 
with  the  most  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  early -part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  le- 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  Comntus  the  celebrated  stoic.  He  alio 
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Medved  Um  iiutractkiiBof  P»lcnum,  tke  gruift- 
nariaa,  and  VirgiDius,  the  rhetorician.  Natn- 
nlly  of  a  mild  dispoaiUoo,  his  character  was  on- 
iipeached,  his  modesty  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  oniTersally  admired.  He  distin- 
fviiihed  himself  by  his  satirical  hvouNir,  and 
made  the  faults  oi  the  orators  and  poets  of  his 
•ge  the  subject  of  his  poems.    He  aid  not  even 

rre  Nero,  and  the  more  effectoally  to  expose 
emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introduced  into  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  iarva  mimal' 
imm  implerwU  cormM  bamhis,  with  the  three 
following  verses,  are  Nero's  according  to  some. 
Bat  though  he  was  so  severe  upon  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  he  did  not  forget  his  friendship 
for  Comatus,  and  he  showed  lus  regard  for  his 
character  and  abilities  by  making;  mention  of 
his  name  with  ^eat propriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  advice  or  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  represen- 
tation he  altered  the  words  Auriailas  asini 
MidM,  rex  habet,  into  Aurieulas  asini  jmis  nan 
kabet?  Persiusdied  in  the  90ih year  ofhis  age. 
A.  D.  68,  and  left  all  his  books,  which  consiatea 
of  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  his  preceptor*,  but  Cornuins  only 
acceficd  the  books  uid  returned  the  money  to 
the  Rislers  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Perains  are  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obscurity  of  style  andof  langusj^. 
But  though  they  may  appear  almost  unintelligi- 
Ue  ro  some,  it  ousbt  to  be  remembered  that  th^ 
were  read  withpleasure  and  with  avidity  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  tbat  the  only  difficulties 
which  now  appear  to  the  modems,  arise  from 
their  not  knowing  the  various  characters  which 
they  described^  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
tiie  errors  which  they  censured.  The  satires 
of  Perpius  are  generddly  printed  with  tbose  of 
Juvenal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will  he  found 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1695,  and  Hawkey, 
12mo.  Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sius,  separate,  is  that  of  Meric  Casanbon,  12mo. 
Lond.  1647,  MartUd.-^QyLintU,  10,  c.  l.-^Aik- 
gusi.  de  Ma^^ist.  9.—Lactan!t. 

Pertinax,  Pnblins  Helvius,  a  Roman  empo- 
ror  after  the  death  of  Commodus.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
fiuher,  wbo  was  either  a  slave  or  tbe  son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  emplovment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  His  indigence,  however, did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  he  wasfor  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pupils  the  Greek  and  Roman 
langua^  in  Etmria.  He  left  his  laborious 
profession  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
and  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurelius  for  his  emineut  services. 
He  was  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Moesia,  and  at  last  he  presided  over  the 
city  of  Rome  as  governor.  When  Commodus 
was  murdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his 
reftisal,  and  the  plea  of  old  age  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor  and  Angustus.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver statues  which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious 
predecessor,  and  he  exposed  to  public  sale  all 
4U8  coaeubines,  hishoises,  his  arms,  and  all  the 
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of  hJB  piaawiffe  m 
\  With  the  mcmey  raised  ftom  these  W  einchsd 
the  empire,  ana  was  enabled  lo  abolisli  mil  the 
'  taxes  which  Commodus  had  laid  or  tlie  riven, 
,  ports,  and  highways  throu^  the  enmiie.  This 
patriotic  admmistration  gamed  himtfie  affectioD 
of  the  worthiest  and  most  discerning  of  his  sob- 
jects ;  but  the  extravagant  and  lozorioDS  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Fertinax 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  prcuxriaa 
guaros  that  discipline  which  was  so  neeessaiy 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  <tf  Rome, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Pertinax 
was  apprized  of  this  niutmy ,  but  lie  refosed  to 
fly  at  the  hour  of  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice ofhis  friends,  who  wished  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  he  nnexpecu 
edly  appeared  before  the  seditions  preiormns, 
and,  without  fear  or  concern,  boldly  asked  ihem 
whether  they,  who  were  bcrand  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  emperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  to  died  his  blood.  His  na- 
daunted  assurance  and  his  intrepiditj  would 
have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  soldiers  had 
already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  aiost 
seditious  advanced  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breast,  exclaiming,  1\e  saldUn  sad 
fou  this!  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  ap  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  aveng^  hm  death, 
remained  nnmoveo,  and  was  Instantly  de- 
spatched. His  bead  was  cut  oflf;  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  trinmph.  to  the 
cainp.  This  happened  on  the  98th  of  March, 
A.  D.  193.  Pertin ax  reigned  only  87  dajrs,  and 
his  death  was  the  more  universally  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  from  a  seditious  tumult,  and  rdibed 
tbe  Roman  empire  of  a  wise,virtuoaa,  and  be- 
nevolent emperor.    Dio. — HeroHan. — CafiUL 

Peteus,  a  son  of  Omens  and  grandson  oi 
Erechthens.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  represented  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.  ApoUod.  3,  c  10.— Peas.  10,  e.  S& 

PsTiLn,  two  tribunes,  who  nccaaed  Sc^ 
Africanus  of  extortion. 

Petilius,  1.  a  praetor,  who  persuaded  thejpeo- 
ple  of  Rome  to  bum  the  books  which  had  beoi 
found  in  Nnma's  tomb,  about  400  years  after 
his  death.    His  advice  was  followed.     Pkd.  m 

Mem. n.  A  plebeian  decemvir,    Ac. 

III.  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away 
the  treasures  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  w» 
accused,  but,  though  guilty,  he  waaacqoitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  BarmL  1,  SU. 
4,'v,  94. 

Pbtreius,  I.  a  Roman  soldier,  who  kilM  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  reward- 
ed for  his  valour  with  a  crown  of  grasR.    PHn. 

28,  c.  6. II.  A  lieutenant  of  C.  Antooim^ 

who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  look 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Jolios  Cesar. 
When  Caesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had  retired  mto 
Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  himself  fay  llghiing 
with  his  friend,  king  Juba,  in  single  oombat 
Juba  was  killed  first,  and  Petreios  obliged  one 
ofhis  slaves  to  run  him  through.  SaUmtL  Gs- 
Hlr-Afpiam,'^C€t$.  I,  Cw. 
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FwnJiiUVl- «  fovenior  of  l^gypc,  appointed 
to  racceed  GaUus.  He  beharea  wit&  great 
hnuMnury  to  the  Jews,  and  made  war  against 
C^ndace,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  iS/roA.  IT— — 'IL 
Maximqik  a  Roman  emperor.  Vid.  Maximus. 
■  ■IIL  Arbiter,  a  favonrite  of  the  emperor 
NerQ,  and  one  of  the  ministers  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  dd>aucheries.  What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  be  performed  with  an 
air  of  onconcem  and  negligence  \  he  was  afb- 
hle  in  his  behaviour,  and  his  wiuicisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural. 
He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Biihjnia,  and 
aAerwards  ne  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
aJup^  in  both  of  which  honourable  employments 
^  oebayed  with  all  the  dignity  which  became 
one  of  the  sonccessors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipia 
TigeUinna,  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  jealous  of 
hie  iame,  aceused  him  of  conspiring  against  the 
emperor's  life.  The  accusation  was  credited, 
ana  Petranies  immediately  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nero's  punishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  This  was  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A.  IX  66.  Pe- 
Uonius  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  terminating  his  a^ies  he 
had  them  dosed  at  intervals.  Some  time  after 
they  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  die 
in  the  8ame  careless  and  unconcerned  manner 
as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  discours- 
ing with  his  friends  upon  trifles,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  aviditjr  to  love  verses,  amusing 
stories,  or  langluible  epigrams.  Sometimes  be 
manumitted  ms  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
stripes.  .  In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
last  moments,  till  nature  was  exhausted ;  and 
before  he  expired,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  ne  has  described,  with  a  mas- 
imj  hand,  his  nocturnal  extravagances  and  the 
daiff  impurities  of  his  actions.  This  letter  was 
careftiUy  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
privately  to  the  emperor,  Petronias  broke  his 
signet,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  snare  to  the  innocent.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositions,  still 
extant,  among  which  is  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  There  is 
also  the  feast  of  TnmalcUny  in  which  he  paints 
with  too  much  licentiousness  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  ex- 
travagant monarch^reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
dreams— another  on  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth— two  treatises,  ftc.  The.  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronins  are  those  of  Barman,  4to. 
TJtr.  1709,  and  Reinesius,  8vo.  1731. 

PsDCESTEs,  a  Macedonian,  set  over  Eg3rpt  by 
Alexander.  He  received  Persia,  at  the  genenu 
division  c^  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
death.  He  behaved  with  great  cowardice  after 
he  had  joined  himself  to  Eumenes.  C.  Nev.  in 
Bum.^PhU.—CuH.  4,  c.  8. 

Pbjbdon,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
30  tyrants.  His  daughters,  to  escxpe  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve  theiif  chastity,  threw 
fbemselves  together  into  a  well. IT.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates.  He  had  been  seized  by 
pirates  in  his  younger  days,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  somethmg  un- 
common and  promising  in  his  coimtenance, 
bovi^  his  Uberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 


after  esteemed  him.  Phsedon,  after  the  deathof 
Socrates,  returned  to  JBlia,  his  native  ooimtn, 
where  he  founded  a  sect  or  philosophersi  oaUw 
BUan,  The  name  ofPluedon  is  affixed  to  one  flf 
the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Ma£rob.SatA,e,llr^ 
DUg. 

PH.BDRU8,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  freedmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 
translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  faUesof  iEsop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  They 
are  divided  into  five  books,valnable  fordieurprs- 
cision,  purity,  ele^ce,  and  simplicity.  Thsf 
were  discovered  m  the  library  of  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithoa,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
Phsedrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  So- 
ianus,  because  this  corrupt  minister  believed  that 
he  was  satirised  and  abused  in  the  encomiums 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phaedrus  are  those  of  Bar- 
man 4to.  Leyd.  1797:  Hoogstialen,  4to.  Asut. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  lihno.  Paris,  1754. 

PuiBDf  MA,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  firat 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  fiytnded  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  Cambyses,  was 
an  imposter.    Htrodot,  8,  c.  69. 

P&BNARETB,  tho  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Socrates.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profMoa. 

Pbaobsia,  a  festival  among  the  GreekSi  ob- 
served during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  as^iii^  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  fayuv, 

Phaljbcos,  a  eeneral  of  Phocis  ^inst  the 
Bosotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  ChefWMML 
Diod.  16. 

pHALANTmrs,  a  Lacedasmoniaa,  who  finmded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
niae.  His  fathers  name  was  Aracas.  As  he 
went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  fhxm  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  hisslatae 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  Vid,  Psf^ 
tkenuE.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
JiuUfn,  3,  c.  4.— jPaicj.  10,  c.  10.— Bbro/.  S,  od. 
6,  V.  11.— 5tt.  Ual.  11,  V,  16. 

PhalIris,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  excruciating  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smaUest  suspi- 
cion. The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Perillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  55^  The  brazen  bull  of  Fhalaris  was  car- 
ried by  Amilcar  to  Carthage:  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  Scipip,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extant,  written  by 
a  certain  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  respect- 
ive answers ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  spurious.  The  best  edition  is  tliat  of  the 
learned  Boyle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4, 
ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  12,  de  offic,  Q.-^Ovid,  de  AH. 
Am.  1,  V.  663.— .Mr.  8,  v.  81.— PK».  34,  c.  8.  - 
Diod. 
PHALgREUs  DfasETRjus.  Vid.  DemOriut. 
Phallica .festivals  observed  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  They  receive  their  name 
from  ^XXof  simulachrum  It^neum  mtmbri  viri- 
lis.  The  festivals  of  the  pSaOus  were  imitated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  the 
eAoJtitfpartof  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia 
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«f  te  god  of  wine.  Those  that  carried  the 
fkMu.  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  were  called 
fkmihpkori.  They  generally  appeared,  among 
4he  Qreeks,  besmeared  wiih  the  dregs  of  wine, 
vorered  with  skins  of  lambs,  and  wearing  on 
their  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  LuciAn,  dt  ZMt 
£yr.-^i>fK<.  djt  IsU.  f  Osir.^Paus.  1,  c.  3. 

PsAitas,  a  man  of  Halicamassus,  who  fled 
from  Amasis^  king  of  E^gypt,  to  the  coart  of 
Cambyses.  kmg  of  Persia,  whom  he  advised, 
when  he  mvaded  Egypt,  to  pass  through  Ara- 
bia.   Birodol.Z,  C.4. 

pHANdcLBi,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Qreece,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  that  unnatural  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  accused  by  some.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  had  been  the  first  who  di^^ced  him- 
Kir  by  that  indulgence.  Some  of  his  fragments 
an  remaining.    Ckm.  Alex.  Sir.  6. 

Pbimtaiia,  a  daughter  of  Nicarchas  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egypt.  Some  have  supposed  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another 
on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which 
comnositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
haa  Diad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Mem- 
phis, where  th^  were  deposited. 
^iuoN.     Fiu£Part  III. 

PBiSACinnB,  a  aeneral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  who  assisted  Dion^rsius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.    Poifon.  2. 

PnAaMiBiXDS,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  son  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
aisted  the  Lacedsmonians  against  the  Athe- 
iiian8,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  Mendly  be- 
haviour and  support  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Alcibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  to  his 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  oad  long  honoured 
with  his  friendship.    C  Nep.  in  Ale. — Pint. 

Pharnaccs,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontns,  who  favoured  the  Romans  aeainst  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Mithridates,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  according 
to  some  accounts.  In  tne  civil  wars  of  Julius 
Gttsar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties ;  upon  which 
Onisar  tamed  his  army  against  him,  and  con- 
4aered  him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
ais  operations  in  conquermg  Phamaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  use  of  these  words: 
r«ii,  vidi,  vici,  Flor,  Z,^Stiet.  in  Cos.  37.— 
PaUre,  3,  c  56. 

Phavorxnus,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexicon  is  that  in  fol.  Venet.  1712. 

Phbmius,  I.  a  man  introduced  by  Homer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suiters.  Some  say 
that  be  taught  Homer,  lor  which  the  grateful 

rl  immortalized  his  name.    Homer,  Od. 
A  man,  who,  according  to  some,  wrote  an 
.  account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Uie 
Trojan  war.    The  word  is  applied  by  Ovid, 
Am,  3,  V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
excels  in  masic. 

Pher^cratbs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
afe  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  romedies,  of  which  onlv  a 
few  verses  remain.  iBLe  introduced  living  cna- 
Tacterson  the  stage,  but  never  abused  the  liber- 
t7  which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  of  verse,  which 
from  him  has  been  called  PherecraUon.  It  con- 
slated  of  the  three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter 
▼eiae,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee. 
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for  instance,  the  third  Tsne 

5,  Gralo  PyrrkA  mk  mOr^, 
PiuBasctDBS,  a  philosopher  of 
pie  to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  wlib 
nis  thoughts  in  prose.  He  was  aequnmicd  wiik 
the  periods  of  the  moon,  and  foretold  cetipses 
with  the  greatest  aceuraer.  The  dodrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  first  snppoited 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  metemp^ehosis. 
Pythagoras  was  one  of  his  disciples,  remarlmble 
for  his  esteem  and  his  attachment  to  his  leaned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dansefoaaiy  itt 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  Pythagons  haareiied  to 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 
when  all  hi^  efforts  had  proved  inefieetoaL  he 
buried  him,  and  after  he  had  paid  him  the  last 
offices,  he  retired  to  Italy.  Soine,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Pherecydes  threw  himself  down  Ima 
a  precipice  as  he  was  gmng  to  De^i :  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  thekmsy 
disease,  B.  C.  515,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age. 
Diog. — LactwnL 

PvMRjsmMA,  the  wife  of  Baitus.  kiar  of  Gy- 
rene and  mother  of  Arcesilans.  After  her  aoB% 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  aven^  the  mur- 
der of  Arcesilaus,  sne  caused  all  his  mmrnhmt 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  and 
she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  Irang 
them  up  near  the  bodies  of  their  husbands^  ui 
is  saia  she  was  devoured  alive  by 
Pidfmi,  S.—Berodat.  4,  c  204,  Ac. 

Pheron,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who 
Sesostris.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  his 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  <»  a  woman 
who  had  never  had  an>  unlawful  connexioBs. 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeared  to  have 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  sne  was  baim, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  resloie 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  wonaan  whose 
urine  proved  beneficial.    BerodoL  3,  c  111. 

Phidus,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Athens, 
who  died  B.  C.  433.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Pericles,  whibh  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  with  ivonr 
and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  heighL  £w 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
and  that  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  clamorous  populace.  He  retired 
to  Ells,  where  he  determmed  to  revenge  the  ffi 
treatment  he  had  received  from  hiscoontiymen, 
by  making  a  statue  which  should  eclipse  the 
fame  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  snocesiftil 
in  the  attempt ;  and  the  statue  he  made  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  was  alwajrs  reckoned  the  best 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  people  of  Elis  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping 
clean  that  maipificent  statue,  and  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  injury.  Paui,  9,  c.  4. — Cie,  de 
Orat.—Strab.  ^.—QuintiL  12,  c.  10.— Plirf.  im 
Per, 

PmLippiDBS,  a  celebrated  courier,  who  ran 
from  Athens  to  Lacedsmon,  about  152  E^ig^lish 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians assistance  again^st  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  his  uxmoiy. 
Hkrod(d.  6,  c.  10&— C  iVgr.  m  MOL 
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A,  a  pMk  eDteitaimiieDt  at  Spatta, 
where  mach  frogaH^  was  observed,  as  the  word 
{fmdtrim,  frouk  ^t^^i,  poTco)  denotes.  Cic, 
7\uc  6,  c.  94.    Poms.  3,  c.  10. 

Pbioon.  I.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sovereiflpd 
power  of  Argoe,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  inventr 
•d  scales  and  measares,  and  coined  silver  at 
Mg^  £fo  died  B.  C.  854.  Ari3i.—Herodd,  6, 
e.  197.-^11.  An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

Pbh^a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipater,  who 
married  Cratenis.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
metrittB^aad  when  her  husband  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoned  herself.  Plut, 

PaiLAMLPHOs.     VUL  PtoUnuBus  9d. 

PmLSNi,  iwo  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car- 
thaginians, about  the  extent  of  their  territories, 
it  was  mmuallj  agreed,  that,  at  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and  that 
wherever  they  met  there  they  should  fix  the 
boimdaries  of  their  country.  The  Philaeni  ac- 
cordingly departed  from  Carthage,  and  met  the 
C^rreneans  when  they  had  advanced  far  into 
their  territories.  This  produced  a  quarrel; 
and  the  Cjrreneans  supported  that  the  rhilaeni- 
had  left  Carthage  before  the  appointment,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  rhiheui  refused,  upon  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand.  Vid.  PhUa- 
norum  Ara,  Part  I. 

Pan^fiMON,  L  a  Greek  oomicpoet,  contempora- 
ry with  Menander.  lie  obtained  some  poetical 
|»rizes  over  Menander,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  his  compositions  as  by  the  intri^es  of  his 
friends.  Planms  imitated  some  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  re- 
poitedjjOf  laughing,  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs, 
0.  C.  974.— 11.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
ftagments  remain,  which  do  not  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  great  rank  among  the  Greek  comic 
writers.  Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  l^.—QuintU.  10.— 
P6Uj,  dt  ira.  coh. — Sirab.  14.     Vid.  Baucis. 

PmuBTjRHm,  a  eunuch,  made  governor  of 
Pergamns  by  Lysimachus.  He  quarrelled  with 
Lysimachus,  and  made  himself  master  of  Per- 
f^mns,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  king- 
dom called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
98S.  He  reigned  there  for  90  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes  as  his 
socoessor.    Slirab.  13.— Foics.  r,  c.  8. 

PmLftTAS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  elegies  and  epi- 
grams which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  Athensas.  He  was 
so  small  and  slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble accounts  of  ^lian,  that  he  alwa3rs  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
blown  away  by  the  wmd.  ^EUan.  V.  H.  9,  c. 
14.— Oviii.  FiBuL  1,  el.  S.—Prepert.  3,  d.  1. 

PmunAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favour- 
ed the  conspiracy  formed  to  expel  the  Spartans 
from  Thd)es.  He  received  thex^onspirafors  in 
his  own  house. 

Pmrimrs,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who  fought 
with  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  IuiImt  of  the  Panic  wan.  C.  Nep. 
•a  Jt^nuPt'-^Pmifim 


Fmunams,  the  son  of  Philodes;  aa  Alhi^ 
nian.  is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  335.  He  was  in  great  (&' 
your  with  Lysimachus,  the  general,  and  afiei^ 
wards  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  cause  of  many  benefila 
to  the  Athenians,  bestowed  by  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patrioUc  poet.  In  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  jpoet,  m  a  fragment  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  Athens,  through  the 
exertions  of  Stratocles  the  demagogue.  Philip^ 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  a^,  from  excess  oC 
joy  on  obtainiagthe  comic  prize  contrary  to  hi» 
expectations.  The  number  of  his  plays  waa 
forty-five ;  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected* 

Phiupfus,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  hia 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  reigned 

38  years,  B.  C.  40. The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace** 
donia.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage, 
by  his  father,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
under  Epaminondas,  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
youthful  years  of  his  nephew.  His  ambition, 
however,  soon  discoverea  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent.  Philip  meditated  no  less 
than  the  destruction  of  a  republic  which  bad  ren- 
dered itself  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  claimed  submission  from  the  prin- 
ces of  Macedonia.  But  before  he  could  make 
Athens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thraciana 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  master  of  a  Tbracian  colony,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  from 
which  he  received  the  greatest  advantages,  on 
account  of  the  golden  mines  in  the  neignbour- 
hood.  In  the  midst  of  his  political  prosperity 
Philip  did  not  neglect  the  honour  of  his  fiunily* 
He  married  Olvmpias,  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  king  of  the  Molossi ;  and  when,  some 
time  after,  he  became  father  of  Alexander,every 
thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  historians  have  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  which  could  gratify  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
ing monarch :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  niyricum.  But  aH  these  in- 
creased rather  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  the  power 
of  Athens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  siege  to  Olynthus,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  and  consequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  every  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  roused  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  900  mea 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip  prevailed  over  ail  their  efforts.  Thegreat- 
est  part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  re- 
duced to  ruins.  His  successes  were  as  grrat  in 
every  part  of  Greece ;  he  was  dedared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  sacred  temple  of  ApoUo  U 
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M|Au.    BfUMUBiiiigtlMinaikorftaodcartttor 
•ldM/M4iiA]nr,lieniiiedeoofidcpc0;  andiii 
Memptbigto  protect  the  Peloponnemnsagmiiiat 
tte  McnMching  power  of  8putA,he  rendered  his 
esnee  poniilar,  snd  by  ridiculini^  the  iasolts  that 
wweofered  to  hispetMiii,  ms  he  nused  through 
Ctorinth^hediBplayed  totheworidhismoderaiioB 
aadphikMophicvmnes.  In  bis  attempts  to  make 
hiaaelf  master  of  Eabcea,  Philip  was  ansnccess- 
ftil }  and  Phocion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
Mm  to  evacuate  an  island  whose  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  charms  of  monev  as 
ther  were  nnmoved  at  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
hold  efforts  of  a  vigilant  enemy.  From  EubOMi  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scythians,  bm  the 
advantages  he  obtained  o^er  this  indigentnation 
were  inconsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  of  plunder  and  rapine.    He  advanced 
fiir  into  BcBoiia,  and  a  general  engagemeBt  was 
finight  at  ChsBTonea.    The  fight  was  l<ng  and 
Uoody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  vietory.  EGs  be- 
haviour after  the  battle  reflects  great  diwrace 
vpon  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.    In  the 
hoar  of  festivity,  and  during  the  enteitainment 
which  he  had  nven  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  his  camp,  and  with 
Hie  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insolteo  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
Hie  prisoners  of  war.    His  insolence,  however, 
was  checked,  when  Demedes,  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian captives,  reminded  him  of  his  meanness  by 
exclaiming,  WMf  do  you,  O  king,  aU  the  pari 
&f  a  TtersUeSf  whon  you  can  repiment  ioiik  so 
Hmeh  digfvUji  the  devaUd  ckaracter  of  an  Aga- 
wmmon.    The  reproof  was  felt,  Demades  re- 
ceived his  ]ibelrty,and  Philip  learned  howto  gain 
pcnml&rity.  even  among  his  ihllen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easing  iheir  digresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  the  mdependence  of 
Greece  was  extinp^uished ;  and  Philip,  unable 
to  find  new  enemies  in  Europe  formed  new  en- 
terprises, and  meditated  new  conquests.    He 
was  nominated  eeneral  of  the  Ghreeks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon,  as  well  fh>m 
inclination  as  duty,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
which  Greece  had  suflbred  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.    But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  his  warlike  preparations ;  ne  was 
stabbed  by  Pausanias,  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  dauffh- 
ter  Cleopatra.    The  character  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  sagacious,  artful,  prudent,  and  intriguing 
raooan^h ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  be  pos- 
sessed the  wonderftil  art  of  changing  his  con- 
duct acscordine  to  the  disposition  and  eaprice  of 
mankind,  without  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  fMos.    He  possess- 
ed much  perseverance ;  and  m  the  execution  of 
his  plans  he  wa.^  always  vigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indignation.  The  admirer  of  his  virtuesis 
disgusted  to  find  him  disgracing  himself  by  the 
most  unnatural  crimes  and  lascivious  indulgen- 
ces, which  can  make  even  the  most  debauched 
and  the  most  nrofiigate  to  blush.    He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  47ih  year  of  his  age,  and  the  SWth 
of  his  reign,  about  336  years  before  the  Chris- 
San  era.   Hw  reign  is  become  uncommonly  in- 
teresting, and  his  admhiistration  a  matter  of  in- 
ttructioQ.    He  is  the  first  monarch  whose  life 
iiidactiaisai«deHeribed  with  peculiar  accurtcy 
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of  Alexander  tlie  Great  and  oiCleo|»tTm»  by 
Olympiaa;  hehadal8objA«daca,aiiIUynaB4 
Cyoa,  who  maiiied  Amyntaa,  the  aenof  Per* 
diocas,  Philip's  ctder  brother ;  byNtcMpoUsy  a 
ThcBsatian,  KicBa,  who  married  Cawdtr; 
by  piulinna,  a  Larissean  dancer,  Aridaei&  who 
leigned  aome  tinw  after  AJexander^i death;  by 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalosi  CaLmmia  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olnapias ; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Axsi- 
noe,  who  in  the  first  moiith  of  her  prapMuiqf 
was  married  to  L^s^**    DemoaUL  t»  PkiL  4* 
Oifntk.—JtuU»,  7,  dto.—I>»0m.  le.-^rhd.  t» 
Alex.'-Dewi.  4*   Ape^k.—JboeraL  ad   IHaL-^ 
Curt.  1.  Ac.— JBsdtotisi.— JVus.— gtfwrtf ,  dec 
— ^The  last  king  of  Blaeedonia,  of  thai  name, 
was  son  of  Demetria&    His  infiu^,  at  the 
death  of  his  fitther,  was  protraetcd  bv  Aiitigo- 
nuSjOaeof  hisfrienids,  who  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  for  12  years  with  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.    When   Antigomia   diedf 
Fhilip  recovered  his  Other's  throne,  thongh  on- 
1^  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distii^^aishcd 
himself  by  his  boldness  and  his  amfaiiioias  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aratusaoon  displayed 
his  character  in  its  true  licht ;  and  to  thegnt- 
ification  of  every  vice^  and  every  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  saorifioe  this 
iSuthful  and  virtuous  Athenian.    Not  satisfied 
with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  the  friend  of  Annihal,  and  wisnefl  to 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  dis 
and  continual  loss  ofthe  RomaBS  1 
to  promise.    The  consul  LsBvinus  entered  witl^ 
out  delay  his  terriioriet  of  Macedonia,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apol- 
Ionia,  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  ashes,  he  com- 
pelled him  tosne  for  peace.  This  peaceftal  dii- 
position  was  not  permanent,  and  when  tne  Ro» 
mans  discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  im- 
mortal enemy  Annibal  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  d.  Fleminius  to  pmush  his 
perfidy  and  the  violation  of  the  trnty.    The 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  expeditian,  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  cngageBest, 
which  was  fought  near  Cynoacqtbale,  the  hos- 
tile arm^  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  monarch 
saved  his  life  with  difficulty  by  flying  fltm  the 
field  of  battle.    In  the  midst  of  these  inAlie  ca- 
lamities, thejpeace  of  his  fhmily  was  Started ; 
and  Perses,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  a  cmeiihiBe, 
raised  seditions  a^inst  his  brother  Demetrius, 
whose  oondescensicm  and  humanity  had  gaiBed 
popularity  among  the  Macedoniana,  aaiT  who^ 
from  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  hostage,  had 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  hy 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manncn  had 
obtained  forgiveness  tfVom  that  venerable  body 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.    Philip  Ijateaed 
with  too  much  avidity  to  the  ftfee  aocnsations  of 
Perses;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  <ii  his  crown,  be 
no  longer  hesitated  to  pnnfsh  with  death  so  un- 
worthy and  so  migratefbl  a  aon.    He  died  in 
the  49d  year  of  his  reign,  179  years  befi>re  the 
Christian  era.    Philip  has  been  compared  widi 
his  great  ancestor  of  the  same  name;  oatthoogfa 
they  possessed  the  same  viituca,  the  aame  am- 
bition, and  were  tainted  with  dw  same  viees^  yet 
the  ihtber  of  Alexander  wasnuraa 
more  intriguing,  and  the  son  < 
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mofn  sospidoas,  more  crnel,  and  more  implaca- 
ble; and.  aecordiog  to  the  pretended  pKrophecy 
of  one  of  the  sibjrls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
toonePhilip  for  her  rise  and  conaeqnence  amone 
nations,  and  under  another  Philip  she  lamented 
the  I06B  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  dig- 
nity. Polyb.  16,  Ac— JM.<ttn.  29,  &c — PlnU. 
w  Ftttim.-^Pau8.  7,  c.  S.—Liv.  31,  Ac— Foi. 

Max.  4,  c.  a— Or«sii«.  4.  c  90. M.  Julius, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscnre  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  sumamed  Arabian, 
From  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gradnally 
rose  to  the  highest  ofikces,and  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assassinated 
Gordian  to  make  himself  emperor,  and  wasnni- 
yersally  approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Philip  rendered  his  cause  popniiir  by 
nis  Liberality  and  provision ;  and  it  added  much 
to  his  splendour  and  dignity,  that  the  Romans 
darmghis  reign  commemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed 
but  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  magni6- 
cence  than  under  the  preceding  reigns.  The 
people  were  entertained  with  games  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  9000  gladiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short ; 
Philip  was  defeated  by  Dacius,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Pannonia,  and  he 
"was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  the  &th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  949.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  and  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  disnity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  motner.  Young  Philip  was  then  in  the 
13th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
in  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  natural  hu- 
manity, and  endearing  virtues.  Awrd,  Victor. 
— Zozim.—^A  native  of  Acamania,  physi- 
cian to  Alexander  the  Great.  When  Uie  mon- 
arch had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
fectuaL  But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
cian Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  his  life. 
The  monarch  was  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
presenteil  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
menio's  letter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion.  The  serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's 
countenance,  as  he  read  the  letter,  removed 
every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  breast,  and 
he  pursued  the  directions  of  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  days  recovered.  Pl>iU.  in  Alex. — 
Curt.  3. — Arrian.  3. A  freedman  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  He  found  his  master's  body 
deserted  on  the  seashore,  in  Esypt,  and  he 
gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  old  Roman   soldier  who  had  fought 

under  Pompey. The  father-in-law  of  the 

emperor    Augustus. A    native    of  Pam- 

phylia,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  history  fVom  the 
creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
mnch  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
dosins9d. 

PmuBCDa,  a  fhmons  sculptor,  whose  statues 
of  Latona,  Venus,  Diana,  the  Moaes,  and  a 
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naked  Apollo,  were  preserved  in  the  portico 
belonging  to  Octavia. 

Pbilutds,  a  Syracusan,  who,  during  his  ban- 
ishment fhxn  his  native  country  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Sicily  in  19  books,  which  was  commend- 
ed Dv  some,  though  condemned  for  inaccuracy 
by  Pausanias.  He  was  afterwards  sent  against 
the  Syracusans  by  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  enemy, 
356.  B.  C.    Plut.  in  Dim.—Diod.  13. 

PmiiO,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A. 
D.  40,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  embassy, 
of  which  he  wrote  an  entertaining  account;  and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  a^t  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Jews, 
because  they  refused  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  H!e  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  hia  variety,  that  he  nas  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  ne 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  nnboimded  applause 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  be  read  it  publicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  it  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  creap 
tion  or  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  author  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nar 
tion.  The  best  edition  of  Pbilo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  9  vols.  fol.  London,  1749. II.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Byzantinm,who  flourished  hboui  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  ftrom  storms.  Cic.in  Orai. 

1,   c.  14. III.  A  Greek  Christian  writer, 

whose  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4to.  1779. 

Philoghoriis,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athens  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  &c.  He  died 
B.C.  929. 

PBiLOci.es,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  ft*U8trated, 
and,  instead  of  beini;  conquerors,  th^r  were  to- 
tally defeated  at  iEgospotamos  by  Lysander; 
and  Philocles,  with  3000  of  his  countrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.    Plul,  in  Lifs. II.  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  iE^hvlus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimas.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pandionidy  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascaliae.  The  7>r9U5,  one  of  the  plays 
in  this  trilogy,  wi;^tten  in  imitation  of  the  Te- 
reus  of  Sophocles,  is  wittily  ridiculed  by  Aris- 
tophanes m  the  Aves.  This  tragedian  was 
termed  XoXii  or  BUe,  from  his  harsh  and  bitter 
language.  In  figure  he  was  deformed  :  hence 
Aristophanes  takes  occasion  to  cut  sundry  jokes 
upon  him.  In  the  TTUsmophoriazuuBf  Mnesilo- 
chus,  following  up  the  prmciple  laid  down  by 
Agathon,  that  as  the  man  is,  so  is  the  poetry, 
begins: — 

In  the  Aves  he  finds  in  his  shape  a  similarity  to 
the  lark,  iropv^a^  <^fXoc>i(f....v.  1995. 
PmLocrftTEs,  a  son  of  Paean,  and  Demonas- 
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m;  wm  one  oi  the  Araooaatii  accordiDg  to  Flac- 
cns  and  Hyginits,  andfthe  arm-bearer  and  parti- 
cular fheod  of  Hercules.  He  was  present  at 
tbe  death  of  Hercules,  and  because  he  had 
erected  the  burning  pile  on  which  the  hero  was 
consumed,  he  received  from  him  the  arrows, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  hydra, 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solenm  oath 
not  to  betray  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
courted  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  who 
bad  bound  themselves  to  protect  her  from  inju- 
ry, he  was  called  upon  by  Menelaus  to  accom- 
]Nunr  the  Qreeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  he  im- 
meaiatdy  set  sail  from  Melibosa  with  seven 
ships,  and  repaired  to  AuUs,  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  here 
prevented  from  joining  his  countrymen,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  arose  from  a  wound  in  his 
foot,  obliged  the  Qreeks^  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Chrjrse,  where  Phima- 
ctts,  the  son  of  Dolophion,  was  ordered  to  wait 
upon  hink.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  some  lime,  till  the  Qreeks, 
on  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  thatTroy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes.  Upon  this 
Ulysses,  accompanied  by  Diomedes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Pyrrhiis,  was  commissioned  by 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  to  go  to  Lemnos. 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philoctetes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siege.  Philoctetes  recollected 
the  ill  treatment  he  bad  received  from  theGreeks, 
and  particularly  from  Ulysses;  and  therefore 
he  not  only  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  toMeliboML 
As  he  embarked,  the  maoes  of  Hercules  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  bis 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc- 
tetes obeyed,  and  after  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  former  health  by  iBsculapius,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  ruined,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  unwilling  to  visit  his  native  coun- 
tij,  he  came  to  Itahr,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Thessalian  followers,  he  was  enabled  to 
build  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  aboat  the  causes  of  the 
wound  which  Philoctetes  received  on  the  foot. 
The  most  ancient  mythologists  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  because  he  had  attended 
Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
his  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  army  obliged  aim  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Hercules  were  depos- 
ited, and  as  he  had  made  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
cluded he  had  not  violated  his  solemn  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  he  vrx^  soon  after 
punished,  and  the  fall  of  one  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  quiver,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  struck  the  ground,  occasiooed  so  offensive 
a  wound,  that  the  Greeks  were  oUiged  to  re- 


move  him  from  their  campi    The ^ 

and  adventures  of  Philoctetes  are  tbe  siili|ectaC 
oneof  the  best  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Virg. 
^Bn.  3,  V.  46.— PM4«f  .  Pytk,  L— /MdM  CnL 
1,  c  14.— SSmm.  in  mrc^SopkocL  J^kiL- 
QiUiUU.  Caiab,  9  and  10.— ^jm  ftb.  96,  9^ 
and  102.— Du»4.  3  and  4.— Oruf.  MbL  13,  v. 
3s39,  L  9,  V.  334.  Triak^  el  9l— C^  TuaL  c 
3.— Ptoim.  Ha^.  6. 

PuLOLios,  a  Pythagorean  phiknoplier  of 
Crotona,  B.  C.  374,  who  first  supported  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  aad 
its  annual  motion  round  the  son.  Cicero,  t» 
Acad.  4,  c.  39(  has  ascribed  this  opinioQ  to  the 
Svraeusan  philosc^her  Nicetas,  aBd  likewise  to 
Plato;  andT  from  this  passage  some  suppose 
that  Copernicus  started  the  idea  of  the  systm 
which  he  afterwards  established,  Di^M^ — Cic 
de  Oral.  Z.—PltU. 

PmiiOLdaus,  a  freedman  of  Cicsero.  He  be- 
trayed his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  was 
tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero's  bro- 
ther,and  obliged  to  cut  off  his  own  flesh  fay  nieee- 
meal  and  to  boil  and  eat  it  up.  PhU.inCic.Sic 

PmLONiDBs,  a  courier  of  Alexandria,  who 
ran  from  Sicyone  to  Blis,  160  miles,  in  nioe 
hours,  and  returned  the  same  journey  in  fifieea 
hours.    PUn.  %  c.  71. 

PumoPATOR.     Vid.  PtoUmaus. 

Philopbron,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  sol- 
diers, defended  Pelusium  against  the  Greeks 
who  invaded  Egypt    Diod.  16. 

PmLOP<BBiEN,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  bom  at  M^al<^»Ua.  He  fik- 
ther's  name  was  Grangis.  His  education  was 
begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  fioiemas, 
and  Demophanes :  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  in  the  fiela  of  battle,  ana  appeared  fond 
of  agriculture  and  a  couniry  life.  He  proposed 
himself  Epaminondas  for  a  model,  and  he  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  imitating  tKe  prudence  and 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  activity, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Megalopolis 
was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  PhilopcBmen, 
then  in  the  30ih  year  of  his  age,  gave  the  most 
decisive  proofs  of  his  valour  and  intrepidity. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Antigonus,  and  was 

E resent  in  the  famous  battle  in  which  the  iEto- 
ans  were  defeated.  Raised  tothe  rank  of  chiez 
commander,  he  showed  his  ability  to  discharge 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  own 
hand,  Meehanida.%  the  tyrant  of  Sparta;  and 
if  he  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Kahis, 
he  soon  after  repaired  his  losses  by  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  bv  abolish- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  flourish- 
ed there  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Sparta, 
after  \\si  conquest,  become  tributary  tothe  Ado- 
ans,  and  Philopcemen  enjoyed  the  trinm|rii  of 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  powerfalofthe  cities  of  Greece.  Some 
time  after,  the  Messenians  reyolted  from  the 
Achasan  league,  and  Philopcemen,  who  headed 
the  Achflsans,  unfortunately  fell  from  his  horsey 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Dino* 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Messenians,  treated 
him  with  great  severity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  oldiged  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison. 
When  be  received  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  Philoposmen  asked  him  how  his 
countrymen  had  behaved  in  the  field  of  battle; 
and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  obtained  the 
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Tieiorr,  lie  drank  Uw  whole  with  pleasure,  ez- 
_*  _i_  f_   jjjjjj  jjjig  ^,p^  comfortable  news.    The 


death  of  PhilqpoBmen,  which  happened  aboat 
183  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  his  70th 
year,  was  omversally  lamented :  and  the  Ach»- 
ans,  to  revenge  his  death,  immediately  marched 
to  Messenia,  where  Dinocrates,  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  killed  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
mnrderers  were  dragged  to  his  tomb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed ;  and  the  people  of  Megalopolis, 
to  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  his  merit, 
ordered  a  boll  to  be  yearly  offered  on  his  tomb, 
and  hymns  to  be  snng  in  his  praise,  and  his  ac^ 
tions  to  be  celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  also  statnes  raised  to  his  memory,  which 
some  of  the  Romans  attempted  to  violate  and 
to  destroy,  to  no  purpose,  when  Mummios  took 
Corinth.  PhilopoBmen  has  been  justly  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.    PliU, 

in  vil&.—JusUn.  32,  c.  ^.--Polyb. II.  A 

native  of  Peigamos,  who  died  B.  C.  138. 

Philovtratus,  I.  a  famous  sophist,  bom  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  ne  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  contained  some  account  or 
anecdotes  of  Apollonius  Thyanaeus,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  and  with  them  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  lire  of  Apollonius  is  writ- 
ten with  elegance ;  but  the  improbable  accounts, 
the  fabulous  stories,  and  exaggerated  details 
which  it  gives,  render  it  disgusting.  There  L<i, 
besides,  another  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
tings, Ac  He  died  A.  D.  244.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  writings  is  that  of  Olearius,  fol.  Lips. 

1709. ^IL  His  nephew,  who  lived  in  the 

rei^  of  Heliogabalas,.  wrote  an  account  of  so- 
phists. 

pHiLATiks,  a  son  of  Parmenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  was  tortured 
and  stoned  to  death,  or,  according  to  some, 
stuck  through  with  darts  by  the  soldiers,  B.  C. 
S30.     CnrL  6,  c.  ll.—Pha.-^Arrian. 

PmtL&na,  a  servantrmaid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destruction.  Afler 
the  si^;e  of  Rome  by  the  G^auls,  the  Fidenates 
assembled  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
cius Posthumius,  and  marched  again.<!t  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  all  the  wives  and  daughters  in 
the  city  as  the  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  astonishea  the  senators,  and 
when  tney  refused  to  comply,  Philotis  advised 
them  to  send  all  their  female  slaves  disgnuwd 
in  matron's  clothes,  and  she  offered  to  march 
herself  at  the  head.  Her  advice  was  followed, 
and  when  the  Fidenates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philotis  lighted  a  torch  as  a  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  successful ;  the  Fidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
dress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  PkU.  in  Ram, — 
Van^  d€L.L.  b.—Ovid.  de  Art.  Am.  3. 

pHnoxfiims,  I.  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  Cilicia  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces. 11.  A  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

jnven  to  Pelopidas  as  an  hostage. IIL  A 

dithyrambic  poet  of  Cythera,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Dionysins,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  for  some 


time,  till  he  offended  him  b^  sedncingone  of  his 
female  singers.  During  his  confinement,  Phi- 
loxenns  composed  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
Cyclops,  in  which  he  had  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  name  or 
Galatasa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses. 
The  tyrant,  who  was  fond  of  writing  poetry 
and  of  being  applauded,  removed  Philoxenas 
ft-om  his  dungeon,  but  the  poet  refused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  unworthy  d 
himself,  and  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dionysins,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  the 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  at  a 
feast  about  some  verses  which  Dionysius  had 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  courtiers  had  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause,  Philoxenos 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
surrounded  the  tyrant's  table  to  take  him  back 
to  the  quarries.  Dionysius  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  his  firmness,  and  im- 
mediately forgave  him.  Philoxenus  died  at 
Ephesus,  about  380  years  before  Christ  PluL 
—-IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  to  have  the 
neck  of  a  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  taste  of 
his  aliments  longer,  and  with  more  pleasupe. 
Arid.  eth.  3. 

Phleoon,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
of  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-men.  Ue  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  lon^-lived,  on  wonder- 
ful things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Si- 
cily, sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  places  in  Rome,  three 
books  of  fasti,  die.  Or  these  some  fragments 
remain.  His  style  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wrote 
without  judgment  or  precision.  His  works  have 
been  edited  by  Meursius,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1G20. 

PnoauDBs,  a  Qreek  poet  and  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  about  540  years  before  the  Christian 
eral  The  poetical  piece  now  extant,  called  vov- 
itrtKov^  and  attributed  to  him,  is  not  of  his  com- 
position, but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  or  Adrian. 

PnoaoN^  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Plato  and  of  Xenocrates, 
and  as  soon  as  be  appeared  amon^  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
{prudence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
ic good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
checked  the  violent  and  inconsiderate  measures 
of  Demosthenes;  and  when  the  Athenians  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  against  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  that  war  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  victory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Eubcea,  Phocion  stopped  his  progress, 
and  soon  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  45  times  appointed  governor  of 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pass- 
ed upon  his  talents  as  a  minister  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  never  solicited,  that  high,  though 
dangerous  office.  In  his  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appear- 
ed barefooted  and  without  a  cloak ;  whence  one 
of  his  soldiers  had  occasion  to  observe,  when  he 
saw  him  dressed  more  warmly  than  usual  durmg 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
cloak  it  was  a  sign  of  the  most  inclement  wea- 
ther. Philip,  as  well  as  his  son  Alexander,  at* 
tempted  to  bribe  him,  but  to  no  pnrpooe;  and 
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Plioeioa  boasted  in  bdng  one  of  tin  poonBt  of 

the  AtheDians.  and  in  deserving  the  appellation 
dike  Good,  u  was  throofh  him  thai  Greece 
was  saved  from  an  impenoing  war,  and  he  ad- 
vised Alexander  rather  to  tarn  his  arms  against 
Persia  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  either  his  allies  or  his  subjects.  An- 
tipater,  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Boacedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  also 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  Athenian,  but 
with  the  same  success  as  his  royal  predecessor ; 
and  when  a  friend  had  observed  to  Phocion, 
that  if  be  could  so  refuse  the  generous  offers  of 
his  patrons,  yet  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calnfly  replied,  that  if  his  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maiotain*  themselves  as 
well  as  their  father  had  done :  but  if  they  be- 
haved otherwise,  he  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances  or  encourasie 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Piraeus  was  tak- 
en, Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safety  to  Polyperchon.  Polyi>erchon  sent  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drink  the  fatal  poison.  He  received 
the  indignities  of  the  people  with  uncommon 
composure ;  and  when  one  of  bis  friends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  nis  is  no  more 
than  what  I  expected;  this  treatment  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Athens  have  received  be- 
fore me.  He  died  about  318  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
ftioeral  by  order  of  the  uneratefni  Athenians, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a  womnn  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  in- 
violate, O  sacred  hearth,  the  precious  remains 
of  a  good  man^  till  a  betler  day  restores  them 
to  ike  manHvi/eiUs  of  their  forefaihers^  when 
Aiheru  shall  be  delivered  from  her  phrensy^  a'nd 
shall  be  m^ore  wise.  His  countenance  was  stem 
and  anpleasant,  but  he  never  behaved  with  se- 
verity, nis  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bukes gentle.  At  the  as^e  of  80  be  appeared  at 
the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  officer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  in  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
selves much  indebted.  His  merits  were  not 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  Athenians  repented  of 
their  ingratitude,  and  honoured  his  memory  by 
raising  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  his  gniUv  accusers.  Pint.  4^  C.  Nep.  in 
vitd.—Diod.  16. 

Phoots,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  dissolute  in 
his  manners,  and  unwonhy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
pfreat  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedemon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 
perance, and  frugality.  He  cruelly  revenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 

had  put  to  death.    PhU.  in  Phoc.  <p  Apoph. 

II.  A  son  of  Orjrntion,  who  led  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  into  Phocis.  He  cured  Aniiope, 
a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  of  insanitv,  and  married 
her,  and  bv  her  became  father  of  Panopeusand 
Crisus.    Pans.  3,  c.  4. 

PHOCTLmBs.     Vid.  PhocUides. 

Phosbidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  sent  by 

the  Epbori  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 

apinst  the  Thracians.    He  seized  the  citadel 

of  Thebes :  but  though  he  was  disgraced  and 
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banished  fhna  the  Jjutdmaaaomm.  wmy  lor 
this  perfidious  measure,  yet  his  ccHintrymen 
kept  possession  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C. 
377.    C.  Nep,  in  Pelop.'-Diod.  U,  Ac. 

Phcbnix,  son  of  Amjmtor,  king  of  Argos,  by 
Cleobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  to 
young  Achilles.  When  his  father  provcxi  faith- 
less to  his  wife,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cleobule,  jealois  of 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  son  Phoenix  lo  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  fiuher's 
mistress.  Phoenix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amyntor  discovered  his  inirigoes,  ne  drew  a 
curse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Amyntor  himself  pot  oat  the 
e^es  ofhis  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoked  him, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  of  his  Ather. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  pas- 
sion, and  Phoenix,  not  to  oecame  a  parricide, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleos,  king  of 
Phthia.  Peleus  carried  him  to  Chiroii,  who 
restored  him  to  his  ^e^ight,  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  government  of  naany  citie, 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Pnosnix,  with  others,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
brin^  to  the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  com- 
mission he  performed  with  success,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  he  returned  with  Pyrrbns,  and 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  hurried  at  JBon,  or, 
according  to  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  received  the 
name  of  Phoenix.  Strab.  9.^Homer.  iZ.  9,  ftc. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  762.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Phormio,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  whose  &.- 
rher's  name  was  Asopicus.  He  impoverished 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  some  time  after  paid 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  him 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  while 
be  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  un- 
becoming an  officer  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  than 
the  meanest  of  his  soldiers. II.  A  peripate- 
tic philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  gave  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officen#nd  a  mili- 
tary profession.  Th e  ph  ilosopher  was  himself 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  he  treated ;  upoQ 
which  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  wa.s  one  of  his 
auditors,  exclaimed  that  be  had  seen  many  dot- 
ing old  men,  but  never  one  worse  than  Phormta 

Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.  3. III.  A  disciple  of  Plato, 

chosen  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  government  and  theirjurispnidence. 

Phormis,  was  the  countryman  and  contem- 
porary of  Epicharmus,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  oC 
Gelon,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of 
Hiero.  His  comedies  also  appear  to  have  been 
mytholoBfical  parodies. 

PhorOnbus.     Vid.  Part  III. 

PhotInus,  an  eunuch,  who  was  prime  minis- 
ter to  Ptolemy,  \dn«  of  Egypt  When  Pompey 
fled  to  the  court  of  Piolemy,  after  the  battle  6f 
Pharsalia,  Photinus  advised  his  rnkster^ot  to 
receive  him,  b^t  to  put  him  to  death.  JuHot 
Ceesar  some  time  after  visited  Egypt,  and  Pho- 
tinus raised  seditions  against  him,  for  which  be 
was  put  to  death. 

Prottus,  son  of  Antonina,  who  betrayed  to 
Belisarins  his  wife's  debaucheries; 
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PHBAlnt  I.  a  king  of  P&rdua,  who  suc- 
ceeded Arsaces  the  3d,  called  also  Phriapatiiis. 
He  made  war  against  Antiochus,  king  ol  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  three  soccessive  baiiles. 
He  leAmanj  children  behind  him ;  but  as  they 
were  all  too  yoang,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
ihe  throne,  he  appointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence he  had  often  been  a  spectator.    Justin. 

41,  c.  5. The   3d,  succeeded    his  father 

Mithridates,  as  king  of  Parthia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Serbians,  whom  he  called  to  his 
assistance  agamst  Antiochus,  king  of  .Syria, 
and  whom  be  refused  to  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  late,  ae  was  murdered  by 
some  Qreek  mercenaries,  who  had  been  once 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  his  army, 
B.  C.  129.  JusHn.  43,  c.  l.^PkU.  in  Pomp. 
—The  3d,  succeeded  his  father  Pacoros  on 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  the  son  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Soon  afler  he  in- 
vaaed  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  iU  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father  < 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  return  in 
Parthia.  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Orodes 

and    Mithridates.     Justin, The  4th,  was 

nominated  king  of  Parthia  by  his  father  Orodes, 
whom  be  soon  after  murdered,  as  also  bis  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  against  M.  Antony 
with  great  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  aAer  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  he  soon 
refined  his  power,and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridates.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
I^hraates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
hLs  cause  and  gain  the  fiivonrs  of  his  powerful 
judee.  He  was  successful  in  his  embassy :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
sus  and  Antony,  and  gave  op  his  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
were  performed.  Some  suppose  that  Phraates 
delivered  his  children  into  tne  hands  of  Augus- 
tus to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
-with  greater  security,  as  he  knew  his  subjects 
woald  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  nnj  one  of 
bis  family  inclined  to  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  time,  they  scorned  to 
support  the  interest  of  any  usurper  wh(}  was  not 
of  the  royal  bouse  of  the  Arsacidae.  He  was, 
however,  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  placed  her  son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Vol.  Mux.  7,  c.  e.-^Justin,  42, 
c.  b^-^Diod,  Cos.  51,  &c— P/fi<.  vn  Anton.  &c. 
—  TacU.  AwfL  S,  c2&. 

PmuATTCEs,  a  son  of  Phraates  4th.  He,  with 
bis  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  His  rekn  was 
short,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  cruelty,  avarice,  and  oppression. 

Phraortbs  succeeded  his  fother  Deioces  on 
ihe  throne  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Assvrians,  after  a  reign  of  23 
years,  B.  C.  636.  His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
turn.    It  18  supposed  that  the  Arphazad  men- 


tioned in  Judith  in  Phiaortes.  Pams^-^BBreM^ 
1,  c.  103. 

PuRAsTcLEs,  a  nephew  of  Themistriee, 
whose  daughter  Nicomacha  he  married.  PkA. 
in  T%em. 

Phaonima,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of 
Crete.  She  was  delivered  to  a  servant  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  second  wife.  The  servant 
was  unwilling  to  murder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  down  into  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  took  her  out  again  unhurt  Phronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  of  the  concubines 
of  Polymnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene.  Herodot.  4. 
c.  154. 

Phryne,  I.  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  ^S8  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistress  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Vid.  Praxiteles,  This 
was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that 
Apelles  painted  his  Venus  Anadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryne  on  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  rich 
by  the  liberalitv  of  her  lovers,  that  she  offered 
to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this  inscrii>- 
tion  was  placed  on  the  walls :  Alexander  diruit 
sed  meretrix  Phryne  refscit.  This  was  refna- 
ed.  Plin.  34,  c.  8. II.  There  was  also  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  was  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
condemned,.she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which  so 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediately 
acquitted.     Quinltl.  2,  c.  15. 

PhrynichOs,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  disciple 
of  Thespis.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  thougn 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individuaUy  so 
fiued  and  prepared,  as  to  re(]uire  nothing  but  a 
ma.ster  hand  to  unite  them  mto  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  presented  in 
its  solemn  tone  and  lofty  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  poetry ;  the  regular  narrative  and  mi- 
metic cnaracterof  the  Thespian  chorus  furnish- 
ed the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belong  the  chief  merit  of  Ibis 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  pieces  in  the  grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice altogether  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastns, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly incident  and  mortal  personages  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  also  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  m  the  formation 
of  bis  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  prima- 
ry suggestions  of  tragedy;  as  in  his  Margrites 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nicbus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  and  pnb- 
Ushed  by  the  care  of  Pisistratus.  Such  an  event 
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iraold  Dainnlly  ftttraci  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  lo  the  study  of  this  mighty  mas- 
ter j  ajid  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  his  ut^ftmt 
•rcffot,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike 


and  01 


L  operate  upon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 

finioos,  as  that  of  Phrvnichus  must  hare  heen. 
t  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chro- 
nological connexion— the  fin^tedition  of  Homer, 
«nd  the  birth  of  tragedy,  properly  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the  Di- 
ihy  ramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  the  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
recent  events  supplied.  Phrynichus  combined 
these  several  materials  together,  and  so  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thespian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
trageay  dawn  upon  us.  These  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  Icmger  a  set  of  di»- 
jointed,  rambling  episodes  of  humorous  legend, 
separated  by  the  wild  dance  and  nots^r^mg  of 
a  satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  ofse- 
rions  narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a 
chorus  composed  of  persona^^es  involved  in  the 
story ;  all  relatmg  to  one  subject  and  all  lending 
to  one  result  Tius  recitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alterations  in  tone  and  composition, 
the  actor  and  the  choristers  must  have  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  The  performers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs, but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  goaUskin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportive^ 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business 
or  deep  affliction,  and  a  ^rb  befitting  the  rank 
and  state  of  several  individuals  employed  in 
the  piece.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  introduced.  For  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  times,  when  the  increased  n amber  of  act- 
ors rendered  such  a  contrivance  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
sonages, for  Phrynichus  is  stated  to  have  first 
brought  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooneries  and 
rude  imitations  of  the  Satyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
her  perfect,  form.  For  mighty  as  had  been  the 
stride  towards  the  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  was  still  many  an  excrescence  to  to  re- 
moved ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up ;  many  a 
ragged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  man- 
agement of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  some 
naked  incident,  mythologic  or  historical,  on 
which  the  chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recit»]  in 
a  connected  but  desultory  succession.  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot; 
no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe ; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural 
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interest  of  the  tale,  and  woric  up  the  feeliii0^  of 
the  audience  into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity. 
The  odes  of  the  chorus  were  sweet  and  benvti- 
ful  i  the  dances  scientific  and  dexterously  giwn : 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  Thej 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  iningnificance.  Nay,  not 
unfrequentty,  whilst  the  actor  appeared  in  m 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  consiemalioQ,  the 
chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chaniings, 
and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the 
part  of  a  speechless  ima^.  fai  short,  the  drama 
of  Phr]rnichus  was  a  senoos  opera  of  lyric  aoog 
and  skilful  dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phry- 
nichus as  an  invenUrr ;  but  since  the  poet  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  Ibnj 
years;  and  since  for  more  than  twenty  of  those 
years  he  had  in  iEschylus  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  his  own  experience  and  the  improve- 
ments of  such  an  opponent  would  give  to  the 
later  plays  of  Phrynichus  a  character,  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  unaided  attempts  were  so  deficient.  The 
Capbwre  of  MUetna.  which  he  composed  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  his  own  first  iqipearaaoe 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first  vic- 
tory of  JEschylus,  was,  to  judge  from  its  efiects, 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Eighteen 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  lor  his 
Choragns  Themistocles,  with  the  PAonnifte,  a 
play  perhaps  little  inferior  in  dramatic  excel- 
lence and  arrangement  to  the  Perut^  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  ^schylus  produced  on 
the  same  subject  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  mea- 
dow or  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee ;  the  poet,  whose  dramas  were  by  the  same 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  of  singular  beau- 
ty ;  the  poet,  who  so  long  and  sometimes  so  soo- 
cessfully  competed  with  an  iElschylus— must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  ordinary  com- 
poser ;  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  stodioosly 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  to  the 
powers  of  Phrynichus.  Still  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  tracing  the  invefitwt  improvers  of  trag- 
edy, that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitation  of  others,  but  b^  the  produe- 
tions  of  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity  ana  talent 
In  this  view,  those  claims  must  almost  entirely 
be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  poetry  il 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  of  Satyric  gayety  into  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thenceforth 
peculiarly  styled  traf(edf.  In  all  succeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  iEschylus. 

Phrtnis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
nsea  at  Athens.  He  added  two  strings  to  the 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
liy  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  43S.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  cook  at  the  house  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily. 

Phta.     Vid  PisistnOiis, 

Phtllos,  a  general  of  Phocis,  dnriog  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war  agafaist  the  Thmns. 
He  had  assumed  the  comnnnd  after  the  death 
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of  h»  brathen,  PhtkniMliui  and  Onomarehiu. 
He  is  called  by  some  Phayllns.    Vid  Pkoeis. 

PHTacoN,  a  somame  of  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, finom  (^««ni  Mnltr).    Aiktn.  3,  c  S3. 

Phtton,  a  general  €€  the  people  of  Rhegimn 
against  Dionysios,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
vas  taken  by  the  enemy  and  tortured,  B.  C. 
ISn^  and  his  son  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
DUd^li. 

PiA.  or  PiALu,  festivals  instituted  in  honour 
of  Adrian  by  the  emperor  Antoninus.  They 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year 
of  the  Olympiads. 

PicTjs.    m  Part  I. 

PicroR,  Fabeds,  a  consul,  under  whom  silver 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  XT.  C.  486. 

PindIrus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes. 
He  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
to  the  study  of  music  and  poetjry,  and  he  was 
tauf  ht  how  to  compose  verses  with  elenmce 
ana  simplicity  by  My  rtis  and  Corinna.  When 
be  was  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  h(xiey- 
combs  as  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  This  was 
nniversally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  Ai- 
ture  greatness  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  entitled  to  notice  when  he  had  conquer- 
ed Myrtis  in  a  musical  contest.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  successful  against  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  ne  was  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudged  rather  to  the 
crharms  of  her  person,  than  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tion. In  tbrpnblic  assemblies  of  Greece,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
was  rewarded  with  the  prize  in  preference  to 
every  other  competitor ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Olympia  were  the  subject  of  his  composi- 
tions, the  poet  was  conrteid  by  statesmen  and 
princes.  His  hymns  and  pecans  were  repeated 
Deibre  the  most  crowded  assemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  \  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-ofier- 
ings  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
This  was  not  the  only  public  honour  which  he 
received ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
statue  was  erectea  at  Thebes.  In  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  by  the  geographer  PausaniasL  The 
honours  which  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive 
were  also  shared  by  his  posterity ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  one  or  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
a  portion  of  the  vicUm  which  had  been  ofiered  in 
sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the 
poet  Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Thebans  showed  regard  for  his  memory,  and 
the  Spartans  spared  the  bouse  which  the  prince 
of  lyrics  had  inhabited  when  they  destroyed  the 
houses  and  the  walls  of  Theb^.  The  same 
respect  was  also  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
is  said  that  Pindar  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86,  B.  C.  435.  The  greatest  part  of  his  works 
have  perished.  He  had  written  some  b3rmns  to 
the  gods,  poems  in  honour  of  Apollo,  dithy  ram- 
bles to  Bacchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian.  Pythian,  and 
Nemean  games.    Of  all  these,  tne'odes  are  the 


only  compositions  extant,  admired  for  sublimity 
of  sentimmts,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificence  of  style,  boldness  of  meta- 
phors, harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance  cf 
diction.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  afieeta- 
tion  in  composing  an  ode  from  which  the  letter 
S  was  exdaded.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Gouingen,  1773 ;  of 
Glasigow,  13mo.  1774;  and  of  Schmidius,  4to. 
Wittd>erg,  1616.  ASkgn.—(^inlU.  10,  c.  l.~ 
SbriU,  4,  od.  ^—jElian.  V.  B.  S.-^Paus.  1,  c, 
8,  1.  9,  c.  33.— Ffl/.  Max.  9,  c  V^—PhU,  in 
Alex,^Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PisANDER,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  abolished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
aristocratical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  He  was  killed  in  a  naval  battle  by 
Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  near  Cnidus,  in 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galleys,  B.  C.  394. 
Diodj'^^lL  KyofX  of  Rhodes^  who  composed 
a  poem  called  BtracUa^  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  labours  and  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  repre- 
sented his  hero  armed  with  a  club.  Paus,  8, 
c.aSL 

PisBus,  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  960  years 
before  the  fotmdation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  96. 

PisD,  a  native  of  Thespis,  who  gained  un- 
common influence  among  the  Thebans.  and 
behaved  with  great  courage  in  defence  ot  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespiae. 

PisistrItids,  the  descendants  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athens.     Vid.  Pisistratnu. 

PunsntATus,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  early  d»tinguishea  himself  bv  ms 
valour  in  the  field,  and  bv  his  address  ana  elo- 
quence at  home.  After  ne  had  rendered  him- 
self the  favourite  of  the  populace  b^  his  libe- 
rality, and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had 
fougnt  their  battles,  particularly  near  Salamib, 
he  resolved  to  make  himselr  master  of  his 
country.  Every  thing  seemed  favourable  to  bis 
views;  but  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
headof  afiairs,  and  who  had  lately  instituted  his 
celebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artflil  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisistratus  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  relation,  Solon,  but 
he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  In  returning  from  his 
countTY-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  after  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  populace,  deplored  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  accused  his  enemies  of  attempts  upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  people, 
the  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  ofthe 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  50  men 
iVom  the  populace  to  defend  his  person  in  fti> 
ture  from  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enemies.  The  unsuspecting  people  unanimous- 
ly gnuiled  his  request,  though  Solon  opposed  it 
wifii  an  his  influence ;  and  Pisistratus  had  no 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  attachment  be  could  rely,  than  he  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity, yet,  thonj^h  the  tyrant  was  popular,  two  of 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  conspired 
together  a^inst  him, and  by  their  means  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city.  His  house  and 
all  hiseffects  were  exposed  to  sale,  jbut  there  was 
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found  in  Athens  only  one  man  who  would  bny 
them.  The  priTate  dissentions  of  the  friends  Of 
libertyprovea  fayoarable  u>  the  expelled  tyrant; 
and  Megacles,  who  was  jealous  of  Lycargos, 
secretly  proposed  to  restore  Pisistratus  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  in  Athens,  if  he  would 
marry  his'daughter.  Pisistratus  consented,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  expel  Lycursus,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish himself.  By  means  of  a  woman  called 
Phya,  whose  shape  was  tall,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commanding,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  himself  adherents  even 
among  his  enemies.  Phya  was  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  showing 
herseu  subservient  to  the  artifice  of  Pisutratus, 
she  was  announced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  Athens,  who  was 
come  down  from  heaven  to  re-establish  her  &- 
▼ourite  Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Some  time  after, 
when  he  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
he  found  that  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  in- 
fluence, the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
father-in-law.  Eie  fled  from  Atheos,  where  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  his  oower,  and  retired 
to  EubcMuTEleven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
ftrom  his  obscure  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  he  was  a  third  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign. He  died  about  597  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovereign 
power  at  Athens  for  33  years,  including  the 

2 ears  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeed 
y  his  son  Hipparchus.  Pisistratus  claims  our 
admiration  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moderation.  He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  wheo  he 
had  one  day  been  virulently  accused  of  murder, 
rather  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  he  went  to 
the  areopagus,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians that  the  accusation  of  his  enemies  were 
groandless,  and  that  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
11  is'  to  his  labours  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  he 
was  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  who  intro- 
'^duced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.  He  also  established  a  public 
library  at  AtheiLs,  and  the  valuable  books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratos,  who  had  received  the 
name  of  PisistraHda,  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  bat  the  flames  of  lib- 
erty were  too  poweffol  to  be  extinguished.  The 
Pisistratidae  governed  with  great  moderation, 
yet  the  name  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  insup- 
portable to  the  Athenians.  Two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  called  Harmodius 
ana  Aristogiton,  con«>pired  against  them,  and 
Hipparchus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. This  murder  was  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any  advantages;  and  though  the 
two  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  have  been 
celebrated  through  every  age  for  their  patriot- 
ism, were  supported  by  the  people,  yet  Hippias 
quelled  the  tnmuit  by  his  uncc^mon  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  for  a  while  preserved  that 
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peace  in  Athens  which  his  father  had  uT^o 
been  unable  to  command.  This  was  noi  io^g 
to  continue.  Hippias  was  at  last  expelled  uy 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Athenians  and  otibeu 
allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  left  Attica  when 
he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  power 
and  independence.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  PisistralidiB,  the  Athenians  becanw  more 
than  commonly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
often  sacrificed  the  most  powerful  of  ihar  citi- 
zens, apprehensive  of  the  infloeace  pop- 
ularity, and  a  well-directed  liberality,  might 
gain  among  a  fickle  and  unaetiled  popolace. 
The  Pisistratids  were  banished  from  Athens 
about  18  years  after  the  death  of  Pisistraois,  B. 
C.  510.  jElian.  V.  H.  13,  c.  14.— />aw.  7,  c 
^-^Herodat.  1, c.  59,  L  6,  c.  103.— C^  dein^ 

3.— Fo^  Max.  1,  c.  3. IL  A  son  of  Nestor. 

ApoUod.—'-^llL  A  king  of  Orchomenos,  who 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cmelcy  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  and 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  puMic  as- 
sembly, by  hiding  each  a  piece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people,  of  which  he  was  a  great  &voarile.  PimL 
in  Par. ^IV.  A  Theban  attached  to  the  Bo- 
man  interest,  while  the  consul  Flaminios  was 


was  a  branch  of  the  Calpnmians,  descended 
from  Calpus,  the  son  of  riuma.  Before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  lamilr  had 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  had  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories in  the  difierent  provinces  of  the  R^w^i^ 
empire.    Of  this  family,  the  most  ftunons  were, 

1.  Lucius  Calpumius,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  ChrisL  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured  him 
the  surname  of  JFVii^i,  and  he  gained  the  great- 
est honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  a*»i»«JiMin^ 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Sicily,  and  rewarded  his  son,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  valour  during  the  war,  w^ 
a  crown  of  gold  which  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harangaes,which 
were  lost  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  His  style  was 
obscure  and  inele^t.— IL  Caius,  a  Bomaa 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  6Sn,  who  supported  the  con- 
sular dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  damonrs  of  the  people.  He  made  a 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  generally  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  cfaica  magistrales. 
^III.  Cneius,  another  consul  under  Augus- 
tus. He  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Tiberius, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  hia  cruelty. 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoneid  Germani- 
cos,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shunned  and 
despised  by  his  friends,  he  destroyed  himself, 

A.  D.  90. ^TV.  Lucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 

cuvsed  of  having  uttered  seditious  words  against 
the  emperor  TiberiuH.  He  was  condemns,  but 
a  natural  death  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
execntiooer.— y.  Lucius,  a  povemor  of  Rome 
for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  disdtarged 
with  the  greatest  justice  and  credit  Some, 
however,  say  that  Tiberius  made  him  governor 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  drinkini! 
with  him  anight  and  two  days^or  two  days  and 
two  nights  according  to  PUny.    HioFaoe  dedi- 
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«Bl^  Ids  pom  i»  Mie  PMiiUA  to  his  two  soo& 
*    '  iiatipipiishea 


i  paitiality  fbr  literature  liad  di 
them  among  tbie  rest  of  the  BomaDS,  and  who 
were  fond  of  cnltiTatiDg  poetir  in  their  leisure 

hours.    PImi,  in  Cas.^PU%.  18,  c  3. VF. 

Cneins,  a  fiietious  and  turbnientyouth.  whooon- 
spired  agaiiist  his  country  with  Catiline.  .  He 

was  among  the  friends  of  Julius  Caesar. 

VII.  Caius,  a  Roman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  had  rendered  himself  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  his  privaie  as  well  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  generosi^rof  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
pleasure  with  the  voluptuous,  and  his  aosterity 
with  the  grave  and  the  reserved.  He  had  been 
marked  by  aome  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
freedman.  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
aoon  cor  him  off.  with  all  nis  partisans.  He 
refused  to  court  the  afiectionsoi  the  people  and 
of  the  armv,  when  the  whole  had  been  made 
puMic;  and,  instead  of  taking  proper  measures 
tor  his  preservation,  either  by  proclaiming  him- 
self emperor,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to 
death.— ^YUI.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  emperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  Var 
Jerian,  but  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  a 
few  weeks  after,  A.  D.  961,  by  Valens,  Ac. 

JJv. — Siiehn,~Cic,  de  ofic  Ac-^PUU,  in  Cos, 

Ac IX.  One  of  the  30  tyrants  appointed 

over  Athens  by  Lvsander. 

PiTBdLioN,  an  msignificant  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  minted  Oreek  and  Latin  in  his  compo- 
sitions. He  wrote  some  epigrams  against  J. 
Cesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicule  of 
Homoe  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
a^le.  AMtfra.  de  d.  Rk,^Bdrtt$,  I,  sat  lO^  v. 
91.— iliiresfr.  S,  sat  ft 

PrrrAcm,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  (^  the  seven  wise  men  of  Ore6ce.  His 
iather^i  name  was  Cvrradius.  With  the  assisr- 
ance  of  the  sons  or  Aleasus,  he  delivered  his 
ooontry  from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Me- 
lanehms;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
waged  against  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  countrymen,  and  challenged  to  single 
combat  PhrynoB,  the  enemy's  general.  Pittacus 
had  reoonrse  to  aitilice.  and  entangled  his  ad- 
versary in  a  net,  which  ne  had  concealed  under 
his  shield,  and  easily  despatohed  him.  He  was 
amply  rewarded  for  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
trjnoiett,  sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap- 
polBled  him  governor  of  their  city  with  unlimit- 
ed antbority.  In  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence,  and  after 
he  had  governed  his  fellow-citixens  with  the 
strictest  justice,  and  after  he  had  established 
and  enlbrced  the  most  salutary  laws,  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  sovereign  powerafter  he  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tues and  innocence  of  private  life  were  incom- 
piHible  with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reign. His  diatnterestedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mityteneans  wished  to 
reward  his  puUic  services  by  presenting  him 
with  an  immense  tract  of*  territory,  he  reftised 
to  accept  more  land  than  what  shioiild  be  eoo-> 
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tained  within  the  dJstanoe  to  which  ha  covld 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  8Qd  year  of 
his  age,  about  670  years  before  Christ,  after  he 
had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  liters- 
ry  ease  and  peaceful  retirement.  Bfony  of  his 
maxims  wereinscribed  on  the  walls  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  show  the  world  how  gn«t 
an  o|>inion  the  Mityleneans  entertained  of  his 
abilities  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  eveiy  fault  committed  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deserved  double  punish- 
ment. The  titles  of  some  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  Taws  in  prose  ad- 
dressed to  nis  countrymen,  epistles,  and  moral 
precepts  called  adomma,  Diog. — AriatoL  iV 
liL—PUti.  im  nrmp.— PiMu.  10,  e.  ^.^jBium. 
H.  F.3,&c— Fal.3fiKr.6,  c.6. 

PLAani,  a  daughter  of  Theodosins  the 
Qreat,  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  al^ 
terwards  Constantins,  ot  whom  she  haol  Valrn* 
tinian  the  third.    She  died  A.  D.  449. 

Pi<ANciNA,  a  woman  celebrated  for  her  in- 
trigues and  her  crimes,  who  married  Piso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ger- 
manicus.  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  means  of  the  empeiess  Li  via, 
or  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  emperor 
for  her  person.  Subservient  m  every  thing  to 
the  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  her  instigation,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippiaa.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to  death,  A.  D. 
33.     TdcU.  Aiiai,  6,  c.  96,  ftc. 

Plancos,  L  Munaitos,  I.  a  Roman,  who 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  bf  his  follies  and 
his  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul^  and 
had  presided  over  a  province  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  but  he  forgot  all  his  dignity,  and  be* 
came  one  of  the  most  servile  flatlerera  of  Cleo> 
patra  and  Antony.  At  the  court  of  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  in  Alexandria,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and,  in 
eomejv,  he  personated  Olancus,  and  painted 
his  body  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  ajpu|Hie 
stage  quite  naked,  onlv  with  a  crown  oTgreen 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  of  a  large  sea  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  public  derision,  and  when  An- 
tony had  joined  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  oen- 
sunnghim  for  his  xmbeooming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octevius,  who  received  him  with 
great  mark^offriendship  and  attention.  It  was 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  conferred  on  his 
friend  Octevius,  as  expressive  of  the  dignity 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatoess  of  hvs 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi- 
cated 1  od.7to  him;  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  honour,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  written  to  Cicero.  He 
founded  a  town  hi  Gaul,  which  he  called  Lug- 

dunum.    PM,  m  Anton, II.  A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  him  from  death,  but 
he  reftised  it  rather  than  expose  their  persons 
to  danger. 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 

son  of  Ariston  and  Parectonia.    His  original 

name  was  Aristocles,  and  he  received  that  of 

Plato  from  the  largeness  of  his  shoulders.    At 
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oApring  of  a  aoblo,  iaoBtrioat,  wd  opoknt 
fluBilT,  PlflU>  waaedacaicd  with  care,  his  body 
was  fomed  and  iBTicoraccd  with  grniiiaatie  ex- 
ercises, and  his SMndwas cahiTated and cnlightr 
aied  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  of  geonetry, 
from  which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judg- 
ment and  warmth  of  imagination,  Which  have 
stamped  his  character  as  the  most  sobtMe  and 
flowery  writer  of  antiijaity.  He  Hint  began  Yuu 
literary  career  by  writmg  poems  and  tragedies ; 
tmt  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  his  own  prodao- 
tioDS,  when,  at  the  age  of  90,  he  was  introdaced 
into  the  presence  of  Bocrato,  and  when  he  was 
enabled  to  compare  and  examine,  with  critical 
aecoracT,  the  merit  of  his  compositions  with 
Aose  of  his  poetical  predecessors.  Daring  eight 
years  he  continned  to  be  one  of  the  jmpils  of 
Socrates ;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  from 
Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over  Qreece.  He 
Tisited  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Blis,  where  he 
met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  his  fellow- 
discipleSy  whom  the  violent  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Bfagna  Onecia,  attracted  by  the 
iUne  of  the  Frthagorean  philosophy,  and  1^  the 
learmne^  abilities,  and  reputation,  of  its  profes- 
sors, PhilolaiB,  Archytas,  and  Earytns.  He 
afterwards  passed  into  Sicilj^  and  examined  the 
eniptions  ud  fires  of  the  vofeano  of  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodoras  flonrished.  and  where  he 
knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy and  metempCTchosis  had  been  fostered 
and  cherished,  when  he  had  finished  \kis  tra- 
vels, Plato  retired  to  the  ctovcs  of  Academns, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  his  lec^ 
tares  were  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noUe,  and  iUastrioos  pupils :  and  the  philo- 
sopher, uf  refnsing  to  have  a  share  in  the  ad- 
mmtttration  of  aifairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
fiunous  and  his  school  more  frequented.  Dar- 
ing forty  yean  he  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
academy,  and  there  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
instmction  of  his  pupils,  and  composed  those 
dialsgaes  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
every  age  and  coantry.  Hisi  studies,  however, 
were  interrupted  for  a  while,  whilst  be  obeyed 
the  pcessinr  ealis  and  invitations  of  Dionynus, 
end  whilst  he  prrsoaded  the  tyrant  to  become  a 
man,  the  ikther  of  his  people,  and  the  friend  of 
libeny.  FSd.  DianymaiA.  In  his  dress  the 
philosopher  was  not  'ostentatioiB,  his  manners 
were  elegant,  but  modest,  simple,  without  a^c- 
ta{^on ;  and  tne  great  honours  wnich  his  leam- 
int:  deserved  were  not  paid  to  his  appearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  eames,  Plato 
resided  in  a  fhmily  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him.  He  told  them  his  name  was  Plato,  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pursued 
at'Athens:  and  when  he  returned  home,  attend- 
ed bv  the  family  which  had  so  kindly  entertain- 
ed him,  he  was  desired  to  show  them  the  great 
philosopher  whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise 
was  great  when  he  told  them  that  he  himself 
was  the  Plato  whom  they  wiriied  to  behold. 
In  his  diet  he  was  moderate,  and  indeed,  to  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  and 
to  the  Want  of  those  pleasures  which  enfeeble 
the  body  and  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed his  preservation  during  the  tremendoos 
FotileBee  which  raged  at  Athens  with  so  mueli 


ftiry  at  the  bfgianfaig  ofthel 
Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  inthe^lat  yeartf 
his  age,  aboei  9H  yean  before  the  Chrbiiaa 
era.  He  e^ired,  aooordiaa  lo  Cioera,  as  he 
was  writing.  The  worhe  of  PlsSo  are  nume- 
rous; they  are  all  written  ia  the  fenacf  adia- 
k)gne,  except  19  letters.  He  ma^  always  by 
the  mouth  of  othen;  and  lor  the  elegattocr  me- 
lody, and  sweetnett  of  his  enreasioiis^  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  appelladon  of  the  Athe- 
nian bee.  Cicero  had  such  an  esteem  lor  him, 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegric  be  exclaimed 
erraftmektrcmU  wuUo  emm  PmImm^  fiiMs  emm 
idi$  vera  senHrei  and  CtmatfliaB  said,  that 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  adivinity  speaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admired  and  commended  oy  the 
best  and  most  retfaied  critics  amonc  the  a»- 
cients,  has  not  escaped  the  ccnmire  of  eome  of 
the. modems;  and  the  philosopher  has  been 
teamed  who  suppoits  that  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  wurtd  »  a 
figure  cgnsiBting  of  19  pentaeons,  and  wha  to 
prove  the  metempByehosis  aaa  the  imaaoftaHy 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  bom  from 
the living,andthe  hving  from  the  dead,  la  his 
system  of  philosophy,  he  ibOowed  the  physics  of 
Heractitus,  ihe  metaphysical  opinions  or  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  morals  of  Socrates.  He  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  beings,  ooe  sell^- 
istent,  and  the  other  formed  by  the  hand  of  a 
pre-existent  creature,  god  and  man.  Tliewoili 
was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause,  finm  tbc 
rude  undigested  mass  of  matter  whieli  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  even  been 
animated  by  an  irregular  jviaetple  of  motioa. 
The  origin  of  evil  could  not  be  traced  under  the 

Soremment  of  a  deity,  withont  admittiBg  a  stidK 
om  intractability  and  wildnem  congenial  to 
matter ;  and  from  these,  oonseqnentlv,  coold  be 
demonstrated  the  deviations  from  ifie  laws  of 
nature,  and  from  theace  the  extravagant  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  men.  Vtom  materials 
like  these  were  formed  the  four  elensents,  and 
the  beantifttl  structure  of  the  heaveta  and  Che 
earth ;  and  into  the  active,  but  irratfonal  princi- 
ple of  matter,  the  divimty  iatoed  a  racienal 
souL  The  souls  of  meawerefiMroRd  from  the 
remainder  of  the  ratloaal  soul  of  tlie  world, 
which  had  previotisly  given  existence  to  the 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  supported  the  doctrine  ofideal  fbnas, 
and  the  pre-exhtence  of  the  human  mind,  which 
he  considered  as  emanations  of  the  Deity,  which 
can  never  remain  satisfied  with  objects  or  thiaes 
unwtyrthy  of  their  divine  original.  Men  comd 
perceive  with  their  corporeal  senses  the  tfpes 
of  immutable  things,  and  the  fluctualiagqiyeti 
of  the  material  worid :  but  the  sudden  diangei 
to  which  these  are  continnallf  obnoxloos,  ereaie 
innumerable  disorden,  and  hence  arises  decep- 
tion, and,  in  Khort,allthe  erranand  mtseriesof 
human  life.  Te^  m  whatever  sitnatioa  man 
mav  be,  he  h  still  an  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  recommend  himself  to  the  fhvonr  of  the 
pre^xistent  cause,  he  mnst  comply  wMi  the 
purposes  of  his  creation,  and  by  proper  caie 
and  diligence  he  can  recover  diose  nsmncnlaie 
powen  with  which  he  was  naturally  endowed. 
All  science  the  philosopher  nmde  to  consiit  ia 
reminiscence,  and  in  reosBingdieiiirtiRe!,  form, 
and  pfopofticns  of  thoee  ] 
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twIAwtMi  tbe  liBmftii~min4  bad  been 
Th»  poasions  were  divided  into 
two  dMMs;  the  fiist  conaisted  of  tbe  irascible 
imffMftBft.  waicb  originated  in  pride  or  resent- 
mcBL  and  w^ie  aeated  in  the  breast:  tbe  otber, 
founded  on  tbe  love  of  ideasare,  was  tbe  concn- 
jMacible  pa«t  of  tbe  soul,  seated  in  tbe  belly  and 
inferior  mrta  of  tbe  body.  Tbeae  di&rent 
orcleia  induced  tbe  phikMopber  to  compare  tbe 
soul  to  a  small  zepablic,  of  wbicb  tbe  reasoninff 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  tbe  bead, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  wbicb  tbe  senses 
were  its  guards,  and  servants.  By  tbe  irascible 
part  af  uie  soul  men  asserted  tbeir  dignity,  re- 
pelled iiqariea,  and  scorned  danger;  and  tbe 
concu^iscible  part  piavided  the  support  and  tbe 
necessities  of  tbe  body,  and,  wben  governed 
witb  propriety,  it  aave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
lice  was  proaucea  by  tbe  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  sjid  by  tbe  submission  of  tbe  passions ; 
and  prudence  arose  from  tbe  strengtb,  acute- 
ness,  and  ^rfectioa  of  tbe  soul,  witbout  wbicb 
mXk  otber  virtues  oMdd  not  exisL  Plato  was  tbe 
first  wbo  supported  Cbe  iaiaiortality  of  tbe  soul 
apon  arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
irottk  trutb  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
like  tbeae,  tbe  great  founder  of  Platonism  con- 
cluded, tbat  tbere  migbt  exist  in  tbe  world  a 
•community  of  men  wbose  passions  could  be  gov- 
erned witb  moderation,  and  who,  from  know-, 
tag  tbe  evils  and  miseries  wbicb  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  mij^bt  aspire  to^  excellence,  and  attain 
tbat  perfection  wbicb  can  be  derived  tcom  tbe 
proper  exercise  of  tbe  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  illustrate  tbis  more  fully,  the  pbuoso- 
pher  wrote  a  book,  well  known  by  tbe  name  of 
the  republic  of  rlato,  in  wbicb  he  explains, 
witb  aeuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  tbe 
rise  and  revolution  of  civil  society;  and  so  re- 
spected was  bis  opinions  as  a  legislator,  tba^iis 
scholars  were  emmciyed  in  regulating  tbe  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Elis^and  Cnidus,  at  tbe  desire 
of  those  states,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  good  and  impartial  government  to  tbe 
oonqveror  of  tbe  east  Tbe  best  editions  of 
Plato  are  those  of  Francof.  fol.  16Q2,  and  Bi- 
pont.  12  vols.  8vo.  178&  Plalo.  JDial,  &c.— 
Cic.  de  oMc,  1.  de  div^  1,  c.  36,  de  N.  D.  9,  c. 
19L  3\i5.  I.e.  17.-rPZ«i.  in  Sol.  &c— Seneca. 
ep,-^QuinUl.  10,  c  I,  SLC—JEUan.   F.   H.  2 

ind  4.— Pans.  1,  c  20.—Diog. n  A  Greek 

poet,  called  tbe  prince  of  tbe  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  &.  C.  445.  Some  fragments 
remain  of  bis  pieceii. 

Plautia  LsLwas enacted  by  M.  Plautius, 
the  tribune  A.  U.  C.  664.  It  required  every 
tribe  annually  to  choose  fiDteen  persons  of  their 
body  to  serve  as  judges,  makiag  the  honour 
common  to  all  the  three  ordersj  according  to  the 

Qudority  of  votes  in  every  tnbe. Another, 

called  also  Platia,  A.  XT.  C.  675.  It  punish^ 
with  the  inUrdiUia  ignis  et  aqua^  all  persons 
who  were  found  gnuty  of  attempts  upon  the 
state,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  such  as 
appeared  in  public  armed  witb  any  evil  design, 
or  such  as  forelbly  expelled  any  persoi^  from 
his  legal  possessions. 

PLAuniNTTB  FuLvnra,  an  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  his  seditious  be- 
haviour in  tbe  yeara  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
banishment,  Plautianus  formed  an  acguaint- 
ence  with  Sevems,  who  some  years  aiter  as- 


cended the  imperial  throne.  This  was  the  ba- 
ginning  of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  shared 
tbe  fiivoors  of  Sever  us  m  obscurity  as  well  as 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  much 
(K>wer  as  his  patron  at  Rome,  and  in  the  prov- 
mcesy  and  inaeed,  he  wanted  but  the  name  of 
emperor  to  be  h  is  eouaL  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  and  aestruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  empire,  and  be  enriched 
himself  with  the  possessions  of  those  who  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  triumph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater,  Plautianus  married  big 
favourito  daughter  rlautilla  to  Caracalla,  tbe 
son  of  the  emperor.  The  son  of  Severus  bad 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
PlautiUa  was  amiable  In  her  manners,  com- 
manding in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened  to 
puni^  her  haughty  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  PlautiUa 
reported  the  whole  to  her  father,  and,  to  sase 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla. 
Plautianus  conspired  again^  the  emperor  and 
bis  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  put  to  deaUi, 
and  PlautiUa  banished  to  tbe  island  of  Lipari^ 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  yean 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla, A.  D.  311.  PlauUUa  had  two  children, 
a  son,  wbo  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.    Di^m.  Cass, 

pLAUTira,  M.  Accios,  I.  a  comic  poet,  born 
at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  Fortime  proved  unldnl 
to  him,  and,  from  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  com- 
mercial line.  To  maintain  himself,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  ser- 
vant, an«^,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
com,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments 
to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this 
account  He  wrote  S5  comedies,  of  which  only 
90  are  extant  He  died  about  184  years  before 
the  Christian  era;  and  Varro.  nis  learned 
countryman,  wrote  this  stanza,  wnich  deserved 
to  be  engraved  on  bis  tomb: — 

Post^uam  morie  capku  est  Plamtus, 
Qmadia  Cifget,  scena  est  diseria  $ 
Deinde  rims^  htdus,J6cusquef  et  nmmeri 
Amawm  simui  ornnes  afOacrpmimmt. 

The  plays  ofPlautus  were  universally  esteemed 
at  Rome ;  and  Varro,  whose  judgaient  is  areat 
and  generally  decisive,  decmres,  that  if  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latja,  they  would 
speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus.    In  the  An- 

Cm  age,  however, when  tbe  Roman  language 
me  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  did  not  appear  firee  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
expressions  of  a  Terence,  was  censured  for  his 
negligence  in  versification,  his  low  wit  execrar 
ble  puns,  and  d  isgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever censured  as  to  lanpruage  or  sentiments, 
Plautus  continued  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 

S'  than  other  comic  writers  in  his  pictures,  the 
cidents  of  his  plays  were  more  varied,  the  ads 
more  interesting,  the  characters  more  truly  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural.    la 
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^  reign  of  the  emperor  Dioe1eCiaii,hi8  comedies 
were  £11  acted  oa  the  puUic  theatres  $  and  no 
greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  hia  abilities  as 
m  comic  wnier,  and  no  greater  censure  can  be 
paswd  upon  his  successors  in  dramatic  com^ 
•ition,  than  CD  obsenre,  that  for  SOOyearS)  with 
all  the  dtsadvantace  of  obsolete  language  and 
diction,  in  spite  ofthe  change  of  manners  and 
the  revolutions  of  government,  he  commanded 
and  received  that  applause  which  no  other 
writer  dared  to  dispute  with  him.  The  best 
editions  of  Plamus  are,  that  of  Qronovius,  8vo. 
JL  Bat  1664;  that  of  Barbou,  13mo.  in  3  vols. 
Paris,  1759;  that  of  Emesti,  S  vols.  8vo.  Ldps. 
1760;  and  that  of  Glasgow,  3  vols.  ISmo.  1763. 
Varro  apud  QiuiiUU.  10,  c  1.— Cu^.  tU  oju.  1, 
ftc^/7»  Oral,  3,  Ac.—HortU.  %  ep.  I,  v.  66, 
170.  de  an.  poet,  54  and  370.—- 4L  JElianns,  a 
hignpriest,  who  consecrated  thecapitol  in  the 
reijni  of  Vespasian.    DuciL  HiM.  4,  c.  53. 

PLiNnn  QscoHDOMf  (C.)  I.  sumamed  the  Elder , 
was  bom  at  Verona,  or  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
literature,  the  day  was  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  anairs  of  his  province,  and  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  study.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him;  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  books  valuable  for  their 
information,  and  from  them  he  immediately 
made  copious  extracts,  in  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  every  moment  lost  which  was  not 
dedicated  to  study,  and  from  these  reasons  he 
never  appeared  at  Rome  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  wa.^  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  hb 
nephew,  Plinv  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  with  a  walk ;  and  sternly  observ- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  better  advantage.  He  was  courted  and  ad- 
mired by  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  fiivours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  o&r  and  an  honest  sub- 
ject receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where 
ne  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  be  immediately  set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  from  the  coast  to 
avoid  tiie  danger,  might  have  deterred  another ; 
bat  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  bxcited  him  to  ad- 
rance  with  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
sel was  often  covered  with  ^^tones, and  ashes  that 
were  continually  thrown  up  bv  the  mountam, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants,  but  Phny  remained 
there  during  the  night,  the  better  to  observe  the 
noontain, which,  duriog  the  obscurity,  appeared 
to  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  soon  dis- 
torbed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  mcreaaed,  and,  at  last,  the  fire  approach- 
ed the  place  where  the  philosopher  made  his 
obaervalions.  Pliny  endeavoured  to  fly  before 
it,  but  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  his 
servants  he  was  unable  to  escape.  His  body  | 
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was  found  three  dsya  after,  1 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  1 
the  fleet  Thn  memonMe  ev«it 
ihe  79th  year  of  the  Chriatian  ermVnnd  the 
philoaopher  who  perished  try  the  emptaoos  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  some  ike  manyr 
of  nature.  He  was  then  in  the  56di  year  of 
his  age.  Ofthe  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant,  but  his  natural  history  m  37  books^ 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  yonager  mj^  fiill  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  naloie  itaelf.  It 
treats  ofthe  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  imbl  hail, 
minerals,  trees,  flowersy  and  plants^  besides  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  biid&  fishes,  and 
beasts;  a  geographiod  descriptkn  of  evciy  place 
on  the  pobe,  and  a  history  of  every  an  and 
science,  of  commerce  and  navigation,  with  their 
rise,  progress  and  several  improvemeolSL  He 
is  happy  in  bis  descriptions  as  a  natonlist,  he 
writes  with  ibree  and  eneigy ;  and  thon^maav 
of  hiif  ideas  and  conjectures  are  sosaetuneB  ill- 
founded,  yet  he  possesses  that  leoondily  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  which  are 
requisite  to  treat  a  sobjeeC  with  propriety,  and 
to  render  a  historv  of  natore  pleasing,  inicresi- 
ing,  and,  above  all,  instriictive.  His  style  pos- 
sesses not  the  graces  of  the  Aogustan  a^;  he 
has  neither  its  purity  and  elegance,  nor  jisaim- 
jAieitj ;  but  is  rather  cramped,  ooienre,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  He  had  written  160 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
various  authors  which  he  had  read ;  and  so 
great  was  the  opinion,  in  his  conienqMararies. 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  called 
Lartins  Latinus  oflered  to  buy  his  notes  and  ob- 
servations for  th^enormous  sun  of  aboot  3M9L 
English  money.  The  philosopher,  who  was 
himself  rich  and  independent,  reieded  tHe  ofier, 
and  his  compilations,  after  his  death,  came  into 
the  hands  ot  his  nephew  Pliny.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  are  that  of  Hsirduin,  3  toIs.  fol. 
Paris,  1733,  that  of  Frantaius,  10  vols.  8voi  I^ps. 
1778,  that  of  Brotier,  6  vols.  Idmo.  Paris»  1779. 
and  the  Variorum,  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  1778  to 
1789.     Theit.  Ann.  1.  c.  69,  L  13,  c.  90, 1.  15,  c 

53.— jWt».  ep.  Ac. n.  C.  Omcilius  Seeun- 

dus,  sumamed  tkeyommger,  was  son  of  !•.  Ow- 
cilius  by  the  sister  of  niny  the  elder.  He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  assnmed, 
and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  education  under 
Cluintilian,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at 
the  bar,  where  he  distinguished  himselr  so  much 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Taeitos  were 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  ag^ 
He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  objeet  of  gain 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators,  bat  he  rdfus- 
ed  fees  ftrom  the  rich  as  well  as  from  thepoorest 
of  his  clients,  and  declared  that  he  cheei  fully 
employed  himself  forthe protection  ofinnooenre, 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of 
i^ce.  He  published  many  of  his  baraagnes  and 
orations,  which  have  been  lost.  When  Trajan 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  pur^,  Pliny 
was  created  consul  by  the  emperor.  Thb  hoo- 
onr  the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  empire, 
he  pronounced  on  Trajan .  Some  time  after  be 
presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynta,  In  the  oflke, 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsul ;  and  by  his 
humanity  hna  philanthropy  the  snbjset  was 
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ft&A  fratt  Hm  burden  of  putial  taxes,  and  Oie 
perwcntwm  which  had  been  began  against  the 
Oluiatians  of  his  province  wasi  stopped,  when 
Pliny  solemDly  declared  to  the  emperor,  that  the 
fbllowets  of  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inoffensive 
sect  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pure  and  in- 
Bocent,  that  they  were  fiiee  from  aD  crimes,  and 
that  they  volmiiarily  bound  themselves,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  to  abcstain  from  vice  and  to 
relinqnish  every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  render^ 
himself  popular  in  luaprovince,  he  was  not  leas 
respected  at  Rome.  His  native  country  shared 
among  the  rest  his  unbounded  benevolence ;  and 
Ck>miim.  a  small  town  of  Insnbria,  which  gave 
bim  Urth,  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  the  valu- 
able and  choice  librarv  of  books  which  he  col- 
lected there.  He  made  his  preceptor  Gluintil- 
ias,  and  the  poet  Biartial,  obiects  of  his  benev- 
olence ;  and  when  the  daugfkter  of  the  former 
-was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
greatest  civility ;  and  while  he  observed  that  he 
vna  rich  in  the  possession  of  learning,  though 
poor  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  his  belov^daughter, 
60,000  sesterces,  about  3002.  I  would  m4,  con- 
tiDQed  he,  ke  so  moderaie  wert  Inoi  assundfrom 
^fom' modestly  andiisimtimsUimm,thaAthB  smatl- 
nets  of  tkejfrtmU  will  ftndgrUaeco^oHe,  He 
died  m  the  58d  ^ear  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
had  written  a  histoiy  of  his  own  times,  which 
is  lost  It  is  said  that  Tacitus  did  not  begin 
his  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade Ptiny  to  undertake  that  laborious  task : 
sBd,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  Tacitus  ac- 
knowledged himself  inferior  to  him  in  delinea- 
ting the  character  of  the  times.  Some  suppose, 
bm  &]8ely,  that  Plinv  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  universally  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Nepos.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
have  all  perished,  and  nothing  of  his  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  ten  books  of  letters,  which  he  him- 
self collected  and  prepared  for  the  public,  from 
a  numerous  and  respectable  correspondence. 
They  are  written  with  elegance  and  great  puri- 
ty ;  and  the  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
rabbility,  that  condescension  and  philanthropy, 
which  so  eminently  marked  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  are  esteemed  by  some 
e^aal  to«the  voluminous  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
his  panegyric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant ;  he  nas  used,  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  liberties  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 
of  the  courtier.  His  ideas  are  new  and  rdined, 
but  his  diction  is  distinguished  by  that  affectar 
tion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  besteditions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Oesner,  8vo.  L^  1770,  and  of  Lalleroand, 
ISmo.  Paris,  apnd  Barbou ;  and  of  the  Pane- 
gyric separate,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Variomm,  L.  Bat.  1669, 8vo. 
Plin.  ep.^Vossius. — SidoniMS. 

PusToiirAX,  and  pLnrrfVifix,  son  of  Pausa- 
nia&  was  general  of  the  Lacedssmonian  armies 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  banished 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  19  years,  and 
was  afterwards  recalled  by  order  c^the  oracle 
of  Delphi.  He  reigned  58  years.  He  had 
SQcceeaed  Plistarchus.     T%ue!fd. 

PurrntA,  Poimu.  a  Roman  lady,  who  mar- 
riad  Trajan  while  he  was  yet  a  private  man. 


She  entered  Rome  in  the  proeessioii  with  h^ 
husband  when  he  was  saluted  emperor,  and  di»* 
tinguished  herself  by  the  affidribty  of  her  be- 
haviour, her  humanity,  and  liberal  offices  to  the 
poor  and  friendless.  She  accompanied  Trajan 
m  the  east,  and  at  bis  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  the 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  emperess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  throne.    Dion, 

PLOTiNin,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lyoopo- 
lis  in  Egypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pi^l 
of  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  ana  after  he  bad 
profited  by  .all  the  instructions  of  his  learned 

{>receptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know* 
edge,  and  to  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  whlth  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the.  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  tne  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  wnere  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  was  frequented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  agfe,  and  quali^ ;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  left  all  their  possessions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  hint  as 
a  superior  being.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  emr 
peror  and  the  empteress  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  city  of  Campania,  and  to  ap- 
point the  philosopher  over  it,  that  there-he  might 
experimentally  know,  while  he  presided  over  a 
colony  of  philosophers,  the  validitv  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  This 
plan  was  not  executed  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo- 
sopher, at  last  became  helpless  and  infirm,  r^ 
turned  to  Campania,  where  the  liberally  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  yearof  his  age,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  that  he*  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  efforts  to  give  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the^phl- 
losopher,  we  discover  some  ridiculous  s&gu- 
larities.  Plotinus  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  be  observed,  that  to  see  a 
painting  of  himself  in  the  following  age  was 
oeneath  the  notice  of  an  enlightened  mind.  His 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Ws  pupil  Por- 

Shynr.  They  consist  of  64  dilferent  treatises, 
ivided  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity ;  and  the  reasonings  are  ab- 
struse, and  the  subject  metaphysical  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Picinns,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Plottos  CRfsPiivns,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelepnt,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace,  and  called  Arialogus. 

HortU.  1,  sat.  1,  v.  4. IL  Tucca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  was  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varius,  to 
review.the  iSneid  of  Viipl.  JX»ra<.I,  sat  5.t.  40. 
Plotakchitb,  a  native  of  Chaeronea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  family.^  His  father,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning 
and  virtues ;  and  his  grandfather,  called  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  as  conspicuous  for  his  elo- 

2uence  and  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.    Under 
Lmmonius,  a  reputable  teacher  at  Delphi,  PUi- 
tarch  was  made  acquainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics  -,  and  after  he  had  visited,  like 
a  philosopher  and  historian,  the  tefritories  of 
567 
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dyfl  iad  6re«0e,  he  retired  10  BonAi  wImtb  he 
Bfwiri  ft *<^H^  "^^  emperor Tra|«ii admir- 
ed hii  Mhtim,  end  hooonred  him  with  the 
odke  of  eooBoL  aed  eppoinied  him  goTemor  of 
niyiidUB.  After  the  death  of  his  imperial 
beneftelor,  Plniaieb  removed  fiom  Rome  to 
Chamea,  where  he  Ured  in  the  greatest  tran- 
qntlUty,  respeeted  by  his  fellow-citisens,  and 
niaed  to  ail  the  boaoon  whScb  his  natire  town 
eonld  bestow.    In  this  peaoefol  and  solitary  re- 

stody. 
and 


tveal  PlQlnrch  elosely  apfdied  himself  to  aci 
and  wrote  the  greatest  jpart  of  his  works, 
pmrtieukrly  his  lives.  He  died  in  an  advai 
age  at  ChRronea,  about  the  140th  year  of  the 
Christian  em.  Plntnrch  had  Are  children  hy 
his  wifii,  called  Timozena,  four  sons  and  one 
daMhler.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
died  when  yoong,  and  those  that  sunrired  were 
ealled  PlMarch  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honovr  to  his  Other's  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  aeeuaie  catalogue  or  his  writings. 
In  his  privass  and  pablie  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chsanmea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boUUy  assezted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, libaAy ;  hot  he  recommended  obedience 
andanboiiKiTe  deference  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
csasary  to  preserve  the  peace  ot  society.  He 
fllwaya  enrried  a  commonplace-book  with  him, 
and  preaerred  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
jimUooos  observations  feU  in  the  coarse  of  con- 
TenatioD.  Themostesteemedof  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illnstrioas  men.  He  writes  with 
preciskNi;  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pwe  nor  elejgant,  yet  there  is  energy  and  ani- 
-flsalion,  and  in  many  descriptions  he  is  inferior 
tb  no  historian,  in  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  ciromnstantial.  his  re- 
*  I  are  oRen  intndicions ;  and  when  ne  com- 


pares the  heroes  oi  Oreece  with  those  of  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  can' easily  remember  which 
aide  of  the  Adriatic  gave  the  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
hiswry;  and  were  a  man  of  tree  taste  and 
judgfliient  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
Araoi  destruction  of  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  he  would  perhaps  without  hesita- 
tion reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Francfort,  S  vols. 
fcL  1699;  that  of  Stephens, 6  vols.  8vo.  1573; 
the  Lives  by  Reiike,  19  vols.  8va  Lips.  1775: 
mad  the  Bioratia,  &c.  by  Wyttenbach.    PluL 

PLTiftaau,  a  festival  among  the  Ghreeks,  in 
lionoiir  of  Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
teoeived  firom  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the  name 
«f  Aglaoros.  The  word  seems  td  be  derived 
firom  vXvvtir,  tenofv,  because,  daring  the  solem- 
nitTi  they  andressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
nnd  waskftd  it  The  dav  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  unfor- 
tunate and  inausfiicioiii,  and  on  that  account  no 
person  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  temples, 
•s  they  were  puiposely  surrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrivai  at  Alcibiades  in  Athens  that  day 
was  deemed  very  tmfortunate;  but.  however. 
the  success  that  ever  after  attended  htm,  proved 
it  to  be  (Aherwise.  It  was  ^eustomaiy  at  thn 
fe«ival  to  bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs, 
which  taitimated  the  progress  of  civilization 
ABong  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs 
Justed  them  for  food  after  they  had  found  a  dis- 
MBsforaeorns.    iVOtu;. 


Poumooun^  «  qmm  of  Thwc^^jbniii 
to  Brutusafter  tne murder  of  Omaar.  Bkm  m- 
tired  from  her  kingdom  becanae 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PdLBMON,  L  a  youth  of  Athens,  soa  ofPhi- 
lostratus.  He  once,  when  i  '  ' 
the  school  of  Xenoci ates,  while  the  j 
was  giving  his  pupilsa  lecture  upon  the  4 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  academician,  and  the  Ibsea  of 
his  ailments,  that  from  that  moeaent  he  le- 
nounced  the  dissinaled  life  he  had  led,  and  ap- 
plied himself  totally  to  the  study  of  phiIoaa|dij. 
He  was  then  in  the  90th  yearof  lus  age,  and 
from  that  time  never  drank  any  other  liqpor  b«t 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenocratea  be 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  lus  refbraBAtiaa 
had  been  efiecied.  He  died  about  370  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Di^m.  m 
vtld.— £lbfal.3»Mi.3,  v.954.--Kei.  Mw.  6,  c. 

9. XL  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  nnde 

king  of  Pontus  by  Antony.  He  attewledkia  » 
tron  in  his  expedition  against  Parthin.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  inlolwpoar 
by  Augustus,  thoagh  he  had  fought  in  the  eanse 
of  Antony.  He  was  killed  some  time  afier  by 
the  barbarians  near  the  Palus  MfBotiai,  agaiast 
whom  he  had  made  war.  Stfmh. — Dimk. 
HI.  His  SOD,  of  the  same  name,  was  confinwd 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  eoperai^ 
and  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  also  added  to  his 

kingdom  by  Claudius. IV.  A  rheioridBn  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures, still  extant  He  was  master  to  Fersins, 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  in  the  an  of 

Nero. y.  A  sophik  of  Laodieea  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  thereijpof  Adriui.  He  wasofkenaent 
to  the  emperor  with  an  embassy  by  his  coonnj- 
men,  which  he  executed  with  great  sQceesB.  He 
was  greatly  ftivoured  by  Adrian,  ftrom  whom 
he  exacted  much  money.  In  the  66th  venr  of 
his  age  be  buried  himself  alive,  as  helaDonind 
withUiegouL  He  wrote  dedamatioos  in  Greek. 

PoLicu,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  witk  gtmtf 
kair,  (mXcof ),  contrary  to  the  praetide  of  all  other 
places.  Thevictimwas  a  bull,  but  when  it  hap- 
pened once  that  no  bull  could  he  found,  an  ox 
was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  Fnm 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  labouring  oxen  ^ 
deemed  lawful,  thc^i^  before  it  was 
qpon  as  a  ciq>ital  crime. 

PousnuTDs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  boia 
the  same  day  as  HippocUdes,  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  greatedt  intinmef •  They 
both  died   at  the  same  hoar.    DtU^^VmL 

PoLLBs,  a  Greek  po^  whose  writing  were 
so  obscure  and  aninteUigible  that  his  name  he- 
came  proverbiaL    Suidas, 

Poujo,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  conanl,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  distingniathed 
himself  as  much  by  his  eloquence  and  writingi 
as  by  his  exploits  m  the  field.  He  defeated  the 
Dalmatians,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  Amony 
against  Augustus.  He  patronised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virffl  and  Bmee,  who 
have  immortaliaed  him  in  their  writinga.  He 
was  the  tnt  who  raised  a  pablie  tibcaiy  at 
Rome.  In  his  library  were  placed  the  tfntner 
of  all  the  learned  bmu  of  every  age,  and  Yam 
was  the  only  perm  wko  was  hononRd  tiMN 
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„klilii^iM.  He  «ai  with  J.  CflBstr 
^riMslM  crosMd  tlM  Rubicon.  He  wasgreatly 
ctcgaitd  by  Aiifiistas  when  he  had  become 
.  one  of  h«  adherente  aller  the  rnin  of  Antony. 
P(AJo  wrote  some  tragedies,  orations,  and  a 
history,  which  was  dirided  into  17  books.  All 
these  compositions  are  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  writings  except  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  jwrson  in  whose  honoar  Virgil  has 
inscribed  his  fourth  eclogne,  PMiOy  as  a  recon- 
eihatioii  was  effected  between  Aagostos  and 
Antony  dnriog  his  consulship.  The  poet,  it  is 
supposed  by  some,'  makes  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  bom  about  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
bis  exeursipns  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions 
cf  approachhig  prosperity.  Paierc.  3,  c.  86.— 
MBffnL  9,  od.  1,  Sat,  10,  L  h^Virg.  Ed.  3  and 
4w~-F«<.  Maz.  8,  c.  IS.^QuiiK.  10.-^11.  Ye- 
dins,  one  of  the  friends  of  Augustus,  who  used 
to  feed  his  iishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cru- 
sty was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  a  glass  in  ihe  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
hmd  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  order- 
ed the  servant  to  be  seized;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere,  and  not  to  suffer  nim  to  be  devour- 
ed by  fishes.  Upon  this  the  causes  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismissed,  all  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up,  and  the  crystalglasses  of 

Poltio  to  be  broken  to  pieces. III.  A  man 

I         who  poisoned  Britannicus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Hero. 

Poujtm  Fblix,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statins, 
t         to  whom  he  dedicated  his  second  Sylva. 
I  Pollux.    Tid.  Castor.   A  Greek  writer,  who 

1  flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dos,  aiMl  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
r  was  bom  at  Naucratis,  and  tauffht  rhetoric  at 
I  Athens,  and  wrote  a  useftil  work  called  Ono- 
I  nuuHeeti.  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
;         Uemsterhusfus,  8  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1706.       ^ 

Polos,  a  celebrated  Grecian  actor. 

,  IPoLTmmjs,  a  na^  ve  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 

eight  books,  in  Greek,  of  stratagems,  which  he 

dedicated  to  the  emperors  Antonmus  and  Verus, 

while  thev  were  making  war  asainst  the  Par- 

,         thians.    ue  wrote  also  other  booKs,  which  have 

I         been  lost,  among  which  was  a  histonr.  with  a 

description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.    The  best 

editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 

I         vicius,  8vo.  L.  BaL  1090,  and  of  Mursinna, 

19mo.  Berlin,  1756. 

Pov^THua,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, son  of  Lyoortas.    He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Aie  Achemi 
league,  and  under  him  Philoposmen  was  taught 
the  art  of  war.    In  Macedonia  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans,  and 
when  Perseus  had  been   conquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.    Scipio  and  Fabius  were  acquainted  with 
,         his  tmooiimion  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
man  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  fHend 
by  kindneas  and  attention.    He  accompanied 
,         Scipio  in  Ms  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
,         the  t^dng  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.    Af^er 
I         the  detfh  of  Sdpio,  ha  retired  flxan  Rome,  and 


passed  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Menkpelis.  Ha 
died  in  the  89d  year  of  his  Me,  about  lUytmm 
before  Christ,  of  a  wound  which  he  had  reocav* 
ed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  wiote  a  uni^ 
versai  history  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  book% 
which  began  with  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginicms,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  greatest  pairt  of 
this  valuable  history  is  lost ;  the  five  first  bodn 
are  extant,  and  of  the  twelve  foUowiqg^  the 
fhu^ents  are  numerous.  The  hiatoKy  of  Po> 
lybius  is  admired  foi*  its  authenticity,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  the  Greeks 
who  was  expeiimeatally  and  professedly  ae* 
quainied  with  the  military  operations  and  the 
pcditical  measures  o[  whidi  he  makes  meotioB* 
Pelybins,  however  great  and  entertaining,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unneoeasary  digres- 
sions, for  his  uncouth  and  ill-digesled  narra- 
tions, for  his  negligenc^  and  the  inaeenrata 
arrangement  of  his  words.  But  every  where 
there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  ftcts  to  be  obtained; 
and  it  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  the  historian,  from  whom  ne  has  ocmied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  witMUt 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  kmuL  {Mfasss 
spememdus  auetor.  Dionysius,  also  ef  Ualicar* 
nassus,  is  one  of  his  most  violent  accusefs ;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  true  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  of 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polylnus  ace 
those  of  Groftovias,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Emesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764jmd  of  Schweichssn* 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1785.  PM,  in  PkU,  t» 
prac—Liv,  30,  c.  45.— Ptfus.  8,  c  3a 

Poltcabpds,  a  famotis  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  Sm3rma^  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  s 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  ha 
was  St.  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  to  settle  the  Kata« 
val  of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  con* 
demned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  Hia 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  simple  and  modeat, 
yti.  replete  with  useful  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  VfAf* 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  Oxon.  8vo.  1706^  being 
annexea  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLTCBZaas,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  was  kindled 
between  the  Spartans  and  his  counttymea, 
which  was  called  the  first  Messenian  war. 

PoLTCLfis,  I.  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of 

Demetrius,  &c.    Peiyan.  5. ^11.  A  fomooa 

athlete,  often  crownedf  at  the  four  solemn  gunes 
of  (he  Greeks.  He  had  a  statue  in  Jupiter^ 
grove  at  dympia.  PaMS.  6,  c  1. 
.  PoLTCLfiTCB,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  332  years  before  Christ  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilful  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  hia  pieoes, 
in  which  he  had  represented  a  body-^ard  ni 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  executed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  Itspropoilioos,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  M«  Ride,  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  architectare.  Pimm.  2  and  6.— Qimi* 
lU,  12,  c,  10. 

PoLTGR  ATEB,  I.  s  tyrant  of  Samoa,  weU  known 
for  the  continual  flow  of  good  fortune  whieh  al- 
tendedhim.  Hehadafleetof  ahmdieddiipi 
560 
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of  vtf)  aad  WB  80  onivemUy  respected,  that 
AauwiS)  the  kinr  of  Egypt,  oude  a  treaty  of 
alUaace  with  htm.  Tlic  Egyptian  moDareh, 
ho«re?er.  terrified  bv  bis  continual  prosoerity, 
advised  him  to  checKer  hfs  eiqoyments  o^  re- 
tinqniahinir  some  of  his  most  ia?oante  objects. 
Poiycrates  complied,  and  threw  into  the  sea  a 
boftotifiil  seal,  the  most  ralaable  of  his  jewels ; 
bat  a  few  days  after,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samoa:  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
wonld  vanish.  Some  time  alter,  Poiycrates  vis- 
ited Magnesia,  on  the  Msander,  where  he  had 
been  ini^ted  by  Oroetes,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  pot  lo  death,  599  yean  before  Christ, 
(It  because  the  governor  wished^to  termi- 


proraerity  of  Poiycrates. 
14.— Sfrtt6.  14.— ArMM.  3,  c.  -^ 


Poms.  &c 

Ac. 11. 

the  public 
iQsiris  and 


A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  efij 

attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on 

Clnemnestra.    QtuntU.  8,  c.  17. 

PoLTCTOB,  an  athlete  of  EUs.  It  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  hy  bribing  hii 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  siiperior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.    Patu,  5,  c.  31. 

PoLTDAMAS,  L  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.  He  married 
Lycaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.    Dmvs  Phw. IL  a  son  of 

Panthous.  bom  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trpians 
except  Hector ;  and  his  prudence,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiratioiL  He  was  at  last  kill- 
ed bv  Ajax,  after  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  Dielfs  CreL  1,  Ac.— 
flSmwr.  n.  13,  ftc^— III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 
son  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercules  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  Us  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sudden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,  and  whue  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  ftllen  frument  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  strength,  however,  was  insuflicient, 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieoes  imder 
the  rock.    Pam.  6^  c.  6. 

PoLTDUcns,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidat.  He  was  son  of  Ennomus. 
Pmm.  3,  c.  7.     VuL  Part  III. 

PoLTDOaus,  L  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  kiiiff  of 
Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  nad 
been  carried  on  during  30  years,  between  Mes- 
aenia  and  his  subjects ;  and  during  his  reign  the 
Lacedmmonians  planted  two  colonies,  one  at 
Crotona,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  unir 
venally  respected.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nobleman  called  Poljrmarehus.  His  son  Enry- 
orates  succeeded  him  734  years  before  Christ. 
PmiL  Z,^Bsroda.  7,  c.  901 ^IL  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Khodes,  who,  out  of  a  single 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

his  children.    PUn.  34,  c  8. III.  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  kmgof  Pedasus. 
Aa  he  was  ydungand  inemrietfced  when  Troy 
was  beneged  by  the  Oreeks,  his  father  removed 
himtothecouA  of  PolTOneator^kingof  Thnoe, 


and  also  intnvtod  to  thecareoftlieBoiMMka 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest  put  oChia 
treasures.  PolymnestorassaaBinatedyoiiiigPo- 
lydorus,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  where 
it  was  found  by  Hecuba.  Vid,  PtHmwmaitr. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  P^ydoms  was 
buried  near  the  shore  by  his  awatwin,  and  there 
grew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
dropped  blood,  when  £neas,  going  to  Italy, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Ftr  j^. 
J5i».  3,  V.  31,.&e.--J^9UMl.  3,  c.  \SL-^f>9id, 
MA,  13,  V.  43Si.'^aamtr.  ML  SO.— Oidw  Cm. 
3,0.18. 

PoLTONOns,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tha- 
SOS,  about  433  yeai%  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  father's  name  was  Aglaophon.  Headomed 
one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  his 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represented  the  moat 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  par- 
ticularfy  excelled  in  giving  grace,  livdjaess^ 
and  expression  to  his  |>ieces.  The  Athouaas 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  offered  to 
reward  his  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept.    He  declined  this  i 


the  Amphictyonic  cooncO.  which  was  '■^■nPAtfd 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Qreece,  ordered  that  Polygnotns  riftoald  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  ^^herever  he 
went    Qjtmua.  19,  c.  lO.'-PUn.  33  and  34.— 

Pka.  in  CiM,^P€ms,  10,  c  96,  dec. IL  A 

statuaiy.    PUn,  31 . 

PoLTiiNBSTOB.  L  A  kiuff  of  tfac  Thncian 
Chersonesus,  wno  married  jQione,  the  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks  beaiiqged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  trea- 
sures, together  with  Polydorus,  the  yoongestof 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  th^  were  intnnied 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thraeiaa 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  his  brocher-in. 
law,  but  when  he  was  informed  thai  Priam  was 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  became  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  posBesBaon.  Ai  that 
time  the  Qreeks  were  retuming  victorioosfiDom 
Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whon 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Potydofis.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  one 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  ^ore 
the  bodjr  of  Polydorusjvhom  P^ymneator  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Thedreadfiil  intelUgeDee 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  Polymnestor  was  the 
cruel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's-  death,  and  immediately  she  caUed  est 
Polymnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impart  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  natore.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  was  no 
sooner  introduced  into  the  aparnnents  of  ^ 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  rush- 
ed upon  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children 
who  had  accompanied  him.  Aeoording  to  Eu- 
ripides, the  Qreeks  condemned  Polymnestor  to 
be  banished  hito  a  distant  island  fiv  hisnerfkly. 
Hyginus,  however,  relates  the  whole  difleiently, 
and  observes  that  when  Polydonis  was  sent  lo 
Thrace,  Dione,  bis  sister,  took  him  instead  of 


her  son  Deiphilus.  who  was  of  the  nme  age, 
apprehensive  of  her  husband^  crueltf  .  The 
monarch  was  unacmiainled  with  the  iwpoaitina. 
he  looked  upon  Polydorus  as  his  own  son,  and 
treated  Deiphilm  m  the  brother  of  Bione. 
After  the  deBtmctiim  of  Tnj»  te< 
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who  wished  the  hoase  and  family  of  Priam 
to  be  totally  extirpated,  offered  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Asamemnon  to  Poiymnesior,  if  he 
would  destroy  Ilione  and  Polydorus.  The  mon- 
arch accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whom  be  bad 
been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus, 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted 
the  oracle  after  the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
answer  of  the  god  to  Ilione,  whom  be  had  al- 
ways regarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told  him 
the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save  bis  life, 
and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
lymnestor by  putting  out  his  eyes.  Eurip.nn 
Hecvb.—Bugin,  fab.  im.—  Virg.  ^En.  3,  v.  45, 

Ac—Ooid.  Met.  13,  v.  430,  Ac. II.  A  young 

MUesian,  who  took  a  hare  in  running,  and  a^ 
terwards  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PoLYPBRCHON,  or  PoLTSPERCHON,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Alexander.  Antipater,  at  hx^  death, 
appointed  him  governor  of^  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  preference  to  his  son  Cassander. 
Polyperchon,  tuough  old,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, showed,  great  ignorance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  He  became  cruel 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his 
ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
innocent  children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise  and  military 
repntarion.  He  was  kitted  in  a  battle  309  B.  d. 
CurL—Diod.  17,  &c.—JujsUn.  13. 

PoLYSTOATiTS,  I.  a  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  Bes- 
sus,  and  who  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injunctions  of  the  dying  monarch 
to  Alexander.  Ourt,  5,  c.  13. II.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  23^. 

PoLTXBNA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  soli- 
cited her  hand;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  consumnmted  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
opposed  it.  Polyxena,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, accompanied  her  father  when  he.  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
son  Hector.  Some  time  afler  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  murdered 
there  by  Paris;  and  Polyxena,  who  bad  re- 
cnmed  his  affection,  was  so  afflicted  at  his  death, 
that  she  went  and  sacrificed  heiself  on  his  tomb. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  voluntary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to 'the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena.  The  princess,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the.  captives,  was  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  by  Ne- 
optolemns,  the  son  of  Achilles.  Ovid,  Mel.  13, 
fab.  5,  Ac.-^Didys  CreL  3  and  b.—Virpr.  jEn. 
3,  V.  391.— Cfl^Kfl.  ep.  65.-  Sfygin.  fab.  90. 

PoLTzfeLUs,  a  Greek  poet  of  Rhodes.  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  ftc.  Some  of  his 
▼erses  are  quoted  by  Athensus.  Hygin.  P.  A. 
2,  c.  14. 

PoMPQA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompey, 
by  Scrib(»ia.  She  was  promised  to  Marcellas, 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be- 
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tween  her  father  and  the  triumvirs,  but  she 

married  Scribonius  Libo. II.  A  daughter  erf* 

Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Ciesar's  third  wife. 
She  was  accused  of  incontinence,  because 
Clodius  had  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
the  mybteries  of  Cybele..  Ceesar  repudiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.    PluU. 

PoMpBiA  Lex,  by  Pompey  the  Great,  de  am^ 
bUu,  A.  U.  C.  701.  Il  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  arn- 
hil/uSf  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
ira^ch  two  others  of  the  same  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them. 

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bade the  u^  of  Imidatores  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 

impeached. Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  O. 

683,  It  restored  to  the  tribunes  their  original 
power  and  authority,  of  which  they  had  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law. Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  days 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  accusation  and  derence.  T*he 
plaintiff  wais  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fendant to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from. the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo. Anotherby  thesame,  A. 

U.  C.  698.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was,  however,  requisite  that  they 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 

PoMPEiANUs,  I.  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  under  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
according  to  Julian's  opinion,  to  have  been 
chosen  and  adopted  an  successor  by  M.  Aure- 
lius.—II.  A  general  of  Maxentius,  killed  by 
Constantine. 

PoMPEitrs,  (CI.)  I.  a  consul,who  carried  on  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shameful 
treaty. .  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whom  mention  is  made.    Mor.  3,  c.  18. 11. 

Cneus,  a  Roman  ^eneral,who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He 
declared  himself  against  Cinna  and  Marius, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republic.  He 
was  sumamed  Sbrdbo.  because  he  squinted. 
While  he  was  marctiing  against  Marius,  a 
plague  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning ;  and  as  he  bad  behaved  with  cruelty 
while  in  power,  the  people  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.    Paterc.  ^.—PhU. 

in  Pomp, III  Ruftis,  a  Roman  consul  with 

Sylla.  He  was  sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  some  of 

the  soldiers.    Appianr,  Civ.  1. Fv.  Cneus. 

sumamed  Magnus^  from  the  greatness  of  his 
exploits,  was  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Ln- 
cilia.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fought  with  success  and 
bravery  imder  his  father,  whose  oourage  and 
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fufbmiy  pradenee  he  imiuued.  He  began  his 
i^reer  with  great  popularity,  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  his  person  gained  him  admirers, 
rhd  by  pleading  at  the  bar,  he  displayed  his 
eloouence,  and  received  the  most  unrounded 
applause.  In  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
^me,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla^  Pompey  followed  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  anu  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  ser- 
vice, he  gained  his  friendship  and  liis  protec- 
tion. In  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he  conquered 
Sicily,  which  was  in  the  power  of  Marius  and 
his  adherents,  and  in  40  days  he  regained  all 
the  territories  of  Africa  which  had  forsaken  the 
interest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  and 
dreaded  the  rising  power  of  J^ompev,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Pompey  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  th^  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what 
expectations  he  formed  from  the  maturer  age 
of  nis  victorious  lieutenant  This  sounding  title 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey ;  he  demanded  a  triumph,  and  when 
Sylla  refused  -to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ex- 
claimed, that  the  sun  shone  with  more  ardour  at 
bis  rising  than  at  his  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  wjiat  petitions  and  entreaties  could  not 
obtain ;  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  He  now  appeared,  not  as 
a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  After  the  deatn  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  which  were  headed  by 
Lepidus.  He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain  had 
occasioned,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  about  73  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  soon  aner  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  to  its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
days  removed  the  pirates  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  they  had  reigned  for  smnny  years, 
and  by  their  continual  plunder  and  audacity  al- 
most defrtroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompev 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  His  operations  a^inst  the  king  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  visrorous,  and  in  a  sjene- 
lal  engagement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemy,  that  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  Vid. 
MUkrid/Uicum  Bellum,  Pompey  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  advantages  de<$patch  would  en- 
sure; and  he  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King  Tigranes,  and  after  he  had 
.  conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited 
countries  which  were  scarce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
horaasre  from  12  crown'^d  heads  at  nnce;  he 
entered  Svria,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  Part  of  Arabia  w«is  snhdued, 
Jud«a  became  a  Roman  pi-ovince ;  and  when  he 
had  now  nothtnsr  to  fear  from  Mithridates,  who 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  himself,  Pomoev  re- 
turned to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 
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an  eastern  conqperor.  The  Ronums  dreaded 
his  approach;  they  knew  his  power  and  hi&  in- 
fluence among  his  troops;  and  they  feared  the 
return  of  another  tyrannical  Sylla.  Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  fears ;  he  disbanded  his 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  A!sia  entered  Rome 
like  a  private  citizen.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  the  Romans,  for  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches  and 
the  spoils  jirhich  their  conquests  had  acquired 
in  the  east,  and  by  which  the  revenues  of  the 
republic  were  raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of 
drachmae.  Pompey  soaa  after  united  his  inter- 
est with  that  of  Caesar  and  Crassus,  and  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  by.  solemnly  swearing  that 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cause 
common,  and  their  union  permanent.  The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and 
the  provinces  of  the  republic  were  arbitrarily  di- 
vided among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  allot- 
ted Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Crassus 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with  the 
rest,  and  the  continuation  of  his  power  as  gov- 
ernor of  Gkiul  for  five  additional  years.  But 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  sooa  broken ;  the 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Syria,  shattered  the  political  bands 
which  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in- 
law,  anid  yet  he  affi?cted  to  demise  him ;  and  by 
sufifering  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  he  con- 
vinced his  fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
vesting him  with  a  dictatorial  power.  But  while 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  was  as  a  soyereign 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  not  si- 
lent. They  demanded  that  either  the  consul- 
ship should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  should 
be  continued  in  the  goyernment  of  Gktul.  This 
iast  demand  would  perhapsiiave  been  granted, 
but  Cato  opposed  it ;  ana  when  Pompey  sent 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Caesar, 
the  breach  became  more  wide,  and  a  civil  war 
inevitable.  Coesar  was  privately  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  in- 
dolent, and  gratified  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indisposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  Caesar  was  now  near 
Rome ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  raise  legions  to  his  assistance  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  his  foot,  fled  from 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  ]^tired  to  Brun- 
dnsiuiii  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  sena- 
tors. Hi«  cause,  indeed,  was  popular ;  be  had 
been  invested  with  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  republic 
agrainst  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Csesar; 
and  Cato,  by  erabraeinsr  his  cause,  and  appear- 
inci:  in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  av«ertor  or 
Roman  liberty  and  independence.  But  when 
Cre'iar  hid  gained  to  his  cause  the  western  parts 
of  the  Rom^n  empire,  he  cixjssed  Italy  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  where  Pompev  had  retired, 
.sup'Hjrted  by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the 
wishes  of  the  rennblican  Romans,  and  by  a 
nu'nerons  and  well-disciplined  army.  In  the 
plains  of  Pharsilia  the  two  armies  engaged. 
The  cavalry  of  Pompev  soon'  gave  way,  acd 
the  general  ret i red  to  his  camp,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  shame.    But  here  there  was  no 
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^fety ;  the  conqneror  poshed  on  every  side,  and 
Pompey  disguised  himself,  and  fled  to  the  sear 
coast,  whence  he  passed  to  Egypt,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  asylam,  till  better  and  more 
favourable  moments  returned,  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy,  a  prince  whom  he  had  once  protected 
and  ensurea  on  his  throne.  A  boat  was  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  left 
his  galley,  after  an  affectionate  and  tender  part- 
ing with  his  wife  Cornelia.  The  Egyptian 
sailors  sat  in  sullen  silence  in  the  boat,  and 
when  Pompey  disembarked,  Achillas  and  Sep- 
timius  assassinated  him.  His  wife,  who  had 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  to  the  shore,  was  a 
spectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria;  not  to  share 
his  miserable  fate.  He  died  B.  C.  48,  in  the 
58ih  or  59th  year  of  his  age,  the  day  afier  his 
birthday.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Cqesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horror, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  The  body  was  left 
for  some  time  naked  on  the  seashore,  till  the 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freedmen,  an 
old  soldier  who  bad  once  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 
his  ashes  under  a  mound  of  earth.  Caesar 
erected  a  m'^mument  on  his  remains;  and  the 
emperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  after,  when  he 
visited  Egypt,  ©rdered  it  to  be  repaired  at  his 
own  expense,  and  paid  particular  hononr  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  char- 
acter of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intriguing  and 
artful  general ;  yet  amidst  all  his  dissimulation, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features. 
Pompey  was  kind  and  clement  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  generous  to  his  captives ;  and  he  baried, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mithridates,  with  all  the 
pomp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  greatness  of 
nis  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions  seemed 
to  claim.  He  lived  with  great  temperance  and 
moderation ;  and  Kis  house  was  small,  and  not 
ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
great  prudence,  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertorius,  lest  mischievous  curios- 
ity should  find  cause  to  accuse  the  innocent, 
and  to  meditate  their  destruction.  With  great 
disinterestedness- he  refu.sed  the  presents  which 
princes  and  monarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenue. 
He  might  have  seen  a  better  fate,  and  termina- 
ted his  days  wjth  more  glory,  if  he  had  not 
acted  with  such  imprudence  when  the  flames 
of  civil  war  were  first  kindled  ;  and  he  reflected 
with  remorse,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  upon 
bis  want  of  usual  sagacity,  and  military  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  in  leaving  the  fortified  places  of  Dyr- 
rachium  to  meet  in  the  open  plain  an  enemy, 
without  provisions,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out resources.  Pompey  married  four  different 
times.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  prastor  An- 
tistius,  whom  he  divorced  with  great  reluct- 
ance to  marry  JSmylia,  the  dausrhter-in-law 
of  Sylla.  .£mylia  died  in  childbed ;  and 
Pompey*s  marriage  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Cesar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy  than  affec- 
tion. Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey  with  great  ten- 
derness, and  her  death  in  childbed  was  the 
siemal  of  war  between  her  husband  and  father. 
He  afterwards  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Martellas  Seipio^  a  woman  i-ommended  for 


her  virtues,  beauty,  and  accomplllshmer'\ 
Pliut.  in  vUcL.—Flor.  i.—Paterc.  2,  c.  29.— 
Dio.  Cass. — L/ucan. — Appian. — Ctes.  BeU.  Civ, 
—Cic.  Oral.  68,  ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  25,  adfam.  IS, 

ep.  19. — EtUrop, The  two  sons  of  Pompey 

the  Great,  called  Cneuis  and  SeaMs^  were 
masters  of  a  powerful  army  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  conqueror,  but  Caesar  pursued  them 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  success,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  they  \jrere  defeated,  and  Cneius 
was  left  among  the  slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily, 
where  he  for  some  lime  supported  himself;  but 
the  murder  of  CaB.sar  gave  rise  to  new  events, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  and  as 
sagacious  as  his  father,  he  mignt  have  become, 
perhaps,  as  great*  and  as  formidable.  He  treat- 
ed with  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustus  and  Antony  had  the  imprudence  to 
trust  themselves  without  arms  and  without  at- 
tendants in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Menas,  who  wished  him  to 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Caesar;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  observed  it  was  unbecoming  the  son 
of  Pompey  to  act  with  such  duplicity.  This 
friendly  meeting  of  Pomj>ey  with  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to  . 
him,  he  wished  to  have  no  superior,  and  hos- 
tilities began.  Pompey  was  at  the  head  of  350 
ships,  and  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  himself^ 
that  he  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptane  and 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  by  Octavius  and 
Lepidus;  and  of  all  his  numerous  fleet,  only  17 
sail  accompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  for 
8  moment  he  raised  seditions,  but  Antony  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death,  about 
35  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Pint,  in 
ArUon.,  gLC—Paierc  2,  c.55,  Ac—Plor.  4,  c.  2, 

&c. Trogus.   Vid.  Tragus. Sextas  Pes- 

tus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  of  whose  treatise  ds 
verhofum  signiJUalionej  the  best  edition  is  in  4to. 
Amst.  1699. 

PoMPiLiua  NuMA,  T.  thesecond  king  of  Rome. 
Vid.  Numa.  The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  Pompiliiis  Sanguis^  an  expression 
applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos,    Art.  Poet.  v. 

292. II.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian  of  Syria, 

who  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  had  Cicero 
and  Caesar  among  his  pupils.    Sueton. 

PoMPiTJA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Numa  Martins,  by  whom  she  had 
Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.    ^ 

PompOwa,  the  wife  of  CI.  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pomponius  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  ^ho  had 
betraved  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
afterwards  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

Pomponius,  I.  the  father  of  Numa,  advised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which      c 

Roman  ambassadors   offered   to   him. II. 

Flaccus,  a  man  appointed  governor  of  McBsia 
and  Syria  by  Tiberius,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinking  and  eating  with  him  for  two 
days  without  intermission.    Suet,  in  T%eb.  43. 

III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 

Servilius  Abala,  the  consul. IV.  Mela.  VuL 

MOa. y.  A  Roman,  who  aeeoM^  Manlins 
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tke  dictator  of  cruelty.  He  triumphed  over 
Sardinia,  of  which  he  was  made  governor.  He 
escaped  from  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, by  assuming  the  habit  of  a  praetor,  and 
by  travelling  with  his  servants  disguised  in  the 

dress  of  lictors  with  their  fasces. YI.  Se- 

cnndns,  an  officer  in  Germany  in  the  age  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  a 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  He 
wrote  some  poems,  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  tbeir  beauty  and  el^ance.  They 
are  lost 

PoNTicus,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Properlius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Tbeban 
war  in  heroic  verse.    PropeH.  1,  el.  7. 

PoNTiMus,  L  a  friend  of  Cicero. II.  A 

tribune  of  the  people,  who  refused  to  rise  up 
when  Caesar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Sueton.  in 
Casar.  78.— Cw.  10,  ad  fam. 

Pontius  Aufidianus,  I.  a  Ronutn  citizen, 
who,  upon  hearing  that  violence  had  been  of- 
fered to  his  daughter,  punished  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.     Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  I. II. 

Herennius,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
surrounded  the  Roman  army  under  the  consuls 
T.  Veturius  and  P.  Posihumius.  As  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  what  he  could  do 
with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  go 
untouched,  or  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Pon- 
tius rejecteid  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  enemy,  aAer  he  had  obliged  them 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny. He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Fabius  Maximus  defeated  him,  when  be  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  another  army,  and 
ne  was  atlerwards  shamefully  put  to  death  bv 
the  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triumpn 
of  the  conqueror.    Liv.  9,  c.  1,  &c. 

PonLros,(M.')  I.  a  consul  who  was  informed, 
as  he  was  offerings  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
rai.<ted  in  the  city  against  the  senate.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  went  to  the  populace  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.    He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

404.    lAv.  9,  c.  21.— Fa/.  Max.  7,  c.  8. II. 

I^nas,a  Roman  ambassador  to  Antiochns,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  commissioned  to  order  the 
monarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Antiochns  wished  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
but  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  ne  had  in  his 
band,  made  a  circle  round  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisive! v.  This  boldness intimidaied  Antiochus ; 
be  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Es^pt,  and  no 
longer  meditated  a  war  against  Ptolemy.  Vol. 
Max.  6,  c.  i.-^IAv.  45,  c.  l^^Paterc.  1.  c.  10. 
—III.  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  muf^^red 
Cicero,  to  whose  eloquence  he  was  indebted 
for  his  life  when  he  was  accused  of  parricide. 
PUU. 

Poppjba  Sai^na,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
daughter  of  Titus  Ollius.  She  married  a  Ro- 
man knight  called  Rufus  Crispinus,  by  whom 
•he  had  a  son.  Her  personal  channs,  and  the 
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elegance  of  her  figure,  captivaled  CNho^  vhs 
was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her;  but  Nero,  who  had 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  aocompUsb- 
ments  extolled,  soon  deprived  hiaa  of  her  cob> 
panjT,  and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  of 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
his  wile  Octavia,  on  pretence  of  baneoDess,  and 
married  Poppeea.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 
she  received  from  his  foot  when  many  months 
advanced  in  her  pr^nancy,  abooi  the  65ih  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statues 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  so  anxious  to  preserve  her  beauty  and  the 
elegance  of  her  person,  that  500  asses  were  kept 
on  purpose  to  afford  her  milk,  in  which  she  used 
daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  she  was 
attended  by  50  of  these  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  poppaanum  from  her.  /*/»».  11 ,  c  4 1 .— 
Dio,  62.-^17.  6.'-Sti>eton.  in  Ner.  ^  OO.— 
Tacit.  13  and  14. 

PosaA,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
married  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death,  Bruto5. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  prudence,  philjcs- 
ophy,  courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  Sne 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  tosee 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain ;  and 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reason  of  it, 
sbe  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  nbe  had 
courage  enough  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  bat  to 
pa rtake  of  his  most  hidden  secrets.  B mtos  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  de- 
mined  from  her  knowledge  the  con.s;piracy  which 
he  and  many  other  illustrioas  Romans  had 
formed  against  J.  Caesar.  Porcia  wished  them 
success,  and  thoagh  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  her  hosbiand  was 
gone  to  assassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was 
faithful  to  her  promise,  and  dropped  nothiof 
which  might  affect  the  situation  of  liie  conspira- 
tors. When  Brutus  was  dead,  she  refused  to 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  ber  life  asi 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  friends  attempted  to 
terrify  her ;  but  when  she  saw  that  every  weapm 
was  removed  from  her  reach,  she  swallowed 
bomingcoals,  and  died,abom  42years  before  th« 
Christian  era.  Valerius  Maximus  5;ays  that  ^e 
was  acquainted  with  her  husband's  conspiracr 
against  Caesar  when  she  gave  herself  the  wood  \. 
Val  Max.  3,  c.  2. 1.  4,  c.  6.— Plirf.  in  Br^L^r 

PoRQA  Lex,  de  cimlaie,  by  M.  Porcios  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  It  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  sc^nrg? 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemnetl 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  SaU^- 
in  Cat. — Liv.  10. — Cie.  pro  Rob. 

PoaaNA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  M. 
Lepidus,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cicero*^  age. 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities.  Cic.'ad 
Her.  4,  c.  5. 

PoRcros  Latro,  CM.J  I.  a  celebrated  onUor, 
who  killed  himself  when    labonrhi?  under  t 

quartan  ague,  A.  U.  C.  750. ^IT.  Licinius,  s 

Latin  poet,  during  the  time  of  the  third  Panic 
war,  commended  for  the  elegance,  the  graoefai 
ea^,  and  happy  wit  of  his  epigrams. 

PoRRDORAX,  one  of  the  40  Qauls  ^iHiom  Ml^ 
ridatea  ordered  to  be  pot  to  death,  aid  lo  te* 
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main  unburied  for  consmring  acainst  him.  His 
mistress,  at  Pergainus,  Duried  him  aigainst  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.    PiiU.  de  Vert.  Mul. 

PoRpaYRjus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  studied  eloqaence  at  Athens,  under  Xjongi- 
Dus,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
perfected  himself  under  Plotinus.  He  express- 
ed his  sentiments  wiih  elegance  and  dignity ; 
and  while  other  philosophers  studied  obscurity 
in  their  language,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity  and  grace.  The  books  that  he 
wrote  were  numerous,  and  some  of  his  smaller 
treatises  are  still  extant.  His  much  celebrat^ 
work,  which  is  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 

fion  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  theological  contest 
e  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  been  employed  in  con- 
futing his  arguments  and  developing  the  false- 
hood of  his  assertions.  Porphyry  resided  for 
some  time  in  Sicily,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  304.  The  best  edition  of  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Kuster,  4io.  Amst. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  abstinentia,  is  De 
Rhoer.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vo.  1767,  and  that  De 
A.7U/ro  Nympharwni  is  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1765. 

PoRSENNA,  or  PoRSENA,  a  king  of  Etruria, 
-who  declared  war  against  the  Romans  because 
thev  refused  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, ihe  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Porsen- 
na  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
sot  Cocles  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
supjDorted  the  fury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
whue  his  companions  behind  were  cutting  off 
the  communication  with  the  opposite  shore. 
This  act  of  bravery  astonished  Porsenna;  but 
when  he  had  seen  Mutius  Scsevola  enter  his 
camp  with  an  intention  to  murder  him,  and 
when  he  bad  seen  him  bum  his  hand  without 
emotion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  generosity  of  Porsenna's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  and  to 
reward  his  humanity,  they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.  Jav.  3,  c.  9,  &c. — PVvA. 
in  Public.— Fhr.  1,  c.  10,— Horat.  ep.  16.— 
Virg.  JBn.  8,  v.  646. 

PoRTUMNALiA,  fcstivals  of  Portumuus  at 
Rome,  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tiber.  Ovid.  Fasi.  6,  v.  547.— 
Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  3t 

PoRXTs,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  large  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  stream  of  the 
river  was  rapid,  but  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Indian  monarch.  Porus  himself  re- 
newed the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
covered  with  wounds,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
elephants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  to  surrender,  but  Porus, 
killed  the  messenger,  exclaiming.  Is  not  this  the 
Yoice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
coimtryl  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  before  the  conqueror,  he  approach- 
ed him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated ;  Uke  a  Hngy 
replied  the  Indian  monarch.  This  magnani- 
mous answer  so  pleased  the  Macedonian  con- 
quercMr,  that  he  not  only  restored  him  his  do- 


minions, but  he  increased  the  kingdom  by  the 
conquest  of  new  provinces ;  and  Porus,  in  at- 
knowledgment  of^such  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence,  became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
attached  friends  of  Alexander.  PWL  i»  Akx, 
—Philosir.  2,  c.  lO.—Curi.  8,  c  8,  Ac—Oaud. 
Oms.  Honor.  4. 

PosjoEs,  a  eunuch  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  rose  to  honours  by  the 
favour  of  his  master.    Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

Posmippus,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  bom  at  Cassandria. 
He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three  years  af- 
ter Me&ander's  death,  B.  C.  289.  He  attained 
great  fame  by  the  excellence  of  his  dramatic 
compositions,  of  which  he  published  upwards 
of  fifty. 

PosmoNiDs,  a  philosopher  of  Apamea.  He' 
lived  at  Rhodes  for  some  time,  apd  afterwards 
came  to  Rome,  where,  after  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84th  Year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  na- 
ture of  the^ods,  and  also  attempted  to  measure 
the  circumlerence  of  the  earth ;  he  accounted 
for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and 
calculated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
400  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  to  the  ideas  of  the 
modems.     Cic.  Tusc.  5,  c.  37. — Strab.  14. 

PosTHUMUis  ALmNOs,  I.  a  man  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Jogurtha,  against  whom 

he  had  been  sent  with  an  army. II.  A  writer 

at  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a 
history  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  cfifering  apolo- 
gies for  the  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ex- 
pressions.  III.  Tubero,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  .^milius  Mamercus.  He  was  him- 
self made  dictator  in  the  war  which  the  Romans 
waged  against  the  Volsci,  and  he  punished  his 
son  with  death  for  fighting  against  his  orders, 

A.  U.  C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  23. IV.  Spurius,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  Sanmites.  He  was  taken 
in  an  ambush  by  Pontius,  the  enemy's  genera], 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  cUl  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, 
and  when  he  retumed  to  Rome,  he  persuaded 
the  Romans  not  to  reckon  as  valid  the  engage- 
ment he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  was 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage- 
ment ;  but  be  was  released  by  Pontius  for  nis 

generous  and  patriotic  behaviour. V.   A 

general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  was 
the  first  who  obtained  an  ovation. — ■ — VI.  A 
general  who  conquered  the  .£qui,  and  who  was 
stoned  by  the  array  because  he  refu.sed  to  divide 

the  promised  spoils.   Plor.  22. VII.  Lucius, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Boii. 
He  was  left  amonsr  the  slain,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  bnrbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a  scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  lilmr 

tions  to  their  gods. VIII.  Marcus  Crassus 

Latianns,an  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gkiul, 
A.  D.  260.  He  reigned  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  afi*ection  of  his  subjects  by  his 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  tooK  his  son  of 
the  same  name  as  a  colleague  on  the  throne. 
They  were  both  assassinated  bv  their  soldiers, 
after  a  reign  of  six  years. IX.  Albus,  a  Ro- 
man decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  the 
most  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  Liv.  3,  c.  31. 

PoTHiNin,  a  ennnch,  tutor  of  Ptolemy,  kiag 
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of  Egypt  He  advla^  the  monarch  to  murder 
Pompey,  when  he  claimed  his  protecti(»  after 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  He  stirred  up  commo- 
lioDS  in  Alexandria  when  Cssar  came  there, 
upon  which  the  conqueror  ordered  him  to  be 
pat  to  death.    Lucan,  8,  v.  483, 1.  10,  v.  95. 

PRAToa,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome. 
The  office  of  pretor  was  first  insiitated  A.  U. 
C.  3^  by  the  senators,  who  wished  by  some 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  -the  loss  of  the 
Gonsalship,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claimed 
a  share.  The  praetor  received  his  n&rne.a  prtee- 
^tndo.  Only  one  was  originally  elected,  and 
another  A.  U.  C.  501.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  administering  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  prxior  urbanuss 
and  the  other  appointed  judge  in  all  causes 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  590,  two  more  prsetors  were  created  to  as- 
sist the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
laiely  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  55L  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  number  to  10, 
and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  be- 
ing sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till,  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire^  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their 
numbers  were  reduced  to  three.  In  his  public 
capacitv  the  praetor  admiiftsiered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rignts  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
sided at  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  assembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people ;  and  in  the  festi- 
vals of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  if  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
quaestors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  city  he  kept  a  register  of  all  the 
freedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  In  the  prov- 
inces the  pnetors  appeared  with  ^reat  pomp,  six 
lictors  with  the  fasces  walked  before  them;  and 
when  the  empire  was  increased  by  conquests, 
thev  divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
and  provinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
the  year  of  their  praslorship  was  elapsed,  they 
were  called  proprators  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  bead  of  the  province.  At  Rome  the  prsetors 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  lictors  pre- 
ceded them,  they  wore  the  pratezta^  or  the  wnite 
robe  with  purple  borders;  they  sat  in  curule 
chairs ;  ana  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  and  a  spear  while  they  administered 
justice.  The  tribunal  was  called  pratorium. 
When  they  rode  ibey  appeared  on  white  horses 
at  Rome,  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  praetor 
who  appointed  judges  to  try  foreign  causes,  was 
CBlXedpraior  pere^nus.  The  praetors  CeredUs^ 
appointed  by  Julius  Caesar,  were  employed  in 
providing  com  and  provisions  for  the  city.  They 
were  on  that  account  often  called  fmrnefUarii. 

Prjetorius,  a  name  ironically  applied  to  A. 
Sempronius  Rufns,  because  he  was  disappoint- 
ed in  his  solicitations  for  the  pnetorship,  as  be- 
iBff  too  disBoliite  and  luxurious  in  his  manners 
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He  was  the  first  who  had  a  stork  brought  to  his 
table.    Baral.  2,  Sat.  2,  v.  50. 

pRATiNAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phlius,  oootem- 
porary  with  iEschylus.  He  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  composed  satir^  which  were 
represented  as  farces.  Borrowing  from  tra- 
gedy ils  external  form  and  mythological  ma- 
terials, Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  wiilt 
their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements. 
This  new  composition  was  called  the  Saiyric 
Drama.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well 
timed .  T he  innovations  of  Thespis  and  Phryni- 
chus  had  banished  the  satyric  chorus  with  its 
wild  pranks  and  merriment,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonalty ;  who  retained  a 
strong  regret  for  their  old  amusement  amidst  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  The  isaty- 
ric  drama  gave  them  back  imder  an  improved 
form  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  limes : 
and  was  received  with  such  universal  applause, 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the 
humour  of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  tbetr 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  added 
to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom  <M 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with 
singlepieces,  continued.  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  were  all  distinguished  satyric 
composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we 
possess  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular 
composition. 

Praxagoras,  an  Athenian  writer,  who  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  kings  of  bis  own  coun- 
try. He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  had  also  i^ritien  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, all  iM)W  lost 

Praxiteles,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Magna 
Graecia,  who  flourished  about  334  years  before 
the  C  h  risiian  era.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  whitenes;^ 
The  most  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid, 
which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  celebrated 
courtesan,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  all 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not 
depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice, 
alarmed  the  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  house 
was  on  fire.  PraJtiteles  upon  this  showed  his 
eagerness  to  save  bis  Cupid  from  the  flames 
above  all  his  other  pieces ;  but  Phryne  restrain- 
ed his  fears,  and  by  discovering  her  artifice,  db- 
tained  the  favourite  statue.  Ifhe  sculptor  em- 
ployed his  chisel  in  making  a  statue  of  this 
beautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  sta- 
tues of  A  rchidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  of 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  goddess,  either 
naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  to 
the  other  in  beauty  an<^  perfection,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  laUer.  The  Cni- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patronise  modesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus ;  and 
It  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  ofi*ered  the  Cnidians  to  par 
an  enormous  debt,  under  which  they  laboured, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite  statue. 
This  bfi*er  was  not  accepted.  The  famous  Cu- 
pid was  bought  of  the  Thespians  bt^  Cains  Cae-t 
aar,  and  earned  to  Rome;  hot  Claixiiiis  realored 
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It  to  than,  and  Nero  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  Paia,  1,  c  40, 1.  8,  c.  d.—Plin.  7, 
c  34  and  36. 

Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  who  put  Smerdis  to 
death  by  order  of  king  Cambyses.  Berodot,  3, 
c.  30. 

Priamus,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
I^aomedon,  by  Slrymo,  called  Piacia  by  some. 
When  Hercales  took  the  city  of  Troy  (Ft^i. 
Ldumudon)  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his 
prisoners,  W  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  him 
from  captivity,  and  he  exchanged  his  original 
name  of  Podarces  for  that  of  Priam,  which  sig- 
nifies bought  or  ransomed.  Vid.  Pordarces. 
He  was  also  placed  on  his  father's  throne  by 
Hercules,  and  he  employed  himself  with  well- 
directed  diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and 
embellishing  the  ci^  ox  Tro^.  He  had  mar- 
ried, by  his  lather's  orders.  Arisba,  whom  he  di- 
vorced for  Hecuba,  the  daughter  of  Dimas,  or 
Cisseus,  a  neighbouring  prmce.  He  had  by 
Mecuba,  17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenas, 
Trollus,  Creusa,  Polyzena,  and  Cassandra. 
Besides  these  he  had  many  others  by  coof  u- 
bines.  After  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleet^  of  which  he 
gave  the  command  to  his  son,  Pans,  with  orders 
to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  father's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried away  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  daring  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Priam  beheld  this  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
coantenanced  his  son  by  receiving  in  his  palace 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  of  war;  Troy  was  soon  be- 
sieged, and  Priam  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by  the 
enemy.  Some  lime  after,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and 
^neas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.  He  put  on  his 
armour  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Greeks ;  but 
Heculn,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,Polites,  one  of  his  sons,  fled 
also  to  the  altar  before  Neoptolemus,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Polites,  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  parents,  and 
the  aged  father,  fired  with  indignation,  vented 
the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and,  raising  bis  spear,  darted  it' upon 
him.  The  spear,  hurled  by  the  feeble  hana  of 
Priam,  touched  the  buckler  of  Neoptolemus  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  d^sfer  into  his 
breast  His  head  w&s  cut  off,  and  the  muti- 
lated body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
Dictys  Cret.  I,  &c. — Dares  Phrvg. — Berodot.  2, 
c.  12».— Paia.  10.  c.  Vn.—Honier.  U.  22,  Ac— 
Eurip.inTroad. — dr.  TV«c.l,  c.35. — Q.Smifm. 
l.—  Virt^.  jjBn.  2,  v.  507,  &c.—HbraL  Od.  10, 
V.  U.-^Bygin.  fab.  110.— Q.  Calaber.  15,  v.  226. 


Priscub  Scrtilius,  (  Vid.  TarqufMui^jk  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  brother  to  the  emperor  rhilip; 
He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Macedonia 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  brother's  death, 
but  he  was  soon  atler  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Decius,  Philip's  murderer. 

Proba,  I.  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

II.  A  woman  who  opened  the  gates  of 

Rome  to  the  Goths. 

Probus,  I.  ( M.  Aurelius  Severus,)  a  native  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  army, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune.  His  son 
obtained  the  same  office  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
a^e,  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  mudh  by 
his  probity,  his  valour,  his  intrepidity,  modera- 
tion and  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  em- 
p^r  Tacitus,  he  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple  by  the  voluntary  and  uninfluenced 
choice  of  his  sold iers.  His  election  was  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people ;  and  Probms,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
by  tne  aflection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
and  after  he  had  left  400,000  barbarians  dead 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  was  so 
.well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
for  peace  by  his  ambassadors,  and  attempted  to 
buy  thfe  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  splen- 
did presents.  Probus  was  then  feasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambassadors 
were  introduced ;  but,  without  even  casting  his 
ey^  upon  them,  he  said,^that  if  their  master 
did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
he .  would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  spoke 
the  emperor  look  off  his  cap,  and  showed  the 
baldness  of  his  head  to  the  ambassadors.  His 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Kome  to  con- 
vince his  subjects  of  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
quests, and  to  claim  from  them  the  applause 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  as 
he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  at- 
tempted to  drain  the  waters  which  were  stag- 
nated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sirmium,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canals. 
His  armies  were  employed  in  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking ;  but  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
such  toils,  they  soon  mutinied,  and  fell  upon  the 
emperor  as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns 
of  Illyricum,  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  but 
as  he  was  alone  and  without  arms  be  was  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  four 
months,  on  the  second  of  November,  after 
Christ  282.  The  news  of  his  death  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  consternation ;  not  only 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deplored  his 
fate :  and  even  the  army  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall  erected  a  monument  over  his 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscriptioii  '.—Hie 
Probus  imperator,  vere  probus,  situs  est.  victor 
omnium  gentium  barbararum,  victor  etiam  if- 
rannorum.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  had 
revolted,  and  his  victories  there  might  have 
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bMn  fts  great  as  those  he  obcained  in  the  two 
other  qoartera  of  ihe  globe.  He  was  succeeded 
by  CiEinis,  and  his  family,  who  bad  shared  his 
greatness,  immediately  retired  .from  Rome,  not 
to  beoome  objects  either  of  private  or  pablic 

matice.  Zas.^Prob.—Satum. II.  ^milius, ' 

a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
liTes  of  excellent  eommanders,  written  by  Cor- 
nelias Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  by  some  authors. 

Procles,  a  Carthaginian  writer,  son  of  En- 
crates.  He  wrote  some  historical  treatises,  of 
whichPausanias  has  preserved  some  fhigments. 
Pam.  4,  c.  35. 

PaocuD^  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
Eurysthenidae.  Vid,  Lacedamon  and  Ewrys- 
tkenex.  • 

Prooopius,  I.  a  celebrated  officer  of  a  noble 
flimily  in  Cilicia,  related  to  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  ^reat  intimacy.  He 
was  univenallv  admired  lor  his  integrity,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  signalized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor,  be  retired  from  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  and  some  time  after  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  had  marched  into 
the  east,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  usurpation  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
rapid,  that  Valens  would  have  resigried  the  im- 
perial purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened. 
But  now  fortune  changed,  Procopius  was  de- 
feated at  Phrygia,  and  abandoned  ny  his  army. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Valenti- 
nian,  in  Qaul,  A.  D.  366.  Procopius  was  slain 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  a^e,  and  he  had  usurped 
the  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months.- 

Ammian.  Marcel.  25  and  96. II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarins,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly 
celebrated  the  hero,  whose  favours  and  patron- 
age he  enjoyed.  This  history  is  divided  into 
eight  boolc?,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four 
of  the  Qoihs.  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till 
559.  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
severe  on  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
pius were  edited  in  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1662. 

PaociTLEius,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  hu- 
manity and  fraternal  kindness  to  his  brothers 
Muraena  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possessions,  after  they  had  fortified  their  es- 
tates, and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
for  siding  with  young  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  presence,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  when  labouring 
under  a  heavy  disease.  Hbrat.  2,  od.  2. — Pint, 
in  Anton.-^Plin.  36,  c.  24. 
.  ProcClus  Julius,  I.  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  had  seen 
nim  in  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  him  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
offer  him  sacrifices  under  the  name  of  Cluirinus, 
and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was  destined  by 
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the  gods  to  become  the  coital  iff  the  worid. 

Pint,  in  Rom.'-Liv.  1,  c.  16. II.  An  African 

in  the  age  of  Auielius.  He  published  a  book 
entitled  dt  regimwbtu.  or  teligwtdbut^  on  foreign 
countries,  &c.-— — IIL  An  officer  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  reign 
of  Probns.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  very  debauched 
and  licentious  in  his  manners,  and  bad  aoquired 
riches  by  piratical  excursions. 

pRocTON,  a  star  near  Sinus,  or  the  dog-star, 
before  which  it  generally  rises  in  Jnly.  Cicero 
calls  it  AnticaniSf  which  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication (vM  nwr.)  H^rtA,  3,  od.  99. — Cie.  dt 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  44. 

PaoDicus,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  tA  Cos, 
about  396  years  before  Christ  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  his  coimtrymen  to  Athens, 
where  he  publicly  taught,  and  had  among  his 
pupils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and 
Is(>c rates.  He  travelled  from  town  ro  town  in 
Greece,  to  procure  admirers  and  get  nkmey. 
He  made  nis  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  ha- 
rangue, which  has  given  occasion  to  some  of 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodi- 
cus,  for  50  drachms.  In  his  writings,  which 
were  numerous,  he  composed  a  beamiJful  epi- 
sode, in  which  virtue  and  pleasure  were  iniro> 
duced  as  attempting  to  maike' Hercules  one  of 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  the 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasure.  This 
has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Prodicus  was 
at  last  put  to  death  oy  the  Athenians,  on  prp- 
tence  toat  he  corrupted  the  morals  of  tneir 
youth.    Xenvplion.  Nkmor. 

PR(Brus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  disseotion  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father^s 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Ai^os;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  prevailed, 
and  ProBtus  left  Pelof>onnesus,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  be 
married  Stenoboea,  called  by  some  Antes  or 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolis, 
and  bv  means  of  bis  father-in-law,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobcea  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  bv  him  mother  of  the  Prcetides,.and  of  a 
son  called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  succeedea  to  the  throne  of  Tirynthus. 
Htmtr.  n.  6,  v.  leO.—  ApoUod.  2,  c.  2. 

pR0MBN£A,  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dodona.  It  was  from  her  that  Herodo- 
tus received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  from  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodona, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  AmmcHi, 
where  they  gave  oracles.    Berodat,  2,  c.  55. 

PronSmus,  a  Theban,  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that  musical 
instrument  is  attributed  to  him.  Pans,  9,  c.  12. 
--Athen.  14,  c.  7. 

Propertius,  CSextus  Aurelius,'^  a  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  Mevania  in  Umbria.  His  father  was 
a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
because  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Antony. 
MecaBnas,Gkillus,and  Virgil, became  his  fVien^ 
and  Augustus  his  patron.  Mec»nas  wished 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  be  pro- 
posed the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Propertius  re- 
ftised,  obaerving  Uiat  his  abilities  were  unequal 
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U>  the  task.  He  died  about  19  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  His  works 
consist  of  four  bool^  of  elegies,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  energy, 
that  many  authors  call  him  the  prince  of  the 
elegiac  poets  among  the  Latins.  Cjmthia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  his  elegies,  was  a  Roman 
lady,  whose  real  name  was  Uosiia,  or  Hostilia, 
of  whom  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  four,  other  cities 
in  Umbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  Hes- 
pillus,  Ameria,  Perusia,  aad  Assisiuro.  The 
best  ^ition  is  that  of  Santenius,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rh.  1780,  and  when  published  together  with 
Catullus  and  TibuUus,  those  of  Grsevius,  8vo. 
Uir.  1680,  and  of  Vulpius,  4  vols.  Patavii,  1737, 
1749, 1756,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  12mo. 
Paris,  1754.  Ovid,  7V«*.  SL  v.  466, 1.  4,  el.  10, 
V.  53,  de  AH.  Am.  3,  v.  SS&.—Martial.  8,  ep. 
TSi  1.  14,  ep.  199.— QuinlU.  10,  c.  l.—PUn.  6, 
ep.  1.  9,  ep.  22. 

pROTACidRAs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  w^  was  originallv  a  porter.  He 
became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Democriius,  when 
that  philosopher  had  seen  him  carrying  fagots 
on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  eqvulibrium.  He 
isoon  rendered  himself  riaiculous  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  he  published  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  SupremeBeing.  This 
book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Athens,  and  the 
philosopher  banished  from  the  city.  Protago- 
ras visited,  from  Athens,  different  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  about  400  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  ffenerally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
nnd  always  left  the  mind  in  suspense  about  all 
the  questions  which  he  proposed.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  was  drowned.  Diog.  9.—PhU.  in 
Protag. 

PROTOOENES,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished about  328  years  before  Christ  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
tain himself.  His  countiymen  were  ignorant 
of  his  ingenuity  before  Apelles  came  to  Rhodes 
ond  offered  to  buy  all  his  pieces.  This  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians,  they  became  sensible 
of  the  merit  of  their  countryman,  and  liberally 
rewarded  him.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Jalysns,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Afwllo  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
lupines  and  water,  thinking  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  him  greater  flightsof  fancy ;  but  all 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  him  more  successful 
in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He  was  to 
represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  moulo,  but  this  he  never  could  do 
with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
labours  seemed  to  be  without  success,  he  threw 
his  sponge  upon  the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  alone  brought  to  perfection  what  the 
utmost  labours  of  art  could  not  do ;  the  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  the  picture  represented  the 
froth  of  the  month  of  the  dog  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  uni- 
versally admired.  Protogenes  was  very  exact 
in  his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a 
fault  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius 
besieged  Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  made  him  master 
of  the  whole,  becaase  he  knew  that  Protogenes 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  finishing  a  picture ; 
ana  when  the  conqueror  asked  him  why  he 
showed  not  more  concern  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity, he  replied  that  Demetrius  made  war 
against  the  Rhodians,  and  not  against  the  fine 
arts.  Paus.  1,  c.  3.— Pi»n.  35,  c.  10.— JSiuw*. 
V.  H.  \%-~Juv.  3,  V.  120.— jPZk*.  w  Dem,     > 

Pruobntius,  (Aurelius  Clemens,)  a  Latin 
poet,  who  flourished  A.  D.  392,  and  was  succes- 
sively a  soldier,  an  advocate,  and  a  judge.  His 
poems  are  numerous  and  all  theological,  devoid 
of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  yet  greatly  valued.  The  best  editions  are 
the  Delphin,  4to.  Paris,  1687;  that  of  Cellaring, 
12mo.  Halse,  1703 ;  and  that  of  Parma,  2  vds. 
4to.  178a 

Prusias,  sumamed  VencUor,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  a 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  his  advice  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  defeated  him.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  as  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  of  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of 
Bithjmia.  Gt.  Flaminius  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia.  than 
Prusias,  to  gain  his  fovour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  his  request,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian, to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  obtained  over  Eumenes;  but 
AnnibBil  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  callea  himself  the  freednmn  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  when  he  was  introduced  into  the 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visiole  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver- 
ers. Such  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  con- 
temptible, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
but  of  his  subjects,  and  when  he  returned  home, 
the  Bithjrnians  revolted,  and  placed  his  son  Ni- 
comedes  on  the  throne.  The  oam'shed  monarch 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  assassinated 
near  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  about  149  years  before 
Christ.  Polyb.—Ltv.— Justin^  31,  Ac— C.  Nep. 
in  Anib. — PhU.  in  Flam.  &c. 

Prttanes,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  assembling  it  when  they  pleased,  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  met  in  a  large 
hall,  caWed prytaneumt  where  they  gave  audi- 
ences, offered  sacrifices,  and  fea.sted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytanes  were  elected 
from  the  senators,  which  were  in  number  500, 
fifty  of  which  were  chosen  fVom  each  tribe. 
When  they  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  into  one  vessel, 
and  into  another  were  placed  nine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tribe  whose  name  was 
drawn  with  the  white  bean,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.  Thejr  presided  each  for  35  days,  as  the 
year  was  diviaed  into  10  parts  ;  but  it  is  un- 
known what  tribe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  which  were  snpemumeniTy.  When  the 
number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  19,  each  of 
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th«  tKpmam  pended  one  full  mooth.- 

of  tLe  principal  nuigistrnicai  of  Corinth  were 

nlao  cnlled  pryumes. 

PiAMMBNiTus,  sQcoeeded  his  father  Amasis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt  Cambyses  made  war 
against  him.  Psammenitos  was  twice  beaten, 
at  Peliisium  and  in  Memphis,  and  became  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
widi  mat  humanity.  Psammenitos,  howerer, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch ; 
and  attempted  to  make  the  Egyptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  by  drinking  ball's 
blood.  He  had  reigned  about  six  months.  He 
flourished  about  &3&  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Ekrodat.  3,  c  10,  Ac. 

FsAioirricBin,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  one 
of  the  13  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselyes;  but  as  he  was  more  popu- 
lar than  the  rest,  he  was  banished  from  his  do- 
minions, and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
seashore.  A  descent  of  some  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Esypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he 
jomed  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  11  princes 
who  had  expelled  him  from  the  country.  He 
rewarded  the  Oreeks  by  whose  yalour  he  had 
recovered  Egypt ;  he  allotted  them  some  terri- 
tory on  the  seacoast,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
ana  encouraged  commerce  among  his  subjects. 
He  made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  lai^  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
acaiiiRt  him.  He  died  617  jears  before  the 
Cnristian  ere,  and  was  buried  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais.  During  bis  reign  there  was  a 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  language. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest  He 
confined  two  young  children,  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
intrusted,  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  them, 
but  to  watch  diligently  their  articulations.  Af- 
ter some  time  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beccos,  and  he  gave 
information  of  thi5  to  the  monarch.  Psammeti- 
chus made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  word 
Btceos  signified  bread  in  the  PhcBuician  lan- 
guage, and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
It  was  universally  concluded  that  the  langua^ 
of  Phoenicia  was  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Be- 
rodoL  2,  c.  38,  Ac.-^Polyan.  8.—Strah.  16. 

PsAMMis,  or  PsAMMurms,  a  king  of  Egypt, 
B.  C.  376. 

PsAPHO,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  kept  to  say,  Psapho  is  a  god^ 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  .The 
birds  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
b^n  taught,  and  the  Africans  paid  divine  hon- 
ours to  Psapho.    Mlian. 

ProLEMfius  I.  sumamed  hagui^  a  king  of 
Eeypt,son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  La^s,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  Vid.  Lagus.  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  son  of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of 
his  generels.  During  the  expedition,  he  behaved 
with  uncommon  valour;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander  was 
indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aomus. 
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After  the  conqueror's  deaths  in  the  goieral  divi- 
sion of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ptotemj  ob- 
tained as  his  share  the  goyemment  of  Egypt, 
with  Libia,  and  part  of  ifae  nei^hboorug  terri- 
tories of  Arabia.  He  made  himself  master  ol' 
Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je- 
rusalem, he  carried  above  100,000  piiaoiien  to 
Egypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexan- 
dria,  whicD  became  the  capital  of  his  dominioDs. 
After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  most 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  subjects,  bf  has  iib- 
erelity  and  the  grant  (rf*  privileges,  Ptolemy  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after 
reduced  Cyprus  under  hk  power.  ELe  made 
war  with  success  against  Demetrius  and  Anti- 
gonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces 
of  Syria:  and  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to 
the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their  oommon 
enemies,  he  received  the  name  of  So4er.  The 
bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous  of  access, 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailois  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  nif  ht ;  (  Vid.  Pharos,)  and  that 
his  subjects  might  be  acquainled  with  uteratiire, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  library,  which,  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  He  also  established  in  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  a  society  called  aw- 
seum^  of  which  the  members,  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy  died  in  the  84lh 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
284  years  before  Christ  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  ptoleray  Philadelphus,  who  had  been 
his  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  y^rs  of  his 
reign.  Ptolemy  Lagos  has  been  commended 
for  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a  sovereign,  but  as 
a  writer ;  and  ^mong  the  many  valnaole  com- 
positions which  have  been  lost,  we  are  to  lament 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  by  the  king 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  tle- 
gance  and  authenticity.  All  his  successor 
were  called  Ptolemies  from  him.  Paus,  10,  c 
S.^Justin,  13,  Ac.—P9lvb,  ^^Arrian.'-Otrt. 

^Phd.  in  Alex. The  9d  son  of  Ptolemy  the 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Eg]npCian 
throne,  and  was  called  PkHadetpkus  ^  Aoti- 
phra«is,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brothers. 
He  showed  himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  of  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  an  alliance  with 
powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Italy 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  had  become  universally  known  for  the 
victories  which,  they  had  just  obtained  orcr 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  But  while  Ptole- 
my strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  for- 
eign powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom 
was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Macas,  his  bro- 
ther, king  of  Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however, 
was  stopped,  thau^h  kindled  by  AntiochiB,  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebellions  prince 
re-established  peace  for  some  time  in  the  ftimily 
of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  kin?, 
married  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  his 
daughter  to  her  husband*s  kingdom,  and  assist- 
ed at  the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the 
64th  year  of  hisa^e,  346  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  danfrhter,  by 
Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimaclius.    He  bw! 
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mftennx^  marrinl  his  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he 
loTed  with  hdcoibiboq  tenderness,  and  to  whose 
mennoiy  he  b^^  to  erect  a  celebrated  mona- 
ment.  Vid,  Dinocrates.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  oocmtries  were  aUured  by  promises 
and  presents  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could  boast  of 
reigning  over  33,339  well-peopled  cities.  He 
gBLve  every  possible  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  made  E^pt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His 
array  consisted  or  900,000  foot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elephants  and  9000  armed  chariots. 
"With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false  when 
it  is  observed,  thai  at  his  death  he  lefl  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 
palace  was  the  asylum  of  lealmed  men,  whom 
ne  admired  and  patronised.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  Euclid,  Theocritus,  Caliimachus, 
and  Lycophron;  and  by  increasing  the  library 
'Which  bis  father  had  founded,  he  showed  his 
taste  for  learning  and  his  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  T  h  is  celeorated  library  at  his  death  con- 
tained 200,000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
books.and  it  was  afterwards  increased  lo  700,000 
volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of, 
Csc^^r's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
self, a  circamstance,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnin- 
cently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
intoQreek  during  his  reign,  a  translation  which 
has  been  called  Septuagint,  because  translated 
by  the  labours  of  TO  different  persons.  Eutr. — 
JasHn.  17,  c.  2,  6cc.—Liv.--Plta.-^T%eocrU. 
^Aikcn.  U.-^Plin.  13,  c.  \^.—Dio.  ^%—GeU 

Uus.  6,  c.  17. The  3d,  succeeded  his  father 

Philadelpbns  on  the  Eg3rptian  throne.  He  early 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Antiochus  Theus,  for 
his  unkindness  to  Barenice  the  Egyptian  king's 
sister,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphus.,  ^ith  the  most  rapid  success 
he  conquered  Syria  and  Silicia,  ana  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris;  but  a  sedition  at  home 
stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  con(]uered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Cambyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia, 
when  he  conquered  Egypt,  These  were  re- 
stored to  the  temples,  and  the  Eg3rptians  called 
their  sovereign  EvergeUs^  in  aclmowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal 
for  the  gods  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed  in  peace,  \f  we  ex- 
cept the  refused  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
90  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  Elgyptian  monarchs.  He  also 
interested  himself  iii  theaflbirs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Achaean  league ;  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  ally  defeated,  and 
ercn  a  fugitive  in  Egjrpt.  Evergetes  died  221 
years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  26  years, 
and,  like  his  two  ilhistrions  predecessors,  he  was 
the  natron  of  learning;  and  indeed  he  is  the  last 
nf  the  Lagidet  who  gained  popularity  among* 


his  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  hv- 
manity,  and  who  commanded  respect,  evenfhNa 
his  enemies,  bv  valour,  prudence,  and  repnta* 
tion.  It  is  said  that  he  deposited  15  talents  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  to  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  manuscripts  otJEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  PUd.  in  Cle<m,  Ac 
^Pok/b,  2.— Justin,  29,  &c. The  fourth  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Evergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  PkUopaUr 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  to  some  hi»- 
torians,  he  destrojred  his  father  by  poison.  He 
began  his  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successively  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  hiiii 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brother. 
He  received  the  name  of  Typhon.  from  his  ex- 
travagance and  debauchery,  and  that  of  Galhts^ 
because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiocbus,king  of  Sjria,and  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's 
territories,  and  might  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms.  In 
his  return  he  visited  Jerusalem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty  the  mon- 
arch <letermined  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  plain,  and  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  elephants ;  but  by  a  supematu  ral  instinct,  the 
generous  animals  turned  their  fury  not  on  those 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  but  upon  the 
Egyptian  spectators.  This  circumstance  terri- 
fic Philopater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  than 
common  kindness  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  to  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Romans,  whom  li  dangerous 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  but  at  the 
same  time  roused  to  superior  activi^,  renewed, 
for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  and  continual  debauchery,  died 
in  the  37tb  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediately  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  companions  of  his  voluptuousness  and 
extravagance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.    Poh^.— Justin,  30,  Ac—PhU. 

in  Cleom. The  5th,  succeeded  his  father 

Philopater  as  king  Of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  jears  of  his 
minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Sosi- 
cius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the 
provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he 
had  conquered  by  war.  The  Romans  also  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  him  after  their  victo- 
ries over  Annibal  and  the  conclusion,  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  This  flattering  embassy  in- 
duced Aristomenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  young  monarch  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  regent  was  confirmed  Jn  his  honourable 
t)ffice ;  and  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyp- 
tians that  he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptol^ 
my  had  reached  his  14th  year,  aeeording  tothe 
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laws  and  cnMoms  of  Egypt,  the  yean  of  his 
minority  had  expired.  He  received  the  sur- 
Dame  of  EviphaneSf  or  iUostrious,  and  was 
crowned  at  Alexandria  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity. Young  Piolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
IVom  the  shackles  of  a  superior,  than  he  betray- 
ed the  same  vices  which  had  characterized  Ms 
father ;  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  de- 
spised t  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had 
governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sove- 
reiip,  who  abhorred  him  for  tne  salutary  advice 
which  his  own  vicioas  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  follow.  In  the  midst  of  his  extrava- 
gance, Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  ag^ainst  Antiochus, 
he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  a 
monarch,  whose  daughter  Cleopaira  he  had 
married,  but  whom  he  haled  on  account  of  the 
seditions  he  raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
After  a  reign  of  24  years,  180  years  belore 
Christ,  Piolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posses- 
sions, to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  king 

of  Syria.    Liv.  35,  c.  13,  Ac— Jiotin.  Ac. 

The  6th,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes  on 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Phuometor^  on  account  of  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  CoBloisy- 
ria.  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment. During  the  captivity  of  Philometer,  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  a^inst 
Egypt,  drove  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Philometer,  and  when 
.  he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  E^Tpt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  re- 
called bis  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him  part- 
ner on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  roval  brothers  incensed  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  armv, 
but  the  Romans  checked  his  progress  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor' 
and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  had 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  t»>  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  oan- 
ished  ly  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  he  eonld  fmd  no  support  in  Egypt,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
meanest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
moat  obscure  comer  of  the  city.  He  received 
•n  audience  from  she  senate,  and  the  Romans 
aettledthe  dispute  between  the  two  royal  bro- 
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then,  by  makinir  them  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  (riving  the  government  of  Libya  and 
Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confirming  Phiiomecor 
in  the  posBeaaion  of  Egypt  and  the  island  ok 
Cjrprus.  These  terms  of  accommodatioii  were 
gladly  accepted,  bat  Physcon  soon  claimed  the 
dominion  ot  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romaas,  who  wished  to  a^ran- 
dize  themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian power.  Philometor  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  call  away  his  bro- 
ther's attention,  ne  fomented  the  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion in  Cyrene.  But  the  death  of  Philometor, 
145  years  before  the  Christian  era,  left  Physcon 
master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependant  prov- 
inces. Philometor  has  been  commended  tiy  some 
historians  for  his  clemency  and  moderation. 

Diod.'^Liv.^Polyb. The  7th  Ptolemy,  sur- 

named  Physcon,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor;  ajMi 
as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly  with 
him,  (  Vid  PtolenuBus  6th,)  his  succession  was 
approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Phvscon 
should  marry  the  qneen,  and  that  her  son  should 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accord mgly  celebrated,  bat  on  that 
very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son 
in  her  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  called 
Evergetes^  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of 
KakergeUs^  or  evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A 
series  of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habitations, 
and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually  stream- 
ed with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow-cit- 
izens. The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopa- 
tra, repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daorhter, 
by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon 
his  sttbjecLs,  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of 
his  ibinisters  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  he  fled  to 
Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  oueen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Phys- 
con dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrians  should  al^ 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  .^on  l>y  hs 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent 
for  the  young  prince,  called  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prus, and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen 
was  going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assisiance, 
fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  CleopatnLwho  had 
married  Demetrius  king  of  Syna.  This  deci- 
sive blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where 
he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
his  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died 
at  Alexandria  in  the  67th  year  of  his  agCL  after 
a  reign  of  29  years,  about  116  years  before 
Christ    Some  authois  have  extolled  Phyacca 
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for  his  londnesB  for  literatore;  they  have  ot>. 
serred,  that  from  his  extensire  knowledge  he 
was  called  the  pkUohgisl.  and  thai  he  wrote  a 
comment  upon  Homer,  besides  a  history  in  34 
books,  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  often  quot- 
ed by  succeeding  authors  whose  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  the  same  subject.    Diod.— Justin.  38, 

&c.— A/Am.  ^^Porphyr. The  8lh,  surna- 

med  LalkyruSf  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
on  the  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
Icing  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  liis  mother  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus, 
and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
ther Ftolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against 
Alexander  Jannseus,  Kin^  of  Judae.  through 
whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was 
conouered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on 
the  neld  of  battle.  Lathyrus,  after  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Egynt,  retired  to  C)rprus  till  the  death  of  his 
brotner  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him  as  iheir  sovereign, 
and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closeJy  be- 
si^^  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Lathyrus 
was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  Lucullus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfaciorv  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refused  to  part  with  troops  which 
he  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kingdom.  Lathyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  father  Phjrscon,  eleven  of  which  he 
had  passed  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eiehteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven 
after  his  mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  murder- 
ed. Joseph.  Hist.— Justin.  39.—Plut.  in  Ialc.—, 
Appian.  in  I^lArid. The  9ih.  Vid.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  1st ;  for  the  10th  Ptolemy,  vid. 
Alexander  Ptolemy  2d]  for  the  lllh,  via.  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  3d. The  .12th,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  3d.  He  receiv- 
etl  toe  surname  of  AuLetes^  because  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  flute.  His  rise  showed  great 
marks  of  prudence  and  circumspection ;  and  as 
his  predecessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  E^gypt  to  the  Romans,  Auleles  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  succe^ful  in  his  applications,  and  Cae- 
sar, who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
ney, established  his  succession,  and  granted  him 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  receiv- 
ed the  enormous  sum  of  about  a  million  and 
163,5002  sterling.  But  these  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopular  at  home,  and  when  he  had 
suffered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession 
of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted,  and  Auletes 


was  obliged  to  Itj  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek 

protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  aUies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  with 
indifierence,  and  the  murder  of  100  noblemen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to 
justify  their  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendered  him  unpopular  and  suspected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  his  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auletes  on  his 
throne;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retired  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  concealed  for 
some  time  m  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herself  absolute,  and  established 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriage  with  Ar- 
ch elaus,  a  priest  of  Bellona's  temple  at  Comana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Ga- 
binius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes 
was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy to  Rabirius,  a  Koman,who  had  supplied  nim 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  twu  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  his  .sons  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  his  sister^,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Qreat  was  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  guar- 
dian. Their  reign  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events;  only  we  may  observe  that 
the  young  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  so  celebrated  as  being  the  mistress 
of  J.  Caesar,  the  wife  of  M.  Antony,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagus.     Cic.  pro  Ratnr. — Strab.  17. — Dion.  39. 

— Appian.   de   Civ. The   13th,    sumamed 

DioTvysius  or  Bacchus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  conjointly  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (  Vid, 
Plolemamsl^h f')\)ul  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  six>n  obliged  him  to  reign  inde- 
pendent. He  was  then  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
age,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  came  to  the  shores  of  Egypt  and 
claimed  his  protection.  He  refused  to  grant  the 
required  assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  basely  murdered  Pompey  after  he 
bad  brought  him  to  shore  under  tne  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oft 
the  head  of  Pompey,  but  Caesar  turned  with 
indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  he  found  the  king  of  Egypt 
as  faithless  to  his  cause  as  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.  Caesar  sat  as  judge  to  hear  the  various 
claims  of  the  brother  and  sister  to  his  throne; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  people,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed the  two  younger  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
sion might  have  left  no  room  fordiasatlafiMtion, 
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l«K  FloloBf  wfovanedtasrcnMl  tndavft- 
ricicMB  miniaten,  tad  therefore  he  refiued  to 
acknowledge  Oosar  as  a  jodge  or  mediator. 
The  Romaa  eaforeed  his  authority  by  arms, 
and  three  victories  were  obtained  over  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ploleray,  who  had  been  for 
■ome  time  a  priaoner  in  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
now  headed  his  aroiies,  but  a  defeat  wu  fatal, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  aboal  48  years  before 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  mcmths  after 
the  death  of  Aaleles.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  mistress  of  Egypt ; 
but  as  the  Egyptians  were  no  friends  to  female 
government,  Caesar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
yoonger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  m  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appian,  Civ. — Cos. 
inAiez,'~^r4it.  iX—Joaepk.  Ant.^Dio.—Plid. 

in   Ami.   Ac. SmUm.    in  Cos. Apion, 

kinc  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Plclemy  Physcon.  After  a  reign  of  ^  years  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  sabjecis  with  their  independence. 

JJv.  TO. Ceramius.  awn  of  Ptolemy  Soier, 

by  Eorydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Unable  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Cerannns  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  where 
he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Sdencus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
an  empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Lysimachus,  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia ; 
bat  his  reien  was  short,  and  Ceraunus  perfidi- 
onsly  mutdered  him  and  ascended  his  throne, 
980  0.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  establiaiied  in  Macedonia  as  long  as  Ar- 
ainoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysima- 
chus were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  obstacles  Ceraunus  made  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  quem  at  first  refused,  but  the  pro- 
testations and  solemn  promises  of  the  usurper 
at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  The 
nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated, 
than  Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  voung  princes. 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  rapine  ana 
cruelty.  But  now  three  powerftil  princes  claim- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  as  their  own, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Deroetrins-,  and  Pyrrhus  the  king  of 
Epims.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigponus  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of 
his  other  two  rivals  b^  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remam  inactive,  a  barbarian 
army  of  Ghiuls  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians miffht  have  obtained  the  vic- 
tory if  Ceraunus  hadf  shown  more  prudence. 
He  was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and 
taken  priaoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptol emy  had  been  king 
of  Macedonia  only  18  months.  Justin.  24,  &c. 
Poms.  10,  c.  10. An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was 
tyrannically  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
general  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
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the  obacwe  oiBee  of  higbprieat  in  the  IflBBlaaf 
Yenos  at  Paphos.  Thisoier was  lejected with 
the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  tlM  aoai- 
arch  poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  treasures  foond  m  the  island 
amounted 'to  the  enormous  snm  of  ly396^K0f. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Borne  by  the 
conquerors.  PUUAnCai, — V<U,MaiX.9^ — Fltr. 

3. ^A  man  who  attempted  to  make  himself 

king  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Perdiccaa, 

He  was  expelled  by  Pelopidas. A  son  of 

Pyrrhas  king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the 
daughter  of  Berenice.  He  was  left  governor 
of  ^irus  when  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  aoatai 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  where  he 

f  resided  with  great  prudence  and  moderatiaii. 
le  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against  Sparta 

and  Argos. ^A  eunuch,  by  whose  friendh' 

assistance  Mithridates  the  Qreat  saved  his  liie 

after  a  battle  with  LucuUos. A  king  of  Epir 

rus,  who  died  verv  young,  as  he  was  marching 
an  army  against  the  ^loliazs,  who  had  seized 

part  of  his  dominions. — JusUn.  28. A  king 

of  Chalcidica,  in  Syria,  about  30  years  before 
Christ.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded 
Syria,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  conqueror  spared  his  life  only  upon  receiv- 
ing one  thousand  talents.    Joaepk.  Ant.  13. 

A  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  bom. 
his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  some  time  after  be 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  Ptolemy  Lah 
gus,  kinc:  ^f  Egypt,  who  had  invited  him  lo  his 
camp.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  for  this 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  last 

ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock. A  son  of 

Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  which 
was  fought  at  Issus  between  Darius  and  Alex- 
ander the  Oreat A  son  of  Juba,  made  king 

of  Mauretania.  He  was  son  of  Cleopatra  Se- 
lene, the  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.    He  was  put  to  death  by 

Caias  Caligula.    Dio.—Tadt.  Ann.  11. A 

friend  of  Otho. A  favourite  of  Antiochos^ 

king  of  Syria.    He  was  sumamed  Macr&n. 

A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 
was  for  some  time  governor  of  Jericho,  about 

135  years  before  Christ. ^A  powerful  Jew 

during  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  peace 

of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. A  son  of 

Antony  bv  Cleopatra,  surnamed  PkHadHphut, 
by  his  father,  and  made  master  of  Phoenina, 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Nbnor 
which  were  sitnated  between  the  iEgean  and 

the  Euphrates.    PUd.  in  Anton. Claudius, 

a  celebrated  geographer  and  astrologer  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a 
native  pf  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Pelusium,  and  on  account  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, be  received  the  name  of  the  most  wise  and 
most  divine  among  the  Greeks.  In  his  system 
of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universally  believed 
and  adopted  till  the  16th  centnry,  when  it  was 
confuted  and  rejected  bjr  Copernicus.  His 
geography  is  valued  for  its  learning,  and  the 
very  useful  information  which  it  gives.  Besides 
his  sjTStem  and  his  geography,  Ptolemy  wrote 
other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  fixed  stars ;  of  lOSS  of  which  be 
gives  the  certain  and  definite  longitade  aod 
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Ths  belt  edkioK  of  Ptolemy's  geog- 

nofhy  k  that  of  Bertias,  foL  Amst  1618,  and 
thai  of  bis  treatise  de  JudUm  AOrologiciSj  by 
Camerar,  4to.  1636,  and  of  tbe  Harmonica,  4ta 
WaUis,  Oxon.  16& 

PtaBuc&LA,  a  name  giyen  to  Pnblins  Vale- 
rius on  acooont  of  his  mat  popularity.  Vid, 
VmUrim,  PlmL  in  pJ>.^Iau,  S^  c  i^Plin, 
a0,e.l6. 

FDBULU  Lax,  was  made  by  Pablilins  Philo, 
tbe  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  u  permitted  one  of 
tbe  censors  to  be  elected  from  tbe  plebeians, 
since  one  of  tbe  consuls  were  cbosen  from  tbat 
bndy.  Xir.  8,  c.  13.-^— Anotber,  by  wbich  it 
was  ordained  that  all  laws  sbould  be  previously 
approved  by  the  senators  before  they  were  pro- 
posed by  the  people. 

PoaLiDs  Sybob,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  about  44  years  before  Chnst.  Tbis 
celebrated  Mime  was  brought  from  Asia  to 
Italy  in  early  youth,  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
countryman  and  kinsman,  Manlius  Antiocbus, 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eros, 
the  gnunmarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in 
learning,  rose  above  their  origiiuil  fortune.  He 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
master,  in  reward  for  his  witticisms  and  face- 
tious opposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  tbe  provincial  towns  ofltaly,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  tbose  public 
spectacles  which  Caesar  afforded  his  country- 
men, in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  On  one 
occasion,  he  challenged  all  persons  of  his  own 
profession  to  contend  with  him  on  the  stage; 
and  in  this  competition  he  successively  over- 
came every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
the  representation  of  their  popular  entertain- 
ments, he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury,  tbat  he  never  gave  a 
great  supper  without  having  sow's  udder  at  the 
taUe— a  ai^  which  was  prohibited  by  the  cen- 
sors, as  being  too  greai  a  luxury  even  for  the 
table  of  patricians.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
his  historv,  except  tbat  he  was  still  continuing  to 
perform  bis  Mimes  with  applause  at  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Laberius.  We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  Mimes  of  Publins ;  nor 
do  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — 
all  that  is  preserved  from  them  being  a  number 
of  detached  sentiments  or  maxims  to  the  num- 
ber of  800  or  900,  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
line,  but  <:ontaining  reflections  of  unrivalled 
force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various  re- 
lations, situations,  and  feelings  of  human  life — 
friendship,  love,  fortune,  pride,  adversity,  ava- 
rice, generosity.  Both  the  writers  and  actors 
of  Mimes  were  probably  careful  to  have  their 
memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them 
appropriately  in  their  extemporaneous  perform- 
ances. The  maxims  of  Publius  were  interspers- 
ed through  his  dramas,  but  being  tbe  only  por- 
tion of  those  productions  now  remainiilg,  they 
have  just  the  appearance  of  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments, like  tbose  of  Rochefoucauld.  His  Mimes 
must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or  very 
thickly  loaded  with  those  moral  aphorisms.  It 
is  also  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far 
above  the  ordinary  tone  even  of  regular  come- 
dy, and  appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be  almost 
Seneca  has  remarked  that 


man  jT  of  his  eloquent  verses  are  iktcr  finr  the 
buskin  than  the  slipper.  How  such  exalted 
precepts  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  lowest 
iarce,  and  how  passages,  which  would  hardly 
be  appropriated  m  the  most  serious  sentimentid 
comedy,  were  adapted  to  the  actions  or  man- 
ners 01  gross  and  dnmken  buffoons,  is  a  diffi- 
culty wbich  could  only  be  solved  luid  we  for- 
tunately received  entire  a  larger  portion  of 
these  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.  The  sentiments  of 
Publius  Syrus  now  appear  trite.  They  have 
beconw  tJumiliar  to  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  fjmn  age  to  age. 
All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expr^sed,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfii^  or 
worldly-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
liord  Burleigh.  It  would  be  endless  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  different  Latin  poets,  particu- 
larly Horace  and  Juvenal,  which  are  nearly 
copied  from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Se- 
neca, too,  has  availed  himself  of  many  of  his 
reflections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  author  from  whom  he  nas  bonowed. 
Publius,  says  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic  and  comic  writers:  whenever  he  gives 
up  the  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  that  language 
which  is  directed  to  the  crowd,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  tbat  species  of  composi- 
tion, but  worthy  of  the  tragic  buskin. 

PuBUDs,  a  praenomen  common  among  the 

Romans. Gains,  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  Caesar. ^A  praetor  who 

conquered  Palaepolis.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he 
obtained  a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  opposition' of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  ho- 
noured wiih  a  triumph  during  a  pnetorship. 

PuLCHERU,  I.   a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  tbe  Great,  famous  for  her  piety. 

moderation,  and  virtues. II.  A  daughter  or 

Arcadius.  who  held  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Valentinian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  have  been  universally 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  458,  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

PuNicuM  Bellum.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage, 
B.  C.  264.  For  upwards  of  340  years,  the  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  power,  but  they  had  totally  eradicated 
every  cause  of  contention,  by  settling,  in  three 
different  treaties,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive territories,  the  number  of  their  allies,  and 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  giving  offence  to  the  other.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  fint  dLssentions.  Tbe 
Mameriini,  abody  of  Italian  mercenaries,  were  . 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana ;  but  this  tumultuous  tribe,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  citizens,  basely  massa- 
cred them,  and  seized  their  possessions.  This 
act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indignation  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  an^  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
employed  them,  prepared  to  punish  their  per- 
fidy ;  and  the  Mamertini,  besieged  in  Messana, 
and  without  friends  or  resources,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the  bands 
of  the  first  power  that  could  relieve  them.  They 
were,  however,  divided  in  their  sentiments^  ana 
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Whil«  some  implored  the  assistanceof  Cuthage, 
olhera  called  upoa  the  Romans  for  proteciioQ. 
Without  hesitatioQ  or  delay  the  Ganhaginians 
entered  Messana,  and  the  Romans  also  hastened 
to  i^ve  to  the  Mamertini  that  aid  which  had  been 
claimed  from  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
fh>m  the  Carthaginians.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  troops,  the  Mamertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  assistance,  took  ap  arms,  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forces  were  poared  in  on  erery  side,  and  though 
Carthage  seemed  superior  in  arms  and  in  re- 
sources, yet  the  valour  and  intrepidittr  of  the  Ro- 
mans daily  ap^red  more  formidable,  and  Hie- 
ro,  the  Syracusan  king  who  hitherto  embraced 
the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a 
private  quarrel  the  war  became  general.  The 
Romans  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages thev  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderdole.  To  make  themselves  equal  to  their 
adversaries,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  timber  was  cut 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  190  galleys  completely 
manned  and  provisioned.  The  successes  ihev 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  and  little  ad- 
.  vantage  could  be  gained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. DuUius  at  last  obtained  a  victory, 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  naval  battle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Africa,  under  Regu- 
lus,  C  Vid.  ReguluSf)  had  rendered  diffident,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  ponic  war  was 
concluded  B.C.  241,  on  the  following  terms : — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  withm  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Enboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release 
all  the  Roman  captives  without  ransom,  to 
evacuate  Sicily  and  the  other  Islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  his  allies.  After  this  treaty  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  lost  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  made  new  conquests  in 
.  Spain,  and  soon  began  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
their  powerful  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
in-sensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to  slop 
their  progress  towards  Italv,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  Carthaginians,  by  which  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  but  when  An- 
nibal  sucfceededto  the  command  of  ihe  Cartha- 
ginian armies  in  Spain,  he  spumed  the  bound- 
aries which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  to  his 
arms,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  juesfe  of 
Saguntum.  The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the 
hostilities  which  had  been  be^un  against  their 
allies,  but  Saguntum  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
active  enemv  before  they  had  taken  any  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complaints  were  carried  to 
Carthage,  and  war  was  determined  uoon  by  the 
influence  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
Without  delay  or  diffidence,  B.  C.218,  Annibal 
5!fIS^^  *  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
18,000  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the 
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Alps  and  the  Appeoines  with  i 
riiy,  and  the  Roman  coosnls  who  were  stttioned 
to  stop  his  progress  were  onivenally  defcaied 
After  this,  AnnibaJ  called  his  brother  Asdiubal 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reiafoicement ;  boi  the 
march  of  Asdrubal  was  iniereepicd  by  the  Ro- 
mans, his  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  slam. 
Afiairs  had  now  taken  a  dilEereiit  turn,  and 
Marcellus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his .  coontrymen 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  in  the  flekL 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  mean* 
while  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome 
than  ne  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  from  the 
capital  of  Italy  by  carrying  the  wario  the  gates 
of  Carthage.    The  conquests  of  the  joong  Ro- 
man were  as  rapid  in  Aifrica  as  in  &pain,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  apprehensive  of  the  fate  of 
their  capital,  recallea  Annibal  from  Italy,  and 
preferred  their  safety  at  home  to  the  mamtain- 
ing  of  a  long  and  expen*dve  war  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe.    Annibal  received  their 
order  with  indignation,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  left  Italy,  where  for  16  years  he  had 
known  no  superior  in  the  field  of  battle.    At  his 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian   general 
soan,  collected  a  large  army,  and  met  his  ex- 
ulting adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.    The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  who 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  BLome, 
fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised  his 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  conqueror. 
This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Cartha- 
ginians sued  for  peace,  which  the  haughty  con- 
querors granted  with  difficulty.  The  conditions 
were  these :  Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  aU 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  before 
the  war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws 
and  institutions. ,  She  was  ordered  to  make  res- 
titution of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  which 
had  been  taken  in  violation  of  a  truce  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  nations.    She  was  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys ;  she  was  to  release  and  deliver  up  ail  the 
captives,  deserters,  or  fugitives,  taken  or  re- 
ceived during  the  war ;  to  indemnify  Mv^inissa 
for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained ;  to 
deliver  up  all  her  elephants,  and  for  the  future 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
animals.    She  was  not  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  to 
pay  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  900 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  give 
up  hostages  from  the  noblest  families  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles;  and,  till 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  supply  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  money  and  provisions.    These 
humiliatin?  conditions  were  accepted  901 B.  C. 
and  immediately  4000  Roman  captives  were 
released,  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered 
and  burnt  on  the  spot ;  but  the  immediate  ex- 
action  of  200  talents  was  more  severely  felt, 
and  many  of  the  Carthaginian  senators  bunt 
into  tears.    During  the  50  years  which  followed 
the  conclasion  of  the  second  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  were  employed    in    repairing 
their  losses  by  unwearied  application  and  in- 
dustry; but  they  found  still  m  the  Romans  a 
jealous  rival  and  a  haughty  conqaeror,  and  in 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  an  intrigouiif,  and 
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I  aoMich.  The  kaig  of  Nmnidia 
made  bimselfauufter  of  one  of  their  proWnces} 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  make  war  wiihom 
the  conseat  of  Borne,  the  Caithagioiaos  sought 
relief  by  embassies,  and  made  continual  com- 
plaints in  the  iloBian  senate  of  the  tyranny 
.and  oppression  of  Aiaauussa.  While  the  senate 
were  debating  about  the  existence  of  Carthage, 
and  while  they  considered  it  as  a  dependaot 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  the  wrongs  ot  Atrica 
were  without  redress,  and  Masini.«a  continued 
his  depredations.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied  them;  ^hey  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  but  they 
were  defeatra  in  a  bloodv  battle  by  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  old.  In  this  bold  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace;  and  as  their 
late  defeat  had  rendered  them  desperate,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
of  Italy  to  justify  tneir  proceedings,  and  to  im- 
plore the  loreiveness  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  news  of  Masinissa's  victory  had  already 
reached  Italy ,and  immediately  some  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pass 
into  Africa.  The  ambassadors  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers  from 
the  senate.  The  consuls  replied,  that  to  pre- 
vent every  cause  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
must  deliver  into  their  hands  300  hostages,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  ofthe  most  noble  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
ana  alarming,  but  it  was  no  sooner  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  could  not 
continue  if  they  refused  to  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  their  anns,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
naval  and  milJtairy  stores.  The  Carthaginians 
complied,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, 20,000  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  After  this  duplicity  haa 
succeeded,  the  Romans  laid  open  the  final  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  told,  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  they 
must  leave  their  ancient  habitations  and  retire 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  and  found  ano- 
ther city,  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  This  was  heard  with  hor- 
ror and  indig;naiion ;  the  Roman.*;  were  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carthage  was  filled  with 
tears  and  lamentations.  Butthe  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  capital  of  AAica,  and  the  Carthaginians 
determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  wh  ich  had  given  them  birth. 
Before  the  Roman  army  approached  the  city, 
preparations  to  support  a  siege  were  made,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Carthage  were  covered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
straroents  of  war  which  they  had  ignorantly 
betrayed  to  the  duplicity  of  their  enemies.  As- 
drubal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  countrymen  had 
hanished  on  account  of  the  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Maodnissa,  was  immediately 
recalled ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Car- 
thage seemed  to  have  possessed  more  spirit  and 
Tigoar,  than  when  Annibal  was  victorious  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  town  was  blocked  up 
b?  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  begun. 
TwoTcaraw^eq^emiaiiaataBB  opgratlflBi,  an4 1 
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Canhageaeened  atiU  able  to  risefrgm  ili  I 
to  dilute  for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  whan 
Scipio,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  second  Pimic  war,  was  sent  to 
conduct  the  siiege.  The  vigour  of  his  openiioos 
soon  bafiied  the  efforts  and  the  bold  resistance 
ofthe  besieged ;  the  communications  which  they 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  oS,  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  eait' 
my.  Despair  and  famine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  dly  walls, 
where  the  battlements  were  low  and  unguarded. 
His  entrance  into  the  streets  was  diq[>uted  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  to  stop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  body  of  50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitanis  were  dis- 
heartened, and  such  as  disdained  to  be  prisoners 
of  war, perished  in  the  flames,  whichsradnally 
destroyed  their  habitations,  |47  B.  C.,  after  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  yean.  Du- 
ring 17  days  Carthage  was  in  flames ;  and  the 
solaiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  fire 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  remark- 
able event  happened  al)ont  the  year  of  Rome 
€06,  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  greats 
est  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and  immediately  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Carthage,  but  even 
to  demolish  and  bum  the  very  materials  with 
which  they  were  made;  and  in  a  few  days,  that 
city  which  had  been  once  theseat  of  commerce, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  naticms,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerfbl  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  Pol/^fb. — Orosius. — Afpi^im.  dt 
Pumc.,  ^'^Flor,—PUd,  in  CaL  <f>e. — Strttb, 
— Ldv.  epU. — Diog. 

PupiENUs,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximus,)  a 
man  of  an  obscure  &mily,  who  raised  himself 
by  bis  merit  to  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  praetor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vinces. His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  Afier 
the  death  ofthe  Oordians,  Pupienus  was  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  after  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented,  and 
massacred,  A.  D.  236,  by  the  prastorian  gviarda. 
Balbinus  shared  his  ftUe.  Pupienus  is  some- 
times called  Maximus.  In  his  private  charac- 
ter he  appeared  always  grave  and  serious;  he 
was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  moderation, 
and  clemency;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  virtues,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  selected  him  ftrom  thousands,  because  they 
knew  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  qualv 
fied  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

Puppfus.  a  tragic  poet  m  the  age  of  J.  CsBsar. 
His  trageaieswere  so  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  au- 
dience melted  into  tears ;  fVom  which  circmm* 
stance  Horace  calls  them  laerymasa^  1,  ep.  v.  67. 

ProftuuoN,  I.  a  king  of  Tvre,  scm  of  BeluL 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido,  who  founded 
Carthage.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  ha  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
qiiom  by  hia  Qroaltgr  and  avarioe.  fi(t  apei^ 
Miff 
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iBf  to  the  mtSfleatta  of  hit  pre- 
;  pMiinaii,  tmdht  did  aot  em  spare 
the  life  of  Bkhsw,  Dido't  koebud,  because  he 
«M  the  BioHpoweifiil  aad  opolcat  of  all  the 
PboNuda^*.  ThiH  auurder  be  rommitted  id  a 
te«pte.o£ which  Skhaiia  wae  the  pieet;  bat 
inereaii  of  obtaining  the  riehes  which  he  dcsixed. 
Ptanalioa  wm  suuu)ed  by  his  eobiecis,  end 
Xndou  to  ayoid  further  acta  of  tmel^,  4cd  away 
with  her  h«band*«  tveaeiire,  and  a  lane  colony, 
to  the  ooaet  (^  Africa,  where  the  founded  a  city. 
Pygmalioa  died  in  the  6fth  year  of  hisi^e  and 
ai  Uw  47th  of  hift  reign,     virg.  jBn.  1,  t.  347, 

Ac— JiMfia.  &&  C.6.— lf02M.  3.  Mud.  h 

IL  A  celebnted  ttatoary  of  the  island  of  Cv- 
Qb  became  enamoared  of  a  beantiml 
i  of  marble  which  he  had  made,  and  at  his 

JM  leqaest  and  prayers,  acooraing  to  the 

mythologists,  the  goddess  of  beauty  changed 
thie  ftTourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 


imajried,and.by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Paphusy  whofoundedthe  city  of  that  name  in 
Cyprus.    OmA  JMM.  10,  fab.  9. 

irnJLnaB,  L  a  son  of  Scrophiusy  king  of  PheeiSr 
-by  one  of  toe  sisters  of  A^memnon.  He  was 
cdneated  together  with  his  cousin  Oreetes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisled  to  revoige  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon,  by  assassinating  Cly- 
temncstia  and  Agysthus.  He  also  accompa- 
nied him  to  Tannca  Chersonesns,  and  for  his 
•erriees  Orestes  rewarded  him^  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Eleetra  in  marriage.  IHrlades  had 
by  her  two  soas,  Medon  and  Strophius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became  pro- 
verbial. Vid,  Orestes,  Burip.  in  Mpkig.-^JSs- 
€k9L  inAg.,  Ac^Paus,  1,  c  Sa II.  A  cele- 
bnted Rinnan  pantomime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
lieia.  He  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  Ae  flower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
pantomimic  stage,  ou  which  only  anmeaniag  at- 
titudes and  rude  gesticulations  had  been  hiiheito 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
rep^ular  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  person  thus  gesticulating^ 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
had  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  action ;  and,  before  thf  time  of 
Pylades,  certain  signs,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  princrpany 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre- 
sented, such  as  (Edipns  and  Hercules  Forens ; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expressed  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sentiments. 

Ptlas,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.    ApoOed.  3,  c.  15.— Patc3. 1,  c.  39. 

PtrImos,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Thisbe,  rf  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
forbade  to  marrv,  regularly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
which  separated  their  houses.  After  the  most 
solemn  vows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  fViends,  and  to  meet 
one  anotb^  at  thetorobof  Ninus,  under  a  white 
andbeny-tree,  without  the  wiOls  of  Babykm. 
678 


ThMe  cane  int  to  the  appehiiedf  place,  tai 
the  sudden  anival  ef  a  JioBesa  frightened  her 
away;  aadasshefledintoaMigliboaringcave 
she  dropped  her  vefl,  which  the 
and  besmeared  with  bhiod.  Pj 
rived,  he  found  Thisbe^  veil 


eoadoding  that  ahe  had  been  torn  to  pifcei  Ik 
the  wad  beaais  of  the  place,  he  Slabbed  hiBKtf 
with  his  sword.  ThiBbe,  when  her  ftais  weie 
vanished,  remraed  from  the  cm.re^  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pvramnn.  alie  idk  imoa  ibe 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  wkitemnt- 
berry-Ureey  which,  as  the  poets  meniioa,  «as 
stained  with  the  Mood  of  the  krveis^  and  efcr 
after  bore  fhiit  of  the  colour  of  blood.  Oni. 
MU.4,v.  66,  Ac^Ofgim,  &b.  9a. 

PnoorfeuB,  a  celebrated  engraver  en  gens, 
in  the  age  of  Alexander  iheGreaL  Hehadtbe 
exclusive  privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror, 
as  .Lysqppus  was  the  only  sculpler  who  was  per- 
mitted to  nmke  statues  of  him.    />iMul7,  cL 

Ptroobs,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  |he  im 
who  diseovered  and  applied  lo  hmsan  ponoses 
the  fire  concealed  in  flints.    PUm.  7,  e.  5& 

PnuuuAs,  a  boatman  of  ithaca,  remarkiMe 
for  his  humanity.  He  delivered  from  shveiy 
an  old  man  who  hadbeen  taken  byphvies,  asd 
robbed  ofsome  pots  fun  of  pitch.  TheoUaan 
was  80  grateful  for  his  kindness,  that  he  gtfe 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  after  he  had  teld  his 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch,  fp- 
rhias  upon  this  ofiered  the  sacnfioe  of  abau  ft> 
the  old  man,  and  retained  him  in  his  home, 
with  evexT  act  of  kindness  and  attentioB,  tiD  tbe 
time  of  hk  death.    PbU.  in  ftueat.  G. 

Ptbrhicha,  a  kind  ot  dance,  said  to  be  ia- 
venled  and  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pyrrbv 
the  son  of  Achilles.  The  daacefs  were^cae- 
rally  armed.    Plin.  7,  c  86. 

Pranno,  a  philooc^her  €€  Elis,  dtseiple  to 
Anaxarchus,  aod  originally  a  painter.  Bis 
father's  name  was  Plistarchus,  or  Pistoentcs^ 
He  was  in  continual  su^iense  of  judgment,  he 
doubted  ofeverv  thing,  never  made  anyeoa- 
elusions,  and  wnen  he  had  carefully  examiDed 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  its  parts,  he  coo- 
eludcMf  by  still  doubtmg  of  its  evidence.  Tim 
manner  of  doubting  in  the  }>hi)o9opher  has  beca 
called  PyrrAtfayism,  and  bisdiscipleR  haveiv- 
ceived  the  appellation  of  skepticsi,  inquisiion, 
examiners,  Ac.  He  pretended  to  have  acquired 
an  uncommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  p^ 
sions.  The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
efinrima,  and  the  latter  maPritifaada  ;  and  s» 
far  did  he  car^y  his  want  of  common  iMJSf 
and  sympathy,  that  he  fxuved  with  unconceta 
near  a  ditch  in  which  his  marter  Anaxardns 
had"  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  perished.  As 
he  showed  so  much  indiflbrence  in  every  thiai!, 
and  declared  thai  life  and  dearth  were  the  mm 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  wotM:  BtaMSt, 
savs  he,  there  is  no  difirenee  kheeen  life  nd 
death.  When  he  walked  in  the  streets  he  newer 
looked  behmd  or  moved  fhnn  the  road  of  s 
chariot,  even  in  its  most  rapid  course;  and,  to- 
deed,  asaome  authors  remark,  this  indiflereaee 
for  his  safety  often  exposed  him  to  the  sreai^ 
and  most  imminent  dangers,  fVom  ^hich  be 
was  saved  by  the  interferenee  of  his  ftiends  w 
followed  hhn.    He  flourished  B.  CM,  tv 
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He  left  BO 


4IMI  tX  tke  adviaeeA  ige  of  90. 
wriinn  Miibd  him.  His  coaotrymen  were 
«o  partial  4o  him,  ihat  they  raised  statues  to  his 
aMBMiy,  aad  exempted  all  the  philosDphers  of 
Blis  #om  taxes.  iH^.9.^Cui.  de  OrmL  3,  e. 
n.-^AuL  €fd.  11.  c  5.^PkM».  6,  c  94. 

PraBMM,  {VUL  Neepiolimu,)  I.  a  kioe  of 
Eptras,  desiDeaded  fh»m  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
ills  mother,  and  (h>m  Hercules  ay  that  of  his 
^tther,  aad  soa  of  iEaeides  sad  Phthia.  He  was 
•aTed  whea  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  ser- 
vants, from  the  parsoits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
fhther,whohadbeea  tanisbed  from  his  kiagdom, 
•nd  he  wascarried  to  the  ooartof  Olantias,  king 
of  IDyrinm,  who  edacated  him  with  ^reat  ten- 
derness. Cassander,  king  of  Macedoma,  wished 
Co  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 
from  aim ;  bat  Qlantias  not  only  reftised  to  de- 
liver him  op  into  the  hands  of  his  eoemy,  bat 
he  eFea  went  with  an  army,  aad  placed  him  on 
<lie  throne  of  Bpiras,  thedgh  only  13  years  of 
ege.  Aboat  fi^e  years  aCUr,  the  absence  of 
Pyrrhas,  to  attend  the  naptials  of  one  of  ihe 
Slaughters  of  GlautiMS,  raised  new  cammotioas. 
Tbe  monarch  was  expelled  ftom  the  throne  by 
^eoptolemus,  who  had  osarped  it  after  the 
deatn  of  JSacides ;  and  being  still  without  re- 
aoarces,  he  applied  to  his  brother-in^^aw  Deme- 
trius for  assistance.  Ha  accompaaied  Deme- 
trias  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  aad  fooght  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced geneiat.  He  afterwards  nassed  into 
figyot,  where,  by  his  marriage  with  Antigone, 
«he  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained  a 
saffieient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throae.  He  was  successral  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  to  remove  all  caoses  of  qnarrel,  he  took  the 
msarper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  some 
time  after  he  put  him  to  death  under  pretence 
liiat  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  In  the 
aabsequent  years  of  bis  reign  Pyrrhus  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Macedooian  monarchr,  he  marched  against 
Demetrius,  aad  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
fresh  proofe  of  b is  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
aimatatioB  he  Ingratiated  himself  in  tbe  minds 
of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momeaiary  illness,  t^yrrhus 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
which,  if  aot  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachns  for  seven  months,  till  tbe 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  colleague,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhus 
was  meditating  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tines  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  encroaching  po^er  of  Rome.  He  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage  across 
die  Adriatic  proved  nearly  ftual,  and  be  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Imly  after  the  loss  ofthe  greatest 
pan  of  his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance 
into  Tarentum,  B.  C.  980,  he  bc^n  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  rohabitants,  and  by  introdo- 
tXDg  the  strictest  discipline  among  their  troops, 
to  aeeofltomthem  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dangers.  In  the  ilrsr  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
tat  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to 
Ids  etephaoti,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
their  cavalry.  Tbe  number  of  the  slam  was 
eqval  en  both  sidcB^  and  the  oonqoeror  said  that 


SQch  another  vfa^ry  would  tolafly  ruin  Mat 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  aad  when 
Pyrrhus  questioned  Cineas,  about  the  manners 
and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious 
minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battle  was  fought  near  Asealum,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  conspicuous 
on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  ene- 
mies reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhusstill  continued  the  war  in  ftivour 
of  the  Tarentines.  when  he  was  invited'  into 
Sicily  by  tbe  inhabitants,  who  laboured  ander 
the  yoke  of  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
own  petty  tyrants.  His  fondnessof  novelty  sooa 
determined  htm  to  quit  Italy,  he  left  a  garrison 
at  Tareatam,  aad  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa;  but  soon  his  popularity  van- 
ished, his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  be- 
haved with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimo- 
ny, but  When  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  by  90,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  974, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which. had  neen  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Epims  he  he- 
gan  to  repair  bis  military  character  W  attacking 
Antigonas,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  marched  against 
Sjfiarta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymus,  but  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insufficient 
to  take  tbe  capital  of  Laconia.  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argives  desired  him  to  retire,  arid 
not  to  interfere  in  ihe  affairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  confounded  by  the  ambition  of  two* 
of  their  nobles.  He  complied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retarded  hisprogress  by 
entering  it  with  his  elephants.  The  combat 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed bis  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  run  nim  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  saw  her  son's  danger  ftrom  the  top  of  a 
hoase,  threw  down  a  tile  and  brought  Pyrrhns 
to  the  ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  car- 
ried to  Antigonbs,  who  gave  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helenas,  973  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  his  talents  as  a  general ;  and  not  only  Ms 
ftiends,  but  also  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ;  and  Annibal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  sagacity  the  king  of  Epirus 
was  the  first  of  eommamlers.  He  had  dioaen 
Alexander  |he  Great  as  a  model,  and  in  every 
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dHBff  ki  wiahid  nei  flolf  to  imiuHe,  but  to 
nrpw  hiiiii.  Id  Uie  ait  of  war  nooe  were 
wperior  to  hia;  he  not  only  mad*  it  iuB 
ftodir  as  a  geaeral,  bnt  Jm  evea  wrote  many 
book*  oo  eocampmeiits,  and  the  diiferem  ways 
of  irainiDg^  up  an  army;  and  wbaterer  he 
did  was  by  ^nncipie  and  rale.  Pyrrhns  mar- 
ried many  wives,  and  all  for  political  reaacms; 
besides  Antigone,  he  had  Lanaasa  the  daughter 
of  Agathoclo,  as  also  a  daughter  of  Aauileoa 
king  of  pBonia.  HiB  children,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  spirit  from  tbeir 
father,  and  when  he  was  askecl  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  shook!  leave  the  kingdom  of  Epiros, 
he  replied,  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword. 
.^UM.  BiU.  am.  10.— PImL  m  vUa.-^JtuUn, 

17,  &e.— I«9.  13  and  H.-^Horat,  3,  od.  6. 

II.  A  king  of  Epinis.  sun  of  Ptolemy,  marder- 
ed  by  the  people  of  Ambracia.  His  daughter, 
called  Laudamia,  or  Deidamia,  succeeded  him. 

Pau$, ill.  A  son  of  Daedalos. 

PTTHAOdaiis,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom 
at  Samo&  His  father,  Mnesarchos,  was  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed that  education  which  was  m^  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  his  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  made 
aconainted  with  poetry  and  music;  eloquence 
ana  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gymnastic  exercises  he  oOen  bore  the  palm 
for  strength  and  dexterity.  He  first  made  him- 
self known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  ^mes, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age, 
the  i>rise  for  wrestling ;  and,  alter  he  bad  been 
admired  for  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  briUiaocy  of  his  understanding, 
he  retired  into  the  east  Id  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
he  gained  the  confidence  ot  the  priests,  and 
learned  fhnn  them  the  artful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
princes  as  well  as  the  people,;  andaAer  he  bad 
^nt  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  trar 
ditions,  conceminf  the  nature  of  the  goids  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed his  native  island.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  8amo6  disgusted  the  philosopher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence:  and 
tnough  be  was  the  favourite  of  the  tyrant,  oe  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  second  time  assisted 
at  the  Olympic  games.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  sainted  in  the 
public  a.ssembly  by  the  name  of  Sophist^  or  wise 
man ;  but  he  refused  the  appellauon,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  the  friend 
of  wisdom.  **  At  the  Olympic  games,"  said  he, 
in  explanation  of  this  new  appellation  he  wish- 
ed to  a.ssume,  "  some  are  attracted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  different  commodities  to 
sale,  while  curiosity  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  contemplating  whatever  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  assembly ;  thas  on 
the  more  extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  pant  for  the  advantages  of  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few.  who  are  neither  de- 
sirous of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are 
safficienUy  gratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  hunr,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene."  From  Oiympia.  the  philosopher  visited 
<he  republics  of  Elis  and  Sparta,  and  retired  to 
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QnBcii,  whasaha  fixad  UitetaMim 
own  of  Cratona,  about  the  40ih  /car  ot 
biM  age.  Here  ha  foonded  a  sect  wftjoh  haa 
received  the  name  of  Ms  Mmium  /  and  he  aoon 
saw  himself  sorrooBded  hy  a  great  BiUBber  of 
pupils,  which  the  reooaomcDdaikMi  of  hie 
mental,  as  well  as  his  neisonal 
meats,  had  procured.  His  skill 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of 
and  of  natural  phihsophy,  gained  hia  friends 
and  admiren;  and  amidat  the  voluptooaaneas 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitams  of  Cn>- 
tona,  the  Samian  sage  found  hia  instructious 
respected  and  his  approbatioB  oonrted:  the 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleased 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graeefol  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  who  boldly  upbraided  them 
for  their  vices,  and  called  them  to  more  viitn- 
ous  and  manly  pursuits.  These  animated  ha- 
rangues were  attended  with  rapid  success,  and 
a  reformation  soon  took  place  in  the  morals  and 
ofCrotona.    Thefemaks 


the  life  of  the  i 

were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they  left 
off  their  gaudy  ornaments ;  the  youths  were 
called  away  from  their  pursuits' of  pleasure, 
and  instantly  they  forgot  their  intemperance, 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  submissive  at- 
tention and  deference  which  the  precepts  of 
Pythagoras  required.  As  to  the  old,  they  were 
directed  no  longer  to  jq)end  their  time  in  amass- 
ing money,  but  to  improve  their  understanding, 
and  to  seek  that  peace  and  those  comforts  of 
mind  which  frugpslity,  benevolence,  and  phi- 
lanibropy  alone  can  produce.  The  aoher  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  atrougiy 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  ot 
these  precepts.  Pjrthagoras  was  admired  for 
his  venerable  aspect ;  his  voice  wu  hannoiiious, 
his  eloquence  persuasive,  and  the  repntatioQ  he 
had  acquired  by  his  distant  travels,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games  was  great 
and  important,  He  regularly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  to 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  npoD 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  food,  be  dotbcd 
himself  like  the^  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  by  his  contTnual  purificatipns  and  regalar 
offerings,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  measures 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  only  of  re- 
verence but  of  imitation.  To  set  hiuisdf  at  a 
greater  distance  fVom  his  pupils,  a  nniiiber  of 
years  was  reouired  to  try  their  various  dis- 
positiooH,  but  tne  mont  talkative  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  master 
before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  fire 
years ;  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  laci- 
tumity  were  allowed  to  speak  after  a  probatioB 
of  two  years.  When  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher, they  were  taught  the  use  of  ciphers  and 
hieroglyphic  writings;  and  Pythagoras  might 
boast  that  his  pupils  could  correspond  togedier, 
though  in  the  most  distant  regions,  in  un- 
known characters ;  and  by  the  signs  and  words 
which  they  had  received,  they  oouM  diseover, 
though  strangere  and  barbarians,  those  that 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  school. 
So  great  was  his  authority  amoQir  his  pupiK 
that  to  dispute  his  word  was  dewied.  a  mm, 
and  the  most  stubborn  weve  drawn  tu  eda- 
cide  with  the  mpinioBs  of  thatr  e|Tpmicnii> 
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I  tlicgr  bdptd  ihoir  wyunentBby  the  vords 
of  iU  master  uUd  10,  an  ezpressioii  which  be- 
came proverbial  in  jurare  »»  verba  magitirt. 
The  creai  indueace  which  the  philoeopber  pos- 
I         aeased  in  his  school  was  tnuisferred  to  the 
world;  the  pupihi  diirided  the  applause  and  the 
I         approbation  ot  the  people  with  ttieir  veaerated 
master,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  rulers  and  the 
I         legislacors  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boasted  in  being  the  disciples 
j         of  Pythagoras.    The  Samian  philosopher  was 
ihe  nrst  who  supported  the  doctrine  dTm^feinp- 
McA&siSj  or  transmigration  of  the  sool  into  dif- 
ferent bodies :  and  Lhose  notions  he  seemed  to 
,         have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  solitary  retreats  of  the  Brachmaos.    More 
strenuoosly  to  support  his  chimerical  system, 
he  declared  he  recollected  the  different  bodies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus.    He  remembered  to  have  been 
I         ^ihalides,  the  son  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assisted 
,        the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  char- 
,         acter  of  Euphorbus;  C^id,  Eupkarous,)  to  have 
,         been  Hermotimos ;  afterwards  a  fisherman ;  and 
^        last  of  all,  Pythagoras.    He  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  putrefied  mauer  from  which,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  man  was  formed.    In  bis 
theolo^cal  system,  Pythagoras  supported  that 
,         the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap 
of  passive  mauer,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
I         mankind  were  a   portion.     He    considered 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceived  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
spondence, beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
'         intentionally  produced  by  the  creator.    In  his 
'         doctrines  of    morality,  he  perceived  in    the 
human  mind  propensities  common  to  u.<t  with 
'         the  brute  creation ;  and  besides  these,  and  the 
'         passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discovered 
the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
the  most  ample  and  perfect  gratification  wiu<  to 
'         be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  intel- 
'         lectual  pleasures.    The  thoughts  of  the  past  he 
)         considered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  enjo/ment  could  be  bad  where 
the  mind  was  distaibed  by  eonscioanness  of 
ffuilt  or  fears  about  fuiority.    This  opinion 
I         mdttoed  the  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
(         followers  a  particular  mode  of  education.   The 
r         tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employ- 
ed in  eontinnal  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
and  repose;  and  the  philosopher  maintained 
his  well-known  and   important  maxim,  that 
\         many  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned 
late.    In  a  more  advanced  age  the  adult  was 
I         desired  to  beha.ve  with  caution,  spirit,  and  pa- 
triotism, and  to  remember  that  the  community 
and  civil  secie^  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  the  good  01  the  public,  and  not  his  own 
private  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  cresr 
tion.  •  Froqa  leawns  like  these,  the  Pythago- 
reans were  strictly  enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and 
eareliilly  to  reriew,  the  actions,  not  onlfioif  the 
r         present,  but  of  the  preceding  days,    tn  their 
nets  of  devotion  they  early  r^Mtircd  to  the  most 
I         solitary  plaetB  of  the  momilams,  and  after  they 
had  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
*  with  tham«fivM»  thlgr  joinsd  in 


the  conpaay  of  their  Iriands,  and  cariy  1 
ed  their  body  with  light  and  frugid  ' 
Their  conversation  was  of  the  most 
nature ;  political  or  philoac^hic  suhjepti  ^ 
.discussed  with  propnety,hni  without  warmth; 
and,  after  the  conduct  of  the  following  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  qpent  with  the  same 
religious  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-examination.  From  sudi 
regularity,  nothing  but  the  most  salutary  conse- 
quences coold  arise;  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythafforas  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators, 
and  imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship^  and 
humanity.  The  authors  that  hved  in,  anu  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  aUribuUng  to  him  actions  which 
were  dissonant  with  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  moralisu  .To  give  more  weight  to  his 
exhortations,  as  some  writers  mention,  Pytha- 
goras retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  where 
his  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  hu  absence.  After  a 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte- 
nance, and  declared,  in  the  assemmy  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  helL  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  asserted  that  - 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metapon- 
turn,  Ac  The  time  and  the  place  of  the  death 
of  this. great  philosopher  are  unknown;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metapontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ :  and  so  great  was 
the  veneration  of  the  people  of  Magna  Graecia 
for  him,  that  he  received  the  same  honoors^as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  templ^.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledged  his  merits;  and  when 
the  Romans,  A.  tJ.  C.  411,  were  commanded 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statne  to  the 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honour  was  conferred  on  Alcibiadea 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Damo.  There  is  now  extant  a  poetical 
composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  golden  verses  of  Pythafroras^  which 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  his  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts;  but  many  support  that  it  is  a 
supposititious  composition,  and  that  the  true 
name  of  the  writer  was  Lysis.  Pythagoras 
dtsticguished  himself  also  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry, astronomy,  and  mathematics;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  elements,  about  the  square 
of  the  l»rpothenuse.  It  is  said  that  be  was  so 
elated  after  making  the  discovery,  that  he  made 
an  oftering  of  a  hetacomb  to  the  gods;  but  tha 
sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
to  shedding  the  blood  of  all  a&imal8.    Hisi^ 
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Imof  dtt  wUvcfw,  in  wbiehke  ptaeed  tteMU 
ift  iht  coBtre,  aad  all  the  pluiels  nwniif  i& 
rUirtifl  othiBi  rooad  it^  watdeened  chiowncal 
«IM  mfnibMB,  UU  the  detp  inquiries  and  the 
phUoaophjof  the  16ih  oentarj  pnivvd  it,  bjr  Uie 
meet  acenrate  cakn1aiicaMi>  to  be  irae  and  ia- 
ooBteiiahle  Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lamUicQS, 
•nd  olhers,  have  written  an  acoonnt  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  emdition,  perhaps^  than  yeracirf. 
Cie.  de  NaL  i>.  L  c  6.— TWe.  4,  c.  L— Oitf . 
«c.  a— Hyra.  fab.  IVSL-^Ovid,  Mst.  16,  v.  00, 
dux— MUtf.— Ptok  34,  c  &— OtU.  9— iMN- 

Uic-^IHrfk^.^PhtL IL  A  soothsayer  of 

Babyloikwho  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
•nd  of  EEej^ifestion,  by  consulting  the  entrails 

of  TictimsL IIL  A  tyrant  of  ephesns. 

lY.  One  of  Nero*s  wicked  thvourites. 

Prnnus,  L  an  archon  at  Athens.— IL  A 
native  of  Massilia,  ftmons  for  h»  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  pbiloeophy,  and  geo- 
graphy. He  also  distingaished  himself  by  his 
travels;  tmd  with  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek 
informatiaa  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  dift- 
oovered  the  island  of  Thole,  and  entered  that 
then  unknown  sea  which  is  now  called  the 
BmUic  His  disooTeries  in  astronomy  and 
geography  were  ingenioas,  and,  indeed,  modem 
navigators  have  wand  it  expedient  to  jostify 
and  accede  to  his  conclnsimis.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  of  climate  br 
the  length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  have  been  Iori, 
though  some  of  them  were  extant  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  Pytheas  lived,  accor- 
ding to  sooM,  in  the  age  of  Arialotle.  BrMb.  3, 
dbc— -Ptift.  37.— IIL  An  Athenian  rhetorician 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  who  distin^ished 
himself  bv  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  hisoppo- 
aitioo  to  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  of  wnom 
he  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  lamp. 
Pvtheas  joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
AJexander  the  Great  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  eleaance,  harsh,  unconnected,  and  dif- 
Aun  *,  and  from  this  circumstance  he  has  not 
been  ranked  among  the  orators  of  Athens. 
JBUum.  F.  BL  7,  c.  l^-^Phd,  ta.  0em.  (^  PoUi.  pr. 

Prrwas,  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  son 
of  AndMmaebe,  who  obtained  a  crown  at  the 
Ohrmpaaa  games.  Plin.  34,  c.7.— Pom.  6,  c  14. 

^TTHBDs,  a  Lydian,  famous  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindly  entertained  the 
monarch  and  all  his  army  when  ha  was  march- 
ing on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  and  offei^ 
ad  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promisedtogive  him  whatever  he  should  require. 
Pythens  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the 
expedition :  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  young  man  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
of  the  body  to  be  placed  on  the  right  band  of 
the  way,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  that  his  army 
might  march  between  them.  Ptel.  de  «mc2. 
mH.'^Herodet 

Ptthu,  the  priesteas  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
She  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  inspired  by  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours which  issued  from  the  hole  of  a  subter- 
raneous cavity  within  the  temple,  over  which 
,  MM  est  bare  on  a  three-legged  stool,  called  a 
tnpod.    In  the  alotfi  was  a  amaU  apcrtun, 


thnogh  whM  dK  TMBr  WM  cAilad  hgr  iki 
priestess,  and  at  thia  drvine  inspiratioD,  her  eyes 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  stood  on  end,  and 
ashivanngranalloverherbody.  bthiac 
vnlaive  stale  she  spoke  the  oracle 


oracles  of  the  god, 
often  with  loud  bowlings  and  erica,  and  her  ap- 


ticulatioBs  were  taken  down  by  the  ptieat  i 
set  ui  order.    Sometimes  the  ^rit  of  inspira- 
tion was  more  gentle,  and. not  always  vioient; 


set  ui  order.  Sometimes  the  ^rit  < 
tion  was  more  gentle,  and.  not  alwa] 
yet  Plutarch  mentiotts  one  of  the  . 
who  was  thrown  into  such  excessive'foiT,  that 
not  only  those  that  consulted  the  twacle,  hoc 
also  the  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inqxration, 
were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continiied  for  some 
days  in  the  most  agonizing  situation,  and  at  last 
died.  The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  herself 
on  the  tripod,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and 
particularly  her  hair,  in  the  waters  o€  the  foun- 
tain Castafis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which 
she  crowned  herself.  The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgittf  but  the  institution  was  chan^ 
when  Echecrates,  a  Thcssaltan,  had  olimd 
violence  to  one  of  them,  and  none  bat  women 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  pennitied 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.  They  always 
appeared  dressed  in  the  garments  of  virgins,  to 
intimate  their  pnnty  and  modesty ;  and  they 
were  solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
laws  of  temperance  and  chastij^,  that  neither 
fontastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  behaviour 
might  bring  the  office,  the  religion,  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  into  cootempL  There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  subordinate 
priests,  and  afterwards  two  were  chosen,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  most  celebrated  of  all 
these  is  PhenKmoe,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  Delpbi 
The  oracles  were  alwa;p3  delivered  in  hexame- 
ter verses,  a  custom  which  was  some  time  after 
discontinued.  The  Pythia  was  consulted  only 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  spring,  u 
was  always  required  that  those  who  consnlied 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour, 
and  the  magnificence  of  that  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  the 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  imfkvonrable, 
the  priestess  reftised  to  give  an  answer.  There 
were  generally  five  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
offi?ring  of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  was  also 
another  who  attended  the  Pythia,  and  assisted 
her  in  receiving  the  omcle.  PId.  DOpki,  Orm- 
ftttem.  Pom.  10,  c.  S-^/KmL  l^^Stmb.  5 
and  S.'-Justin.  24,  c  b.^PUA.  dt  ormL  def.-^ 
Bwrip,  in  .fon.— drysoal— M3ames  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. They  were  first  instituted,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinion,  by  Apollo  himself,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  Imd  ob- 
tained over  the  serpent  Python,  ftom  which 
they  receivedlheir  name;  though  others  main- 
tain that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  Piomedes,  or  by  AmphieQron,  or 
lastly,  bythe  council  of  the  iunphictyons,  B.  C. 
1963.  Thev  were  originally  celebrated  once  in 
nine  years,  but  Afterwards  every  fifth  year,  on 
the  second  vaar  of  every  dyopiad,  neeoiding 
to  tha  auiber  of  th«  Pttnannn  nnuha  who 
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1  ApoOo  aftar  Ui  Tietorf .  Jhe 
gods  UMmsehres  vere  originall j  among  the 
coolMMiiU;  and,  according  to  some  authors, 
tha  fiiat  prises  were  won  by  Pollux,  in  boxing; 
Catlor,  m  horaeraoes:  Herrales,  in  the  pan- 
crattam;  Zetea,  in  fighting  with  the  armoar: 
GatauByinmnning;  Telanion,inwreaaing;  and 
Pakni,  in  throwing  the  onoit.  These  illustrious 
eooqoerors  were  rewaroed  bf  Apollo  himself, 
who  was  present,  with  crowns  and  laurel.  Some 
hoiweTer  observe,  that  it  wa^  nothing  but  a 
■■sical  contentioa.  in  which  he  who  sung  best 
the  pnoses  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prise,  which 
was  presents  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  a  garland  of  the  palm- 
tree  or  of  the  beach  leaves.  "It  is  said  that 
Heaiod  was  refbsed  admissioo  to  these  games 
beeaase  he  was  not  able  to  play  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  such  as  entered  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  suns  were  called 
««••«»•  wfm,  tke  PflkUm  modes,  divided  into  five 
warts,  which  contained  a  representation  of  the 
Ighl  and  victory  of  Apcrilo  over  Python ;  aM«- 
ftmf,  ike  prepMrmtUm/or  ike  JSfJdi  sfontpa,  ike 
JUU  atimpi  s  <r«r«MXc«a^«f ,  Uutif^  kretUk  and 
coUeeHng  courage  f  tofifftt  mmi  imKn^\o^,  iMe  inamll- 
img  aareatms  ef  the  god  ever  his  vanquished 
^ntmsf ;  wv^yytt,  <M»  imUalion  of  the  kisses  of  ike 
MrpetU  ;  just  as  he  expired  under  the  blows  of 
ApoUa  A  dance  was  also  introduced ;  and  in 
tlie  48th  Oljrmpiad,  the  Amphictyons,  who  pre> 
aoded  over  the  games,  incrrased  the  number  of 
musical  instruments  by  the  addition  of  a  flute, 
but  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
8onc8  and  lautentaiions,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 
annt  for  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
represented  the  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent.  The  Romans,  according 
to  some,  introduced  them  into  their  city,  and 
csUled  them  Apollinares  ludi.  Paus,  10,  c.  13 
and  37.— SIrai.  S.—Ovid.  Met,  1,  v.  447.— P/ii». 
7.— !-»•.  85. 

PYTBdcLBs,  an  Athenian,  descended  ttom 
^  Aratus.  It  ut  said,  that  on  this  account,  and  for 
bis  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Aratus. 

PvTHON,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
t  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  monarch ,  who  sent  htm  to  Thebes, 
when  that  city,  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  going  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 
JPlmL  in  Dem. — Died, 

PrmoNicB,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  greatly 
bononrsd  by  Harpalns,  whom  Alexander  some 
tiose  belbre  had  intrusted  with  thjB  treasures  oi 
Babylon.  He  married  her ;  and,  according  to 
^ome,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tials were  flfoing  to  be  celebrated.  He  nused  her 
a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  which  cost  him  30 
talents.    Diod.  n.—Paus.  h^Atken,  13,  Ac. 


QvAnaioAaniB,  CL  Claudius,  composed  an- 
nals of  Rome  in  twenty. four  books,  which, 
though  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
ence as  late  as  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  be- 
mg  referred  to  bv  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  book 
De  Ntn(is  Curialibus,  Some  passages,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  particnhirly  the  account  of 
the  defiance  by  the  gigantic  Gaul,  adorned  with 
aehain,  tothe  whole  Roman  army,  andhis  com- 


hat  with  Titus  Manlius,  afterwards  sunanMd 
Torquatus,  from  this  chain  which  he  took  {ton 
his  antaaonist.  **  Who  the  enemy  was,"  saya 
An.  GMUios,  "of  how  great  said  formidaUa 
stature,  how  audacious  the  cbaUenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  thsy  fought,  CL  Claudiua 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  unadorned  sweetness  a[  aacieBt 
language.  There  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annals  the  story  of  the  consul  CL  Fabius  Maxi- 
imus  making  his  fiither,  who  was  then  proccn* 
sul,  alight  from  his  horse  when  he  caiiie  ont  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  letter  of  tho 
Roman  consuls,  Fabricius  and  CL  Emitius,  to 
Pyrrhus,  informing  him  of  thetreaehenr  of  hia 
confidant,  Nicias,  who  had  oflered  to  the  Ro> 
mans  to  make  away  with  his  master  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  of  Gluadrigarius  must  at 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,the  author  details  the  circumstancea 
of  the  defence  of  the  Pineus  apiinst  Sylla,  by 
Archelaus,  the  prefect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  thie 
style  of  these  Annals,  AulusGeUius  repons,that 
thev  were  written  in  a  conversational  manner.** 
wiBvroaxs,  two  ofllcers  at  Rome,  first  crea* 
ted  A.  U.  C.  iS9,  They  received  their  name, 
aquarendOf  because  they  collected  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  management  of 
the  public  treasury.  The  qusBstorsbip  was  the 
first  oflfice  which  could  be  had  in*  the  state.  U 
was  requisite  that  the  candidates  should  be  94 
or  35  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  some,  97. 
In  the  year  333  U.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  take  care  of 
the  pay  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  pluiH 
der  and  booty  which  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
quesL  These  were  called  Peregrini,  whilst 
toe  others,  whose  emplovment  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  name  of  JMani.  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  all  Italy,  four  more  were 
created,  A.  U.  G.  439,  to  attend  the  procon- 
suls and  propretors  in  thejir  provinces,  and  to 
collect'  all  the  taxes  and  customs  which. each 
particular  di.^trict  owed  to  the  republic.  They 
were  called  Provimciales.  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
cr^ed  30  quaestors,  and  J.  Caesar  40,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  senate;  from  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  quantors  ranked  as  senators 
in  the  senate.  The  qoostors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  any  per> 
son  was  sppointed  to  the  qusslorsbip  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  Prequetstor. 
The  quwstores  urbani  were  apparently  of  more 
consequence  than  the  rest,  the  treasury  was  in- 
trustea  to  their  csre,  they  kept  an  account  of 
all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  possession 
when  the  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  general  before  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  given 
a  just  account  or  the  number  of  the  slain  on 
both  si^es,  an'l  that  he  had  beo^  saluted  imfe- 
raior  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  com- 
mander generally  received  from  his  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  afteK 
wards  confirmed  and  approved  by  the  senaUR, 
The  city  questors  had  also  the  care  of  the  amp 
bassadors;  they  lodf^ed  and  received  them,  and 
some  time  after,  when  Augustus  was  declared 
emperor,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  before  ratrualed  with  the  edilaa 
568 
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, This  gAve  rise  to  two  s«r 

oAotttof  irast  and  honoar,  one  of  which  was 
%ffr*r'  fHitetts  and  the  other  qum^  princifu 
or  iioth\  -WMitinifii  colled  cow rfirfaioj jytwci- 
jni.  The  loBt  of  the  qcHBMor  in  the  camp  was 
oaUod  inrtiriMiw.  It  stood  Dear  that  of  the 
MwraL     Vmrf.  4iL,L.  i.— X^o.  4,  c  43.— 

CUnaotDs,  (T.)  L  a  Boman  consul  who  gain- 
ed aomeTiotorifls  over  the  <£qiu  and  the  Yolsci, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  sabdain|[  Pneneste. 
— — IL  AEonan  consol  when  Annihal  invad- 
ed Ita^. 

QnmoBCDcrire,  an  order  of  priests  whom 
^arqain  the  proad  appointed  to  take  care  of 
the  sUbylline  books.  They  were  originally 
two,  but  aflerwards  the  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  name.     Vid,  Dteemmri  and  DwwtwiTi. 

CUnronAntu,  a  festival  in  honoar  of  Minerva 
at  Room,  which  continued  durtn|;  five  days. 
The  hiyinning  .of  the  celebration  was  the 
lath  of  March.    The  first  day  sacrifices  and 


ere  presented,  but,  however,  withom 
die  effosion  of  blood.  On  the  second,  third  and 
Iburth  days,  shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited, 
and.on  tlie  fifth  day  there  was  a  solemn  proces- 
sioQ  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Otk  the 
days  of  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holy- 
davs^  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers 
to  Minerva  for  learning  and  wisdom,  which  the 
goddess  patronised;  and  on  their  return  to 
school,  they  presented  their  master  with  a  gift, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  AHnervaL 
They  were  much  the  same  as  the  Panathensea 
of  tbie  Oreeks.  Plays  were  also  acted  and  dis- 
putations were  held  on  sulnects  of  literature. 
They  received  their  names  urom  the  jive  days 
which  were  devoted  for  their  celebration. 

<9toDrQ.oBNNli«B8  LuDi,  gamos  celebrated  by 
the  Chians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
year.*  There  were  also  some  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore. this  name.  They  are  the 
same  as  the  Actian  games.     Vid.  Aetna, 

CluTNTiulNini,  (Marcus  Fabius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetorician  bom  m  Spain.  He  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  as  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twenty  years 
in  this  laborious  emplovment,  and  obtained  the 
merited  applause  of  the  most  illustrious  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
of  the  bar.  Gluintilian,  by  the  permissioo  of  Uie 
emperor  Doraitian  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  industry.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  nis  time  to  the  study  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  caases  of 
Ae  corruption  of  elo<)uence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  pressmg  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  tne  instU/HUones  oratoriea^  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  oratory  extant. 
He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  destined  for  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleasures  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  fVom  the  suc- 
oem  which  h»  writings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imbittered  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  two 
sons.  It  is  said  that  Glnintilian  was  poor  in  his 
retireroent,  and  that  his  indieence  was  relieved 
Mr  the  liberality  of  his  pupil,  Pliny  the  younger. 
He  died  A.  D.  96.  ffis  iaatUntions  w«w  dis- 
691  - 


ooTvred  w  the  IttBth  jpar  of  t^  CWstea  on. 
in  the  old  tower  d  a  mooMteirof  Bl  Qal,  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  a  aative  of  floresnoe.  The 
beK  editions  of  UnJatiliaa  are  tisooa  of  Gcaner, 
4la  Qotting.  1738;  of  L.  Bat.  8vou  aum  imCu 
variorum,  1666;  of  Gibaon,  4to.  Qzoa.  IfiB; 
and  that  of  RoUukrepabUshad  m  dvowI^oBdoo. 
1793. 

(Hoiimuos  YjMn,  a  Boatan  gofenor  of 
Syria.     Vid.  Varas. 

QinNTiUiaB,fM.  ArdinaClaiidiiiB.)  afantlMr 
of  Clattdiosi  who  prodaiaed  himadf  eaqpeioTy 
and  17  days  after  destrvfed  hiauelf  by  opening 
hia  veins  m  a  bath,  when  he  lieard  tint  Anie* 
lian  was  marching  against  him,  aboQt  tlK  STOth 
year  of  the  Christian  era. 

QjtnNTin  Guanos  Roma,  a  Latin  hiatarian, 
who  flourished,  as  some  snpoose,  in  the  leign  of 
Vespasian  or  Trigan.  He  nas  landored  hifl»> 
self  known  by  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  hisiofy  waa  diyided  into 
10  books,  of  which  the  two  first,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  are  ktf. 
The  work  is  admired  for  the  pari^  of  tlie  style. 
It  is,  however,  blamed  fi)r  gieat  aDachronisms, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  as 
history.  Fceinshemius  has  written  n  sapple- 
ment  to  Curtios.  from  all  the  different  aathois 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  vritm^  an 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  Asiaiic  coa- 
qnests.  Some  suppose  that  the  historian  is  the 
same  with  that  Curtios  Rufus,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  made 
consul.  This  Rufns  was  bom  of  an  obscure 
&mily,  and  he  attended  a  Roman  qomstor  in 
Afrioa,  when  he  was  met  at  Adrumetum  by  a 
woman  above  human  shape,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  who  told  him  that  the  day  should  come 
in  which  he  should  govern  Africa  with  consalar 
power.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  gain* 
edthefavours  of  the  empefor,  obtained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  proconsul  to 
Africa,  where  he  died.  The  beat  editioo  of 
Curtios  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  AmsL  ICTIS : 
or  of  Snakenburg,  4ta  L.  BaL  1794;  and  of 
Barbou,  13mo.  Paris,  1757.  T^dk  Awt.  11,  e. 
23,  Ac. 

QmaiNAUA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Roanhis, 
sumamed  Ctuirinus,  celebrated  on  the  ISifa  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

CLoraiNUs,  (Solnitins,)  a  Rooian  oonsnl,  bom 
atLanuviunr.  Though  descended  of  an  obacnie 
family,  he  was  raised  to  the  greatest  bonoors  by 
Aui^ustus.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  loCaras, 
the  ^pandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
iEmilia  Lepida,the  grand-daughter  of  Syila  and 
Poropey,  Imf  some  time  after,  he  shamefully 
repudiated  her.  He  died  A.  D.  99L  TIksI. 
An>a.  3,  &c.  ^ 

Q.miiiTBs,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, because  thev  admitted  into  their  city  the 
SatKnes,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures, 
and  who  on  that  account  were  called  QuurUes. 
After  this  union,  the  two  nations  were  indis- 
criminately and  promiseoonsly  caHed  by  that 
name.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
word  was  confined  to  Rome,  and  not  med  ia 
the  armies,  as  we  find  some  of  the  generals 
applying  it  only  to  such  of  their  soldiers  as  ib«y 
dismiss^  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
emptron  lypaased  a  aeditSoi  by  eaBiBg  their 
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VeHcUioiH  aoldien  bgr  dbc  dmading^ipelUaiQa 
of  auirites.  Smstan.  Cat.  TO.^Lamfrid.  53.^ 
Zmom,  &  ▼.  5S^-^IforaL  4,  od.  14,  v.  1.—  Karr^. 
diUJL  l—lAV.  l»c.  13.— Oput  .FW.  3,  V.  479. 


Risaioa,  (C.)  L  a  Roman  knight,  who  lent 
mn  immenae  sum  of  money  to  Piolemy  Auletes, 
king  of  Eg3npL  The  monarch  afterwards  not 
only  refosea  to  repay  hinpu  but  even  confined 
him,  and  endangered  his  life.  Rabirius  escaped 
from  Egypt  with  difficulty,  bat  at  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  senate  of  having 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  unlawfol 
purposes.    He  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 

ana  acquitted  with  difficulty.   CicproRab. 

II  A  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  poem  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compared  him 
to  Virjg^  for  elegance  and  majesty,  but  Cluin- 

tilian  is  not  so  favourable  to  his  poetry. III. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  Domiiian,  who 
built  a  celebrated  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Rome. 

RmoluAnus,  Gt  NoNTOs,  a  Daclan,  who  en- 
tered the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  to  the 
£^eatest  honouis  mider  Valerian.  He  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Qallienus,  and  was  soon  after 
murdered  by  his  soldiers,  A  D.  263. 

Reoulus,  I.  (M.  Arnuna.)  a  consul  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundusiiim. 
and  in  his  second  consulship  he  took  64  ana 
sunk  90  salleys  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  s^ort 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  900  places  of  consequence 
on  the  coast  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  the  conqueror  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
9oon  after  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
thiiipas,and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Regnlus  was  in  the  number  of  the  ca^mves,  and 
he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Carthage.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  by  tne  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propose  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  if  his  commission  was  unsnc- 
cessfal,  he  was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
taretnm  to  Carthage  without  delay.  When  he 
came  to  Rome,  Regains  dissuaded  his  country- 
men from  accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
poposed,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
influence  on  the  senate,  Regulas  retired  to 
Carthage  agreeable  to  his  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of 
peace  had  been  rejected  at  Rome  by  the  means 
of  Regulas,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
ponish  him  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
eyebrows  were  cut,  and  he  was  exposed  for 
some  days  to  the  exeessive  heat  of  the  meridian 
ann,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  His 
safiferings  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
permitted  his  widow  to  inflict  whatever  pan- 
ishment  she  pleased  on  some  of  the  most  dlas- 
trioas  captives  of  Carthage  who  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  thenf  also  in  presses  filled 
with  sharn  iron  poinls,  and  was  so  exqniate  in 


her  cnielty.  that  the  senate  at  last  interfiered, 
and  stopped  the  barbarity  of  her  pnnishments. 
Regnlus  died  about  261  years  before  Christ. 
SU.  6,  V.  319.— F/<w.  2,  c.  Z.—Horal.  3,  od.  6. 
— Ctc.  de  Off,  1,  c.  13.— Foi.  Max,  1,  c.  1, 1.  9, 

c.  2. — Liv.  ep.  16. II.  Memmius,  a  Roman, 

made  governor  of  Greece  by  Caligula.  While 
Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  bring  the  celebrated  statue  of  Japiter 
Olympius,  by  Phidias,  to  Rome ;  but  this  was 
snpematurally  prevented,  and,  according  to  an- 
cient authors,  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyea  by  lightning,  and  the  workmen 
who  attempted  to  remove  tne  statue  were  terri- 
fied away' Dy  sadden  noises.     Dio.  Cass. 

RemOlus  Sylvius,  a  king  of  Alba,  destroyed 
by  lighming  on  accocmt  of  his  impiety.  Ovid. 
Trist,  4,  v.  60. 

Remcria,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  bis  brother 
Remus.  They  were  afterwards  called  Jjsmvr 
ria^  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Rbbaus,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  exposed, 
together  with  him,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  rising 
walls,  was  put  to  death  by  hjs  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romulus  himself.  Vid.  Romulus.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeased  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.    Cfvid, 

RHADAioffrus,  a  son  of  Phamasnufnes,  king 
of  Il>eria.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  time  after  put  him  lo  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  hv  his  father  for  his  cruelties,  about  the 
year  58  of  the  Christian  era.  7\tcU,  Ann.  13, 
c37. 

Rhampsin! Tus,  an  opulent  king  of  Egypt,  who 
succeeded  Proteas.  He  built  a  large  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  were 
dejwsited,  and  of  which  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  stone  in 
the  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  a  plun- 
derer.   Berodat,  d,  c.  121,  &c. 

RHAMSfis,  or  Ramiseb,  a  powerful  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  ofifOO,000  men,  con- 
querea  .Ethiopia,  Libya,  Persia,  and  other  east- 
em  nations,  in  his  reign,  according  to  PHny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him, 
to  be  the  same  as  Sesostris.  TaeU.  Ann.  8,  c. 
60.— P«».  36,  c  a 

Rbascdp<Sri8,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  invaded 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  dec.  TaeiL  Ann.  S,  c.  64. 
Rhesus.  Vid.  Part  III. 
RmlNUs,  a  Oreek  poet  of  Thrace,  originally 
a  slave.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years ;  as  also  a  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  and  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Thessaly.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing  but  a  fbw  verses  are  extant.  He 
flourished  about  900  years  before  the  ChrisUan 
era.    Pans.  4,  c.  6. 

Rhimotaclss,  a  •king  of  Thrace,  who  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Augustus.  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  person  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  which  Angnstus  said,  prodi' 
Uanem  ama,  proditorm  vero  ML 
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RaSoOn,  or  RioDOnii,  a  celebrated  ooone- 
san  of  Qreece,  who  was  fellow-^enrant  with 
iEsop  at  the  coon  of  a  kiog  of  Samoa.  She 
was  carried  to  E^pc  bv  Xanthus,  and  her 
liberty  wasat  last  booght  bjr  Charaxes  of  Biity- 
lene,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  waa  enamour- 
ed of  her,  and  who  married  her.  She  sold  her 
faTouis  at  Nancratis,  where  she  collected  so 
moch  money,  that,  to  render  her  name  immor- 
tal, she  consecrated  a  nomber  of  ^its  in  die 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyrainids  of  Egypt. 
iElian  says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bath- 
ing heneif^  an  eagle  earned  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  droj^ped  it  near  Psammetichns, 
king  or  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  with  the  beanty  of  the  aandal.  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  owner,  and  Rho- 
dope, when  discovered,  married  Psammetichns. 
BBTodai.  9,  c.  134,  ^kc— Oi;u<.  Biroid,  15.— 
Mitm.  V.  A  13,  c.  33.     Vtd.  Part  I. 

Rnonvs,  a  king  of  the  Mambii,  who  married 
a  woman  called  Casperia,  to  whom  Archemo- 
ms,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt,  Archemorus  fled 
to  Tumns,  king  of  the  RutulL  Virg.  JEn,  10, 
▼.  38a 

Rhobagbs,  a  Persian,  killed  hj  Clitus,  as  he 
was  gpiog  to  .stab  Alexander  at  tne  battle  of  the 
Granicus.    Curt,  8,  c.  1. 

Rhtmthon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentum,  where  he  wrote  38 
pla^  Authors  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  his  compositions  and  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Tid.  RkinUunk, 

RoMUiJDa,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Numitor,  kixLr  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amu- 
lins,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Nu- 
mitor ;  but  they  were  preserved,  and.  according 
to  Floru.%  the  river  stopped  its  course,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  milk  till 
they  were  found  bv  Faustulus,  one  of  the  kin^s 
sh^herds,  who  educated  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren, when  they  knew  their  real  origin,  the 
twins,  called  Romulus  and  Remus,  put  Amu- 
lius  to  death,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor.  TbeyaAerwards  under- 
took to  build  a  city,  and,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  should  have  the  management 
of  it,  they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Remus  went  to  mount  Aventine, 
and  Romulns  to  mount  Palatine.  Renins  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  vultures,  and  soon  after 
Romulus  twelve;  and,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater,  hebe^n  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but  their 
slendemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remus,  who  leap- 
ed over  them  with  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
irritated  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  in^medi- 
ately  put  to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  his 
brotner  or  one  of  the  workmen.  When  the  walls 
were  built,  the  city  was  without  inhabitants; 
but  Romulus,  by  making  an  asylum  of  a  sacred 
nove,  soon  collected  a  muUitude  of  fugitives, 
foreigners,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjects.  Yet,  however  numerous 
these  mi^ht  be,  they  were  despised  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  and  none  were  willing  to 
fbrm  matrimonial  connexions  with  them.  But 
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ried  away  all  the  females  \ 
there  to  be  spectalois  of  these  vamiMl  exhibi- 
tions. A  violent  engagement  wtfa  begun  in  iIk 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum;  but  the  Safaiaes 
were  conquered,  or,  aceordiag  lo  Ovid,  die  two 
enemies  laid  down  their  arms  when  the  womea 
had  rushed  between  the  two  armiea,  aad  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  eomqpaaaioB  m  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  hoflfauMls.  The 
Sabines  left  their  original  possearions,  and  eamc 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Tatioa,  their  kmg, 
shared  the  sovereign  power  with  Ronufais. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  which 
he  had  obtained  by  conquest;  one  put  was  iw- 
served  for  religious  uses,  to  maintain  the  priests, 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  oonsecrele  altars ;  the 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
state;  and  the  third  part  was  eqmalfy  distrfl^ 
uted  among  his  subjects,  who  were  divided 
into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  raoet  aged  and 
experienced,  to  the  number  q€  100,  were  also 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  coDsolt  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from 
their  age  they  were  calleo  smotors^  and  from 
their  authority  patres.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  al^  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  and  cUent,  who 
by  mutual  interest  were  indneed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.  Some  time  after,  Romidns  disappeared 
as  he  was  ^ving  instructions  to  the  senators, 
and  the  ecbpse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  fhvourable  to  the  mmoor  which 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  np  to  hea- 
ven, 714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  years.  This 
was  further  confirmed  by  J.  Procunis,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned nrom  Alba  he  had  seen  Romulns  in  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  di^rectedhiB 
.to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  him  divine  hononn 
under  the  name  of  Q«trti»«5,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  city  was  doomed  one  day  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  worUL  This  report 
was  immedistely  credited,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  them  of  having  oflfered  aim 
violence.  A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Flamen  Q^drimaiu^  was 
appointed  to  oflfer  him  sacrifices.  Romulus 
was  rtfnked  by  the  Romans  timong  the  19  gresi 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  diat  he  ^^ 
ceived  such  distinguished  honours,  when  the 
Romans  considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their 
city  and  empire,  and  the  sou  of  the  god  of  war. 
He  Is  generally  represented  like  his  father,  so 
much  thst  it  is  difficult  to  distmruish  them. 
The  ftble  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  ^Ivia 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  firora  tjipa, 
Fanstulus's  wife,  having  brought  them  up. 
Vid.  Acca.  Dumys.  Bal.  1  and  «.— Z*»r.  I,  c. 
4,  ^c.—Juain.  43,  c  1  and  2.— -M»r.  1,  c  1.— 
Plut.  in  /Jawitii.— r«Z.  Max.  3,  c.  2,1  5.  c.  3.— 
Plin.  15,  c.  18,  &c.— Ftrg.  JRn.  2,  v.  349,  801 
—Ovid.  MH.  14,  V.  616  and  845.  fhsL  4,  &e- 
—fforat.  3,  od.  S.—Juv.  18,  v.  509, 

Romulus  Sylvius,  or  ALianiua,  (Momyflos 
Augustulus,)  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  rountry  ^ns 
conquered,  A.  D.  4'7B,  by  the  Hemli,  under 
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RoMD%  L  m  BOB  of  JEneas,  bv  Lavinia.  Some 
BOppow  tbat  he  was  the  foimaer  of  Rome.— — 
IL  A  aon  of  JCmathion,  seot  by  Diomedes  to 
Italy,  and  also  suppoead  l^  some  to  be  the 
fooBder  of  Rone. 

RoKU  TiRX.  ii«  UcokiL  by  L.  Roscius  Orho, 
the  thbone,  A.  U.  C.  6o&.  It  required  that 
none  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seals  of  the 
theatre,  if  they  were  not  in  possession  of  400 
acsteriia,  which  was  the  fortune  required  to  be 
«  Roman  knight. 

Roscius,  (CI.)  L  a  Roman  actor,  bom  at  La- 
anvinA,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  His  eyes  were  naturally  distorted, 
«uid  he  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  a 
mask,  but  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  without,  and  they  overlooked  the 
4leformities  of  his  face,  that  they  might  the  bet- 
ter hear  his  elegant  pronancdauon,  and  be  de- 
lighted with  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  He 
was  accused  on  suspicion  of  dishonourable 
practices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  malevolent  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  in 
an  elegant  oration  stiti  extant  Roscius  wrote 
m  treatise,  in  which  he  compared,  with  great 
success  and  much  learning,  the  profession  of 
the  orator  with  that  of  the  comedian.  Ue  died 
about  60  years  before  Chirist.  Horat.2,  ep.  1. 
— QiUnM.—Cic,  pro  Ro$.  dt  Oral,  3,  djt  Div. 
1,  Ac.  Tusc,  3^  Ac—PhU.  in  Cic. II.  Sex- 
tos, a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  murdered  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla.  I^Ls  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  accutsed  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
quently defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  oration  sUil 
extant,  A.  (J.  C.  673.    CU.  fro  S.  Roscio  Amer. 

Roxana,  L  a  Persian  woman,  taken  prisoner 
hy  Alexaiider.  The  conqueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  married  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassander's 
order.  She  was  daughter  of  Darius,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  one  of  his  satraps.     Curt, 

8,  c.  4,  L  It,  c.  6.—PI1U.  in  Aiez. ^11.  A  wife 

at  Mithridates  the  G/'eat,  who  poisoned  herself. 

RoFUS,  (Vid.  Quintius).  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  SyUa,  degraded  from'  the  rank  of  a  senator, 
because  tea  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
in  his  house. 

Rupiutis,  I.  an  officer  sumamed  Rex,  for  his 
authoritative  manners.  He  was  proocribed  by 
Augustus,  and  fled  to  Brutus.    Horai.  1,  sat.  7, 

T.  I. 11.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  defiguris 

senUniiarum.  Ae^  were  edited  by  Rnnka:L  8vo. 
U  Bat.  1786. 

Roaitoa,  L.  Jon.  Arulcmus,  a  man  put  to 
4earh  by  Domitian.  He  was  the  friend  and 
preceptor  of  Pliny  the  youn^r,  who  praises  his 
abilities;  and  he  is  likewise  commended  by 
Tacitus,  16,  H.  c.  26.— /%».  1,  ep.  U,—Siut. 
ia  l}om. 

Runuus  RuFua,  (P.)  I.  a  Roman  consul  in 
the  age  of  Sylla,  celebrated  for  his  vinues  and 
writinm.  When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from 
Borne  he  retired  to  Smyrna,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  praises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
^ome  of  his  friends  wished  nim  to  be  recalled 
home  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 
priflMaded  ihem,  and  said  that  he  wished  rather 


see  his  coontij  blush  at  his  exile  than  to 
plunee  it  into  distress  by  his  return.  He  was 
the  first  who  taa|B;ht  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
principles  of  fencmg,  and  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
terity with  valour,  rendered  their  attacks  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  During  his  ban- 
ishment he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  01  Rome  in  Qreek^  and  an 
account  of  his  own  life  in  Latin,  besides  many 
other  works.  Ovid.  FaU,  6,  v.  bG3,— Seneca  de 
Benef.^Cic.  in  Brut,  de  Orat.  1,  c  53.— FoZ. 

Atax.  2,  c.  3,  1.  6,  c.  4.— Pa^erc  5^  c  9. 

II.  Claud.  Numantianus,  a  poet  of  Qaul  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  According  to  some,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  JEma.  He  wrote  also 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burman  in  the  poetsB 
Latini  minores,  L.  Bat  4to.  1731. 


Sabachus,  or  Sabaoon,  a  kine  of  ^Ethiopia, 
who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reignea  there  after  the 
expedition  of  the  king  of  Amasis.  After  a 
rei^n  of  fifty  years  he  was  terrified  by  a  d-ream, 
and  retired  into  his  own  kingdom.  Herodok  8, 
c  137,  Ac 

Sabina,  Juua,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar- 
ried Adrian.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adrian  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imperial  purple :  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  nis  unkindness. 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had 
disdained  to  make  him  a  father,  lest  his  children 
should  become  more  odious  and  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
at  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  aceoroine:  to  some,  obliged  her  to  de- 
stroy herself,  l^he  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  more  encouraeed  to  sacrifice  Sabina 
to  his  resentment,  that  she  might  not  survive 
hioL  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  had  been  married 
38  years  to  Adrian,  A.  D.  i3a 

SabIni.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sabinus  Aulus,  I.  a  Latin  poet  Intimate  with 
Ovid.  He  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  number  of  which  were  mentioned  an  emstle 
ftrom  ^neasto  Dido,  ft*om  Hippolytus  to  Phn- 
dra,  and  from  Jason  to  Hipsipyle,  from  De- 
mophoon  to  Phyllis,  from  Paris  to  (Snone, 
from  Ulysses  to  Penelope ;  the  three  last  of 
which,  though  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 

spurious.     Ovid.  Am.  2,  el.  18,  v.  tH. U.  A. 

man  from  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
^neas  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  of  Lacedemonian  origin. 

Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  171. III.  Julius,  an  ofiicer, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  Vespasian's  reign.  He  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle ;  and,  to  escape  from 
the  conqueror,  he  hid  himself  in  a  sumerrane- 
ous  cave,  with  two  faithful  domestics,  where  he 
continued  unseen  for  nine  successive  years. 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  and  spent  her 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
eave  diseovered  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  his 
orders  put  to  death  though  his  firitndt  inter* 
«7 
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etted  themaehrcs  m  his  cause,  and  his  wife  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  emperor's  pity  by  show- 
ing him  the  twins  she  had  brought  forth  in 

their  sabterraneons  retreat. lY.  TiUas,  a 

Roman  senator,  shamefully  accused  and  con- 
demned by  Sejanns.  His  body,  after  execution, 
was  diag^  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignities.  His  dog 
4sonstantly  followed  the  body,  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  in  after  it,  and  was  drowned.    PUn.  8, 

c.  40. y.  pOTpceus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  91  years  over  Mcesia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  bar- 
barians.  He  was  agreat  favourite  of  Augustus 

and  of  Tiberius,    rnteil.  Atm, VI.Flavius, 

a  brother  of  VeJ^asian,  killed  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Roman  armies  36  years, 

and  was  sovemor  of  Rome  for  12. vll.  A 

friend  of  I>omitian. VIII.  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 
——IX.  A  fnend  of  the  empenMr  Alexander. 
—X.  A  lawyer. 

SABtnuNus,  an  officer  of  the  pnetorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  the  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  saymg,  Uae  iki$  weapon  in  my  service 
MO  long  as  mf  commands  are  just ;  buf  turn  it 
against  my  ovn  breast  whenever  1  become  cruel 
or  malevolinL 

Sabos,  the  same  as  Sabinus.    Vid,  Sabinus. 

Sacauas,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games.  PhU.  de  mus^^Paus,  6, 
c.  14. 

SACRilTA  Lex,  militaris,  A  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacted  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  entered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  consent,  and  that  no  person  who 
had  been  a  militarv  tribune  should  execute  the 
office  of  ductor  oriiwum. 

Sacrum  Bbllum,  a  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  m  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  LacedsBmonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  after  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
the  Phocians.     Vid.  Pkocis. 

SADAI.E8,  a  son  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  assisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men.    C«.  Bdl.  Q.  3.—€Hc.  Ver.  1. 

SadyAtbs,  one  of  the  Mermnadse,  who  reign- 
ed in  Lydia  13  years  after  his  father  Gyges. 
He  made  war  against  the  Milesians  for  six 
years,    fferodot.  1,  e.  16,  dec. 

Salbtos,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  bom 
of  illustrious  parents,  and  distinguished  by  pu- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Juv.  7, 
▼.  80.~Q«in/..  10,  c.  1. 

Salh,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Nnma,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancytia, 
B.  C.  709.  Vid.  Ancffle.  They  were  twelve 
in  number,  the  three  elders  among  them  bad  the 

awrintendence  of  all  the  rest;  the  first  was 
led  prtfMcf,  the  second  vaies,  and  the  third 
maMer.  Their  number  was  afterwards  dou- 
bled by  Tullus  Hostilfds.  after  he  had  obtained  I 


avictory  over  the  FSdenatea,  ta  eoueqaencecf 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  IMars.  The  Salii 
were  all  of  patrician  fkmilies,  and  the  ofiee  was 
very  honourable.  The  first  of  March  was  the 
day  on  which  the  Salii  observed  their  fesiivab 
in  honour  of  Mars.  They  were  generally  dreai- 
ed  in  a  short  .scarlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the 
edges  were  seen ;  tbtf  Wore  a  large  poiple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  whteh  was  fasieMd 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  tlnir  heads 
round  bonnets,  with  two  corners  standing  ap,  and 
they  wore  in  their  right  hand  a  small  rod,  and 
in  their  left  a  small  buckler.  In  the  observatiot 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  offered  sacrifires, 
and  afterwards  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
in  measured  motions,  aometimes  all  tocher, 
or  at  other  times  separately,  while  moaica]  in- 
struments were  playinr  neiroret.  hem.  They 
placed  their  body  in  aififerent  attitudes,  and 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shidds  whieh  they 
held  in  their  hands.  They  also  sane  hymns  ia 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Man,  Jdbo^ 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  they  were  accoak- 
panied  in  the  chorus  bj  a  certain  number  of  vir- 
gin.s,  habited  like  themselves,  and  called  SkUa. 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Numa  were  ealled  Pa- 
latini, in  contradistinction  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  ofiered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  added 
by  Tullus  were  called  CoUini,  Agonaies^  or 
(teirinales,  from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  residence.  Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  saHendo,  or 
saUandOf  because^  during  their  festivals,  it  was 
particularly  requisite  that  they  should  leap  and 
dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  were 
uncommonly  rich  and  smnptuous,  whence  d^ifKs 
saliares  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans,  when  they  declared  war^ 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  sbield^s  with  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  Uv.  1,  c  90.^  Varro 
de  L.  L.  4,  c.  15.— OwA  Fhst.  3,  v.  387.— -Di^ 
nys.  3.—Flor.  1,  c.  2,  Ac.— Ftrg-.  jEn,  8,  v.  285. 

SaltnXtor,  a  surname  common  to  the  famfly 
of  the  LJvii  and  others. 

Salius,  an  Acamanian,  at  the  games  exhibh- 
ed  by  j&neas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  wars 
with  Turnus.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  taogbt 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appellation  of  the  Salii  Virg.  JBn,  5l  v.  S96, 
1. 10,  V.  753. 

SALLuarrrus,  I.  (Crispus),  has  been  genersDr 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebrated 
writer  was  bom  at  Amitemura,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  668.  He  received 
bis  education  at  Rome,  and,  in  bis  early  youth, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  But  it  was  not  easr  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  omta- 
gious  desire  of  military  or  political  distinction. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  qasestor,  which  entitled  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
While  in  this  ofllce,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  Ceesar,  and  along  with  ooe  of  ha 
colleagues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  nro> 
secution  against  BCilo  for  the  murder  of  uk>- 
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fil  tlw  ymi  IDit  he  wts  exdaded  from 
Mte,  on  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  Imt 
iprobftblj  from  the  Tiolence  of  the  patrician 
purty,  to  which  he  was  oppb8ed»  Aulas  Gel- 
lias,  on  the  authority  of  varro'h  treatise)  Piks 
4ua  4e  Pmety  informs  us  that  he  iocuned  this 
diwmee  in  consequence  of  being  surprised  in 
•a  utricue  with  FWta,the  wife  of  Biilo)  by  the 
lissband)  who  made  him  be  scourged  by  his 
alaves.  It  has  been  doubtedi  however,  \iff  mod- 
em critics,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
l«9t  who  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
ttcphew,  Crispus  flallustius,  to  whom  Horace 
has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely,  that  in  such  a  cor- 
rupt age)  an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Faosta's 
nhnndoned  character)  should  hare  been  the  real 
cause  of  his  expulsion  flrom  the  senate.  After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent) baffled  ail  his  hopes  of  preferment)  he 
ooiued  RomC)  and  joined  his  pairom  Caesar^  in 
Gaul.  He  continued  to  foUoWthe  rortones  of 
that  commander)  and^  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa)  Where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  United,  thai 
region  being  finally  subdued.  Sallust  was  left  by 
CsBsar  as  praBtor  of  Namidia  j  and  about  the 
aaose  time  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.  Ete  remained  only  a  vear  in 
his  goTemment,  but  during  that  period  he  en- 
riehed  himself  l^^  despoiling  the  proyince.  On 
liis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whom  he  had  plundered,  but  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  the  protection  of 
CsBsar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
liimself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
giotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tiber,  which  had  belonged  to 
Cmsar ;  and  he  also  built  a  magnificent  palace 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  by  deligbt- 
liil  pleasure-grounds,  which  were  afterwards 
wen  known  and  celebrated  bv  the  name  of  the 
Oardens  of  SallusL  The  Sallustian  palace  and 
gardens  became,  after  the  death  of  their  original 
firoprietor,  the  residence  of  successive  empe- 
fiora  Augustus  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
Ids  most  sumptuous  entertainments.  The  taste 
«f  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the 
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palace  of 
bven  the  virtuous  Nerva,  and 


atem  Aurelian  jrereso  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
chat,  while  at  Rome,  they  were  their  constant 
abode.  In  his  uiWn  gardens,  or  villa  at  Tibur, 
€taUust  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  hetween  literary  avocations  and  the  soci- 
cQr  of  his  friendflh- among  whom  he  numbered 
liucullus,  Me«ala.  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Sach 
liaving  been  Ms  friends  and  studies,  it  seems 
liighly  improbable  that  he  indulged  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
liim,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  was 
the  Sallust  menlioned_b7  Horace  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
eharacter  is  one  which  has  excited  some  inves- 
tigation and  interest,  and  on  which  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  liave  been  formed.  That  he 
was  a  man  ef  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  province,  like  ottier  Roman  governors  of 
the  day.  But  it  seems  donbtftil  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  rep- 
resented, fie  was  extremely  imft>rtttnate  in  the 
'  ^  notiee  taken  of  his  character 


bv  his  contemporaries.  The  decided  enemy  df 
I\)mpey  and  his  faction,  he  had  aaid  of  that  eele* 
brated  chief,  in  his  general  history,  that  he  was 
a  man  "  oris  phibi)  animo  inverecundo."  Le- 
nanis,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his 
master)  by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy) 
in  a  worx  which  should  rather  be  rmrded  as 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  documents 
Of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  to  the  life 
of  the  historian  We  mav.  in  some  degreC)  judge, 
ftrmn  what  he  said  or  him  as  an  author,  fie 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  **  Neba« 
lonem)  viti  scripiJsque  monstrosum;  prsBterea, 
priscomm  Catonisque  incruditissimum  fbrem.'' 
The  life  of  Sallust,  by  Asoonius  Pedianus, 
which  was  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present*  day,  as  a  cor* 
rectivc,  or  palliative)  of  the  Unfavourable  im- 
pressions produced  by  this  injurious  libel)  has 
Unfortunately  perished^  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  is  professedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  BallUsL 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  name  or 
Cicero,  but  was  ttot  Written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  as- 
signed by  critics,  to  a  rhetorician,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  called  Porcius  Latro.  The  cahtmnles 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  Lenmus,  and  prot>- 
agated  in  the  scholiastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Uttro,  hate  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meisner,  of  Prague,  in  rheir  respective  aoeounis 
of  the  life  of  Sallust  His  character  has  re- 
ceived more  justice  from  the  prafhtory  Memoir 
and  Notes  ot  De  Brosses,  his  French  transia* 
tor,  and  frt>m  the  researches  of  Wieland  in 
Germany.  The  first  book  of  Sallust  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  OMine.  There  exists,  however, 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion  is,  thai  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  oat 
of  office  as  tribune  of  the  people,  that  is,  in 
the  year  703 :  and  the  composition  of  the  Jto- 
gMfikine  War,  as  well  as  of  his  general  history, 
are  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  pnetorship  of  Numidia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  of  the 
most  important  and  prominent  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  neriods,  indeed,  which  he 
describes,  were  painftil,  but  they  were  interest- 
ing. Full  of  conspiraciesL  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  themumal  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  fririous 
struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
open  corruption  in  the  senate,  venafiiy  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  provmces. 
This  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by.  Sal- 
lust, produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  hot 
it  was  the  oppressive  debts  of  mdividuriS)  the 
temper  of  Sylla's  soldiers,  and  the  absence  of 
Pompey  with  his  army,  which  gave  a  possibil- 
ity, and  even  prospect  of  success  to  a  plot  which 
airected  the  vital  existence  of  the  eommon- 
wealth,  and  which,  although  arnsted  in  ilseom- 
mencement,  was  one  of  those  vi^ent  shocks 
which  hasten  the  All  of  a  state.  The  Histoir 
of  the  Jngurthine  War,  if  not  so  important  or 
menacing  to  the  ▼ital  interesteand  immediate 
safety  of  Rbme,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  fi^ 
of  action,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
prince,  except  Midiridatea,  gave  so  nach  eift- 
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ktotlwanH  of  UmBmubi.  bt^ 
MUM  of  ao  wmr  in  which  the?  had  erer  been 
CDgagedi  not  tvmn  th«  second  CuUMgininn, 
were  the  people  BMMrt  dcspondiDj;,  and  in  none 
wera  they  mora  dated  with  vliimaie  focoeaB. 
Kothiif  can  be  aore  interasung  than  the  ac- 
eoont  Of  the  ricissitadea  of  this  conlesL  The 
eadlwi  reeoaroes  and  haiivbreadth  escapes  of 
Jnnrtha— his  kvity,  his  fickle,  &ithketf  dispo- 
~ —    oontrasiffd  with  the  perseverance  and 


prudence  of  the  Roman  commander,  MeteUw. 
mn  nil  dMcribed  in  a  manner  the  most  rivid 
andniotnresqne.  In  general,  SaUnst'a  painting 
of  ebnraciar  IS  so  strong,  that  we  almost  foresee 
how  each  indindnal  will  conduct  himself  in 
the  siinatioB  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitus 
attribntes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy— to 
rafiaed,  and  sometimes  imaginary  yiews ;  but 
'  Salknt,  move  correctly,  discovers  their  chief 
sprina  in  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  indi- 
Yidaui.  Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jorarthine  War,  which  have  been  pre- 
aerved  enure,  and  from  which  onr  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  SaUust  must  be  chiefl}^  formed,  he 
was  aothor  <rfa  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
Rpnblio,  in  five  booksi  entitled,  Hittoria  rtrum 
m  R0mJUiai  Rtmamm  CkUamm,  This  work. 
inscribed  to  Lnciillas,  the  son  of  the  celebraiea 
commander  of  that  name,  was  the  mature  fmit 
of  the  genios  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
hislory  lie  composed.  It  included,  properly 
speakiBg,  only  a  period  of  thirteen  years- 
extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  aictator- 
ship  by  l^tta.  till  the  promnlgation  of  the  Ma- 
ailian  law,  oj  whicn  Pompey  was  invested 
witb  authority  eooal  to  that  which  Sylla  had 
idinqnished,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited 
power  in  the  Bast,  the  command  of  the  anny 
destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
lied,  thoogh  shcMrt,  comprehends  soiQe  of  the 
ntm  iaterasting  and  lummous  pmnts  which 
appear  in  the  Boman  Annals,  Poring  this  in- 
temd.  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the 
VBpabuc  was  attacked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerftil  and  enterprising  of  the  mooarcbs  with 
whom  k  had  yet  waged  war;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  most  skilAil  of  its  own  generals; 
and  is  the  bosom  of  Italy,  by  its  gladiators  and 
slavea.  This  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
diMOUfses— the  one  presentinff  a  picture  of  tbe 
government  and  mannen  of  the  Romans,  fVom 
the  origin  of  their  city  to  tbe  commencement  of 
Ihe  dril  wars,  the  other  containing  a  general 
WW  of  the  dissensions  of  Marios  and  Sylla; 
oo  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  tbe  Jogurthine 
war  and  the  breakinff  cot  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. The  Ion  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  mom  to  be  regretted,  as  all  the  accounts  of 
Roman  history  woich  have  been  written,  are 
defective  dniingthe  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  700  fragments  belonging 
10  it  have  been  amassed,  from  schoUasts  and 
grammarians,  by  DeBroases,  the  French  trans- 
Mlor  of  Sallost;  hot  they  are  so  short  and  un- 
connected, that  they  merely  serve  as  land- 
nMrks,  Irom  which  we  may  conjectmre  what 
snhicels  were  treated  of,  and  what  evento  were 
MCOKded.  The  only  pans  of  the  history  which 
M^  been  preserved  in  any  detcree  entire,  are 
ftmreratiaM  and  two  letters.  PomponiasLB- 
1  the  omiioQs  in  a  MB.  of  the 


Yatiei^ 

from  Bonan  hiitoiy.  The  i 
nnmoonocd  against  Sylla  faf  Iks  ivtaiflnt 
Marcus  Mimum  Lepidoa;  who  (na  in  wcU 
known)  being  desirons,  at  tho  czpraiion  of 
his  year,  to  be  appoittisd  a  seoond  time 
excited,  for  that  parpose,n  civil  war,  i 
dered  himself  master  of  agreat  part  of  Italy. 
The  second  orationi  which  ia  thns  of  Ijmeim 
Philippos,  is  an  invective  Maiaat  the 
able  attenipt  of  Lepidus,  and  wan  o 
rouse  the  people  urom  the  Bftohj  with  whieh 
they  beheld  prooecdingi  thnt  were  tfimly  m 
terminate  in  the  total  subvcrnoa  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  third  harangue  was  delivered 
by  the  tribune  Licinios;  it  was  an  cllbtt  of 
that  demai^ogne  to  depress  the  patrifinn  and 
raise  the  tribunitial  power,  for  which  peupose 
be  aliemaiely  fiauers  the  people  and  revika  the 
senate.  The  oration  <rfMarcQs  Cotta  »  an- 
qnestionaUy  a  fine  oncL  He  addresaed  it  to  the 
people,  during  the  period  oi  his  consolslup,  in 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  their  re^ 
sentment  at  the  bad  saceea  of  paUie  albin, 
which,  withoQt  any  blame  on  his  part,  hnd  late- 
ly, in  many  respects,  been  condnctcd  to  nn  mi- 
prosperoos  tssne.  Of  the  two  letters  which  are 
extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the  aenmc, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  lerma,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  be 
oumxnanded  in  Spain  mnainst  Sertorius;  the 
other  is  feigned  to  be  adfiessed  from  Bdithrida- 
tes  to  Arsaces,  kin^  of  Panhia,  and  to  be  wril> 
ten  when  the  affiurs  of  the  former  nsonarch 
were  proceeding  unsuccessfully.  It  ezhoils 
him,  nererthelos,  with  great  doqnenoe.  and 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  aUknee 
a^^dnstthe  Bomans:  for  this  purpose,  it  pfaioes 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  unprincipled  nv 
licy,  and  anuntious  desire  of  untversnf  cnspue 
—all  which  conld  not,  without  tlusdcTiee  tf  aa 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  bem  so  well 
urged  by  a  national  historian.  It  coadades 
with  showing  the  extreme  danger  whidi  the 
Parthians  woold  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  in  finally  subju- 
gating Pontos  and  Armenia.  The  only  other 
fragment,  of  an]^  length,  is  the  description  of  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  MeteiliR,  en 
his  retnm,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  hia  goven- 
ment  of  Farther  ^in.  It  appears,  from  severs! 
other  fVagments  that  Sallust  had  introduced,  oa 
occasion  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  a  geograpbiesl 
account  of  the  shores  and  countries  boraering 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  same  rnann^  as  he  enters 
into  a  topographical  description  of  Africa  ia 
his  histoiy  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  TUs  part 
of  his  work  has  been  much  andanded  liy 
ancient  writers  for  exactnem  and  livelinesB; 
and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  an- 
th<Nrity,  by  Straoo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other 
geographera.  Besides  his  historical  worlo, 
there  exist  two  political  discourses,  coaceniing 
the  administration  of  the  govemmosit,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Julius  Cmsar,  whidi  have 
generally,  though  not  on  sufflcieni  grounds, 
beenatinbatedtothepenof  SalhisL  The  best 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Anthon,  New- 
York,  1836 ;  of  HsFerkamp,  9  vols.  4ta  AmsL 
1743;  an^ofEd]nbaigh,l&o.l76&.  QaiafiT 
10,  c.  l^-^SmL  4§  ermrn.  in  C^^MmiimL  14, 
«p^  181.-^ — ^n.  Aaephci^  of  the  hi*)tinn  ly 
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md  leiBAiBed  ntiafied 
wkli  tlMdjgBl»r  of  a'RaoMui  knight,  when  lie 
1  have  iMMle  kin 


)  kimself  powerful  bj  tlie  ft- 
▼owsefAvgMlisftiMl  Tiberius.  He  was  very 
eiflfeminttf  ud  laxorioas.    Honee  dedicated 

SLvOd-i^tohia.    TacU.Amt.l^-'Plm.M, 

III.  8ee«Ml«  Praaotos,  a  natiye  of  Gaol,  very 
ifttinate  wilh  the  emperor  Jalian.  He  is  re- 
aarkaUe  for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of 
hiaeaoBsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  GanL 

There  is  also  another  SaUost,  called  St- 

•tmdtUf  whom  some  have  improperly  confound- 
ed with  Promotus.  Seeundns  was  also  one  of 
JulianV  ftronrites.  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
tet  of  the  Bast.  He  conciliated  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  bf  the  puri^  of  his  morals,  his 
Ibndnew  for  discipline,  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciplee.  Afler  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jordan, 
he  was  vniversally  named  br  the  oAcerfi  of  the 
Bmnan  empire  to  suoeeed  to  the  imperial 
throne :  hut  ne  reftised  this  |^reat  though  dan- 
geroos  honour,  and  pleaded  mfirmities  of  bodj 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  v^ion  this 
to  invest  nu  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Seeundns  opposed  it,  and  observed  that  he  was 
too  young  to  support  the  dignity. 

BALONf  MA,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
tlie emperor  Qallienus.and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
-was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  artsj  and  to  her 
demengr,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
inddjted  some  time  for  her  peace  and  prosperity. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  in  some  of  bis 
expeditions,  and  often  called  him  away  At>m 
the  pnnuils  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Home.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  family  about  the 
year  966  of  the  Christian  era. 

'Saloninus,  I.  a  son  of  A.sinins  Pollio.  He 
received  bis  name  fhmi  the  conquest  of  Sa- 
lona,  by  his  father.  Some  sappose  that  be  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  golden  age  is  so  warmly  and 
Iwauiifully  anticipated. II.  P.  Licinias  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Galltenus,  by  Salonina,  sent  mto 
Oaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  He 
remamed  there  some  time,  till  the  usurper 
Posthumius  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  to 
his  enemy,  and  put  to  death  in  the  lOib  year  of 
his  age. 

Salvian,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  eentu- 
nTi  of  whose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  19mo. 
Paris,  1684. 

Salvius,  a  flute-player  saluted  Iring  by  the 
rebellious  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  tiaie  war  against  the 
Romans. 

Samniivs.    VU.  Part  I. 

Sancbonuthon,  a  Phoenician  historian,  bom 
at  Berytos,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  tne  Trojan 
war,  and  wrote^  in  the  language  of  his  countrv, 
a  history  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
feated  of  the  theoloflnr  and  antiqtrities  of  Poe- 
nicia  and  the  neighbouring  places.  It  was 
compiled  from  the  various  records  found  in 
cities,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
in  the  temples  of  the  siDds  among  the  ancients. 
This  history  was  trindiBted  into  Oreekby  Philo^ 


a  native  of  Mhis,  who  lirud  in  te 
the  emperor  Adrian.    Some  ftw  _ 

this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Bdme,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  spurious^  while  othen 
contend  that  they  are  true  and  authentic. 

SANmocoTius,  an  hidian  of  a  mean  origin. 
His  impertinence  to  Alexander  was  the  bem- 

ednim 


iiisffreatness;thecouquerorordeiedr„ 
to  be  seized,  but  Sandrooottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  IhtimM; 
As  he  Slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  came  lo  nim 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  ftce.  This 
uncommon  tameness  of  the  animal  appeued  mh 
nematural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  raised  his  ai»> 
Dition.  He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  aller 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  hiiaself  nw^ 
ter  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  in  tiie 
hands  of  Beleucus.    Justin.  1&  c  4. 

SAiorvaioN,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  called  lo^  and  another  Danae.    Athene.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
ftther  Artaxerxes  abom  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious, 
Sapor  wished  to  increase  his  paternal  domin* 
ions  by  conouest ;  and  as  the  mdolence  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome  seemed  ftvourable  to  his 
views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia;  and  he  might  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  promss.  If  Gbrdian  attempted 
to  repel  nim.  his  enorts  were  weak,  and  Philip, 
whosucceeaed  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  afainsl  the  Persian  monarch, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode- 
natus no  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  thau  he 
attempted  to  release  him  by  force  or  anna  The 
forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  wives 
and  the  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  neart 
of  the  kingdom.  SisLpor,  soon  after  this  defeat, 
was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  A.  D.  273. 
after  a  reign  of  39years.  ue  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  called  Hormisdas.    3ta,tctUi%.  Ac. 

The  2d  of  that  name  succeeded  his  ftther 

Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name; 
and  by  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominioos,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  tne  Ro- 
man eiOPeroTs,  and  Julian  would  have  perhafii 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor ; 
but  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  indefttiga- 
ble.  renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  308,  afler  a  reign  of  70  years,  in  which  he 
had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  the  third,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  A.  D.  389^  in  the  age  of  Theodo^ 
sins  the  Great  Mdredhn.  Ac. 

Sappho,  or  Savbo,  celebrated  fiir  her  besuty, 

her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  disposir 

tlott,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  nK>ut 

000  years  before  Christ.    Her  ftther^  name^ 

»1 
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or,  accofniag  to  ocbersi  Symon,  or  Senilis,  or 
Biarchiis,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Cleis. 
She  ooBoeived  such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a 
yooth  of  BdUtylene,  that  upon  his  reftisal  to 
fratiiy  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
■ea  from  mount  Leacas.  She  had  composed 
nine  hooka  in  Ijric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegies,  Ac  Or  all  these  compositions  nothing 
now  remains  bat  two  fragments.  Her  com- 
poeilioQS  were  all  extant  in  the  ace  of  Horace. 
The  Lssbians  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  her  death  they  paid  her 
dirine  nonoars,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  alMxaped  their  moner  with  her 
image.  TlieSa|mhic  verse  has  Seen  called 
aiter  her  name.  Ovid.  Btroid.  15.  TriU.  2.  y. 
366.— Arrot.  9,  Od.  IZ.^Htroda.  3,  c.  135.— 
StML  6.  89IV,  \  y.  \^.^Mlian,  V.  H,  IS,  c. 
ieand29.— F<w.33,c.8. 

SauumapIlus.  the  40th  and  last  kinff  of  As- 
syria, celebrated  for  his  loznry  ana  yolap- 
tnonsness.  His  etfeminacy-irritated  his  officers ; 
Bolesis  and  Arsaces  oon^ired  against  him, 
and  collected  a  nnmeroos  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  sac- 
cessive  battles,  bat  at  last  Sardanapalos  was 
beatea  and  besieged  in  the  city  of  r^inus  for 
two  years.  When  he  despairecl  of  saccees,  he 
bnmed  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  As^oia  was  diyided  among  the  con- 
smrators.  This  famous  eyent  happened  B.  C. 
89D,  according  to  Eusebius  \  though  Justin  and 
others,  with  less  probability,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  sod  a^r 
death,  mrodot,  i,  c.  VM.^Diod,  £-^Sirab. 
l4.^Cic,  Ttuc,  5,  c.  35. 

Sarp£don.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

SatornJLua,  festivals  in  bononr  of  Saturn ; 
celebrated  the  16th  or  the  17th,  or.  according  to 
others,  the  18th  of  December.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Home 
in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilias,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  sup- 
port that  Janus  first  instituted  (hem  in  gratitude 
to  Saturn,  ftom  whom  he  had  learned  agricul- 
ture. Others  suppose  that  th^  were  first  cele- 
brated in  the  year  of  Rome  957,  after  a  victory 
obtained  over  the  Latins  by  the  dictator  of 
Posthumius.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally 
celebrated  oolj  for  one  day,  but  afterwards  the 
solemnity  continued  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
7  days.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
the  liberty  which  universally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  were  permitted  to  ridiciue  their  masters, 
and  to  speak  with  freedom  upon  every  subject 
It  was  usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
their  offeriiigs  with  their  heads  uncovered,  a 
enstom  whiioh  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Senee.  gp.  18,-000.  de  R.  R.  57.~ 
Bii0Um.  in  Ffjp.  19.— Ou;.  ad  AUie.  5,  ep.  90. 

SATVENiNOB,  (P.  Sempronios,)  I.  a  general  of 
Valerian^roclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops,  uis  integrity,  his  complaisance  and 
aibbilily,  had  gained  him  the  Section  of  the 
people ;  bat  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline 
provoked  his  soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered 

aim  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  963. 

n.  Sejcgos  Junjus,  a  Gaal,  intimate  with  Aore- 
The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 
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only  IbrUs  pmoto  v]rtwi,bat  IbrUi  ihlNliBS 
asafeneraL  He  was  sainted  emperor  at  Aks- 
andna,  and  compelled  by  the  clamoioaa  anny 
to  aco^  of  the  purple.  Probos,  who  was  then 
ensperor,  marched  nis  forces  agaimst  kioi,  and 
besieged  him  in  Apamea,  where  he  destroyed 
himself  when  unable  to  make  head  a^nst  his 

powerftil  adversary. IIL  Appoleias,  a  tri- 

Done  of  the  people,  who  raised  a  aeoitioii  atBomCy 
intimidatea  the  senate,  and  tyrannised  lor  three 
years.  Meeting  at  last  with  opposition,  he  seiz- 
ed the  capitol,  but  being  induced  bjr  the  hopes 
of  a  reconciliation  to  trust  himseli  amidst  the 
people,  he  was  suddenly  torn  to  pieces.  His 
sedition  has  received  the  name  otA^pmieiuna 

in  the  Roman  annals.    Flor. Iv.  Lacios, 

a  seditious  tribune,  who  supported  the  omes- 
sion  of  Marios.  He  was  at  last  pot  to  death 
on  account  of  his  tomultuousdmMfiitioii.  PhtL 

in  Mofrios — Flor.  5.  c  16. ^v .  Pompeias,  a 

writer  in  the  rei^  of  Trajan.  He  was  greatlv 
esteemed  by  Plmv,  who  ^eaks  of  him  with 
great  warmth  ana  ^iprobation  as  an  historiaa. 
a  poet^  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  ccnsolted 
the  opmion  of  Satuminus  before  oe  poblisfaed 
his  compositions. 

Satt aos,  L  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  eoontiy- 
men  to  Rome,  when  Eumenes  had  accused  some 
<tf  the  allies  of  intentions  to  fiivonr  the  interest 

of  Macedonia  against  the  republic. ^IL  A 

peripatetic   philosopher  and   historiaa,    who 

floarished  B.  C.  14a ^lEL  A  nrrant  of  Heia- 

clea,  346  B.  C. IV.  An  architect  who,  to- 
gether with  Petus,  is  said  to  have  phmned  and 
built  the  celebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had 
erected  to  tli»  memory  of  Mansolos,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  othem 

SAx5ifBs.     Vid.  Part  I. 

ScANTiLLA,  the  wife  of  Didius  JalmDiis.  Ik 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  boagiht  the 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  Fertlnaz. 

Scapula,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  defended 
the  town  against  Casar,  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.  Wnen  be  saw  that  all  his  effbrfs  were 
useless  against  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself.    Cos.  BeU.  H,  33. 

ScATiNiA  Lbz  i£  pudiciUa,  by  C.  Scliniu^ 
Arictnus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  such 
as  prostituted  themselves  to  any  unnatoral  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  originally  a  li&e,  bat 
it  was  afterwards  made  a  capita]  crime  msder 
Augustus.  It  is  sometimes  called  SamUmU, 
from  a  certain  ScamHniMS  upon  whom  it  was 
first  executed. 

ScACRDs,  I.(M.  JEroilins.)  a  Roman  ooasol, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloooeiice  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  successes  in  Spam  in  the 
capacihr  of  commander.  He  was  sent  aaainsi 
Jugurtha,  and  some  time  after  accosed  «  sn^ 
fering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  NnmidiBB 
prince.  Seaurus  conouered  the  Lfgnrians,  and 
m  his  censorship  he  ouilt  the  Milvjm  hri^ 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road^hidi 
from  him  was  called  the  iBmiKan.  He  was 
originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  aotne  books, 
and  among  these  a  history  of  his  own  life,  all 
now  lost.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  mmdft 
himself  known  by  the  large  theatre  he  haft 
daring  his  edileship.  Scaarosmairied  Mnras. 
Cie.in  Bn^—VO.  Mas.i,c.4.^iHm.M,e. 
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%  1.  ML  c  9l ^11  A  Roman  of  consular  ^ig. 

ni^.  when  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaoras  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon 
which  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  neirer  to 
appear  again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  se- 
Terity  of  this  command  renderedyoong  ScaoroB 
melancholy,  and  he  plnnired  a  sword  into  his 
own  heart,  to  free  himself  fh>m  farther  igno- 
miny.  ^ni.  Aurelios,  a  Roman  consal  taken 

^prisoner  by  the  Ganls.  He  was  pnt  to  a  cruel 
death  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not  to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 
universally  deemed  nnconqaerable.— *— IV.  M. 
JBmilins,  a  man  in  the  rcTgn  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adnltery  with  Livia,  and  pnt  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloaoent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  mq^s. V.  Teren- 

tios,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  been  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  €feUius.  11,  c.  15. 

ScfpiinuB,  a  name  applied  to  the  two  Scipios, 
-who  obtained  the  surname  of  AfricamUf  from 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.     Virg,  Mn^  v.  843. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tained the  greatest  honours  in  the  repul^lic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  sdptV, 
ivhich  signifies  a  jHci:,  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly had  condocted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illustrious 
were — I.  P.  Com.  a  man  made  master  of  horse 
by  Camillns,  Ac— II.  A  Roman  dictator. 

^III.  L.  Cornel,  a  coosnl,  A.  XT.  C.  4&4, 

who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaterra. 

IV.  Another  consul,  A.  U.  C.  ^»3. V. 

On.  snmamed  Asina,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  492. 
and  498.  He  was  conquered  in  his  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lost  17  ships.  The 
following  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanao,  the  Carthaginian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  900  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  the  city  of  Panormum  in  Sicily.'  He 

-was  father  to  Pnblius  and  Cneus  Scipio. 

Vt  Publius,  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted, 
by  his  qulcK  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal near  the  Ticinus,  where  his  son  saved  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
ol»tained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon- 
try.  His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
command  with  him,  but  their  great  confidence 
|»roved  their  ruin.  They  separated  their  armies, 
sod  soon  atber  PnUios  #as  furiously  attacked 
bj  the  two  Asdmbals  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces 
of  Pnblius  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success 
the  three  Carthaginian  generals.  Tho  Ro- 
mans were  cut  to  pieees,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  than  they  im- 
mediately marched  to  meet  Cneus  Scipio,  whom 
the  revolt  of  S0,000  Celtiberians  had  weakened 
ftUd  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  already 
aqpprned  of  bis  hroflier's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
flMttoe,  wh^re  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all 
aides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valour  he  was 
toft  among  the  shun,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
4vd  Into  a  tower,  where  he  was  burnt  with  some 
^  hia  friends  by  the  victorious  enemy.    lAm. 

Vakt  n.— 4P 


Bl,  &c.— P^.  4.^M0r.  8,  c  6,  Ac.— JSirfr^p. 

3,  c  8,  Ac. VII.  Publius  Cornelius,  sur- 

naoMd  AfricanuSf  was  son  of  Publius  Scipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.    He  first  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he 
saved  his  Cither's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.    The  battle  of  Cannds 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  in- 
stead of  disheartening  Scipio.  raised  his  ex- 
pectations, and  he  no  sooner  neard  that  some 
of  his  desperate  countrymen  wished  to  abandon 
Italy,  and  to  fly  iVom  the  insolence  of  the  con- 
oueror,  than  with  sword  in  hand  he  obliged 
them  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  ana  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  from  bis  country.   In  his  21st 
year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
ofiice,  which  wasnever  given  but  to  such  as  had 
reached  their  97th  year.    Some  time  after,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Pub^ 
lius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  bad  been  slaughtered, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  was  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  bis  father  and  of  his 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  republic.    It  was  soon  known  how  able  he 
WB.S  to  be  at  the  head  of  an.  army ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conquered,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince oecame  tributary  to  Rome :  new  Carthage 
submitted  in  one  day.  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.    After 
these  signal  victories,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  continual 
I  alarms  of  Annibal.  who  was  at  their  gates. 
I  The  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
I  was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
I  counter  Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
I  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  be  con- 
quered in  Africa.    These  bold  measures  were 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  ^e  great 
Fabias  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.    With  the 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage. 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain ;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
Asdmbal  was  set  on  fire  dnring^the  night,  and 
his  troops  totally  defeated.    These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthage ;  Annibal,  who  was 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instantly 
recalled  to  defend  the  walls  of  his  country,  and 
the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  met  each 
other  in  the  field.    This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.    About  90,000  Carthagi- 
nians were  slain,  and  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war,  6.  C.  909.    Only  900  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive; 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  most  severe  and  humiliating 
terms.    The  conqueror,  after  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  receired  with  the  moflt 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  dignified  with  the  appellation  ofAfricamMi. 
He  off*ended  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  restof^the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he 
caAvassed  fyt  th^  eonsulship  for  t«o  of  hia 
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Mndb,  lie  had  the  moitiAeatkni  to  see  his  «p- < 
pBcatioD  alighted.  He  reiired  from  Rome,  no 
longer  to  be  spectstor  of  the  mgretitode  of 
his  coontrymen }  and  in  the  capacity  of  lieu- 
tenant he  accompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
tloebns,  king  of  Syria.  In  this  expedition  his 
arms  were  attended  with  nsnal  success,  and 
the  Asiatic  monarch  sobmiued  to  the  conditions 
which  the  cooMqnercrs  dictated  At  his  retam 
lo  Rome,  AiVicanos  foond  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  onabated.  Cato^  his  inveterate 
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fatohis  hn^afteftlM  taktegoTNew 
Caitbage:  and  that  he  netOK^vestorad  her  in- 
violate  to  her  partnts^  hnt  also  added  imsftfme 
presents  for  the  person  to  whomahe  waabamnh- 
cd.  ItwastotheartAilcaeiplaisanoeaf  Africa- 
nos  that  the  Romans  owed  their  aUianee  with 
Masipissa,  king  of  Nnmidia,-  and  also  that  with 
King  Syphax.  The  friendship  of  Semio  mad 
LosUosttweU  known.  Ft^.ir^Ph^—FUr. 
Sj  e.  ^—CU-  tmBnd.  Ao— JBMriy. 11.  La- 


rival,  raised  seditions  against  him  and  the  Pe^ 
tilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  accoaed  the 
eonqneror  of  Annibal  of  extortion  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  and  of  living  in  an  indolent  and 
Inxnrioos  manner.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  the  accusation  of  his  calumniators;  the 
first  day  was  spent  in  hearing  the  different 
charges,  but  when  he  again  appeared  on  the 
second  dav  of  his  trial,  the  accused  interrupt- 
ed hisjuages,  and  exclaimed,  TVibwues  and 
fdlcw-cUizmu^  on  tki$  dmy,  this  very  dttf,  did 
leanfitr  Anmbalandtke  Cartkaginians  :  come, 
ihertfort,  with  me,  Romans  /  kinug0tc  the  capi- 
tdf  and  ikgft  rdnt/m  owr  ikanOa  io  ike  immorUd 
geds  ftr  ike  vidorits  which  kuve  attended  our 
«rsu.  These  words  had  the  desired  effect ;  all 
the  assembly  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment  Yet 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past,  AfHcanus 
was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear  ^  but  he 
had  retired  to  bis  eouDtry-house  at  Lilemum. 
The  accusation,  however,  was  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished  for 
bis  malevolence  against  Scipio,  rose  to  defend 
him,  and  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  it  re- 
flected the  highest  disgrace  on  the  Rmnan  peo- 
ple that  the  conqueror  of  Annibal  should  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
amoition.  Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the 
^ce  of  his  retreat,  about  18i  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
mat  an  aversion  dia  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
for  the  depravity  of  the  Romans  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  senators,  that  he  ordered  his 
bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  They  were 
accordingly  iohumaled  at  Ldtemom,  where  his 
wife  iEmiiia,the  daughter  of  Paulus  2Smiliua, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannss,  raised  a  mau- 
soleum on  bis  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Eonius,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  hv  peace  and  of  bis  re- 
tirement. If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  bis  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
eonoueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  character  with 
reverence ;  with  raptures  they  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Arrit^anus  wa.<«  regarded  in  the 
following  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
eence,  courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  general,  the 
ihme  and  the  greatness  of  his  conquests  explain 
his  chameter ;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annibal 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Pyrrhw? 
king  of  Epirus ;  and  when  Scipio  asked  bim 
what  rank  he  would  claim  if  he  had  conquered 
him,  the  Cartbaginiao  general  answered.  If  I 
kadeonguered  fou,  Scipio,  IvwddeaU  m^xlf 
gveaier  Oan  tie  conqueror  of  DaHus  and  OeaUif 
ef  ihM  TarenJtxmti,  As  an  instance  of  Scipio's 
eontmence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
He  retuaad  to  see  a  beautiftil  princess  that  had 
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cius  Cornelias,  aumamed  Asioft'oitt,  \ 
nied  his  brother  Afticanos  in  hiacnwiQmotm 
Spain  and  AfHca.  He  was  lewnraed  with  the 
consulship.  A.  U.  C.  6GB,  for  bis  aervioea  tothe 
state,  and  lie  was  empowered  to  attack  Aaiio- 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  deelai«d  war 
against  the  Romana.  Lucius  was  accooapanied 
in  U>is  campaign  by  his  brother  AJnc—na ;  and 
by  his  own  vakmr,  and  the  adviee  of  the  co^ 
'  querors  of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
battle  near  the  city  of  Sardis.    Peace  was  soon 


after  settled  by  the  submismon  of . , 

and  the  eonqneror,  at  lus  rctnin  hoaiC|^  obinined 
a  triiuaph,  and  the  snmame  oi  Amatyna  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  hia  proeperity. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Amcaniis,  vmrmmd  hb 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  two  Petiiii,  his 
devotM  favourites,  presented  ajpeiitioB  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  prayed  that  an  imniiiy 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  bad  seen 
received  iVom  Antiochus  and  his  allies.  The 
petition  was  mstantly  reeeived,  and  Aaiacicns 
was  simimoned  to  appear  before  Tcrentins  Cn- 
leo,  who  was  on  this  oceasxon  creMed  pmsax. 
The  judee,  who  was  an  inveterate  enewiy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  fonnd  Asinticws  with 
his  two  Ueutenants,  and  hBoinuKir,  niliy  of 
having  received,  the  first  6000  powMto  w«ight 
of  gold  and  480  pounds  weight  of  ail  ver,  and  ^ 
others  nearly  an  equal  sum,  from  the  moBuch 
against  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people^ 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Immcdiaiely 
they  were  coodemned  to  pay  lar^  fines ;  h«t 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Sapio  declared 
that  he  had  accounted  to  the  pnUic  for  aUihe 
money  that  he  had  brought  from  Asia,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent  For- this  obaii- 
nacy  he  was  dragged  to  nrison,  bnt  his  eoesin 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  Wore  the  people,  and 
tbe  pnetor  instantly  ordered  the  goods  of  the 
prutoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscaied.  The 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  efieds  of  Scipio 
were  insufilciCnt  to  pey  the  finc^  and  it  was  the 
greatest  justification  of  his  innneenee,  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  house  had  dtvct  hea 
in  the  possession  of  Antiochus  or  his  sabfeds. 
This,  however,  did  not  totally  liberate  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  reftmed  to  accept 
the  oft  rs  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clienlSL  Sook 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the  dis- 
potes  between  Bumenes  and  Seleuens,  and  at  his 
return,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  smch  an- 
common  liberality,  that  Asiatieos  was  enabled 
to  celebtite  games  in  honour  of  his  viciovy  over 
Antiochus,  for  ten  saeeesMve  days,  at  hk  ova 
expense.  Im,  88,  c  55,  dto. — ^Omp,  4.—* 
III.  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cneos  Scipio  and  ooaa- 
in  to  Scipio  AfHcanns.  He  was  refbsed  ike 
consulship,  thomrh  supported  by  the 
and  tbe  fame  of  the  oonqveror  of  AanB 
Afterwards,  having  obtained  it,  be  i 
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lltt  Bo^  tnd  gained  a  triimmli.  Be  was  also 
meoewAil  in  an  expedition  wnich  he  undertook 
In  Bptiin.  When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
tmraghr  to  Rome  from  Phrygia.  the  Roman  sen- 
ate delegated  one  of  their  oody,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  innocenee  of  his  life,  to 
CO  and  meet  the  goddess  m  the  harbour  of  Ostia. 
Kisica  was  the  Mtct  of  their  choice.  He  dis- 
tjpgni^hed  himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in 
conAiting  the  accusations  laid  against  the  two 
Scipios,  Africanns  and  Asiaticus.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  same  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  lus  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.    Paterc.  2,  c. 

t,  Ac.— -Flor.  a^c  lS,—Lh,  39.  c.  14.  dbc 

1 V.  PubL  iBumianns,  son  of  Paulus,  flie  con- 
mieror  of  Perseus,  'wnn  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanns.  He  received  the  same  sup- 
lyime  as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called  Afri- 
^amu  ike  voungerjOti  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage,  ^milianus  first  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  imder  his  father,  and  after- 
*wnTds  distinguished  himself  as  a  legionarv  tri- 
4mne  in  the  Ispaniiih  prov  inces.  He  passed  into 
Africa  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  King 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  the 
spectator  of  a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fought  between  that  monarch  and  the  Cartbagi- 
iiian5,and  which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic 
TW9I.  Some  time  after  jEmilianus  was  made 
^ile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  age  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
surname  which  he  had  received  from  his  grand- 
IfiUher  he  was  doomed  lawfully  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  with 
Carthage,  and  as  ne  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
IHend  LbbUus,  whose  fkther  of  the  same  name 
bad  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared 
the  victories  of  the  first  Africanns.  The  siege 
of  Carthage  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tioDs  of  the  Romans  were  not  continued  with 
wigoor.  Scipio  had  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  the  enemy  than  every  communica- 
tion with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  that  they 
might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stu- 
pcndotts  mde  was  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  immense  labour  and  expense.  AH  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or 
sex,  employed  themselves  without  cessation  to 
dig  anottier harbour,  and  to  build  andeqnip  ano- 
ther fleet.  In  a  short  time,  in  spile  of  toe  vigil- 
ance and  activity  of  JEmilianus,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  faai1)our  formed, 
and  SO  galleys  suddenly  issuing  under  sail, 
ready  for  the  en^^agement  This  unexpected 
fleet,  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman 
ships,  might  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delay  of  &e  Carthaginians  proved  fatal  to  (heir 
«aii9e,  and  the  enemy  liad  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  haibour,  and  byliis 
subsequent  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
f^aJtea  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
be  made  his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
render of  a9)out  50,000  men  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  the  total  sulnnission 
of  Carthage,  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
set  on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  6bUj^  to 
demolish  its  very  walls  to  o^y  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melan- 
cbolyaMrtrBgiea)  scene;  and  in  bewailing  the 


miseries  of  Caitfaage,  hee]qprt8Md  his  fSean  lert 

Rome^  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  shonM 
exhibit  such  a  dreadfrd  conflagration.  The  re* 
turn  of  jSLmUianus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another 
conqueror  of  Annibal;  and,  like  him,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  AfricaoMU.  He  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
carried'  on  without  success  against  Numantia. 
T  be  fall  of  Numantia  was  more  noble  than  that 
of  the  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Cartbage  obtained  the  victory  only  when  the  ene> 
mies  haid  been  consumed  by  famine  or  by  self* 
destruction,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  J£iniliann.s.wa8  boaoared  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  sucaame  of  NBuuuUimis, 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  hjs 
brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was  lawful,  Scipio 
incurred  the  ^Upleasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.  His  firmness,  how«> 
ever,  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  asfisabty^ 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  from  the  clam- 
ours of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
Lselius,  he  passed  the  rest  of  bis  time  in  inno- 
cent T>leasures  and  amusements.  Thoui^h  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himselfin  the  afihirs  of  the  state.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law, 
and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of^  Italy.  This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  only  thf  senate, 
but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbour- 
ing st|ites,  conducted  their  illustrious  friend 
and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also  tha 
universal  wish  thatthe  troubles  might  be  quiet- 
ed by  the  election  of  Seiplo  to  the  dictatonship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
on  the  morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  thii^ 
however,  the  expectations  of  Rome  were  frus- 
trated, Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  causes  of  this  sodden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.  C.  ISa  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  beUei(red« 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirktf  Car- 
bo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaceus^  who 
supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  changed  with  having  intra- 
duced  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inqui- 
ries were  made  afler  the  authors  of  his  death ; 
Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  ftineraL 
and  to  show  their  eoncem  by  their  cries  ana 
loud  lamentations.  JSmilianus,  like  his  grand> 
father,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  saved  from 
the  fhunes  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic autnom. 
In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew,  GL  Fabius  Maxlmus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
sisters  deserves  the  greatest  commendatioosi 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  wall  as  pnblfe, 
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fcJs  acma,  at  t^e  deaik  of  fidjuo,  to  fo  aii0  mtt«iid 
tbe  Ameral  of  tkc  gfeaUit  hhui  tb«t  nrtf  Utm 
or  shonld  Uve  in  Rome.  Z4V.  44.  dtc.— Ci^.  4f 
^Snmc^    Oral,  in  Smi.  dtc.^P^M.— 4lP»a«. 

•-Pkii«rc  I,  c  18,  Ac.— F^. Y.  A  son  of 

the  fine  Afiricanas,  teken  cefiCive  by  ABtiochnB, 
long  of  Syria,  and  restored  to  hk  father  withoot 
aransoDL  Ha  adopted  as  his  son  young  JErnil- 
ianos,  the  son  of  Paalns  MfBoihns,  who  was 
afterwards  sonaaied  Aihcaans.  Like  his  ft- 
ther  Sc^pio,  he  diatingoished  himself  by  his 
tedaess  for  Uteramre  and  his  valour  m  the 
Boman  armies. VI.  Metellas,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Pompey,  afipointed  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  Was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
aaUa,  and  afterwards  reUred  to  Afriea  with 
Calo.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Tbapeos. 
i^lu^— *>VIT.  Salatio^a  mesn  penon  in  Caesar's 
anny  in  Africa.  The  ^^neral  amx>inted  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  ridicule  him,  or 
because  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de- 
clared that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 

in  Africa.  PhU. YIII.  L.  Cornelius,  a  oon- 

snl  who  opposed  Sylla.  He  was  at  last  deserted 
by  his  army  and  proscribed. 

ScopAS,  J.  an  architect  and  sculptiNr  of  Ephe- 
sOs,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raised  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  his  statues  of  Venus  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  adorned. 
Scopes  lived  about  430  years  before  Christ. 

Paus.  1,  c  43,  Ac HortU.  4,  Od.  8.—  Virg. 

9,  c.  S.-jPiin.  34,  c.  8.  1.  36,  c.  5. IL  An 

jfitolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  assist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  a^inst  his 
enemieis  Antiocbos  and  his  allies,  ue  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  was  pot  to  death,  B.  C.  196. 

BcoaDMCi,  and  Scobdiscjb.     Vid.  Part  III. 

SoRiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Augustus  siler  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  by  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
^ulia..  Scribonia  was  some  time  after  repudi- 
ated that  Augustus  might  marry  Livia.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    Sueicn.  in  Aug.  63. 

ScTuz,  a  geographer  and  mathematician  of . 
Caria,  in  the  age  or  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  660  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Darios  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  after  a  journey  of  30  months  he  visited 
Sgypt  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
invented  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  PerifHu  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
4to.  L.  BttL  Wan.—Herodot.  4,  c.  U.Sirab. 

ScTLua  and  Dipobnus,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  said  to  be  sons  and  pupils  of  Daedalus,  and 
they  established  a  school  at  Sicyon,  where  they 
taught  the  nrinciples  of  their  profession.  Paus. 
^PHn.  86,  c.  4. 

ScTL^na,  a  monarch  who  left  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bnodle  of  stic^ 
tied  tnetber,  and  afterwards  separately,  he  con- 
vlacea  them  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
their  power  would  be  insuperable,  but  if  ever 
disunited,  they  would  iall  |ai  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies.    PUU.  dtgarr, 

SaiAmis^  iBuus,  a  native  of  Vulsinum  in 
Ataveanyt  Y^adistlng^shed  himself  in  the  court 


nraiiorian guards.    H&nu)iheri        . 

from  the  Aaian  family.    £m«tiiaiims«iq»ed 
the  &vour  of  Caius  Caesari  the  grand^cfk  of  An- 
gustus,  batafterwards  he  attached  himself  lo 
the  interest  a^id  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then 
saton  the  imperial  throne.  The  empoor,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicatednis  greatest 
secrets  to  his  fawning  (avonrite.    8^}anitt  im- 
proved his  confidence,  and  when  h»  bad  found 
that  he  possessed  the  esteem  of  Tiberius,  be 
next  emleavoured  to  become  the  favoprite  ai  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.    As  omunander  of 
the  prasturian  guards  he  was  the  secoiMl  man  ia 
Rome,  and  in  that  important  ofice  he  made  use 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himaelf  beloved. 
His  aflabilitv  and  condescension  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap> 
pointing  his  own  favourites  and  adherents  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  anny  became  devoted  lo  his 
interest.    Th^  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  weie 
well  known :  yet  to  advance  with  more  success 
be  attempted  to  gain  the  afi*ection  of  the  sena- 
tors.   In  this  he  met  with  no  opposition.    A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  hooour 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the 
public  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.    It  is 
even  said  thai  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  moEt 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  them 
whenever  be  had  made  himself  independeat 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.    Tet,  however  success^ 
fol  with  the  best  and  noblest  families:  in  the 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numbers  ia  the 
house  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming  obsta- 
cles were  soon  removed.    All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pre- 
tences ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emfieror,  hy 
striking  Sejanus,  made  his  destracuon  sure 
and  inevitable.    Livia,  the  wife  of  Dmsus,  was 
gained  by  Sejanus,  and,  though  the  naother  ci 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  xxpaa  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Dnsos  was 
dead.    No  sooner  was  Dmsus  poisoned,  than 
Sejanus  openly  declared  bis  wish  to  marry  Li- 
via.   This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius; 
and  the  emperor,  by  recommending  Germanirns 
to  the  senators  for  his  successor,  rendered  Se> 
janus  bold  and  determined.*  He  was  more  ur- 
gent in  his  demands;  and  when  he  cooM  not 
fain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  perT^oaded 
im  to  retire  to  solitude  from  the  noise  of  Rome 
and  the  troubles  of  the  government    Tiberias 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  lo 
his  representations,  and  retired  to  Campania, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empir& 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  favonrite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.    Prudence 
and  moderation  might  have  made  him  what  he 
wished  to  be.  but  he  ofifended  the  whole  empire 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emp^ior  of  Rcnnf, 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  the 
island  of  Cipres,  where  he  had  retired.    Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fullv  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  favourite  had  had  the  meannsp 
andaodaci^  to  ridicule  him  by  i&tziodncini^  him 
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OR  4«  IMW  4»  «n|Ninir  onlerad  him  to  be 
HGCtiM  bme  Ui^  senate.  Sejanos  was  de- 
serted 1;y  efl  his  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
fortnoe;  wd  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  em- 
pire, and  who  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  dariiAg  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
and  the  companion  of  Tiberias,  was  seised 
withom  resislance,  and  the  same  day  strangled 
in  prison*  A.  P.  3L  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  f)iry  and  insolence  of  the  populace, 
and  aAerwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
children  and  all  his  relations  were  involved  in 
his  ruin,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  his  re^nt- 
aaent  sad  snspicions  aU  those  who  were  even 
conneeted  with  Seia&iis,  or  bad  shared  hisfa- 
Toors  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.     Taeil,  3, 

Ssimc,  Cm.  a  JEtoman  who  had  a  famoos  horse, 
ot  large  sive  and  oncommon  beauty.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Aatonv,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtaiaea  possession  of  his  horse, 
whieh  was  supposed  to  he  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Piomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  whioh  was  called  Sejantu  eguns,  became 
unfortunate,  and  lost  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  bis  family.  Hence  arose  tfaeproverb, 
HU  homo  habet  SHawum  efumn,  applied  to  such 
as  were  oppressed  with  misfortunes.  Au.  €M- 
lius,  3,  c.  9. 

Sbius  Stbibo,  the  father  of  Sejante,  was  a 
Bciman  knight,  and  commander  of  the  prsatonan 
guards. 

SELftNB,  the  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
mit  to  death  bv  Tigraaes,  king  of  Armenia. 
She  was  dangater  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  had  firsi  married  her  brother  LAthurus. 
accordioe  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  ana 
afterwards  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  GKypbus.  At  the  death 'of  Gryphus, 
she  had  married  Antiochus,surnamedEusebes, 
the  son  of  Anliochas  Cjrzicenus,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  According  to  Appian,  she  first 
married  the  father,  and  after  his  death,  his  son 
Eosebes.    Appian.  Sf^.  Ac. 

SblbocIda,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Svria,  which 
was  founded  by  Seleucos  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
tnok  whom  the  word  is  derived.  The  era-of 
the  Seleucidc  begins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  819,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.  C.  65.  The  order 
m  which  these  monarchs  reigned  is  shown  in 
the  account  of  Syria.     Vid.  Sffria. 

BsLcucos,  lijt,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  sumamed  Nieator  or  Viaorious, 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
be  received  BabyloQ  as  his  province ;  but  his 
ambitious  views,  and  his  attempt  to  destroy 
Eumenes  as  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptoiemv,  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antlgonus  had  seized  in 
bis  ab^nce,  and  be  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  When  he  had 
strengthened  himself  in  his  empire,  Seleucus 
imitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
pendent monarch.  He  afterwards  made  war 
against  Antigonus,  with  the  united  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lpimachus;  and 


after  this  miooarch  had  heea  eangn»npd  „ 
dlain,  his  territories  were  divided  among  i^ 
victorious  enemies.  When  Seleucus  becan|e 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  which  hr 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  apd 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  alap 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Lysimacbm, 
^ottgh  he  had  originally  married  Stratonica, 
the  aaugbter  of  the  former,  and  had  lived  ig^ 
the  closest  friendship  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  a[  his  servants, 
called  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  a  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greater  favours.  According  te 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  the 
Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Aiexa% 
dcr.  His  benevolence  has  been  commended ; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he  conquered  ii9t 
to  enslave  nations,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  founded  no  less  Uian  34  cities  ia  . 
dinerent  perls  of  his  empire,-  which  he  peopled  ' 
with  Greek  colonies,  whose  national  industry, 
learning,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  conmiunl- 
cated  to  the  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  beneftictor  te 
the  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  their  city  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiion.  Seleacus  was  murdered  280  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  as  he  was  going  to  conouar 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  finish  his  anyt 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  that  province  where 
he  was  bom.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Soter.  Justin.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c.  4, 1. 16,  c.  3, 
&c.-^PliU.  in  Dem.—PHn.  6,  c.  17.— Paws.  8, 

c.  SI.— Joseph.  Ant.  12. The  2d,  sumamed 

CaiUfiicuSf  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus  on  the  throne  of  Sjrria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt^ 
but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  viotent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsaces,  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerftil 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  house 
of  the  Seleucidse,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  be  bad  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  225,  after  a  reign  of 
SO  years.  Seleucus  had  received  the  surname 
of  Pogon,  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Gsi- 
lintcns,  ironically  to  express  his  very  unfortu- 
nate reign.  He  bad  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridateslring 
of  Pontus.    Slrab.  16. — Justin.  87. — Appian.  ae 

Svr. The  3d,  sx\cceeded  his  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Cerawnus^  by  antiphrasis,  as  he  was 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  oflicers  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  B.  C.  223,  and  his  brother 
Antiochus,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebrated 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great.  Appian. 

The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 

the  Great,  on  the  throne  of' Syria.  He  was  sur- 
named  Philopator^  or,  according  to  Josephu^, 
Sottr.    Hit  empire  ha^becn  weakened  by  die 
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whca  lie  became  tnoDarch,  and  the 
ytaxfj  tiitmte  of  a  thousand  talents  to  these 
TictorioQs  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  conseguence  among  nations,  selen* 
cos  was  poisooecf  after  a  reign  of  IS  years,  B. 
C.  175.  uis  son  Demetrius  nad  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receire  his  education,  and  he 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  Strab.  16.— 

Juttin.  SSL— 4Mcai» The  5th,  bticceeded  his 

fhlher  Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  first  vear  of  his  reign  by  Cfeo- 
patra,  his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
nnsband  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  mant.hislDriana  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

■Miiarehs. ^The  6th,  one  of  the  Seleucidae, 

aon  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  wi«died  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  ban- 
ished fh>m  nis  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus.  and  fled  toCilicia,  where  he  was 
bunt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabitants,  B.  C.  93. 

Aftptmk-»J»«ni%. A    prince    of  Sjrria    to 

whom  the  l^eyptians  onercd  the  crown  of 
which  they  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucns  ac- 
cepted it,  but  he  soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and 
reoeiTed  the  surname  of  OffH^actet^r  Scul- 
149%  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
last  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

SiMfalMB,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young 
Asimrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserred  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  Simmas,  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Ni- 
nas, fomid  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menonea,  the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 

Cnied  him  to  the  siege  of  BactriL  where,  by 
r  adrice  and  prudent  directions,  siie  hastened 
the  ktng^  uperations  and  took  the  city.  These 
eminem  services,  but  chiefly  her  uncommon 
tMauty,  endeared  her  to  Ninus.  The  monarch 
aiked  her  of  her  hutimnd,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  daughter  Sosana;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  reftised,  and 
•ad  when  Ninns  had  added  threats  to  enirea- 
tiea,  he  lumg  htmselt  No  sooner  was  Me- 
nones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
ttspiring  soul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  she 
md  a  son  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  so  food 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
jiroclained  queen  and  sole  emperess  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent;  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  on  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  repair 
the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by  her  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  every  jMirt 
of  her  dominions,  and  left  every  where  im- 
mortal monuments  of  her  greamess  and  be- 
nevolence. "To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  filled  up  valleys ;  and  water  was  convened 
at  a  grett  expense,  by  large  and  convenient 
aqueducts,  to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitftil 
plains.  She  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  war- 
rior; many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were 
conquered;  and  when  Semiramis  was  once 
tm,  asahewasdreatinir  her  hair,  that  Babylon 


had  revohed,  die  left  bet  ttoSktwdOipnG^Att* 
tion,  and.  though  only  half  dresadL  aiie  r»- 
fiised  to  have  the  rest  of  her  head  adorned 
before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tianqnillity 
re-established.  Semiramis  has  been  accoaed  of 
licentiousness,  and  some  anthora  hava  ob- 
served, that  she  regularly  called  the  arnmgesi 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  her  aru^  and 
afterwards  put  them  to  death  that  they  aiuhi 
not  be  living  witnessesof  her  incontinenceTHCT 
passion  for  her  son  was  also  unnatural,  and  it 
was  this  criminal  propensity  wlubh  induced 
Ninvas  to  destroy  his  mother  with  his  own 
hanos.  Some  aay  that  Semiramis  waa  changed 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  reoeiTed  imoMirtal 
honours  in  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  she 
lived  aboui  1965  years  before  the  Christiaii  era, 
and  that  she  died  in  the  OSd  year  of  her  age 
and  the  25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fhbalons  re- 
ports have  been  propa^Oed  about  Seoiiramis, 
and  some  have  declar«l  that  for  some  tiaae  she 
disguised  herself  and  passed  for  her  son  Ninyas. 
VJ,  Max.  9,  c.  3,— flffwdfl*.  1,  c  181— JXmL  t 
— JMfete.  1,  c  3.— S»r«ft.  5.— Polmr.  1,  c  R— 
Justm.  l,e.  1,  Suc.—Propert.  8,  eL  11,  t.  21.— 
PhU.  de  FoH.  Ac-^Omd.  Amor.  1,  eL  5.  v,  11, 
Met.  4,  V.  ^"Mnrcdl.  14,  c,  6. 

Sempbonia,  L  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  leaniing, 

and  her  private  ai  well  as  public  Yirtoes. H. 

Also  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  who  is  accined  of 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo,  Gracchus, 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  hiKbuDd,  Scipio 
African  us  the  youoger.  The  name  of  Sen^ifo- 
nia  was  common  to  the  female  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  Sempronii,  Qracclii,  and 
Scipios. 

SebiprAnu  Lbx  de  ntagistrta&ns,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  €30, 
ordamed  that  no  person  who  had  been  legally 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  miademeanois, 
should  be  capable  of  bearing  an  oiBce  again. 
This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  author. 

Another,  de  cwiUOe,  by  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  jiM^n»ent 
should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citiaeB  widiont 
the  concurrence  and  authority  of  the  aeoaie. 
There  were  also  some  other  rcgnlatioiis  iaciad- 

ed  in  this  law. Another,  de  raaitltui,  bv  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  635.  It  ordained  that  in  giTing 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  cho^a  by 
lot,  and  not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of 
their  classes.— Another  de  eemHiis^  bv  the 
same,  the  same  year,  which-granted  to  the  Lari^ 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens.  Another,  de  provincUx,  by  ti^e  same, 

A.  XT.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  the  senators 
should  be  permitted,  before  the  assembly  of  die 
coDsnlar  camUiay  to  determine  as  they  pleased 
the  particular  provinces  which  shovild  he 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  diTided  br  lot, 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  the 

senate. Another,  called  Agraria  yrimm^  bv 

T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
690.  It  confirmed  the  Ice  agraria  Ladmie^ 
and  enacted  that  all  such  as  were  in  poeaessiaa 
of  more  lands  than  that  law  allowed,  should 
immediatel]r  resign  them  to  be  divided  among 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  commissianeis  were 
appointed  to  put  this  law  into  execntjon,  mad  its 
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r  were  80  Tidloit.  88  it  W88  direcdr 
nwde  agaiast  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it 
cost  file  aothor  his  life.— Another,  called 
JgrurmiiaiUray  hf  the  wame.  It  reqaired  that 
ail  the  ready  moner  which  was  found  in  the 


walked  round  it  in  solemn  processuMtr— ^DC 
The  father  of  the  Qracchi.     Vid,  QracckiUt 

Senatus,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  state  among 
the  Romans.  The  members  of  this  foodjr,  callea 
WMtareSf  cm  acooont  of  their  ngt^  and  jMim^ 
on  account  of  their  MUkarily,  were  of  the  great- 
est  c<Hise^aence  in  the  repoUic.    The  senate 


treasarf  of  Attains,  king  of  Peigamus,  who  had 

left  tlie  Romms  his  heirs,  should  be  divided! 

among  the  noorar  citizens  of  Rome,  to  snpj^ly !  was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  the 

them  with  all  the  Farions  instmments  requisite '  city,  and  to  preside  over  the  afiairs  of  the  state 

in  hnsbandnr,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  I  dnrmg  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romu- 

slMmkl  be  formed  l^the  Roman  censors,  and  ;  lus  created  were  a  hundred,  to  whom  he  after- 

the  money  drawn  nam  thence  should  be  di-   wards  addedthe  same  number  when  the  Sabines 

vided  among  the  people. ^Another,/n«ie»-  had  migrated  to  Rome.    Tarqnin  the  ancient 

ta^  by  C.  Sempronins  Gracchns.    It  reqaired   made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 


A  a  cotain  quantity  of  com  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividoal,  lor  which  it  was  reqaired  that  they 
should  only  pay  the  trifUns^  sum  of  a  semissu 
and  a  triens. ^Another.  3e  usurd,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronins, the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  560.  R  ordained 
that  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the 
allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  shonld  be  ob- 
served as  well  as  among  the  citizens. Adjo- 

ther,de  judicibutjby  the  tribune  C.  Sempronius, 
A.  u.  C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  senatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  firom 

them  to  the  Roman  knights. Another,  mUi- 

iarisy  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  pay. 
It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
to  serve  m  the  army  before  the  age  of  17. 

SaMPaONics.  I.  (A.  Atiutindb,)  a  senator 
who  opposed  tne  Agrarian  law,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  consul  Cassius  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tribunes. IT.  L.  Atratious.  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  3U.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Pa- 
pirins.— III.  Cains,  a  consul,  summoned  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 

fonght  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci. 

IV.  Sophus,  a  consul  aj^inst  the  ^qui  He 
also  fought  agaiost  the  Picentes,  and  during  the 
engagement  there  was  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encour- 
9^ed  them,  and  observed  that  the  earth  treoi- 
bled  only  for  fear  of  changing  its  old  masters. — 
▼.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  person 
shoold  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
prevums  approbation  of  the  magistrates,  A.  U. 
C.  449.  He  repudiated  his  wiire  because  she 
had  goae  to  see  a  spectacle  without  his  permis- 
« ion  or  knowledge.— Vl.  A  legionary  tribune, 
who  led  away  from  Canme  the  remaining  part 
of  the  soldien  who  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
Carthagin  ians.  He  was  afterwards  consul,  and 
fought  in  the  field  against  Anoibal  with  great 
ftoeoess.  He  was  killed  in  Spain. ^VII.  Ti- 
berias Longns,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians,  in  an  engagement  which  he  bad 
begun  agaimd  the  approbation  of  his  colleague 
C.  Seipio.    He  afterwards  obtained  victories 

over  Hanno  and  the  Ghtuls. VIII  Tiberius 

Graeehns,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Campanians.  He  was  afterwards 
betrayed  by  Fulvius,  a  Lucanian,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
had  made  a  long  and  bl'xidy  resistance  against 
the  eaemy.  Hannibal  showed  gheat  honour  to 
bis  Tenmins ;  a  ftineral  pile  was  raised  at  the 
liead  of  the  eamp,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry 


remained  fixed  for  a  lon^  time.    After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  last  Tarqum,  whose  tyranny  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  as  the  plebeians, 
164  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300;  and  a$  they  were  called  conscnpts,  the 
senate  ever  afterwards  coiisisted  of  members 
who  were  denominated  patres  and  coiucripU. 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  but  gradually  increased  to 
TOO,  and  afterwards  to  900  under  Julius  Caesar, 
who  filled  the  senate  with  men  of  e7ery  rank  and 
order.    Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  dfXL 
which  being  the  cause  of  complaints,  induced 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  600.    The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  the  monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls, 
till  toe.  election'of  the  censors,  who  from  their 
o6&ce  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whose  characters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  the  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.    Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  when  the  plebe- 
ians were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
state,  it  was  then  required  that  they  should  be 
bom  of  free  citizens.    It  was  also  required  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  before  their 
admission  into  the  senate.    They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previously 
passed  through  the  inferior  offices  d  quasstor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  prstor,  and  consul. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men ;  yet  his  suc- 
cessors neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  35  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.    The  dignity  of  a  senator  oonld 
not  be  supported  without  the  possession  of  80,000 
sesterces,  or  about  7000L  English  money ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sum, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  ase  of 
the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.    The  senators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profession.    They  were  di».  . 
tinguisbed  trom  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  crescent  or  silver  buckle  in 
the  form  of  a  C ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
fined only  to  the  descendants  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  imply.    They  had  the  sola 
right  of  feasting  publiclv  iu  the  capital  hx  cero- 
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tfbtMhiWtf;  arty  Mtc  ill  eiiiiik<diaifB,aad«i 
the  repredifiuttiaii  of  playt  aad  poblie  speeu^ 
ggg  tlfey  were  hcmoured  with  pafticolar  seats. 
Whettcvei^  they  travelled  abroad,  eren  on  their 
^#11  hd^itea^  ftktf  were  madiMaiMd  at  the 
ODbtk  ttfteoA.  and  a]  ways  fotmd  proviKioftfl  for 
ueittielired  and  their  attendaats  Midjr  prefNiKd 
tm  the  road ;  a  priTilege  that  was  generally 
tertted/m  Ugmim,  On  pnblic  feativala  ihey 
wott  the^tfteste,  or  long  white  robe  with  pur- 
ple borders.  The  right  ofeontocaling  the  ben- 
tte  belonged  only  to  the  mooarehs:  and  afler 
the  expoliioil  of  the  Tarqnina,  to  the  oonsnbi 
the  dictttor,  ina«er  of  the  horse,  ^governor  of 
Rome,  and  tribones  of  the  people ;  but  no  magis- 
trate eoold  exercise  this  prinlece  except  in  the 
absence  of  a  Sttperior  officer,  the  tribunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
wee  times  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  Angustcis  they  were  not  assem- 
bled on  the  nones.  It  was  reqikisdte  that  the 
place  where  they  assembled  should  hare  been 
previously  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  tem|»e  of  Concord,  of  Ju- 
piter CftpitollDUS,  Apollo.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
ftc.,  or  in  the  Curis  callea  Hostilia,  Julia  Pom- 
peia,  &c.  When  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  senators  assembled  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of 
Bellona  or  of  Apollo;  and  the  same  ceremony  as 
to  their  meeting  was  also  observed  when  tney 
transacted  business  with  their  generals.  To 
render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  eer> 
tain  number  of  members  was  requisite,  and  such 
as  were  absent  without  some  proper  cause,  were 
alwajTS  fined.  In  the  reign  or  Augustus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  No- 
thing was  tranfoicted  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  pleased,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  they  appointed  tbank»* 
givings,  nominated  their  amba^dors, •distribu- 
ted the  public  money,  and,  in  short,  bad  the 
management  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  in 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  enactment  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  cf 
irar  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  peoi>le.  Rank  was  always  re- 
garded in  their  meetings ;  (he  chief  magistrates 
6f  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,,  the  prribtors, 
and  censors,  sat  first-,  afler  these  the  inferior 
magistnites,  such  as  the  ediles  ahd  qosstors ; 
ini^Iast  of  all,  thme  that  then  exercised  no 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi- 
nally collected,  e^ch  according  to  his  age ;  out 
When  the  office  of  censor  was  instituted,  the 
opinion  of  the  prineeps  senaias,  or  the  perM>n 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was 
first  consulted,  and  afterwards  those  who  were 
of  consular  dignity,  each  in  their  respective 
order.  In  the  age  of  .Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  first  consulted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ciesar, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally 
<k>nferred  that  honour.  Tinder  the  emperors, 
the  same  rales  were  observed,  but  the  consuls 
were  generally  consulted  before  all  others. 
When  any  public  matter  was  introduced  into 
Ae  senate,  which  was  always  called  referrt  ad 
fenatwui,  any  senator  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
was  Itormitted  to  spesJr  upon  it  as  long  »  he 


r  the  asMiMB  to  pioiMei  their  lyetekwi  tiUii 
was  too  laic  to  deiMiaiBe.  Whenthe^ 
was  pat,  they  pissed  to  the  aide  of  thai  ^ . 
whose  opinion  they  apprsved^aad  a  nM^dirity  of 
votes  was  caaiiy  edilected  withtfot  the  tiMUe  of 
cotmting  the  nusbeia.  This  vamim  of  ] 
mg  was  calM  ptHkm  «»  mUf^jm 
irv,  aad  therefore  OB  that  I 


who  bad  not  the  privitea  of  a|pnkiB^  tatcaly 
the  right  of  giviag  a  mkdc  vme,  aock  a»  hon 
some  cartile  hoDSttML  aad  oa  that  aeooant  wate 


peraiitted  to  sit  in  the  aeaala,  h«t  Boi  Id  I 
ate,  were  denoarinated  aadarii  a 
the  majority  had  beea  n>wn,  the  ]  _ 
detenained,  aad  the  jtaotei  ttmmkmm  ^ 
mediately  wriaea  by  the  clerks  of  tba  hoaae,  at 
the  feet  of  th«  chief  magistFatca,  and  ii  was 
signed  by  aU  the  principal  laembera  of  the 
house.  When  there  was  not  asoflKicBtaambw 
of  membeiB  to  make  a  senate,  the  decasioa  was 
called  aemtOms  auetaritu,  but  it  was  at  ao  eoa- 
seqnence  if  it  did  not  aAerwards  paaa  iam  a 
muUui  eonmtOtm,  The  trtbaaes  of  tha  pea- 
pie,  by  the  word  veto,  covdd  stop  the  debates, 
ana  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  acMae,  as 
also  any  one  who  was  of  eqoal  antlK>rity  with 
him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  The  «iia- 
tmicontkUa  were  left  in  the  custody  of  theooa- 
suls,  who  suppress  or  preserve  tfacin ;  hat  about 
the  year  of  itome  904,  they  were  always  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  aad  afkerwaids  in 
the  treasury,  by  the  ediles  of  the  peo|)lc.  The 
degradation  of  the  senators  was  aiadehythe 
censor,  by  omitting  their  name  when  he  eallei 
over  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  was  called 
prmierin.  A  senator  eoald  be  again  intnidaced 
into  the  senate  if  he  could  repair  his  eharactfr, 
or  fortime,  which  had  been  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawiVilly  called  him  uaqaalified. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ofiea  aaddea, 
except  the  panicular  times  already  mentioned, 
upon  any  emerg^kcy.  After  the  death  of  J. 
Cfsftsar  they  were  not  permitted  to  oieet  on  the 
ides  of  March,  which  were  catted  pmrrieidhm^ 
because  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  aseas- 
sinated.  The  sons  of  the  aeaaftois,  after  they 
had  pot  on  the  Uga  wriUs^  were  pemiited  id 
come  into  the  seaate,  but  this  was  afterwards 
limited.  Vid,  Papirius.  The  rank  aad  aa- 
thority  of  the  seaators,  whieh  were  so  eoaspie- 
uous  in  the  ftret  ages  of  the  repMit,  and 
which  catised  the  minisier  of  Pyrttas  lo  de- 
clare that  the  Roman  seaale  was  a  ifaiiabh 
assembly  of  kinga,  dwindled  into  aothia^  »- 
der  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  ehaiae- 
ter  were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  thecnipenn 
took  pleasure  in  robbii^  this  fllastrioas  hofy 
of  their  privileges  and  authority ;  wakd  the  seaa- 
tors themselves  by  their  meanness  and  aervility, 
contributed,  as  much  as  the  tyraaay  of  theaove^ 
reign,  to  diminish  their  own  oenaeqaeace;  and 
by  applauding  the  foilies  of  a  Vtro  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  ZKymilisn,  Aey  enaviaced  the 
world  that  they  no  l<Ager  poMcaseJ  saflhient 
prudence  or  author^  to  be  consulted  en  an^ 
ters  of  weight  and  impoTtMiee.  fa  the  ckjowa 
of  successors  to  the  imperii  pofple  after  A«- 
gnstos,  the  ajpfrobation  of  the  senate  wm  ces- 
sulted;  but  it  was  oaly  a  viatthr  of 
and  the  eMcorrenee  of  a  body  af  ! 
Kttle  r«gfti^M  wh»  trdw       ' 
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wider  the  control  of  8  mereenaiy  army.  The 
title  of  CtarMnmu  was  given  to  the  senators 
under  the  emperors,  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  distinction  they  had  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  abolished  by  Justinian.  13  centaries  aAer 
its  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

Snr&GA,  M.  Annjeds,  a  native  of  (>ordnba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvia,  a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  pnilo- 
aopher,  Annaeus  Novatus,  and  Annaeus  Mela, 
the  fttker  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  collection  iVom  the  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  a^e,  and  from  that  circumstance, 
and  for  distinction^  he  obtained  the  appellation 
of  dtclamdtor.  He  left  Corduba  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  Roman  knight.  His 
son,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  wbo  was  bom  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  early  distinguished 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  was  taught 
eloquence  h\  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philoGophy  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
stoics  of  tne  age.  As  one  of  the  followers  of 
the  P]rthagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  most  reserved  abstinence,  and  in  his  meals 
never  ate  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
abandoned  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
when  Tiberius  threatened  to  punish  some  Jews 
and  Egyptians,  who  abstained  from  certain 
meats.  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage ;  but  the  fear 
of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  an 
eloquent  hpeaker,  and  who  consequently  was 
jealous  of  iiis  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
nis  favourite  study,  and  he  sought  a  safer  em- 
plo3rment  in  canvassing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  quaester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Livilla, 
removed  him  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  for  some  time  into  Corsica.  During 
his  banishment,  the  philosopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  his  mother,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  language  and  sublimity;  but  he 
soon  forgot  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  flatteries  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  tne  expense  of 
bis  innocence  and  character.  The  di^errace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  marriage  of  Agrip- 
pina  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remained  fiye  years  in 
Corsica,  he  was  recalled  I7  the  emperess  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
onrable  duty  of  precentor,  Seneca  gained  ap- 
f^anse,  and  as  long  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
Kome  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  believed  her- 
self safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agnmina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  a^inst  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  nis  pupil  in  those  vices 
which  dis^ced  him  as-  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  may  be  the  laninia^  of  malevo- 
lence or  the  insinuation  of  jealouisy.  In  the 
corrupted  age  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  ministers,  and  if  he  had  been  the  fa- 
▼oarite  of  the  emperor,  and  share4  his  pleasures, 
his  debaoehery,  and  extravagance,  Nero  would 
aot  perhsps  have  been  so  anxious  of  destroying 
s  «un  whose  example,  firam  viciont  inclina- 
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tions,  he  could  not  follow,  and  whose  Bahitafy 
precepts  his  licentious  associates  forbade  him  k» 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himself 
secure ;  he  had  been  accused  of  having  amaased 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  boik 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beautiful  car- 
dens,  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Nero  as  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  riches 
and  the  possessions  which  his  attendance  on  his 
person  had  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eca, to  avoid  forther  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  tinte  as  if  labouring  under  a 
disease.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  which  hap- 
pened some  time  alter,  Seneca's  name  was 
mentioned  by  Natalis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paulina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  the  mc«- 
senger  from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wife,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  his  example  followed  with  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  was  pre- 
served, and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philor 
scpher's  wife  seemed  to  rejoice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  Ufe.  Seneca's  veins 
bled  but  slowly,  and  the  conversation  of  his 
dying  moments  was  collected  by  hi6  fnenda 
To  hasten  his  death  he  drank  a  aose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  effect ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath^  to  accele* 
rate  the  operation  of  the  dra^ht,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended 
with  no  better  success,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
suffocated  by  the  steam,  on  the  13th  of  ApriL 
in  the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  his  53d 
year.  Ws  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  wbidi 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
bounded favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerousyand  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  precepts,  for  his 
morality,  his  constsncy,  and  his  innocence  of 
manners,  that  St.  Jerome  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
is  nervous,  it  abounds  with  ornaments,  and 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  trd,  de 
amsoUUiifne,  de  frovidm^,  de  iranquiOUiaU 
animi,  de  demenM,  de  sapuntis  eondanlid, 
de  oHi  sapienHs,  de  brmUOe  vUa,  de  benefieiis, 
de  tniA  heatA,  besides  his  naiurales  qu4aH4fne$, 
Utdue  in  CUvudvim,  moral  leUers,  &c.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca, 
auintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his  eonip 
position,  and,  according  to  others,  TV«m  end 
the  Hippolfius  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Agamentium,  Berets,  fn/rens  Thfestes  ^ 
Btrades  in  OeUt,  by  his  father,  Seneca  the  de- 
claimer.  The  best  editions  of  Seneea  are  those 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Oronovius,  3 
vols.  Amet  1679;  and  Ihoae  of  his  tngiMm, 
an  that  of  Schroder,  Mo.  Pelpb.  IW,  mm 
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Che  8ra  of  Qronontt,  L.  Bat  1689L  Thai. 
Am.  Vk,  Ac— /M«.^fite<M».  in  Ntr.  dec— • 
Qntiiltf, 

SBfTU  Lbc,  de  jmolM,  by  C.  Sentiin,  the 
eoDSQl,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  choosing  of 
proper  penons  to  fill  ap  the  namber  of  aennton. 

BanwM,  Cn.  a  writer  in  the  leign  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
aocount  in  Latin,  or,  aceording  to  others,  in 
Oreelr. 

Samiofr,  a  festiral  obserred  once  in  nine 
years  at  Deli>hi,  in  honour  of  ApoUo.  It  was 
a  rmesentatioA  of  the  porsoit  of  Python  by 
AkAo^  and  of  a  Tietoiy  obtained  by  the  god. 

BBpmiira,  L  (Trr.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
goished  by  hispoetieal  compositions,  both ly rie 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Angtiatus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  the  6of 

his  9  Jtft.  of  Odes  to  him. II.  A  native  of 

AfHca^bodistaogDished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hymn 
In  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  his  verses  are 
presenred,    M.  7\refU,r-'CniniUus  in  viia. 

SaoniNi.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

ScRAPio,  a  Oreek  poet,  who  iloorished  in  the 
age  of  Trajao.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

SebSnus  Sjmdnicds,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Sevems  and  Caracalla.  There 
remains  a  poem  of  his  composition  on  medi* 
cine,  the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1706,  in 
8vo.  Amst. 

ScRGius,  one  of  the  names  of  Catiline.^-^ 
A  military  tribune  at  the  sie^e  of  Veil.  The 
family  of  theSergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
oat  into  rhe  several  fomilies  of  the  ridenates, 
8Ui,  OaUhuB,  NaUa,  Oeella,  and  Planci, 

SbrbInus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinnatos, 
because  he  was  found  towing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranusi  was  a  different 

Srson  from  Cincinnatos.    Plin,  18,  c.  3.-^ 
'v.  3,  c.  96.— Fw.  ^«.  6,  V.  844. A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  Dbmitian's  reign.  Juv.  7,  v.  80. 
Sbrtorios,  GlniNTDs,  a  Roman  general,  son 
<tf  Gluintus  nnd  Rhea,  born  at  Narsia.  His 
first  campaign  was  under  the  great  Marias, 
against  the  Teotoncs  and  Cirobri.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  baitle  he 
fought.  When  Marias  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Serto- 
rius  accompanied  them,  but  he  expressed  bis 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  H>;  afterwards 
fled  for  safety  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
country.  He  instituted  public  schools,  and 
educated  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
polite  arts,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  had  established  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  consular  authority,  and  the 
Romans  who  follotned  his  standard,  paid  equal 
reverence  to  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  neaven  by  means  of  a  ^ite 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  ^reat  success, 
and  which  followed  him  every  where,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  success  of  Sertorius  in 
(3pain,  and  his  popularitv  among  the  natives, 
alarmed  the  Romans.  Thev  sent  some  troops 
to  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Poor 
•nmea  wen  foond  insufficient  to  crush,  or  even 


hnn  Sertorin;  and  Ponpey aiidlieiell«B»  who 
never  engaged  an  enerajr  withoot  obtaining  the 
victory,  where  driven  with  dishoaoar  Drum  the 
field.  But  the  favourite  of  the  Los^niaw 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  naoally  air 
tend  greatneas.  Peipenna,  one  of  hia  officen^ 
who  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  a  sn- 
perior,  conspired  against  him.  At  a  bas^el 
the  conspirators  be^m  to  open  their  inteatiooa 
by  speaking  with  freedom  and  Ucentioasnest 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and 
character  had  hitherto  claimed  deference  fruni 
others  Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine 
as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  ccm^nrators,  and 
immediately  Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stab- 
bed Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  rest,  73  years  belbre  Christ  Serto- 
rius has  been  commended  for  his  loTe  of  justice 
and  moderation.  The  flattering  description  he 
heard  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  nim  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  PiiU. »»  viid. — Pmkrc 
3,  c.  30,  Ac^rhr,  3,  c.  SI,  dJcc—Aspim.  ir 
Civ.-- Vol.  Abz.  I,  c  3, 1.  7,  c  3.— JSicfrM.— 
Ami,  QeU.  15,  c.  23, 

Servilu,  I.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utiea,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Caesar^  though  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Caesar  of  her  affection,  she  scat 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  expres- 
sions of  regard  for  his  person.  The  letter  was 
deKvered  to  Caesar  in  the  senate-house,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  asso- 
ciates of  Catiline's  conspiracy;  and  when  Cato 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  nobifc.  Upon  tU&  Caesar  gave 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  stem  senator  hod  no  seoner 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  tin 
words  of,  take  U^  drunkard.  Prom  the  intimacy 
which  existed  between  Servilta  and  Caesar, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  was  the 
fiftfaer  of  M.  Brutus.  Plvt.  in  C^ts, — C.  Nep. 
in  AUie.-^'^ll.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  who 
married  Silanus,  Jtf.^— 1(1.  A  daughter  of 
Trasea,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero^  with  her 
father.  Her  crime  was  the  consoHing  of  ma- 
gicians, only  to  know  what  would  happen  in 
her  family. ' 

Serviija  Lex  de  pecuniis  repeinauUs^  by  C. 
Servilius  the  praetor,  A.  TJ.C.i^.  It  punished 
severely  such  as  were  guilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinces.    Its  particulars  are 

not  precisely  known. Another,  dejttdiciktiij 

hv  Or.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  consul,  A.  U.  C 
646.  It  divided  the  right  of  jodsine  between 
the  senators  and  the  equitea,  a  privilege  which, 
though  oridnally  belonging  to  the  senators,  had 
been  taken  from  them  and  iriven  to  theequites. 
Another,  de  eivitaie^  by  C.  Servilimc,  or- 
dained that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, so  that  he  was  condemned,  ihe  accuser 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  pri- 

vileees  of  «  Roman  citizen. Another,  Am^ 

ria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rnllus,  the  tribune,  A.  tl.  G. 
690.  It  reuuired  »lie  immediate  sale  of  cerraio 
houses  and  lands  which  belonged  to  the  people, 
for  the  nurchase  of  others  in  a  different  part  of 
Italy.  It  reported  that  ten  commissioners  shoaM 
be  appointed  to  see  it  carried  into  execntion,  bot 
Cicero  prevented  its  na^mr  into  a  law  br  the 
three  orations  which  ne  pronounced  against  iL 
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fikRViuui  CtuiNTOBi  L  a  Roman,  wbo  in  his 

dictatorship  defeated  the  MqoL ^11.  Publins, 

a  consa],  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles^  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  after  de- 
feating the  Volsci.  He  afterwards  changed  his 
opinions,  and  very  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  they  had  illiberally  treated  him. III. 

A  proconsul  killed  at  tbe  battle  of  Cannae  by 

AnnibaL IV.Ahala,  a  master  of  horse  to 

the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Mslius  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  tyrannv,  Ahala 
slew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  wnose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  this 
murder,  and  banished,  but  his  sentence  was  af- 
terwards repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the  dic- 
tatorship.  V.  Pnblius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia 

4urin|g^  tbe  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
laanria,  for  which  service  he  was  surnamed 

Jsaurieus,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph. 

VL  Geminus,  a  Roman  consul,  wbo  opposed 

Annibal  with   success. VII.  Nonianns,  a 

Xjalin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  There  were  more  than 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
€ervilius  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  and 
learning ;  and  Gluintilian  mentions  another  also 

Illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merit. 

VIII.  Casca,  one  of  Capsai^s  murderers. 

"The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  where  they  were  promoted 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  To  the  seve- 
re 1  branches  of  this  family  were  attadhed  the 
different  surnames  of  Ahala^  AxiUa^  PritcuSf 
Capio,  StruOuSf  Getninus^  Pulez,  VaHa^  Casca^ 
Jf^denas,  Longus,  and  T\tcca. 

Servids  Tullids,  L  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
-was  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculum,^y 
Tullias,  a  man  .slain  in  the  defence  of  his  corni* 
try  against  tbe  Romans.  Ocrisia  was  given  by 
^arquin  to  Tanaauil,  bis<wtfe,  and  she  brought 
up  her  son  i|i  (be  king's  family,  and  added  tne 
Dame  of  Servius  to  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  to  denote  his  ilayery.  Young 
Servius  was  educated  in  the  palace  df  the  mon- 
arch with  great  care,  and,  tbough  originally  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
xiage.  His  own  private  merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
royal  favours,  and  Servius,  become  the  favourite 
oi  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  by 
'his  liberality  and  complaisance,  was  easily  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servius  endeared  himseirstill  more  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  legislator.  He  defeated  the 
Veientes  and  the  Tuscans,  and  by  a  proper  act 
of  policy  he  established  the  eensus.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  city,  and  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries by  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  Qulri- 
nalis,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinns.  That  he 
might  not  seem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
icods,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself  particu- 
larly indebted  for  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
also  built  a  temple  to  Diana  on  mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  raised  himself  a  palace  on  the  hill 
Esqinilinitt.    Servius  married  his  two  daugh- 


ters to  the  grandsoDs  of  his  ftther-ia-lairj  ihB 
elder  to  Tarquin,  and  the  younger  to  Anina 
This  union,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  lo 
insure  the  peace  of  his  fiunily :  but  if  such  were 
his  expectations,  he  was  nnhi^pily  deceived. 
The  wife  of  Arunsi,  naturally  fierce  and  impet- 
uous, murdered  her  own  husband  to  unite  her- 
self to  Tarquin,  who  had  likewise  assassina- 
ted his  wiie.  These  Moody  measures  were  no 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  bjr 
his  own  son-in-lawj  and  bis  daughter  Tnllia 
showed  herself  so  inimical  lo  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chanoC  to  be 
driven  over  tbe  mangled  body  of  her  father, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  the  slaves  annuallv  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  mount 
A  ventine^  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
quinia,  bis  wife,  buried  his  remains  privatelji 
and  died  the  following  day.  Liv,  i,  c.  41dx— 
Dionys.  Hal.  i.^Flor.  1,  c.  6^Cic.  de  Div,  I, 
c.  53.— FaZ.  Max.  1,  c.  6.— Ovid.  FUut.  6,  v. 

601. 11.  Sulpilius,  an  orator  in  the  age  of 

Cicero  and  Hortensins.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
ba^Buior  to  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
turn. Cicero  obtained  a  statue  for  him  ftum  the 
senate  and  the  Roman  people,  which  was  raised 
in  the  Campus  Martins.  Besides  orations,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
their  indelicacy.  His  worths  are  losu  Cic.  t» 
Brut.  Phil.  Ac.—Ptin.  5,  ep.  ^. 

SesosTBis,  a  celebrated  kmg  of  Egypt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  wene 
bom  on  the  same  day  with  him  to  be  publidy 
educated,  and  to  miss  their  youth  in  the  eom- 
peny  of  his  son.  Thissucceeded  iri  the  highest 
degree,  and  -Sesostrls  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
him.sdf  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  nis  interest.  When 
Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  thronep 
he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  a^ 
ter  he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
districts,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
nnny  to  make  the  contjuest  of  the  world.  Libya; 
.Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  the 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  tbe  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  th# 
Thracians ;  and  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  i& 
the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued;  and 
many  ages  aAer,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  SesosAris,  (he  king 
of  kingSf  has  conquered  this  territory  by  his  arms. 
At  his  return  home  the  monarcAi  employed  his 
time  in  enconragmg  the  fine  arts,  and  in  in^ 
proving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  for  the  victories 
he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Eg)npt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  ofthe  inhabi- 
tants during  the  inundations  oi  the  Nile.  Some 
cianals  were  also  dug  near  Memphis,  to  fadli- 
tate  navigation  and  the  communication  of  one 
province  with  another.  In  his  old  age  Sesos- 
tris,  grown  infirm  and  blind,  destrpyea  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  accordina  to  i 
His  mildnen  towards  the  conqama  1 
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•iinivea»  #kil6  MM  htve  vflmiaed  him  for 

kis  enwlty  and  insokace  in  caoaiiig  his  churiot 
M  be  drawn  byaome  of  the  monarchs  whom  he 
had  ooaqiiered.  The  age  of  Beooelris  k  ao  re- 
aMUe  from  erery  aathentic  record,  that  many 
hare  supported  that  the  actions  and  oonqoesis 
aseribecf  lo  this  monarch  are  nncertain  and 
DomUy  fabnlow.  Herodei.  %  c.  103,  Ac-^Diod. 
h-^Val.  Phmee,  5,  r.  iX^.^PUn,  33^  c  3^ 

fiaraoN,  a  priest  of  V  uloan,  who  made  him- 
aelf  king  of  KgTpt  after  the  death  of  An^sis. 
He  was  attacked  oy  the  Assyrians  an  ddehver- 
ed  from  this  powerfiU  enemy  by  an  immense 
number  of  rab,  which  in  one  night  gnawed 
their  bow  strings  and  thongs,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  their  arms  were  foood  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wooderful  circomsiance  Sethoa  bad 
a  sfeatoe  which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscription  of  Whoever JiaBes  kis 
9^  ftpo%  me,  let  km  oepums,    Herod,  i^  c.  Ul. 

ScTfeaos,  I.  (Lucius  Septimins,)  a  Boman 
emperor,  bom  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  a  noble 
&mily.  He  fTradaally  exercised  all  the  offices 
of  the  slate,  and  recommended  himself  to.  the 
notice  of  the  world  by  an  ambitious  mind  and  a 
restless  actiTity,  that  coold,  for  the  gratification 
<Xf  avarice,  ehaure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
ships. After  the  murder  of  Peninax,  Severos 
resolved  to  remove  Didins  Julian  us,  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  parole  when  exposed  lo  sale 
b^  the  pretorians,  and  therefore  he  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  on  the  borders  of  Ulvricum, 
where  he  was  stationed  against  the  barbarians. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he 
took  a.<i  nis  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  towards  Rome,  to 
cmsh  Didios  and  his  partisans.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  he  advanced  through  the  country  with 
miiversal  acclamations,  &nd  Julian  us  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  soldiers.  The  reception  of 
Severos  at  Rome  was  sufficient  to  gratify  his 
pride ;  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.  In  professing  that  he  had  assumed 
the  purple  only  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  vir- 
tnoos  Pertinax,  Severus  gained  many  adhe- 
rents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but 
to  banish  the  pretorians,  whose  insolence  and 
,  avnrice  were  become  alarming  not  only  to  the 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.  But  while  he  was 
victorious  ajt  Rome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that 
there  was  another  competitor  for  the  imperial 
purple.  Pescennius  Niger  was  in  the  East  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  the 
name  and  ensigns  of  Augustus.  Many. obstinate 
battles  were  fought  between  the  troops  and  of- 
ficers of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains 
of  tssus,  which  had  been  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with,  the  blood  of  the  Persian 
soldiers  of  Darius,  Niger  was  totally  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  90,000  men.  The  head  of  Niger  was 
cut  off  and  sent  to  the  conaueror,  who  punished 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
tinfortunate  rival.  Severus  afterwards  pillaged 
B^antium,  which  had  shut  her  gates  agamst 
htm ;  and  after  he  bad  c<$bquer»(l  several  na- 
tions in  the  East,  he  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
to  destroy  Albinus,  with  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
lalucian^y  shared  the  imperial  power.    He 


to  aawfriiateliMtt  by  his  t  ^_ 

bat  when  this  had  ftiled  of  saeeessy  Sevens 
had  reconrae  to  arms,  and  the  fhte  of  tbft  eotmre 
was  again  decided  on  the  plains  of  GaaL  Alfai- 
nns  was  defeated,  and  the  conqaer<U'  was  so 
elated  with  the  reccdlection  that  he  had  sow  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  purple,  that  be  in- 
sult the  dead  body  of  his  livaJ,  and  oidered 
at  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  after  be  had 
siuSered  it  to  pntrify  before  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dog&  Thelamily 
and  adherents  of  Albinos  shared  his  fote;  and 
the  return  of  Severos  to  the  capital  rivalled 
the  bloodv  trinnophs  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
richest  of  the  citizens  were  sacrificed,  and  their 
money  became  the  property  of  the  emperor. 
The  wicked  Commodos  received  divine  hon- 
ours, and  his  murderers  were  punished  in  the 
most  wanton  manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Sevems  marched  into 
the  East,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
and  with  imcommon  success  made  himself 
master  of  Selucia,  Babylon,  and  Ci^phon;  sad 
advanced  without  opposition  far  into  the  Par- 
thian territories.  From  Parthia  the  emperor 
marched  towards  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia;  after  he  had  visited  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria; 
and  granted  a  senate  to  this  celebrated  city. 
The  revolt  of  Britain  recalled  him  from  t£e 
East.  After  he  had  reduced  it  under  his  power, 
he  built  a  wall  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  to  defend  it  against  the  freqnent  inva- 
I  sions  of  the  Caledonians.  Hitherto  snccessfol 
against  his  enemies,  Severus  now  foond  the 
peace  of  his  familjr  disturbed.  Caracella  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Britons ;  and  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  undarifnlnessGf 
his  son,  that  on  his  return  home  he  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  uj^yraided 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  ofleied 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding,  Jffouareaa  emr 
bieious  of  reigning  alone,  now  mUfrmeyaur  hamds 
141  Uie  blood  of  your  father ^  and  let  not  the  eyes  of 
the  world  be  vniness  of  your  want  af£lial  k%- 
demess.  If  these  words  checked  Caracalla, 
yet  he  did  not  show  himself  concerned  \  and 
Severus,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  which  the 
gout  and  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increased, 
soon  aAer  died,  exclaiming  he  had  been 
every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was 
then  nothing.  Some  say  that  he  wi^ed  to 
poison  himself,  but  that  when  this  was  denied, 
oe  eat  to  great  excess,  and  soon  after  expired  az 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  211th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 
days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  (br 
his  military  talents,  that  some  have  called  him 
the  noost  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As  a 
monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  otKerred 
that  he  never  did  an  act  of  humaniry  or  forgave 
a  fault  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  pomp 
and  splendour.  He  loved  the  appelmtion  of  a 
man  of  letters,  and  be  even  composed  a  histfory 
of  bis  own  reign,  which  some  have  prated  {(fl- 
its correctness  and  veracity.    Dio. — flbWus. 

— FWor,  Ac. n.  Alexander,  (Marcos  Ao- 

relins,)  a  native  of  PhtBnida,  adopted^ by  Be- 
liogabalm.    His  fiuher's  name  was 
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MtrffiMKS,  and  his  motlier's  Jnlia  MtmmaBa, 
and  he  xaeeived  the  snmame  of  Alexander  be- 
cause he  was  flbm  in  a  temple  sacred  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  He  was  carefaliy  educated, 
and  his  BX)ther,  by  pajring  particolar  attention 
to  his  morals  and  the  character  of  his  preceptors, 
preserved  him  from  licentioasness.  At  the 
death  of  HeUogabalus,  wlio  had  been  jealous  of 
his  virtaes,  Alexander,  though  only  in  the  14th 
Tear  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
nis  nomination  was  approved  by  the  shouts  of 
the  army  and  the  congmulations  of  the  senate. 
He  had  not  been  long;  on^the  throne  before  the 
peace  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Peisians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
dcdsiTe  Tictory  over  the  barbarians.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
but  the  rerolt  of  the  Giermans  soon  after  called 
him  away  from  the  indolence  of  the  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Germany  was  attended  with 
some  success,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
stem  and'suitoa  strictness  of  t;he  disciplinarian. 
His  soldiers,  fond  of  repose,  murmured  against 
his  severity ;  iheir  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximinus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  after  a  reign  of  13  years 
and  9  days,  on  the  18th  of  March,  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Mammaea  shared  his  fate  with  all 
bis  friends ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  soldiers  punished  with  immediate  death  all 
such  as  bad  Deen  concerned  in  the  murder,  ex- 
cept Maximinus.  Alexander  has  been  admired 
for  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
cept Herodian,  is  bold  to  assert,  that  if  he  had 
lived  the  Roman  empire  might  soon  have  been 
freed  from  those  tumults  and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually disturbed  her  peace,  and  kept  the  lives 
of  -her  emperors  and  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  punishing  offences  was 
great;  and  such  as  had  robbed  the  public,  were 
they  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  em- 
peror, were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
traiiquillity  of  the  state  which  .they  had  vio- 
lated. The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
before  his  reign  been  exposed  to  sale,  and  oc- 
cupied by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
officers  were  men  of  trust  and.  abilities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Oreek  and  Latin  historians,  orators,  and  poets ; 
and  in  the  public  schools  which  his  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  encouraging  learning  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  pleasure  and  sar 
tisfaction  the  eloquent  speeches  and  declama- 
tions of  his  subjects.  The  provinces  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  Rome  was  em- 
bellished with  many  stately  buildings  and  mag- 
nificent porticos.  Alex.  ifU. — Bendian. — Zosim. 

— Victor. in.  Flavins  Valerius,  a  native  of 

niyricum,  nominated  Caesar  by  Chilerius.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. 

IV.  Julius,  a  governor  of  Britain  under 

Adrian. V.  Libius^  a  man  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West,  at  Ravenna,  after  the  death 
of  Mai'orianus.    He  was  soon  after  poisoned. 

VI.  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 

age  of  Augustus,  for  some  time  employed  in 

the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  forum. VII. 

Caanna,  an  orator,  banished  into  the  island  of 


Crete  by  An^Qfltoe,  for  his  illiberal  togiMiee 
He  was  banished  17  vears,  and  died  in  Beth- 
phos.  He  is  commended  as  an  able  orator«  yet 
declaiming  with  more  warmth  than  prndence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by  oroer  of  the 

senate.    8uei,  in  OU.-^Quvia. VIIL  Sul- 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
A.  D.  420.  The  best  of  his  works  is  hie  fiu- 
Uria  Sacra^  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  Siilicho,  of  which  the  style  its 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  afe  in  which 
he  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  S  vols.  4to. 

Palavii.  1741. IX.  Aquilius,  a  native  of 

Spain,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.— X.  A  ce- 
lebrated architect  employed  in  building  Net&s 
golden  palace  at  Rome,  after  the  burning  of 
that  city. 

Seuthes,  a  name  common  to  several  of  the 
Thracian  princes. 

Sextu  LicmiA  Lex,  de  Ma^istratibu9,  bv  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  u.  C. 
386.  It  ordained  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians.— -^Ano> 
ther,  de  reHgione^  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  385. 
It  enacted  that  a  decemvirate  should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 
decemviri  sacri  fticiundis\ 

Septilius,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  be  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger, 
Go  avd  tell  you/r  master  that  you  have  seen  the 
exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
Plut.  in  Mar. 

Sextius,  I.  (Lucius,)  was  remarkable  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus ;  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  dedicat- 
ed 1  od.  4,  to  him. II.  The  first  plebeian 

consul. III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 

Vid.  Tarquinius. 

Sextds,  a  prsnomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  family. 1.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great 

Vid.  Pompeius. II.  A  stoic  philosopber,  bom 

at  Chaeronsea  in  Boeotia.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  Plutarch's  nephew.    He  wasjpreceptor  to 

M.  AuTclius  and  L.  Verns. III.  A  phfloso- 

pher  in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.  Some 
of  his  work's  are  still  extant  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Festus  df  mt- 
borum  sign\ficaivme^  is  that  of  Amst.  4to.  1689. 

SiBYLLJB.     Vid.  Part  III. 

SicAMBRi,  or  Sygambri.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SicANi.     Vid.  Part  L 

SicHSUB,  called  also  Sieharbas  and  Aherbas, 
was  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  m  Pho- 
nicia.  His  father's  name  was  Plisthenes.  He 
married  Elisa  the  daughter  of  Belus,  apd  sister 
of  king  Pygmalion,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Di<K). '  He  was  so  rich  that  his  brother-in- 
law  murdered  him  to  obtain  his  possessions. 
This  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  Si- 
cheus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  after  she  had  previously  swmred 
some  treasures  which  were  concealed  in  an 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  According  to 
Justin,  Acerbas  was  the  uncle  of  Dido.  Virg. 
Mn.  1.  V.  347,  Ac.'-Paterc.  1,  c.  e^^-^Juttm. 
18,  c  4. 
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BMbtttt  DbntItoc,  (L.)  I.  A  triboAe  of  Rome, 
^lebnied  for  his  Tiiloar  and  the  honoars  he 
obuined  in  the  field  of  battle  during  the  period 
of  40  years  in  which  be  was  engaged  m  th« 
Rooian  armies.  He  was  present  in  121  battles: 
he  obtained  14  civic  crowns  j  3  mural  crowns,  b 
crowns  of  gold;  83  golden  collars;  GO  brace- 
lets; 18 lances:  33  horses  with  all  their  oma- 
menls,  and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  uncom- 
mon serrices.  He  could  show  the  scars  of  45 
wounds,  which  he  had  received  all  in  his  breast, 
particularly  in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they 
look  the  capitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinius 
iMscameodious^to  Ajppios  Claudius,  who  wished 
to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there- 
Ibre,  to  .remove  him  from  the  capital,  he  sent 
•  him  to  the  army,  by  which,  soon  after  bis  ar- 
rival, be  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100 
men  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sici- 
nius killed  15  and  wounded  30.  For  his  un- 
common courage  Sicinius  has  been  called  the 

Roman  Achilles.  Vol,  Max.  3,  c.  2. Dionyz. 

•8.— II.  Vellutus,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  in 
Rome.  He  raised  cabals  against  Coriolanus, 
nnd  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plttt.  in  Cor. 
—III.  Sebinus,  a  Roman  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Yolsci. 

SicOu.     Vid.  Pan  I. 

SiDomos  Gaius  Sollics  Apolltnaris,  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  bom  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in  Ibe 
60d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  remaining  of 
his  composition  some  letters,  and  different 
poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  panegyrics  on  the 
great  men  ofhis  time,  or  which  the  best  edition 
«8  that  of  Labbeeus,  Paris,  4to.  1652.  Virg. 
ASn.  1,  V.  689. 

SiLlNUs,  (D.)  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius,  Tor- 
quatus,  aecusea  of  extortion  in  the  management 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  to  hear  the  complaints  laid  against 
liis  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  m  ex- 
amining the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
^pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guilty  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
aence,  and  so  struck  was  the  son  at  the  severity 
<tf  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.    Ldv.  54.— Oic.  de  FSnib.-^Val. 

Mfx.  5,  c.  8. II.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 

Tiberius,  aceu?^  of  extortion,  and  banished  to 

the  island  of  Cilheraea.     Tacit. 11.  A  pro- 

pr«tor  in  Spain,  who  rouled  the  Carthaginian 

forces  there  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy. IV. 

Turpiliusja  lieutenant  of  Metellus  against  Ju- 
gurtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  malice 

of  his  judges. V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrothed 

to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  Nero 
took  Octavia  away  from  him,  and  on  the  day  of 
her  nuptials  Silanus  killed  himself. 

SfLius  iTALicoa,  (C.)  I.  a  Latin  po^t,  who  was 
ori^rinany  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  some  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
Audy.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
murdered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  Tra- 
jan was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
jeftaaed  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
which  was  never  resented  1^  the  emperor. 
Bihnt  was  in  possession  of  a  house  where  Ci- 
Id  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  tha 


>  tomb  of  y  irga.    The  birthday  of  Vifga  was 

Jrearly  celebrated  witk  unusual  pomp  and  so- 
emnity  by  Silius ;  and  for  his  paituuity,  not 
only  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compositions,  of 
the  Mantuan  poet,  he  has  been  called  the  ape  of 
VirgiL    Silius  starved  himself  while  labouring 
'  under  an   imposthume,  which  his  ^ysicians 
;  were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  be^ning  of 
'  Trajan's  rei^,  about  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  Italicus  on  the  se- 
cond punic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greai^ 
commended  by  Martial.    The  modems  have 
not  been  so  favourable  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning its  merit.  He  has  every  where  imitated 
t  Virgil,  but  with  little  success.    Silius  was  a 
!  great  collector  of  antiquities.    His  son  was  ho- 
'  noured  with  the  consulship  during  his  lifetime 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  foond  to 
be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.     Vtr.  1717,  and  that 
of  Cellarios,  8vo.  lApt.  1695.— iMbrf.  II,  ep.  49, 

&c. II.  Caius,  a  man  of  consular  disnity, 

greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  come^  ap- 
!  pearance   and   elegant   address.     Messalica 
'  obliged  him  to  divorce  his  wife  that  she  might* 
I  enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  Silius 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  mat  re- 
luctance, and  he  was  at  last  put  to  aeaih  for 
the  adulteries  which  the  eroperess  obliged  him  to 
commit.     l\icit. — Suet.—Dio. 

SiMON,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  Socrates 
often  visited  on  account  of  his  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  He  collected  all  the  information 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  it  with 
his  own  observations  in  33  dialogues.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of 
his  master.  These  dialogues  were  extant  in 
the  age  of  the  biographer  Diogenes,  who  has 
preserved  their  title.    Dior.  3,  c  14. 

SimOkidrs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  who 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father's  name 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  ele- 
gies, epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  compcsed 
also  epic  poems.  Simonides  was  onivenialfy 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicilv, 
and,  according  to  one  of  the  fables  of  PbaedruV, 
he  was  such  a  favourite  of  the  gods,  that  his 
life  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  entertain- 
ment when  the  roof  or  the  house  fell  npoin  all- 
those  whp  were  feasting.  He  obtained  a  poeti- 
cal prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  he 
liveil  to  his  90lh  year.  The  people  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  hospitably  honourea  him  when  alive, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory. 
Simonides,  according  to  mroe,  added  the  four 
letters  u,  «,  |,  V^,  to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greelcs. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  extant  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  grandson  of  the  elegiac 
poet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  He  flourish- 
ed a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  was  tlie  author  of  some  books  of  invention, 
genealogies,  ftc.  Qintil.  10,  c.  l.—Pkadr.  4, 
fab. 31  and  ^.^ffortU.  2,  Od.  I,  v.  38.— A^ral. 
5,  c.  109.— Cic.  de  OrtU.  ikc.^Aria.—Pi'Hdar. 
Istk.  2.—CatftU.  1,  ep.  39.— I^iotn.  de  Mderei.^ 
JBlian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  2. 

SiMPLiciua,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works  were  all  edited  in  the  I6Ui 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  ISith,  bat 
withoat  a  Latin  varaioB. 
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8dcok  a  SOB  of  Sisjr^ufy  who  aeoompaiiied 
Cbe  Oreeki  to  the  Troian  war,  and  there  dis- 
tinnushed  himself  by  his  canning  and  fraad, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Ulysses.  When  the 
Qreeks  bad  fabricated  the  famous  wooden  horse, 
SinoD  went  to  Troy  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  by  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  the  Greeks  were  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  order^  to 
sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers  to  render  the  wind 
laToarable  ro  their  return,  and  that  because  the 
lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
tJlTsseshe  had  ned  away  from  their  camp,  not 
to  be  cruelly  immolated.  These  false  assertions 
were  immediately  credited  by  the  Trojans,  and 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  brine  into  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greevshad  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.  His 
advice  was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night, 
to  complete  his  perfidy,  opened  the  sides  of  the 
horse,  from  which  issued  a  nuniber  of  armed 
Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trojans  iftid  pilla- 
ged their  city.  Dares  Phrygr—HoTner.  Od.  8, 
V.  492, 1. 11,  V.  ^h-'Virg.jEn.  2,  v.  79,  &c.— 
I^aus.  10,  c.  27.— Q.  Smym.  12,  &c. 

SiSAMNEs,  a  judge  flayed  ab've  for  his  par- 
tiality, by  order  of  Cambjrses.  His  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  the  other  judges  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartiality. 
Herodot.  5,  c.  25. 

SisENNA,  (L.)  I.  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Macer,  and  coeval  with  Antias  and  Glnadriga- 
rius;  but  he  far  excelled  his  contemporaries, 
as  well  as  predecessors,  in  the  art  of  historical 
narrative.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  from  that  Si- 
senna  who  was  praetor  in  570.  In  his  youth  he 
?ractised  as  an  orator,  and  is  characterized  by 
!icero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  but  of  no 
great  industry  or  knowledge  in  business.  In 
more  advanced  life  he  was  prsptor  of  Achaia, 
and  a  friend  of  Alliens.  Vossius  says  his  his- 
tory commenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gfluls,  and  ended  with  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sjrlla.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  given  some  sketch  of  Roman  affairs  from 
the  bnming  of  the  city  bv  the  Gauls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  had  touched  slightly  on  these  early 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  his  work 
consu;ted  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
twenty-two  books,  it  appears  from  a  fragment 
of  the  second,  which  is  still  preserved"!  that  he 
had  there  Advanced  as  far  in  his  narrative  as 
the  Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  6(3. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  suspect,  was  de- 
voted to  the  histoiy  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius ; 
and  indeed  Velleius  Paterculus  calls  his  work 
Opus  Belli  CivUis  Svllanu  The  great  defect 
of  his  history  consisted,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
written  with  sufficient  political  freedom,  at  least 
concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  resrretled  by  Sallust  in  a  pa<:sage  bear- 
ing ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  particulars.  Cicero,  while  he  admits  his 
supenoritv  over  his  predecessors,  adds,  that  he 
was  far  from  perfection,  and  complains  that 
there  was  something  puerile  in  his  Annals,  as 
if  he  had  stndied  none  of  the  Greek  hiatorians 
but  Clirarehns.  I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
since  we  must  now  eniirely  trust  to  the  senti- 
ments of  others  in  the  judgment  which  we 


form  oftfae  merits  of  Siaenna;  for  althcmgli  the 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  historv  are  mote 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an- 
nalists, being  about  150,  they  are  also  shoner  and 
more  unconnected.  Indeed,  there  are  scarcelr 
twasentences  any  where  joined  together.  OvuL 
Trist.  2.  V.  443.— Cic.  in  Brut.  64  and  67.— 

Paierc.  2,  c.  9. II.  Com.  a  Roman,  who,  on 

being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for  the  ill  con* 
duct  and  depraved  manners  of  his  wife,  accused 
publicly  Augustus  of  unlawftil  commerce  with 

her.    Dio.  54. The  family  of  the  Comelii 

and  Apronii  received  the  surname  of  Siaenna. 

SiaiGAMiiiB,  or  SisTGAMBTs,  the  mother  of  Da- 
rius, the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  attention ;  he  saluted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  SisygamMs, 
The  regard  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  Was  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sooner  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy: 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  fall 
of  her  son's  kingdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost,  in  one  day,  her  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,'whom  Ocous  had  assassinated  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Otri. 
4,  c.  9, 1. 10,  c.  5. 

SisYPHC8,a  son  ofM.  Antony,  who  was  bom 
deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphus, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  an 
excellent  understanding.  HortU,  1,  sat.  3,  v. 
47.     Vid.  Part  III. 

Smus,  a  Roman,  who  assisted  Cesar  in  Af' 
rica  with  great  success.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  province  of  Numidia.    Sallusl.  Jitg,  21. 

Smerdis,  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  h  is  brother  Cambyses.  A  s  his  execution 
was  not  public,  and  as  it  was  only  known  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  Smer- 
dis, and  who  greatly  resembled  the  deceased 
prince,  declared  himself  king  at  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  A  fter  he  had  reigned  for  six  months 
with  universal  approbation,  seven  noblemen  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  when  this 
had  been  executed  with  success,  they  chose  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  521.  This  was  Darius,  the  son  ^Hys- 
taspes.    Herodot.  3,  c.  20.~'JusUn.  1,  c.^ 

Socrates,  I.  the  most  celebrated  philosopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
father,  Snphroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  midwife. 
For  some  time  he  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands  He 
was  called  away  from  th  is  emplojnnent  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  Aiend- 
ship.  Ph  ilosophy  soon  became  the  study  of  So- 
•crates,  and  under  Archelans  and  Anairagoras 
he  la'id  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
which  succeed  ing  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ven- 
erated .  He  appea  red ,  1  ike  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trvmen,  in  the  field  of  battle ;  he  fought  with 
boldness  and  Intrepidity,  and  to  his  coan^  two 
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oThk  IImmAb  Md  diseipleB,  XflBoplioii  and  Al- 
eibiiiclMi  ow«d  tiie  proMnratioD  oC  Uieir  life. 
Bat  dM  cbuacter  of  aocrmtes  spears  more  con- 
apienoiif  as  a  philoBoplier  aod  moralist  than  as 
Ibatof  a  wamor.    Me  was  fond  of  labour,  he 
inoMd  iiunaelf  to  suffer  hardships,  and  he  ac- 
qnifsd  that  serenity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
connlcnanoe  which  the  most  alarming  daDgers 
eonkl  BeT«r  destroy,  or  the  most  sudden  calami- 
tiss  alter.    If  he  was  poor,  it  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  effocis  of  Tanity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
pearing singular.    He  bore  injuries  with  pa- 
tjenes,  and  tht  insults  of  malice  or  resentment 
he  not  only  treated  with  contempt,  bat  eren  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  expressed  some  con- 
etm,  and  felt  compassion  fox  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.    So  single  and  so  veDerable  a 
character  was  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.    Socrates  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instruct- 
ed by  his  exemplary  life  as  well  as  by  his  doc- 
trines.   He  had  no  paiticular  place  where  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  eood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  reformafion  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  he  was  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
either  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  Lvcenin, 
or  on  the  banxs  of  the  Ilyssns.    He  spoke  with 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  of  resentment  by  which  the  Athenian 
generals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  bnry- 
inc  the  dead  at  the  battle  of  Arginosse.    This 
independence  of  spirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
rionty  of  mind  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his 
.countrymen, created  many  enemiesto  Socrates ; 
hut  as  nis  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was 
silent    Yet  Aristopbenes    undertook,  in   his 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicale  the  venerable 
character  of  Socrates  on  the  stage ;  and  when 
once  the  way  was  open  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reverence  to  the  philosopher  whom  they  had 
before  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  ibis  had  succeeded,  Melitus  stood  forth 
to  criminate  him,  together  with  Anitus  and 
Lyoon,  and  the  philosopher  was  summoned  be- 
fore thie  tribunal  of  the  five  hundred.    He  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations   in   the    religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
the  Athenians  worshipped.    Lysias,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age,  composed 
an  oration  in  a  laboured  and  pathetic  style, 
which  he  offered  to  his  friend  to  be  pronounced 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it,  but  after  he  had  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of 
fortitude.    In  his  apology  he  spoke  with  great 
animation,  and  confessed  that  while  others 
boasted  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thing,  he  himself  knew  nothing.    The  whole 
discourse  was  fall  of  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
deur. He  modestly  said,  that  what  he  po;^sds5«d 
was  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians ;  it 
was  hia  wish  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  happy, 
and  it  was  a  duty  be  performed  by  the  special 
1  of  the  gods,  whoM  aiutkorUy,  said  he 
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empiualeaUir  to  hk  i«%Hi,  /  ngti^  m^n  IAm 
fowrs.  Such  lan^fuaga  from  a  nmn  wiio  was 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  artonished  and  ir- 
ritated the  judges.  Soeraies  waa  cood 
but  only  by  a  flaajority  of  thrae  voices; 
when  he  was  demanded,  accoidiiig  to  tke  ^irit 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  to  pass  sentrace  on 
himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  prefarped, 
the  philosopher  said,  Fbr  My  iiUtmfU  U  imuJk 
tke  Athenian  fovikJuaUee  MUt  mMieraii^m^  amd 
to  remder  ike  rest  ofmyamntrfimen  m&re  M^pf, 
let  wu  be  maintained  at  the  fmiAec  exptmae  ike 
remaining  ffears  of  my  Ufe  %n  the  Pryjammnk^ 
an  kemaur^  O  At&mans,  tekiek  1  deserve  man 
than  tke  vieters  of  tke  difnpic  games.  Tfey 
make  tAeir  ctmnirymen  more  ha§tfy  in  appear- 
anee,  buJt  1  have  made  yM^  mo  in  fvoiily.  This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 
Upcm  this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  more 
particularly  the  judges  who  had  decided  in  his 
favour  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  them  that 
to  die  was  a  pleasure,  since  he  was  going  to  hold 
converse  with  the  greatest  heroes  oi  antiquity ; 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care  his 
defenceless  children,  and  as  ne  returned  to  the 
prison,  he  axclaimed :  l^oto  die,  fou  to  hm  ; 
but  which  is  the  best  the  Dtvinitf  aione  eon  know. 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Delian  festivals 
(Vid.  Delid,)  prevented  his  execution  for  thirty 
dajTs,  and  during  that  time  he  was  confined  in 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  irons:  His  friends, 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  his  c 


attendants ;  he  discoursed  with  them  npon  dif- 
ferent subjects  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  serenity.  He  reproved  them  for  their  sor- 
row, and  when  one  of  them  was  uncommonly 
grieved  because  be  was  to  suffer  though  inno- 
cent, the  philosopher  replied,  Would  ymt  then 
have  me  die  gwUy  7  With  this  comnosare  he 
spent  his  last  days ;  he  continued  to  oe  a  pre- 
ceptor till  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  instruct- 
ed his  pupils  on  questions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  he  told  them  his  opinious  in  support 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reprooated 
with  acrimony  the  prevalent  custom  or  suicide. 
He  disr^arded  the  intercession  of  his  friends, 
and  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and  asked 
with  his  usual  pleasantry,  where  he  coold 
escape  death;  lf%efe,sayshetoCrito,wiiohad 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  certain, 
where  shall  1  fiy  to  avoid  the  irrevoeaUe  doem 
passed  en  aU  mankind  7  When  the  hour  to  drink 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  presented 
him  the  cup  with  tears  in  his  eves.  Socrates 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  had 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moments 
atler  he  expired.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  oiade 
of  Delphi  bad  pronounced  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind. Socrates  died  400  years  before  Chrht, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  ase.  He  was  no  sooner 
buried  than  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
crueltv,  his  accusers  were  universally  despised 
and  shunned,  one  sufiered  death,  some  were 
banished,  and  others,  with  their  own  faaat^ 
pm  an  end  to  their  life.  The  actions,  8ayini»s, 
and  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  laithfnfty 
recorded  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  htf 
pupils,  Xendphoa  and  Elato  \  aad  avaij  thing 
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^bich  relates  to  the  lift  and  cixemiiBtanoea  of 
this  great  philosopher  is  now  miDutely  known. 
To  his  poverty,  his  innocence,  and  his  example, 
the  Greeks  were  particniarly  indebted  for  their 
greatness  and  splendour;  and  the  learning  which 
was  universally  disseminated  hy  his pupus,  gave 
the  whole  nation  a  consciousness  oi  their  supe> 
Tiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  io  the 
polite  arts,  but  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  their  writings  celebrated.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  forms  an  inlerestinur  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son  of 
SophroDiscos  derided  the  more  abstruse  inqui- 
ries and  metaphysical  researches  of  his  prede> 
cessors,  and  bv  first  introducing  moral  philoso- 
phjTjhe  indncea  mankind  to  consider  themselves, 
their  passions,  their  opinions,  their  duties,  'ac- 
tions, and  faciQties.  From  this  it  was  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socratic  school  drew  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  The 
portrait  usually  drawn  of  Socrates,  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attributed  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.  With  him  most 
writers  make  a  new  period  to  begin  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy,  which  manifestly 
implies  that  he  breathea  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  intellectual  exertions  of  his 
countrymen,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
name  of  philosophy :  so  that  they  assume  a 
new  fonn  under  nis  nands,  or  at  least  that  he 
immediately  widened  their  range.  But  if  we 
inquire  how  the  same  writers  described  So- 
crates as  an  individual^  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  at  all  busy  himself  with  the  physical 
investigations  which  constituted  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  rather  withheld  others 
from  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inquiries,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
.  gaged  the  deepest,  he  did  not  hy  any  means 
aim  at  reducing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  for 
this  more  than  for  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  baae  of  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  rather  religious  than  speculative ; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  good  citizen  for 
the  improvement  oC  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  voung,  than  those  of  a  philosopner ;  in 
short,  he  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild  philanthropy  with 
which  it  is  always  associated  in  an  nncorrnpted 
mind.  All  this,  however,  tinged  with  a  slight 
air  of  enthusiasm.  But  these  are  not  qualities 
which  could  have  produced  the  ccmspicuous 
and  permanent  ejects  on  the  philosophical  ex- 
ertions of  a  people  already  £Eir  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  question  then  is,  what 
must  Socrates  have  been  to  give  Plato  an  in- 
ducement and  a  right  to  exhibit  him  as  he  has 
done  in  his  dialogues,  and  thus  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  be  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  in  his  composition  so  far  as  he 
is  recognized  b^  Plato  as  the  author  of  his 
philosophical  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  Tital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  can 
only  be  entitled  to  that  place  by  an  element 
which,  though  properly  philosophical,  was 
foreign  to  the  precedmg  period.  The  charac- 
ter which  is  peculiar  to  the  post  Socratic  philo- 
Bophy  beginning  with  Plato,  is  the  co-existence 
and  inter-commnnion  of  the  three  branches 
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of  knowledge— djalectics;  phy8iG8»  wad  ctlieik 
This  distinction  separates  the  two  periods  venr 
definitely.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  or 
science,  as  such,  was  not  the  governing  idesi 
and  had  even  become  a  distinct  subject  of  con- 
sciousness, as  it  became  in  the  second.  Hence 
the  main  business  every  where  is  to  distin^[iu8h 
knowledge  from  opinion ;  henee  the  precision 
of  scientific  language ;  hence  the  peculiar  prom- 
inence of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science;  things  not  compre* 
bended  even  by  the  Eleatics  in  the  same  waT 
as  l^  the  Socratic  schools,  since  the  former  stiU 
make  the  idea  of  Being  the  startiDg  point  ra- 
ther than  that  of  knowledge.  Now  this  waking 
of  the  idea  of  science  and  its  earliest  manifest 
alions  must  have  been,  in  the  first  instancsi 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  basis  in  So- 
crates: and  for  this  reason  he  is  justly  regard* 
ed  as  the  founder  of  that  later  Greek  philosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  together 
with  its  iieveral  variations,  was  determined  fay 
that  idea.  The  actions  of  men  furnished  ma- 
terials also  for  his  discourse  *,  to  instruct  them 
was  his  aim,  and  to  render  them  happy  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lessons.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforced  by  the 
tmparalleled  example  of  an  afiTectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  parent,  a  warlike  soldier,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  soon  after  the  cele* 
orated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Academics,  Cyrenaics,  Stoics,  dec  arose^ 
Socrates  never  wrote  for  the  pnblic  eye,  yet 
manj  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil, 
Ennpides,  were  greatly  composed  b^  him.  A 
physiognomist  observedj  in  looking  m  the  foce 
of  the  philosopher,  that  nis  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  ever 
was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  cost  the 
satirist  bis  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  dis- 
ciples, who  wished  to  punish  the  physiogno- 
mist, and  declared  that  his  assertions  were  true, 
but  that  all  his  vicious  propensities  had  been 
duly  corrected  and  curbed  by  means  of  reason. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  Version  of  JBsop's 
fiibles  while  in  prison.  LaerL — Zeno^. — PU- 
U.^Pans.  1,  c.  22.— P^.  de  op.  Phil.  Ac*— 
Cic.  de  Orai.  1,  c.  54.— TWc.  1,  c.  41,  &c^— 

Vol.  Max.  3,  C.4. II.  A  leader  of  the  Ach»- 

ans  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.    He  was  seized 

and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes. 

III.  A  scholiast,  bom  A.  D.  380,  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  wrote  an  ecelesiastical  history  f^om 
the  year  309,  where  ISusebius  ended,  down  to 
440.  with  great  exactness  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  fol. 
Omtoft.  1720. 

ScBMiAS,  (Julia,)  mother  of  the  emperor  He- 
liogabalus,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decide  the 
quarrels,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debauch- 
eries, extravagance,  and  cruelties,  and  was 
murdered  with  her  son  and  family.  She  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was  Ju- 
lius Avitus,and  her  mother's  Masa.  Her  sister 
Julia  Mammsea  married  the  emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus. 

SooDiiNUs,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 

who  murdei«d  his  elder  brother,  king  Xerxes, 

to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian  throne. 

He  was  but  seven  months  in  possessioD  of  the 
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Sociimi,  (C.  Julius,)  a  grunmariaii  at  the 
ad  of  the  Ant  eentarr,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed FtMtitor,  whidi  ib  a  colleetion  of  hislorkal 
iMnam  and  ceomphieal  annocatioDS  on  the 
M»t  celebrated  puoea  of  every  coinitry.  He 
IliBbeen  called  PUnfs  ape,  because  he  imitated 
thaiweU-toownnataraliat  The  last  edition  of 
the  Pohiiislor  ie  that  of  IVoriinb.  ex  editionc 
SalBMBklTn. 

Qaum,  one  of  the  eercB  wise  mm  of  Greece, 
was  bom  at  SaJamis  and  edocated  at  Athens. 
His  fhther^  name  was  EophorioiL  or  Exeche- 
iUdc8,0Beofthe  desoendaatB  of  kingCodms, 
■nd  by  his  mother's  side  he  reckoned  among  his 
relatioos  the  celebrated  Pisistratns.  After  he 
bad  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  philosophical 
and  political  studies,  Solon  travelled  over  the 
createst  part  of  Oreeoe ;  bat  at  lus  retnm  home 
Be  was  distressed  with  the  dissensions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  oonntrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Solon  as  a  deliverer,  and  he 
wasonanimoiisly  elected  arcbon  and  sovereign 
l^gisiacor.  He  might  have  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  king  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawnver  he  be- 
san  to  make  a  reform  in  every  department. 
.  Tbecomplainis  of  the  poor  citizens  round  re- 
dress, all  debts  were  remiited,  and  no  one  was 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money. 
After  he  had  made  the  most  salutary  r^tila- 
tions  in  the  .state,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  ftithfully  observe 
his  laws  for  the  snacc  of  100  years,  Solon  re- 
signed the  office  of  legislator,  and  removed  him- 
self fh>m  Athens  He  visited  Egypt,  and  in  the 
court  of  Cnssos,  king  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  o€  the  mstabilitv  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  he  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellos, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  atwa3rs  seen  his  oountir 
in  a  flourishing  state,  who  bad  seen  his  chil- 
dren lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
Allien  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled to  happiness  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.  After  ten  yeare* 
absence  Solon  returned  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  fiictious  spirit  of 
his  countrjrmen  and  the  usurpation  of  Pisistra- 
ttts.  Not  to  be  lon^r  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions that  reigned  m  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  kingPhi- 
locyprus,  in  the  80(h  year  of  his  age,  558  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered 
m  the  length  of  time  they  were  in  force  in  the 
republic  of  Athens.  For  above  400  years  they 
flourished  in  fhll  vigour,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  witness  of  their  benign  influence, 
passes  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  siiperior  wisdom  framed  such  a  code 
of  regulations.  It  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenians  into  fonr  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  discharge  the 
most  important  offices  and  magistracies  of  the 
st"te|  mul  at  last  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  a»- 
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permitied  then  yvarljp  to  in- 
quire  how  every  citizen  maintasned  bimsd( 
and  to  punish  such  as  lived  in  idlenesa,  and 
were  not  employed  in  aome  honoiirable  and  1ik 
crative  profession.  He  also  regidated  the  Piy- 
tanenm,  and  fixed  the  number'of  ita  jndges  to 
400.  The  sanguinary  laws  of  I>meo  were  all 
cancelled,  except  that  against  murder;  and  the 
punishment  denounced  against  every  ofifender 
was  proportioned  to  his  crime.  Bnt  Solon  made 
no  law  against  parrieide  or  aaciiiege.  The 
former  of^ these  crimes,  be  said,  was  too  hor- 
rible to  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  gnilty  of 
it,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  oommitted, 
because  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  fur- 
nished a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with 
great  pomp,  and  their  family  was  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  i  bm  such  as  had  sqnan- 
dered  away  their  estates,  such  as  reftised  to 
bear  arms  m  defence  of  their  conntrr,  or  paid 
no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  atstiess  cf 
their  parents,  were  branded  with  infiuny.  The 
laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regolaied.  To 
speak  with  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  we& 
as  the  liviuF,  was  tmrne  a  crime,  and  the  leg» 
lator  wished  that  the  character  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  should  be  fVeed  fVom  the  aspersioDs  d 
malevolence  and  envy.  A  person  who  Ind  no 
children  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  estates 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  females  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  extravagant  in  their  dreas  or  expenses 
To  be  guilty  of  adultery  was  a  capital  crime. 
These  celebrated  hiws  were  engrared  on  sev»> 
ral  tables ;  and  that  they  might  be  better  known 
and  more  fiimiliar  to  the  Athenians^  thn  were 
written  in  verse.  The  indignatiaii  which  So- 
lon expressed  on  seeing  the  tragical  represent 
ations  of  Thespisis  well  known;  and  hesteraly 
observed,  that  if  fabehobd  and  fiction  were 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  aoon  find  their 
way  among  the  common  occupations  of  men. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Scdon  was  reoooczled 
to  Pinstratus,  but  this  seems  to  be  fhlse,  as  the 
legislator  refused  to  live  iU  a  country  where  the 
privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  trampled 
upon  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant  (  FsdL  Lf, 
cwgfuj  Pba,  ti»  SoL^BtrodH.  1,  e.  99^ 
Diog.  l.—Putu.  I,  c.  40.— Oitf. 

SoNcms,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  ace  of 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  tola  that  celebrated  phi- 
losopher a  number  of  traditiaBS,  paiticniarly 
about  the  Atlantic  islea,  which  he  repreaeled 
as  more  extensive  than  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia  united ;  one  of  which  disa|ipenred,  as 
it  in  said,  in  one  day  and  one  night.  PhU.  ca 
Isid.Ac, 

SoPATER,  a  philoBopher  of  Apamen,  in  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  He  was  one 
of  the  disciples  of  lamblicus,  and  after  his  desA 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ptelmtie  phikM- 
phers. 

SSraficLBB,  L  Gohmns,  a  beanttfol  TiDngt 
little  more  than  a  mile  fhsm  Athena,  gave  km 
to  Sophodea  in  the  aaoodd  year  of  ilie 
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gucnUj  ihmgr  yoMS  jouor  to  jfiacbylqs  and 
fifteen  senior  to  Boripides. .  So|^us,  iusfiuker, 
n  man  ofopoknce  and  vcspooMnliiy,  bestowed 
1^Mn  hissonm  aarelal  ^dneatioii  in  all  the  lite- 
ruT  and.penoMl  nocomfdialumentB  of  his  age 
and  caontiy.  Tlie  powers  of  tke  fotare  dra- 
matist were  developed,  ftren^ened,  and  re- 
fined lif  a  eaiefnliBetnietion  on  the  principles 
of  music  «Bd  poetry;  whilst  thegraees  of  a 
penon,  eminently  handsome,  derived  fresh  ele- 

Since  and  ripened  into  nnobie  muihood  amidst 
e  exercises  of  the  patostia.  The  garlands 
which  he  woo,  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
these  dqiartnieiits  of  Grecian  'ediioati<m.  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  personal  beauty 
and  early  profieieiicy  is  recorded  in  the  fact, 
that  when,  alter  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  po- 
imlntion  of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assembly 
romid  the  trophy  raised  by  their  valonr,  So- 
pbodes,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected 
to  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of 
youths,  who  performed  the  peean  of  their  coun- 
try's triumph.  The  commencement  of  his  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  l^^  its  suc- 
cess than  the  singularity  of  the  occasion  on 
which  bis  itrst  tragedy  appeared.  The  bones 
of  Theseus  bad  beien  solemnly  transferred  by 
Cimon  flrom  their  grave  in  the  isle  of  Scyros  to 
Athens.  An  eacer  contest  between  the  tne  tra- 
gedians of  the  day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in 
nis  twen^'fiftii  year,  ventured  to  come  forward 
as  one  of'^theeandidiBaes;  amonsst  whom  was 
the  veteran  iEschylus,  now  for  Udrty  years  the 
undoubted  master  oftheAtheoian  stage.  Party 
feeling  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  tbe  arohon,  Aphepsion,  hod  not  nal- 
lotted  the  judges,  whoi  Cimon  advanced  with 
his  nine  fHhw  generals  to  offer  the  customary 
libations  toBacohns.  No  sooner  were. these 
completed,  than  detaining  his  colleagues^  he 
directed  ttiem  to  take  with  him  tbe  requisite 
i^ath,  and  then  scat  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
perfonnanee.  Before  this  self-constituted  tn- 
tmnal  Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama, 
and  bytheir  decision  was  proclaimed  first  vic- 
tor. This  remarkable  triumph  was  an  earnest 
0f  the  nlendid  coreer^before  him.  From  this 
'event,  before  Christ  468,  to  his  death,  before 
Christ  405,  daring  a  space  of  three  and  sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit. 
Twenty  times  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize, 
still  more  frequently  tbe  second;  and  never 
-  sank  to  the  third.  An  accumuIatioD  of  success, 
which  left  the  victories  of  his  two  great  rivals 
far  behind.  :£scbylus  won  but  thirteen  dra- 
matic contests.  Euripides  was  still  less  for- 
.tunate.^— Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion 
and  triumph  is  the  more  remarnble  firom  the 
ciieumstanoe,  that  the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so 
-for  fhHn  becoming  dnlled  ^and  exhausted  by 
these  multitudinous  e^rts,  seem  to  have  con- 
tracted nothing  tram  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet 
and  gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression. 
Tbe  life  of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether devoted  to  the  service  of  the  muses.  In 
nis  ^br-seventh  year  he  was  -one  of  the  ten 
aeneraiSkWith  Penelcs  and  Thucydides  amongst 
bis  eoUtagaes ;  and  served  in  the  war  against 
iSamee.  Sat  his  military  talents  were  probably 
0f  no  higli  otder ;  and  his  generalship  added  no 


briUJaasy  lo to^caoatic fine.  Atanuna^ 
vonced  age  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one 
of  the  ancient,  heroes  of  his  country:  an  office 
more  suited  to  the  peacefol  temper  en  Sophocles^ 
In  the  civU  duties  of  an  Athenian  ciUxen,  ho 
doubtless  took  a  part  Najr,  in  extreme  age,  we 
find  him  one  of  the  committee  of  ten  «^««Xm, 
oppoinied  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Fisander  to  investigate  ihe 
staie  of  afiairs  anid  report  thereon  to  the  peqjde 
assembled  on  the  hiU  of  Cdonua,  his  native 
place ;  and  there,  as  wf^^tH^s,  he  assented  with 
characteristic  easiness  of  temper  to  the  esto- 
bUsbment  of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of 
four  hundred,  **  as  a  oad  thing,  but  the  least 
pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  al- 
lowed.*' The  civil  dissensions  and  external 
reverses,  which  marked  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Pelqponnesian  war,  must  have  mllen 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  d^ 
light  was  m  domestic  tranquillitv,  and  who  re- 
membered that  proud  day  of  »ftlaminian  tri- 
umph, in  which  ne  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part 
His  sorrows,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  uimatural  conduct  of  his  own 
fiunily.  Jealous  at  the  old  man's  affection  for 
a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife,  an  elder  son, 
or  sons,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
management  of  his  property,  on  the  ground  of 
dotage  and  incapacity.  The  only  reltUation 
which  the  father  produced,  was  to  read  before 
tbe  court  his  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  a  piece  which 
he  had  just  composed  ■,  or,  according  to  others, 
that  beautiful  chorus  only,  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence. 
The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed 
the  cause,  a^  accompanied  the  aged  poet  to 
his  house  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect 
Sophocles  was  spared  the  miseiy  of  witnessing 
the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining  country. 
Early  in  the  year  405  B.  C,  some  months  be- 
fore the  defeat  of  JEgospotami  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  death 
came 'gently  upon  the  venerable  old  man.  fall 
of  years  and  glory.  Tbe  accounts  of  his  death 
are  very  diverse ;  all  tending  to  the  marveU 
lous.  Ister  and  Neanthes  state  that  he  was 
choked  by  a  grape ;  Satjrrus  makes  him  expire 
from  excessive  exertion  in  reading  aloud  a  long 
paragraph  out  of  the  Antigone-,  others  ascribe 
his  death  to  extreme  joy  at  bein^  proclaimed 
the  tragic  victor.  Not  content  with  the  singu- 
larity of  his  death,  the  ancient  recorders  of  his 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  tbe  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  family 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  LjTsander,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment ;  which  accordingly  took 
place  with  all  due  solenmity.  Ister  states,  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  passed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
n>int  an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man. 
Seven  traffedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  composed ;  yet  among 
these  seven  we  probably  posess  the  most 
splendid  producti<ms  of  his  genius.  The  jwr- 
sonal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising 
into  spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was 
honourable,  calm,  and  amiable.  Inhisyotmger 
days  he  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  intem- 
perance in  love  and  wine.  And  a  sayi^  of 
'6U 
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Iiis,  recorded  by  PIaId,  Cieero,  and  AUmmbqs, 
whUA  it  coofinntf  tlie  eham  nisr  menticMied, 
would  also  imply  that  yean  had  cooled  the  tor- 
boient  passioos  of  his  youth :  '*  I  thank  old 
age/'  said  the  poet,  **  for  deliTering  me  from 
the  tyraaay  of  mj  appetites.**  Yet  erea  in  his 
later  days,  the  enarms  of  a  Theoris  and  an 
Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  power- 
ftil  for  the  still  susceptible  dramatist  Aristo- 
phanes, who  in  his  Rann  manifeals  so  mnch 
respect  for  Sophocles,  then  iust  dead,  had,  foax^ 
teen  years  before  accused  him  of  avarice ;  an 
imnutation,  howerer,  scaroelr  reconeileable 
with  all  that  is  known  or  can  oe  inferred  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old 
man,  who  was  so  absorbed  in  nis  art  as  toincnr 
a  charge  of  Innacy  firom  the  ntter  neglect  of  his 
affairs,  oonid  hardly  have  been  a  miser.  A 
kindly  and  contented  disposition,  however 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was 
the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  characteristic 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet 
so  beautifnlly  depicts  in  that  single  line, 

*0  J'  timUt  f^  Mi6\  cImX*(  i'  iictr.— Ram.  83. 

It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performers  of  iBschylos  he  added 
a  third  actor ;  a  namber  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  his  directions  the 
effect  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
by  the  illnsion  of  scenery  carefVilly  painted  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  parts  were  stitl 
farther  cartailed,  and  the  dialogae  carried  oat 
to  its  fall  development.  The  odes  themselves 
are  distinguished  by  their  close  connexion  with 
the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  oeaaty  oftheir  poetry.  His 
langaage,  thoagh  at  times  marked  by  harsh 
metaphor  and  ]>erplexed  constrqction,  is  pure 
and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigantic 
phraseology  of  iBschylus  on  the  one  hand,  or 
sinking  into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euri- 
pides on  the  other.  His  ipanaxeraent  of  a  sub- 
ject is  admirable.  No  one  understood  so  well 
the  artfal  envelopment  of  incident,  the  secret 
excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  the  mdaal 
heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  final  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming  teiYor  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles ;  the  most  perfect  in  dra- 
matic arrangement,  the  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  oi  di^ified  thought,  word,  and  tone, 
among  the  tragic  triumvirate.  As  cnaracteris- 
tic  of^is  poet,  the  ancients  have  praised  that 
native  sweemess  and  gracefblness,  on  account 
of  which  they  call  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Who- 
ever has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiarity, may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antique  art  has  arisen  within  him :  for  modem 
sennbilily,  very  far  firom  being  able  to  fall  in 
with  that  judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to 
fhid  in  the  Sophoclean  tragedy,  both  in  respect 
of  the  representation  of  bodily  suffering,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangements,  much  that  is 
nnsuflferably  austere.  In  proportion  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  wrote  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pieeesL  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
rian Aristopnanes  declared  seventeen  not  to  be 
genuine,)  and  eighty,  according  to  the  most 
■Mderate  statements,  litde,  U  most  be  owned, 
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But  chance  has  taken  good  emwt  of  m^ 


for  among  this  nnmber  are  some  which  the 
ancients  considered  his  most  ezcellent  masier- 
pieoes,  as  the  Antigone,  and  Electi«,  and  both 
those  on  CEdqms;  they  haye  also  oome  down 
to  as  tolerably  free  from  mutilation,  and  vitk 
the  text  nnoorrupted.  By  modem  critics  the 
Kin^  (Edipus  and  the  Philoctetes  have  been 
admired,  bat  withont  reason,  aboreall  the  rest ; 
the  former,  for  the  artificial  complication  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  horrible  cataatropbe,  which 
keeps  the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  this,  in  the  Greek  tragtedies,)  is 
brought  on  inevitably  by  a  series  of  oonneded 
causes ;  the  latter  for  its  masterly  delineation  of 
character,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  bctw een 
the  three  principal  figures,  together  with  the 
simple  structure  of  the  piece,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing there  are  so  few  peTsons,  all  is  deduced 
ih>m  the  truest  motives.  But  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  collectively,  are  each  one  of  them 
reiqplendent  with  its  own  peculiar  excellences. 
In  the  Antigone,  we  have  heroism  exhibited 
in  the  most  purely  feminine  character;  in  the 
Ajax,  the  manly  sense  of  honour  in  all  its 
strength ;  in  the  Trachinian  Women,  (or,  as 
we  should  call  it,  the  dying  Hercules,)  the 
female  levity  of  Dejanira  is  beantifally  atcned 
for  by  her  death  and  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules are  depicted  in  a  worthy  manner ;  the 
Electra  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos; 
in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  the  predonunaat 
character  is  a  most  touching  mildlnes8»  and  an 
extreme  gracefulness  is  diffused  over  the 
whole.  To  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  pieces  I  will  not  venture :  but  I  own  I 
cherish  a  preference  for  the  last-meniioned, 
because  it  seems  lo  me  to  be  most  expres- 
sive of  the  personal  character  of  Sonhocles. 
As  this  piece  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
Athens  in  general  and  of  his  birtb-place  in 
particular,  ne  seems  to  have  laboured  oa 
It  with  particular  affection.  The  least  uso- 
ally  unaerstood  are  the  Ajax  and  Antigcne. 
The  reader  cannot  conceive  why  these  pfaiys 
run  on  so  long  after  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  catastrophe.  The  story  of  (Edipus  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  feoe-fables  of  ancient  mytho> 
logy,  the  most  ingenious.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, nowhere  shows  itself  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  Enmenides,  and  the  (Edipus  at  Colooas, 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  similar 
intentions.  In  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  Athens,  as  the  ho^  habitaiicD 
of  justice  and  of  mild  humanity,  ana  the  crimes 
of  foreign  hero-families,  after  sufiR^ring  their 
punishment  are  to  find  their  final  atonement  in 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  welfhre  shall 
thence  accrue  to  the  Attic  people.  In  the  pa- 
triotic and  fVee-spirited  iBschyius  this  is  effect- 
ed ty  a  judicial  procednre ;  in  thepioua  Sopho- 
cles, by  a  religious  one ;  and  this,  mdeed,  is  the 
death-devotion  of  (Edipos,  when,  bowed  down 
as  he  is  by  the  consciousness  of  involuntaxy 
guilt,  and  by  long  misery,  the  gods  thereby,  ss 
it  were,  finally  clear  up  his  honour,  as  though, 
in  the  fearful  example  given  in  his  person,  thef 
did  not  intend  to  afflict  him  in  paxticnlar,  bat 
only  wished  to  givea  severe  Icwm  toaMmkiBd 
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In   general.    SophodeSj  to  whom  the  whole 
coarse  of  life  is  one  contmued  worship,  delights 
to  throw  all  possible  lustre  on  its  last  moment, 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  higher  solemnity, 
and  thus  he  inspires  an  emotion  of  qttite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  m  general.    There  are 
t-wo  plajrs  of  Sophocles  which,  ameably  to  the 
Qreek  way  of  thinking,  refer  to  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  dead  and  the  importance  ot  burial :  in 
the  Antiffone,  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this, 
and  in  the  Ajaz,  this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  the  piece.    The  ideal  of  the  fe- 
male character  In  the  Antieone.  is  marked  by 
ereat  severity ;  so  much  so,  that  this  alone  woald 
be  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  those  mawkish 
conceptions  of  Greek  character,  which  have 
lately  Decome  so  much  the  mode.    Her  indig- 
nation at  Ismene's  refusal  to  take  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution;  the  manner  in  which  she 
afterwards  rejects  Ismene,  t^hen,  repenting  of 
her  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her 
heroic  sister  to  deaths  borders  on  harshness; 
her  sDence  and  her  speeches  against  Oreon, 
whereby  she  provokes  him  to  execute  his  tyran- 
nous resolution,  are  a  proofof  unshaken  manly 
courage.    But  the  poet  has  found  out  the  secret 
of  revealing  the  loving  womanly  character  in 
one  single  line,  where  to  the  representations  of 
Oreon,  that  Polynices  died  the  foe  of  his  coun- 
try, she  replies, 

•{  roc  9wtj($tt¥  ikXh  mii^iXttp  l^. 

At  first  siffht  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may 
aeem  weak,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does, 
without  contradiction,  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Creon,  and  not  once  attempting  a 
favourable  representation  in  behalf  of  the  young 
heroine.    But  it  is  necessary^  that  she  ^ould 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resolution  and  its  accom- 
plishment, that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dig- 
nity^;  she  must  find  no  stay,  no  hold.  .It  is 
Guite  otherwise  in  theElectra,  where  it  was  fit 
Uiat  the  chorus  should  take  as  ea^r  and  en- 
couraging a  part  with  the  two  principal  charac- 
terSj  masmuch  as  there  are  powerftil  moral 
feelmgs  opposed  to  their  design,  while  others 
spnr  them  on  to  it ;  whereas  in  the  deed  of  Anti- 
gone there  is  no  such  variance,  but  she  is  to  be 
withheld  by  merely  exterior  terrors.    After  the 
completion  of  the  deed,  and  the  suffering  en- 
dured for  it,  there  yet  remains  the  chabtisement 
of  insolence,  and  retribution  for  the  destruction 
of  Antigone:  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin 
of  Creon's  whole  family,  and  his  own  despair 
can  be  a  wonhy  death-offering  for  the  sacrifice 
of  a  life  so  costly.  To  Grecian  feelings  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  look  upon  the  poem  as 
properly  closed  by  the  death  of  Antigone,  with- 
out any  atoning  retribution.    The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Ajax.    His  arrogance,  which  is 
punished  with  dishonourable  phrensy,  is  atoned 
for  bv  the  deep  shame  which  drives  him  even 
to  setf-murder.    As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  in- 
delible shame,  flings  away'his  life  in  the  haste 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  so  Philoctetes  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  years  of  suffering 
with  persevering  endurance.    As  Ajax  is  en- 
nobled by  his  despair,  so  is  Philoctetes  bv  his 
constancy.    The  play  of  "  The  Trachinian 
Women^  seems  so  far  inferior  in  value  to  the 
Mtwhieh  hatvt  come  down  tons,  that  wc  could 


wish  to  find  something  that  would  fimmr  tha 
conjecture,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  in 
the  age,  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  Sophocles, 
but  by  his  son  Ic^hon,  and  was  erroneously 
attrilmted  to  the  father.  There  are  several 
suspicious  circumstances  not  onlv  in  its  struc- 
ture and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing; 
different  critics  have  already  remarked,  that  mt 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dganira  at  the  opening, 
has  not  the  character  of  the  Sophodean  pro- 
logues. Even  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  maxims 
of  this  poet  are  observed,  it  is  but  a  superficial 
observance;  the  deep  mind  of  Sophocles  is 
wanting.  But  as  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
was  never  doubted  by  the  ancients,  as  even 
Cicero  confidently  quotes  the  sufferings  of  Her- 
cules from  this  drama,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  this  one  instance  remained 
below  his  usual  elevation.  The  best  editions 
of  Sophocles  are  those  of  Gi^>peronier,  3  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1780;  of  Gla«;ow,  3  vols.  13mo. 
1745;  of  Genera,  4to.  1603;  and  that  by 
Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  1786.  Cie.  in  Cat.  de  Div. 
1,  c.  2b.^PhU.in  dm,  Ac—Quinta.  1,  c.  10, 
1. 10,  c  1.— F<rf.  Afoa;.  8,  c.  7, 1.  ?,  c  12.— Pltn. 

7,  c  5S,^Athen,  10,  Ac. II.  The  grandson 

of  the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  CBdipus 
Coloneus  of  his  grandfather,  Olymp.  94th,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  in  his  own  name, 
Olymp.  96,  B.  C.  396. 

SoPHONisBA,  a  daughter  ,of  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
married  Sypbax,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masinissa,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Masinissa  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa, 
rebuked  the  monarch  severeljr,  and  desired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous 
tasK  for  Masinissa;  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with  tears 
in  his  eves,  and  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not 
deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her  per- 
son, to  die  like  the  daughter  of  AsdruDal. 
Sophonisba  obeyed,  and  drank  with  unusual 
composure  ana  serenity  the  cup  of  poison 
which  Masinissa  sent  to  her,  about  903  years 
before  Christ.  Lw.  30,  c.  13,  Ac^-^Salliut,  de 
JkLg. — JasUn, 

SoPHRON,  a  comic  poet  of  Syracuse,  son  of 
Agatbocles  and  Damasyllis.  Uis  compositions 
were  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  rapture.  Vol,  Btax,  8, 
c.  7.— Qtti«*tZ.  1,  c.  10. 

SopmioNiscDS,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Sosnnus,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C. 
356.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother, 
and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Arsinoe.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  acdount 
called  P^ckronos.  He  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the.  court,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  after 
he  had  di^raced  the  name  of  n^inister  by  the 
most  abominable  crimes,  and  Uie  murder  of 
many  of  the  rc^  family.  His  son  of  the  same 
name  was  preceptor  to  nng  Ptolemy  4tipha- 
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_  i.^Ck»diM.    nSLJL  11,  c  1. 

■SowcMW,->.Mnre  of  Bmcnae,  eomiXMad 
.«M«K(f4km  irtfcdiet,  and  ww  sefvn  lima 
Tklw.  He  Uv«d  daring  the  reigns  <rf  Philip  of 
Hinft wInn  ttmd  .his  non  Aleznndsr. 

Boaouiw,  a  noble  senator  among  the 
.Acfcigaiis,.pt  10  4eath  beoanse  he  wished  his 
MQaOgrsMn  to  wabp  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fl  SSI  si  Mm,  X  an  wrptian  mathematician, 
iriioassisled  J.  Ovsar  m  regolating  the  Roman 
calMidar.  a^ti^Dia^PUn,  18,  c.  95. 
n.  A  flomwandar  ^  the  fleet  of 


SoflLseltiNnCad  booteUers  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  iiofaas,  l,>ep.  80,  v.  a 

fiosoof,  a  JiseedBmoniao,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  BLe:Ufadi»gMat  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
Ihagiaian,  Mwwht  lum  Greek,  and  wrote  the 
kimatf  9i kism.    aN^,inAfmii. 

SatiDiTCa,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Hooorina.  HepabUshedfirebooksof  o^nra- 
tioos  on  grammar. 

8osismlWi,.a  tyrant  of  Srracase,  in  the  age 
(^  #|pt^«»**^  He  inriledPyrrhos  into  Sicily, 
jBid  atorwmfdarevolted  from  him.    He  was  at 
-  last  removed  ty  Hcrmocraftes.    Pdyan.  1. 

floaraiim,  a  general  of  Maceoonia,  who 
Amrishfld  B.  C.  981.  He  defeated  the  Gaals 
■nder  firennns,  and  was  killed  in  the  baule. 
AKm.  94,  c  6. 

>8ovlnaB.aGhreekpoetof  Thiace.  He  wrote 
virses  Bgamsi  PhiMelphos  Ptolemy,  for  which 
Jbe  was  thrown  into  ihe  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 
Jfewvs  callad  CwmhAu,  not  only  because  he 
-was  addicted  to  the  lUwmittable  crime  which 
the  saraame  indicates,  bat  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  eommendation  of  it  Some  suppose, 
matjinslead of  the  word  SocraUcotf  in  the  9d 
emire,  .Terse  tiie  lilth  of  Javendl,  the  word  Sota^ 
4Um  should  be  inserted,  98  the  poet  Sotades, 
and  not. the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
^appellatioo  of  CiB«das.  Obscene  Teises  were 
.gJULffally  called  iSWadna  canataa  fiom  iiiro 
Theyeanld  be  taraed  and  read  different  ways 
wilhoatlosing  their  measure  or  sense,  such  as 
Ihe  <9llewi«g,  which  can  be  read  backwards :— * 

ASM  mi  M0ds  nuHbut  4Ht.mm9r. 
Si'bem  te  Imakmt  ia^DoljSua  kuUe  temkis, 
Snie  medtre  pede^  ede,  ptrtdB  melos. 

i^smiM.  1,  e.  8,  jj^  9,  c  d^PKa.  5,  ep.  3.— 
Aiiis».>ep^7,T. 

it 

SoraaiA,  days  appointed  for  thanksgivings 
and  the  offerings  or  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
ihNBft  dagger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Bicyon,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  Macedonisns  by 
Aiatus. 

'8offaaIoPs,?a  poet  and  historian,  in  the  age  of 
tDlocIetian.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  on  that  em- 
peror, as  also  a  life  of  ApoUonins  Thyanaeus. 
His  works,  greatly  .esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
eept  some  few  fragmeats  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lyoophroo. 

SoiTOir,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
eealor  lo  Seneea,  B.  C.  9M.  Set^.  ep.  49 
andtt. 

-BcelJimM,  an  ecoleriastical  historian,  who 
'*-'^^  *  D.  His  history  extends  fixwi  the 
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SoTsa,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy .- 
was  aim  eommon  to  other  monarchs. 


year  99410  439,  and  is  dMetmA  to 
sius  the  younger,  being  written  hl  a  atyle  of 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.  The  baa  edjciai 
is  that  of  Reading  fol.  OMie*.  r390. 

Spartacos,  I.  a  Jang  of  Bosphoms,  -Who  died 
B.C.  433.  Hissott  and  successor  of  the  ssae 
name  died  B.  C.  407. IL  A  Thracian  shep- 
herd, celebrated  ibr  his  abilities,  and  the  victo- 
ries he  obtaiaed  over  the  Romans.  Being  one  cf 
the  gladiators  wno  were  kepi  si  Capua  in  the 
house  of  Lentnlus,  he  escaped  from  tne  place  cf 
his  confinement  with  30  of  his  companions,  and 
took  op  arms  a^inst  the  Romans.  Ue  sooa 
found  nimself  with  10,000  men  equally  rcaofane 
with  himself  and,  though  at  first  obliged  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  solitary  reixeats  of 
Campania,he  soon  laid  waste  the  OGOBtrr ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  increased  by  addittanal 
numbers,  and  better  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  battle.  Two 
consuls  and  other  ofiScers  were  defeafied  wiih 
much  lo85^  and  Spartacus,  superior  in  counsd 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  terrible,  though 
often  desertol  by  his  fickle  attendants.  Cras- 
sus  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrated 
general  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bloody 
battle  was  foimht,  m  which,  at  last,  the  cisdia- 
iors  were  dereated.  £^partacus  behavea  with 
great  valour;  when  wounded  in  tKe  leg  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  wdh  his 
bncKler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  widi 
the  other:  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  he  fell  upoa 
a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than 
40,000  of  the  nMs  were  slain,  and  the  war  to- 
tally finished.  Flcr.  3,  c.  20.— Xiv.  9S.— £^ 
trap,  6,  c.  9.-tP2h£.  t»  Crass.— J'mUn,  S^  c  3D 
—Apinan. 

SpartiInds  JEuns,  a  Latin  hiatoriaB,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  empeiors  from 
J.  Cassar  to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
related.  Of  these  compositions,  onlj  the  life 
of  Adrian,  Verus,  Didius  Julianas,  oeptimas 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  are  extant,  pub- 
lished amoujg  the  Scriptoies  Historim  Avsaaot. 
Spartianns  is  not  esteemed  ss  an  hi<irtnM*  or 
biogmpher. 

Spbosippos,  an  Athenian  phxloso|^er,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  His  fethm 
name  was  Eurymedon,  and  his  mother^sJPotone. 
He  presided  m  Plato's  school  for  ei^t  years, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  hn  extravagance: 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  died  of  the  knisy  sicknes&or  killed  himsdf 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  PkU, 
in  lAfs.—Diog,  4.—  Vol.  Msx,  4,  c  1. 

SpfNTHARUs,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who  hoik 
Apollo's  tempie  at  Delphi.    Pmis,  10,  c  5. 

BpnrrHBB,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one  of 
Pompev's  friends,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  orPharsalia,  where  he  betrajed  his  mean- 
ness by  contending  for  the  possession  of  Csesar's 
offices  and  gardens  before  theraction.    PWL 

SpubIna,  a  mathematician  and  astrologer, 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  kA  the  ides  of 
March  As  he  went  to  the  senale>ho<use  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Cessar  said  to  Spurtna,  TU 
ides  €W€U  lad  €0me.  Tes,  replied  Spoxina,!*! 
not  fet  mut.  Csssar  was  murdered  a  few  mo- 
ments after.  a^L  »•  Gc*.91.— VU  M^l 
anda 
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mftmhomen.  cmnmair  to  mmof  of  the 
— One  of  Csesair's  purdcfcrs.  ■  ■ 
LAitias,  h  Roman,  who  defended  the  bridge  over 
Uie  Tiber  agsinst  Pbiseona's  arm  j. 

Stabcuus,  L.  a  friend  of  Pompey,  set  over 
Apollonian  irhich  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Cssar  because  the  inhabitants  flivoared  his 
cause.    Casar,  B,  O. 

Stjuuas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  engaged 
to  instmct  young  M.  Piso  in  philosophy.  Cic, 
in  Orai.  1,  c.  83. 

StiagrIiw,  a  stalnary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  who  offisred  to  make  a  ata- 
tae  of  mount  Athos,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
conqueror. 

Stisilcui,  an  Athenian,  kiiled  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon.    He  was  one  of  the  ten  praetors. 

Statdjos,  I.  a  young  Roman,  celebrated  for 
liis  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enemv  to  Cssar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himself,  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  was  j^revented  by  bis  friends.  The 
conspirators  agamst  Csesar  wished  him  to  be  in 
the  number,  but  the  answer  which  he  eave  dis- 
pleased Brutus.   He  was  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.    PhU. II.  Lucius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his 
coosuiracv,  and  wa.s  put  to  death.    Cic.  Cat.  3. 

in.  A  young  general  in  the  war  which  the 

Latins  undertook  against  the  Romans.  He  was 
killed  with  25,000  of  his  troops. 

Statiba,  I.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  Tne  conqueror  had  formerly 
refused  her,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Issns,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
witli  uncommon  splendour.  No  less  than  9000 
persons  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
gave  a  golden  cup  to  be  offered  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
tira  had  no  children  by  Alexander.  She  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Roxana  after  the  con- 
querors death.  Justin.  12,  c.  12. 11.  A  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  his  wife,  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  Persians.  She  died  afler  an  abortion  in 
Alexander's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner.    She  was  buried  with  great  pomp  bv 

the  conqueror.    PUiL  in  Akx. HI.  A  wife 

of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  i>oisoned  by  her 
mother-in-law.  queen  Parysatis.  Plut.  in  Art. 
STATun,  I.  (Caecilius,)  a  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  or  G^ul,  and 
originally  a  slave.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  b  is  comedies.   He 

died  a  little  afler  Ennius.    Cic.  de  cen. II.' 

Annaeus,  a  physician,  the  friend  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.     7\icU.  A.  15,  c.  64. III.  P. 

Papinius,  a  poet,  boruat  Naples  in  the  rei^  of 
the  emperor  Domitian»  His  father's  name  was 
Statins,  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
Statins  has  made  himself  known  by  two  epic 
poems,  the  TTktbais  in  18  books,  and  the  Achdl- 
ieis  in  two  books,  which  remained  unfinished 
on  account  of  his  premature  death.  There 
are,  besidei^  other  pieces  composed  on  several 
snUects,  which  are  extant,  and  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Sylva,  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statins  are 
dedicated  to  Domitian,  whom  the  poet  ranks 
amooff  the  gods.  They  were  universally  ad- 
mirea  in  his  age  pi  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
tunes  waseormpted,  though  some  of  the  mod- 

I  have  called  them  inferior  to  no  Latin  ooo^- 


positioDs except Timl's.  TheatylaofBlflto 
IS  bombastic  and  arocted ;  he  oftoi  fbnfl»  tin 
poet  to  become  the  decltfimeraiid  the  hiscoriaa. 
in  his  Sffiva,  which  were  written  generally  ex* 
tempore,  are  many  beautiful  expressions  and 
strokes  of  genius.  Siatius,  as  some  suppoe^ 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  nimh 
self  by  writing  for  the  stage.  None  of  his  dra- 
matic pieces  are  extant.  Martial  has  satirised 
him;    and  what  Juvenal  has  written  in  hia 

S raise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  i«- 
ection  upon  him.  Statins  died  about  the  100th 
vear  of  the  Christian  era.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Barthius,  3  vols^  4to.  Cwg. 
1664,  and  that  of  the  Variomm,  8vt>.  L.  BaL 
1671 ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
Warrington,  2  vols.  12mo.  1778L 

Stenograteb,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garrison  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  p0ifan.b, 

Stefhamus,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium, 
known  for  his  dictionarv  chiving  an  account  of 
the  towns  and  places  of  the  ancieut  world,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Ghnonovius,  9 
vols.  fol.  L.  Bat,  1694. 

STERsicHdRus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera. 
in  Slcilyi  He  was  originally  called  TttiaSf  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichoms  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  masic  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  comprised  in  26  books,  all  now  lost  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  lost  ids  eye- 
sight for  writing  invectives  against  Helen,  and 
that  he  receiveait  only  upon  making  a  recantar 
tion  of  what  he  had  said.  He  was  the*  first  in- 
ventor of  that  fhble  of  the  horse  and  stag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imftaied,  and 
this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  ntmi 
making  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epithala- 
mium.  He  flourished  566  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Catana  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  fy>erat. 
in  Bel. — Aristot.  rhet. — Strob.  3, — £«aaii.  in 
Macr.—Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  c.  BS.—PliU.  de  JUkf. 
"'QuintU.  10,  c.  l.—Paus.  3,  c.  19^  1. 10,  c.  26. 

Sthenelus,  is  coupled  by  Aristotle  with 
Cleophon,  as  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  His 
compositions  appear  to  have  been  dull  and 
uninteresting;  for  which  fauH  we  find  him 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  a  fragment  of  Ae 
Oerytadi?^ 

A.  MlnAf  «)^£«cyl>r»fAyM^'ly/^nr; 

B.  tit  H^  lfi0mrr6faint  I  XnK9^  l>Hr» 

Harpocration  likewise  informs  us  that  he  was 
attacked  by  another  comic  writer  as  aplagiaiy. 
Vid.  Part  in. 

Sttlicho,  a  genera]  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  conr- 
affe,  bat  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
himself  turbulent  ana  disaffected.  As  being  of 
barbarian  extraction,  he  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  his  countrymen, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Honorius  dis- 
covered his  intri^es,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  vear  of  Christ  406.  His 
family  were  involvea  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  loud  in  his  praises,  and  Zosimus,  Hist.  5, 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  against  him. 

SnLPo,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Mmra, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
gready  esteemed  Inr  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was 
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natonUj  addktod  to  riot  and  debauchery,  Imt 
he  rafimed  Ids  aaniien  when  he  opened  a 
achool  at  Mesara.  He  was  universally  re- 
spected, his  scEooi  was  freqiienledy  and  Deme- 
thns,  when  he  plundered  Megara,  ordered  the 
house  (tf  the  phdosopher  co  be  left  safe  and  un- 
molested. It  is  said  that  he  intoxicated  himself 
when  about  to  die,  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  stoics. 
PM,  in  Dtm.—Diog,  3.— anisai.  dt  CanU. 

SroBjRnL  a  Oreek  writer,  who  flourished  A. 
P.  405.  His  work  is  valuable  for  the  relics  of 
ancient  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Aurel.  Allob.  fol.  1609. 

SroTd,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers, 
founded  bv  Zeno  of  CitiuoL  They  received 
the  name  from  the  portieo^  iva^  where  the  philo- 
sopher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preterred 
virtue  to  every  thing  else,  and  whatiever  was 
ODposite  to  it  they  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
01  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus,  an  abscdute  command  over 
the  passions,  and  Uiey  supported  that  man  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  existence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicitv.  Thev  encourased  sui- 
cide^ and  believed  tnat  the  aoctrine  of  future 
punishments  and  rewards  was  unnecessary  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  Vid.  1 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Romans,  given 
to  those  whose  eyes  were  naturally  deformed  or 
distorted.  Pompey's  father  was  distinguished 
by  that  name.— A  native  of  Amasia.  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the 
a^  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  first  stu- 
died under  Xenarchus,  the  peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  warmly  embraced  me  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  compositions  nothing  re- 
mains but  his  geographv,  divided  into  17  books, 
a  work  iustly  cel^rated  for  its  elegance,  parity, 
the  erudilion  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  It  contaios  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nations ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
with  the  most  critical  inquiry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  places,  but  aliso  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  nrst  books  the  author  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  geo^phy ;  in  the  3d  he  gives 
a  description  of  Spam ;  in  the  4th.  of  Qaul  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  6th  and  6th  contain  an 
account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
the  7th,  which  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  the  country  of 
the  Gtet8eJ[llyricum,  Taurica  Chersonesns,  and 
Epirus.  The  afiairs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  separately  treated  in  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10th ;  ana  in  the  four  next,  Asia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  and  in  the  15th  and  16th,  Asia 
without  Tann»,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arur 
bia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Einrpt, 
^Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Afnca. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  wnich  have  been 
lost,  were  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geographer  died  A.  D.  25.  The  best 
editions  of  his  fteography  are  those  of  Cassau- 
bon,  fol.  Paris,  1690 ;  of  AmsL  3  vols.  fol.  1707. 
Strato,  or  STRAToWr  I.  a  king  of  the  island 
Aradus,  received  into  alUauce  by  Alexander. 
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CW«.4,e.l. ^aAkingof  Sidoii,  depeod- 

ant  upon  Dariin.  Alexander  deposed  hia  be* 
cause  he  refused  to  surreDder.  Om  I.  d.-^^ 
III.  A.  philosopher  of  LAmnsacua,  disciple  and 
successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrvstos,  about 
S89  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  uncoounoa  industry  to  the  atut^ 
of  nature,  and  was  sumamed  PAisieiu,  and  al- 
ter the  most  maioie  investigations,  he  siqiported 
that  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  tiiere  was 
no  Gkxi  but  nature.  He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,who  not  ooly  revered 
his  abilities  and  learning,  but  also  rewarded  fab 
labours  with  unboundecf  liberality.  He  wrote 
difierent  treatises,  all  now  lost    Xh^g.  & — Cic 

Acad,  I,  c.  9,  L  4,  c  38,  Ac ^IV.  A  natiTe 

of  Epirus,  very  intimate  with  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar.    He  killed  his  friend  at  his 

own  request V.  A  rich  Orchomenian,  who 

destroyed  himself  because  he  could  not  obtain 
in  marriage  a  youne  woman  of  Haliartns.  JHmL 

Strat5nice,  L  a  aaughler  of  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  and  became  mother  of  Axtalns. 

Sl/rab,  13. IL  A  daoghier  of  Demetrius  Po- 

liorcetes,  who  married  Seleucus,  king  oTSyria 
Antiochus,  her  husband's  son,  by  a  former  wife, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  married  her 
with  his  father's  consent,  when  the  phv»ciaa^ 
had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  comply  his  son's 
health  would  be  impaired.    PhA,  xn  Dem.— 

Vol.  BitBuc.  5,  c.  7. IL  The  wife  of  Aniigo- 

nus,  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

SkTROPunrs,  a  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Phods. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  called  An- 
axibia,  or  Astyochia,  or  according  to  others, 
Cyndrasora,  uj  whom  he  had  Pylades,  cele^ 
brated  for  hLr  friendship  with  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra 
and  JEgvsthus,  the  king  of  Phods  educated,  at 
his  ownliouse,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  neph- 
ew, whom  Electra  had  secretly  removed  from 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  ana  her  adulterer. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  means  of  Strc^ius  lo 
revenge  the  death  of  his  &ther.  Poms.  2,  c. 
9Q,^Bygin.  fab.  1. 17. 

SuBTONius,  I.  (C.  Paulinus,)  the  first  Romas 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  armr, 
of  which  expedition  he  wrote  an  accoant.  He 
presided  over  Britain,  as  covemor  for  abom  90 
years,  and  was  afterwaras  made  coosuL  He 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  attached  him- 
self to  ViteUius. ^11.  C.  Tranqnillus,  a  Latin 

historian,  son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  the  same 
name.  He  was  &voured  by  Adrian,  and  be- 
came his  secretary,  but  he  was  afterwards  bsB- 
ished  from  court  for  want  of  attention  and 
respect  to  the  emperess  Sabina.  In  his  retire- 
ment Suetonius  enjoyed  the  friendsdiip  and 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  aao  dedi- 
cated nis  time  to  stud^.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Roman  kings,  divided  into  three  boohF;  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  Rome ;  a 
book  on  the  games  and  spectacles  of  the  Greeks, 
&c.  which  are  all  now  lost.  The  only  one  of 
his  compositions  extant  is  the  lives  of  thetwehv 
first  Cesars,  and  some  fhigments  of  his  cata- 
logue of  celebrated  grammarians.  Suetoo'v*', 
in  his  lives,  is joraisra  for  his  impartiality  and 
correcmess.  His  expressions,  however,  are 
often  too  indelicate;  and  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  while  hee^x»ed  the  deformities  <if 
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the  Cmub,  he  wrale  with  all  the  lieentioiMBeas 
end  extrmyeganoe  with  which  they  lived.  The 
best  editions  of  Saetonins  are  those  o(  Pitiscus, 
4to.  9  vols.  Leovard,  1714;  that  of  Oudendoq), 
8  vols.  8vo.  L.  Bat  1751;  and  that  of  Ernesti, 
Bwo.  Lips.  1775.    PUn^,  1,  ep.  18,  L  5,  ep.  11,  Ac. 

Sravi.     Fill.  Part  L 

SorPBNUB,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  ace  of  Catnl- 
las.  He  was  hot  of  moderate  aBiUiies,  but 
poSed  ap  wUh  a  high  idea  of  his  own  excel- 
lenoe,  and  therefore  deserredly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  canteinporaries.    CmUUl,  33. 

Sdums,  a  Qreek  writer:  who  flourished  A.  D. 
1 100.  The  best  edition  of  his  excellent  Lexicon 
is  that  of  Koster,  3  vols.  foL  Qmiad.  1705. 

SuLnru,  L  a  daughter  of  Patercnlns,  who 
married  Fnlvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  fiunons 
for  her  chasii^,  that  she  conseenUed  a  temple 
to  Venus  YerUoordia,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 
to  Tirtne.  Pirn.  7,  c  35.— II.  A  poetess  in 
the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  composition  is  still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  conjugal  af- 
fection, commended  by  Martial,  ep.  35,  now  lost. 
III.  A  daushter  of  Serv.  Sulpitius,  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  book  of  elegies  fiUsely  at- 
tribaied  to  Tibullus. 

StTLPRu  Lax,  milUaris,  by  C.  Snlpitius,  the 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  ti65,  invested  Marius  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of 

which  Sylla  was  to  be  deprived. ^Another, 

de  jeaete.  by  Senrins  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  66o.    It  rirauired  that  no  senators  should 

own  more  than  9000  drachm». Another,  de 

dvUaie,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
G65.  It  ordered  that  the  new  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  eight  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  35  old  tribes,  as  a  greater 

honour. ^Another,  called  also  Sempronia  de 

reUgwM.  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  P.  Sem- 

Eronius  Sophns,  consuls,  A.  U.  C.,449.  It  for- 
ade  any  person  to  consecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
without  tne  oermission  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes. Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  against  Philip 
of  Macedonia. . 
SuLPinoiL  or  Solpioos,  an  illustrious  family 

at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are 

L  Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  against  the 
Gauls.  His  troops  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  but  soon  after  he  engaged  the  enemy 

and  totally  defeated  them.    £tv.  7. IT.  8e- 

▼errio,  a  consul  who  gained  a  victory  over  the 

i£qut.    U,  9,  c.  45. III.  C.  Paterenlus,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  Carthaginian&  He 
conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victorv  over  the  enemy's  fleet  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 
Rome.  Ai.17.*— IV.Spnrius,oDeof  thethree 
commissioneis  whom  the  Ronians  sent  to  col- 
lect the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  cities  and  republics  of  Greeee.  Id,  3, 
c.  10^ y.  One  of  the  first  consuls  who  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  fonUr 
ed  in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins  to  newer, 
Ac ^VL  P.  Galba,  a  Roman  consul,  wno  sig- 
nalized himself  greatly  during  the  war  whioi 
his  conntrymeii  waged  against  the  Achaaans  and 

the  Maeedoaiaas. VlL  Publius,  one  of  the 

aaiociafss  of  Mariia,  well  known  for  his  in- 
PAaTn.-4I 


I  trigues  and  cruelty.  He 
!  favour  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kept  about 
1 3000  young  men  in  continual  pay^  whom  he 
!  calledhis  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  these  ha 
:  had  often  the  impertinence  to  attack  the  consul 
I  in  the  popular  assemblies.  He  became  at  last  so 
seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  ad- 
hereais,  and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  often  made  many  seditions  speeches  in  the 
capacity  of  tribune.  Iav,  TI. ^VIIL  A  Ro- 
man consul  who  fought  against  Pyrrhus,aad  de- 
feated him.— IX.  C.  Longus^  a  Roman  con- 
sul who  defeated  die  Samniles,  and  killed  30,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  for  ihfe 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

X.  Ruftis,  a  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Qanl. 

XL  Gallus,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 

a^  of  Paulus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  told  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  which,  on  the  contrarv, 
would  have  intimidatea  them  if  not  previous^ 
aci^uainted  with  the  causes  of  it.  Sulpitius  wss 
umversally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
few  years  after  with  the  consulship.    JUe.  44, 

c.  37.^Pita.  3)  c.  13.^ XIL  ApoUinaris.  a 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  Au- 
relius.  He  left  some  letters,  and  a  few  gram- 
matical obeervatians  now  lost.  CUj^Ia  .^- 
I^A.^FUr.^Bvtirop, 

SvovmuiULiA,  a  sacrifice  among  the  Ro- 
mans which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (jitf).  a  sheep  (oeu),  and  a  bull  {Umm$\ 
whence  the  name.  It  was  generally  observed 
every  fifth  year. 

SimfiNA,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  cng  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
against  Crassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He 
defeated  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cut  ofil  Ete  afterwards 
returned  to  Parthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  59.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  but  his  perfidy,  his  efieminate  manneia, 
and  his  lasciviousness,  have  been  deservedly 
censured.    Pahfon,  1,-^PhiL  in  Crass. 

SusAaioN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introdueed  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  563. 

Srloatm,  an  ancientpoet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  the  Trojan  war.  He  is  called  Sagaris  by 
Diogenes  Laerttus,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  ofwhom  he  was  the  rival.  ^Uem. 
V.H:I4,c.3L 

Stlla,  I.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Roman 
of  a  noble  familv.  The  poverty  of  bis  early 
years  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nicopolis, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  immense  wealth  of  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, he  soon  appeared  one  of  the  nuMt 
opulnt  of  the  Romans.  He  fint  enlerad  ike 
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mmf  wider  BlariiM,  whom  he  tecoBpanied  in 
Nmudia  ib  the  capacity  of  qoMtor.  He  ren- 
dered himself  coospiciioai  ia  military  aflbirs ; 
asd  BoechiM,  one  ot  theprinees  of  Namidia,  de- 
livered Jugoirtha  into  hw  hands  for  the  Roman 
,  TherisiB 


contend  with  Marks,  he  most  cneoiiBler  IfArtt 
generals,  followed  qr  95  weU-discipliiictl  )•• 
gions.    In  these  critical  eircnmstaBoes  he  had 


rising  fame  of  Sylla  gave  mnbrage ' 
%»  BCarins,  who  was  always  jeaknisof  an  eqiml 
as  well  as  of  a  snperiori  bat  the  ill  language  | 
which  he  mi^  use  rather  mflamed  than  ex- 
fii^wiihwl  the  ambitkm  of  Sylla.    He  left  the  ' 
eonqneior  of  Jo^;nrtha.  and  carried  arms  mider  | 
Oatolvs.  Sometmie  after  he  obtained  the  pns- 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate 
to  place  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  against  the  Tiews  and  interest  of  Mithri- 
dateB,kmgofPontnn    This  he  easily  eiected; 
one  battle  left  him  Tictorkms,  and  before  he 

Silted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Roman  prvtor 
d  the  satisfaction  to  receive  in  his  camp  the 
ambassadora  of  the  king  of  Paithia,  who  wahed 
to  make  a  treaty  of  aluaBoe  with  the  Romans. 
0f  Ua  reeerved  them  with  hanghtiness,  and  be- 
haved with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  Surtlf  this  man  is  matter  of  ike 
woHd^ erdmmudtcbe suckl  At  his  retnm  to 
Rome  he  was  eommissiotted  to  finish  the  war 
with  the  hfafsi,  and  when*  this  was  snccessftiny 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consnlsbip  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  n$^.  In-  this  capacity  he 
wished  to  have  the  admmistraticm  of  the  Mithri» 
datic  war ;  bat  he  fomid  an  obstinate  adversaij 
in  Marios,  and  he  attained  the  sammit  of  his 
wishes  only  when  he  bad  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.  After  he  bad  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  npon  the  head  of  Marius,  and 
pat  to  deaUi  the  tribane  Salpiiios,  who  had 
ecmtiiiiiallv  opposed  his  views,  he  marched  to- 
wards Asia,  and  disregarded  tne  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  anextingaished. 
Mithridates  was  alreadv  master  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  FirsBos.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  when 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
take  the  riches  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
his  service.  His  boldness  succeeded,  the  Piraeus 
surrendered ;  and*  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  aispated,  spared  the  cit^  of  Athens, 
which  he  baa  devoted  to  destruction,  and  for- 
gave the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two 
celebrated  battles,  at  Chnronsa  and  Orchome- 
nos^endered  h  im  master  of  Greece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  mon- 
arch, who  well  knew  the  valour  and  persever- 
ance of  his  adversary,  made  proposals  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decreasing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  rendered  him  masterof  soroucb 
territory,  and  which  enabled  him  to  return  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his 
rival  the  sovereiinity  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious army.  Mursena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Sylla  hastened 
to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was 
met  by  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  suc- 
eem  of  his  rivals  had  banished  fhwn  the  capital ; 
and  he  was  soon  informal,  that  if  h^  wished  to 
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racoarse  to  aitifioe,  and  while  he  ^  _ 
terms  of  accommodation  to  his  advecaaiies,  he 
secretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  le- 
voh  of  aoldien  whom  his  hrfte^  or  pn 
had  corrapced.    Pompey  embraced 


and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  kMns: 
red  in  the  firid  with  ad- 
of  Marios  decayed 
Sylla  entered  Ronae  likn  a 
tvrant  anil  a  eononeror.  The  atreeia  were  dnfly 
dlled  with  dead  bodies,  and  ^MD    '  ' 


Boon  after  he  appeared 
vantage;  the  confidence 
with  ms  power,  and  Sylli 


whom  the  conqneror  hndpremised  pnnlon/i 
suddenly  massacred  in  threircns.  The  senate, 
at  that  time  assemUed  in  the  temple  of  Bdhma, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dyinff  eouuujmen  ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  canae  of  it, 
Sylla  coolly  replied,  TVy  ate  mdm  af&m  rdbda 
whom  I  have  ordered  U  he  ehds6ee£  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  bat  It  was  onlv 
the  beginning  of  her  misfoitones,  each  soeceed- 
ing  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  siangb- 
tered  Indies ;  and  when  one  of  the  senators  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  lo 
stop  his  cruelties,  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  nnoo»- 
cem,  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  he  would  take  it  intahis  conaideratjon. 
The  slaughter  was  continued,  and  a  list  of  sn^ 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  op  in  the  public 
streets.  No  less  than  470O  of  thie  moat  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished 
the  Romans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  nspirinrtv 
the  title  of  perpetual  dictator.  In  this  capaoty, 
he  made  new  laws,  abrogated  soch  as  were  in- 
imical to  his  views,  and  changed  every  rcgiila- 
tion  where  his  ambition  was  obstmeted.  After 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolme  aove> 
reign  may  do.  Sylla  abdicated  the  didatoriai 
power,  and  retired  to  a  soUtary  retreat  at  PuteoK, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquiUity,  irei  iar  ftom  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  dcbaneh- 
ery.  The  comnanions  of  his  retirement  were  the 
most  base  ana  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  volup- 
tuousness, though  on  the  verge  of  life  and  coh- 
ered with  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tened his  end,  his  blood  was  corrupted,  and  an 
imposthume  was  bred  in  b is  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  irreatest  torments,  of  the  kmsy  di^ 
ease,  about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the  COik 
year  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed,  thsf, 
like  Marius,  on  his  deatb-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  comtcience  and  maoine  bf 
continual  intoxication.  His  ftmeral  was  venr 
magnificent ;  his  body  wa^  attended  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  virgins,  and  hymns  were 
sun?  to  celebrate  his  exploits  and  to'honoor  ht^ 
memory.  A  monument  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  on  which  appeared  an  loscriptiar 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  said,  the  eooA 
services  he  hsd  received  fltmi  his  friends,  anil 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  had  been  returned 
with  unexampled  usury.  The  chantcter  oc 
Svlla  is  that  of  an  ambitions,  dissimnlaHng,  tv- 
rannical,  and  resolute  commander.  SvHa  has 
been  commended  for  thenarronage  he  gave  lo 
the  arts  and  sciences.    Habnmght  from  Asia 
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tin  czlennTB  VSbnTf  of  ApelMeoB.  tl»  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  in  vhica  were  the  'works  of 
Anatoiie  mdThcMOphrastus;  aod  he  himself 
ecMDipesed  82  hooks  of  memoirs  coDceming 
iniiiself.  These  memoirs  were  meant  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  LacuUus,  <»  condition  that 
he  shoald  arrange  and  correct  them.  SyUa  was 
•emjrioyed  on  them  the  erening  before  his  death, 
«ncl  coocladed  them  b^  relating,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  seen  in  a  dream  one  of 
nis  children,  who  had  died  a  ehort  while  before, 
«nd  who,  stretching  oat  his  hand,  showed  to 
liim  hk  mother  MeteUa,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwih  to  leave  the  cares  of  life,  and  hasten 
to  enjoy  repose  along  with  them  in  the  bosom  of 
letemal  rest.  ''Thns"  adds  the  author,  who 
aceoontod  nethtag  socertain  as  what  was^ni- 
fied  to  him  in  dreams,  *"  I  inish  mv  days,  as 
was  predicted  to  me  by  the  Chaldeans,  who 
amnoonced  that  I  shoula  surmount  envy  itself 
-by  my  ^ory,  aod  shoald  have  the  good  ioitane 
to  fall  in  the  fall  blossom  of  my  prosperity." 
These  memoirs  were  sent  by  Epicados,  the 
Creedman  of  Sylia,  to  Lncallas.  in  order  that 
tie  might  pat  to  them  the  inisniag  hand.  If 
preserved,  they  woald  have  thrown  mach  light 
«9a  the  most  important  afiairs  of  Roman  history, 
«s  they  proceeded  from  the  person  who  must, 
<<if  all  others,  have  been  the  best  informed  con- 
■ceming  them.  They  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
as  authority  for  manjr  cnrions  facts^  as— that  in 
4lie  great  mttleby  which  the  Cimbrian  invasion 
was  repelled,  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
that  oaarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
main  Wy,  under  Manus,  having  been  misled 
by  a  cload  of  dust,  and  having  in  conseouenee 
wandered  abont  for  a  long  time  wtthoat  finding 
the  enemy.  Plutarch  also  mentions  thai,  in 
these  Commentaries,  the  aathor  contradicted 
the  current  stoiy  of  his  seeking  a  ret^§[e  during 
a  tomalt  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
with  Marius,  in  the  faoose  of  his  rival,  who,  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
in  safety.  Besides  their  importance  for  the  his- 
tory of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  must  have 
been  highly  interesting,  as  developinfc,  in  some 
degree,  the  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
history,  **  In  the  loos  of  his  Memoirs,*'  says 
Blaelcwell,  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  ^  tne 
strongest  draught  of  human  passions,  in  the 
faighMt  wheels  of  fortune  and  allies  of  power, 
is  Tor  ever  vanished.  The  character  of  Caesar, 
thoBgh  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
that  of  Sylla ;  and  the  mind  of  Augustus,  though 
nnfiuhomable  to  Ins  contemporaries,  has  been 
soanded  by  the  iongline  of  posterity ;  but  it  is 
diflkult  to  analjfse  the  disposition  which  inspir- 
ed the  inconsistent  coadnct  of  Sylla.  Gorged 
with  power,  and  Mood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  chiefly  coveted, 
as  if  surfeited ;  bat  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
old  1^,  could  molli^  his  heart ;  nor  could  dis- 
ease, or  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  his  past  life,  distnrfo  nis  tranquillity. 
No  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 
its  termination ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  sin- 
gular than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
eeaae,  caused,  in  mere  waatoaness,  a  provincial 
magistrate  to  be  utrangled  in  his  presence, 
shoald,  the  niriit  before,  have  enjoyed  a  dream 
so  elevated  and  tender.  It  is  prmble  that  the 
Bfeaoin  were  well  written,  in"  point  of  style. 


asSylla  loved  the  arts  and  scisnoeflL  and  was 
even  a  man  of  some  learning,  thooghCsBaaris 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  his  literary 
acquirements  extolled,  that  he  must  have  been 
but  an  indiflfereni  scholar  who  had  resigned  a 
dictatorship. — Cic.  in  Verr,  Ac — C  Nq^.  m 
AUr^PaUrc,  2,  c.  17,  Ac— Lip.  75,  Ac-^Pmu. 
1,  c.  ^.—riifr.  3,  c.  5,  Ac,  1. 4,  c  2,  Ac—Ksl. 
Max,  12,  &c-^Polyb,  b.—Justin.  37  and  Sa— 

B%Ur&p.  6,  c.  '2.^PlaLin  vilA, IL  A  nephew 

of  the  dictator,  who  conspired  against  his  coan- 
tr^r  because  he  had  been  aeprived  of  his  ooasal- 
ship  for  bribery, 

Stncellus,  one  of  the  Bysaatine  histo- 
rians, whose  works  were  edited  in  foL  Paris. 
1663. 

Stnssr7s,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  the  ace  of 
Theodosius  the  yoonger,  as  conspicuous  for  his 
learning  as  his  pietjr.  He  wrote  156  epistles,  bo- 
sides  other  treatises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  borderiiig  much  upon  the  poetici 
The  last  edition  is  in  ovo.  Paris,  1605 ;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  ediHo  princevs  by  Peiavius,  foL 
Paris,  1613.  The  best.ediUon  of  Synesios  do 
febribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amst  1749. 

Syphix,  a  king  of  the  Masaesyli  in  libra, 
who  married  Sophronisba,  the  daughter  of  As- 
dmbal,  and  forsook  the  alliafice  of  the  Romans 
to  join  himself  to  the  ioterest  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Sci]pio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
qaeror  earned  hun  to  Rome^  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Syphax  died  m  prison,  301  years 
before  Christ,  ana  his  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  According  to  some,  the  aescend- 
ants  of  Syphax  reigned  for  some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  to  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Romans.  JUv.  34,  &c. — PkU.  in 
SUp^—Flor,  3,  c  e^—Pohfb.^MoL  16,  v.  171 
and  118.— Ovt^.  Past.  6,  v.*  769. 

SvBAcoeu,  festivals  at  Syracuse,  ecMrated 
during  ten  days,  in  which  women  were  busily 
employed  in  offering  sacrifices.^-*Another, 
yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  the^  supposed,  Pluto  had  disafyeared 
with  Proserpine. 

SvsiMcmiEs,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  bv  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commeroe 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  3000  men,  but  soon  surrender- 
ed. He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  conqueror. 
Owri.  8,  c.  4.  , 

Stbinas,  the  elder  soa  of  Datames,  who  ro- 
volted  £rom  Us  father  to  Artaxerxes. 


Tabbllabub  Lbobs.  laws  made  by  snffirages 
delivered  upon  tables  (labdlas)  and  not  vivA  voa. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Qabmia  kz, 
A.  U.  C.  614,  by  Qabinius ;  the  Ctusia.  by  Cas- 
slus,  A.  U.  C.  616;  the  Papiria,  by  Caito,  A. 
IT.  C.  633;  and  the  Cedia,  by  Caelins,  A.  U.C. 
646.  Cic,  de  Leg.  3,  c.  16. 
.  Tacfarinas,  a  Numidian,  who  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberias.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Bo- 
man  ]egion.«(,  but  in  the  character  of  an  eoenqr 
he  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  aeainst 
his  benefactor.  After  he  had  severally  doeated 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  mm  at  hnt  rooted 
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and  kfltod  on  tbe  fleld  onwtUeJigbtiiigintli  iin> 
oomffloA  foiy,  by  DoUbdlm.  fPiM.  Aim,%  Stc. 

TACfikOB,  or  Tacbuil  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against  whom  he 
Misiained  a  long  war.  He  was  aasiated  by  the 
Greeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Ageiiilaos.  kin^  of 
Lacedsemon,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  had  been  intniaied  with  the  fleet 
of  the  Egrpuan  monarch,  and  Agesilans  was 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
The  Tjirfdwmoniin  disregarded  his  engage- 
ments, and  bv  joining  wito  Nedanebus,  woo 
had  revolted  from  Tacnua,  he  mined  the  affiors 
of  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life 
by  flight  Some  observe  that  Agesilans  acted 
with  that  duplicity  to  avenge  himself  upon  Tar 
ehos,  who  had  insolently  ridicnled  his  snort  and 
deformed  statnre.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
had  been  raised  by  the  fiune  of  Agesilans;  bat 
when  he  saw  the  lame  monarch,  he  repealed,  on 
the  occasion,  the  faMe  of  the  mountain  which 
brooght  forth  a  moose ;  upon  which  Agesilans 
replied  with  asperity,  though  he  called  bim  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  mid  him  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Nep.  in  Agu, 

Tacitvs,  I.lt^-  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
historian,  bom  in  the  reign  o^  Nero.  His  father 
was  a  Roman  kni|^ht,  wlio  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  Ghiul.  The  native  eenlus 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
he  wished  to  protect  and  patronize  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  historian  to  places  of  trust  and 
honour.  The  succeeding  emperors  were  not 
l^s  partial  to  Tacitus,  and  Domitian  seemed  to 
Ibrget  his  emelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claim»ed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
with  the  consulship,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  AfricaiLs  against  the  proconsul 
Marins  Priscus,  and  in  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
often  been  admired ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  fiimiliarity  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
from  similar  principles,and  a  perfect  conformity 
of  manners  and  opmions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  IHend  of  a  republican  government  as 
Pliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Tm- 
jan.  Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents 
by  affiibilify,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  courtier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tacitus  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  eonduct,  which  pradence  and  love 
of  honour  ever  g>nided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
dtus  and  of  PUn^  almost  became  proverbial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
Ibvgotten  if  the  historian  bad  not  flourished. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  composition  admired  for  the  fidelity 
tnd  exactness  with  which  it  is  executed,  though 
■ome  have  declared  that  the  historian  delineated 
manners  and  customs  with  which  he  was  not 
acouainted,  and  which  never  existed.  His  life 
of  Cn.  Julius  Agricola,  whose  dai]8:hter  he  had 
married,  is  celebrated  for  its  parity,  elegance, 
and  the  many  excellent  instractions  and  impor- 
tant troths  which  it  relates.  His  historv  of  the 
ftpmaii  emperors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  98  years 
«Cwhieh  it  treated,  that  is,  fVom  the  a9th  to  the 


Mh  Tear  of  the  Ghiiflliaa  cfm,  BoOiBC  MmflH 
battheyearG9andpaitofthe'30th.  HibAa- 
nals  were  the  most  extensive  andeomptotref 
his  works.  The  histoiy  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero»  was  treaasi 
with  accuracy  and  attentxm ;  vet  ve  are  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  history  of  the  reign  ef 
Caius,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  ClandiBa 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old  age  the  histarj 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  he  also 
proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  accouBt  of  the 
mteresting  administration  of   ^-~ 


these  important  subjeels  never  emplaftd  the  pea 
of  the  historian;  and,  as  some  of  the  incimli 
observe,  the  only  compositions  <^  Tacitus  were 
contained  in  90  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  16  of  his  annals  and  five  6f  his  hisUMy. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beauties;  the  thonghis  are  great, 
and  every  thing  b  treated  with  precisaaB  aad 
dignity,  yet  many  have  called  him  ohaenra,  be- 
cause he  was  fond  of  expressing  his  ideas  ia 
few  words.  This  was  the  fruit  of  expehence 
and  judgment:  the  history  appears  copioos  and 
dLSuse,  while  tne  annals,  which  were  wriiien  is 
his  old  1^,  are  less  flowing  as  to  atyle,  matt 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  His  Latin 
IB  remarkable  for  being  pure  and  classical.  In 
his  biographical  sketches  he  displays  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  pamis 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  siae  and  beooaaing  co- 
lours. Afiairs  of  impoitance  are  treated  with 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolu- 
tions are  investigated,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  that  be  was  a  lover  A 
trath.  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  opnresBiaD. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Tiwrius  is  his  mas- 
ter-piece: the  deep  policv^  the  dissimnlatiaa, 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince, 
are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  hisuarisB. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Tacitus,  who  boasted 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Inslonan, 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libi^ries,  and  directed  that  ten  co- 
pies, well  ascertained  for  accuracy  and  exaa- 
ness,  should  be  yearly  written,  that  so  great  and 
so  valuable  a  work  might  not  be  lost.  Sooie 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  agaimt 
Tacitus  for  the  partial  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  bmitdioaki 
be  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  laagrmge  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Christians  could  not  but  drew  upon  tbera  Ae 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
imputation  of  superstition.  Among  the  many 
excellent  editions  of  Tacitus,  these  may  pae 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515;  that  za 
8vo.  9  vols.  L.  Bat  1673;  that  in  mom  Del- 
phini,  4  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1689:  that  of  LnxcS 
vols.  8V0.17U;  of  Gronovius^9vols.4lD.  IW; 
that  of  Brotier,  7  vols.  19ma  Paris,  17?6^  that 
of  Ernesti,  9  vols.  8vo.  lips,  1777;  and  Bar- 

bou*s,   3  vols.  19mo.  Paris,  17150. IL   M. 

Claudius,  a  Roman,  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senate  after  the  death  of  Aurelian.  He  wonki 
have  refused  this  important  and  dangerous 
office,  but  the  pressing  solicitaticns  of  the  se- 
nate prevailed,  and  hi  the  70th  year  of  hs  age 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  coantrymea, 
and  accepted  the  purple.  The  time  of  hii 
admittistradon  was  vetr  popoto*  tke  ^ood  of 
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the  iMopfe  VIS  hm  care,  «od  as  a  pattern  of 
modGiatioii,  economy,  temperance,  regnlarij^, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitns  found  no  equal  He 
abolisMd  the  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
preceding  reigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  licen- 
tioasness  and  obscenity:  and  by  ordering  all 
the  public  baths  to  be  snut  at  sunset,  he  pre- 
Tenlcd  the  commission  of  many  irregularities 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hitherto 
aanctioned.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  tbeir  ancient  dignihr  and 
loDg-kwt  privileges.  They  were  not  only  the 
eotmsellors  of  the  emperor,  but  they  even  seem- 
ed to  be  hts  masters ;  and  when  Florianus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  refused  the  con- 
solahip,  the  emperor  said  that  the  senate,  no 
doubt,  could  fix  upon  a  more  deserving  object. 
As  a  warrior,  Tacitus  is  inferior  to  few  of  the 
Romans ;  and  during  a  short  reign  of  about 
six  months,  he  not  only  repelled  the  barbarians 
who  had  invaded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
Asda,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians  and  Scythians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  according  to  some,  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  secret  d^^er  of  an  assassin,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  in  376th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tacitus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of 
learning;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  consecrating  some 
part  or  his  time  to  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
Deen  accused  of  superstition ;  and  authors  have 
recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  each  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed 
inan^icious    and   unlncKy.     T\ieU,  vUd. — 

Taltbtbtos,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian  camp 
daring  the  Trcnan  war,  the  particular  minister 
and  ihend  of  Agamemnon.  He  brotifht  away 
Briaeis  from  the  tent  of  Achilles  by  order  of  his 
saaater.  Talthy  bins  died  at  Egium,  in  Achaia. 
Mnur.  n.  1,  V.  390,  Ac-^Pam.  7.  c.23. 

TiMoa.  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
of  Ionia  by  young  Cyrus.  After  the  death  of 
Cyras,  Tamos  fled  mto  Egyjpt^  where  he  was 
mardered  on  accoimt  of  his  immense  treasures. 

mod.  14, 

TANlaniL,  called  also  Caia  CacUia,  was  the 
wife  of  Tarqnin,  the  5th  Idne  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  native  of  Tarquinia,  where  she  married 
Lueumon,  better  known  bv'the  name  of  Tar- 
quin,  which  he  assumed  after  he  bad  come  to 
Rome  at  the  representation  of  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  augury  promised  him  something 
uncommon.  Her  expectations  were  not  frus- 
trated ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  she  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  royalty. 
After  the  murder  of  Tarqnin,  Tanaquil  raised 
ber  son-in-law  Servius  TuUius  to  the  thrcHie, 
and  insured  him  the  succession.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  liberality ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans in  sncceediDg  ages  had  such  a  veneration 
for  her  character,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
made,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own  hands. 
were  preserved  with  the  greatest  sanctity.  Ju- 
venalnestows  the  appellation  of  7\inaiuil  on 
all  such  women  as  were  imperious  and  had  the 
command  of  their  husbands.  Iav.  1,  c.  34,  Ac. 
— Di&mfs.  Bal.  3,  c.  59.— ^for.  1,  c  5  and  8 — 

Taaviura.    lUPartllL 


Taotjsius  GEBimfus,  a  Latin 
mate  with  Cicero.    Seneca.  93. — Suet.  Cos,  9. 

Tarpa,  Spurias  Msetius,  a  critic  at  Rome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed  with 
four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  examine 
the  merit  of  every  poetical  composition  which 
was  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses. 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impartiality, 
thoue^h  many  taxed  him  with  want  ot  candour. 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Ro- 
man stage  had  previously  received  his  appro- 
bation.   Horat.  1,  Sai.  10,  v.  38. 

Tarpeia.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  tne  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  what  they  carried  on  tneir  left  hands. 
Tatius,  the  king  ot^he  Sabines,  consented,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish  her  perfidy, 
he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet  but  his  shield 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample, and  Tarpeia  was  erased  under  the 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  beeii  called  the  Tanpeian  rock, 
and  there  afterwards  many  of  the  Roman  mal- 
efactors were  thrown  down  a  deep  precipice. 
PliU.  in  Rom.^Ovid,  Fast.  1,  v.  261.  Amor.  1, 
el.  10,  V.  50.— Liv.  1,  c.  II.— Propert.  4,  el.  4. 

Tarpeia  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  of 
the  republic  to  lay  fines  on  ofienders.  This 
power  oelonged  beiore  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
noe  was  not  to  exceed  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen. 

Tarpeius,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  imder  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  MmUani  and  Capitolini. 

Tarquinia,  La  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  who  married  Servius  TuUius.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by 
ni^kt,  and  buried  it  This  preyed  upon  her 
mmd,  and  the  following  night  she  died.  Some 
have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  suspected  Tullia,  the  wire  of  young  Tar- 
qnin, with  the  murder. II.  A  vestal  virgin, 

who,  as  some  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people 
a  large  piece  of  land,  which  was  afterwards 
callea  the  Campus  Martios. 

TARQDiNnTS  Priscus,  I.  the  5th  king  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Oreece.  His 
first  name  was  Lueumon,  but  this  he  changed 
when,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  be- 
cause bom  in  the  town  of  Tarqninii,  in  Etruria. 
At  Rome  he  distioguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  liberality  and  engaging  manners,  that  Ancus 
Martius,the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  his  death,  the  guardian  of  his  children.  This 
was  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
qnin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediately 
transferred  the  crown  of  the  deceased  monarch 
to  the  head  of  Lueumon.  The  people  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Tar- 
qnin reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate,  and 
made  himself  frieods  by  elebting  100  new  senar 
tors  from  the  plebeians,  whom  he  distinguished, 
by  the  appelwcn  of  Patm  minonm  gmUmm, 
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froB  dioM  of  the  pamciaA  bodjvvbo  were  adl- 
miPiaimmajanmgetUimi,  The  glory  of  the 
Boman  arms,  whien  was  sapported  with  so 
much  dinitjr  bj  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
aeglected  in  this  reign,  and  Taiqnin  showed 
tlua  he  posseteed  yigonr  and  militarr  prudence 
in  the  victories  wmch  he  obtained  over  the 
imited  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
(he  conouest  of  the  12  nations  of  Etruria.  He 
repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capital ;  the  public  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  builaines  and  osefUl  ornaments ;  and 
many  centuries  after,  such  as  were  spectators 
of  the  statelv  mansitws  and  golden  palaces  of 
Nero,viewed,  with  more  admiration  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  not  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarqnin.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol.  and  to  the  industry 
and  the  public  spirit  of  tnis  monarch,  the  Ro- 
mans were  indebted  for  their  aqueaucts  and 
subterraneous  sewers,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal too  often  breed  pestilence  and  diseases.  Tar- 
cnin  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  the  custom  to  canvass  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  his 
order  surrounded  with  bunales  of  sticks,  to  strike 
more  terror,  and  to  be  viewed  with  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  assassinated  by  the  two 
sons  of  his  predecessor,  in  the  80ih  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  which  he  had  sat  on  the  throne,  578 
years  before  Christ.  Divn^s.  Bed.  3,  c.  59.— 
Vol.  Max,  1,  c.  4, 1.  3.  c.  ^—Flor.  1,  c.  5,  Ac. 

— Lw.  1,  c.  31.— Fir^.  jEk.  6,  v.  817. II. 

The  second  Tarquin,  sumamed  Stiperbus  from 
his  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
uninius  Priscus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Servius  Tullius, 
and  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  daughter  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  tbst  he  murdered  his  fa- 
dier-hi-law  and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  violence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  public  assemblies.  The  public  treasury 
was  soon  exhausted  by  the  cominual  extrava- 
gance of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolved  to  call  their  attention 
to  war.  He  was  successful  in  his  military  ope- 
rations:  the  neighbouring  cities  submitted ;  out 
while  the  siege  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarqnin  at  Rome  for 
ever  stopped  the  pro^^ress  of  his  anns;  and  the 
Romans,  whom  a  series  of  barbarity  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  stab  herself,  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  her  honour,  (  Vid.  lAtcretia,)  than  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  monarch.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
shut  against  him.  and  Tarauin  was  for  ever  ba- 
nishedfrom  his  tnrone,  in  the  year  of  Rome  344. 
Unable  to  find  support  ft-om  even  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Tar(^uin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. 
Tha  repia)lkan  government  was  established  at 


Rome,  and  all  Italy  reAued  aay  loiifcr  lo 

pon  the  cause  of  an  exiled  monardi 


nation,  who  heard  the  name  of  Tarqum,  of  kJag, 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horror  and 
indignation.  Tarqnin  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  about  14  jeara  after  his  expttlaioD  from 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  about  95  yeara.  Thou^ 
Tarquin  appeared  so  odious  among  the  Ro- 
mans, his  reign  was  not  without  its  share  of 
^lory ;  his  conquests  were  numeroos ;  lo  beao- 
tify  the  buildings  and  porticos  at  Rome  was  his 
wish  i  and  with  great  magnificence  and  care 
he  finished  the  capitol  which  his  predecesaor  of 
the  same  name  had  begun.  He  also  booght  the 
SibvUine  books  which  the  Romans  oonsiilted 
i  with  such  religious  solemnity.  Vid.  Siifil^ 
Vic!  pro  Bab.  <f>  T\s.  2,  c.  i^.-^Ijiv.  1,  c.  46, 
6iC.-^Dionys.  Bal.  3,  c  48,  Ac-^JFtar.  1,  c  7 
and  8.— Pfm.  8,  c.  41.— Pi«<.— PU.  Max,  8,  c 
U.—OdU.  flut.  3,v.  687.— Firg.  .^m.  6,  v. 

Sn,—EiUrop. III.  Collatinns,  one  ot  the 

relations  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  married 

Lucretia.      Vid.    CoUaUnMi, lY.   Sextius, 

the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proad,  who  ren- 
dered himself  known  by  a  varietv  of  adventures. 
When  his  father  besieged  Gaoii,  yoong  Tar- 
quin publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance 
with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  the  more 
easily  believed  when  he  came  before GWbii  with 
his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  with  stripes. 
!  This  was  an  agreement  between  the  father  and 
,  the  son,  and  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  declared 
I  that  this  proceeded  from  the  tyranny  and  op> 
!  pression  of  his  father,  than  the  people  of  Gabii 
mtrusted  him  with  the  command  of  their  armies, 
fully  convinced  that  Rome  could  never  have  a 
more  inveterate  enemy.  When  he  had  thus 
succeeded,  he  despatched  a  private  messenger 
to  his  father,  but  the  monarcn  gave  no  answer 
to  be  returned  to  his  son.  Sextius  inquired 
more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  when 
he  heard  from  the  messenger  that  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  Tarquin  cut  off  with  a 
stick  the  tallest  popi»es  in  his  garden,  the  son 
followed  the  example  by  putting  to  death  the 
most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  Gabii  The 
town  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unmmi^ 
The  violence  which  some  time  after  Tarauin- 
ius  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause  of  his 
father's  exile  and  the  total  expulsion  of  his 
family  from  Rome.  Vid.  iMcreUa,  Sextius 
was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fighting  in  a  bat- 
tle, during  the  war  which  the  Latins  sostahicd 
against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-establish- 
ing the  Tarquins  on  their  throne.     €>oid.  JHut 

— Liv. y.  A  Roman   senator,  who  was- 

accessary  to  Catiline's  con.spiracy. 

TiTiiiN,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  I7SL 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Worth, 
8vo.  Oxon.  1700. 

Tatienses,  a  name  given  toooeof  the  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romulus,  in  honour  of 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines.  The  Tatienses, 
who  were  partly  the  ancient  sulriects  of  the  king 
of  the  Sabmes,  lived  on  mount  Oiq[»ii61inQs  and 
Cluirinalis. 

TlTTOs,  (Titus,)  king  of  Cures,  among  the 
Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Roinans  after  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
betrayed  into  his  hands  t^  Tarpeia,  and  the 
army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  fiuras  the  Ro> 
man  forum,  where  a  bloody  baitla  wns  fiM^ 
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Tiie  erfas  of  thefltabiherirgins  at  last  stopped  the 
ftry  of  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  nations.  Ti&tins  con- 
sented to  leave  his  ancient  possessions,  and  with 
bis  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  still  pennitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  its  founder,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
adopted  the  name  of  Gtuirites.  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  AAer  he  nad  for  six  years 
shared  the  royal  anthoritj  with  Romulns,  m  the 
rreatest  anion,  be  was  mnrdered  at  Lannviam, 
B.  O.  743,  for  an  act  of  crnelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dor^ of  the  Laarentes.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  rojal  colleagne,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. lAo,  1,  c.  10,  hc—PUa,  vn  Rom.-'Cic. 
pro  BaXb.^Onid,  Mst.  14,  T.Bdi.-^Flor,  1-c  1. 

Taurus,  I.  (Titus  Statilius,)  a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
as  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperous  campaign  in 
AfHca.    He  was  maae  prefect  of  Italy  ov  his 

imperial  friend. U.  A  proconsul  oir  Africa, 

accused  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condemned  that  she  might  become  mistress  of 
hisgardens.  T\udt.  Ann.  13,  c.  59.  Vid.  Part  III. 

TAjdLUs,  or  Taxileb,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila,  in 
the  a^  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
sabmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  rew^^rded  him 
with  great  liberality.    Diod.  ll.^Plul.  in  Alex. 

— ^Sai*.  V.  B.  ?,  c.  S.—CuH.  8,  c.  14. 11 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Arche- 
laus  against  the  Romans  in  Oreece.  He  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  Muraena,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

Techmessa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  others 
Teleotas.  When  her  father  was  killed  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
him  she  had  a  son  called  Eurjrsaces.  Sophocles, 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Tecbmessa 
85  moying  her  hi:^nd  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties  when  he  wished  to  stab  himself 
Harat.  3,  Od.  1,  y.  6.^Dictfs,  Crd.—Sophocl, 
in  Ajax. 

Tbctamus.     VU,  Part  HI. 

Tectosagbs,  or  Tectosaga.     Vid.  Part  I. 

TfiouLA,  P.  LiciN.  a  comic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished B.  C.  198. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
son  of  iBacus  and  £ndis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Peleus,  and  father  to  Tencer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  account  is  often  called  Telamonius  heros. 
He  fled  from  Megara,  his  natiye  country,  after 
he  had  accidentally  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
cos,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Salamis.  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Glauce,  the  daugnter  of  Cychreus,  the  king 
of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  nis  father-in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Colchis,  and  was  arm-bearer  to  Her- 
cules, when  that  hero  took  Laomedon  prisoner 
and  destroyed  Troy.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
by  Hercules  for  his  .neryices  with  the  hand  of 
Hesione.  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  tne  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
turned to  Greece.  He  also  married  Peribcea, 
whom  some  called  Eribcea.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  y. 
lb\.—SopKocl.  in  Aj.— Pindar.  Jsthm.  G.—SUU. 
7%eb.  G.-^ApoUod.  1,  2,  Ac.— Pimm,  in  Cor.— 
ffifgin,  ftb.  97,  &C. 


TELGHOfEB,  a  people  of  Rhodes,  said  to  hftvtf 
been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were  the  ia- 
yentors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  sea.  They 
were  the  nrst  who  raised  stalnes  to  the  gods. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselyes 
into  whateyer  shape  they  pleased,  and  according 
to  Oyid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  ob- 
jects with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telchinians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sudden  ftiry,  so  that  they  conmiitted  the 
grossest  crimes,  and  offered  yiolence  eyen  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  them  all 
by  a  deluge.   Diod.—ODid,MeL%r.9Gb,Ac. 

Telecles,  or  Teleclub,  I.  a  LacedsBmonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.    Heroda.  7,  c.  905.-* 

Pans.  3,  c.  3. IL  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  314. 

Telecliles,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  the 
Amphictyons,  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
PhU.  in  Nicid.-'Athen.  8. 

TfiLBodMUB.  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
bom  in  the  island  of  JEaea,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. When  arriyed  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
be  went  to  Ithaca  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered 
someof  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ulyss^ 
and  Telemachus  came  to  defend  the  proper^ 
of  their  sul^ts  against  this  unknown  myader ; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  natiye  country,  and,  according 
to  Hyginus,  he  carried  thither  his  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerya.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus, 
who  gaye  his  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tusculum  and  Tiber  or  Praeneste,  in  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Mamiha,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended. 
Horat.  3,  od.  29,  y.  8.— Ortrf.  F\ist.  3  and  4. 
THa.  1,  el.  1.— P/«/.  in  Par.—Hffgin.  fab. 

Van.^mod.  7. n.  a  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.  Apollod. HI.  A  king  of  Egypt, 

who  married  lo  after  she  had  been  restoiea  to 
her  original  form  by  Jupiter.    Id. 

T£LEMAcm78,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  whep  his  father  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemachus, 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the  cause  of 
his  long  absence  were  then  unknown,  he  yisited 
the  court  of  Menelaus  and  Nestor  to  obtain  in- 
formation. He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  him,  but  be  ayoided  their 
snares,  and,  by  means  of  Minerya,  hediscoyer- 
ed  bis  father,  who  had  arriyed  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  EurnsBUs.  With  this  faithftil  senrant  and 
Ulysses,  Telemachus  concerted  how  to  deliyer 
his  mother  from  the  importunities  of  her  suitors, 
and  it  w&s  effected  with  success.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Telemachus  went  to  the 
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■tand  of  iBas,  where  he  nuuried  Circe,  or  ac- 
continr  to  ochen,  CuBiphcne,  the  daofhter  <rf 
Ciroe,lij  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Latiniis. 
He  some  time  after  k^  the  misfortime  to  kUl 
his  mother-in-law  Circe,  and  fled  (o  Italy,  where 
hefiooidedClimiim.  Telemachus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  Tisit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaos  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  said  that  when  a  child,  Telemachus 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  him 
safe  to  diore  after  he  had  remained  some  time 
imder  water.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  engraved  on  the  seal 
which  be  wore  in  his  ring.  Bjfgim.  fab.  95  and 
l^^Ovid.  mroid.  I,  y.  9S.^Borta.  I  ep.  7, 
▼.  41.— iSEMRfr.  Od.  3,  dcc—Licopkr,  m»  Caa. 

Tf  uspHUB,  (L.  VeruR.)  wrote  a  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
poet  with  Plato,  and  other  treatises,  all  lost. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

Telbhlla,  a  Ivric  poetessof  Argos,  who 
bravely  defended  her  country  against  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  in  the  temple 
of  Venus.    Paw.  9,  c  90. 

TaLBriNVs,  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  fought  against 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He-  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  Sylla  with  great  loss.  He 
was  afterwards  routed  in  a  bloody  battle,  and 
left  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  after  he  had  given 
repeated  proo&  of  valour  and  courage.  Pha. 
f»  Mdr.ic. 

Tkluas,  a  fanious  soothsayer  of  EUis,  in  the 
age  of  Xerxes.  He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabltr 
ants  raised  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi    Paus.  10,  v.  l.^Berodot.  8,  c.  37. 

Tbllus,  a  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hap- 
pier than  CrcBsus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia,  Tellus  had  the  happiness  to  see  a 
strong  and  healthy  family  of  children,  and  at 
last  to  fell  in  the  defence  of  his  countir  Hsro- 
da.  1,  c.  30. 

TaMENua,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclidse  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus with  his  brother  Ctesiphontes  in  the  reign 
of  Tisamenes,  kinff  of  Argos.  Temeaus  made 
Kimself  master  of  the  throne  of  Argos,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  reisning  sovereign.  Af- 
ter death  he  was  ?«icceeaed  oy  his  son-in-law 
Deipbon,  who  had  married  bis  daughter  Hyme- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  l.-^Paus.  3.  c  18  and  19. 
Tbn£8,  a  son  of  Cycnus  and  Proclea.  He 
was  exDosed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
hy  bis  father,  who  credulously  believed  his  wife 
Philonotne,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  passion.  Tenes 
arrived  safe  in  Leucophrys,  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  and  of  whicn  he  became  the  sove- 
reign. Some  time  after,  Cycnus  discovered  the 
guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  son  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos.  But  when 
he  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off 
the  cable  with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  fether's 
ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circumstance  the  hatchet  of  Tenes  is  become 
proverbial  to  intimate  a  resentment  that  cannot 
ha  pacified.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  tiie 
6M 


proverb  arose  tron  the  severity  m  a  mw  warn 
by  a  king  (tf  Tenedos  against  aaaUery.hT  wha^ 
the  guilty  were  both  put  to  death  far  a  ImicfaeL 
The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carafdlJy  preserved 
at  TenedoBy  and  afterwards  dcpoaitea  by  Perir 
dytns,  son  of  Butymachus,  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  where  H  was  still  seen  ia  the  ai^  of 
Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  was  kiUcd 
by  Achilles,  as  he  defended  his  coontiy  against 
the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  hcmoais 
after  death.  Bis  statue  at  Tenedos  was  cairied 
away  by  Yerres.    Sirab,  lZ,^Pams,  10,  c  14 

TsNNBs,  a  king  of  Sodon,  who^  when  his 
country  was  besieged  by  the  Pendana,  bant 
himself  and  the  dty  together,  B.  C.  361. 

Tbuentu,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  hecame 
motner  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called 
'  Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  nis  bed  when  he  was  ba- 
!  nished  in  Asia.  Terentia  married  SaUustfCiee- 
;  ro's  enemy,  and  afterwards  Measala  CorvinnsL 
She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  accordingtoPlinj.to 
;  her  117th  year.    PhU,  m  Cic.^  Vid.  Max.  %  c. 

13.— Oic.  ad  AUic  11,  cp.  16,  Ac. IL  The 

wife  of  MsBcenas,  with  whom  il  is  said  that 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  This  bean- 
tifoT,  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of 
Procttleios,  so  eminent  for  Ms  fraternal  tove,  as 
also  of  Licinius  Mnnena,  who  con^ired  againpt 
Angiislus ;  and  she  is  supposed  hy  some,  though 
we  think  erroneously,  to  he  the  Lacymnia  whom 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplishments,  and  for  the  passion  with 
which  she  had  inspired  his  patron.  The  extra- 
vagance and  bad  temper  of  this  fantasu'cal,  yet 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  cha- 
grin and  uneasiness  to  her  husbimcL  .  Though 
his  existence  was  embittered  by  her  folly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  bis  whole  life  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  emeitained 
for  her.  He  could  neither  live  with  nor  with- 
out her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  recon- 
ciled, almost  every  day,  and  pot  her  away  one 
inoment,  and  take  her  hack  the  next,  which  has 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  nmrried  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife. 
Terentia  vied  m  personal  charms  with  the  em- 
peress  Livia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
affections  of  Augustus.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  and  the  emneror  on  an  ezpeditjon  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  that 
Augustus  might  enjoy  her  society  withoia 
attracting  the  notice  or  animadrenoGBs  of  the 
capitel.  Mecenas  was  not  courtier  enoiq^  m 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  the  accommodation  of  the  emperor, 
as  the  senator  Galba  is  said  to  hare  shnnoeRd 
for  the  minister.  The  umbrage  BIseccfias  toek 
at  the  attentions  paid  by  his  master  to  TeRBtia, 
is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  the  chief  cause  a 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  whidi  Maecenss 
experienced  about  four  years  previofusjy  to  his 
death.  Others  have  supposed,  that  it  was  net 
the  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which 
diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discoveij  made 
by  the  emperor,  that  he  had  revealed  to  his  wift 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  oouspincr 
in  which  herbrotherMnr»nahfiid  been  engaged 

Tbrentia  Lex,  called  also  Cassia,  fnimen 
taria,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lncuttos  and  G. 
Cassius,  A.  U.  C.  680.  Rwrderad  tkat&e  sams 
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ycka  shiwM  he  gtren  ior  all  com  bought  in  th» 
provtnccfl}  to  hinder  the  exactions  of  the  quaes- 
tors.—^•Another,  by  Terentius  the  tribane,  A. 
V.  C.  391,  to  elect  fi\re  peraoos  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consols,  lest  they  should  abuse  the 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

TiuNTUjiDs,  L  a  Roman,  to  whom.Lonffi- 

nus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  ine  sublime. II. 

Maurus,  a  writer  who  flonnshed  A.  D.  340. 
'  The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  lUerU,  S^IU- 
M,  4>  metris  SbraUL  is  by  Mycillus,  Franoof. 
8iro.  1564.    Martial.  U  ep,  10, 

Tbbwitius  Pubuus,  L  This  celebrated  dra- 
matist, the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
siage,  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  the  5G0th 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  be  came  or 
was  brought  hither  is  uncertain.  He  was,  in 
early  yonth,  the  freedman  of  one  Terentius 
Lucanus  in  that  city,  whose  name  has  been  per- 
petuated only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  After 
he  had  obtamed  his  freedom,  he  became  the 
firiend  of  Laelius,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanns.  His  Anidria  was  not  acted  till  the 
3rear  587— two  years,  according  to  the  Eosebian 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  CsBctlius ;  which 
nnfortunarely  throws  some  doubi  oo  the  agree> 
able  anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
of  CBcilios,  in  order  to  read  his  comedy  to 
that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him 
with  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Andria,  when  he  was  {placed  on  the  couch,  and 
invited  to  partake  the  supper  of  the  veteran 
dramatist.  After  he  had  given  six  comedies 
to  the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Qreece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  manner  oi 
his  death,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  one  report,  he  perished  at  sea, 
while  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eiffht  come- 
dies, which  he  had  translated  ftrom  Menander ; 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  comedies, 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome. 
In  whatever  wav  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
happened  when  ne  was  at  the  early  age  oflhir- 
^-fonr,  and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
of  the  city.  Aiulria.— acted  in  687,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
first  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence. 
Ijlce  most  <^his  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
plot  It  is  compounded  of  the  Aikiri*»  and 
J'erinikiiOn  of  Menander  \  bat  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Terence  took  his  principal  plot  firom 
one  of  those  Qreek  plays,  and  the  under-plot 
from  the  other.  He  employed  both  to  f(Hrm  his 
eiiief  fable ;  and  added  the  characters,  on  which 
die  under-plot  is  foooded,  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, or  from  some  third  play  now  unknown  to 
Qs.  The  long  narrative  with  which  the  Andria, 
like  several  other  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
nnd  which  is  a  component  part  of  the  drama 
itself,  is  beantifnl  In  point  of  style,  and  does  not 
finil  to  excite  our  interest  concerning  the  charac- 
ters. This^play  has  been  imimted  in  Uie  A«»- 
^rismitf  of  Baron,  the  eelebrated  French  actor. 
The  Latin  names  are  preserved  in  the  irmiMtu 
irst,  second,  uid  fifth  acts,  have 
I  nearly  tmnslatad  from  Tervnee.   Steele's 


mtrtona,  and  the  firrt,  second,  mtd  fifth  acts,  have 
been  nearly  tmnslatad  from  Tervnee.  Steele's 
CSmsesMif  J>sirv  is  the  best  imimtion  of  the  Af»> 
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the  AindrimhM  been  the  laoat  adnured  play  of 
Terence,  iu  Rome  the  Mhimtekus  was  tj  much 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  performances,  and 
he  received  for  it  8000  sesterces,  the  grntest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  In 
the  Andria,  indeed,  there  is  much  grace  and 
delicacy,  and  some  tenderness :  but  the  JESmm- 
ckta  is  so  full  of  vivacitv  and  fire,  as  almost  lo 
redeem  its  author  from  tne  well-known  censnre 
of  Cissar,  that  there  was  no  vis  eemica  in  his 
dramas.  The  chief  part  of  the  ]E%nmekiu  is 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der ;  but  the  cnaracters  of  the  parasile  and  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  frtun  another 
play  of  Menander.  called  Kolaz,  There  was 
an  old  play,  loo,  by  Naevins,  founded  on  the 
Kolaxsont  Terence,  in  his  prologue,  denies 
having  been  indebted  to  this  performance. 
There  is  an  Italian  imitation  of  the  Bhmmekus 
in  La  TVUoiUa,  a  comedy  by  Aretine,  in  which 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Oranie 
to  PbflBdria— the  characteristic  dispositions  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followed  in  the 
copy.  There  is  more  Mriciif  in  the  Bntmekmt 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  his  perform- 
ances ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Fontaine  as  the  most  snitable  drama  for  his 
imitation.  His  ^immc^,  as  he  very  justly  re- 
marks in  lus  advertisement  prefixed,  "n'est 
qu'une  mediocre  copie  d'on  excellent  original." 
The  only  English  imitation  of  the  Bwmuius  is 
BeUamra,  or  the  Mistress^  an  unsuccessful  com- 
edy, by  Sir  Charles  Sedlev,  first  printed  in  1687. 
HeaiUinUimonmenos, — The  chief  plot  of  this 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
tiappv  efibrt  of  Terence's  imitation,  and  which, 
of  all  his  plays,  is  the  most  foreign  from  onr 
manners,  is  taken,  like  the  last-mentioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  It  derives  its  Gfeek 
appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment  in* 
flicted  on  himself  bv  a  father,  who,  having 
driven  his  son  into  banishment  by  excess  of 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  lo  the  eonn* 
try.  where  he  partakes  pnly  of  the  hardest  fare, 
and  labours  the  cround  with  his  own  handa 
The  deep  parental  distress,  however,  of  Mene* 
demus,  with  which  the  play  OTens,  forms  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  it,  as  the  son,  Clinia,  re- 
turns in  the  second  act,  and  other  incidents  of 
a  comic  east  are  then  interwoven  with  thedrama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  action 
of  this  comedy  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  in  the  most 
rigid  sense  of  the  term,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  forthm-  deficiencies  by 
the  introduction  of  many  beantiftd  moral  max- 
ims :  and  by  that  purity  of  stvle,  which  distin* 
guishes  all  his  productions,  but  which  shines, 
perhaps,  most  brightly  in  the  BBaut&ntimerU' 
menas.  That  part  of  the  plot  of  this  oomec^, 
where  Olitopbo's  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Clinia's  mistress,  into  the  house  of  both  the  old 
men,  has  given  rise  to  Chapman's  eooMdy,  AU 
FMn^  which  was  first  printed  in  1G06, 4to.  and 
was  a  fhvonrite  production  in  its  day.  AddfkL  , 
—The  principal  subject  of  this  drama  is  nsaallr 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander^ 
Aiibpkgii  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  nnde 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled 
AMphait  so  that  perhaps  the  eleniit  Lntaa 
nqnrnir  l»w  b«n  as  aiMh  inMtedl^ilM 
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■Bonuogue.     we  are  miorinea, 
tibe  pnMQpM,  Una  the  purt<.of  ti 
wliicn  the  musk  girt  is  carried 
pander,  has  been  lalren  from  the 
cmte  of  Diohilos.    That  comedi 


t  «■  to  Ae  mpiii]  ■'gpmformiee,  tor  the 
dalkaejr  oC  its  chaiacters  and  the  cham»  of 
iii  dialogue.    We  are  informed,  however,  in 
'the  drama  in 
off  from  the 

I  of  Diphilos.  That  comedy,  though  the 
▼enrion  is  now  lost,  had  been  transUUed  hy  Plan- 
toil  ander  the  title  of  CtwimorienUt.  He  had 
left  ont  tCe  incidenui,  however,  eoncerning  the 
mimic  girl,  and  Terence  availed  himself  of  this 
ottimion  to  interweave  them  with  the  principal 
^  of  his  delightful  drama.  The  Adelpki 
m  also  the  oricrin  of  Shadwell's  comedy,  the 
Sftan  t/  AUatia.  Spence,  in  his  Amcdoies, 
aays^on  the  amhority  of  Dennis  the  critic,  that 
the  story  on  which  the  Squirt  €f  AUatia  was 
boik,  was  a  true  fact  That  the  whole  plot  13 
fimnded  on  (act,  we  think  very  improbable,  as  ii 
coincides  most  closely  with  that  of  the  AdOphi. 
In  Cumberland's  CkoUric  Man,  the  chief  char- 
acteia,  though  he  seems  to  deny  k  in  his  dedi- 
catory eoistie  to  Detraction,  nave  also  been 
traced  alter  those  of  the  AddpH,  Ueovra.— 
Bereral  of  Terence's  plays  can  hardlv  be  ac- 
eounted  comedies,  if  by  that  term  be  understood, 
dramas  which  excite  langhter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  fenre  serieux,  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  cimedie  larm&yanie. 
The  events  of  human  life  for  the  most  part,  are 
neither  deeply  distressing  nor  ridiculous ;  and, 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  such  incidents. 
the  action  must  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  though  below  tragicpathos, 
are  not  calculated  10  excite  merriment.  Diderot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  £feeyf»,  or  Moth> 
•r-in-law,  should  be  classed  among  the  serious ' 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
dares,  or  ndicnlons  parasite,  or  extravagant 
braggart  captain ;  bat  contains  a  beautiful  and 
del^fntful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  **  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  Phormio^Mke  the  last-mentioned 
play,  was  taken  from  the  Qreekof  Apollodorus, 
who  called  it  Bpidicazom£nos.  Terence  named 
it  PkormiOf  from  a  parasite  whose  contrivances 
form  the  groundwork  ef  the  comedy,  aud  who 
connects  its  double  ploL  It  is  curious  that  this 
play,  which  Dunatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
sions almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
given  rise  to  )he  most  fanciful  of  all  Moliere's 
productions.  Lis  FowrberiBs  dff  ^^apin^  a  cele- 
brated, though  at^  first  an  unsuccessful  play, 
Irbere,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has 
burlesqued  rather  thsn  added  dignity  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  original  from  which  be  borrowed. 
From  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
been  ibrmed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  iVom  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
knew  they  had  already  pleased.  He  has  given 
proofii,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  in 
the  additions  and  alterations  made  on  th'>se  bor- 
rowed subiects;  and,  had  he  lived  au  a^  later, 
when  all  the  arts  were  in  full  glory  at  Rome, 
and  the  empire  at  its  height  of  power  and 
fplendonr,  he  would  have  found  domestic  sub- 
jects sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  interest 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  account- 
edit  a  greater  merit— "  Grecastransferre  quam 
pvoprias  seribere."  Terence  wns  a  more  rigid 
hia  Aoman  ptedaeeooiuof  (he 


naiiieaoftiawaadptooe^  Bat 
perhaps  too  rigidly  observed  die  aniSaaofiime 
and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  wkk  a  siagk 
exception,  has  that  of  plot  been  adhered  to. 
The  simplicity  and  exact  unity  of  laMe  in  the 
Greek  comedies  would  have  beea  iBsapid  to  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  gename 
beauties  of  the  drama.^  Such  plays  are  of  too 
thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gios 
and  lumpish  taste  of  a  Ronmn  audience.  The 
Latin  poets,  therefote,  bethought  theonelves  of 
combinina  two  stories  into  one.  and  this  june- 
tion,  which  we  call  the  doMe  plot,  by  aflbrding 
the  opportuni^  of  more  incidems,  and  a  grearer 
variety  of  action,  beat  eoatribaCed  to  the  grati- 
fication of  those  whom  tb^  bad  to  plesse. 
But  of  all  the  Latin  comedmna,  Toience  ap- 
pears to  have  practised  this  art  the  most  assid- 
uously. Next  to  the  management  of  the  plot, 
the  characters  and  manners  represented  aie  the 
most  importmt  points  in  a  eomedy ;  and  in 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  stMrpassii^  all  their  comic  poets.  The  style 
of  wit  and  humour  must  of  course  corre^pcnd 
with  that  of  the  chaiactefs  and  manners.  Ae^ 
cordingly  the  plaj^  of  Terence  are  not  miKh 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotioiis,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  comic  ioiot. 
Amon^  all  the  Latin  writersj  from  Ennius  to 
Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  sin^ple,  so 
full  of  gralce  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nodiing  thai 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Terence 
for  elegance  of  dialogue— presenting  a  een- 
stant  fiowof  easy,  gemeel,  unaflfected  discourse, 
which  never  sdbsules  inta  Ttdgariiy  or  gross- 
ness,  and  never  rises  hi^er  than  tbe  ordmary 
level  of  polite  conversation.  Alter  having  con- 
sidered the  plays  of  PHmtus  and  of  Terence^ 
one  is  naturally  led  to  institute  a  GMBparison 
between  these  two  celebrated  dramatists.  The 
improvement  of  the  times  brought  the  wdtIb  of 
Terence  to  perfectioo  and  maturity  as  ouch 
as  his  own  genius.  It  is  evident  that  be  was 
chiefly  desirous  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were  possessed 
of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  the  bounds 
of  correct  taste ;  while  the  sole  object  of  PlaniiB, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merri- 
ment of  an  audience  of  little  refinement.  T( 
then,  we  merely  consider  the  inlrinsic  merit  <^ 
their  productions,  without  reference  to  the  dr- 
cnmstances  or  situation  of  the  authors,  still 
Plauttts  will  be  accounted  superior  in  that  vi- 
vacity of  action,  and  variety  of  incident,  which 
raise  cnriasitv,  and  hurry  on  the  mina  to  the 
conclusion,  we  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
lineeron  erery  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence, 
of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in 
Plautns*s  fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  prop- 
erly adhere.—in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  the 
action  depend  on  each  other.  Ptautus  hss 
more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of  characters  and 
manners,  but  his  pictures  are  often  overehargvd, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly 
coloured  than  becomes  the  modesty  ofna^ore, 
Plautus's  sentences  have  a  peculiar  smartnes, 
which  conveys  the  thought  with  cleaness,  and 
strikes  the  imagmation  strongly,  so  that  the 
mind  is  excited  to  attention,  and  retains  the 
idea  with  pleasure:  bnt  they  are  often  Ibroed 
•ad  afiedcd,  and  of*  dCBcaipMi  llt|)ki  used  k 
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tbe  oonilBeree  or  ui«  werH|  wnefeaa  ereiy 
word  of  Terence  has  direct  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life  aod  tlie  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
language  of  PimaCiis  is  more  rich  and  luxu- 
riant than  thai  of  Terence,  but  is  fiir  from  be* 
ing  so  equal,  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  oAen 
stained  with  vulgarily,  and  sometimes  swells 
beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue,  while  that 
of  Terence  is  puro  hmillimus  antm.  The 
eersesof  Plautas  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them, 
muaeri  imvianeri  ;  and  Herman  declares,  that, 
It  least,  as  now  printed  omni  vHwrum  genere 
zbundaiU,  Terence  attends  more  to  elegance 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  passion — 
Plaatus  to  comic  expression.  In  fact,  the 
;reat  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have  been  to 
?xcite  laughter  amonr  the  audience,  and  in 
his  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its 
attainment  he  has  sacnficed  many  graces  and 
»eaoties  of  the  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
mmour— -one  consisting  in  words  and  action, 
he  other  in  matter.  jSiow  Terence  abounds 
:hjefly  in  the  last  species,  Piantus  in  the  first ; 
ind  ibe  pleasantries  of  the  older  dramatist, 
vhich  were  so  otten  flat,  low,  or  extravagant, 
inally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
jFhile  his  successor  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
rricie  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra- 
nalic  art.  **  In  short,"  says  Crusius,  **  Plaatus 
s  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste — the  first 
las  more  genius  and  lire,  the  latter  more  man- 
lers  and  solidity.  Plaatus  excels  in  low 
;omedy  and  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  jast 
characters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  Terence's  are 
Dore  apt  to  languish,  whilst  Plautns's  spirit 
naintams  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
ion  was  ^eaiest;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
nent.  Plaatus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
nore  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  bet- 
er  comedian  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
toet.  The  former  has  more  compass  and  va- 
iety,  the  latter  more  regularity  and  truth,  in  his 
ttaaracters.  Piantus  shone  most  on  the  stage ; 
Terence  pleases  best  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
ined taste  would  prefer  Terence;  Plautus 
li verted  both  patrician  and  plebeian."  The  best 
•ditions  of  Terence  are  thaw  of  Westerhovius, 
t  vols.  4to.  Amst.  17*26;  of  Edin.  19mo.  1758; 
f  Cambridge,  4to.  1733 ;  Hawkey's,  ISmo. 
>ablin,  1745;  and  that  of  Zeunius,  8vo.  Lips. 
774.     Cie.  ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  Z.-^Paterc.  1,  c.  17. 

-QuinHl,  10,  c.  l.—Borat,  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59. 

1.  Culeo,  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
tiaginians  and  redeemed  by  Africanns.  When 
Lfricanus  triumphed.  Culeo  followed  his  cha- 
iot  with  a  pik%s  on  nis  head.  He  was  some 
ime  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
nd  tbe  people  of  Asia,  and  had  the  meanness 
}  condemn  him  and  his  brother  Asiaticus, 

lough  both  innocent.    Liv,  30,  c.  45. III. 

L  consul  with  JEmilius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  tbe  son  of  a  butcher,' and 
ad  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of 
is  father.  He  placed  himself  totally  in  the 
ower  of  Hannioal  by  making  an  improper 
istribntion  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
efeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
*anusiufii,  with  the  remains  of  his  slaughtered 
ountrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
te  of  his  defeat  He  received  the  thanks  of 
Ik  venerable  body,  became  he  had  engaged 


the  oieaiy,  however  inmnpar^,   aad  Ml 

despaired  of  the  affiurs  or  the  rnablic.  Qa 
was  offered  the  dictatorship,  which  he  declined. 

Pfu<.— I#iv.  S2,  &c. ^IV.  Marcus,  a  friend 

of  Sejanus,  accused  before  the  senate  for  his 
intimacy  with  that  discarded  favourite.  He 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  was  acquitted. 
7\iciL  Ann,  6. 

Tebiainaua,  annual  festivals  at  Rome,  ob- 
served in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  usual  for  peas- 
ants to  assemble  near  the  principal  landnuurks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  after  they  had 
crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers,  to 
make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  They  were  or^ 
ginally  established  by  ^uma,  and  thouffh  at 
nrst  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, yet  in  process  of  time  landmarks  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  it.  Ovid.  Fkut.  2,  v. 
641.— Cic.  PhiL  la,  c.  10. 

Terpandbr,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of 
Lesbos,  675  B.C.  It  is  said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparta  by  the  melody  and  sweetness 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  atringstothe  lyre, 
which  before  his  time  had  only  four.  JBomi. 
V.  JET.  12,  c.  50.— PiMt  de  JIAfc». 

Tertia,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  who  married 
Cassius.  She  was  also  called  TYrimUa  and 
Junia.  TacU.  A.  3,  c  1^.—Suet.  in  Cos,  50.— 
Cic.  ad  B.  5  and  6,  ad  AU.  15,  ep.  11, 1. 16,  ep.  90. 

Tertulliands,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  196.-  He  was  originally  aPin 
gan,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advocate  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence,elevBt- 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numeroas  worhe 
are,  his  Apologiffor  ike  CkriUians  and  his  Pre^ 
scripUons.  The  best  edition  t>f  Tenullian  is 
that  of  Semlerus,  4  vols.  8vo.  HaL  177D;  and 
of  his  Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8va  L. 
Bat  17ia 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aiirelian.  He  was  led  in  tritrnph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him 
andThis  sod  of  the  same  name. 

Teucer,  I.  a  kingof  Phrygia,  son  of  the  Soi^ 
mander  by  Idea.  According  to  some  authors, 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  sub- 
jects the  worship  of  Cybde  and  the  dances  of 
the  Corybantes.  Tbe  country  where  he  reined 
was  from  him  called  Teuena,  and  his  snbjeels 
lYucri.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  or  Teueria.    ApoU^d,  3,  c. 

12.— Fif^.  jBn.  3,  v.  108. II.  A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesiooe,  die 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  &- 
ten's  suiters,  and  accordingly  accompanied  Hie 
Gfeeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  where  he  shnmltzed 
himself  by  his  valour  and  mtrepidit;^.  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  bis 
brother  Ajaz  unrevenged.  This  severity  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamis, and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  baHC  « 
town  which  htealM  SalaiiiH  tOtr  hia 
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to  so  ninoiB  to  raoo* 
inerthefataBd  of  8«laniii  after  luifiuliOT't  death. 
He  Imat  a  temple  to  Jupiter  m  CyproB,  on 
%kieh  a  naa  was  anaoabj  saeriilocd  till  the 
feign  of  the  Antonines.  Sone  nippoae  that 
Tencer  did  not  reiarn  to  Cypros,  hot  that,  ae- 
eonling  to  a  leas  received  opinion,  be  went  to 
settle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  aAer- 
wmrds  boilt,  and  thence  into  GaUuia.  Bo>mtr. 
-  '  "^  -  Mt^  1,  ▼.  «B.--il|MlM. 
99— .^jfiii.  44,  c  S.— 
One  of  the  serranis  of 
Pfaalaris  of  AgrigentnoL 

Tnrri,  a  queen  oflllfricnm,  B.  C.  flSl,  who 
ordered  Mirae  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  pat  to 
death.  This  nnprecedented  murder  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
#f#r. «,  c.  6.— «»».  84,  c.  a 

TBTtms.     Ft4.  Part  III. 

Tbais,  a  famous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
onesis,  and  eained  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
that  she  made  bim  boni  the  royal  palace  of 
Persnolis.  After  Alexander's  death,  she  mar* 
ried  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Bieoander  celebrsr 
ted  her  charms,  both  mental  and  perwnal.wbich 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  aod  on  this  account 
she  is  called  Mnui/nixta  hy  Properi.  3,  el.  6.— 
Oeti.  de  Art.  Am.  3,  ▼.  004,  de  Retn.  Am.  ▼. 
864.— Ftol.  in  ill«r.— Jkv.  3,  r.  9f^.^Aikm,  13, 
e.13. 

Tbalasbics,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romutus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  nvisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
awav ,  that  it  was  for  Thalaasius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
ft>r  him.  Their  union  was  attended  witn  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rome  to  make  use  of  the  word  T^olexstiu  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
the  felicity  of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  w  the  same  as  Hpnen^  as  he  was  nutde 
a  deity.  P%iU.  in  Ram.—Mcnnial.  8,  ep.  92.— 
Zia.  1,  c.  9. 

Tbales,  I.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Oreece.  bom  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
acended  from  Cadmus;  hi<(  father's  name  was 
Examius,  and  bis  mother's  Cleobnla .  Like  the 
Test  of  the  ancients,  be  travelled  In  quest  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  vast  height  and  exteot  of  a  pyra- 
mid merdy  by  its  shadow.  His  discoorenes  in 
astronomy  were  great  and  ingenious ;  he  was 
tiie  first  who  calculated  with  accuracy  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
366  dajs,  which  was  universally  adopted  bythe 
Egyptian  phflosopby.  Like  Etomer,  he  looked 
UDon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  which 
dlstinguidied  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Mileaian  philosopher,  Anaximander, 
Anazfanenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelans,  the 
MMter  «f  Soerafea.    Thalito  was  never 


ebooae  a  wife,  he  aaad  he  WM  too 


but  the  philoaopherelvdedthem  b^' 

that  he  WM  then  too  old  to  enter  the 

nial  state.    He  died  in  the  9edi  ycnr  oT  his 

aae,aboat648  years  before  the  Christjaii  cim. 

Hts  eomposiftionB  on  phUoaonhieid  aahjeem  wan 

UsbL    Btrmbi.    I,  c   7.— Aele.— IMi^.   1.— 

Cie.  dt  NmL  D.  dbc H.  A  hnk:  poet  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycnrgns.  He  pr^ared, 
by  his  rhapaodies,  the  minds  of  the  Rnaitnas  to 
receive  the  rigorous  institutioiia  of  bis  friend. 
and  inculcat«i  a  reverence  for  the  pence  of 
civil  society. 

TsALRaraiA,  or  TniLonua.  a  oneen  of  the 
Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by  800  woaaen, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexnader  in 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a 
man  whose  fiime  was  so  great,  and  eoorage  so 
uncommoir.  Ciuri.  %  c  &— Ani^.  11.— >lbiliK. 
a,c.4. 

TRALTasiA,  Oreek  festivals,  eelcbmied  by  the 
people  of  tbe  country  in  honour  of  Ceres,  lo 
whom  the  first  fruits  were  regninrly  offered. 
Sekoi.  TTkeoer.b. 
Tbamt aAs,  or  TaAMfam.  Vid.  Part  IIL 
Traboeua,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  homoor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Tbey  lasted  two  days, 
and' tbe  youngea^  of  both  sexes  cnrried  ohve 
branches,  on  which  jrere  saqiended  cnkea  and 
fruits.    Atktn.  19. 

TaAsros,  or  Tmusros,  a  ftunofus  aoothaqrcr 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  Busiris,  kin^  of  E^ypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  winch  atticied 
his  country  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jopiler. 
Upon  this  the  Qrrant  ordered  him  to  be  seised 
and  Bacrifioedtothegod,ashewasDotanalive 
of  Egypt    OwL  d§  Art  Am,  l,r.  &», 

Tbkao&nes,  an  athlete  of  Thaaos,  fiunons 
ft>r  his  strength.  His  fether^  naaae  was  Ti- 
mosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  He  was 
crowned  above  a  thousand  times  at  the  paUic 
games  of  the  Oreeka,  and  became  n  goa  after 
death.    Pa%s.  6,  c.  6  and  II.— PM. 

Thbaobb,  a  Greek  pbiloMher,  diaeiple  of 
Socrates.    Pteto.— JEUton.  F.  JET.  4,  te. 

Trsano,  I.  the  wife  of  Metnpontus,  aon  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  husband  when 
he  wished  to  repudiate  her  for  her  bnncBness. 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greater 
care,  and  some  time  afterwards  Thenno  herself 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were 
grown  up  she  encouraged  them  to  mnroer  the 
sumKxHtitions  children,  who  were  tosocoeed  lo 
their  fhther's  throne  m  preference  to  them. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  tbe 
fiuber,  displeased  with  the  eoodnci  of  Thcano^ 
repodiatea  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  ebil- 
dren  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  own. 

B^gin.fab.  186. 11.  Adaaghlerof  Ciawos. 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  marriea  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  betraved  the  Palladiuni 
tothe  Greeks,  asshe  was pnestesa  of  Mintfva. 
Bmer.  IL  6,  v.  298.— Pmu.  10,  c  97.— IXdyi 
CrH,  6,  c.  a m.  The  wife  of  the  phikso- 

?her  Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pythaaax  of 
Jrete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  ^lontinns  of 

Crotona.    IMsg.  8,  c.  49. IV.  A  priestes 

of  Athens,  daughter  of  Menon.  who  reftised  to 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  Alcibiades  when  ke 
was  acenaad  of  faavinf  muilated  all  the  tfUKs 
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■MiiM.  iiewastiiBAistyUitisrapoiled,  who 
braockt  a  itoDe  lo  Uw  enlranoe  or  Biinenra's 
ftmnirtie,  to  shut  m  her  son  when  ahe  heard  of  his 
crineB  aad  peduly  to  his  counliy.    P^lman,  8.' 

TaainoMi  L  a  fiunous  physician  of  Laodi- 
oea,  diseiple  to  Asclepiades.  He  was  founder 
of  a  seet  called  laelhodists,  heeame  he  washed 
to  iotrodoce  methods  to  facilitate  the  learning 
and  the  practice  of  physic.  He  flonrished  in 
the  Angnslan  s«e.  Plw.  99,  c  1.— Av.  10. 
— >II.  One  of  the  generals  and  ministers  of 
Anliodras  the  Great.  He  was  bom  at  Oypras. 
JSium.  V.  H.  %  c.  41. 

TBBOusnvs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
PapUagonia,  in  the  age  of  Constantias,  greatly 
ctfeemed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  called 
EMurmdfttj  the  fine  speaker,  from  hts  eloquent 
and  commanding  deliyery.  He  was  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  always  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  and  munificence.  His  school  was 
greatly  frequented.  He  wrote,  when  young, 
aome  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  Tbemistius  is  that  of  Har- 
dnin,  fol.  Paris,  1664. 

TBnosrro.     Vid.  Part  Itl. 

THfiiiBrr5cLB8, 1,  a  celebrated  general,  bom 
at  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  his  mother's  Euterpe,  or  Abrotonum,  ana- 
tiTC  of  Halicaraassus,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acama- 
nia.  The  begiuDing  of  his  youth  was  marked 
hf  Tires  so  fUlj^rant,  and  an  inclination  so  incor- 
rigible, that  bis  father  disinherited  him.  This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  ambition  of  Themistoeles,  and  the  protec-. 
tkm  which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
eourting  the  favours  of  the  populace,  and  in 
aharing  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Themistoeles 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and 
in .  this  capacity  the  fleet  was  eutruisted  to  his 
care.  Wnile  the  Laoedmmonians  under  Leo- 
Bidas  were  opposing  the  Persians  at  Thermo- 
prlflB,  the  naval  operations  of  Themistoeles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponne^ans  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
to  nria  his  maritime  power.  The  .obstinate 
wish  of  the  generals  to  command  the  Grecian 
Heet  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  had  not  Themistoeles  freely  relin- 
qiuished  his  pretensions,  and,  Xsj  nominating  his 
rival  Enrybiades  master  of  the  expedition, 
shewn  the.  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop 
when  his  country  demanded  his  assistance. 
The  Persian  ffeet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
hj  a  violent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
weeks;  but  a  decisive  bottle  had  never  been 
fought,  if  Themistoeles  had  not  usied  thieats 
and  ettreaties,  and  even  called  religion  to  his 
aid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
aeeond  his  measures.  The  Greeks,  aetnated  by 
different  views,  were  imwHling  to  make  head  vf 
aea  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 

5r  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying 
1  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  before  they  were 
dispersed,  Themistoeles  sent  intelligence  of 
Aeir  intentions  to  the  Persian  monardi.  Xer- 
xes, by  immedistdy  blocking  them  with  his 
Beet  in  the  bay  of  Sidamls,  prevented  tiwir 
aaeape:  and  while  he  wiihed  to  emsh  them  all 
id^na  ko«,  he  obUtdl  ihem  to  4iht  te  thrir 


sale^jM  wdl  as  lor  thehoMwrafthmftni. 
trv.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Um 
island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  480,  was  decisive  ]  the 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  ThemiModee 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  fonaidiade 
navy  <^  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peaoe 
of  his  country,  Themistoeles  informed  the  Asi- 
atic monarch  that  the  Greeks  had  con^ired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
HeUe^rant,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  into  Asia. 
This  met  with  equal  success ;  Xerxes  haatwcd 
away  itom,  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  en 
the  words  of  Themistoeles,  that  his  return 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  his  forces  without  a 
general,  and  his  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
country  endeared  Themistoeles  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  he  was  universally  called  the  most 
warlike  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Greeks 
who  fought  against  the  Persians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  mostdistin^ished  honours,  and 
by  his  prudent  administraUon  Athens  was  soon 
fortified  with  strong  walls,  h«r  Pireus  was  re- 
built, and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  t^ 
that  glory  the  con<|neror  of  Xerxes  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  lo  many  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decesmrs.  He  was  banished  from  the  city,  and 
after  he  had  soneht  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  m 
Thrace,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarcn  whose  fleets  he  had  defeated,  and 
whoete  father  he  had  mined.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes,  received  the  illustrious 
Athenian  with  kindness ;  and  though  he  had 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  yet  he  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
with  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Such  kindness 
ftfom  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  tx^ 
pe<^  the  most  hostile  treatment,  did  not  alter 
the  sentiments  q€  Themistoeles.  He  still  r^ 
membered  that  Athens  gave  him  birth,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in- 
juring hS  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
Of  carr]ring  on  war  against  Greece,  at  die  re- 
quest of  Artaxerxes,  obliged  him  to  destroy 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  white 
some  afilrm  that  he  poisoned  himself  othefs 
declare  that  befell  a  prey  to  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Ma|;nesia,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cruelty  to  the  saviour  of  hu  conn- 
try.  Themvttocles  died  in  the  66th  jrear  of  his 
ace,  about  449  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  aman  naturally  ooor- 
ageons,  of  a  disposition  fond  of  activitv,  ambi- 
tious of  glory  and  enterprise.  Blessed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seeined  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  possessed  of  resources  which  eouM 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even 
to  command  fortune.  Ptel.  ^  C.  iVtp.  •»  in<A 
— PMU.  l,c  1. 8,  e.6a— .0tba.  F.  B.  S,  c.  18. 
1. 9,  e.  18, 1. 18^  e.  4a^— IL  A  writtf ,  aoM^ 
wkoaatetufnmi 
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,  •  hiflloruuk  of  Smciiae,  in 
Ihe  tfe  of  Artftxerxes  BflbemoiL  He  wrote  on 
the  WWB  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  subject  ably 
nested  nfterwmrds  by  Xenophon. 

TnaocLTifiNOs,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de^ 
•eciided  from  Melampus.  His  father's  name 
was  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemaehos.  Honur. 
Od.  IS,  ▼.  995,  6M.—B9gin.  fab.  198. 

Tiia&OBiTOs,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  9B9  B.  C.  His  father's 
•ame  was  Prazacuras  or  Simichns,  and  his  mo- 
ther's, Phiiina.  He  lived  m  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphos,  whose  praises  he  suof^  and  whose 
fiiTours  be  enjoyed.  Theocritus  distioffuished 
hin»elf  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
SO  idyUia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired  for  their 
beauty,  eieganee,  and  simpliciiv.  Virgil,  in  his 
eclogues,  ha.s  imitated  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocrttus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
Ueate  and  obscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  inirodaces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  disguises  their  character  by  making 
them  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
kiBf  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrous  poem,  called 
Syrtiix,  and  placed  his  verses  in  such  order  that 
tMy  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warton^s,  9  vols. 
4to.  Oxon.  1770;  that  of  Heinsius,  8vo.  Oxon. 
1699;  that  of  Valkenaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781; 
and  that  of  Reiske,  3  vols.  4to.   Lips.  1760. 

<t»ifM.  10.  c.  l.—LaeH.  5. II.  A  Greek 

historian  or  Chios,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Lybia.    PliA, 

TmoDBCTBi,  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of 
Phaselis,  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Artstander  and 
disciple  of  Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
besides  other  works  now  lost  He  had  such  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
,When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
erowned  with  garlands  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
€)ie,  Tu$c,  1,  e.  94,  in  Oral.  61,  &c— PM.— 

TmoodaA,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Constantios. 

IL  A  daughter  of  Constantine. III.  A  wo- 
man who,  from  being  a  courtesan,  became  em- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself 

1^  her  intrigues  and  enterprises. The  name 

of  Theodora  Is  eommon  to  the  emperesses  of 
the  East  in  a  later  period. 

TsBODOBEnni,  one  of  the  Greek  ihthers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  495,  whose  wortn  have  been 
edited,  5  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1649,  and  5  vols.  Habe, 
17169  to  1774. 

THBODOBmrs,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  best  edited  by 
Reading,  fol.  CaaUab,  1790. 

TnoDOBOs,  I.  a  Syraeusan,  of  great  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  who  severely  inveighed 

aaainst  the  tyranny  of  Dionyaius. 11.  A 

philosopher,  disciple  to  A  ristippus.  He  denied 
Bie  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  from 
^rrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friend- 
mp  of  Demetrins  Phalerens  saved  him  flt>m 
the  aoeoHitioni  which  w«R  cufM  to  tfat  An- 


opagns  against  him.  Soma  aomae  l 
was  at  last  condemned  to  death  mr  his  ii  _ 
and  that  he  drank  poison.-^Ill.  A  piwoepcor 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  Antony,  whom  he  betiayed 
to  Augastus.^«-iy.  A  consul  in  the  reign  of 
HoBorius.  Claudian  wrote  a.poemqpon  him, 
in  which  he  praises  him  with  great  liberaliiy. 

V.  A  secretary  of  Valena.    He  oonsiuRd 

acainst  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded. 

vl.  A  man  who  compiled  a  history  of  Rome. 
Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  Constantios  is  extanL— — YIL 
A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopaira.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  metamorphosis,  whick  Ovid 
imitated,  as  some  suppoew.— ^-VIH.  An  aitisi 
of  Samos,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  an  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  madfrstatuea. IX.  A  Greek  writer, 

called  also  Prodrowus.  The  lime  in  which  be 
lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  of  his 
composition  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho- 
danlne  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  of 
which  was  by  Gaulminua,  8^a  Parts,  l&S. 

Theodoskjs  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor,  snr- 
named  JHngwuSf  from  the  greamesK  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  was  invested  witn  the  inotperia]  pur- 
ple by  Gratian,  and  appointed  over  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.  The  first  jeais  of 
nis  reign  were  marked  by  dil^rent  conquests 
over  the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  deleazed 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  aa 
immense  number  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes, 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.  This  giorioos 
campaign  iniimidpted  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  who 
wished  to  gain  the  Ihvours  and  the  friendship 
of  a  prince  whose  military  virtues  were  so  con- 
spicuous. Some  conspiracies  were  formed 
a^inst  the  emperor,  but  Theodosios  totally 
disregarded  them ;  and  while  he  panished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  hethoaght 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  tne 
afiection  of  his  subjects.  His  recepticm  at  Rome 
was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  triumphed  over  die 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan,  ia 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  16  yeais, 
the  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  buried  by  his 
son  Arcadias  in  the  tomb  of  Constantine. 
Theodosios  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. He  left  three  children,  Arcadius  and 
HoDoritts,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Pnlcheria. 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancient 
writers,  as  a  prince  blessed  with  every  virtue, 
and  debased  by  no  vicious  propensity.  Though 
master  of  the  world,  he  was  a  strsinger  to  that 
pride  and  arr(%ance  which  too  often  di^raoe 
the  monarch ;  he  was  afiable  in  his  behavioBr, 
benevolent,  and  compassionate ;  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant 
Men  of  merit  were  promoted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour,  and  the  emperor  was  fond  of  pa- 
tronising the  cause  of  virtue  and  leamiag. 
EUs  seal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been 
applauded  bv  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
it  was  the  wisdi  of  Theodosins  to  sappoit  the 
KVMlcd  nligioB«  is  mneh  fay  his  ' 
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neckntts,  anil  ChrsBdan  chanty,  as  bjr  his  edicts 
md  ecclesiastical  iDstitations.  His  want  of 
lemeiicj,  however,  in  one  instance,  was  too 
ipenly  betrayed,  and  when  the  people  of  Thes- 
alonica  had,  unmeaningly  perhaps,  killed  one 
»f  his  officers,  the  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
o  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  no 
ess  than  6000  persons,  without  distinction  of 
tmk,  age,  or  sex,  Were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
own  in  the  space  of  three  hours.  This  violence 
rritaled  the  ecclesiastics,  and  Theodosius  was 
:ompel]ed  hf  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
n  the  chorch,  and  puUicly  to  make  atonement 
or  an  act  of  barbarity  which  had  excluded  him 
rem  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
Qunion  of  the  faithful.  In  his  private  character 
Theodosius  was  an  example  of  soberness  and 
emperance,  his  palace  displayed  becoming 
grandeur,  but  still  with  moderation.  He  never 
ndulged  luxury  or  countenanced  superfluities. 
Je  was  fond  of  bodily  exercise,  and  never  ^ve 
limself  up  to  pleasure  and  enervating  enjoy- 
nents.  The  laws  and  regulations  which  he 
ntroduced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
nost  salutary  nature.    Socral.  5,  &c.-^Zosim. 

L  &c. — Ambros.  At(fustin,   dautUan.  &c. 

The  2d,  succeeded  nis  father  Arcadius  as  em- 
Nsror  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  though 
mly  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
governed  by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his 
ninistera  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
lisposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
rast  and  honour.  He  married  Eudoxia,  the 
laughter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
ivoman  remarkable  for  her  virtues  and  piety. 
The  territories  of  Theodosius  were  invaded  by 
he  Persians^  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
he  head  ot  a  numerous  forcQ,  and  the  two 
lostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
The  consternation  was  universal  on  both  sides ; 
without  even  alMittle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
ess  than  100,000  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the 
Suphrates.  Theodosius  raised  the  siege  of 
??isibis,  where  his  operations  failed  of  success, 
ind  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Huns  and  Van- 
ials  by  bribes  and  promises.  He  died  on  the 
S9th  of  July,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  a«e,  A.  D. 
[50^  leaving  only  one  daus^hter,  Licinia  Eu- 
loxia,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  em)>eror 
^alentinian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat* 
ention  of  Theodosius  to  public  afiairs'are  w^ll 
cnown.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
>roui;ht  to  him,  without  even  opening  them  or 
*eading  them,  till  his  sister  apprized  him  of  his 
legligence,  and  rendered  him  more  careful  and 
liiigent,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  in  which 
le  delivered  into  her  hands  Eudoxia  his  wife 
IS  a  slave  and  menial  servant.  The  laws  and 
-emulations  which  were  promulgated  under 
lim,  and  selected  from  the  most  useful  and  sal- 
itaiy  institutions  of  his  imperial  neodosian 
:ode.  Theodosius  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
he  Christian  religion,  but  he  has  been  blamed 
'or  his  partial  attachment  to  those  who  opposed 

be  orthodox    faith.    2Sosim.^-Soc.    Ac. A 

nathematician  of  Tripoli,  who  flourished  75 
B.  C.    Hfs  treatise  called   Sphaerica,  is  best 

iditedby  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxon.  1W7. A  Roman 

sreneral,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great;  he 
iied  A  D.  376. 

TBSonJVroa,  L  an  admiral  of  the  Rbodians, 
lent  by  his  countrjrmen  to  make  a  treaty  with 


the  Romans.— n.  A  native  of  GUoBr^Pi(%  « 

preceptor  and  couDseltor  of  Ptolemy,  adtisad 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Pompey.  Ha 
carried  the  head  of-  the  nnfortonate  Roman  to 
Caesar,  but  the  resentment  of  the  eonqoerorwaa 
such  that  the  mean  assassin  fled ;  and,  after  a 
wandering  and  miserable  life  in  the  cilies  of 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  pot  to  death  by  Brutoa. 
PluU.  in  BruL  <p  Pomp.^-^^UL  A  governor  of 
Bactriana  in  the  age  of  Antiochus.  who  revolted 
and  made  himself  king,  B.  C.  960. 

Trsoonis,  a  Greek  poet  of  Mqnra,  who 
flourished  about  549  years  before  Christ.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  sei^ 
tences  are  now  extant,  quoted  l^  Plato  and 
other  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  hmnaa 
life.  The  morals  of  the  poet  have  been  cen- 
sured as  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  besi 
edition  of  Theognis  is  that  of  Blackwall,  19taio, 

London.  1706. There  was  also  a  tragic  poet 

of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  so 
lifeless  and  inanimated,  that  they  procured  him 
the  name  of  Chion  or  snow. 

Theomnestus,  I.  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  public  aflliirs  at  Athens.  Strmi, 

14. II.  An  Athenian  philosoj^er.  among  the 

followers  of  Plato's  doctrines.  He  nad  Brutus, 
Caesar's  murderer,  among  his  pupils^ 

Theophanbs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey. 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
AAer  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  advised  Pom- 
pey to  retire  to  the  coun  of  Egypt   ^Cie.  pro 

Arch.  ^  PaUrc.^PhU.  in  Cic.  4'  Pomp. 

II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Theophanes,  wss 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti* 
macy  of  Tiberius.— The  only  edition  of  The- 
ophanes, the  Byzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

Tbeopbrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  Lesbos. 
son  of  a  fuller.  He  studied  under  Plato,  ana 
afterwards  under  Aristotle,  whose  fHendship 
be  gained,  and  whose  warmest  commendations 
he  deserved.  His  original  name  was  T^rtosNtf, 
but  this  the  philosopher  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Euphrastus,  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  7^- 
opkraOus.  which  he  deemed  still  more  expres- 
sive of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  or  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  philo- 
sopher's friends  fVom  the  city,  Theophrastus 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum^  and  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  m  a  short 
time  the  number  of  his  auditors'  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrjrmen 
courted  his  applause,  but  kings  and  princes 
were  desirous  of  his  friendship ;  and  Cassan- 
der  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful. of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  regarded  him  with 
more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastus  com- 
posed many  books,  and  Piogenes  has  enume- 
rated the  titles  of  above  900  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  copiousness. 
About  90  of  these  are  extant,  among  which  are 
his  history  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  signs  of  fair  weather,  &c. 
and  bis  Characters,  an  excellent  moral  treatise, 
which  was  begun  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age. 
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wbick  tlie  d/ing  pfciloeopher  intrusted  to  him. 
Thm  best  edtfkai  of  Theoplinisuis  is  that  of 
TlnmiiM^lnl  f  Bit  Iffn,  and  of  his  Chacao- 
tan»  thai  of  Needhain,  8vo.  Cantab.  1719,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8to.  Cohorg.  1763.  Cic.  Tutc 
X  e.  Sa  in  Mf^  c.  SI.  in-OnO.  19,  &c— Slra3. 
ik— /Nef.mt^tld.— .AtuMi.  F.  fl:9,c.8,LH 
c90^  lIC  c.  19.— Qmsh^O.  10,  c  h—PUU.  U- 

,  of  the  family 
his  fioher  Ni- 


.La  ^  ^ 
of  the  ProcUdM,  who  socceeded 
cander,and  dislingaished  himself  by  the  many 
new  regolations  he  introdaced.  He  created  the 
fi|)JhorL«Hi  died  after  a  iuog  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C.  W.  While  he  sat  on  the  throne  the 
ppartans  made  war  against  Mesiienia.    PUiL 

mi^-^Pmu,  3,  c.  7. II.  A  ftmoos  Greek 

historian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who 
ioarished  B.  C.  354.  All  his  compositions  are 
loat,  except  a  few  fragments  qnoted  bv  ancient 
writers.  He  is  compared  to  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  as  an  historian,  yet  he  is  severely 
eensored  for  his  satirical  remarks  and  illiberal 
refleotions.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  which  his 
master  was  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
le  warded  for  oomposing  the  best  ftineral  oration 
IB  hcmodr  of  Mansoliis.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistratos.  Dumfs.  Bal.  1.— PZtU.  in 
l^,^C,  N€p,  T—PiMM.  6,  c.  18.— Quifi^a.  10, 
e.  1.— IIL  An  Alheoian,  who  attempted  to 
detiver  his  ooontijrmen  from  the  tyranny  of 

0emetrias.    Pe<y«».  5. IV.  A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Menander.  He  wrote  34  plays, 
all  lo8t.-*-^V.  A  son  of  DemaratoSj  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Fmt.  6,  c  10. VI.  An  orator  and  historian 

of  Cnidos.  venr  intimate  with  X  Caesar.  Strab, 

H. VII.  A  Spartan  general,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra. YUl  A  philosopher  of 

Charooma,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip. 

TnaoPHTLACTDs,  SuiocATTA,  I.  s  Byzantine 
historian,  whose  works  were  edited  fol.  Paris. 
1647.-^*n.  One  of  Che  Greek  fathers,  who 
floarished  A  D.  1070.  His  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

TiuoxfiNA.  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
thvew  herself  into  the  sea  when  nnable  to  es- 
cape flrom  the  soldiers  of  King  Philip,  who  par- 
aned  her.    JUv,  40,  c.  4. 

TsBOZKWA.  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  goos  in  every  city  of  Greece,  bat  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqneror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  vest  beaatifall^r  ornamented.— The 
pioacari  established  a  fesuval  of  the  same  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  had  visited  them  at 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

TmesAMiNEs,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agncn.  He  was  one  of  the, 30 
tyrants  of  Athen.s  bat  he  had  no  share  in  the 
eroeltiesand  oppressions  which  disgraced  their 
administration.  He  was  accused  by  Critias, 
mie  of  his  colleagues,  becaose  he  opposed  their 
news,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock, 
(39 
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tes.  He  drank  the  poiaon  willi  great  ' 
sure,  and  poured  some  of  it  on  ihegTomid  Mh 
the  sarca&ttcal  exclamation  oi;  Tlw  is  U  tii 
keaUk  of  Critias.  This  happcMd  aboitt  401 
yean  before  the  Christian  era.  Theramenc9» 
on  account  of  the  ikkleneasof  hia  dimntion, 
has  been  called  CMAtmntf,  a  part  of  the  dress 
osed  both  by  men  and  women.  CU.  ds  OrttL 
3,  c  16.— pW.  in  Aldb.  ^,—C.  Sfp. 

Texxlov,  a  tyrant  of  Agngentnai,  who  died 
479  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  c^  Bosoiia,  and 
son  of  JEnesidamns,  and  he  married  Demareie^ 
the  daughter  of  Gelon  of  Sicily.  Hn-md^L  7.— 
Pind.  Otymp.9. 

Tbbbsandbr,  a  son  of  Polynioes  and  Azgn. 
He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trofan  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  bjr  Telephns.  before 
the  confederate  army  reached  the  enem^ni  coon- 
try.     Virg.  JS».  9,  V.  9Sl.—ApMod,  3^  c  7. 

Trcbsitbs,  the  most  deformed  of  the  Greeks 
Hewaa  fondofridi- 
.  paiticiilarlT  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  '  utjaaes.  AchilKs 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  became  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penthe* 
sOea.  Ovid,  ex  PaiU.  4,  el.  13,  v.  15.— 4^i4M. ' 
1,  c.  B.—Bmer.  B,  %  v.  21S,  Ac. 

Tbebds,  a  poem  written  by  Codms,  conlain- 
ing  an  aoconnt  of  the  life  and  actians  of  Tlie- 
seus,  and  now  lost.    Jwc.  1,  v.  9. 

Thsseds,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  i 

by  iBthra  the  daughter  of  rinheos,     

the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  antiqaity. 
He  was  educated  at  Trcezene  in  the  hoose  of 
Pittheus,  and  as  he  was  not  paUidr  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  kingof  Athens,  be 
paraed  for  the  son  of  Neptune,  w  hen  he  came 
to  vears  of  maturity,  he  was  !«it  br^is  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  givoi lo  him,  by 
which  he  might  make  himwlf  niowD  to  .figeos 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid.  JBms.  His  jour- 
ney to  Athens  was  not  across  the  sen,  as  it  was 
usual  with  rravellers,  but  Theseus  determiaed 
to  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  en- 
counfering  diAcnlties.  The  road  whidi  led 
fbom  TrcBzenc  to  Athens  was  infested  with  rdb- 
hers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered  hapassable; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easOy  removed  br  the 
courageous  son  of  iBgens.  At  Alhena,  oow- 
ever,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Bftedea  lived 
there  with  JBseus.  and  as  she  knew  that  hrr 
influence  would  fall  to  the  rnrand  if  Thesern 
was  received  in  his  ftther^iioMse,  ske  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  him  before  his  antral  was  made 
public  iEgens  was  himself  to  ^m  the  cup  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  feast,  Ml 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  of  Thesns 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  iBtbra.  He 
knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  illiistrioiis  stranger, 
who  had  cleared  Attica  from  robbers  and  pirates, 
was  the  son  of  their  monarch.  The  Pkllanti- 
des,  who  expected  to  succeed  dieir  uncle  JE^eos 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  ehiklrea, 
attempted  to  a.<Bassinate  ThMns,  bwt  Hmv  fell 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all  pot 
to  death  by  the  yocmg  prince.  The  hoD  of 
Marathon  next  engage  the  attention  of  The> 
tionr  seemed  aidnous,  but  ke 
hadledii 
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tbroo^  the  stneto  of  Athens,  he  saerifieed  it 
to  Blinenra,  or  the  god  of  Delphi  After  this, 
Theteos  Went  to  Crete,  among  the  seven  chosen 
youths  whom  the  Athenians  yearly  sent  to  be 
devonxed  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  so  dreadfal  a  tribute  en- 
gaged him  to  undertake  this  expedition.  He  was 
successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos  ,who  was  enamoured  of  nim,  and  after 
he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a  clew 
of  thready  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  ( Vid  Hfino- 
<Mfftu,)  he  sailed  from  Crete,  with  the  six  boys 
and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had  equal- 
ly redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Naxos, 
"Where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  the 
meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  safety.  The  r^oicings  which 
his  return  might  have  occasioned  at  Athens, 
wrere  interrupted  by  the  death  of  .£gens,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw  his 
sod's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  si^al  of  ill  success.  Vid.  Mgeus.  His 
aocension  on  his  father's  throne  was  univer- 
sally applauded,  B.  C.  1336.  The  Athenians 
wrere  governed  with  mildness,  and  Theseus 
made  new  regulations  and  enacted  new  laws. 
•  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was 
increased  bv  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
e^ns  worsnip  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  a  ^ourt  was  instituted  which 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus 
made  the  government  democratical,  while  he 
reserved  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.  The  fame  whicn  he  had  gained  by  h is 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted ; 
bntPirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithas,  alone  wish- 
ed to  gain  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  invaded  the  territories  of 
Attica,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him.  the  two  enemies,  struck  at  the  si^ht 
of  each  otner,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  (Vom  that  time  be^n 
the  most  sincere  and  admired  friendship,  which 
has  become  proverbial.  Theseus  was  present 
al  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most 
eager  and  courageous  of  the  Lapithae  in  the  de- 
Icnce  of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  aitendants 
against  the  Drutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs. 
When  Pirithous  hadlo6tHippodamia,he  agreed 
with  Theseus,  whoae  wife  Phspdra  Was  also 
dead,  to  carrv  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.  Tneir  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  had  ob- 
tained this  beautiful  prize,  they  cast  lots,  and 
she  became  the  property  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarcn  intruded  her  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  JEthra,  at  Aphidnae,  till  she  was  of 
Bubile  years  *,  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into 
their  hands.  Helen,  before  she  reached  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus ;  but 
this  ti^adition,  cteflrroed  by  some  ancient  my- 
thologists,  is  confuted  by  others,  who  affirm,  that 
she  was  bur  nine  vears  old  when  carried  away 
by  the  two  royal  nriends,  and  Ovid  introduces 
her  in  one  of  his  epistles,  saying,  Excep^  redii 
pat$a  Hmort  nihil.  Some  time  after,  Theseus 
assisted  bis  friend  in  procuring  a  wife,  and 
they  both  descended  into  the  infernal  regions 
to  carry  away  Proseridne.  Pluto,  apprised  of 
their  iateatidba,  stopped  then.    Plntbooswaa 


>pl«eedonhi8fhtlier^wbecfl.a9d  Tht&tmwm 
tied  to  a  huge  stone,  on  whien  he  had  set  to  isot 
himself.  Yirgil  represents  him  in  this  eternal 
state  of  punishment,  repeating  to  the  shades  ia 
Tartarus  the  words  of  £H8CUe  jutHlumnumiH, 
€t  non  tewmere  diws.  Apollodorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detain- 


The  same  assistance  was  nven  to  Pirithoas, 


and  the  two  friends  retttraed  upon  the  earth  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  Dunne  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Auiestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  innatiated  himself  into  the  fiavoor  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  ia 
preference  to  the  children  of  the  absent  mon* 
arch.  At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco» 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyrus.  After 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  b^r  the  presents  of 
Mnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  ftt>m 
Lycomedes.  The  children  of  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  bis  remains  from  Scyros.  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  tem]>le,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instimted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solem- 
nity, in  the  age  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch, 
about  1900  years  after  the  death  of  Theseus. 
The  historians  disagree  from  the  poets  in  their 
accounts  about  this  tiero.  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attemptmg  to  carry  away  the 
wife  of  Pluio,  the  two  friends  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  kinff  of  the  Molossi. — 
This  daughter,  as  they  say,  Bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  was  called  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.  Pirithoas . 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  doff,  out  Theseus  was 
•confined  in  prison,  from  whence  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  after,  by  the  assistance  of 
Hercules.  Some  authors  place  Theseus  and 
his  friend  in  the  number  or  the  Argonauts,  but 
they  were  both  detained,  either  inMhe  infernal 
regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
time  of  Jason's  expedition  to  Colchis.  Pha.  in 
vitd^-^ApeUed.  Z.^Hygin.  ftb.  14  and  TO.— 
Paus.  1.  c.  8,  Ajc—Ovid.  MsL  7,  v.  433.  », 
419.  Fkut,  3,  V.  473  and  491.  mroid^—Diod, 
1  and  4.--£jiuan,  9,  v.  619.  Bmer.  Od.  91, 
V,  993.— flfesitfi.  in  Send.  Bere.^JSlian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  h.—SUit.  Theb.  5,  ▼.  4aQ.^Prepert.  3.— 
LactatU.  ad  T%eb.  SUU^-^PhHost.  hen.  1.— 
PUu.  ^^AffoOtm.  1— WTiT.  -«»:«,▼.  617.— 
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of  Ceres^  as  law- 
giver. ID  wlMise  booour  festivmb  were  mstituied 
called  TAcf M0p4ma.  The  Tbesmophoria  were 
iasiitnted  by  Triptolemos,  or,accoFdiDg  to  some, 
by  Orphus  or  the  daughters  of  Danaas.  The 
nealest  pan  of  the  Orecian  citiea,  especially 
Atlwos,  observed  them  with  great  solemnity. 
Tbe  worshippers  were  freeboro  womeo,  whose 
ImabaDds  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  llntiraL  They  were  assisted  by  a  priest, 
called  rr(^«yj|f|M<i(,  because  he  carried  a  crown 
oo  his  bead.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maiDtained  at  tbe 
public  expense.  The  Areebom  women  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  to  intimate  their  spotless 
innocence ;  they  were  charged  to  observe  the 
•trictest  chastity  during  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore thecelebratioD,  and  during  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  ai^wus  caUus, 
They  were  also  charged  not  to  eat  pomegran- 
ates, or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads,  as 
the  whole  was  to  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
aijpis  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  without  any 
display  of  wantonness  or  levity.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
Ceres  had  been  made  to  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  was  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 
Three  days  were  reauired  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  11th  of  the  month  called  Pyanep- 
aion,  the  women  went  to  Eleusis,  carrying  booKS 
on  their  heads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
foddess  had  invented  were  contained.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month  tbe  festival  began,  'on 
the  16th  day  a  fast  was  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation. 
It  was  usual  during  the  festival  to  ofler  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  tbe  nurse  or  favourite 
maid  of  the  goddess  of  com>  or  perhaps  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were  some  sacrifices  of 
a  mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  whose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
ment Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Eleusis  assisted  at  the  Tbesmophoria.    The 

Slace  of  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  fam- 
lyof  Enmolpus.  Otnd.  Met.  10,  v.  431.  F\iU. 
4,  V.  ei9.^ApoUod,  1.  c.  4.--Vtr^.  Mn,  4,  v. 
BB.—Sopkod.  in  (Edxp.  Col— Gem.  Alex. 

TrbbmothSt£,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians,  because  they 
rook  particular  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  justice  impartialljr  administered.  They 
were  at  that  time  nine  in  number. 

Thespis,  a  Qreek  poet  of  Attica,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tra^y,  536  years 
hefore  Christ.  His  representalions  were  very 
rustic  and  imperfect  ue  went  from  town  to 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  a  tem- 
porary stage,  where  two  actors,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
the  audience  with  choral  songs,  Ac.  Solon  was 
affreat  enemy  to  his  dramatic  representations. 
Barai,  AH.  P,  Tl^—Diog. 

Thssptos.     Fid.  Part  III. 

Theutib,  or  TEorma,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  He  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas,  son  of  Ops,  attempted  to  pacify  him^  he 
struck  the  goddess  and  returned  irome.  •  Some 
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aay  thai  the  goddess  afterwards  npemredioUB 
and  showed  him  the  wound  whicb  be  bad  givca 
her  in  the  thigh,  and  that  kc  died  mvm  aAer 

pwtLs.  8,  c.  aa 

TaiMBaoN,  a  Lacedasmoniangeiiersl^ehaBeB 
to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  was  re- 
called, and  afterwardsi  reappointed.  He  died 
B.C. 391.    Du>d,VI. 

Thoas.     Vid,  Part  IIL 

THOMtaia,  called  also  Tamjris,  Tamerii, 
Thamyria^  and  Tomeris,  was  queen  of  the  Mas- 
sagets.  After  her  hnsband's  death  she  mairhed 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
head  of  tbe  fallen  monarch  to  be  cot  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  blood,  wiih 
the  insulting  words  of  uUia  U  ^ngmime  fuem 
sUisti,  Her  son  had  beea  conquered  br  Cyma 
before  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  Herod&t.  1,  c  906.— iiAutm.  L  c  a— 
7\»ta2,4el.  1,  V.  143. 

Thoru  Lex,  agrarim,  by  Sp.  ThoriiisL  the 
tribune.  It  ordained  that  no  peraoa  sboola  pav 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  puarcsaed.  n 
also  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
pastureH.    Cie.  in  Brut, 

Thrascas,  or  TnaAann,  (Fetos,)  a  stoic 
philosopher  of  Pataviom,  in  the  age  of  Nero^ 
famous  for  his  independence  and  generous  sen- 
timents ;  he  died  A.  D.  66.  Jw>.  5,  t.  36.— 
Mart,  1.  ep.  19.— TTidt  A,  15,  c  1& 

Thrasideos,  succeeded  his  fhther  Theron  as 

grant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  oonqoeicd  by 
icro,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Dwd,  11. 

Thraso.  a  favourite  of  Hieronynras,  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  Romans.    He  was 

put  to  death  \j  the  tyrant ^The  character  of 

a  captain  in  Terence. 

ThrastbClus,  a  famous  general  of  Athens. 
who  began  the  expuknon  of  the  9D  tjrrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  fViends.  His  efibrts  were  atteiMled  with 
success;  B.  C.  401,  and  the  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived for'this  patriotic  action,  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  olive  branch-,  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  and  of  die 
virtues  of  his  countrymen.  The  Athenians 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  hmnanity 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  Thrasyholos  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  lost 
power  in  the  JEgean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Afler  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this 
great  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  bad 
plundered  without  his  knowledge,  B.  G.  391. 
Diod.  14.— C.  Nep,  in  vita.—(&,  PftO.— FoL 
Mix.  4,  c.  1. 

Thrastllus.  I.  a  man  of  Attica,  so  disorder- 
ed in  his  mina  that  he  believed  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Pirseus  to  be  his  own.  He 
was  cured  by  means  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
liberally  reproached  for  depriving  him  of  that 
happy  illusion  of  mind.    .aSKan.  F.  JET.  4,  c. 

25. n.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the 

age  of  Alcibiades,  with  whom  he  oteined  a 

victory  over  the  Persians,     nmcfd.  8^ ^Ilt 

A  Greek  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, who  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  fHend* 
ship  of  Augastus  and  Tiberius.    SmeL  t»  TV. 

TmiAsf  uIcBus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
became  the  pupn  of  teentas  and 
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ThdQgli  lie  ^iras  a  public  teacher  at  Athens,  he 
suffered  for  want  of  bread,  and  at  last  hanged 
himself:    Jicv.  7,  V.  904. 

TBBiaTMEDBB,  I.  a  soQ  of  Ncstor,  king  of 
Pylos,  by  Anaxioia,  the  daughter  of  Bias.  He 
was  one  of  the  Qrecian  chiefs  during  the  Tro- 

Un  war.    Bygin.  fab.  ^.—Paus,  2,  c.  96. 

II.  A  son  of  Philomelas,  who  carried  away  a 
daughter  of  PjsisCratus,  whom  he  married. 

ThOct DiDEB,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
oom  at  Athens.  His  fathers  name  was  Olorus, 
and  among  his  ancestors  he  reckoned  the  great 
Miltiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  an 
eager  desire  to  excel  in  the  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymna.stic  amusements,  which  called  the 
attenuon  of  his  contemoofaries,  and  when  he 
liad  reached  the  years  oi  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Felopon- 
fiffiian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Arophipolis ;  but  the  quick 
anarch  of  Brasidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
•defeated  his  operations;  and  Thucydides,  un- 
^successful  in  his  expedition,  was  banished  from 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  year  of 
this  celebraied  war,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
JtMnishment  the  general  began  to  write  an  im- 
partial hisKHY  A  the  important  events  which 
Lad  happened  during  his  administration,  and 
which  still  continued  to  agitate  the  several  states 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
4Xily  to  the  91flt  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
naming part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
the  walls  of  Athensu  was  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theopompus  and  Xenophcn.    ThuOTdides 

>  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  as  possessed  of  more 
vigour,  parity,  elegance,  and  energy.  He  spared 

[  neither  time  nor  money  to  procure  authentic 
materials*,  and  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  manv  valuable 
oommunicalions,  which  c<Mitributed  to  throw 
g^reat  light  en  the  different  transactions  of  the 

I        war.    His  history  has  been  divided  into  eight 

!  books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
poiwd  to  have  been  written  by  his  daughter. 
The  character  of  this  interesting  history  is  well 
known,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  the  writer 
will  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
nan  wars  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
historian  of  Halicamassus  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but  each  has  bis  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  sjace,  and 
elegance  of  expression,  may  be  called  tbe  char- 
acterislics  of  the  former;  while  Thucydides 
stands  imequaHed  forthe  fire  of  his  descriptions, 
(he  conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  f^rong 
and  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives.  His  re- 
lations are  authentic,  as  he  hiin3elf  was  inter- 
ested in  the  events  he  mentions ;  his  impartiality 
Is  tndobitable,  as  he  nowhere  betrays  the  least 
resentment  against  his  countrymen,  and  the 
factious  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  banished 
him  from  Athens.  Many  have  blamed  the  his- 
torian for  the  injudicious  distribution  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  while,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  the 
whole  is  divided  into  summers  and  winters,  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  interrupted,  the  scene 
continually  shifted ;  and  the  reader,  unable  to 
pursue  events  to  the  end,  is  transported  from 
Persia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  tfom  the  walls  of 
Syraeote  to  the  coast  of  Coreyra.    The  ani- 


mated harangues  of  ThncydMes  have  been  taii< 
verssdly  admired  -,  he  found  a  model  in  Herodo- 
tus, but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original;  and 
succeeding  nistorians  nave  adopted  with  sue* 
cess,  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  intro- 
duces a  general  addressing  himself  to  thepas* 
sions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  history 
of  Thucydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  orator,  tran- 
scribed it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  by  heart.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  his  80th 
year,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  fol. 
Amst.  1731 ;  of  Glasgow,  ISmo.  8  vols.  1759: 
of  Hudson,  foL  Oxon.  1696;  and  the8vo.  of 
Bipont.  1788.  Cic  de  Oral.  Ajc^.—Diod.  19,— 
Dwtiys.  Hal,  de  Tfiuc.^jEluin,  V.  H.  19.  c.  50. 

-^QuItUU. IL  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  a^ 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  &c 

Thtestes,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalus,  offered  violence  to 
iBrope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus,  because 
he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argos.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  JBrope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  from  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  afWr,  the 
more  effectually  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  to  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  he  had  been  feediuj^ 
upon  the  fiesh  of  one  of  his  own  children.  This 
Atreus  took  care  to  communicate  to  him  by 
showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son^s  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  barbarous,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  the  anaent  mythologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  usual  course  not  to  be  .spectator  of  soUoody 
a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his  brother, 
and  fled  to  Ejpirus.  Some  time  after,  he  met 
his  daughter  Pelopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Bdi- 
neiTa,  and  he  offered  her  violence  without 
knowing  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  intentionally  committed 
bv  the  father,  as  he  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Atreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  bom  from  himself 
and  Pelopeia.  The  daughter,  pregnant  by  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  lime  after  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  the  child  was  preserved  by  goats; 
he  was  called  ^gysthus,  and  presented  lo  bfo 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  ftunily  of  Ati-eos. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  the  mother 
gave  her  son  JEgysthus  a  sword,  which  she  had 
taken  IVom  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  grove 
of  Minerva,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime,  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  his 
brother,  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  when  at  last  they  found  him,  he 
was  dragged  to  Ai^:os,  and  thrown  into  a  close 
prison,  ^pyslhus  was  sent  to  mnrder  Thves- 
tes,  but  the  father  recollected  tho  swotd  which 
was  raised  to  stab  him,  and  a  few  questions  con- 
vinced him  that  his  assassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  had  committed  incest 
with  her  father,  she  asked  JEgysthus  to  let  her 
examine  the  sword,  and  immediately  plunged 
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it  iii9  kflf  OVB  IWMiL  fflgjtihnt  niilind  from 
the  prison  to  Alrens,  wiihtEe  bloodv  weapon. 
Md  nardered  lum  nemr  en  altar,  as  lie  wished 
to  oflfer  thanks  to  the  gods  on  thesapposed  death 
of  Thyesies.  At  the  death  of  AtreoiLTbyestes 
was  placed  oo  hisbrothec's  throne  by  2B^;ysthas, 
from  which  he  was  soon  after  dnven  by 
Afamemnon  and  Menelaus.  He  retired  ftom 
Argos,  and  was  banished  into  the  island  of 
Cythermby  Agamemnon,  where  he  died.  Apol- 

AC'-'Ooid,  in  B.  36e.--X4MW».  1,  ▼.  544,  L  7, 
T.  ASA.—Stntc.  in  TkmU. 

THTM<vr«i.  I.  a  king  of  Athene  son  of 
OxJnthas,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseos 
who  reigned  at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
caose  he  refused  to  accept  a  challenge  sent  by 
Xantlius,  king  of  Boeotia,  and  was  sacceeded 
bjr  a  Memenian,  B.  C.  119B,  who  repaired  the 
honour  of  Athens  by  fif  htiogthe  Boeotian  king. 

Pans.  3,  c.  18. IL  A  Trojan  prince,  whose 

wife  and  son  were  pot  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  reFenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  be  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wooden  horse  within  their  city.  He  was  son  of 
Laomedon,  according  to  some.  Virg,  JSik  2, 
Y.  33.— ZHcIwi  CfH.  4,  c.  4- 

Tnfcanis,!.  (Claudius  Drusos  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
man emperor  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Claudii.  In  his 
early  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enter- 
tainiDg  the  populace  with  magnificent  shows 
and  fights  of  gladiators,  and  he  gained  some 
applause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced oyer  his  father,  though  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  Roman  armies 
was  under  Augustus,  in  the  war  against  the 
Cantabri,  and  aflerwaraX  in  the  capacity  of 
general,  be  obtained  victories  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph' Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  Tibenus 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
tired to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued  for  seren 
years  as  an  exile,  till  by  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Liria  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled. 
His  return  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorious ;  he 
had  the  comnuind  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
niyrieum.  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed to  divide  the  aovereini  power  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celebrated  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  been  adopte-i,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government-,  and  while  with  djssimnlation 
and  affected  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  he  found  time  to  try  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romans  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from^is  own  choice,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  Augustus  and  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  Roman  senate.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
quillity to  the  world ;  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  diagust  a  free  nation ;  but  be 
was  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
naster  of  his  daves,  the  general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  father  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  That 
seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  fruit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
and  Tiberius  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
EKs  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose 
iatrigaes  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his 


cradty  to  hk  wifie  JvSSau  and  his  ^ 
oppreasioo  and  murder  of  many  noble  teiuaoa^ 
rendered  himodioos  to  the  people,  and  sos- 
necied  even  by  his.  most  intimate  lavonhie& 
The  azmjes  mutinied  in  Pannooia  and  Ger- 
many, bat  the  tamnlis  were  silenced  by  the 
pructeoee  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
officers,  and  the  factious  denngogaes  were 
abandoned  to  punishment.  This  acted  as  a 
check  upon  Tiberius  in  Rome;  he  knew  ihan 
thence,  as  his  soocessors  exneriencedy  that  his 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  existence 
m  perpetnal  danger.  He  continncd,  ns  be  had 
begun,  to  nav  the  |;reatest  deference  to  the  sen- 
ate ;  idl  UbelB  against  him  he  disiegmrded,  and 
observed,  that  in  a  free  citv  the  ihoaghts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  snould  be  free.  The 
taxes  were  eradoally  lessened,  and  liiznjy  re- 
strained by  tne  sahltaiy  reguUuions,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevailing  example  and  fragalily  of  the 
emperor.  While  Rome  exhibited  a  scene  ci. 
peace  and  public  tranquillity,  the  bartxuians 
were  severally  defeated  on  the  Iwrders  d  the 
empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  hoooors  hf 
the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicus  and  h^ 
other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yet  the  triumphs  of 
Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealousy.  Tibe- 
rius dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envioiw  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
general  in  AntiocL  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
celerated by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
of  the  emperor.  Not  only  bis  relatioos  and 
friends,  J>ut  the  great  and  opaleni  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice ;  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  .single  fikmily 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  the  loss  uf  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.  He  at  last 
retired  to  the  island  of  Capree,  oo  die  coast  of 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures.  The  care  of  die  empire  was  in- 
trnsted  to  favourites,  among  whom  Sqanas  for 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  qilendoar.  Ii 
his  M>litary  retreat  the  emperor  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  a.s  invented  newpleasnres, or 
could  produce  fresh  inxuries.  He  forgot  his 
age  as  well  as  his  dignify,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  unnatural  vices  and  enor 
mous  indulgences  which  can  draw  a  Uosh, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  moot  debaoched 
and  abandoned.  While  the  empeior  was  losi 
to  himself  and  the  worid,  the  provinees  wete 
harassed  on  every  side  Irj  tne  barbariaos, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  by  those 
enemies  whom  hitherto  he  had  seen  fall  pros- 
trate at  his  feet  with  every  mark  of  snbmis- 
sive  adulatioiL  At  last,  grown  weak  asd 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  tho«|gbt  of  his 
approaching  dissolution  ;  and  as  he  well  knev 
that  Rome  could  not  exist  wiihoat  a  head, 
he  nominated  as  his  successor  Cains  Cali- 
gula. Many  might  inquire  why  a  yoath  na- 
turally so  vicious  and  abandoned  as  Caius 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  exten.sive 
empire;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  craeUteb 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  barimrities  which  might 
be  displayed  in  the  reign  of  his  snccessor,  whose 
natural  propensities  he  had  well  defined,  in  sav- 
ing of  Caligula,  thai  he  bred  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaetun  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Tiberius  died  at  Misenum,  the  l<kh  of 
^ March,  A.  D.  37,  in  the  78lK  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  S3yeaxs,6monUisand9SdB5S. 
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is  aoeiiMd  of  hATfDff  hastened  his 
endfysuflbcfttingluBL  Tliejoy  wasnniTexsal 
when  bk  dMth  was  known }  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  midet  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
to  r^ce,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which 
availed  them  in  the  snooeedinc  reigns.  The 
body  of  Tiberius  was  oonTeyed  to  Rome,  and 
bamt  with  great  solemnity.  A  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Caligola,  who  seemed  to 
for^  his  benefactor  while  heezpatiaied  on  the 
oraises  <tf  Augustas,  Germanicus,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  examined 
with  panicttlar  attention  by  historians,  and  his 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  most  perfect  and  ele- 
gant of  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When 
a  priTale  man,Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed; when  he  had  no  superior,  he  was  proud, 
arrogant,  jealous,  and  reTengeibl.  If  he  found 
his  military  operations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
genera],  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  but 
when  he  got  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
faTonriie,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If, 
as  some  observed,  he  had  lived  in  the  limes  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as 
conspicuous  as  his  great  ancestors;  but  the 
sorerei^  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
bim  vicious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though  he 
encouraged  informers  and  favoured  flattery,  he 
blushed  at  ibe  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
and  derided  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  who 
approached  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
be  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  and 
dedicated  some  part  of  his  time  to  study.  He 
wrote  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  Lucius  Caesar,  as  also  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
authors.  He  avoided  all  improper  expressions, 
and  all  foreign  words  he  totally  wished  to 
banish  fhim  the  Latin  tongue.  As  instances.of 
his  humanity,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
vncommonlv  liberal  ta  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whose  habitations  had  oeen  destroyed  'Yy 
a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  hu>- 
ofllcers  wished  him  to  increase  the  taxes,  AV), 
said  Tiberius,  ^^»od  ikepkerd  must  sksar,  ncn 
/af  his  skeep.  The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  be  was  bom,  by 
his  name,  in  imitation  of  J.  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tas, in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  but  this 
he  reftned,  saying,  WknU  viU  you  do^  conscrifi 
faihtn,  if  you  have  thirteen  Casars?  Like  the 
rest  of  tbe  emperors,  he  received  divine  hcm- 
ours  after  death,  and  even  during  his  life.  It 
has  been  wittily  obwrved  by  Seneca,  that  he 
never  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  his  life,  for 
he  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  time  he  aave  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.    Suetou.  ta  viUt,  dbc. 

— T\ieU.  Anm.  6,  Ac— Dion.  Cass, II.  A 

friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  whom  be  accompanied 
in  the  war  of  Alexandria.  Tib^us  forgot 
the  favours  he  had  received  firom  his  friend ; 
and  when  he  was  assassinated,  he  wished  all 

his  murderers  to  be  pablicly  rewarded. 

IIL  One  of  the  Gracchi.     Vtd,  Qraeekns. 

IV.  Sempronius,  a  son  of  Drusus  and  Li- 
▼ia,  the  sister  of  Germanicus,  put  to  death 

hy  Caligula. ^V.  A  son  of  Brutus,  put  to 

death  bv  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  young  noblemen  to  restore  Tar- 
qain  to  his  throne.-— VL  A  Thxadan,  made 


emperor  of  Rome  in  the  latter  ages  of  thecal 
pire. 

TmiTLLus,  Aulua  Albios,  is  the  earliest  and 
most  admired  of  the  Roman  elegiac  poet& 
His  birth  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occurred 
between  the  years  w  and  700.  It  has  oflen 
been  remarked,  that  few  of  the  great  Latin 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  were  bom  at  RomeL 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had  always  confined 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  jGuni- 
lies  within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  oraameuts. 
Tibullus,  however,  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  as 
his  birth,,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, unquestionably  took  place  in  the  capitaL 
He  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  family,  ol 
considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though 
little  known  or  n<entioned  in  the  history  of  their 
countnr.  His  father  had  been  engaged  en  the 
side  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
after  Caesar  had  finally  triumphed  over  the 
liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  authoritv,  that  Tibullus  himself  was 
present  at  Philippl  along  with  his  friend  Me&- 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  He 
retired  in  early  life  to  his  patcmal  villa  near 
Pedum,  (no«  Zagarola,)  a  town  in  the  ancient 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Praeneste.  In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortime,  but  the  ample 
patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  ot 
land  made  to  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  a^eged, 
that  he  was  ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Vol- 
pius  and  Broukbusins,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  Tibullus,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness as  if  thejr  own  fame  and  fortune  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.  The  partition  of  the 
lands  in  Italy  was  probablv  the  chief  cause  of 
his  indigence ;  but  we  think  it  not  unlikely,  that 
his  own  extravagance  may  have  contributed  to 
his  early  difficulties.  He  utters  his  complaints 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favourites 
in  terms  which  show  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  mpacity.  Nevertheless,  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thing  to  gratify  their  cupidity.  It  seems 
probable,  that  no  part  of  ihe  land,  of  which  Ti- 
DuUus  had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  or  compliment,  from  which  it  n^i^ht 
be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  reduced  to  extreme  want 
TibuUus  himself  complains  indeed  of  poverty, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Latin  poeU  is  pretty  well 
defined  oyBrookhusius,  "Fortunamediocris  cui 
nihil  deest,"  and  nearly  the  same  notion  of  it  is 
communicated  to  us  by  Tibullus  in  his  first  ele-- 
gy.  It  might  even  be  inferred  from  a  distich  in 
a  subsequent  elegy,  that  his  chief  paiemal  seat 
had  been  preserved  to  himj  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimentary  epistle,  written  long  after  the 
partition  of  the  lands,  says,  that  the  gods  had 
bestowed  aa  him  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  His  friendship  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps some  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and 
diminished  fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that 
celebrated  commander  in  various  military  ex« 
peditions.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  accom 
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MtBf  intnuted  by  the  emperor  with  u 
ordinaiy  eommtad  ta  the  But,  redttes 
bulltM  to  aecomptnr  him,  mid  to  this  i 


MeMla, 
an  eztnt- 
dttested  Ti- 
>  aecomptny  him,  mid  to  this  proposal 
oar  poet,  thomh  it  would  appear  with  some  re- 
Isetance)  at  tength  eonsented;  He  had  not. 
kowerer,  been  long  at  tea,  when  his  health  sitf- 
Ihred  to  severely,  that  he  was  obUced  to  be  put 
OB  ahoi«  at  an  island,  which  TibnUiis  names  hw 
its  poetical  appellation  of  Phaacia,  but  which 
was  then  commonly  called  Corcrra,  (now  Cor- 
fu.) He  recovered  from  this  d&ngeroos  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  lo  renew  his 
Toyafs,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelied  with 
him  thron^a  Syn>^  Cilicia,  and  Egy^  Hay- 
ing returned  to  Italy,  be  again  retired  to  his 
Ikrin  at  Pedum,  where,  though  he  occasionally 
▼isitcd  the  capital,  he  chiefly  resided  durin?  the 
remainder  or  his  life.  Tionllus  was  endued 
with  elennt  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  procured  nim  the  love,  though  they 
«ottld  not  always  secure  the  conjttancy,  of  the 
fldr.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
hnsband  or  a  more  favoured  lover ;  and  his  for- 
tnne  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  the  sood  graces  of  the  rapacious 
Nemem  While  ne  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
connexion  with  the  molt  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  Hor- 
ace. TibnUos*  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
aince  the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at 
GorcrnL  His  ezistencewas  protracted  tiQ  734, 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  that  year, 
was  deplofed  bv  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  ana  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Ti- 
ballos  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
OB  his  writings.  Those  occurrences  to  which 
he  was  exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  turn 
to  his  thon|(hts,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
langnajRe.  at  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  his  conn- 
try.  The  Roman  fair  of  the  highest  rank  had 
become  alike  licentious  and  venal;  and  the 
property  of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the  republican 
party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurpers 
among  their  rapacious  solaiery.  Unhappy  in 
love,  and  less  prosperoas  in  fortune,  than  in 
early  youth  he  had  reason  to  anticipate,  all 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  is  stamped  with 
such  reality,  that  no  reader  can  suspect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rowed firom  Greek  sourceSj  or  were  the  mere 
creations  of  fkncy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of 
contentment,  is  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
and  disappointment.  Hence  the  irritability, 
melancholy,  and  changeableness  of  his  temper. 
Such  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 
tures in  the  character,  of  Tibnllus,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatorv  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  bis  elegies.  These 
elegies  have  been  divided  by  German  writers 
into  BraHe,  Rural,  DevoiiUfud,  and  Panegyri- 
e4U,  The  compositions  evidently  most  adapted 
^the  genius  of  Tibnllus,  are  poems  not  merely 
written  in  eleinac  verse,  b«  which  answer  to 
cor  undentendlng  of  the  word  Elegy,  in  the 
■B^aet  and  sentiments.  The  tone  of  complaint 
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best  aeeotds  with  his  sobL  like  4k  ftdgltfhi- 
gale,  his  moat  moomfol  notes  are  bis  jwaeic*, 
and  melancholy  feelings  are  tlMMe  wluelk  he 
exfNresses  most  frequeotiy,  as  well  as  villi  bob 
truth  and  beaiity.  His  first  compoaitwm  w« 
to  celebrate  the  viitiies  ci  his  frioMl  Mnmals, 
but  his  more  iavoariie  amdy  was  writiBf  love 
verses  in  praise  of  his  miatreaaes  DeliB  and 
Plautta,  of  Nemesis  and  Neaera;  mad  m  these 
elegant  eflTusions  he  showed  hiniBelf  tbe  moat 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  hmi  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brmus,  he  lost  his  posses- 
sions when  the  soldiers  of  the  trinniTiraie  were 
rewarded  with  lands}  but  he  might  have  re- 
covered them  if  he  had  condescended,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  FOorbooks 
of  elegies  are  the  only  remaining  pdeces  of  his 
composition.  Thev  are  uncommonly  elegant 
and  beautifulj  and  possessed  with  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the  writer  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince  of  diegiac  poets. 
Tibnllus  was  intimate  with  the  literary  nien  of 
his  age,  and  he  for  some  time  had  a  poetical 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  &voars  of 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  written  a 
beautifbl  elegv  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  The 
poems  of  Tibullns  are  senerally  published 
with  those  of  Propertios  and  Catollns,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  that  of  Volpins,  Petavii, 
1737, 1749. 17&5 ;  that  of  Barbon,  IS  mo.  Paris, 
17S4;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8vo.  Lips.  11%. 
Ooid.  3,  Am.  a.  9,  Trist.  9L  v.  447.— Aral.  1, 
ep.  4, 1.  1,  od.  33,  V.  l.—Quimia.  10,  c.  1. 

TrclnA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  bdore  the 
a^  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  under  the  fictitknis  name 
of  Perilla,    Ovid.  TrisL  3,  ▼.  433. 

TiGELLfmrs,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Neio.  He 
was  appointM  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  eoospir- 
ators  who  had  le<igued  against  Nero,  forwhich 
ha  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triamphni  hon- 
ours. He  afterwards  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself,  68  A.  D. 
T\icU.  Hist.  1  c,  72.— Ptei— Jiw.  1. 

TioRlNEB,  1.  a  king  of  Armenia,  whomade 
himself  master  of  Assyria  and  Cappadoeia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  oTMiih- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  fktbei^4n-law, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  de- 
spised these  distant  enemies,  and  even  ordered 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cot  off  who 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  was  bold- 
ly advancing  towards  his  capitaL  His  pride, 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  ne  or- 
dered the  Roman  consul  Lucullos  to  be  bron^rbt 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with preeipitatioa 
fh»m  his  capital,  and  was  soon  aner  defeated 
near  mount  Taurus.  This  totalljr  disheartened 
him,  he  refssed  to  recelTe  Mithridates  into  his 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  His 
mean  submission  to  Pompey,  the  soccessor  of 
Luculltt?  in  A^a,  and  a  bribe  of  60,000  talents, 
insured  him  on  his  throne,  and  he  received  a 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  son  of  the  nne 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  kisg  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  he  was  pot  in  possession  cf 
Sophene,  while  the  fhther  remained  quiet  oe 
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Hm  teme  of  Armeiiw.  Tbe  son  was  afters 
wards  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  for  his  insolence 
to  Pompey.  Cicwro  Akm,-^Val.  Moan.  5,  c 
t.^PaUrc,  9,  c  S)  and  37.— .Autin.  40,  c.  1 

and  3.— Ptel.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  ftc. IL  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  tbe  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  was 

pat  to  death.  Taeit.  6,  Ann.  c.  40. III.  One 

of  tbe  royal  family  of  tbe  CappadocianSi  chosen 
by  Tiberios  to  ascend  tbe  tbrone  of  Armenia. 
TiMJU,  the  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  debaacbed  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son.  This  cbild  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  tbe  tbrone,  though  Agis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  be  legitimate.  PiuL  in  Ag. 
TiuBCs,  L  a  friend  of  Alexander,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  when  be  was  alone  surrounded 
by  the  OxydracsB.  He  was  killed  in  the  en- 
counter.   Cnrt.  9,  c.  5. II.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  9G2B.  C.  and  died 
in  tbe  96ch  year  of  his  age.  His  father's  name 
was  Andromachus.  He  was  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agatbocles.  His  general  history  of 
Sicily,  and  that  of  tbe  wars  of  Pyrrhns,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  bis  authority  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agalhocles.  •  All  his 
compositions  are  lost.    PhU.  in.  Nic^Cic.  de 

Orat.'^Diod.  b.^C.  Nep. III.  A  writer  who 

published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 
philosophers.  Diog.  in  Emp. 1  v.  A  Py- 
thagorean philo80|Mier,  bom  at  Locris.  He 
followed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
metempsychosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  bis  sj^ 
tern  of^  the  world  be  differed  ih>m  him.  ue 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ndure  and  the  soul  of 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant 
JPkUe  in  Tte.— Ptei. 

TiMAodaAs,  an  Athenian,  capitally  punished 
f&r  paying  homage  to  Darius,  according  to  the 
Persian  manner  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
'when  he  was  sent  to  Persia  as  ambaissador. 
Vol.  Max.  6,  c.  3.—Suidas. 

TiMANTna,  a  painter  of  Slcyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex<uider  the  Great. 
In  his  celebrated  painting  of  Iphigenia  going  to 
be  immolated,  he  represented  all  the  attendants 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  his  superior 
eentus,*  by  eovering  tne  fiice  of  A^iamenmon, 
left  to  the  coDoeption  of  the  imag[ination  the  deep 
sorrows  of  the  father.  He  obtained  a  prize,  for 
which  the  celebrated  Parrbastos  was  a  compet- 
itor. This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fury  which  his  disappointments  could  occa- 
^oD  when  deprired  ol  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
CHc.  tU  Orat.'-Val.  Max.  8,  c.  ll.^JBUan.  V. 
H.  9,  c  11. 

TnuacHva,  I.  a  phflosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  I^unprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.   Diag, ^11.  A  rhetorician,  who  hung 

himself  when  accused  of  licentiousness  by 
./Bschine8.»^-III.  An  officer  in  iBtolia,  who 
tnnnt  his  ships  to  prerent  the  flight  of  his  com- 
paoioDS,  and  to  msure  himself  the  victory. 

TiMASfnnim,  a  prince  of  lipara,  who  obliged 
a  number  of  pirates  to  spare  some  Romans,  who 
were  going  to  make  an  oflering  of  tbe  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  god  of  DelphL  The  Roman  senate 
lewarded  hmi  verT  nheraUy,  and  137  years 
after,  when  the  Cfarthaginians  were  dispos- 
sessed of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly 
extended  to  his  descendants  in  the  ialana. 
INaA  14^iHiil.  Ml  Com. 


Tmanus,  a  nauva  of  Claawnenss,  iriko  bagu 
to  build  Abdera.  H«  was  prevented  by  tbe 
Thraciaos,  but  honoared  as  a  hero  at  Anierm. 
OtrodU,  1,  c  168. 

1  iMocLEii,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
nes,  who  was  killed  at  Cheronca.  Que  of  Alex- 
ander's soMiers  oflered  her  violenec,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravtsher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  bo- 
licred  that  immense  treasures  were  eoncoded 
there,  Timodea  tbiew  hinkinio  it  Akxandar 
commended  her  virtue,  and  forbade  his  aoldiera 
to  hurt  the  Theban  females.    Pial.  m  Akx. 

TiM&CLES,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  thd  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  whom  be  attaclo  in  a  fragment 
of  the  "Hpwcf,  f(Mr  a  disinclination  to  peace: 
and  in  another,  tbe  i^A«f,  he  aeentes  him  of 
receiving  bribes  from  Harpalos,  the  unfaithiiil 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TiMOGRATn,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  un- 
common austeritv.-^-II.  A  Syracusan,  who 
married  Arete  when  Dion  had  been  banished 
into  Greece,  by  Dionysius.  He  commanded 
tbe  forces  of  the  tyrant 

TiMocasoN,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhedes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  as  gymnastic  priaea 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  aboui  476  years  nefore 
Christ,  distinguished  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  bis  resentment  against  Simonides  and  The- 
mistocles.  Tbe  following  epitaph  was  written 
on  his  grave : — 

MuUa  bibens,  et  muUa  varans,  maia  diniqu^ 

dicens 
MuUis,  kicjaao  Tlmoereon  Rhadins. 

TiMouwN,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyrannv,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  lo 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanes  when  he 
attempted,  against  his  representations,  to  make 
himself  absoTnte  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  bv  the  friends  of  liberty;  but  the 
mother  of  Timoleon  conceived  the  most  invete^ 
rate  aversion  for  hereon,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  fVom  her  sight.  This  proved  painftil  to 
Timoleon ;  a  settled  melancholy  dweh  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  reftised  to  accept  of  any  omeeti  in 
the  state.  When  the  Sjrracuaans,  oppressed 
with  the  tyrannjr  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo- 
leon as  a  proper  deliverer ;  but  all  appUcationa 
would  have  been  disTMiarded,  if  one  of  the 
magistrates  had  not  awakened  in  him  the  sense 
of  natural  liberty.  T\$naleonf  says  he,  if  fan 
aecfpi  fff  tM  cammimd  of  tki$  iOppUiiian^wewiU 
boUive  thai  yon  hmm  kiikd  a  tyrant  g  bntif  noi, 
out  call  fan  yowr  broiker*M  nmrdtmr. 
This  had  due  efibet,  and  Tlmdeon  sailed  for 
Svracnsc  with  ten  ships,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  men.  The  Carthaginians  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  but  Timoleon  eluded  their  vic- 


Icettn,  who  had  the  poasessioD  i 
city,  was  defeated,  and  Dionysius,  who  despaijw 
ed  of  success,  gave  himelfup  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  This  success  gained 
Timoleon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  dtka, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
postor, claimed  his  protection,  and  when  he  was 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  bv  the  total  over- 
throw of  Icetas  and  of  the  CarthaginiaDa,  he 
raaed  the  citadel  which  had  been  the  seal  of 
639 
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tvmwf.flMl  cvMisd  OB  tte  vcA  a  oombmni 
hiM.  Byraom  wu  alaost  d^MimtelDf  inhab- 
ittna,  «iid  at  tte  lolJcilaUiOB  of  TimdeQii,  a 
Corinthiaa  colony  was  Mot  to  Sidl]^!  tbe  lands 
wereeqnallxdiTntod  amons  ibe  ckiseaa,  and 
'  ihe  booaes  were  toid  for  a  thooaand  talents, 
whkli  wn  ^roprtated  to  tbense  of  the^atate, 
Mid  deposited  in  the  tnasnry.  WheaSyncnae 
traa  tkoa  deliTered  (torn  tyrann j,  the  conqueror 
extended  his  benencdence  to  the  other  states  of 
Sidly,  and  all  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced 
and  baniafaed  flnom  the  island.  A  code  of  sal- 
mary  laws  was  fhoned  for  the  Syracnsans ; 
and  the  armies  of  Carthage,  which  had  at- 
tempted afsia  to  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  ai  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
sh(»wn  every  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leoQ  was  received  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  though  a  private  man. 
miconneded  with  the  government,  he  continoea 
to  enjoy  his  former  influence  at  Syrecnse  :  his 
advice  was  coosalted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  bis  amhority  respected.  He  ridiculed  the 
accusations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
infonners  had  charged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuked  the  Syracnsans  who  were  going  to  piu 
the  accusers  lo  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  has  been  recorded  by  one 
of  his  biographers.  As  fact  was  going  to  ofler 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
sassins, sent  by  the  enemies,  approached  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the 
assassins  was  already  lifted  up,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  his  escape  from  the  camp.  The  other 
assassin,  struck  at  the  foil  of  his  companion, 
feU  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
mce  of  the  army,  ihe  conspiracy  that  had 
formed  against  his  life.  The  unknown 
assaa^n  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  time  he  had  committed 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  beloved 
fother,  whom  the  man  he  had  stabbed  had  mur- 
dered in  the  town  of  Leontini.  Inquiries  were 
made,  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timoleon  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  re- 
ceived an  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
ealled  from  him  t%MoUoni€tiim ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  oonvineing 
proofs  of  the  pabhe  r^ret,  than  ^he  institution 
of  festivals,  and  games  yearly  to  be  ^Aiserved 
on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Nep.  &  PhU,  t» 
vUA.—Poifan.  6,  c.  Z.—DioSL  16. 

TiMOMACsns,  a  painter  of  Bysanlium  in  the 
age  of  Syllk  and  Marius.  His  paintings  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajaz, 
were  purchased  for  86  talents  by  J.  Casar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rome. 
P/tf».  SB,  c.  11. 

TmoN,  I.  a  aalive  of  Athens,  called  MS«m- 
ikrm^  for  his  unconouerable  aversion  to  man- 
kind  and  all  society.  He  was  fond  of  Apensan- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whoae  character  was 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that  he  bad 
somepaitiality  for  Alcibiades,  beesuse  he  was 
5»e  day  to  be  bis  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went 
mto  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  country- 
men,  that  he  had  a  fig-tree  on  which  many  had 
«idadthair  lifowitha  halter,  and  that  as  he  was 
•10 


going  to  ent  it  dovB  to  I 
mot,  ne  adriaed  aU  socb  ac  were  mcilined  lo 
destroy  themselves,  to  haaten  and  jg;o  and  haag 
tbemaalves  in  his  garden.    Flml.  a»  AU.  ter- 

iMcioM,  M  TVak— Pmu.  6,  c   19L H  A 

Qreek  poet,  son  of  Timachusy  in  the  age  (^ 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns.    He  wrote  aeverai  dm- 


z  pieces,  all  now  loat,  and  died  in  tbe  90Uk 
year  of  his  age.    Dio^.-^AtAat,  §  and  13. 

TiMoraiiras,  a  Connthian,  brother  to  Timo- 
leon. He  aUempCed  to  make  himself  tyiani  <^ 
his  country  by  means  of  the  meroenarj  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  fought  a^ahist  the  Argives 
and  Cleomenes.  Timoleon  wished  to  ooavinoe 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  measures^  and 
when  he  foona  him  unmoved,  he  caoaed  him 
to  be  assassinated.    Plvt,6LC.Nep.im  Tim, 

TmoraaoB,  L  a  poet  and  mnsiciaA  of  MUems, 
son  of  Thersander  or  PhikpcAis.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  the  first  ume  he  exbS>iied  as 
inusician  in  the  assembly  of  the  peoole,  and 
further  applications  would  have  totally  been 
abandonea,  had  not  Eurmides  discovered  his 
abilities,  and  encouraced  nim  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession m  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  moch 
applause.  He  received  the  immense  sum  of  lOOO 
pieces  of  goki  from  the  Ephesians,  beeanse  he 
had  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  GlreaL  There 
was  a^so  another  muacian  of  Bceotia  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with  the  mu- 
sician of  Miletus.  He  was  a  |[reat  fovourite 
of  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  Ctc  dt  Ij^.  %  c 
lb.-^Pam.  3,  c  V^—Phti,  dr  mawc.  de  f^rt 
dtc.— — IL  An  Athenian  general,  sob  of  Cdooa. 
He  signalixed  himself  by  his  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  showed  thai  he  was  not  inferior 
to  his  great  fother  in  military  pnideoee.  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  vieio- 
ries  over  tbe  Thebans,  but  his  ill  success  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  disgusted  tbe  AtheaiuBs,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predeces- 
sors^ was  fined  a  large  sum  of  mooMr-  Here> 
tired  to  Chaleis,  where  he  died.  He  was  » 
disinterested,  that  he  never  approwiaAed  any  ei 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  aAer  one  or  his 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasory  of  Aihens 
with  1900  talents.  Some  of  the  ancients,  m  in- 
timate his  continual  successes,  have  ia|racsSed 
him  sleenng  by  the  aide  of  Foitme,  wbBe  the 
goddess  drove  cities  into  his  neL 
mate  with  Plsto,  at  whoae  table  be  1 
peranoe  and  moderation.  AAm.  Ml,  c.  3l^ 
Paus.  1,  c  39.~P{iil.  m  £1^.  &c— uBiin.  Y. 
JSr.  2,  c  H)  and  18,  1. 3,  c.  16.^a  J^pu        IlL 

A  Qreek  statuary.    Pans.  l,c  391 ^lY.  A 

tvrant  of  Heraclea,  who  murdered  iua  fother. 
iHod.  16. V.  A  king  of  the  S^Msi 

TiRmlTBs;  L  a  king  of  Paitbia  aAar  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Phtaates  vj  his  subiecla.  He  was 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fled  toAuguaios  ia 

Spain.    Horat.  1,  Od.  96. H.  A  man  asacfe 

king  of  Parthia  by  Tibetina  after  ibe  de«tb  ol 
Phraates,m  opposition  to  Actabanm  ndt 
iliMi.  6,  dce.-*^II!.  A  keeper  of  the  rayal  tiea- 
sures  at  Persepoln,  who  oA^red  to  aarreader  to 
Alexander  the  Qreai.  CmrU  fii,  e.  5^  dk&  ■ 
rv.  A  king  of  Armenia  in  the  Rif|»  of  Neia 

Tmo,  (Tulliua.)  a  fotedman  of  Gieero,  gieai- 
ly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  bis  teamian  ■■^ 
good  qualities.  ItisaidthaftbAte       -  -  - 
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luuid  wridBf  among  the  Romaiis.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Cicero,  and  other  treatises  now  lost. 
CU,adAU.dui, 

ThamSnes,  or  TvuM&trvBj  I.  a  son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  who 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  and  Lacedae- 
mon.  The  Heraclidse  entered  his  kingdom  in 
the  third  rear  of  his  reign,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  his  family  mto  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the 
loniaas,  near  Helice.    ApoUod.  2.  c.  l.—Paus. 

3,  c,  1, 1.  7,  c  1. II.  A  kin^  or  Thebes,  son 

of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Poljmices.  The 
furies,  who  continually  persecuted  the  house  of 
CEdipos,  permitted  him  to  live  in  tranquillity, 
but  they  tormented  his  son  and  successor  Aute- 
sion,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Doris.  Pans. 
3,  c.  5,1.9,  c.  6. 

TuARcmn,  a  Mend  of  Agathocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c.    Polyan.  5. 

Tisus,  an  ancient  philosopher  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  inrentor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic.  d£  i%v.  3,  c.  3.     Oral,  I,  c.  18. 

TinAPHBRNiss,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander 
of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  batrie  of  Cu- 
naxa  aeainst  Cyrus.  It  was  by  his  ralour  and 
intrepiiiity  that  the  king's  forces  eaiued  the 
▼ictory,  and  for  this  he  obtained  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  which  Cyrus  was  governor.  His  popularity 
did  not  long  continue,  and  the  king  onlered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  had  b^n  conquered 
by  Agesilaus,  995  B.  C.    C.  Nep. 

TrrHENioiA,  a  festival  of  SfMirta  in  which 
«Mir««,  riOirMf ,  conveyed  male  infants,  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  where 
they  sacrificed  young  pip. 

TrmuueTBs,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  395, 
ordered  to  murder  Tissaphemes  bv  Artaxerxes. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  whicn  the  slaugh- 
tered favourite  enjoyed.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Atheniane  under  Cimon.— — The  name 
was  common  to  some  of  the  superior  officers  of 
state  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  PImI, — C. 
JVm.  i»  DoL  4»  Conon. 

Trru  Lbx  ie  magitl/raWmt^  by  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  ordained  that  a 
triomvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
lic for  five  years.    The  persons  chosen  were 

Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. Another. 

4f  jrrsvMiciu,  which  required  that  the  provincial 
qoflBston,  like  the  consuls  and  prators,  should 
receive  their  provinces  by  lot 

TmliTA  Flavia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinaz,  disgraced  herself  br  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.  After  toe  murder  of  her 
hosband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat 

TrtUmm,  (Attil.)  a  noble  Roman,  put  to 
death  A.  D.  156,  by  the  senate,  for  aspiring  to 
the  purple.  He  was  the  only  one  proscribed 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Trm,  priests  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed die  flight  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  ihmi  it 
V&rrodBL,  jL.  4,  c.  15.— £^iu»».  1,  v. 608. 

Tims  Pnoooijos,  (Septimios,)  a  poet  in  the 
Angostan  age,  who  distmguished  himself  by 
his  lyvie  and  ^ngie  eomposttions,  now  lost. 
JftfM.  1,  e|i.  8,  ▼.  9. 

T^ToaNQB,  a  dispherd  of  IB^xMm^  called  an- 
0ther  ArsiAtt  on  aecoont  of  h 
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strength.  He  was  stronger  than  his  contempo- 
rary. Milo  of  Crotona,  as  he  could  lift  on  his 
shoulders  a  stone  which  the  Crotonian  moved 
but  with  difficulty.  .^Stian.  K.  ^.  12,  c  32.— 
Btrodot.  6,  c.  127. 

Titus  Vespasianits,  son  of  Vespasian  and 
Flavia  Domiiilla,  because  known  by  his  valour 
in  the  Roman  armies,  particularlv  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian 
era  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  people  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Tiberius  and 
the  debaucheries  of  a  Nero.  WhUe  in  the  house 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  extravagance  and  incontinence,  bis  attend- 
ants were  the  most  abandoned  and  dissolute, 
and  ii  seemed  that  he  wished  to  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  gratification  of  every 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  Yet 
he  became  a  model  of  virtue,  and  abandoned  his 
usual  profligacy;  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
himself  despised  by  th^  Roman  people,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  presence.  When  raised  to  the 
throne  he  thought  himself  bound  to  be  the  fii- 
ther  of  his  people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and 
the  patron  otliberty.  All  informers  were  banish- 
ed rrom  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed. A  reform  was  made  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  jears.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects 
was  the  ambition  of  Titus,  and  it  was  at  the  re- 
collection that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  ^nt- 
ed  no  favour  one  day,  that  he  exclaimed  m  the 
memorable  words  of  My  friends,  I  have  lest  a 
day  I  Two  of  the  senators  conspired  a^nst 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  their  at^ 
tempts,  he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness, 
and,  like  another  Nervajpresented  them  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  During  his  r^gn  Rome 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and 
the  empire  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  time  of  public  calamity  the  emperor's 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  conspicu- 
ous. Titus  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  father; 
he  alleviated  their  distresses  by  his  liberal  boun- 
ties; and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he 
exerted  himself  for  the  good  snd  preservatian 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  flivours  of  amagnificent prince. 
Titus  was  taken  ill,  and  as  he  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  to  his  father's  house,  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burning  fever. 
He  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  snd  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  severity  of  fate, 
which  removed  him  ftnom  the  world  when  young, 
where  he  had  been  employed  in  making  a  grate* 
fill  people  happy.  He  died  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, A. T>.  81,  m  the  41st  year  of  his  ase,  after 
a  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  ana  twenty 
days.  After  him  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  his  brother^  end  by  ordering  him  to 
be  placed,  during  his  asony,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  t)otnitian  has  also 
been  accused  of  raising  commotions,  and  of 
making  attempts  to  dethrone  his  brother;  bat 
Titus  disregarded  them,  and  forgave  the  o& 
fender.  Some  authors  hate  selected  with 
stfvarityinMi  the  cruelties  wideh Titoi mm^ 
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dsed  •^miiiBt  fb«  Jews,  Imt  though  certainly  a 
disgrace  lo  the  be]>evoleiu  features  of  his  char- 
acter, we  moat  consider  him  as  an  instrmkient 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  exerted  for  ihe 
punishment  of  a  wicked  and  infatuated  people. 
Joxpk.  B.  J.  7,  c.  16,  Acr^Suetonius.—Dw. 
Ac. 

Tmw  Tativs,  1.  a  king  of  the  Sabine^ 
Vid.  7\Uius. n.  Livius,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian.    Vid.  Livius. III.  A  son  of  Junius 

Brutus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  fiuher,  for 
conspiring  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 

TLfipdLEMUs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  obtained  Carmania  at  the  general  divisica 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    IHod.  18. 

ToLUs,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

ToNBA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos.  It 
was  usual  to  carry  Juno's  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  to  offer  cakes  before  it,  and  ailer- 
wards  to  replace  it  again  in  the  temple.  This 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, who  aitemnted  to  carry  away  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  but  were  detained  in  the 
harbour  by  an  invisible  force. 

nnurBBA.  The  plays  of  Gtuintus  Trabea,  sup- 
posed to  belong  chiefly  to  the  class  called  'I\fga^ 
ta,  are  frequently  cited  by  the  g^rammarians, 
and  are  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cicero. 
The  name  of  Trabea  was  made  ase  of  m  a  well- 
.known  deception  practised  on  Joseph  Scalieer 
by  Mureins.  Scali§[er  piqued  himself  on  his 
faculty  of  distingaishing  the  characteristic 
styles  of  ancient  writers.  In  order  to  entrap 
lum,  Muretus  showed  him  some  verses,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  received*  them  from  Ger- 
many, where  they  had  been  tran.scribed  fh>m  an 
ancient  MS.  a^ibuted  to  GL  Trabea.  Scaliger 
was  so  comjrfeiely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  Hnes  from  the  play  of 
Burvace^  by  CL  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Conunentary  on  Varro'^  Dialogues  De  He 
Rustiea^  in  order  to  illustrate  some  obscure  ex- 
pression of  his  author—"  Cluis  enim,"  says  he, 
^  tarn  aversus  a  Musis,  tamque  bumanitatis  ez- 
pers,  qui  horum  publicatione  offendatur."  Mu- 
retus, not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verses,  to  which 
he  affixed  the  name  of  Attins,  expressing,  but 
more  diffusely,  the  same  idea.  Scaliger,  m  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  them,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  Augments  from  the 
CBiumuMif,  a  tragedy  by  Attius,  and  a  plagia- 
rism from  Trabea— observing  at  the  end  of  his 
note,  "  Forta.sae  de  hoc  nimis."  Muretus  said 
nothing  for.  two  years ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own  Latin 
poems,  and.  along  with  them,  under  the  title 
AJlcta  Trabea^  both  sets  of  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scaliger  for  undoubted 
remnants  of  antiquity.  The  whole  history  of 
the  imposture  was  folly  disclosed  in  a  note :  both 
poems,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
fhigment,  attributed  by  some  to  Menander,and 
by  others  to  Philemon,  beginning— E«  ra  iaitpva 
4^11^,  K.  r.  A.  They  have  been  also  translated 
mto  Latin  by  Naagerius. 

TaAGBluis,  M.  Oalertus,  a  consul  in  the 
raga  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  dgraenoe  as 
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an  oralor,  and  for  a  majestic  and  < 
aspecL     Q^inliL—'TacU, 

TrajIsu;  I.  (M.  Ulpius  Crinitua,)  ft } 
emperor,  bom  at  Iialica  in  SraLiQ.  Neira 
adopted  aim  as  his  s(Ki,  invested  him  during  his 
lifetime  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  ^ve  him 
the  name  of  Caesar  and  of  Grrmaiiicus.  A 
little  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  at 
Trajan  to  the  vacant  throne  was  confirmed  bf 
the  unanimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
free  concurrence  of  the  armies  un  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
All  the  acUons  of  Trajan  showed  a  good  and 
benevolent  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 
the  encomiums  which  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and 
courteous  pan|^;yrist  has  oaid.  The  barbarians 
continued  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  which  they 
generally  dfisplayed  at  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor,  whose  military  abilities  they  disunst^ 
ed.  were  not  few.  Trajan,  however,  could  not 
behold  with  satisfaction  and  unconcern  the  in- 
solence of  the  Dacians,  who  claimed  from  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  cowardice  of 
Domitian  had  offered*  The  suddm  appearance 
of  the  emperor  on  the  frontiers  awed  the  bar- 
barians lo  peace,  but  Decebalus^  their  warUke 
monarch,  soon  began  hostilities  br  yiolaiing 
the  treaty.  The  emperor  entered  tne  enemy's 
country  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  npid 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  foagfai, 
in  which  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
Roman  camp  linen  was  wanted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  loe  soldiers.  Trajan  obtained  the 
victory,  and  Decebalus,  despairing  of  success 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  oecame  a  prof- 
ince  01  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  defeating  their  enemies  might  act 
cool,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  into  the 
East,  and  Parthia  threatened  with  iomediaie 
war.  Trajan  passed  through  the  sobmissiTe 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  weU-direded 
operations  made  himself  master  of  the  provinces 
of  Ass]rria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  renia  of 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  fay  ia- 
disposition,  he  stopped  at  Cilicia,  and  in  the 
town  of  Selinus,  which  afterwards  was  called 
Trajanopolis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  ex- 
pired, in  the  banning  of  August,  A.  D.  117, 
after  a  reign  of  19  years,  6  months,  and  ISdns^ 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  socoeeded 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  einpeteai 
Plotina  introduced  to  the  Roman  armies  as  ihr 
adopted  son  of  her  husband.  Trajan  was  fead 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  Tbesoaad- 
ing  titles  of  Optimus,  and  the  fiaher  of  his 
country,  were  not  miworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
prince  who  was  equal  to  the  greatest  senerah 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indicate  his  ambibty, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  to  the  just  complaiats  of 
his  subjects,  distinguished  his  palace  by  the 
inscription  of  the  public  paJaa.  ijke  other 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  an* 
concern  the  homage  of  his  friends;  bat  rose 
fVom  his  seat  and  went  cordially  to  salute  thera. 
He  reftised  the  statues  which  the  flattery  of  6- 
vouritea  wished  to  erect  to  him, and  he  ridicaled 
the  f<dlies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  oonld 
pay  adoration  to  cold  inanimate  pieces  ei 
marble.  His  public  entry  into  Rome  gaiaed 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  he  appeared  ca 
foot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemr  to  pan^ 
and  an  osrentatiomi  equipage.    Whem  m  hk 
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caunp.  he  exposed  himself  to  the  &tigrues  of 
war  like  the  meanest  soldier,  and  crossed  the 
meet  barrcQ  deserts  and  extensive  plains  on 
foot,  and  in  his  dress  and  food  displayed  all  the 
simplicity  which  once  gained  the  approbation 
of  the  Romans  in  their  countiyman  Fabricius. 

^  He  had  a  select  number  of  intimaies,  whom  he 
▼isited  with  freedom  and  openness,  and  at 
-whose  tables  he  partook  many  a  moderate  re- 
past, wiihoat  form  or  ceremony.  His  confi- 
dence, however,  in  the  good  intentions  of  others, 
was,  perhaps,  carried  to  excess.  His  favonrite 
Sara  had  once  been  accused  of  atteppts  upon 
his  life,  bm  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
and  as  he  was  that  same  day  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  supposed  coni^irator,  he  went 
thither  early.  To  try  farther  the  sincerity  of 
Sura,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shaved  by  his 

I  barber,  to  have  a  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  surgeon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
ea^  communications  between  the  cities  of  his 
proviucefl,  he  planted  many  colonies,  and  fur- 
nished Rome  with  all  the  com  and  provisions 
which  could  prevent  a  famine  in  the  time  of 
calamitv.  It  was  bv  his  directions  that  the  ai^ 
chitect  ApoUodorus  ouilt  thateelebraled  column 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  it 
stands  was  made  b^  the  labours  of  men,  and 
the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  that  a  large  hill 
144  feet  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
reigning  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians weK  stopped  bv  the  interference  of  the 
Iramane  Pliny  ^  but  he  was  unusually  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  had  barbarouslv  murdered 
SOO.OOO  of  his  subjects,  and  even  led  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  ooscure- 
ly  seen,  throi^h  a  reisn  of  contin  ued  splendour 
and  popularity,  yet  he  i^  accused  or  inconti- 
nence and  many  unnatural  indulgences.  He 
was  too  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  his 
^wish  to  be  styled  lord  has  been  censured  by 
Choee  who  admired  the  dissimulated  moderation 
and  the  modest  claims  of  an  Augustus.  Plin. 
J^aneg.  Ac-^Dio.    Ctus. — EiUt^p.—Ammian. 

— iS^iiaw.— Jbsg*.  BelL    J.— Victor. H. 

The  ftther  of  the  emperor,  who  likewise  bore 
'the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
fMUrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

TanuTTOS  Tbstas,  (C.)  a  man  banished  by 
Jnlias  Caesar  for  following  the  interests  of  Pom- 

Sy,  and  recalled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
e  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Caesar.  Tre- 
badns  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing than  for  his  integrity,  his  military  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  or  law.  He  wrote  nine 
books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
civil  law^  and  the  verses  that  he  composed 
proved  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  consequence. 
Horat,2,Sat.  1,  v.4. 

TiiE8BLLilNi78,  C  Anuius,  a  pirate  who  pro- 
elaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D.  964. 
He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Isauria  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Gkdlienus. 

TnzBKLutms  Ruptm,  a  praetor  appointed 
sovemor  of  the  children  of  King  Cotys  by  Ti- 
berius. 

Tamujua  Poluo,  a  Latin  historian  who 


wrote  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  emperoa> 
The  beginning^  of  this  history  is  lost:  part  of  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  and  the  fife  of  the  two  Gal- 
lieni,  with  the  30  tyrants,  are  the  only  fiag- 
ments  remaining.    He  flourished  A.  D.  905. 

TrebOnia  Lex,  de  provinciU^  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  698.  It  gave  Caesar 
the  chief  command  in  Gteul  for  five  years  longer 
than  was  enacted  Ysy  the  Vatinian  law,  and  in 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  from  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him. Another,  by  the 

same,  on  the  same  vear,  conferred  iheconunand 
of  theprovinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  on  Cassius 

and  Pompey  for  five  years.   Dio.  Cass.  39. 

Another,  oy  L.  Trebonius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
905,  which  confirmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people,  loo. 
3  and  5. 

TREBdMius,  Calus,  one  of  Caesar's  friends, 
made,  through  his  interest,  praetor  and  consnL 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolabella  at  Smyrna. 
Cos.  BeU.  5,  c.  17.— Oic.  in  PkU.  11,  c  2.— 
Paierc  56  and  69.— Lto.  119.— 2>u?.  47.— B^ 
r(a.l,StU.i.v.lU. 

Triarics,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had 
for  some  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
against  Milhridates,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  beaten.  He  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
Casar.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c  5. 

Taminii  Plbbs,  magistrates  at  Rome,  ew- 
ated  in  the  year  U.  C.  261,  when  the  pecnde 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators  had  retued  to 
mons  Sacer.  The  two  first  were  C.  licinias 
and  L.  Albinus,  but  their  number  was  sooa 
after  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  after  to  ten, 
which  remained  fixed:  Their  office  was  annual 
and  as  the  first  had  been  cceated  on  the  4th  of 
the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  .ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  thougk 
at  first  small,  and  granted  b^  the  patricians  to 
appease  the  momentary  seditions  ^of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  formidable,  and  the  senatom 
repented  too  late  of  having  consented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  onlv  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  but  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  lawa,  stop  &e  consultations  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  even  abolish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veto.  Their  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senatus  eonsuUa,  and  this  was  done 
by  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  state,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute ;  they  criticised  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
consul  to  prison  if  the  measures  he  pursoed 
were  hostile  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  was  their  superior,  but  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not,  like  thatof  all  other  inferior  magistrates, 
abolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  people  paid  them  so  much  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  sacred,  and 
thence  they  were  always  called  Sacrotaneti. 
To  strike  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  to  in- 
terrupt them  while  they  sf>oke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  immediate  interference  of  power. 
The  marks  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  very  conspir 
euous.  They  wore  no  particular  dress,  only  a 
beadle,  called  viat^,  marched  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  ttmt 
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•fttt,  thtir  oAoe  entiaed  them  to  the  nnk  of 
senators.  Tet  greet  as  their  power  might  ap- 
pear, they  received  a  heavy  woond  from  their 
number,  and  as  their  consultations  and  reso- 
lutions were  of  no  ei&ct  if  they  were  not  all 
unanimous,  the  senate  often  took  adTantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them  by 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  amhority 
of  the  rest  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people, 
chough  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  stens  that  led  to  more 
honourable  employments,  and  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  tribnneship, 
we  find  many  that  descend«l  among  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  by 
the  activity,  the  intrigues,  and  continual  appli- 
cations of  those  who  were  in  office,  they  became 
almost  ab8olttte  in  the  state ;  and  it  has  been 
properly  obserred,  that  they  caused  far  greater 
troubles  than  those  which  they  were  at  first 
created  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the 
dictatorship,  gave  a  ftual  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  they 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  harangue  and 
inflame  the  people  -,  ihey  could  make  no  laws ; 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal,  and  such  as 
had  been  tribunes,  were  not  permitted  to  solicit 
for  the  other  offices  of  the  state.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary ;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered  their  privi- 
leges by  means  of  Cotta  and  Pompey  the  Great 
Xhe  office  of  tribune  remained  in  ftiU  force  till 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  to  make  himself 
more  absolute,  and  his  person  sacred,  conferred 
the  power  and  office  upon  himself,  whence  he 
was  called  tribwiUHd  poUOaU  dtmaims,  EUs  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  and  official  tribune, 
such  as  were  appointed  to  the  office  were  mere- 
ly nominal,  without  power  orprivilqee.  Under 
ConMantinethe  tribuneship  was  totally  abolish- 
ed. The  tribunes  were  never  permitted  to  sleep 
out  of  the  city,  except  at  the  Feria  LaUna, 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  ofier 
sacrifices  upon  a  mountain  near  Alba.  Their 
houses  were  always  open,  and  they  received 
every  complaint,  and  were  ever  ready  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  their  constituents.  Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 

the  city. There  were  also  other  officers  who 

bore  the  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribum 
mUiktm  or  mUUartSy  who  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  legions.  They  were  empowered  to 
decide  all  quarrels  that  might  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  gave  the  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  1^ 
Romalas,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increased 
to  2ix  in  erety  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  by  the  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
divided  between  the  people  and  the  consul 
They  were  ^erally  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian families,  ana  the  former  were  called 
UUielaviij  and  the  latter  ai^udidaviif  from 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen 
by  the  consuls  were  called  RuiuU,  because  the 
Tight  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
by  Rululus ;  and  those  elected  by  the  people 
were  called  ComUiali,  because  chosen  in  the 
Comitia.  They  wore  a  golden  ring,  and  were 
in  office  no  longer  than  sue  months.  When  the 


consuls.were  elected,  it  wm  uninl  to  cfaocme  M 

tribunes  fbom  the  kmghts,  who  had  nerved  *"  -e 
years  in  the  army,  and  who  were  called  jwuioiu, 
and  ten  firom  the  people  who  had  been  m  ten 

campaigns,  who  were  called  seiUores. There 

were  also  some  officers  called  iribwmi  mQUmm 
comulari  p&tataU  elected  instead  of  ooosals^  A. 
U.C.  3ia  They  were  only  three  origiiiallj,bai 
the  number  was  afterwaras  increased  to  six, 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  people  ana  the  emen;eiicies  o€  the 
state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeiana,  and  the 
rest  of  natrician  fiunilies.  When  they  had  sub- 
sisted for  about  70  years,  not  without  some  in- 
terruption, the  ofllce  was  totally  abelisbed,  as  the 
plebeians  were  admiued  to  share  the  coosnli&hip, 
and  the  consuls  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

state  till  the  end  of  the  commonwenlth. 

The  irSmni  eokortitim  jrratorumarmm  were  in- 
trusted with  the  penon  of  the  emperor,  which 


they  guarded  and  protected.- 
ararn  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
The  richest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as 
much  monev  was  requisite  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  They  were  greatly  distingoiahed  in 
the  state,  and  tney  shared  with  the  senaiorK  and 
Roman  knights  the  privileges  of  judging.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  Augostns 
re-established  them,  and  created  900  moR,  lo 

decide  causes  of  smaller  importance. The 

tribuni  ceUrym  had  the  command  of  the  ^uard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safety  of  hs  per- 
son. They  were  100  in  number,  dMtingoished 
for  their  probity,  their  opulence,  and  tneiT  no> 

bility. The  iribvm  vdupiatmm  were  com- 

nussioned  to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nothii^ 
might  be  wanting  in  the  exhihitinnji.  Ths 
oflice  was  also  honourable. 

TnicLARU,  a  yearly  festival  ceidmied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  three  cities  in  Ionia,  to  srapease 
the  anger  of  Diana  TVidona,  whose  temple  had 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Comet lx>.  It 
was  usual  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girt,  hat  this 
barbarous  custom  was  abolisfaed  1^  EuypilnaL 
The  three  cities  were  Aroe.  Baessatis,  and 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  nad  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.    Poms.  7, 19. 

TaiuM viai  reifmUiem  umdUmenda,  were  three 
magistrates,  appointed  eonally  to  govern  the 
Roman  state  with  absolute  power.  These 
officers  gave  a  fiital  blow  to  the  expiring  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  people,  and  became 
celebrated  for  their  difierent  pursuits,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  fint 
triumvirate,  B.  C.€0,  wasinthehandaof  Julioi 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who,  at  the  ex- 
mration  of  their  office,  kindled  a  civil  war. 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
under  Augustus,  M.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  and 
through  them  the  Romans  lotally  lost  their 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at 
Rome  for  the  space  of  about  19  yeaiv. — ^There 
were  also  officers  who  were  called  irmmvirii 
capUales,  created  A.  IT.  C.  464.  Thar  took 
cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies,  ana  eveiy 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  conoemcd.  Crimh 
nals  under  sentence  of  death  were  intrusted  to 
their  care,  and  they  had  them  executed  aoooid> 
ing  to  the  commands  of  the  praators. ^Tha 
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4rHMmri  wiwOwrwi'  wtehtd  o¥«r  Che  safcQr  of 
"^^woiiie  in  die  night  time,  and  in  case  of  fire  were 
ever  recMly  to  five  orders,  and  to  take  the  most 

efieaoal  measoree  to  extinguish  it The 

' '  irittmviri  ugrmrii  had  the  care  of  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Thisf  made  a  fiur  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  citizens,  and  exercised  over  the  new 
colony  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  consols  at  Rome. The  trvtm- 

tnri  mmutaki  were  masters  of  the  mint,  and 
had  the  care  of  the  coin,  hence  their  ofke  wa^ 
generally  intimated  1>y  the  following  letters  of- 
ten seen  on  ancient  coins  and  medAls :  IIIY IR. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  L  e.  trimmviri  tmroj  argtnto, 
^rtJUmdo.ftrienth.  Some  soppoee  that  they 
were  created  only  in  the  age  of  Oicero,  as  those 
who  were  einployed  before  them  were  called 
Denariorum  jCandarum  curat^es. The  tri- 
umviri senatm  Ugendi  were  appointed  to  name 
those  that  were  most  worthy  to  be  made  sena- 
tors from  among  the  plebeians.  Thev  were  first 
choRen  in  the  age  of  Aogustos,  as  Wore  this 
privilege  belonged  to  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
devolved  npon  the  consols,  and  the  censors,  A. 

tJ.  C.  3101 The  triumviri  mtnsarU  were 

chosen  in  the  second  Panic  war,  to  take  care 
of  the  coin  and  prices  of  exchange. 

Troocs  Pompous,  was  bom  in  the  coontry 
of  the  Vocontii  in  Gaol,  now  Daiupkiti/if.  He 
derived  his  second  name  from  the  greet  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Sertorins.  His  mther,  however,  de- 
serted the  fortunes  of  the  patron  of  his  fSunily, 
and  became  a  secretary  or  JoUos  Csesar.  His 
work  consisted  of  fbr^-four  books,  and  was 
entitXed  Histaria  PkiliMnca,et  ToUus  Jkhcndi 
Origines,  ei  Terra  SUM.  It  was  called  Bis- 
taria  PkUippica,  becanse  the  greater  part  re- 
lated to  the  history  of  the  Mac^onian  emmre, 
founded  by  PhDip,  father  of  Alexander.  But, 
though  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
contrived,  in  the  form  or  episodes  or  introduc- 
tions, to  connect  with  it  tne  history  of  most 
other  nations,  Arom  the  first  kinff  of  Assyria  to 
his  own  time.  The  book  itself  has  perished, 
but  we  possess  an  abridgment  of  it  by  Justin, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonmes,  and 


epitome  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
original  Work  having  been  neglected  and  lost 
The  abbreviator  has  selected  the  fkcts  which 
he  conceived  would  prove  most  interesting,  and 
bad  passed  over  those  which  he  thought  could 
aflfbrd  neither  entertainment  nor  instruction  in 
the  wav  of  example.  He  has  unfortunately 
omitted  a  great  deal  of  topographical  informa- 
tion, which  probably  appeared  to  him  little 
amusing  or  useful,  but  which  would  have  been 
of  much  interest  in  modern  times,  on  account 
of  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  ancient 
f^eography.  Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  written  concerning  the  sources  whence 
Trogus  Pompeius  derived  the  facts  of  this  uni- 
▼ersal  history.  Its  first  six  books,  which  are 
introductory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, and  ancient  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  great  measure  compiled 
firom  Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  the  Cnidian.  TThe 
four  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
of  PhiUp.  were  translated  fhm  Theopompus  of 
Chiee^  who  wrote  a  eoniplete  history  of  that 
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der  hhs  been  so  rnoeh  motilaledin  the  cpitoma 
of  Justin,  that  the  critics  find  itatanoil  in^ot»> 
ble  to  discover  what  aothoriues  have  been  prin- 
cipally followed.  For  the  warn  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Trogos  chiefly  eonsolted  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  and  Phylarchus.  The  six  books,  from 
the  30th  to  the  96th.  which  comprehended  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Oreece,  winst 
the  Achaians  and  Bftacedonians,  and  in  Svria 
against  Antiochus,  have  been  extracted  from 
Polybius.  From  a  comparison  of  the  eftttome 
of  Justin  with  some  fragments  of  Posidonins  of 
Rhodes,  preserved  by  Atheneeus,  it  appears  that 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Tragus,  forthe 
histories  of  Mithridates,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  which  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  digression  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mastmkes  and  ooo- 
ftision.  Every  one  ij  aware  of  the  erroneous 
notions  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  in 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  he  abridges.  That 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relates  the  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  has  been  copied  from 
Diocles  the  Peparethian.  who  was  also  the 
tainted  authority  to  which  Fabius  Pictor  un- 
fortunately trusted,  and  firom  whidi  have  flow- 
ed all  the  fables  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

T^toiANi  LinM,  games  instituted  by  JEneaa, 
or  his  son  Ascanius,  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circus  of 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  best  ihmilies,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  accoutred  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Sylla  exnibited  them  in  his  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  they  were  observed  with  un- 
usual pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  fight  on 
horseback,  or  sometimes  on  foot  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  frineqnj^ 
vtniiUis,  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Virg,  JSn, 
5,  V.  GO^^Suitkm.  ii»  Cm.  amd  tn  A^gj^PhiL 
inSyU, 

Troiltts,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  ApeUod, 
3,  c.  VL—Horat,  %  ed.  9,  v.  16.— Ftrg.  JBn.  1, 
V.  474. 

Trophoniub,  a  celebrated  architect,  son  of 
Eiginus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Bosotia.  He 
buflt  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist- 
ance 01  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  davs, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  pass- 
ed, Tropnonius  and  his  brother  were  found 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pausanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth:  and  when  afterwards  the  country  was 
visitea  by  a  great  drought,  the  Bosotians  were 
directed  to  apply  to  Trophonios  for  reUef,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebadea,  where  he  save  oracles 
in  a  care.  They  discovered  this  cave  Ij 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophoniustola 
them  how  to  ease  their  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted oracles  of  Greece.  Many  ceremonies  wer» 
required,  and  the  toppUant  was  obliged  to  male 
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pai^colAr  Mer]ilee8j  to  anoiiit  h 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  th«  waters  of  c 


to  anoint  Ids  body  with 
oil,  and  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  certain  riven. 
He  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with 
m  cake  oT honey  in  his  hand,  he  was  airected  to 
descend  into  tiie  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
(torn  whence  he  retamed  backwards,  after  he 
had  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  his  reinm,  and  thence  it  became 
oroveroial  to  say  of  a  melancholv  man,  that  he 
nad  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonios.  There 
were  annually  eihibited  games  in  honour  of 
Trophooius  at  Lebadea.  Paus.  9,  c.  37,  &c.— 
CU.  T\ae.  1,  c.  47.— P^.— Wi».  34,  c.  7.— 
jBUan.  V.  H.  3,  c  45. 

Taoa,  a  son  of  Ericthonins,  king  of  Troy, 
who  married  Calirrhoe,  the  daaghier  of  the 
Schamander,  by  whom  he  had  Hus,  Assaracus, 
and  Qanymedes.  He  made  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  whonr  he  accused. of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
him,  and  the  country  itself  Troas.  Virg.  3,  G. 
V.  36.— ffwMT.  n.  90,  V.  2l9.-'ApoU0d.  3,  c.  12. 

TaTPmoDOKTTs,  a  Qreek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian of  Egypt,  in  the  6th  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  S4  books  on  the  destruction  of  Trov, 
from  which  he  excluded  the  «  in  the  first  book, 
the  0  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  &c. 

ToBfiao,  GL  £uu8,  a  Roq^an  consul,  son-tn- 
law  to  Paulns  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seemed 
Co  glory,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  Six- 
teen or  the  Tuberos,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The  first  piece  of  .silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cap,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  to  him  after  be  had  con- 
quered the  king  of  Bifaeedonia. 

TuGCA,  Platttius,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Ploiius,  order- 
ed l^  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
iEneid  ofvirgil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
Horal.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  40.    Sat.  19,  v.  84. 

TuLUA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servins  Tullius,  kine 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  first  husband  Aruns, 
nnd  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  rai<«ed  to  the  throne.  It  is 
said  that  she  or.kred  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  body  of  her  a^ed  fether.  which  had 
been  thrown,  all  mangled  and  blooey,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.    Ovid,  in 

*.  3^. 11.  Another  daughter  of  Servius 

Tullius,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  murdered  by  her  own  husband,  that  he 
might  marry  her  ambitious  sister  of  the  same 
name. 

TuLUA  Lex,  desenatu,  byM.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.  XT.  C.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li- 
hera  Ugatio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
hold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  senators 
as  had  a  libera  Ugatio  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  any  expense, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 

state. Another,  de  amhitu,  by  the  same,  the 

amc  year.    It  forbade  any  person,  two  years 

before  he  canvassed  for  an  ofiSce,  to  exhibit  a 

now  of  gladiators,  unless  that  case  had  de- 
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Tolved  npoA  him  by  wilL  Scnaton  goilty  of 
the  criroe>of  amdiims,  were  poniahed  with  the 
ofua  €t  ignis  ifUerdietio  for  ten  yean,  and  the 
penaltv  inflicted  on  the  commona  was  oioce  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  Calpnmian  law. 

Tt7LLi5LA,  or  Ti7LUA,  a  daughter  of  Cieero 
by  Terenria.  She  married  Caios  Piao,  and  af- 
terwards Furins  Craasipes,  and  lastly  P.  Cora. 
Dolabella.  With  this  last  hnabasd  she  had 
every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Dolabella  was 
turbulent,  and  consequently  the  came  of  nnieh 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  Tnllia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ  Cicero 
was  so  inconsolable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  partiality  for 
his  daughter.  According  to  a  ridicakms  story 
which  some  of  the  modems  report,  in  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3d,  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Appian  road,  with  the  superscription  of 
miioUe  JUia  mea.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
found  in  it,  which  was  reducra  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  homing, 
which  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  air 
gained  admission  there,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lighted  above  1500  yean. 
Cic.^Plut.  in  Cic. 

TiTLLUs,  I.  ( Hostilius,)  the  third  king  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Nnma.  He  was  of  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalized  hion- 
self  by  his  expedition  against  the  people  of  Alba, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  de- 
stroyed after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighboorinc  stales 
with  success,  and  enforced  reverence  for  ma- 
jesty among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his 
family  about  640 years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  &  years.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts  he  was  murdered  bv 
Ancus  Martins.  Flor.  1 ,  c.  3. — Ditntfs.  BeL  1, 
c.  l.—  Vxrg.  Mn.  6,  v.  814.-1^.  1,  c  381— 

Phd. II.  Lucius  Volcatius,  stood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Propertins,  of  a  patron  and  friend,  as 
Messala  to  Tibullnsand  Ovid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatias  TuUns  who  was  con- 
sal  in  the  vear  687,  and  who  is  mentioned  li^ 
Cicero,  in  his  orations  against  Catiline,  and  h» 
letters  to  Atticus.  At  the  commencemenl  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  elder  Tullus  e^iooaed  the 
cause  of  Julius  Csesar.  His  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  san»e  party;  and 
having  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
adopted  son,  he  became  consul  alon^with  Ao- 
gustus  in  790,  the  year  preceding  the  consnlship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Actiom.*  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  yarions  for- 
eign expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  He  possessed, 
however,  a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  sarroonded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  c^  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  Ostia,  at  which  be 
occa.sionally  resided,  in  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  If  we  may  believe  a  flattering  pnei. 
he  had  never  vielded,  even  in  youth,  to  the 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  whole 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  coimtry.  Tnll-j^ 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  Mfis 
cenas,  whom  he  had  long  rivalled  as  a  patr^a 
of  literature,  and^fter  his  death,  almost  sop- 
plied  his  place.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  a^ 
the  friend  of  Properttus,  who  has  addressed  tn 
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luin  maoy  of  lits  elegies,  ezpreaung  deroted 
anacbment,  and  coDfiding  to  him  the  story  of 
his  uofortunate  loves. 

TuBMua^  a  king  of  the  Rntnli,  son  of  Danniis 
andVenilia.  He  made  war  against  iBneas,  and 
attempted  to  drive  him  away  from  Italy,  that 
he  might  not  marry  the  daughter  of  Latinns, 
who  had  been  previoosljr  engaged  to  him.  His 
efforts  were  attended  with  no  success,  though 
supported  with  great  courage  and  a  numerous 
army.  He  was  conquered,  and  at  last  killed  in 
a  single  combat  by  iEneas.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  strength.  Virg.  JBn, 
7,  V.  66,  SLC—TUyuU,  3,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Grid. 
J?\ui.  4,  V.  879.    iU».  14,  v.  451. 

TuRULLios,  one  of  Ccesar's  murderers. 

Tutu,  a  vestal  virgin,  accused  of  inconti-' 
Aence.  She  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carrying  water  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta  in  a  sieve^  after  a  solemn  invocation  to 
theguddess.    Lw.  20. 

Trcmus,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Boeo- 
ua,  who  made  Hector's  shield,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid.  f\at. 
3,  V.  883.— 5«ra*.  9.— fliwwr.  JB.  7,  v.  230. 

Ttdbus.     Vid,  Part  III. 

Ttrannion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  in- 
timate with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was 
Theophrastos,  and  he  received  that  of  Tyran* 
nitti  from  his  austerity  to  his  pupils.  He  was 
taken  by  Lucuilus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Murcna.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  Cicero,  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  collected 
a  library  of  about  30,000  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  ininistry  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Aristotle's  works. 11.  There 

ixras  also  one  of  bis  disciples  called  Diocles,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  priuoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  D3rmes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favourites,  and  afterwards  by 
Terentia,  who  gave  him  hjs  liberty.  He  wrote 
68  difierent  volumes,  in  one  of  which  he  proved 


themselves  were  not  exempted  from  aervise. 
This  can  intimate  how  apprehensive  the  Bo- 
mans  were  of  the  Oauls,  by  whom  their  city  had 
once  been  taken. 

Valens,  I.  (Flavins,)  a  son  of  Gratiao.  bom 
in  Pannonia.  His  brother  Yalentinian  took  him 
as  his  colleagae  on  the  throne,  and  appointed 
him  over  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  bold  measures,  and  the  threats  of  the 
rebel  Procopius,  frightened  the  new  emperor : 
and,  if  his  friends  had  not  intervened,  he  would 
have  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensioiiato  the 
empire,  whicn  his  brother  had  intrusted  to  his 
care.  By  permitting  some  of  the  Gk>ths  to  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  Valens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  disturb  their  tranquiDity.  His 
eyes  were  opened  too  late :  he  aUempted  to  re- 
pel them,  but  he  failed  in  tne  attempt.  A  bloody 
Dattle  was  fought,  in  which  the  barbarians  ob- 
tained some  advantage,  and  Valens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers  for  his  person,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Va- 
lens, unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  aiier  a  reign  of  15 
vears,  A.  D.  378.  He  put  to  death  all  such  of 
his  subjects  whose  name  began  bv  Tkeod,  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed,  bv  his  favourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  wotdd  devolve  upon 
the  head  or  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.    Valens  did  not  possess  any  of  the 

J|ualities  which  distinguish  a  great  and  jpower- 
ul  monarch.  He  was  illiterate,  and  of^a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
though  fond  of  ease,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  officers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  discipline,  a  pattern  of  chastitv  and 
temperance,  and  he  showed  himself  alwavs 
reaay  to  listen  to  the  just  complaints  of  bis  sub- 
jects, though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.  Ammian.  Ac. 
that  the  Latin  tongue  was  derived  from  the  \ II.  Valerius,  a  pro-ccMisul  of  Achaia,  who 


Greek,  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems 
were  corrected,  &c. 

TvitTJBns.  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  bom  in  At- 
tica,  son  of  Archi  mbrotus.  In  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war  the  Lacedaemonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
greneral,  if  they  wisfaea  to  finish  their  expedition 
with  success,  and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrtseus.  The  poet  animated 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  martial  songs,  just  as 
they  wishedtto  raise  the  siege  of  Iihome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
defeated  the  Messenians.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Lacedsemon,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.  Of  the  compositions  of 
Tyrtaeus  nothing  is  extant  but  the  fragments  of 
four  or  five  elegies.  He  flourished  about  684 
B.  C.  Justin,  9,  c.  h.-^8tfrab.  B.^ArisM.  PoUi. 
5,  c.  7.— £&ra<.  d$  AH,  p.  4lOQ.^jElian.  V,  H. 
la,  c.  SO,^Pams.A,  c.  6,  Ac. 

V. 

VACiTioNE  (lex  de),  was  enacted  concerning 
the  exemption  from  military  service,  and  con- 
tained this  very,  remarkable  clause,  nisi  bdhm 
OaUi€mm  exonaki/r^  in  which  case  the  priests 


proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome,  when 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  Uie  pur- 
ple in  the  East,  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
He  reigned  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered 

XsjhSs  soldiers.  A.  D.  961. III.  Fabins,  a 

friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was  greatly  hjcmonr- 
ed  w  Vitellius,  Ac. 

Valentinianus  I.  a  son  of  Gratian,  raised 
to  tbe  imperial  throne  by  his  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  East  his  brother  Va- 
lens. He  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  valour  in  the  victories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  barbarians  in  the  provinces 
of  Gaul,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence 
of  the  Gluadi  he  punished  with  great  severity. 
While  he  spoke-to  them  in  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
He  was  conveyed  into  bis  palace  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  soon  after  died,  suffering  the  greatest 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  ofhis  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  A.  D.  375.  He  was 
then  in  the  55th  vear  of  his  age,  and  had  reign- 
ed 19  years.  He  was  naturally  of  an  irascible 
disposition,  and  he  gratified  his  pride  in  ez- 
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ibr  thoM  who  ipvn  his 
bilitieai  sr  who  iliohe  for 

loretefueeofMldmB.  Ammmu. 
- Aboot  six  days  tAer  the  death  of  Y aloi- 
tiilu,  hie  Mooad  aoo,  VelcBtmiea  the  seoood, 
was  practauwd  eaiperor.  though  only  five  yeus 
oU.    He  tueceedoa  bis  broiher  armtieii,  A.  D. 

Shot  hie  yoQth  seemed  to  fitvoar  dissension, 
the  eHoiii|itB  end  the  entrpetions  of  rebels. 
He  wts  robbed  of  his  throne  by  Muinitts,foar 
Tous  after  the  death  of  Gratian;  and  in  this 
heipiftB  siioation  he  had  reooarse  to  Thcodo- 
sans,  who  was  then  emperor  of  the  East.  Be 
was  sQoeessfol  in  bis  applications :  Mazimos 
was  oonmaerad  by  Tbeodositis,  and  Vakntinian 
cntei^  Rome  in  thiunph,  accompanied  by  his 
beneftctor.  He  was  some  time  alter  strangled 
bj  one  of  his  odkcers,  a  native  of  Oanl,  called 
ArboaasleB,  in  whom  be  had  placed  too  much 
eonMence.  Valentinian  reigned  nine  years. 
This  happened  the  15th  of  A&y,  A.  D.  ^  at 
Yienne,  one  of  the  modem  towns  of  France. 
He  has  been  commended  for  his  many  Tirtues. 
and  the  ^iplaaje  which  the  populace  bestowed 
npon  him  was  bestowed  upon  real  merit.  He 
was  fond  of  imitating  the  Tirtnes  and  exemplary 
life  of  his  friend  and  patron  Theodosins,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  the  Romans  mi^ht  have 
euoved  peace  and  secnrity.^^Yalentinian  the 
third,  was  son  of  Constantins  and  Placidia,  the 
danghler  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  there- 
fore, as  related  to  the  imperial  fiunily,  he  was 
aaloled  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  pnoUcly  ac- 
knowledced  as  sneh  in  Rome,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, A.  D.  433,  about  the  6th  year  of  hu  age. 
He  was  at  first  ^lovemed  by  his  mother  and 
the  intrigiies  of  hn  generals  and  conrtiers;  and 
when  he  came  to  jrears  of  discretion,  he  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  oppression,  and  inr 
oontinenoe.  He  was  murdered  in  the  mids^  of 
Borne.  A.  D.  464,  in  the  36tb  year  of  his  age 
and  31st  of  his  rein,  by  Petrooins  Mazimos, 
to  whose  life  he  aad  oAered  violence.  The 
▼iees  at  Yalentinian  the  third  were  conspie- 
noQs;  erery  passion  he  wished  to  gratify  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  heuth,  and 
character;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  single 
act  of  benerolenee  or  kindness,  he  died  lament- 
ed by  none.  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of 
Theodosius. 

Yauibu,  L  a  sister  of  PnUicola,  who  advised 
the  Roman  matrons  to  go  aad  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  Coriolanns.  PkU.  m»  Car.'—'IL 
A  daughter  of  Publicola,  giren  as  a  hostage  to 
Porsenna  by  the  Romans.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  country  with  Ctolia,  and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     PM.  de   VvrL  Mul, m.  A 

daughter  of  Measala,  sister  of  Hortensins,  who 

married  SylUu lY.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Valentinian. V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

Qalerius,  Ac 

Vambia  Lax.  it  vr09oeaUmtf  by  P.  Yale- 
rius  Poplicola,  the  sofe  consul,  A.  U.  C.  943. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  amagistrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  the  magistrates  to  punish  a 
citiaen  for  making  the  appoil.  It  further  made 
it  a  capital  crime  for  a  citizen  to  aspire  to  the 
soveracDty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  any  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
^     VmL  Max.  4,  c.  1.— Leo.  3,  c.  8.— i>M». 

aw.  4 ^Another,  de  dAUorUms,  by  Yale^ 

rms  Tlaom.    It  vsquired  that  all  eiediton 


diacfaafge  their  Miton  ok 

put  ef  &e  whole  bubl ^Another, 
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fonith  put  ef  &e  whole  bubl ^Another.lw 

Bl  Yalerins  Corvinus,  A.  U.  C.  463,  whid 
conflrmed  the  first  VaJerian  law,  cnneled  by 

PopUoola. Another  called  also  S#raCM,  \n 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  HoratiuB  the  eonaals,  A. 
U.  C.  804.  It  revived  the  fint  Valerian  law, 
which  under  the  triumvirate  had  lost  its  force. 

Another,  dt  magiMirmtikms^  ^T^^  Valerias 

Poplieola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  CMS.  It  created 
two  ooBStors  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
whica  was  for  the  Aiture  to  be  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn.    PM.  m  Ptpp.— JUv.  S. 

YALBaUNOs,  Publius  LiciniuB,  a  Ronian, 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhstia, 
A.  D.  354.  The  virtues  which  shone  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  his  opera- 
tions, and,  tbough  aoquainted  with  war  and  the 
patron  of  science,  he  seldom  acted  with  pru- 
.dence,  or  favoured  men  of  true  genioB  and  me- 
rit. He  took  lus  son  Gallienus  as  his  eolleagae 
in  the  empire,  and  showed  the  maleroleDce  of 
his  heart  by  persecuting  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  also  made 
war  aaainst  the  Goths  and  Scythians ;  but  in  sa 
expedition  which  he  nndeitook  agamst  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  his  aims  were  attended  with  m 
success.  He  was  conquered  in  Meaopotamia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  have  a  privnic  oonfer- 
enee  with  Sapor,  the  conqueror  seiaed  his  per^ 
son,  and  earned  him  in  triumph  to  his  cuntaL 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  cities  oi 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects,  w  hen  the  Persian  nKmareh  mounted 
on  horseback.  Valerian  served  as  a  footstool, 
and  the  many  other  insnks  which  he  snfleied 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  conrtien  of 
Sapor.  The  monarch  at  last  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
mangled  bodr,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
torments.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  painted 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roasan 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailed  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Persia.  Valerian  died  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  260^  after  a  rejga  of 
seven  years. 

VALaans  Pobuob,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
snmamed  Pc^ictHa  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
very  active  m  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  tbe 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  took  aa 
oath  to  support  the  Ubeity  and  independence  of 
his  counti^.  Tbough  he  had  beoi  refnstd  the 
consnhhip,  and  had  retired  with  mat  dissatn- 
faction  firom  the  direction  of  afRuIf^  yet  he  rc^ 
garded  the  public  opinion,  and  when  tbe  jea- 
umsy  of  the  Romans  inveighed  against  the 
towering  appearance  of  his  hoone,  he  ndnow- 
ledged  the  reproof,  and  in  makina  it  lower,  the 
showed  his  wtriito  beon  a  level  with  his  iUlow- 
citiseiB,  and  not  to  erect  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  citadel  for  the  opweaaion  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterwards  honoured  wiA 
the  ocmsnlship,  on  the  exmflsioQ  of  CoHatiuns, 
and  be  triumphed  over  the  Etiurfans  after  he 
had  gained  the  victory  in  the  battle  in  which 
Brutus  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  Mien. 
Valerius  died  after  be  had  been  four  times  con- 
sul, aad  enjoy«d  the  popularity,  andreeslvud  the 
thanks  aad  gratitude,  which  people  redaanwd 
from  slavujy  and  opptusrion  usually  paiy  to  iheir 
ddiwiiua.    Hie  wnt  an  pour  Ant 
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his  bodjTwas  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The  ^ 
Roman  matrons  mourned  bis  deatb  a  whole 
year.    PltU.  in  vUa.—Flor.  1,  c.  ^.—Liv.  3,  c. 

8,  &c. II.  Corvinus,  a  tribune  of  ihe  sol- 

diere  under  Camillus.  When  the  Roman  army 
were  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senones  remark- 
able for  his  sirengih  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy 
victory,  by  means  of  a  crow  that  assisted  him, 
and  attacked  the  face  of  the  Gaul;  whence 
his  surname  of  Corvinus.  Valerius  triumphed 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  the  neighbouring  states 
that  made  war  against  Rome,  and  was  six 
times  honoured  with  the  consulship.  He  died 
in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  admired  and  re- 
gretted for  many  private  and  public  virtues. 
Val.  Max.  8,  c.  13.—Liv.  7,  c.27,  Sic—Plid.  in 
Mar.—Cic.  in  Cat. III.  Antias,  an  excel- 
lent Roman  historian  often  quoted,  a^d  particu- 
larly by  Livy. iV.  Flaccus,  a  consul  with 

Cato,  whose  friendship  he  honourably  shared. 
He  made  war  against  the  Insubres  and  Boii, 

and  killed  10,000  of  the  enemy. V.  Marcus 

Corvinus  Messala,  a  Roman  made  consul  with 
Augustus.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  as  well  as  military  virtues.  He  lost 
bis  memory  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
and,  according  to  some,  he  was  even  ignorant 
of  his  own  name.    Sueton,  in  Aug. — Cic.  in 

Brut. VI.  Soranas,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age 

of  Julius  Capsar,  put  to  death  tor  betraying  a 
secret.    He  acknowledged  no  god  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe. VII.  Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Poplicola. VIII.   A  Latin  historian,  who 

carried  arms  under  the  sons  of  Pompey.  He 
dedicated  his  time  to  study,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  most  celebrated  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  Romans,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  which  is  still  extant,  and  divided  into 
nine  books.  It  is  dedicated  to  Tiberius.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  lived  after  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  from  the  want  of  purity  and  elegance 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  his  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctness  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  literature.  The  best  editions  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torrenius,  4to.  L.  Bat. 

1736,  and  of  Vorstius,  8vo.  Berolin,  1672. 

IX.  Marcus,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  Sabines  in  two  battles. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, to  show  their  sense  of  his  great  merit, 
built  him  a   house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

public  expense. X-  Potitus,  a  general  who 

stirred  up  the  people  and  army  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  Appius  Claudius  in  particular. 
He  was  chosen  consul,  and  conquered  the Volsci 
and  Mqai. XI.  Flaccus,  a  Roman,  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  consul 
-with  him,  and  cut  off  an  army  of  10,000  Qauls 
in  one  battle.    He  was  also  chosen  censor,  and 

prince  of  the  senate,  &c. XII.   A  Latin 

poet  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  eight  books  on  the  Argonaatic 
expedition,  but  it  remained  unfinished  on  ac- 
count of  his  premature  death.  The  Argonauts 
were  there  left  on  the  sea  in  their  return  home. 
Some  critics  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises 
upon  Flaccus,  and  have  called  him  the  second 
poet  of  Rome  after  Virgil.  His  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  deemed  by  some  frigid  and  languishing, 
and  his  style  uncouth  and  inelegant.  The  b^ 
editions  of  Flaccus  are  those  of  Barman,  L. 
PartII.— 4N 


Bat.    1724,    and   12mo.    Utr.   1703. ^XIII. 

Asiaticus,  a  celebrated  Jloman,  accused  of 
having  murdered  one  of  the  relations  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Messalina,  though  innocent,  and  he 
opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death.  Tacit.  Aim. 

VALGica,'  RuFUB,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  celebrated  for  hi.s  writings.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.  TibuLl.  3, 1, 
1,  V.  V&S.—Uorat.  1,  Sat.lO,  v.  83. 

Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Suevi,  banished  un- 
der Claudius,  &c.     TacU.  Ann.  22,  c.  29. 

Varia  Lex,  de  Civilate,  by  GL  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  punished  all  such  as  were  stispected 
of  having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  free  citizens  of 
Rome.     Cic.  pro  Mil.  36,  in  BnU.  56,  88,  Ac. 

Varius,  or  Varus,  Lucius,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  He 
had  been  present  in  his  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  had  afterwards  joined  Seitus 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  na- 
ironiseii  by  Maecenas,  to  whose  notice  he  first 
introduced  Horace ;  and  he  accompanied  that 
minister  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundi- 
sium.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  appearance  of 
the  JSneidy  he  was  considered  as  the  first  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgius.  At 
the  time  when  Virgil  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  says  of  him : — 


I^te  epos  acer, 

UlnemOf  Varius  ducit — 

and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  most  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrippa.  At  a  subse<|uent  period, 
when  Virgil  had  become  more  distmguished,  he 
mentions  Varius  along  with  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  class  of  poets  in  the  Augustan 
age.  His  eminence  as  an  epic  noet,  and  his 
friendship  with  Virgil  procured  nim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  by  Augustus  along 
with  Tucca  to  revise  the  jEneid^  and  bring  it 
before  the  public.  Varius  was  the  author  of  a 
panegyric  on  Augustus;  but  it  was  probably 
some  longer  work  which  procured  him  such 
celebrity  as  an  epic  poet,  though  if  is  not  known 
what  was  the  name  or  subject  of  this  produc- 
tion. It  Is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
Cluintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  does  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  called  Thyh 
esteSf  which  he  says  was  equal  to  any  composi- 
tion of  the  Greek  poets,  fforat.  4,  sat.  5,  v.  40. 
Varro,  I.  (M.  Terentius,)  a  Roman  consul, 
defeated  at  Cannae  by  Annibal.     Vid.  Tleren- 

tius. II.  Was  bom  in  the  637lh  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  stupendous  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  Romans,  since  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  civil  or  military  history  of  his  coun- 
try, till  the  year  680,  when  he  was  consul  along 
with  Cassius  Varus.  In  686,  he  served  under 
Pompey,  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in 
which  he  commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  firmly 
attached,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  lieuten- 
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malfe  in  Sptia,  akng  with  Afhmins  and  Petreios, 
•r  ihe  commen  tment  of  the  war  with  Caesar. 
Ui^pania  Ulterior  was  specially  confided  to  his 
protect iuB,  i<nd  iwo  leg.uos  were  placed  under 
nia  Cv>tnmai.d«  Af  t* r  ibe  suriender  of  bis  col- 
leagues in  Hither  Spaio,  C(e>ar  proceeded  in 
pecsuD  ai^inst  him.  Varro  appears  to  have 
Deen  little  qualified  to  cope  with  such  an  adverr 
tary.  One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  his  own 
tight,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had 
meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut  off,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  with  the  other,  iu  the  vicin- 
i^  of  Cordova.  From  that  perioa  he  despaired 
of  the  salva;tion  of  the  republjc,  'or  found,  al 
least,  thai  he  was  not  capable  of  saving  it ;  for 
although,  afler  receiving  his  freedom  from 
Cfcnar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  the  disastera  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  lia\y  he  withdrew  from  all 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  himself  during 
Ihe  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  leisure.  The  onlv  service  he  performed 
for  Ctesar,  was  that  or  arranging  the  books 
wliich  the  dictator  had  hioLself  procured,  or 
which  had  been  acquired  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs. 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Caesar  in  habits 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero ;  and  his 
feelings,  as  well  aa  conduct,  at  this  period,  re- 
sembled those  of  his  illostrious  friend,  who,  in 
all  his  letters  to  Varro,  bewails,  with  great 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  proposes 
that  they  should  live  together,  engaged  only  in 
those  studies  which  were  formerly  their  amuse- 
ment, but  were  then  their  chief  support.  The 
site  of  Varro'a  villa  was  visited  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  whosays,  that  it  stood  close  to  Casinom, 
now  Si.  Oermano :  some  trifling  remains  still 
indicate  its  site  *,  but  its  memory,  he  adds,  will 
shortly  survive  onl}r  in  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  this  residence, 
along  with  almost  all  the  wealth  of  Varro,  which 
was  immense,  was  forcibly  seized  by  Marc 
Antony.  Its  lawless  occupation  by  that  profli- 
gate and  blood-thirsty  triumvir,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  dissolute  expedition  to  Capua, 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  into  one  of  his  philip- 
ics,  and  forms  a  topic  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  bitter  invective.  Antonv  was  not  a  person 
to  be  satisfied  with  robbing  V«rro  of  his  prop- 
erty. At  the  formation  of  the  memorable  tri- 
umvirate, the  name  of  Varro  appeared  in  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends 
of  Pompev  whom  the  clemency  of  Caesar  had 
spared.  This  illu.strious  and  blameless  indi- 
vidual had  now  parsed  the  age  of  seventy; 
and  nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  sanguinary  spirit  which  guided  the 
councils  of  the  tnumvirs,  than  their  devoting 
to  the  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin  a  man 
equally  venerable  by  his  years  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  ought,  to  have  been  protected, 
if  not  by  his  learned  labours,  at  least  by  his  re- 
tirement, from  such  inhuman  persecution.  But, 
though  doomed  to  death  as  a  ft-iend  of  law  and 
liberty,  his  friends  contended  with  each  '^ther 
for  the  dani^rous  honour  of  saving  him.  Csle- 
nus  having  obtained  the  preference,  carried  him 
to  his  country-house,  were  Antony  freauently 
came,  without  suspertin?  that  it  contained  a 
pitncribed  inmate.  Here  Varro  remained  con- 
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cealed  till  a  special  edict  was  issued  by  the  eaa- 
I  sul,  M.  Plancus,  under  the  irium viral  seal,  ex- 
cepting him  and  Messala  Cor  vinos  from  ibe 
general  slaughter.  But  though  Varro  tns 
;  pa-Hsed  in  security  the  hour  of  danger,  he  «as 
!  unable  to  save  his  library,  which  was  placed  c 
i  tbe  garden  of  one  of  his  villas,  and  fell  into  loe 
hands  uf  au  illiterate  soldiery.  After  the  barif 
of  Act  mm,  Varro  resided  in  tranqailliir  at 
,  Rome  till  his  decease,  which  happen^  in  T'iT. 
I  when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  The  tragicni 
!  deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  wiih 
;  the  loss  of  others  of  his  fnends, — tbe  rain  of  his 
country — the  expulsion  from  his  villas— acd 
the  loss  of  those  literary  treasures  which  he  haa 
stored  up  as  the  solace  of  bis  old  age,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  felt  by  one  wLo 
wished  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study,— east  a 
deep  shade  over  the  conclAing  days  oif  this  il- 
lustrious scholar.  His  wealth  was  restored  ^t 
Augustus,  but  his  books  could  not  be  sapphei. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dispersion  of  this 
library,  which  impeded  the  prosecniion  of  bis 
studies,  and  prevented  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  required  reference  and  coosoltaiion, 
may  have  induced  Varro  to  emplov  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precepu 
of  agriculture,  which  had  been  tbe  result  if 
long  experience,  and  which  needed  only  remiii- 
iscence  to  inculcate.  It  was  some  time  ai^er 
the  loss  of  hb  books,  and  when  he  had  nearlr 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Varro  compo^ 
the  work  on  hasbandrv,  as  he  himself  te5tifies 
in  the  introduction.  The  first  of  the  three  books, 
which  this  agricultural  treatise  compreheDiK 
is  addressed  to  Fundanins,  and  is  devoted  ta 
rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  for 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  vioes. 
and  the  establishment  necessary  for  a  veQ- 
managed  and  lucrative  farm ;  excluding  from 
consideration  what  is  strictly  the  business  of 
the  grazier  and  shepherd,  rather  than  of  iht 
farmer.  The  subject  of  agriculture,  stri^rrly 
so  called,  having  been  discussed  in  the  tnt 
book,  Varro  proceeds  in  the  second,  addressed 
to  Niger  Turranus,  to  treat  of  the  care  of  flocb 
and  cattle,  (De  Re  Peenaria).  The  knowledfp 
which  he  here  communicates  is  tbe  resolt  of 
his  own  observations,  blended  with  the  inform- 
ation he  had  received  from  the  great  pa«:rarprs 
of  Epims,  at  the  time  when  he  commanded  xhe 
Grecian  ships  on  its  coast,  in  Pompey's  naral 
war  with  the  pirates.  As  in  the  former  hoci 
the  instruction  is  delivered  in  the  shape  of  dia- 
logue. This  book  concludes  with  what  fonB5 
the  most  profitable  part  of  pa<«turage — the  diarr 
and  sheep-shearing.  The  third  book,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  best  wx-itten  is 
the  work,  treats  de  tnUicis  ftaslianibusj  whirk 
means  the  provisions,  or  moderate  luxuries, 
which  a  plain  fanner  may  procure,  independeri 
of  tiling  or  pasturage, — as  the  poulrry  of  Ki« 
batn-yard — the  trouts  in  the  stream,  bv  whfrS 
his  farm  is  bounded — and  the  game,  which  bf 
may  enclose  in  parks,  or  chance  to  take  on  dar« 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  the  aericullnral  wri- 
ters have  been  more  minute  with  re^rd  to  the 
constmction  of  the  villa  itself,  it  is  to  Varro  vr 
are  chieflv  indebted  for  what  lights  we  hare 
received  concern  in?  its  appertenances,  as  war- 
rens, aviaries,  and  fish-pouda  The  work  ft 
lAngva  Latinaj  though  it  has  descended  to  r 
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iaeoinplete,  is  by  much  the  most  entire  of  Var- 
ro*8  writing  except  the  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture.   It  is  on  account  of  this  philological  pro- 
daction,  that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  nomeroas  and 
important  class  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera- 
ture.    They  were  called  gramnuUici  by  the 
Romans — a  word  which  would  be  belter  ren- 
dered philologers  than  grammarians.  We  find 
in  the  work  De  Linjpui  t/Uirui,  which  was 
written  during  the  winter  preceding  Caesar's 
ileath,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
marks  the  treatise  De  Re  RuUica.   it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  Libri  De  SimiliUtdine   Verbo- 
rum,  and  those  De  UtUitaU  Semumv^  cited  by 
Pri  >cian  and  Charisius  as  philological  worfas- 
of  Varro,  were  parts  of  his  great  production, 
De  LiHgva  Laiina,  or  separate  compositions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  however,    De 
Sermone  LatinOf  addressed  to  Marcellus,  of 
which  a  very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Anlus  G^ellius.    The   critical  works  of  this 
universal  scholar,  were  entitled,  De  Proprietate 
Scrlptorum — De  Poetis — De  Poematis — Thea^ 
trealeSf  sitfe  de  Actionibus  Scenicis — De  Scenids 
Originibus — De  Plautinis  Cgmadiis — De  Plau- 
ttnis  Qnastionibu9—De  CompositianeSatiramm 
— nhetoricorwn  Libri.  These  works  are  prais- 
ed or  mentioned  by  Gellius,  Nonius  Marcellus, 
and  Diomedes ;  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  their  contents.    Somewhat  more  may  be 
frathered  concerning  Varro's  myihologicdL  or 
theological  works,  as  they  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  citea  by  the  early  fathers, 
j»articularly  St.  Augustine  and  Laciantius.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  treatise  De  CuUu  Denrum, 
noticed  by  St  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
De  Cimtate  Dei,  where  he  says  that  Varro  con- 
siders Gk)d  to  he  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
bat  the  world  itself.   In  this  work  he  also  treat- 
ed of  the  origrin  of  hydromancy,  and  other 
su perstitious  d i vinetion s.    Sixteen  books  of  the 
treatise  De  Rerum  Humanarvm  el  Divinarum 
A7Ui(fitiUti.ihu5,  addressed  to  Julius  Caesar,  as 
Pontifex  Maxjmus,  related  to  theological,  or 
nt  least  what  we  might  call  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects.   This    work,    which  is  said    to   have 
chipflv  contributed  to  the  splendid  reputation 
of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  as  the  beginning: 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  Varro  as  a  man 
of  all  the  Romans  most  versed  in  history.  The 
hixtori^cal  and  political  works  are  the  Annales 
TJbri — Belli  Pimiei  Secundi  Liber — De   Ini- 
tiis-Zhbis  Ramanee^-De  Genie  Populi   Roma- 
ni — Libri  de  Familiis  T^ojanis,   which   last 
treated  of  the  families  that  followed  JEenas  into 
Italy.    With  this  class  we  may  rank  the  Red- 
domadum,  sive  de  hna^nibus  Libri,  containing 
the  panegyrics  of 'TOO  iTlastrious  men.    There 
-was  a  picture  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
under  it  like  those  in  the  children's  histories 
of  the  kinss  of  Enirland.    That  annexed  to  the 
portrait  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  up- 
ivards  of  300  brazen  statues  erected  to  him  by 
the  Athenians,  is  still  preserved : — 

"  Bic  Demetrius  ceneis  tot  apt^ts  est 
Quot  luces  Kahet  cmmus  absolutus.** 

Tberft  were  seven  pictures  and  panegyrics  in 
each  book,  whence  the  whole  work  lias  been 
called  Hebdomades.    Varro  has  adopted  the 


superstitious  notions  of  the  ancients  coneerniag 
particular  numbers,  and  the  number  seven 
seems  speically  to  have  commanded  his  vene- 
ration. There  were  in  the  world  seven  wqd* 
ders — there  were  seven  wise  men  among  the 
Greeks — there  were  seven  chariots  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games — ^and  seven  chiefs  were  chosen 
to  make  war  on  Thebes:  all  which  he  sums  up 
with  remarking,  thai  he  himself  had  thep  en- 
tered his  twelfth  period  of  seven  years,  on 
which  day  he  had  written  seventy  times  seven 
books,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 
proscription,  had  been  lost  in  the  plunder  of 
bis  librar}r.  The  treatise  entitled  Sisennaj  siv$ 
de  Historia,  was  a  tract  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marins  and  Sylla.  It  contained,  it  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriate style  of  history,  ana  the  accurate 
mvestigation  of  facts.  But  the  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  attempt  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  the  world.  Censormus 
informs  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  regulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  philosophical 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  numerous^  but  his 
chief  work  of  that  description,  entitled  De  Phi' 
losovhia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
prehensive. St.  Augustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  280.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
not  certain  under  what  class  Varro's  Noi^em- 
libri  Diciplinarwn  should  be  ranked,  as  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  lessons  in 
the  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  according  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  subject  of  architecture.  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  his  satirical  compositions. 
His  TYicarenus  or  TricipUina,  was  a  satiric 
history  of  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus.  Much  pleasantry  and  sarcasm 
were  also  interspersed  in  his  books  entitled 
Logistoricis  but  his  most  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  himself  en- 
titled Menippean.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
cynic  Men  ippus  of  Qadara,  a  city  in  Syria,  who, 
like  his  countr3rTnan  Meleager,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  himself  jocularly  on  the  most 
grave  and  important  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Symposium^  in  the  manner  of  Xe- 
nophon.  His  writings  were  interspersed  with 
verses,  parodied  from  Homer  and  die  tragic 
poets,  or  ludicroasly  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
burlesque.  It  is  not  known,  however,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Besides  the  works 
of  Varro  abovementioned,  there  is  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  his  numerous  writings 
they  were  originally  introduced.  Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age,  and  printed  them  in  hi<;  Adver^ 
saria.  Schneider  afterwards  discovered,  in  the 
Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais, 
a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  much  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  whicn  he  has  insert- 
ed in  bis  edition  of  the  Seriptores  rei  Rustiat, 
They  consist  of  moral  maxims  in  the  style  of 
those  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  Pnblins  8|f  • 
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rns,  and  had  doobtless  been  culled  as  flowers 
fh>ixi  the  works  of  Varro,  at  a  time  when  the 
immenae  earden  of  taste  and  learning,  which 
he  planted,  had  not  yet  been  laid  waste  by  the 
hand  of  time,  or  the  spoiler.  The  best  eaition 
of  Varro  is  that  of  DorU  rac,  8\ro.  1619.    Cic.  in 

Arad.  dM5. — QuintU, III.  Attacinus,  a  native 

of  Gkiul  in  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Argonautica  of  Apolionius 
Rhodius,  with  great  correctness  and  elegance. 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  entitled  de  Bella  Sequa- 
nicOf  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  are  still  extant.  He  fail^ 
in  his  attempt  to  write  satire.  Horat.  1,  sat.  10, 
V.  4S.-'Ovid.  Ann.  1,  v.  lb.— QuintU.  10,  c.  1. 

Varda,  dm.NTiLius,  I.  a  Roman  proconsul, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
made  commander  of  the  armies  in  Germany. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  under  Armi- 
nios,  a  crafty  and  dissimulating  chief,  and  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
eveiy  thing  was  lost,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  some  of  his 
officers.  His  head  was  afterwards  sent  to  Au- 
gustus at  Rome  by  one  of  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
as  also  bis  body ;  and  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence of  his  defeat  upon  the  emperor,  that  he 
continued  for  whole  months  to  show  all  the 
marks  of  dejection  and  of  deep  sorrow,  often 
exclaiming,  "  O  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions.'* 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  lefl  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  afler 
by  Germanicus,  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  avarice  was  conspicuous ;  he  went  poor  to 
Syria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
Herat.  1,  od.  ^.—PaUrc.  3,  c.  117.— -P^.  4, 

c.  12.—  Virg.  Eel.  6. II.  A  son  of  Varus, 

who  married  a  daughter  of  Germanicus.  T^t- 
cit.  Ann.  4,  c.  6. III.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  Varus,  who  was  killed  in  Germany, 
slew  themselves  with  their  own  swords,  the 
one  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 

in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. IV.  Gtuintinius, 

a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  great  men  in  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  poetry, 
and  a  great  critic,  as  Horace,  Art.  P.  438,  seems 
to  insinuate.  The  poet  has  addressed  the  18th 
ode  of  his  first  book  to  him,  and  in  the  24th  he 
mourns  pathetically  his  death.  Some  suppose 
this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  GJermany, 
while  others  believe  him  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
voted bis  time  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war. 
Vid:  Varius. V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, intimate  with  J.  Caesar.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  inscribed  his 
sixth  eclogue.    He  is  commended  by  Quintil. 

6,  c.  3,  78. VI.  Alfrenus,  a  Roman,  who, 

though  originally  a  shoemaker,  became  consul, 
and  distinofuished  himself  by  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
an  honour  granted  to  few,  and  only  to  persons 
of  merit.    Horat.  1,  sat.  3. 

VikNTiNTOS,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinguished  for  his  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  bated  the  people  of  Rome  for  their  great 
vices  and  corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
became  proverbial  in   the  words  Vatinianum 

Odium.     Catull.  14,  v.  3. II.  A  shoemaker, 

ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  oddity  of 
his  character.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
and  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  in 


flattery,  and  in  the  commission  of  ereiy  impioas 
deed.  Large  cups,  of  no  valae,  are  called  Vaii- 
niani  from  him,  because  he  used  one  which  wis 
both  ill-shaped  and  uncouth.  TacU.  Anm.  U, 
c.  Z^.—Juv.-'MaH.  14,  ep.  96. 

Vedids  Poluo.     Vid.  PoUio. 

Vegstius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  B. 
C.  386.  The  best  edition  of  his  treatise  d£  Rt 
MUitari,  together  with  Modestus,  is  that  of 
Paris,  4lo.  1607. 

VfiLLEics,  I.  (Patbrculus,)  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, descended  from  an  equestrian  family  of 
Campania.  He  was  at  first  a  militaiy  tribune 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  for  nine  years  served 
under  Tiberius  in  the  various expeditioDS  which 
he  undertook  in  Graul  and  Germany.  Yelleios 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome,  and  of  other  nations  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity  \  but  of  this  authentic  composi* 
tion  there  remain  only  fragments  of  the  htstory 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Per- 
seus, by  Paulus,  to  the  17ih  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  in  two  books.  It  is  a  judicious 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illustrions  cities; 
the  historian  is  happy  in  his  descriptions  and 
accurate  in  his  dates ;  his  pictures  are  iroe,  and 
his  narrative  lively  and  interesting.  The  whole 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  reign  of  the  Ow- 
sars,  when  the  writer  began  to  be  influenced  I7 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  power  of  his 
favourites.  Paterculus  is  deservecUy  censured 
for  bis  invectives  against  Cicero  and  Pompey, 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  cruel  Tiberius  and 
the  unfi)rtunate  Sejanus.  Some  suppose  tint 
he  wa.s  involved  in  the  ruin  of  this  disappointed 
courtier,  whom  he  had  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Pa- 
terculus are  those  of  Ruhnkenius,  8vo.  2  voK 
L,  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,  Paris,  12ma  1777; 

and  of  Burman,  8vo.   L.  Bat.   1719. 11. 

Caius,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He 
killed  himself  when  old  and  unable  to  accom- 
pany Livia  in  her  flight 

Veneti.     Vid.  Part  L 

Ventidius,  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picenum, 
bom  of  an  obscure  family.  When  Asculam 
was  taken,  he  was  carried  before  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  hanging  on  his 
mother's  breast.  A  bold,  aspiring  soul,  aided 
by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Csesar,  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman 
and  muleteer  to  dignity  in  ihe  state.  He  dis- 
played valour  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  grad- 
ually arose  to  the  offices  of  tribune,  pretor,  higfc- 
priest,  and  consul.  He  made  war  against  ibe 
Parthians,  and  conquered  them  in  three  greii 
battles,  B.  C.  39.  He  was  the  first  Roman  ever 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Parthia.-  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  people, 
and  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  PUL 
in  Anton. — Juv.  7,  v.  199. 

Veraniub,  a  governor  of  Britain  under  Nera 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  TiuU.  14,  Ann. 

VERaNGETORix,  a  chicf  of  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  in 
triumph,  &c.  Casar.  BeU.  Q.  7.  c,  4. — FUf. 
3,  c.  10. 

Verginius,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  ' 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  abmhifs 
power  which  his  soldiers  offered  to  him.  T^at 
1,  mst,  c.  8. 
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Tnuss,  C.  a  Roman,  who  goyemed  the 
province  of  Siciljr  as  pnetor.  The  oppression 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  gnilty  while  in  of- 
fice, SQ  offended  the  Sicilians,  thai  they  brought 
an  accnsaticm  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  pronounced  thotie  celebrated  ora- 
tions which  are  still  extant  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the 
success  of  his  defence,  he  left  Rome  without 
waiting  for  "his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  afflu- 
ence in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antony  the  tri- 
amvir,  about  26  years  after  his  volunrary  exile 
from  the  capital.  Cic.  in  Ver.—Plin.  34,  c.  2. 
LactarU.  2,  c.  4. 

Verrios  Fi^iccTO,  a  freedman  and  gram- 
marian, famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing. 
He  was  appointed  over  the  grandchildren  of 
Augustus,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings.    Gell.  4,  c.  5. — Suet,  in  Oram. 

VfiRRHis  Flacccs,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  been  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4lo.  Amst.  1699. 

Verulanus,  a  lieutenant  under  Corbulo,  who 
drove  away  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  TacU. 
Ann.  14,  c.  26. 

Verus,  I.  (Lucius  Ceionius  Commodas,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  ^lius  and  Domitia 
Lucilla.  He  was  adopted  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age,  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrian, 
and  he  married  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  bis 
adopted  father,  who  also  took  him  as  his  col- 
league on  the  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Au- 
relius to  oppose  the  barbarians  in  the  East.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Parthians.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  a  triumnh  at  his  return  home,  and 
soon  after  h^  marcned  with  his  imperial  col- 
league a^inst  the  Marcomanni  in  Germany. 
He  died  in  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexv,  in  the 
39th  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  oi  eight  years 
and  some  months.  His  bodv  was  brought  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelius  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Verus  has  been  greatly 
censured  for  his  debaucheries.  At  one  enter- 
tainment alone,  where  there  were  no  more  than 
12  guests,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sestersces,  or  about  32,2002.  sterling. 
In  his  Parthian  expedition  Verus  did  not  check 
his  vicious  propensities ;  for  four  years  he  left 
the  care  of  the  war  to  his  officers,  while  he  re- 
tired to  the  voluptuous  retreats  of  Daphne,  and 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Antioch.  His  fond- 
ness for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  recorded. 
The  animal  had  a  statue  of  gold,  and  when 
dead,  the  emperor  to  express  his  sorrow,  raised 
him  a  magnificent  monument  on  mount  Vati- 
can  II.  L.  Annaus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

Aurelius,  who  died  in  Palestine. III.  The 

father  of  the  emperor  Verus.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  but',  like  his  son,  he 
disgraced  nimself  by  his  debaucheries  and  ex- 
travagance.   He  died  before  Adrian. 

VespasiAnus,  (Titus  Flavius,)  a  Roman  em- 
peror, descended  from  an  olxicure  family  at 
Keate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship 
as  a  reward  for  his  private  merit  and  hispublic 
services.  He  accompanied  Nero  into  Gfreece, 
but  he  offended  the  prince  by  falling  asleep 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions.   This  momentary  resentment  of  the  em- 


peror did  not  prevent  Vespasian  (rombeifigsent 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Jews.  His  opera* 
tions  were  crowned  wiih  success ;  many  oi  the 
cities  of  Palestine  surrendered,  and  Vespasian 
began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  was,  how- 
ever, achieved  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Titus, 
and  the  death  of  Vilellius  and  the  affection  of 
his  soldiers  hastened  his  rise,  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria.  The  choice  of 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  of  the 
empire ;  but  Vespasian  did  not  betray  any  signs 
of  pride  at  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ex- 
altation, and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  of  a  horse  doctor,  he  oehaved^  when  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple,  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Vespasian  atiempi- 
ed  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Me 
repaired  the  public  buildings,  embellished  the 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  be  had  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  D.  79,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  own  son  on  the  throne.  Vespasian  has  been 
admired  for  his  great  virtues.  When  the  king  of 
Parthia  addressed  him  with  the  superscription  of 
ArsaceSf  king  of  kings,  to  Flavins  Vespasianus, 
the  emperor,  no  way  dissatisfied,  answered  him 
again  m  his  own  words, , Flavius  Vespasianus, 
to  ArsaceSf  king  of  kings.  To  men  of  learning 
and  merit  Vespasian  was  very  liberal ;  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.    Sutton,  in  vita. — TacU.  Hist.  4. 

Vestales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  vesta,  as  their 
name  indicates.  This  office  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. iBneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  to  which 
Tarquin  added  two.  They  we^  always  chosen 
by  the  monarchs,  but  after  the  expulsion  of- the 
Tarquins,  the  highpriest  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgins,  they 
were  chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  j 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  that 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  they  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priest- 
esses. Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  were 
permitted  to  propose  themselves,  but  it  was  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  without  blemish  or 
deformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re- 
main in  the  greatest  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  spent  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  ten  following  were  employed  in  dis- 
cbarginff  them  with  fidelity  and  sanctity,  and 
the  ten  last  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  the  thirtjr  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
still  preferred  celibacy,  they  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestals.  The  emplojrment  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  tne  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  it  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  prognostic  of  great 
calamities  to  the  state.  In  such  a  case  all  was 
consternation  at  Rome,  aud  the  fire  was  again 
kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Another  equally  particular  charge  of  the  vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  on  which  depended 
the  very  existence  or  Rome,  which,  accordiBg 
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Id  aooM,  was  th«  paUadiam  of  Troy.  The 
priri'eges  of  the  veeiate  were  great,  they  had 
UM  most  hoaoarable  seats  at  public  games  and 
festivals,  a  lictor  with  the  fasces  always  pre- 
ceded them  when  they  walked  in  public,  they 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  they  pleased,  and 
tibey  had  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals 
when  led  to  execution  if  they  declared  that  their 
meeting  was  accidental  Their  declarations  in 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  chosen  as  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment,  and  in  the  execution  of  wills ;  and  so 
great  was  the  deference  paid  them  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  the  con- 
sab  themselves  made  way  lor  them,  and  bowed 
their  fasoes  when  they  passed  before  them.  To 
insult  them  was  a  capital  crime,  and  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  was  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.  If  an]^  of  them  died  while 
in  office,  their  body  was  buried  within  the  walk; 
of  the  city,  an  honour  granted  to  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  incontinent  were  punished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Nnma  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dug  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  the  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediately  shut,  and  she  was  lefl  to  die  through 
hunger.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  order  continued  established, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa,  only  eighteen  were 
punished  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  of  Vesta  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  the  vestals  was  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  purple  borders,  a  white  linen  surplice 
called  HiUeum  supemm^  above  which  was  a 
great  purple  mantle  which  flowed  to  the  ground, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  they  offered 
sacrifices.  They  had  a  close  covering  on  their 
bead,  called  insula^  from  which  hung  ribands, 
or  viiia.  Their  manner  of  living  was  sump- 
tnoas,  as  they  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Liv.  9,  &r. — Plut.  in  Num.  &c. — 
Vol.  Minx.  1,  c.  I.— Cm:,  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  30.— 
Flor.  l.'-PropeH.  4,  el.  Ih— Tacit.  4,  c.  10. 

VfiSTALTA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
were  then  prepared  before  the  houses,  and  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  be  offered  to  the  gods, 
millstones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  asses  that  turned  them  were  led  round  the 
city  covered  with  garlands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  the  procession  barefooted,  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
sumamed  Pistor.     Ovid.  Fast:  6,  v.  305. 

Vettiijs,  (Sp.)  I.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
made  interrex  at  the  death  of  Romulus  till  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Nu- 
ma, and  resigned  his  office.     Pint,  in  Num. 

n.  Cato,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  the  Marsian  war.    He  defeated  the  Romans, 

and  was  at  last  betrayed  and  murdered. III. 

A  Roman  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
young  female  at  Capua,  and  raised  a  tumult 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  was  betraved  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
which  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
^5f^[A,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  She  was 
•Mieited  by  all  the  Roman  matrons  to  go  to  her 
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son  with  her  daughter-ii»-law,  and  entrettt  him 
not  to  make  war  against  his  country.  She  went 
and  prevailed  over  Coriolanus,  and  for  her  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  the  Roman  senaie  offered  lo 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asked  to 
raise  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  femaile  fortnne, 
which  was  done  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had 
pacified  her  son.  Liv.  2,  c.  40. — Diomfs.  BaL 
7,  Ac 

Vbturius,  Vid.  MamuriuSf  a  consul  defeated 
by  the  Samniles,  and  obliged  to  pass  onder  the 
yoke  with  great  ignominy. 

Vbtos,  Lu  a  Roman,  who  proposed  to  apok  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  of  a  canaJ.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero. 

ViBiua,  a  Roman  who  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  thoogn  he  had 
received  from  him  the  most  nnboonded  &- 
vours. 

Victor,  Sext.  AuREUim,  a  writer  in  the  mge 
of  Constantius.  He  gave  the  world  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  3G0l  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  hisu>ry 
before  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  is  now 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  dec  Vic- 
tor was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honoured  with  the  consulship.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Victor  are  that  of  Pitiscns,  8va  Utr. 
1696,  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst  173X 

VicTORiNA,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  Qallienos.  Her 
son  Victorinus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors ;  but  when  they 
were  assassinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  fttvouriies  called 
Tetricus.  She  was  some  time  after  poisoned, 
A.  D.  269,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricus 
himself. 

Victorinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  eom- 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
distinguished  himself  more  by  the  active  part 
he  took  in  his  writings  against  the  Arians. 

ViLLU  Lex,  annalis  or  aiUMtrut,  bv  I^  ViV 
lius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  574,  defined  the 
proper  age  reqnired  for  exercising  the  office  of 
a  magistrate,  25  years  for  the  quapstorship,  97 
or  2B  for  the  edi'leship  or  triboneship,  for  the 
office  of  prsetor  90,  and  for  that  of  ocmsa]  41 
Liv.  11,  c.  44. 

ViNCENTius,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  A 
D.  434,  whose  works  are  best  edited  by  Bahi- 
zius,  Paris,  1669. 

ViNDEX  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  re- 
volted against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  army,  bat  at  last  de- 
feated by  one  of  the  emperor's  generals.  When 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  6B.  A.  D.  Suelom.  in  GaiL 
-^TacU.  Hist.  I,  c.  b\,—Plin.  9,  cp.  19. 

ViNDicius,  a  slave,  who  discovered  the  con- 
spiracy which  some  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore  Tarquja 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Lit.  %  c  & — PtaL 
inPopl. 

ViNMiua,  Aaella,  a  servant  of  Honoa,  to  whom 
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cp.  13  is  addressed  as  injunct ions  how  to  de]irer 
to  Aagostassome  poems  from  his  master. 

ViPSANu,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drasa^.  She  was  tlie  only  one  of  Agrippa's 
daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  She  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asinius  Gallns.  7\icU.  A.  1,  c.  12, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Vraoiuus  Muto,  Publ.  There  exist  but  few 
authentic  materials  from  which  we  can  col- 
lect any  circumstances  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scaUered  re- 
marlcs  of  ancient  commentators  or  gramma- 
r^Ds,  and  a  Life  by  Donaius,  of  very  dubious 
anthoriiy.  It  appears  that  Virgil's  father  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was 
a  potter  or  brick-maker ;  and  according  to 
others,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Maius.  He  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  his  master,  that  he  received 
his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a  farm,  which  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  ofl^pring  of  these 
humbleparents ;  and  was  born  m  the  year  of 
Rome6o4,  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  Pietola\ 
which  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Man- 
tna.  The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the 
origin  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  frequently 
sarronnded  with  the  marvellous.  Hence,  the 
dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the  pro- 
digy of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the 
lips  of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  Virgil  com- 
menced at  Cremona,  where  he  remained  till 
he  assumed  the  toga  virilis;  and  to  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  show  a 
bouse,  in  the  street  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  Naples,  where  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multifarious  learning  which 
shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  iEneid,  and 
which  he  employed  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  merit  the  eulogy  of  Macrobius — 
"  Virgilius  quern  nullius  unquam  discipline 
error  involvit."  During  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
writers,  being  instructed  in  their  language  and 
literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenus,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  ele- 
gies and  other  poems.  Virgil  likewise  carefully 
read  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Thucy- 
dides,  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy  under  Sjro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  sect.  But  med icine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ; 
and  to  this  early  tincture  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed 
his  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  ma.sterly  ar- 
ransrement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as 
well  as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all 
his  writings  are  distinguished.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate, having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed. 
Vedius  Pollio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  or 
Astony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  who  was  a  noted 


extortioner,  levied  enormous  contributions  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  intrusted  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  the  pecu- 
niary supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ancient  colo- 
nists from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry, and  was  a  generous  protector  of  literary 
men.  The  rising  genius  of  Virgil  had  now 
begun  to  manilesi  itself.  His  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Pollio;  and  so  long  as  that  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Mantuan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protect- 
ed in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  property. 
But  the  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short  duration.  Pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  triumvirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  land  belong- 
ing (o  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  mcurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  party.  But  as  lis  ter- 
ritory was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the 
veteran  soldiers  ofthetriumvir8,amongstwhom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
which  the  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  being  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
party  of  his  brother  and  Pulvia,  who  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  the  division  of  the  lands,  had 
it  probably  no  longer  in  his  power -to  protect 
Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under- circumstances  ofpecu- 
liar  violence, and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safetj' ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius,  by  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  by  Auptistus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.    Under  his 

Eroleclion  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
e  was  favourably  received  not  only  by  Mssce- 
nas,  but  Augustus  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  restoration  of  the  patrimony  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  3rear  714 ;  and  during  the 
course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue 
entitled  THtyrus,  in  which  he  introduces  two 
shepherds,  one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  tne  times,  and  complains  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  soldiery,  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it 
The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  was  low  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaints  with  which  he  was  af- 
fected, induced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  warmer  sky.  To  this  chan^,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  by  his 
increasing  celebrity,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
ty  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  by  the  successful  boldness  with  which  Vir- 
gil had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to 
a  hmguage  which,  before  his  attempt,  must 
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hare  appeared,  IVom  its  harshness  and  severity, 
bat  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  softness 
of  rural  description,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentiment,  ana  vhich  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  susceptibility  of  such 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastoral  muse  demand- 
ed. The  bucolics,  accordingly,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  classes  of  his  contempora- 
ries. So  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Silenus^  soon  after 
its  composition^  was  publicly  recited  in  the  the- 
atre bv  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  mima,  who  was 
then  the  mistress  of  Antony  and  Cornelius  Gal- 
lus,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  years,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brutus.  On  quitting  his  paternal 
fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
Here  bis  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas ;  and  such 
was  the  favour  he  possessed  with  his  patron, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Rome, 
miroducio^  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attendmg  him,  alone  with  that  poet,  on  a 
political  mission  to  Brundisium.  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  illustrious  and  literarv  men — the 
"  studio  florentes  ignobilis  oti,"  wno  longed  to 
prosecute  in  repose  light  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age  *,  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainer  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighoourhood 
of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  from  Naples,— leading 
a  life  which  may  be  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic 
poets.  Homer,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the 
mind  or  the  vision  was  darkened.  About  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Gkorgics,  by  order  of  Maecenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  revK«ing  and  correcting  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number — comparing  himself 
in  this  respect,  to  a  she  bear,  which  licks  her 
mi8sh^)en  offspring  into  proper  form  and  pro- 
portion. It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  -fineid.  This  poem,  which  oc- 
,cupied  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in 
734,  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Georgics.  After  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  its  composition,  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  interest  concerning  it  began  to  be  felt 
,  at  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  generally  believed, 
was  in  progress  which  would  eclipse  the  fame 
of  the  Iliad ;  and  the  passage  which  describes 
the  shield  of  JEneas,  appears  to  have  been  seen 
by  Propertius.  Augustus  himself  at  length 
became  desirous  to  read  the  poem,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  carried ;  and,  in  the  year  729,  while 
absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreating  to 
be  allowed  a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  had  pre- 
served one  of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus:— 
I  have  of  late  received  from  you  frequent  let- 
tew.  With  regard  to  mv  ^neas,  if,  bv  Her- 
cules, It  were  worth  your  listening  to,  I  should 
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willingly  send  it  But  so  raal  is  die  nndertak* 
ing,  that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  con* 
menced  such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  understanding ;  especially  aince,  as  you 
know,  other  and  far  higher  studies  are  required 
for  such  a  performance."  Having  brought  the 
JEneid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  to  the  pertectioo 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  on  it,  VirgH^  con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  wish  of  his  fnends,  re- 
solved to  travel  into  Greece,  that  he  might  cor- 
rect and  polish  this  great  production  ai  leisure, 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.  Virgil  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Athens,  where  he  oommenoed 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  oi 
the  Georgics. — He  had  been  thus  engaged  for 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived 
in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  from  a  pro- 
gress through  his  eastern  dominions.  The 
arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to 
shorten  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  nstinue  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution ;  and  as  age  advanced,  he 
was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  from  frequent 
attacks  of  these  maladies,  and  their  worst  symp 
toms  had  increased  during  his  residence  in 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  enabarked 
with  the  emperor,  touched  at  M^ara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor. 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper 
was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  he 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the  southeasteni 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approacn,  he  order- 
ed his  friends,  Varius  and  Ploiins  Tucca,  who 
were  then  with  him,  to  bum  |he  jEneid,  as  an 
imperfect  poem.  Angustu-s  however,  inter- 
posed to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doubt  fore- 
saw would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the 
poet,  and  on  the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It 
was  accordingly  mtrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  retrench,  but  with 
a  charge  that  thev  should  make  no  additions ; 
a  command  which  they  so  strictly  observed,  as 
not  to  complete  even  the  hemisticns,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect  Virgil  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  consider- 
able, to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patrons,  Mseaenas  and  his  friends 
Varius  and  Tucca.  Before  his  death  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  should  be  car- 
ried to  Naples,  where  he  had  lived  sao  Icfog  and 
so  happily.  This  order  was  fulfilled  under 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  The  excellence 
of  Virgirs  eclogues  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  his  countrymen  as  precluding  all  at- 
tempts of  a  similar  description,  for  no  swains 
were  taught,  by  any  subsequent  poet,  to  touch 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpumius  Tentured  his 
feeble  efforts  in  the  latest  ages  of  Roman  lite- 
rature. The  poem,  entitled  the  Gtorgics,  which, 
in  succession  of  time,  was  the  next  work  of 
Virgil,  is  as  remarkable  for  majesty  and  mag- 
nificence of  diction,  as  the  eclognes  are  for 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versifioatiQii.  It  is 
the  most  Complete,  elaborate,  and  finialied  poem. 
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in  the  LadD,  or  perhaps  any  other  language ; 
and  though  the  cnoice  of  subject,  and  the  sit- 
.ucuions,  afforded  less  expectation  of  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  achieved 
by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.  Rome, 
from  its  local  situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
commerce ;  and  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  CsBsar,  agriculture  had  been  tbe  chief 
care  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  iis  pre- 
cepts inculcated  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rav- 
ages of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an 
almost  general  desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.  The 
soldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were  newly  occu- 
pied, had  too  long  ravaged  the  fields  to  think  of 
cultivating  them ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
had  nearly  ensued.  In  these  circumstances 
Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  tbe 
decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  mdustry,  and  to  make  rural 
improvement,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailing  amusement  among  the  great: 
and  ne  wisely  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likely  to  contribute  to  these  important  olnects, 
as  a  recommendation  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
insinuating  charms  of  poetiy.  At  bis  sugges- 
tion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Geor- 
gics,  which  was  thus  in  some  degree  under- 
taken from  a  political  motive,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  countrv.  But 
though  written  with  a  patriotic  object — by  order 
of  a  Roman  statesman — ^and  on  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not  avoid 
recurring  even  in  his  Georgics  to  a  Grecian 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognos- 
tics of  weather  have  been  translated  rrom  the 
JPA^mcmtna  of  Aratus.  But  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Besiod  is  the  pattern  which  he  baa 
chiefly  held  in  view.  In  reference  to  his  imi- 
tation of  this  model,  he  himself  stiles  his  Geor- 
gics an  Ascroean  poem ;  and  he  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a«incere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.  We  come  now  to  the  ASneid,  a  work 
which  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
the  OeorgieSj  and  is  perhaps  equally  perfect  in 
its  kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
order,  and  it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fitted  to  excel.  No  one  who 
has  read  the  jEii£id,  and  studied  the  historical 
character  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  events  of 
his  reign,  can  doubt  that  iEneas  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  that  emperor.  Warburton 
has  attempted  to  prove,  in  his  Divine  Lefcalum 
of  Abases,  that  the  descent  of  iBneas  to  &e  in- 
/emal  regions  is  a  figurative  description  of  an 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  The 
author  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  allegory  too 
far,  and  has  wrought  up  some  fanciful  coinci- 
dences. But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress through  the  three  estates  of  the  dnd,  he 
bas  successfully  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  adventures  with  the  trials  undergone  by  the 
initiated.  Now,  it  is  matter  of  historical  record, 
that,  during  a  residence  at  Athens,  Augustus 
pasNed  through  all  the  m3rsteries  and  ceremonies 
which  tbe  Grecian  priesthood  had  instituted,  to 
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confirm  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  he  highly  respected  the 
secrecy  of  these  rites,  and  hence  Virgil  was 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  of 
allegory.  Turn  us  is  Antony.  It  is  remarlmble, 
that  during  the  most  abject  age  of  court  flattery, 
a  certain  tenderness  was  shown  by  the  Latm 
poets  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
out  Roman  enemy  of  Au^stus.  This  feeling 
is  observable  in  the  writings  of  Horace,  who^ 
in  his  political  odes,  casts  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  but  spares  her  infatuated  lover.  In 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  shades  of  dis- 
position are  thrown  into  the  character  of  Tur- 
nus.  He  is  represented,  as  a  bold  though  some- 
what rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover  ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  as  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were,  by  frankness,  generosity,  and 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.  Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of  iEneas, 
typifies  the  old  Gtesareans  who  joined  the  party 
01  Augustus  against  Antony ;  Achates  is  Agrip- 
pa;  Lavinia — Li  via;  Latm  us — Lepidus;  and 
the  furious  Amata  is  Fulvia,  who,  by  her  tur- 
bulent spirit,  incensed  the  people  against  Ciesar, 
and  excited  the  Perugian  war.  We  should  bo 
sorry  to  think  that  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  by  the  wretched  declaimer  Drances ; 
but  his  enmity  to  Turnus,  who  is  Antony,  gives 
plausibility  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
nis  character  may  not  correspond  with  those  of 
Cicero's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  attributed  to 
him.  Besides  the  well-I(nown  and  auUientic 
works  of  Virgil,  several  poems  still  exist,  which 
are  very  p^enerally  ascribed  to  him,  but  which, 
from  their  inferiority,  are  supposed  to  be  the 

{)roductions  of  his  early  youth.  Of  these  the 
ongest  is  the  CaJer,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Spenser,  under  the  title  of  VirgiVs  OnaL 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Ouiex^ 
which  had  been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  CuUZy  to  which  MartiiU 
alludes,  be  the  same  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  we  now  possess.  The  Cvleac^  which 
Still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of  Virgil, 
is  not  without  nassages  of  considerable  merit) 
but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Virgil.  The  subject  of  tbe  Oiiex  may 
be  considered  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock 
heroic :  but  the  mockei^  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate description,  and  much  real  beauty  and 
tenderness  break  out  amid  the  assumed  so- 
lemnity. By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
most  genuine,  passage  of  the  poem,  is  that  near 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  their  pas- 
ture, and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life.  As  amended  by  Heyne,  and 
cleared  fh>m  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  may  find  in  it  the  germe  of  those  flowers  of 
song,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma- 
turity and  perfection  in  the  Georgics.  The  Ciris^ 
a  poem  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity  with 
the  OvUXy  and  which  some  commentators  have 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallos,  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter 
of  Nisus ;  who,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Minos,  the  enemy  of  her  father,  cut  off  fhmi 
her  parent's  head  the  fatal  lock  which  preserved 
his  kingdom.  In  detestation  of  the  act,  Minos, 
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OA  bis  TojBfv  home  from  Crete  to  Megara, 
fiMtened  her  to  the  side  of  his  vessel,  and  thus 
dragged  her  along  through  the  sea,  to  the  utter 
mmazeinent  of  Tethys  and  the  seanymphs,  who 
betray  much  curiosity  oo  the  occasion.  She  is 
at  length  relieFed  by  her  transformation  into 
the  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the  poem  de- 
rives ite  title.  From  the  Cirit,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Outez^  imitated  a  lone  passage, 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  lAgendof  Brito- 
wutrt,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Fhiry  Queen.  The 
eon  venations  between  Britomari  and  her  nurse 
Qlance,  who  presses  her  to  reveal  the  object 
of  her  passion,  as  also  the  incantations  em- 
ployed by  the  beldam,  correspond  closely  with 
the  discourse  between  Scylla  and  Carme,  and 
the  enchantments  of  the  latter.  The  Mdre^um 
would  certainly  be  a  curious  and  interesting 
pnidttction,  could  it  be  authenticated  as  the 
work  of  Virgil,  or  even  of  Se^imins  Serenus, 
to  whom  Wernsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
lloahshed  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Flavian  &mil^.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning 
which  few  relics  have  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity. It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations 
and  everyday  life  of  an  Italian  peasant,  and, 
ao  lar  as  it  goes,  every  thing  is  related  with  the 
greatest  mini^ess ;  but  the  employments  only 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  Copa  merely 
eontains  an  invitation  from  a  hostess,  who  was 
a  native  of  Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  entertainment  which  she  kept  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome :  but  a  good-humoured  drink- 
ing song,  br  the  majestic  author  of  the  Oeorgies 
and  jBmid,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity.  A  few  of 
the  lines,  though  some  barbarisms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  abo  written  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  uninteresting  picture  of  the 
■lanners  that  prevailed  in  those  oostels  which 
atood  beyond  the  walfe  of  the  citVjOn  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Ostia.  We  here  learn 
what  were  the  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber-;  and  it  is  said,  tnat,  at  this  day, 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  mulberries,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chesmuts,  are  the  ordinary 
luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  similar  places  of 
entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.  Among 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  of 
Virgil,  these  few  may  be  collected  as  the  be^^t; 
that  of  Masvicins,  d  vols,  4to.  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Baskerville,  4to.  Birmingham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  8vo.  L.  BaL  1661 ;  of  Heync, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1767;  of  Edinburgh,  3  vols. 

13mo.  1755;  and  of  Glasgow,  12mo.  1758. 

It  Caius,  a  pnetor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cicero 
was  banisbM,  refused  to  receive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  for  fear  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Gloditts.    Cie.  ad  Q.  Prater. 

VmolNiA,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 
ginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
finom  the  place  where  she  resided.  She  was 
claimed  by  otie  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter 
of  a  slave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Virginias,  informed  of  bis  violent 
vroeeedincs,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
fequeit  was  granted,  Jie  snatched  a  knife  and 
^nnged  it  into  Virginia's  breast,  exclaiming, 
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This  is  aU,  mf  dearett  damgkter^  J  can  give  ti0it 
to  preserve  tkjf  chastity  from  tke  lust  and  viaiena 
of  a  tyrant.  No  sooner  was  the  bJow  given, 
than  V  irginius  ran  to  the  camp  with  the  bloody 
knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  astooiah- 
ed  and  incensed,  not  against  the  murderer,  biii 
the  tyrant  that  was  the  cause  o(  Virania's 
death,  and  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  ijcized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  in 

Snson,aod  prevented  the  execmion  of  the  law. 
purius  Oppitts,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who 
bad  not  opposed  the  tyrant's  views,  killed  him- 
self also ;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite 
of  Appius,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  decern  viral 
power  abolii»hed,  about  449  years  before  ChrisL 
Liv.  3,  c.  44,  Ac—Juv.  10,  v.  294. 

ViRounua,  I.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made 

tribune  of  the  people.     Vid.  Virginia. IL 

A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  accused  Gt  Casso, 
the  son  of  Cincinnatus.  He  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes  to  ten,  and  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  seditions  against  the  patnciansL 
III.  Another  tribune,  in  the  age  of  Camil- 
las, fined  for  his  opposition  to  a  law  which  pro- 
posed going  to  VeiL IV.  Cains,  a  praetor  of 

Sicily,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Cicero  into 
his  province,  tnougb  under  many  obligation.^  to 

the  orator.    Some  read  Virgilius. V.  One 

of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Qermany.  He  made 
war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  bim.  He 
was  treated  with  great  coldness  by  Galba,  whose 
interest  he  had  supported  with  so  mncb  saccesa 
He  refused  all  dangerous  stations,  and,  though 
twice  offered  the  imperial  purple,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.    PhU. 

VmiATHUs,  a  mean  shepherd  of  LAsitania, 
who  gradually  rose  to  power,  and  by  first  head- 
ing a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  nimself  at  last  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
against  the  Romans  with  uncommon  success, 
and  for  14  years  enjoyed  the  envied  title  of  pro- 
lector  of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  of  S[»in. 
Many  generals  were  defeated,  and  Pompqr  him- 
self was  ashamed  to  find  himself  beaten.  Caepio 
was  at  last  sent  against  bim.  But  his  despair 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  oblij^d  h  Im 
to  have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  bad  the 
meanness  to  bribe  the  servants  of  Viriathus  to 
murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.  Flor.  S,  c  17. 
—  ToZ.  Max.  6,  c.  A.—lAv.  53  and  54. 

VuuDOMiRUs,  a  young  man  of  great  power 
among  the  .£dui.  Ciesar  greatly  honoured 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
CiBS.  BeU.  a.  7,  c.  39,  Ac. 

VrrELLitTB  AoLt^s,  I.  a  Roman,  raised  by  his 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  pan  of  his 
youth  was  spent  at  Capreie,  where  his  willing- 
ness and  compliance  to  gratify  the  most  vicious 
5 ropensities  of  Tiberius,  raised  his  father  to  the 
ign  ity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria.  The 
applau.se  he  gained  in  this  school  of  clebauchery 
was  too  flattering  to  allow  Vitelliusto  alter  his 
conduct,  and  no  longer  to  be  one  of  the  votaries 
of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleased  with  his  skUl  in 
driving  a  chariot.  Claud  ins  loved  bim  because 
he  was  a  great  gamester,  and  he  recomroended 
himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  bv  wishing  bim 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  tbentre.  He 
did  not  mU  with  his  patrans,  like  the  other  tt- 
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tooriteB,  bat  the  death  of  fin  emperor  seemed  lo 
raise  him  to  greater  honours.  He  passed  through 
all  the  honours  of  the  state^  and'gained  the  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  liberal  promises.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
many when  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  exaltation  ot  his  riyal  was  no  sooner  beard 
in  the  camp,  than  he- was  likewise  invested 
witb  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantr 
ly  marched  against  Otho.  Three  battles  were 
lought,  and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plains  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona  left  him  master  of  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Vitellius  feasted  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
feasts  was  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
his  brother  Lucius.  The  table,  among  other 
meats,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  different 
dishes  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowls ; 
and  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that 
at>ove  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in 
maintaining  his  table  in  the  space  of  four 
months :  and  Josephus  has  properly  observed, 
that  if  Vitellius  had  reigned  long,  the  ereat 
opulence  of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  nave 
been  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  banquets.  This  'extravagance,  which 
delighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister  Pri- 
mus was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial  glutton. 
Vitellius  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of 
the  porter  of  his  palace,  but  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him;  be  was  draped  naked  through 
the  streets,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  bacK, 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
to  make  him  lift  his  head.    After  suffering  the 

Seatest  insults  from  the  populace,  he  was  at 
!t  carried  to  the  place  or  execution,  and  put 
to  death  with  repeated  blows.  His  head  was 
cot  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  mutilated 
body  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  A.  D.  G9,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
cept 13  days.    SueL^Tacit.  ffist.  2.—Eutrop. 

— Dio. — Plui. II.  Lucius,  the  father  of  the 

emperor,  obtained  great  honours  by  his  flattery 
lo  toe  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged 
the  Parthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His  adulation 
to  Messalina,  is  well  known,  and  he  obtained, 
as  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
pulling  off  the  shoes  of  the  emperess.    Suet. 

III.  Publius,  an  uncle  of  the  emperor  of 

that  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nero  of  at- 
tempts to  bribe  the-people  with  mone}[  from  the 
treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killed  him- 
self before  his  trial. IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 
peror Vitellius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  his 
father's  friends.— -—Some  of  the  family  ol  the 
Vltellii  conspired  with  the  Aquilii  and  other 
illustrious  Romans,  to  restore  Tarquin  to  his 
throne.  Their  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
the  consuls,  and  they  were  severely  punished. 
JPlut, 

ViTRtrvsus,  M.  PoLuo,  a  celebrated  architect 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  bom  at  Formie.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  writings,  and  nothing  is  re- 
corded in  history  of  his  life  or  private  charac- 
ter. He  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  profession, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  it  is  the 
only  book  on  architeetture,  now  extant,  written 


by  the  ancients.  In  this  work  he  shows  that 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Vitruvius  is  that  of  DeLaet,  Amst  1649. 

UlpiInus  DoMiTius,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  oif  whom  he  became  the 
secretarjr  and  principal  minister.  He  raised  a 
persecution  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
last  murdered  by  the  prmiorian  guainds  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  WS.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant.  The  Greek  commentaries  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  foJ. 
1537,  apud  AlduM. 

ULTssEfl,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
Dulichium,  son  of  Anticlea  and  Laertes,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Sisyphns.  Vid.  Sisyphvs 
and  AtUicUa.  He  became,  like  the  other  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen ;  bnt 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  applications, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  his  compet- 
itors, be  solicited  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  The  rape  of  Helen, 
however,  b^  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bound  to 
defend  her  against  every  intruder,  be  was  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  prinees,  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to  leave 
his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
boll  together,  and  ploughed  the  .seashore,  where 
he  sowed  salt  instead  of  cOrn.  This  dissimula- 
tion was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes,  by 
placing  before  the  plou|?h  of  Ulysses,  bis  infant 
son  Telemachns,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
father  was  not  mad  who  had  the  providence  U> 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  lo 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged 
to  e:o  to  th^  war,  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who 
had  discovered  his  pretended  insanity.  Vid, 
Palamedes,  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  king 
Qf  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superior  prudence 
and  sa^city.  By  his  means  Achilles  was  dis- 
covered among  the  daughters  of  Lyeomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  (  Vid.  Achilles,)  and  ^biloctetes 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercnles.  Vid, 
Philoctetes.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  activitv  and  valour.  With  the  assistance 
of  Diomedes,  he  murdered  Rhesus,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  sleeping  Thracians  in  the  midst  of 
their  camp,  ^  Vid.  Rhesva  and  Dohn,)  and  be 
introduced  himself  into  the  city  of  Pnam,  and 
carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trqans. 
Vid.  Palladium.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  was  universally  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajax  had  disputed  witb  him.  After  the 
Trojan  war,  Ulysses  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
clops in  Sicily.  Pol3rphemus,  who  was  the  king 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  ^  Vid.  Pttfy- 
phemus,)  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  wtoxicated 
him  and  put  out  his  eye,  and  at  last  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  was  confined,  by 
tving  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cyclops  when  led  to  pasture.  In  ^olia  be  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  and  JEolas  gave  bii^ 
confined  in  bags,  all  the  winds  wfaieh  ccmU  6t^ 
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ftmet  his  rctiirn  to  Ithaca,  bnt  the  cnriosicy  of 
his  companions  to  know  what  the  baes  contain- 
ed, proTed  nearly  fiual.  The  winds  rushed 
with  impetuosity,  and  all  the  fleet  was  destroyed 
except  the  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
Ubence  he  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Lestrigones,  and  of  the  island  iBea,  where  the 
ma^ian  Circe  changed  all  his  companions 
into  pigs  for  their  voluptuousness.  He  escaped 
their  fate  by  means  of  an  herb  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  and  aAer  he  had  obliged 
the  magician  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  nis 
companions  to  their  original  shape,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
sulted Tiresius  how  to  regain  his  countiy  in 
nSetj ;  and,  after  he  had  received  every  neces- 
sary information,  he  returned  on  earth.  He 
passed 'along  the  coasts  of  the  Sirens  unhurt, 
by  the  directions  of  Circe,  (  Vid.  SireneSy)  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  his  compan- 
ions stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  who  saved 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swam  to  the  island  of 
Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  years,  he 
forgot  Ithaoa,  m  the  arms  of  the  goddess,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  The  eods  at  last 
interfered,  and  Calypso,  by  order  of  Mercury, 
suffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  furnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  when  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Polyphemus  had  been  robbed  of  his  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  raised  a  storm  and 
sunk  his  ship.  Ulysses  swam  with  difficulty  to 
the  island  of  the  Phsacians,  where  the  kindness 
of  Nausica,  and  the  humanity  of  her  father. 
King  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a-  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  his  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
was  conducted  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca.  The  Phsea- 
cians  laid  him  on  theseashore  as  he  was  asleep, 
and  Ul>'8ses  found  himself  safely  restored  to 
his  country,  aller  a  long  absence  of  20  years. 
He  was  well  informed  that  his  palace  was  be- 
tdeged  by  a  number  of  suiters,  who  continually 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  and  therefore 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  by  the  advice 
of  Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his 
son,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Eumaeus.  With 
them  he  took  measures  ti  re-establish  himself 
on  his  throne ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
perssonally  convinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fi^Htv  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrival  was 
publiclv  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
put  to  death,  and  Ulysses  restored  to  the  peace 
and  bosom  of  his  family.  Vid.  Laertes,  Pene- 
l&pe,  TdemacKus^  Evmaus.  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  last 
killed  by  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed 
in  Ithaca  with  the  hop^  of  making  himself 
known  to  his  father.  This- unfortunate  event 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  shouM  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  firom  the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Vid,  TOegonus.  According  to 
some  authors,  Ulysses  went  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  Epims,  who  had  treated  him  with 
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great  kindness.   Erippe  had  a  son  by  him  when 

she  called  Enryalus.  When  come  to  yean  of 
puberty,  Euryalus  was  sent  to  Ithaca  by  his 
'mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  retomed,  he  put  to 
immediate  death  his  unknown  son,  on  the  crija- 
ination  of  Penelope,  his  wife,  who  accused  him 
of  attempts  upon  her  victoe.  The  adventures 
of  Ul3rsses,  cm  his  return  lo  Ithaca  from  the 
Trojan  war,  are  the  subject  of  Homer's  Odys- 
sey. Homer.  JL  ^  Od.—  Virg,  JBn.  SL  3,  &c 
—Didfs  Crtt.  1,  Ac— Orui.  MeL  13.— Bfr- 
roid.  l.-Sngin.  fab.  901,  Ac—Ap^lod,  3,  c 
10.— Ptftti.  1,  c.  17  and  28, 1.  3,  c.  1%  1.  7,  c  4. 
—jElian.  V.  H,  13,  c.  VL—Horat.  i^  Od.  99, 
V.  R— Partt«^  Brol,  Z.—PhU.'-PUn.  35l— 
T'zetx.  ad  JUjfc. 

Undecemvtri,  magistrates  at  Atbois,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publicly  condemned  were 
delivered  to  be  executed.    C.  Nep.  in  Pkoc 

VdcONU  Lex,  de  teUameniis,  by  GL  Toconius 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  584,  enacted  that 
no  woman  should  be  left  heiress  to  an  estate, 
and  that  no  rich  person  should  leave  by  his  will 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  bis  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
decay  of  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  of  the 
families  of  Rome.  This  law  was  abrogated  by 
Augustus. 

VoLooEsis,  a  name  common  to  mvxxj  of  the 
kings  of  Parihia,  who  made  war  against  the 
Roman  emperors.     TWtt.  12,  Ann.  M. 

VoLsa.     Vid.  Part  I. 

VoLUBfNTos,  (T.^  L  a  Roman,  ftmoos  for  his 
friendship  towards  M.  LucuUus,  whom  BC. 
Antony  had  put  to  death.  His  great  lamenta- 
tions were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  cooducted 
to  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  request  was  easily  granted.  Ia9. 
134,  c.  90. IL  An  Etrunan,  who  wrote  tra- 
gedies in  his  native  language. HI.  a  consul, 

who  defeated  the  Samnites  and  the  Etrurians. 

lAv.  9. rV.  A  friend  of  M.  Bmtos.    He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his  actions, 
from  which  Plutarch  selected  some  remarls. 

VoLuaius,  I.  a  poet  of  Patavia,  who  wrote, 
like  Ennius,  the  annals  of  Rome  in  verse. 

Seneca,  ep.  93.— Qiftitt.  96,  v.  7. II.  Satur- 

ninus,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
93d  vear  of  his  age,  beloved  and  respected  un- 
der Nero.     Tacit.  Ann.  13. 

VoLXTX,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the  Romans 
defeated.  Syila suspected  his  fidelity.  SattnA, 
Ju,g.  105. 

VonOnbs,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia,  expelled  br 
his  subjects,  and  afterwards  placed  oo  the 
throne  of  Armenia.     TacU.  Ann.  12,  c.  14. 

II.  Another,  king  of  Armenia. HI.  A 

man  made  king  of  Parthia  by  Augustus. 

YoPTSCDB,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  908  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Flo- 
rianus,  Probus,  Firmus,  Carus,  &c.  He  is  one 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  Btst^ria 
Angvjta  scriplores^  but  be  excels  all  others  in 
his  style,  although  wejook  in  vain  for  the 
purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 

VoTifiNus  MontAntts,  a  man  of  learning, 
bnnished  to  one  of  the  Baleares  for  his  malevo- 
lent reflection-s  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  has  cele- 
brated him  as  an  excellent  poet.  T^aeU,  Ann. 
4,  c.  49. 

VfTLCANlui,  festivals  in  hoomor  of  Vaktt 
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bronght  to  Rome  ttom  Praeneste,  and  observed 
in  the  month  of  Angust.  The  streets  were  illo- 
minated,  fires  kindled  every  where,  and  animals 
thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

Varro.  de  L,  L.  5. Dion.  Hal,  l.—ColumeU, 

IS.— Plin.  18,  c.  13. 

VuLCANius,  Tarentianus.  a  Latin  historian,' 
who  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  three 
Gordians,  &c. 

VuLCATTOs,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  who  con- 

Elred  with  Piso  against  Nero,  &c.  7\icU. 
a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  who  at- 
tempted to  write  a  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  nothing  is  ex- 
tant but  an  account  of  Avidius  Cassias,  who 
revolted  in  the  East  during  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  which  some  ascribe  to  Spartianus. 

VuLso,  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  invaded  Af- 
rica with  Regnlus. II.  Another  consul.    He 

bad  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  in  oflice,  and 
tTiomohed  over  the  Galaiians. 


XantbIca,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  month  called  Xanthicus,  the  same 
as  Api>il.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  army  with  great  solemnity. 

Xanthcs,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lydia,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain.    Dionys.  Hal. 

Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  remarkable 
for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition, 
which  are  become  proverbial.  Some  suppose 
that  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  with  her 
moroseness  ana  insolence  before  he  married 
her^  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
patience,  and  intire  himself  to  the  malevolent 
reflections  of  mankind.  She  continually  tor- 
mented him  with  her  impertinence;  and  one 
day,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives, she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on 
bis  head,  upon  wnich  the  philosopher  coolly  ob- 
Sterved,  after  thunder  there  generally  falls  rain. 
AClian.  V.  H.  7,  c  10,  1.  9,  c.  7,  1.  11,  c  12.— 
Diog.  in  Socrat. 

Xantipfus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  who 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  256  B.  0.  and 
took  the  celebrated  Regulus  prisoner.  Such 
.signal  services  deserved  to  be  rewarded,  but  the 
Carthaginians  looked  with  envious  jealousy 
upon  Xantippus,  and  he  retired  to  Corinth  after 
he  had  savedf  them  from  destruction.  Some  au- 
thors support  that  the  Carthaginians  ordered  him 
to  be  assassinated,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  he  was  returning  home :  while 
others  say  that  they  had  prepared  a  leafey  ship 
to  convey  him  to  Corinth,  which  he  artfully 
avoided.  Liv.  18  and  28,  c.  4t3.--Appian.  de 
Pun. n.  An  Athenian  general,  wno  defeat- 
ed the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychides. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace, 
and  increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was 
father  to.  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Agariste  the 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pislstra- 
tida  from  Athens.    Paui.  3,  c.  7,  1.  8,  c.  52. 

m.  A  son  of  Pericles,  who  disera^'ed  his 

father  by  his  disobedience,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  extravagance.  He  died  of  ihe  plague  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    PhU, 


\  Xenarchus,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
Rome,  and  was  intimate  with  Augustus.  Strab. 

14. H.  A  praetor  of  the  Achsan  league, 

who  wished  to  favour  the  interest  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

Aenjades,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  the  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  he  could  do?  npon  which  the 
Cynic  answered.  Command  freemen.  This  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeniades,  that  he  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  and  education  of  his  children.  Diog. 
^Gell.  2,  c.  18.  ' 

Xenocles,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtained  four 
times  a  poetical  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripides  was  competitor,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his  judges.  The 
names  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, were  CEdipus,  Lycaon,  Bacchae,  Athamas 
Satyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palamedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Satyricus,  of  Euripides. 
His  grandson  bore  also  the  name  of  Xenocles, 
and  excelled  in  tragical  compositions.  jElian. 
V.  H.  2,  c.  8. 

Xenocrates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 
at  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  school  of  Pla- 
to, whose  friendship  he  gained  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  'Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  supplied  the  defects  of 
nature  by  unwearied  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding  in  the 
school  of  Plato  after  Speusippus,  about  3S^  years 
before  Christ.    He  was  remarkable  as  a  aisci- 

Elinarian,  and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should 
e  acquainted  with  mathematics  befbre  they 
came  under  his  care,  and  he  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  the  necessary  qualification,  saving 
that  ihey  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  only  recommend  nimself  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  but  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample ;  and  since  the  wonderful  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
{Vid.  Pokmon^)  his  company  was  as  much* 
.shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  courted  by  the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attemfited  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  s^nt  some 
of  his  friends  with  50  talents  for  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the 
50  talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther they  had  not  perceived  from  the  entertain- 
ment  ofthe  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money :  7^U  your  master^  said  he,  to 
keep  his  moneyy  he  has  more  people  to  maintain 
than  1  have.  Yet,  not  to  offend  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the  200th  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  everj  other  particular,  and  he  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  of  virtue  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  immense  sum  of  money  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She 
tried  every  art,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  money,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  conquer  a  human  being,  not  a 
lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admir- 
ed, yet  Xenocrates  was  poor,  and  he  was  dmg- 
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fed  Co  pri5oa  becaow  he  was  oaable  to  pay  a  t 
sbmU  tribute  to  the  state.    He  was  delivered ; 
firom  coafinemem  by  one  of  his  friends.    His 
integriijr  was  so  well  known,  that  when  he  ap- 1 
peared  in  the  court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dis- , 
pensed  with  his  oath.    He  died  B.  C.  3 14,  in 
Ab  82d  year,  after  he  had  presided  in  the  acad- 
emy for  above  25  years.    It  is  said  that  he  fell 
in  the  night  with  his  head  inio  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  safibcated.    He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subiec;^,  all  now  , 
lost.  He  acknowledged  no  other  deity  but  hea-  ■ 
Ten  and  the  seven  planets. — Diog. — Cic.  ad 
AUic.  10,  ep.  1,  Ac.  Tusc.  5.  c.  32.— To/.  Maz. 

9^  c.  10. — Lucian. II.  A  physician  in  the  I 

age  of  NerOj  not  in  great  esteem.    His  Greek  | 
treatise,  de  alimenic  ex  oqwatiliAus,  is  best  editr 
ed  by  Franzius,  Lips.  8vo.  1774. 

Xbnopbanbs,  I.  a  Greek  phildtopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  was  called  the  Eleatic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  his  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night;  that  eclipses 
wtfre  occasioned  by  the  temporary  extinction  uf 
the  sun;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  thai  there  were 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  God  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  universe; 
but  his  incoherent  opinion  about  the  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen, '  and 
he  was  banished.  He  died  very  poor  when 
about  100  years  old.  Cic.  quasL  4,  c.  37,  d€  Div. 
1,  cS^deNai.  D.  1;  c.  ll.—Laclanl.  Div.  Inst. 

3,  c.  23. IL  One  of  the  ministers  of  Philip, 

who  went  to  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Macedonia  and  Carthage. 

Xenophilus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  all  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  upon  music,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lucian.  de 
Macrobr-^Plin.  7,  c  50.— Fa/.  Max.  8,  p.  13. 

XsNdpHON,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 
losopher. In  the  school  of  Socrates  he  received 
those  ii^ructions  and  precepts  which  aHer- 
wards  so  eminently  distinguii^hed  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxenns,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  lo  accom- 
nanv  Cyrus  the  younger  in  an  expedition  a?ainst 
nis  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  he 
refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  df  such  a  measure.  Socrates 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  observed,  that  it  might 
raise  ine  resentment  of  bis  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
monarch;  but,  however,  before  he  proceeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
«»en  educated  in  the  warlike  city  <^  Athens. 


After  the  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Co* 
naxa,  and  the  fall  of  young  Cyras,  the  prudence 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  GOO  leagues  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  country  surrounded  oo  every 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  money, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xe- 
nophon was  selected  firom  among  the  officen 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen, 
and  tboueh  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevo- 
lence and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloouence 
and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks,  that  no 
general  could  extricate  them  from  every  diffi- 
culty better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  This 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  efiected ; 
the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of 
1 155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  15  months. 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgoaen, 
or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
bis  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he 
escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmount- 
ed. He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa, 
than  he  sought  new  honours  in  following  the 
fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  A.sia.  He  tuyjfjA  his 
confidence,  he  fought  under  his  standard,  and 
conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
as  well  as  at  the  baUle  of  Coronanu  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  aspersions  of  jea- 
lousy ;  he  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens 
for  accompanymg  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  In  this  soli- 
tary retreat  he  dedicated  hit  time  to  liieraxj 
pursuits,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  hs  , 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  va-  | 
negate  by  the  hand  of  an,  for  his  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scil-  I 
lus.  He  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesos,  and  spent  part 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hunt, 
iog  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  His  peace- 
ful occupations,  however,  were  soon  distuiiwd: 
a  war  arose  between  the  Lacedsmonians  and 
El  is;  the  sanctity  of  Diana*s  temple,  and  the 
venerable  acie  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  delightful  retreats  of  Scillus,  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  ^lians 
from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had  com- 
piled and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  bis  country,  retired  to  the  . 
city  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age,  359  vears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  works  of  Xenophon  are  nume- 
rous; he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  tkt  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  bis  de- 
scriptions must  be  authentic,  as  he  was  himself 
an  eyewitDess.  Many,  however,  have  accord 
him  of  partiality.  His  Ofropadiaf  divided  Into 
eight  books,  has  given  nse  to  much  criticism ; 
and  while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  Is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  actioos  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  scripture,  others  as  vehe- 
mently deny  its  authenticity.  Accord  ing  to  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenophon  was  a  moral  roraanoe,  ana  they 
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sapport,  that  the  historian  did  not  so  nnich  write 
what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every  good  and 
Tinaous  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  HelUnica 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thacydides;  and  in  his  Msmorabilia  of  So- 
crates, and  in  ius  Apology^  he  has  shown  him- 
self, as  Valerius  Maximus  observes,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  philosophy  of  that  great  man. 
These  are  the  most  famous  of  his  compositions, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts ;  his 
eulogium  given  on  Agesilaus,  his  oeconomics  on 
the  duties  of  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  describes  and  com- 
pares the  misery  which  attended  the  tyrant 
with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous  prince ;  a  treatise 
on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  government  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  Ac.  The 
simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon*s  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  or  the  Athe- 
nian muse  and  the  bee  of  Greece ;  and  they  have 
induced  (ituintilian  to  say,  that  the  graces  dic- 
tated his  language,  and  that  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  sentiments, 
as  to  the  divinity  and  religion,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  venerable  Socrates:  he  supported 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  exhoned  his 
friends  to  cultivate  those 'virtues  which  insure 
the  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  teodemess  and  resignation  to 
providence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  he 
was  informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  his  son  had  died  like  a  Greek, 
and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  the  flowers  on 
his  head,  and  continued  the  sacrifice,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
unfonunnte  death  occasioned.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavius, 
fol.  Francof.  1596 ;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lins. 
1763 ;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  12mo.  of  tne 
Cyropeedia,  1767 ;  the  expedition  of  Cyrns, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761 ;  and  the  history 
of  Greece,  1762;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
Zeunius,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  8vo.  in  6  vols. 
between  the  years  1778  and  1791.  Cic.  in  Oral. 
19,— Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  lO.—QuinlU.  10,  c.  2.— 
^lian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  b.—Diog.  in 

Xenopik. — Seneca. II.  a  writer  in  the  begfin-  ' 

ning  of  the  fourth  century,  known  by  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  De  Amorihus  Anthia 
Abrocoma,  published  in  8vo.  and  4to.  hy  Coc- 

ceius,  Lond.  1726. III.  A  phvsician  of  the 

emperor  Claudius,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Ascleniades. 
He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favours,  andtnrongh 
him  the  people  of  Cos  were  exempt  fVom  all 
taxes.  He  had  the  meanness  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor m  the  instigation  of  Agnppina.  Tadt. 
12,  Anm..  c.  61  and  67. ' 

Xbrxbs,  I.  succeeded  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
son  of  the  monarch,  he  was  preferred  to  his  elder  I 
brother,  Artabazanes.  The  causes  alleged  for ! 
this  preference  were,  that  Artabazanes  was  the 
son  of  Darius  when  a  private  man,  and  that 
Xerxes  was  bom  after  his  fhther  had  been  rais- 
ed on  the  Persian  throne,  of  Atossa,  the  daughter 


of  Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  warlike  pre- 
paraiions  of  his  father,  and  added  the  revolted 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive  possessions. 
He  aAerwards  mvaded  Europe,  and  entered 
I  Greece  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  eunuchs,  and  wo- 
I  men,  that  attended  it,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
'  5,283,220  souls.  This  multitude  was  stoj^ied 
at  Thermopylae,  by  the  valour  of  300  Sparians 
.  under  Kmg  Leonidas.  Xerxes,  astonished  that 
I  such  a  handful  of  men  should  dare  to  oppose  hiA 
progress,  ordered  some  of  his  soldiers  to  bring 
them  alive  into  his  presence ;  but  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  the  Qiost  valiaint  of  the  Persian 
troops  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  attempting  . 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  ana  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  mi^ht  perhaps  have 
triumphed  longer,  if  a  Trachmian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The 
king  himself  nearly  perished  upon  this  occa- 
sion:  and  it  has  been  reported,  that  In  the  night, 
the  desperate  Spartans  sought,  for  a  while,  the 
royal  tent,  which  they  found  deserted,  and  wan- 
dered through  the  Persian  army,  slaughtering 
thousands  before  them.  The  battle  of  Ther- 
mopytsB  was  the  beginning  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  ex- 
perience new  disappointments,  bis  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  ArtetAisium  and  Salamis,  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
to  the  artful  insinuations  of  Themistocles,  yet 
he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
tion that  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  afiairs.  Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  imminent  danger  in  the  eneroy^s  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days 
he  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
the  space  of  six  months.  Mardonius,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived  the 
ravages  of  war,  of  famine,  and  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed their  timid  monarch  into  Thrace.  When 
he  reached  the  Hellespont,  Xerxes  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by  the  siorms,  and  he  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small  fishing  vessel.  Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  .safely,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
gers, his  lasses,  and  his  defeats,  and  ^ve  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.  His  indolence 
and  luxurious  voluptuousness  offended  his 
subjects,  and  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  reign, 
about  464  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  personal  accomplishments  of  Xerxes  have 
been  commended  ty  ancient  authors;  and 
Herodotus  observes,  that  there  was  not  one 
man,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or 
stature,  or  that  was  as  wonhy  to  preside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire.  The  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  that  the 
vast  armament  which  invaded  Greece  was  with- 
out a  head.  Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
millions  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
recollection  that  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw 
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before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years  shoald  be 
no  more.  Uis  pride  and  insolence  have  been 
deservedly  censured ;  he  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  whip- 
ped, because  the  first  bridge  he  had  laid  across 
the  Hellespont  had  been  aestroyed  by  a  storm. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Athos,  and 
saw  his  fleet  sail  in  a  place  which  before  was 
dry  groQud.  The  vei^  rivers  were  dried  up 
by  his  army  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece, 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  reduced  to 
want  and  poverty.  Berodot.  1,  c.  183, 1.  7,  c.  2, 
Ac.—Diod.  ll.^Strai.  9.^jElian.  3,  V,  H.  2b. 
^Jtulin,  2,  c.  10,  ^,—Pata.  3,  c  4, 1.  8,  c.  46. 
-^iMcan.  2.  V.  672.— PitU.  in  Them,  Ac^Val. 
Max.—Isocrai.  in  Panalk.-^Struca.  de  Const. 

Sap.  4. The  11.  succeeded  his  father  Arta- 

xerxes  Longimanus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  425 
B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  j 
his  reign  by  his  brother  Sogdianu&  | 

Z.  I 

Zactmtbds,  a  native  of  BoBotia,  who  accom- 1 
panied  Hercules  when  he  went  into  Spain  to  | 
destroy  Qeryon.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition . 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryon's 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  TbeMS.  As  he  went  on  his  jonme^r,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  died.  His 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried 
it  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea^which  from 
that  time  wis  called  Zacyntkns.  The  island  of 
Zacynthus,  now  called  ZanU.  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  CephalleDia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. It  is  about  60  miles  io  circumfe- 
rence. Ldv.  26,  c.  24.— i»tt».  4,  c.  12.—Strab. 
a  and  a— iMWa.  2,  c.  l.^Honur.  Od.  1,  v.  246, 
1. 9,  V.  24.— OiTui.  d£  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  432.— Pottf. 
4,  c.  23.— Ftr^.  JEn.  3,  v.  270. 

Zalbucos,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrlans,  in  Ita- 
ly, and  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  550 
B.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  austere,  and  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  more  by  inspiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  person  guilt  j  of  adultery 
should  lose  both  his  eyes.  His  philosophy  was 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
son  was  an  adulterer.  He  ordered  the  law  to 
be  executed;  the  people  interfered,  but  Zaleu- 
cuis  resisted,  and  rather  than  violate  his  own 
institutions,  he  commanded  one  of  his  own, 
eves,  and  one  of  those  of  his  son,  to  be  pot  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  while  Zaleucus  presided  over  the  LoKcrians, 
no  person  was  a<?nin  found  guiltv  of  adultery. 
VaX.  Max.  1,  c.  2,  1.  6,  c.  5.— Ctc.'  de  Ug.  2,  c. 
6,  ad  AUic,  6,  ep.  i.—Mlian.  V.  B.  2,  c.  37, 1. 3, 
c.  17, 1.  13,  c  24,— iSrflft.  6. 

Zamolzis,  or  Zalmoxis,  a  slave  and  disciple 
of  Pythagoras.  He  accompanied  his  master  in 
Egypt,  and  aAcrwards  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Getn,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
easily  to  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  himself 
for  three  years  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  and  af- 
terwards made  them  believe  that  he  was  just 
rau^ed  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
tbe  age  of  Pythagoras.  AAer  death  he  received 
divine  honours.   Diod. — Herodot.  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

ZARBfiNus,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 

was  gained  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  by  one 
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of  the  officers  of  Liicolla&  Tigianes  poi  him 
to  death  for  his  desertion,  and  his  faneral  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  by  the  Bo- 
man  general.    PM.  in  Lmc. 

Zqiina,  Alexander,  an  imposter,  who  usurp- 
ed the  throne  of  Syria  at  the  insrigatioa  of  Pto- 
lemy Physcon. 

^ENo,  I.  a  philosophy  of  Elia  or  Yelia,  in  Itar 
ly,  the  disciple,  or  according  to  some,  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  ParmenideSj  and  the  supposed  inventor 
of  dialectic.  His  opmions  about  the  iiniFerse, 
the  unity,  incomprehensibility,  and  immutabi- 
lity of  all  things,  were  the  same  with  those  of 
Xenophanes  and  the  rest  of  the  Eleatic  philoso- 
phers. It  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchos.  His 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the 
most  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names 
of  his  accomplices;  but  this  he  bore  with  un- 
paralleled fortitude,  and,  not  to  be  at  last  con- 
quered by  tortures,  he  cut  off  his  tongue  with  his 
teeth,  and  spit  it  into  the  face  of  the  tyrant. 
Some  say  that  he  was  pounded  alive  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he 
called  to  Nearchus,  as  if  to  reveal  something  ci 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  and 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  ofll  Cic.  Tusc 
2,  c.22,  <fff  Nal.  D.  3,  c.  33.— Diod.  in  FVag.— 

Vol.  Max.  3,  c.  S.—Diog.  9. U.  The  founder 

of  the  sect  of  the  stoics,  bom  at  Ctinm,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  commercial  pursuiLs,  but  he  was  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  employments.  As  he 
was  returning  IVom  Phoenicia,  a  storm  drove  his 
ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Piraeus.  He  entered  the  house 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  to  dissipate  his  melancholy 
reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties  of  the 
philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  spent 
in  frequentiiig  the  scnool  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo,Xenocrates,  and  Polemon. 
Perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved from  experience  as  well  ascxservaticm, 
Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
himselr  attended  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  powerful.  ECis  followers  were  called  Sioies, 
because  thejr  received  the  instruction  of  the 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  tro:  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  tbe  Atbe-  I 
nians  publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue,  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to  | 
give  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the 
academy,  and  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  was  an 
example  of  soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and  I 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  continual  | 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  Aflcr 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  48  years,  be  died  in 
the  96th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  264.  He  was 
buried  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  shone  be- 
fore his  followers  as  a  pure  example  of  imitatioD. 
He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  nothing  was 
properly  his  own ;  he  loved  others,  and  his  af- 
fections were  extended  even  to  his  enemies.  He 
felt  a  pleasure  in  being  kind,  benevolent,  and 
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attentive ;  and  he  found  that  these  sentiments  of  i  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  throne  cf 
pleasure  were  reciprocal.  He  saw  a  connexion  Constantinople,  in  the  bm  and  6th  centuries, 
and  dependance  in  the  universe,  and  perceived '  Zenobia,  I.  a  queen  of  Iberia,  wife  of  Rha* 
that  firom  thence  arose  the  harmony  of  civil  so- 1  damistus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when 
ciety,  the  tenderness  of  parents,  and  filial  grat-  he  was  banished  from  his  kingdom  bv  the  Ar* 
itucfe.  In  the  attainment  of  virtue  the  goods !  menians,  but  as  she  was  unable  to  follow  him 
of  the  mind  were  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  {  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  she  entreated  him 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained,  i  to  murder  her.  Khadamistus  long  hesitated, 
nothmg  could  eqvLhX  our  happiness  and  jperfec-  >  but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
tion ;  and  the  stoic  would  view  with  indinerence  i  enemy,  he  obeyed,  and  threw  her  body  into  the 
health  or  sickoess,  riches  or  poverty,  pain  and   Araxes.    Her  clothes  kept  her  upon  the  surface 


pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  nor  influ- 
ence the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Zeno  recom- 
mended resignation ;  he  knew  that  the  laws  of 
the  universe  cannot  be  changed  by  man.  and 
therefore  he  wished  that  his  disciples  should 
not  in  prayer  deprecate  impending  calamities, 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant  them 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severest  trials  with  pleas- 
ure and  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  arbitrary  command  over  the  passions  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  stoicism,  to  assist  our  friends 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  our  duty,  but  to 
give  way  to  childish  sensations  was  unbecoming 
oar  nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anger  were 
to  be  banished  from  the  heart,  propriety  and 
decorum  were  to  be  the  guides  in  every  thing, 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  the  best 
indicaticms  of  their  inward  feelings,  their  secret 
inclinations,  and  their  character.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  stoic  to  study  himself;  in  the  evening 
he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy 
tiie  events  of  the  day,  and  to  regulate  his  fu- 
ture conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  breast. 
Such  were  the  leading  characters  of  the  stoic 
philosophy,  whose  followers  were  so  illustrious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  numerous,  and  whose  effects 
were  productive  of  such  exemplair  virtues  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  his 
maxims  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
live  happy  under  the  most  pressing  calamities. 
He  said  that  nature  had  given  us  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  .us  that  we  ought  to 
listen  more  than  speak.  He  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dissonant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  eye  though  made  of  the 
basest  metals.  He  acknowledpd  only  one  God, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  the  body,  and  therefore  believed  that  those 
two  together  united,  the  soul  and  the  body, 
formed  one  perfect  animal,  which  was  the  god 
of  the  stoics.  Amon^t  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable writers,  may  be  mentioned  EpictetuSf 
Seneca^  the  emperor  AfUanirmSf  &c.  Cie.  Acad. 
1,  c.  13,  de  Nat.  D.  1,  C.  14, 1.  2,  c.  8  and  34, 1, 
3,  c.  24,  pro.  Mur.  de  Oral.  32,  &c. — Finib. — 
Seneca. — Epictetus. — Arrian. — jElian.  V.  H.  9, 
c.  36. — Diog. III.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cicero,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Cotta,  Pompey,  &c. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  c.   21   and  34. fV.  A 

rhetorician,  father  to  Polemon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.    Strab. 

l^.—Tadt.  Ami.  2,  c.  56. V.  A  native  of 

Lepreos,  son  of  Oalliteles,  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games  and  honoured  with  a  statue  in 
the  grove  of  Jupiter  and  at  Olympia.  Pam.  6, 
e.  15. The  name  of  Zeno  was  common  to 
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of  the  water,  where  she  was  round  by  some 
shepherds,  and  as  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 
Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  51. IL  Seplimia,  a  cele- 
brated princess  of  Palmyra,  who  married  Ode- 
natus,  whom  Gallienus  acknowledged  as  his 
parmer  on  the  Roman  throne.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which,  according  to  some  an- 
thors,  she  is  said  to  have  hastened,  Zenobia 
reigned  in  the  East  as  regent  of  her  infant  chil- 
dren, who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Caa- 
sars.  She  assumed  the  name-  of  Augusta,  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  robes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  the  queen  of  the  East.  The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  western 
parts  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  this 
princess,  who  boasted  to  be  sprung  from  the 
Ftolemies  of  Egypt.  Aurelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imperial  purple  than  he  march- 
ed into  the  East,  determined  to  punish  Uie  pride 
of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  against  the 
Persians,  she  had  distinguished  herself  no  less 
than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  Egypt  acknowledged  her  power,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Mmor  were  subject  to  her 
command.  When  Aurelian  approached  the 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Palmy rean  queen  appeared 
at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  She  bore  the  la- 
bours of  the  field  like  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
battles  were  fought ;  the  courage  of  the  queen 
^ned  the  superiority,  but  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalry  ruined  her  cause, 
and  while  they  pursued  with  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  infantry  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  main  body  of  Zenobia^  army,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra, 
determined  to  support  a  siege.  Aurelian  fol- 
lowed her,  and  after  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores,  he  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  and  though  she  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from 
her  walls,  and  the  working  of  her  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  heard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relief  from  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  her 
allegiance.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night ; 
bnt  Aurelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her  escape, 
pursued  her,  and  she  was  caught  as  she  was 
crossing  the  river  Euphrates.  She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  though  the 
soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death,  she  was 
reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
She  was  treated  with  great  humanity,  and  An- 
rehin  gave  her  large  possefisions  near  Tlbur, 
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where  the  was  ^nnicied  to  live  the  rest  of  her 
dairsio  peace,  with  all  the  grandeur  and  majesty  < 
which  became  a  queen  of  tne  East  and  a  warlike 
princess.    Her  child  ren  were  patronised  by  the ' 
emperor,  and  married  to  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction at  Rome.    Zenobia  has  been  admired 
not  only  for  her  military  abilities,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talents.    She  was  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  useful  leammg,  and  spoke  with ; 
fluency  the  language   of  the  Egyptians,  the 
GreekK,  and  the  Latins.    She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  in  Egypt,  which  was  greatly  commended  t 
by  the  ancients.    She  received  no  less  honour 
from  the  patronage  she  aflbrded  to  the  cele-  i 
brated  Longinus,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites,  i 
and  who  taught  her  the  Oreek  tongue.    She , 
has  also  been  praised  foe  her  great  chastity  and  | 
her  constancy,  though  she  betrayed  too  often 
her  propensities  to  cruelty  and  intoxication 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  officers.    She  fell  into 
die  hands  of  Aurelian  about  the  373d  year  of 
the  Christian  era.    Aur.  Via. — Zos.,  ftc. 

XmocuBs,  was  the  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
•ons  of  Carcinus.  With  Philocles  and  Theog- 
Bis  be  is  thus  introduced,  in  an  exemplification 
of  Binesilochus : — 

4  U  XcvocXliK  (Sv  nurdf  KMwf  vau7.— Thesmoph. 

He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
the  Rana,  (v.  86.) 

'HfM«X9(.    i  U  XcmmXIik  ; 

Alinwof .  i^tfXtfcro  vh  Ala, 

'  Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- 
ripides the  tragic  garland,  Olymp.  91st,  2,  B.  C. 
415.  In  the  PaXj  Aristophanes  applies  the  term 
j^vxu^f^f  to  the  family.  From  the  Scholiast 
it  apoears  that  Xenocles  was  celebrated  for 
introducing  machinery  and  stage  shows,  espe- 
cially in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  his  gods. 
From  the  two  lines  in  the  Nvbes,  quoted  above, 
we  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinus,  was, 
like  his  son,  fond  of  introducing  the  deities. 

Zenod6rus,  a  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  colos- 
sus for  the  emperor,  which  was  110  or  190  feet 
hiffh,  and  which  was  consecrated  to  the  sun. 
The  head  of  this  colossus  was  some  time  after 
broken  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  there  the 
head  of  an  Apollo  surrounded  with  seven  beams, 
each  of  which  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long. 
From  tlus  fiimous  colossus,  the  modem  coli- 
seum, whose  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.    Plin.  34,  c.  7. 

ZsNonOTDs,  I.  a  native  of  Troezene,  who 

wrote  a  hfetory  of  Umbria.    Dion.  Hal.  9. 

n.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  celebrsted  library  of  Alexan- 
dria.   He  died  B.  C.  945. 

Zbuxidamts,  a  Iring  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclid»*  He  was  father  of  Archidamus, 
and  grandson  of  Theopompns,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Archidamus.    Poms.  3,  c.  7. 

Zeuztdas,  a.  prsetor  of  the  AchaBan  league, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  alliance  with  the-Romans. 

Zboxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Hera- 
clea,  which  some  soppoae  to  be  the  Heraclea 
of  SicUy.  He  flourished  about  468  years  before 


the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disei^e  of  Apol- 
lodoms,  and  contemporary  with  Parrhasms. 
In  the  ait  of  painting,  he  not  only  sorpaascd  all 
his  contemporaries,  but  also  his  master,  and  be^ 
came  so  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  proud, 
of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that  he  refined  to 
sell  them,  observing  that  bo  sum  of  money, 
however  great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them.  Hjs 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter,  ait- 
ting  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  pre^ce 
of  his  affrighted  parents ;  his  modest  Penelope; 
and  his  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  T^acinia,  in  Italy.  This  last 
piece  he  had  painted  at  the  request  of  the  fwo- 
ple  of  Crotona,  and  that  he  might  not  be  with- 
out a  model,  they  sent  him  the  most  b^oiiful 
of  their  virgins.  Zeuxis  examined  their  naked 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  from  whose  elegance 
and  graces  united,  he  conceived  in  his  mind 
the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  with 
wonderful  success.  His  contest  with  Parrha- 
sius  is  well  known ;  ( ViA,  Parrkasius,)  bm 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  perfectioii, 
and  copied  all  her  beauties  with  such  exactness 
he  oftcA  found  himself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  -formed  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
fhiit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-executed  piece,  as  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes  was 
not  done  with  sufficient  expression  to  terrify  the 
birds.  According  to  some,  Zeuxis  died  from 
laughing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had  made  of 
an  old  woman.  Cie,  de  hw,  fi,  c  1. — PlmL  ts 
Par.  Ac.'-Qidniil. 

ZoiT^  a  sophist  andgcammarian  of  AmjAu- 
polis,  B.  C.  959.  He  rendered  himself  Icnowa 
by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Isocrates 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
he  received  the  name  of  Bomeronuutix,  or  the 
chastiser  of  Homer.  He  presented  his  criticisms 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  but  they  were  rejected 
with  mdignation,  though  the  author  declared 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some  say 
that  Zoilus  was  craelly  stoned  to  death,  or  ex- 
posed on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy ;  while 
others  support  that  ne  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  Zoikts,  is  generally  applied 
to  austere  critics.  The  worlK  ofthis  unfona- 
nate  grammarian  are  lost.  JEUan.  V.  B,  11, 
c.  Vi.—JHonifi.  Bai.—  Ovid.  de  Rem.  Am.  966. 

Zopf  Rus,  I.  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus, 
who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Darius,  the  saa 
of  Hvstaspes,  while  he  besieged  Babylon,  cat 
off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  fled  to  the  enemy, 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  such  a  treat- 
ment from  bis  rojral  master  because  he  had 
advised  him  to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  ciXf  was 
impregnable.  This  was  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Zopvms  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  all  their  forces.  When  he  had  totally 
gained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  be  was 
liberally  rewarded.  The  regard  of  Darius  for 
Zopvms  could  ne^er  be  more  strongly  express- 
ed  than  what  he  used  jottai  to  say,  that  he  had 
rather  have  Zopyros  not  mutilated  than  twenty 
Babylons.  Berodoi.  3,  c  154,  Ac.— /*tf.  ta 
Apoph.  reff.  3.— %IWsft«.  1,  c  10. II.  A  physi- 
cian, in  the  age  of  Mithridates.    He  gave  the 
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monarch  a  descripCloD  of  an  antidote  which 
would  prevail  against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experiment  was  tried  npon  criminals,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

ZoROASTEa,  a  king  of  Bactria,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
sunoie  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  deep  and  acute  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  thestuayof  astron- 
omy.  He  was  respected  by  his  subjects  and 
COD  temporaries  for  his  abilities  as  a  monarch,  a 
lawgiver^  and  a  philosopher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ridiculous,  yet 
his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers  iii  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted 
no  visible  object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which 
he  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  being ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  Numa  in  the  worship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  modems,  the  doc- 
trines, the  laws,  and  regulations  of  this  cele- 
braiea  Bactrian  are  stUl  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe,  in  a  French 
translation,  by  M.  Anquetil.    The  age  of  Zo- 


roaster is  so  little  known,  that  some  speak  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  authors,  who  support  that  two 
persons  only  of  this  name  flourished,  described 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2469  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, ani  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  Justin.  1,  c.  1.— Att/its/.  de  Civ.  21,  c.  14. 
—Otos.  l.—Plin.  7,  c.  10, 1.  30,  c.  1. 

Zosiisus,  an  officer  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  about  the  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
of  which  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  is  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diffuse  and 
interesting.  His  composition  is  written  with 
elegance,  Dut  not  much  fidelity;  and  the  author 
showed  his  malevolence  against  the  ChrLstians 
in  hia  history  of  Constantine  and  some  of  his 
successors.  The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are 
that  of  Cellanus,  8vo.  Jenas,  1728,  and  that  of 
Reitemier,  8vo.  Lips.  1784. 
667 
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AbIbis,  a  Sejrthian,  son  of  Senthes,  in  the 
tffe  of  CrcBsns  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  receiv- 
ea  a  flying  arrow  from  ApoUo,  with  which  he 

fave  oracles,  and  transported  himself  wherever 
e  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the 
Hyperborean  countries  from  Athens  without 
eatmg.  and  to  have  made  the  Trojan  Palladium 
with  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Some  suppose  that 
he  wrote  treatises  in  Greek ;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  there  is  a  Greek  manuscript  of  his  epistles 
to  Phalaris  in  the  library  of  Augsburg.  But 
there  were  probably  two  persons  of  that  name. 
Htrodoi.  4,  c.  ^,—Strab.  l.—PoMS.  3,  c.  13. 

Aba8.  L  a  son  of  Metanira,  or  Melaninia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  latighing  at  Ceres. 

Odd.  MU.  5,  fab.  7. II.  The  Uth  king  of 

Argos,  son  of  Belus,  some  sar  of  Lynceus  and 
Hypermnestra,  was  famous  for  his  senius  and 
valour.  He  was  father  to  Prcetus  and  Acrisius, 
by  Ocalea,  and  built  Abae.  He  reigned  23 
years,  B.  C.  1384.  Pans.  2,  c.  16,  L  10,  c.  35.— 
Bffgin.  170,  A£.—Apollod.  2,  c.  2L  Vid.  Parts 
Landll 

AsDeaua,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  armour- 
bearer  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  intrusted  to 
his  care  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
tones.  Hercules  built  a  citv,  which,  in  honour 
of  his  ft-iend,  he  called  Abdera.  ApoUod.  2,  c. 
b.'-Pkilostrat.  2,  c,  26. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Niaus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  .£geus.  As  a  monument  to  her 
chastity.  Nisus,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  gar- 
ment which  she  wore  to  become  the  models  of 
&shion  in  Megara.    PUU.  Qikss^.  Orae. 

AssEna,  a  eiant,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Hyf(in.  Prttf^  fab. 

Arsyrtus,  a  son  of  iEetes^  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hypsea.  His  sister  Medea,  as  she  flea 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
strewed  his  limbs  in  her  father's  way  to  stop 
his  pursuit.  Some  say  that  she  murdered  him 
in  Colchis ;  others,  near  Lstria.  It  is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  he 
arrived  safe  in  lUyricum.  The  place  where  he 
was  killed  has  been  palled  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Absyrtos.  tAUMn.  3,  v.  190.— 
Birab.  l.—lfyfrin,  fab.  93.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— 
FUce.  8,  V.  261.— Ovid.  Trist.  3  el.  9.—Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  19.— Ptt«.  3,  c.  21  and  26. 

AaAciLUB,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Phvlacis  by  Apollo.  These  children  were 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  Crete;  but  a^oat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  preserved  their  life. 


AC 

Paus.  10,  c.  16.— ^-IL  A  daughter  of  Minos, 
mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of  Am- 
phithemis  by  Apollo.  Pcms,  8,  c.  53. — ApotU^ 
4,  V.  1493.  -*-— 

Acad£mu8,  an  Athenian,  who  discov«red  lo 
Castor  and  Pollux  where  Theseus  had  conceal- 
ed their  sister  Helen,  for  which  they  amply  re- 
warded him.    PUa.  in  Tikes. 

AcALLE,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Paaiphae. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

AcAMAs,  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  went 
with  Diomedes  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tro- 
jans after  her  elopement  from  JlfeneJaas.  bi 
his  embassy  he  had  a  sun,  called  Monitus,  by 
Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Trojan  war,  and  afterwards  buib 
the  town  of  Acamentnm,  in  Phrygia,  and  oo 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  aufter  his  own 
name  at  Athens.  Paus.  10,  c.  96.— Q.  Caiak. 
n.—Hygin.  108. 

AcANTffA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

AcASTDB,  son  of  Pelias,  kin^  of  Thessaly,  by 
Anaxibia,  married  Astydamia  or  Uippolyte, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  ^acus, 
when  in  banishment  at  her  husband's  court 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  EUppcriyte, 
was  accused  before  Acastus  of  attem|Ks  upon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  cha.<ie,  exposed 
to  wild  beasts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiter, 
delivered  Peleus,  who  returned  to  Tbessalr, 
and  put  to  death  Acastus  and  his  wile.  FuL 
Peleus  and  Astydamia.— Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  306. 
—Heroid.  13,  v.  ^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  &c. 

AccA  Laurentia,  the  wife  of  Faustnlus, 
shepherd  of  king  Numitor's  flocks,  who  brought 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tit^r.  Dianfs.  BaL  1, 
c.  IS.— Liv.  1,  c  A.—Aid.  OtU,  6,  c  7.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

AcEsius,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  in  Elis  and 
Attica,  as  ^od  of  medicine.    Poms,  6,  c.  24. 

AcBELOiDEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Si- 
rens as  daughters  of  Achelons.  Ovid,  Met.  5, 
fob.  15. 

AchelOus,  the  son  of  Oceanos  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  numerous 
suiters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Enens,  he 
entered  the  lists  against  Hercules,  and  beinf 
inferior,  changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  ana 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Herculeffbroke  off  oae 
of  his  horns,  and  Achelous  being  defeated,  re^ 
tired  in  disgrace  into  bis  bed  <tf  waters.    The 
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broken  horn  was  taken  up  by  the  nymphs,  and 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  after  it  had 
for  some  time  adorned  the  hand  of  the  con- 

Jaeror,  it  was  presented  to  the  goddess  of 
lenty.  Some  saj  that  he  was  changed  into  a 
rirer  after  the  victory  of  Hercules.  This  river 
is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  flrom  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  Btrodat.  %  c.  V!i.—SirQb.  10. 
Vid,  Part  I. 

AcHiLLEa.     Vid,  Part  IL 

AaoALU,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  foun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  fountain.  Virg,  JEn. 
1,  V.  T^.— OPtrf.  Fkut.  4,  v.  468. 

Aas,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nyinph  Simsthis.  Gnilatsea  passionate- 
ly loved  him ;  upon  which  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
mus, through  jealousy,  crushed  him  to  death 
with  a*  piece  of  a  broken  rock.  The  edds  chang- 
ed Acis  into  a  stream  which  rises  from  mount 
JStna.     Ond,  Met.  13.  fab.  8. 

AcMONTDEs,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Fast. 
4,v.a88.  ^     t~      . 

AccBTEs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  whose  crew 
found  Bacchus  asleep,  and  earned  him  away. 
As  they  ridiculed  the  god,  they  were  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  AccBtes  was  preserved. 
Ovid.  Met.  3,  fab.  8,  &ui. 

AcoNTsus,  a  famous  hunter,  changed  into  a 
f^tone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.    Ovid,  Met.  5.  v.  201. 

AcoNnus,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Delos  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
being  unable  to  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  which  he  urew  into  her  bosom : — 

Juro  iibi  saneta  per  mystiea  sacra  Diana 

Me  tiH  veniuram  comUan^  spanaamque  ftOuram. 

Cydippe  read  the  verses,  and  being  compelled 
b^  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ned  Acontius.     Ovid.  Her.  ep.  SO. 

AcRfi,  a  surname  of  Diana,  ft-om  a  temple 
built  to  her  by  Melampus,  on  a  mountain  near 
Argos.— A  surname  of  Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

AcRisiuB,  son  of  AbaSj  king  of  Argos,  by 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantmeus.  He  was  bom 
at  the  same  birth  as  Proetus,  with  whom  it  is 
s^d  that  he  quarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  After  many  dissensions  Prcetus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  Acrisins  had  Danae  by 
Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  being 
told  bjr  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would 
Iput  him  to  death,  he  confined  Danae  in  a 
Drazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  golden  shower;  and 
though  Acrisius  ordered  her,  and  her  infant 
called  Perseus,  to  be  exposed  on  the  sea,  yet 
they  were  saved ;  and  Perseus  soon  after  be- 
came $0  famous  for  his  actions,  that  Acrisius, 
anxious  to  see  so  renowned  a  ^andson,  went 
to  Larissa.  Here  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who 
proved  to  be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew 
not,  and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappily  fulfilled. 
Acrisius  reiened  about  31  years.  Hygin.  fab. 
63.— Oin<<.  Met.  4,  fab.  l^.—Horat.  3,  od.  16.— 
ApoOod.  2,  c.  2,  Ac— Pflf*5.  2,  c.  16,  Ac— Ft4. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes. 

AcTJBON,  a  famous  huntsmani  son  of  Aris- 


tiBtts  and  Autonoe  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whence 
he  is  called  Auton^i^^  keroi.  He  saw  Diana  and 
her  attendants  bathing  near  Grargaphia,  for 
which  he  was  changed  into  a  stag,  and  devour- 
ed by  his  own  dogs.  Paiiu.  9,  c.  %—Ovid, 
Met.%f9Sb.Z. 

AcTJBOB,  a  Dowerftd  person,  who  made  him- 
self master  of  ji  part  of  Greece,  which  he  called 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraulos  married  Ce- 
crops,  whom  the  Athenians  called  their  first 
king,  though  Actaeus  reigned  before  him.  Poia. 
1,  c.  2  and  14. 

Acns,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  astrology,  and  founded 
Heliopolis.    Diod,  5. 

Actor,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 

expedition  against  the  Amazons. II.  The 

father  of  Menoetius  by  iEgina,  whence  Patro- 
clus  is  called  Actorides.     Ovid,   Trist.  1,  el.  8. 

III.  The  father  of  Eurytus,  and  brother  of 

Augeas.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

AcTORiDEs,  two  brothers,  so  fond  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  the  reins  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
thev  are  represented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conquered  them.  Pinr' 
dar, 

Adad,  a  deity  among  the  Assyrians,  supposed 
to  be  the  son. 

Adamantjba,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who 
suspended  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  found  neither  io  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor 
in  heaven.  To  drown  the  infanrs  cries,  she 
had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals  sounded,  around 
the  tree.    Bygir^.  fab.  139. 

Addepbagia,  a  sfoddess  of  the  Sicilians. 
JElian.  1,  V.  B.  c.  $7. 

Ades.     Vid.  Hades, 

Admeta,  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  was  priest- 
ess of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos. 

Admbtus,  son  of  Pheres  and  Clynaene.  king 
of  Pheree,  in  Thessaly.  Apollo,  banished  from 
heaven,  is  said  to  have  tended  his  flocks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  obtained  from  the 
ParcsB,  that  Admetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wife  Alceste  did,  devoting  herself 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admetus  was  one  oT  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  boar.  Pelias  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  to  him  who  could  bring  him  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar ;  and 
Admetus  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo,  and 
obtained  Alceste's  hand.  Senec.  in  Medea.^ 
Hu^in.  fab.  50,  51  A  2^.— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am, 
3.J- ApoUod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  &c.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AnflNis,  son  of  Cinyras,  by.Myrrha,  (vid. 
Myrrha,)  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  He  was 
fond  of  hunting,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
bite  from  a  wild  boar  which  he  had  wounded, 
and  Venus  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
anemony.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
him  to  life,  on  conoition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  alternate  return 
of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
for  Osiris,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
often  begun  with  mournful  lamentations,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  of  joy,  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  life  again.  Adonis  had  temples  raised 
to  his  memory,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Apollo  and  Bacchus.  ApoOod,  3,  c. 
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li^-JV«pMilL  9,  d.  13,  T.  6S.— Vir^.  Ed.  10,  r. 
lar-Bim.  M  Adm,^Ifygin,  58,  164,  948,  Ac. 
•*Oot4.  JMU.  10,  lab.  la^AfitMna  ifr  ffer.— 
/tei.S,G.90.L9»c41. 

AmuOTu,  L  a  dtaffhter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne> 
cessity.  Slie  is  called  by  some  Nemesis,  and  is 
tke  piinisher  of  injnstioe.  Tbe  Egyptians  placed 
her  above  tbe  mooa,  whence  she  looked  down 
upon  Ihe  actioos  of  men.  Sirab.  13.^^*11.  A 
4aiighier  of  hfetiasens,  to  whom  some  aitribate 
the  nurraig  of  Juptier.  She  is  the  same  as 
Adrasta.  Apol.  1,  c.  I. 
AiMuafVS.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Ma,  a  hnniress.  chansed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  the  gods,  to  rescue  her  fVom 
the  pannit  of  her  lover,  the  river  Phasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  £a,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Colchis.    FH^ice.  5,  v.  4S0. 

iEiCDs,  son  of  Jnpiter  by  JE^rina,  danghter 
of  Aaopos,  was  king  of  the  island  of  CBnopia, 
which  ne  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjects,  he  en- 
treated Jnpiter  to  re^people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  anUi  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  into  men,  and  called 
by  JEacns  mjfrmidonSj  from  //vp/orf  an  ani. — 
JBacns  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Peleoa.  He  afterwards  had  Phocus 
by  Psamathe,  one  of  the  Nereids.  He  was  a 
man  of  snch  integrity  that  the  ancients  have 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthas.  Horal.  3,  od.  16, 1.  4.  od. 
8.— PrtM.  1.  c.  44,  1.  2,  c.  29.— OrtU  Mst.  7, 
fiib.  9^  1.  1ft,  V.  9b.'-'PropeH.  4,  el.  19.— PZirf. 
4e  cansoL  ad  ApolL—Apollod.  3,  c.  12.— Dt^.  4. 
iBjB,  or  JRsA..  Vid.  Ma, 
iEcHMAcdRAS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  and 
miracnlonsly  saved  by  Hercules.  Pasiz.  8, 12. 
iEpoir,  danghter  of  Pandanis,  married  Ze- 
thos,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Itylus. — She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,  because  she  bad  more  children 
than  herself,  that  she  resolved  to  murder  the 
elder,  who  was  educated  with  Irylus.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  son,  and  was  changed 
into  a  goldfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself 
Hffm/tr.  Od,  19,  v.  518. 

JEfiTA,  or  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Sol  and  Perseis,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was 
lather  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope  by 
Idya,  oneof  theOceanides.  He  killed  Phryxus, 
aon  of  Athamas.  who  had  fled  to  his  court  on  a 
folden  ram.  This  murder  he  committed  to 
obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The  Ar- 
gonauts came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered 
the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though 
it  was  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and 
by  a  venemous  dragon.  Their  expedition  has 
heen  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets.  Vid. 
Jason.  Medea^  and  Phryxu*.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 
— OPirf.  Afe«.  7,  fab.  1,  Ac— Prtiwr.  2  c.  3.— 
Jiatin.  43,  c.  2.^Flace.  and  Orpheus  in  Ar- 
gon. 
JEgjbon,  I.  one  of  Lycaon's  fifty  sons.  Apol- 

lod,  3,  c  a n.  The  son  of  Ccelus,  or  of 

Pontus  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareus.  It  is 
•njyposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
reaiding  at  -ffiga.  whence  his  name ;  and  that 
^efable  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
from  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage 
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his  oars  in  bis  piratical  ezcnnians.  Virg.  JB^ 
10,  V.  566.— fiuiMi.  7%.  149.— ifoMT.  IL  10,  v. 
401— Oru<.  MeL  9,  T.  10. 
.£otau.  Vid.  Egorim. 
iEooTA.  the  daughter  of  Hippalea»  and  mo- 
ther of  J^gestus,  called  Aoesiea.  Virg.  Mn, 
1,  V.  564.     Vid.  Part  L 

ifioECs,  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion, 
being  desirous  of  having  chUdreD,  went  to  cotw 
sult  tbe  oracle,  and  in  his  retoiii,  atc^ipcd  at 
the  court  of  Piuheus,  king  of  TnzBeoe,  who 
gave  him  his  daugiiter  iEthra  in  marriage. 
He  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  that  if  she 
bad  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  a  stone  under  which  he  had  concealed 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  known 
to  .£geas,  whtf  did  not  wish  to  make  any  pabtic 
discovery  of  a  son,  for  fear  of  his  nephews^  the 
Pallantides,  who  expected  his  crown.  .£thra 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  accord- 
inglv  sent  to  Athens  wiih  his  father's  sword. 
At  that  time  MetJus  lived  with  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Jason.  When  Theseos  came  to 
Athens,  Medea  attempted  to  poison  him ;  bot  he 
escaped,  and  upon  showing  Mgtva  the  aword 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  his  son. 
When  Theseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  the 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot,  a^ree^le  to 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist 
up  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  soccesi; 
and  iEgeus,  at  the  sight  of  black  sails,  con- 
cluding that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  himself 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  fVom  him, 
as  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  .£«ean. 
.^gens  reined  forty-eight  years,  and  died  B.  C. 
1335.  He  is  supposed  to  have  first  introduced 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania,  to 
render  the  goddess  prqpiiious  to  his  wishes  in 
having  a  son.  Vid.  Tieseus,  Min&tamrus^  and 
Medea.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 9, 1.  3,  c  15.— P««. 
1,  c.  5,  22,  38,  1.  4,  c.  2.— «i«t  t»  TVs.- 
Byrin.  fab.  37,  43,  79,  and  173. 

^GiALE,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
are  called  Heliades. 

.£gialeits,  I.  son  of  Adrastus  by  Amphitea 
or  Demoanassa,  was  oneof  the  Epigoni.  Thcv 
all  returned  home  safe,  except  uEgialeos,  who 
was  killed.    Pans.  1,  c.  43.  44, 1. 2.  c  30, 1.  9,  c 

b.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. U.  The  same 

as  Absyrtus,  brother  to  Medea.    J^sHn.  42,  c. 
3. Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3.— Oiorf.  4. 

iEoiNA.  daughter  of  Asopus,  had  iBacos  by 
Jupiter,  cnanged  into  a  flame  of  fire.  Some  say 
that  she  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  island 
which  bears  her  pame.  Phn.  4,  c,  12. — :&TtA. 
S.^Mela,  2,  c.  1.-^  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  12.— 
Pa'us.  2,  c.  5  and  29.     Vid.  Part  1. 

-EgiSchus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  hps 
being  brought  up  by  tbe  goat  Aroalthea,  and 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.    Diod.  5. 

^GiPAN,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feet. 

.£ois,  the  shield  of  Jnpiter,  avo  rm  aiyn,  a 
gooJCs  skin.  Jupiter  gave  this  shield  to  Pallas, 
who  placed  upon  it  Medusa's  head,  which  turn- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.     Virg.  Mn.  8,  r.  352  and  435. 

-fioisTOus.    Vid.  Part  11. 

iEGLB,the  yoangest  daughter  of  jBaeoiapiB 
and  Lampetia. 
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JEooBOLOi,*  ffunane  of  BacehuB  at  Potnia, 
in  BcwHia. 

iEoocsROf,  or  Capriconms,  an  animal  into 
which  Pan  transformed. himself  when  flying 
before  T  vphon,  in  the  war  with  the  giants.  Ju- 
pite  r  made  him  a  constellation.  iMcrei.  I ,  v.  613. 

^QTPANGB,.a  fabulons  conntry  in  the  middle 
of  Ainca,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  monsters. 
MUa,  1,  c.  4  and  a 

.£6YPTus,  son  of  Belas,  and  brother  to  Da- 
nans,  gave  hiK  50  sons  in  marriage  to  the  60 
daughters  of  bis  brother.  He  was  killed  by  his 
niece  Polyzena.  Vid.  DanauSy  Damaides^  Lyn- 
eeus.  Mgyvvas  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  him  has  been 
caficd  JEgypius.  Bvgin.  fab.  168, 170.— Apo^ 
lod.  3,  c.  f.— Ovul.  Be^rcid.  U.—Paus,  7,  c.  21. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

^LLO,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  atXKa  Urn- 
pesias.)  Flac.  4,  v.  ^SO.—Besiod,  Th.  367.— 
Chnd,  Mei.  13,  v.  710. 

^LURUs,  {a  caty)  a  deity  worehipped  by  the 
Egyptians;  and,  afler  death,  embalmed,  and 
baried  in  the  city  of  Bnbastis.  Herodot.  2,  c. 
66,  Ac—Died.  l.—Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  l.—A.  OeU. 
90,  c.  r—Pha.  in  Pr. 

JENtAB.     Vid.  Part  II. 

M6iA}Bf  the  king  of  storms  and  winds,  was 
the  son  of  Hippota-s.  He  reigned  over  JEoUa: 
find  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  the  poets  have  called  him 
the  god  of  the  wind.  The  name  seems  to  be 
derived  fVom  aioXof,  varimu,  because  the  winds 
over  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying— 
There  were  two  others,  a  king  of  Etmria,  father 
to  Maearens  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nus,  often  confounded  with  the  god  of  the  winds. 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  l^  whom  he  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 
^Horner.  Od.  10,  v.  I.— Ovid.  Met.  II,  v.  478, 
1.  14,  V.  234.— il;w«<m.  4,  Argon.— Place.  1,  v. 
566.— Z>uMi.  4  and  b.—  Virg.  JSn.  1,  v.  56,  Ac. 

iEpf  TUB.     Vid.  Part  II. 

jEsculAptcs,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  say,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegias, 
was  god  of  meaicine.  The  god,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Coronis  with  lightning,  but  saved  the 
infant  from  her  .womb,  and  gave  him  to  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
medicine.  Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exposed  her  child  near  Epidaurns.  A  goat  of 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  him  her  milk, 
and  the  dog  who  kept  the  nock  stood  by  him  to 
■helter  him  from  injurv.  He  was  found  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  wno  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  goat,  and  saw  his  head  surrounded  with 
resplendent  rays  of  light,  .fisculapias  was 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  and  considered  so 
skilled  in  the  medicinal  power  of  plants,  that 
he  was  called  the  inventor,  as  well  as  the  god  of 
medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pluto  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  struck  -ffiscu- 
lapius  with  thunder.  He  received  divine  hon- 
onrs  after  death,  chiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perga- 
mus,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Ac.  Goate,  bulls,  lambs, 
and  pigs  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars;  and  the 
cock  and  the  serpent  were  sacred  to  him.  JEs^ 
culapius  was  represented  with  a  large  beard, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  stafl*,  round  which  was 
breathed  a  serpent;  his  other  hand  was  sup- 
ported on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  He  married 
Epione,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  famous  for 


their  skill  in  medicine,  Macfaaon  and  Podalinu ; 
and  four  danghtera,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddeai 
of  health,  is  the  most  celebrated.  -  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
Homer,  tt.  4,  v.  193.  Bvnvn.  in  JBscul.—Apol' 
lod.  3,  c.  10.— ApoUon.  4.  Argon.— Hygvn.  fob. 
49.— Ori^.  Met.  8,  fab.  %.—Pam$.  9,  c.  11  and 
27, 1.  7,  c.  33,  Ac.—Diod.  4,— Pindar,  Pvtk.  8, 
—Lucan.  Dial,  de  Saliat.—Vai.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 
—Vie.  de  Jiai.  D.3,  c.  23, says  there  were  three 
of  this  name :  the  1st,  a  son  of  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia ;  3a,  a  brother  of^Mercury ; 
3d,  a  man  who  first  taught  medicine. 

iEsoN,  son  of  Cretheus,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his  brother.  He  married  Alcimeda,  by  whom 
he  had  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrusted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  Pelias.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  his  father's  king- 
dom from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  evasive  an- 
swers, and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
eolden  fleece^  At  his  return,  Jason  found  his 
father  very  infirm ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  JEson's  veins,  and  refiHea 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  the  old  man  re- 
covered the  vigor  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  JEson  killed  himself  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Pelias.  Diod. 
A.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  985;— 
Byein.  fab.  12. 

JEthaudes,  a  herald,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  times.   ApoUon.  Argon, 

1,  V.  641. 

JEthlhts,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Protc^enia,  was 
father  of  Endymion.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 

Mtvlov,  a  horse  of  the  sun.  Ovid.  MbL  3, 
fab.  1.— of  Pallas.     Vxrg.  jBn.  11,  v.  89. 

JEtbra,  daughter  of  Pitheus,  king  of  Tr<B- 
zene,  and  mother  of  Theseus.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  recov- 
ered their  sister  Helen,  wnom  Theseus  had 
stolen  and  intrusted  to  her  care.  She  went  with 
Helen  to  Troy.     Uomer.  R.  3.  v.  144.— Pomj: 

2,  c.  31, 1.  5,  c.  \9.—Bifgin.  fab.  37  and  79: 
Plut.  in  7^5.— Ovid.  Her.  10.  v.  131. 

iETHtsA,  a  daaghter  of  Neptune  by  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  Apollo  of  Elea- 
there  and  two  sons.    Po/vls.  9,  c.  30. 

JExoLUs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Agamemnon.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aganippe.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Agave,  daaghter  of  Cadmos  and  Hermione, 
married  Echion,  by  whom  she  had  Pentheus. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  cele- 
brating the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  after  death,  because  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  T%MocriU 
91^.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  726.— Za«»«.  1,  v.  674. 
—Stat.  Thdf.  11,  V.  SIS.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  4. 

AgelAus,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale, 
fVom  which  Croesus  was  descended. — ApoUod* 
2,  c.  7. 

Agenor,  kine  of  Phfsnicia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  and  brother  to  Belus.  He  married 
Telephassa,  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phoenix, 
Cilix,  and  Europa.  Hifgtn.  fab.  6.  Bal.  1,  v. 
15, 1.  17,  V.  bS.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  1,  L  8,c.  1. 

AoLAiA.     Vid.  Charites. 
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AoxauROSi  or  AoRAUixML  daughter  of  Erecb- 
theus,  the  oldest  king  of  Athens,  was  changed 
into  a  stone  by  Mercury.    Some  make  her  a  , 
daughter  of  Cecropa.     Vid.  Hsrse,    Ovid.  Met. 
2,  lab.  13. 

AoNO,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gare  her  name  to  a  fountain  on 
mount  Lycsus.  When  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
after  a  prayer,  stirred  the  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain with  a  bough,  a  thick  vapour  arose,  which 
was  soon  dissolved  into  a  plentiful  shower. 
Paus.  8,  c  31,  &c 

AooNiua,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presided  over 
the  actions  of  men.     Vid.  Agonalxa,  Part  II 

AaoajCA,  a  name  of  Minerva  at  Sparta. 
Paui.  3,  c.  11. 

Agorkos,  a  surname  of  Mercury  among  the 
Athenians,  from  his  presiding  over  the  markets. 
Paus.  1,  c.  15, 

Agre,  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.  Ovid.  MU.  3, 
V.  213. 

Agrius,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his  brother 
(Eoeus  from  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes.  the  grandson  of  CEueus, 
upon  which  he  killed  himself.  Hygin.  fab.  175 
and  9A^.^ApMod.  1,  c.  l.—Homer.  XL  14,  v.  117. 

AoTLBOs,  and  Agtieds,  from  oy»ia,  4  street^ 
a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 
Borai.  4,  od.  a 

Ajax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Aius  L0CDTXU8,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  circum- 
stance :  one  of  the  common  people,  called  Cedi- 
tius,  informed  the  tribunes,  that  as  he  passed 
one  night  through  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing  from  above 
Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event ;  and  Camillus,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Gauls,  bnil  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice 
which  had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity,  under  the  name  of  Aius 
Locutius. 

Al£a,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Her  festivals  are  also  called  Aleea. 
Paia.  8,  c.  4,7.- 

Alala,  the  goddess  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
PhU.  de  glor.  Athen. 

Alastor,  one  of  Pluto's  horses  when  be  car- 
ried away  Proserpine.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pros. 
l,v.286. 

Albion,  son  of  Neptune  bv  Amphitrite,  came 
into  Britain,  where  he  established  a  kingdom, 
and  first  introduced  astrology  and  the  art  of 
building  ships.  He  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  Jupiter,  be- 
cause he  opposed  the  passage  of  Hercules. 
Jl«r/a,  2,  c.  5.     FW.  Parti. 

AiiCsne,  I.  a  son  of  Androgens,  who  went 
with  Hercules  into  Thrace,  and  was  made  king 

of  part  of  the  country.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  5. IL 

A  son  of  Perseus,  father  of  Amphitryon  and 
Anaxo.  Apol.  2,  c.  A.—Paus.  8,  c.  14.  Vid. 
Part  n. 

Alcatrous,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  being 
suspected  of  murdering  his  brother  Chrysippus, 
came  to  Megara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  which 
had  destroyed  the  king's  son.  He  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Megara,  and,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  services,  fe5?tivals,  called  Alcathoia, 
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were  institoied  at  Megaia.    Poms,  1,  c.  4,  Ac 

II.  A  Trojan,  who  married  TTippndamia, 

daughter  of  Anchi-ses,  He  was  kilied  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Idomeneus.  Bomer.  U.  12,  v.  93. 
Alceste,  or  ALGBsna,  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  with  her 
sisters,  put  to  death  her  fiither,  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  youth  and  vigour  by  Medea,  who, 
however,  refused  to  perform  her  promise.  Upon 
this,  the  siflters  flea  to  Admetus,  who  married 
Alceste.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  an  army, 
headed  by  their  brother  Acastos;  and  Ad- 
metus being  taken  prisoner  was  redeemed  from 
death  by  the  generous  ofier  of  his  wife,  who 
was  sacrificed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  shades 
of  her  father.  Some  say  that  Alceste  lay  down 
her  life  for  her  husband,  when  she  had  been  tokl 
by  an  oracle  that  he  could  never  recover  from  a 
disease  except  some  one  of  his  friends  died  in 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Hercu- 
les brought  her  back  from  hell.  Vid,  Admetus. 
Juv.  6,  V.  ebl.—ApoUod.  l,c  9.— Pai*t5,c-I7. 
—Hygin.  fab.  251. — Burjp.  in  AUeA, 

Alcides,   a   name  of  Hercules,  lirom  his 
strength^  oXxof.  or  from  his  grandfather  AJckhs. 
Aloidicb,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  by  Salmo- 
neus.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  9. 

Alomede,  the  mother  <^  Jason,  by  JEson. 
Flacc.  1,  V.  296. 

Alqnoe,  a  daughter  of  Sthenelus  son  of 
Perseus.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  4. 
Alcinous.     Vid.  Part  II. 
Alcippe,  I.  a  daughter  of  the    god  Mars 

and  Agraulos.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  14. ^IL  The 

wife  of  Metion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamua.  H. 

3,  c.  16. III.  The  daughter  of  O&nomai^ 

and  wife  of  Evenus,  by  whom  she  had  Marpes- 
sa.     Virg.  Eel.  7. 

Alctfhob,  a  Theban  woman,  who  ridiculed 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  She  was  changed  into 
a  bat,  and  the  spindle  and  3fam  with  which  she 
worked,  into  a  vine  and  iv^.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  fab.  1. 
Alcmjeon,  I.  wasson  of'^the  prophet  Ami^ia- 
raus  and  Eriphyle.  His  fatner  going  to  the 
Theban  war,  where,  according  to  an  oracle,  he 
was  to  perish,  charged  him  to  revenge  his  death 
upon  Eriphyle,  who  had  betrayed  him.  ViL 
Eriphyle.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  fathers 
death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  which  crime 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlei^eas  purified 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  iUphesibcBa  ia 
marriage.  Acmseon  gave  Jier  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  to  betray  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelons,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  Al- 
phesibcBa.  When  he  attemnted  to  recover  it, 
Alphesibcea's  brothers  murde^^d  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  shown  their  sis- 
ter, and  left  his  body  a  prey  to  dofrs  and  wild 
beasts.  Alcmeeon's  children  by  Callirhoe  re- 
venged their  father's  death  by  killing  his  mur- 
derers. Vid.  Alf^estbaa^  Ampkutraus.  Poms. 
5,  c.  17, 1.  6,  c.  18, 1. 8,  c  24.— Plal.  de  KnI.— 
ApoUod.  3.  c.  X'-Hygin.  fab.  73  and  SM5.— 
Stat.   T%eb.  2  and  i—Ovid.  F^ut.  %  v.  44. 

MH.  9,  fab.  10. 11.  A  son  of  £gyptiis,  the 

husband  of  Hippomedusa.    ApoUod. 

Alcmena,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king 
of  Argos,  by  Anaxo,  whom  Plul.  de  Reb.  Grttc 
calls  Lysidice,  and  Diod.  L  2,  Enrymede.  Her 
father  promised  his  crown  and  his  daughter  to 
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AmpbitryoD,  if  he  would  rerenge  the  death  of 
his  SODS,  who  bad  been  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
ninsj  by  the  Tdeboans,  a  people  oi  JBtolia. 
^hile  Amphitryon  was  gone  against  the  ^to- 
lians,  Japiter  introdaced  bimseli  to  Alcmena  as 
her  huslMind.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand,  Juno,  influenced  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Lucina  to  prolong  her  travails,  until  Ni- 
cippe,  the  wife  of  sthenelus,  should  bring  forth ; 
tiiat  her  sou  Eurystheus,  enjoying  the  privilege 
which  Jupiter  had  in  this  case  conferred  on 

Ijrioriiy  ot  birth,  might  control  the  destiny  of 
lis  rival.  At  length,  Alcmena  brought  iorth 
twins,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Ipbiclus, 
jjon  of  Amphitryon.  After  Amphitryon's  death. 
AJcmena  married  Rhadamanthas,  and  retirea 
to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  she  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  that  she  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympius.  Paus.  1,  c.  41, 1. 6,  c.  18, 1. 9,  c.  16. 
— Pint,  in  Thes.  <f»  Romul.-— Homer.  Od.  U,  11. 
19. — Pindar.  Pyth.  9. — Lucian.  Dial.  Dear.— 
tHod.  A.'—Bygin.  fab.  ^.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  4,  7, 1. 
3,  c.  l.—PlaiU.  in  AmfKit.—HerodoL  2,  c.  43 

and  45. Vid,  AmpkUryonf  Hercules^  Eurys- 

tkens. 

Alcon,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  son  attacked  by  a  serpent,  and  aimed  at  him 
so  dexterously  that  he  killed  the  reptile  without 

hurting  his  son. II.  A  son  of  Mar& III. 

A  son  of  Amycus.  These  two  last  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Hyein.  fab.  173. 

Alctonb.  or  Halcvone,  I.  daughter  of  ^o- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 

going  to  Glaros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
eath  of  her  husband  Ce3rx,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  ancient  poets  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  upon  the  waters  and  kept  them  calm. 
Virg.  a   1,  v.  ^^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Ovid. 

Met.  11,  fiib.  W.^Hygin.  fab.  66. II.  One 

of  the  (leiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusabv  Neptune,  and  Eleutheraby  Apollo. 
She,  with  ner  sisters,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation.    Vid.  Pleiades.    Pirns,  2^  c.  30, 1.  3, 

c.  IS.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.— i3^^?».  fab.  157. 

IIL  The  daughter  of  Evenus;  carried  away  by 
Apollo  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  pur- 
sued the  ravisher  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
was  not  able  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  rate 
to  that  of  the  wife  of  Ceyx.  Homer.  11.  9,  v.  55a 

ALcrdKEUS,  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  his  death,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea^  and  were  changed  into  al- 
cyons  by  Amphitnte.  Claudian.  de  Rap.  Pros. 
'^Apollod.l.c.e. 

AIea,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas,  at  TegsBa, 
m  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 
of  ivory,  was  carried  by  Augustus  to  Rome. 
Paus.  8,  c.  4  and  46. 

Alecto.     Vid.  Eumenides. 

AuBCTOR,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxagoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Ipbis  and  Capaneus.  Paus.  3,  c.  IS.-^Apollod, 
3,  c.  6. 

Albctthton.  a  youth  by  whose  neglect  the 
ikvours  which  Venus  accorded  to  Mars  were 
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discovered  by  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  incensed 
that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  which, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  early  announces 
the  approach  of  the  sun.  *Lucian.  in  AUU. 

Albtes,  a  son  of  iEgisthus,  nrardered  by 
Orestes.    Hygin.  fab.  1S& 

Alexanor,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicyon  a  temple  to  his  grandfather  ^sculwpius, 
and  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Paid. 
2,  c.  11. 

Alexicacds,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo  by 
the  Athenians,  because  he  delivered  them  from 
the  plague  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

AuRROTmus,  a  son  of  rfeptune.  Hearing 
that  his  father  had  been  defeated  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
m  the  attempt  he  missed  bis  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  severely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
He  married  Iphimedia,  bv  whom  Neptune  had 
the  twins  Othus  and  Epnialtus.  Aloeus  edu- 
cated them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  clrcnii»- 
stance  they  have  been  called  AUndes,  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  They  grew  up  nine  inches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  They  built  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Penis, 
9,  c.  29.-^  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  582.— J5r<wi«r.  JB.  5, 
Od.  11. 

Aloides  and  Aloids.     Vid.  Aloeus. 

Alpheu,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  Elis.*— 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Areihusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.     Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  487. 

Alphbsibosa,  daughter  of  the  river  Phlegeus, 
married  Alcmseon,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  VU» 
Alcmaon. 

ALPHfius.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Alth£a,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eury- 
themis,  married  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by 
whom  she  bad  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion 
she  had  occasioned. 

Alth£menb8,  a  son  of  Creteus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  settlement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  After  the  death  of  all 
his  other  sons,  Creteus  went  after  his  son  Al- 
thssmenes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  son.  When  Altbsmenes  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediately  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up.    Apollod.  3,  c.  d. 

Alycjeub,  son  of  Sciron,  was  killed  by  The- 
seus. A  place  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.     Plut.  in  T^es. 

Amalthjea,  I.  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jupiter  with  coat's  milk.  Hence 
some  authors  have  called  ner  a  goat,  and  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kind- 
nesses, placed  her  in  •heaven  as  a  constellaticm, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs  who 
had  taken  care  of  his  infant  years.  Tiiis  horn 
was  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  had  the  power 
to  give  the  nymphs  whatever  they  desired. 
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ViM.  3, 4aiia  9.— OduI.  #U.  5,  ▼.  nX--8irtb. 

JO.— aiywi.  &b.  l^.—Pmu.  7,  c.  96. II. 

A  8tt»ft  of  Cmam,  called  abo  Hierophile  and 
DeBophile.  She  is  suppoMd  to  be  the  same 
who  brought  nine  books  ofprppheeies  to  Tar- 
quin,  king  of  Rome,  Ac.  vmrra.-^  T^bul.  3,  eL 
ft,  ▼.67.     VitLSibfUa, 

AMijros.  or  OmInds,  a  Persian  deity,  in 
hianoar  of  whom  a  vearly  festival  (the  Baca) 
was  celebrated  ai  Zefa,  in  Cappadocia ;  or.  ac- 
eoiding  to  others,  in  Pontos.  The  rites  or  his 
worship  were  performed  dailv,  with  the  singing 
of  hsnnns,  Ac.,  by  the  Man  before  his  altar, 
which  was  erected  on  a  hill  called  PvrsBthea, 
and  which,  protected  by  an  enclosure,  bore  the 
eternal  fire.  He  was  considered  as  thie  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  Smi.    Sirak.  ll.—MiUin. 

AmarIcvs,  an.  officer  of  Cinyras,  changed 
*faito  raarjorau). 

Amastrus,  one  of  the  aoziliaries  of  Perses, 
against  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  by  Ar- 
gus, son  of  Phryzus.    Pince.  6,  ▼.  544. 

AmAta.     Vid.  Part  11. 

AiiAsfiNis,  or  AiiAidNiDis,  a  community  of 
women,  aooording  to  an  old  tradition,  who  per- 
mitted no  men  to  reside  among  them,  fonght 
wider  the  conduct  of  a  qaeen,  and  long  consti- 
mted  a  formidable  state.  The^  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighboarmg  nations  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpemaiing  their  oommonity. 
The  male  children  they  sent  back  to  their  fa- 
thers, bat  they  brought  up  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  off  the  ri^t  breast,  that  this  part 
of  the  body  might  not  impede  them  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  From  this  eiroumstance  they  were 
called  Amaz&ns,  («  mm^  et  fia^u,  mamma,)  i.  e., 
wanting  a  breast  The  ancients  enumerate 
three  nations  of  Amazons  :^1.  The  African, 
who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrena,  but  were  afterwards  extirpated  by 
Hercules. — ^3.  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
all,  who  dwelt  in  Pontus,  on  the  river  Ther- 
modon.  Themisc3rra  was  their  capital.  These 
once  made  war  on  all  Asia,  and  built  Ephesus. 
Their  queen.  Hippolyta.  was  vanquished  by 
Hercules.  They  attacked  Atiica  in  the  time  of 
Theseus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy 
under  their  queen  Penthesilea.  who  was  killed, 
as  some  writers  declare,  bv  Achilles.  About 
830  B.  C.  their  queen,  Thaiestris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  soon  after  which 
they  disappear  from  history.— 3.  The  Scythian, 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attacked  the 
neighbouring  Scythians,  but  afterwards  con- 
tracted marrisges  with  tnem,  and  went  further 
into  Sarmatia,  where  they  hunted  and  made 
war  in  company  with  their  husbands.  As 
rqirards  the  existence  of  the  Amszons,  Vid. 
Justin,  and,  above  all,  CeiaroUi,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  subject  in  a  dissertation 
which  accompanies  his  first  translation  of  the 
Iliad ;  respecting  their  use  in  fable,  Vid  AriosUr 
ril  furioso^  CaiUo  XIX. — Encydopadia  Amxr. — 
JWeUin.— J^tff.  2,  c.  4.— Oar*.  6,  c.  5.— PZi?i. 
6,  c.  7, 1. 14,  c.  ^.—Jkrodoi.  4,  c.  110.— 5Kra*. 
II.— Paiw.  7,  c.  a— PZtt*.  i%  Thes. 

AMAidMins,  a  surname  of  Apollo  atLacedse- 


Ambduj,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 
Sparta. 

AUBLM,  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waters  no 
Yeisel  could  contain.    PhA.  10,  d€  Rep. 
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AsmAm,  or  AimiSiiB,  s  tasq^lMr  of  0C> 
naus,  changed  into  a  foomaift  which  m  near 
Argos,  and  flows  imo  the  lake  Leina.  Otid. 
jm.  2,  V.  240. 

AMrraiON,  or  AMTTHMMf,  was  fktfaer  to  lie- 
lampus,  the  famonsprophet  SlaL 71^. t,r. 45L 

AMifoif.     Vid.  Hammon. 

Ammonia,  a  name  of  Juno  in  Biia^  as  betng 
the  Irife  of  Jupiter  AmimiB.    Puus.  5^  e.  16. 

AMpmABAUS,  son  of  Oicleus,  or,  aceordisg  to 
others,  <^  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra^  was  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar^  and  aeoompanied 
the  AmnautB  in  their  expediticm.  He  was  &- 
mous  for  his  knowledge  of  fbturity,  and  tbence 
he  is  called  by  some  sen  <^  Apollo.  He  married 
Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Aigoa, 
by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  AknusoM  and  Am- 
philochus.  When  Adrastas,  at  the  request  of 
Polynices,  declared  war  against  Thebea,  Ara- 
phiaraus  secreted  himself,  not  to  aceomnmr  his 
brother-in-law  in  an  expedition  in  wnoeh  he 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  prerailed 
upon  to  bertir^  him  by  PoMiiees,  who  gave  her, 
a^  a  reward  for  her  perfidy,  a  golden  necUaee 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphiaraus  being  thes  dis- 
covered, went  lo  the  war,  but  previuns^  charged 
his  son  Alcmaeon,  to  put  to  death  his  mouer 
Eriphyle,  as  soon  as  ne  was  informed  thiat  he 
was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to  the 
Argives,  and  Amphiaraus  was  swallowed  up 
in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attempted  to 
retire  fVbm  the  oatfle.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  to  Alcmseon,  who  immediately 
executed  his  fhther's  command,  and  oiurdefM 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  honoan 
after  oeath,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple  aid 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  maiUe,  and  near  his  temple  was  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held  sacred. 
They  only  who  had  consulted  his  oracle,  or  Ind 
been  delivered  from  a  disease,  were  permitted 
to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Tbose  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  fl  vC  puri- 
fied themselves,  and  abstained  firom  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  whi^ 
they  sacrificed  a  ram  lo  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  skin  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  tber  ^epl 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  the  a- 
swer  of  the  oracle.  Plutarch  de  and,  dtfid. 
mentions,  that  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
once  consulted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of 
the  servants  of  Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Gheece ;  and  that  the 
servant,  when  asleep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 
of  the  temp1e,who  upbraided  hiito,  and  drove  hin 
away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when 
he  refused  to  comply.  This  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Mardonius,  who  was  actually 
killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  he  received  on  the 
head.  Cie.  ie  Div.  1,  c,  40.— P«fc»rfr.  in  viL 
ApoUon.  2,  c  ll.^Bmer.  Oi  15,  v.  90,  Ac. 
-^mgin.  fhb.  70,  73, 128  and  ISO.^DiM.  4.- 
Omd.  9,  fab.  10.— P««.  1,  c.  W,  I.  2,  c.  37. 1 
9,  c.  8  and  19.— ^sdM.  £kp<.  anU  TM. 
ApoOod.  I,  c.  8  and  9, 1.  3,  c  6,  Ac— Aia».^ 

AMPmARATDES,  apatrottymic  of  AlemaeoB,  ss 
being  son  of  Amphiaraus.   OM,  ^UL  2,  v.  431 

AMPmcTTOK,  son sof  Deucalion  and  Pyriha, 
reigned  at  Athens  after  Cnnaus,  and  first  at- 
tempted to  give  the  interpretatte  of  C 
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ttod  to  dntw  ovens.  Some  say  that  the  deluge 
happened  i&  liis  age.    JusUn.  3,  c.  6. '  Vid. 

AMPsmiMOL  L  one  of  the  ArgonauLs.  J^^lac. 

L  F.  376. IL  A  son  of  Basiris,  killed  by 

liercoles.    AjMod.  3,  c.  5. 

AMFULdcBDa,  a  son  of  Amphiaraos  and  Eri- 
phyle.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos, 
his  native  country,  and  built  Amphilochus,  a 
townofEpirus.    Slr^.  1. —Pans. '2,  c  18. 

Ampvnomus,  and  An  apios.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amphjon,  I.  was  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope, 
^ughter  of  Nycieus.  Ampoion  was  born  at 
the  same  birth  as  Zetb us,  on  mount  Cii heron, 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Dirce ;  and  the  two  children  were  expceed  in 
the  woods,  but  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Vid. 
Antiope,  When  Amphion  grew  up,  he  culti- 
vated poetry,  and  made  such  an  uncommon  pro- 
gress m  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mventor  of  it,  and  to  have  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  hin  music,  and  gave  him  the  lyre.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zethus  aud  Amphion  united  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  their  mother  had  suffered  from 
the  cruelties  of  Dirce.  Homer.  Od.  W.^ApoU 
lod.  3,  c.  5  and  10.— Paii^  6,  c.  6, 1.  6,  c.  2b,  I. 
9,  c.  5  and  n,—PrepeH.  3,  el.  15,— Ovid,  de 
Art.  Am.  3,   v.  323.— flbroi.   3,  od.  II.    Art. 

P#rf.  V.3M.— SW.  Tkeb.  1,  v.  10. II.  A  son 

•f  Jastts,  king  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone, 
daughter  of  Mius.  He  married  Niobe,  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
among  whom  was  Chloris.  the  wife  of  Neleus. 
He  haj  been  confounded  by  mythologists  with 
the  son  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  in  his  Odys- 
sey speaks  of  them  both,  and  distinguishes  them 
beyond  eontradiction.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  children,  Amphion  destroyed  himself 
Bomtr,  Od,n,v.  361  and  282.—yElian.  V.  H. 

12>  V.  36.— Ovid.  Mst.  6,  fab.  5. III.  One  of 

the  Argonauts.    Bifgin.  fab.  14. 

AMPHiFTROfl,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
she  carries  a  torch  inboth  her  hands.  Sophocles. 
in  Trach. 

Ampbisbjbna,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 
deadly.    lA^n.  9,  v.  719. 

Aao'hissa,  or  IssA,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
city  of  the  Locri  Ozolse,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  Liv.  37,  c.  S.—Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
TQQ.—lMcan.  3,  v.  173. 

AMPHrrarrB,  I.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities.  She  had  a  statue 
at  Corinth  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  often  taken  for 
the  sea  itself.  Varro.  de.  L.  L.  4.—Hesiod. 
T%eog.  930.— ApoUod.  3.—Oaudian.  de  Rapt. 

Pros,  1,  V.  104.— Ot;u«.  Met.  1,  v.  14. ^11. 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

Ampbttrton,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Aloens 
and  Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon.  king  of  Mycenss,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  fmttle  by  the  Teleboans.  Elect- 
trvoQ  had  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Aicmena,  to  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  sons  mpon  the  Teleboans ;  and  Amphi- 
trjfm  qfiered  nimsf tf^  and  wag  received,  on  coa- 


dition  that  he  should  not  approach  Alcnena  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Alcmena, 
borrowed  the  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  he 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  himself  to 
Electr^on's  daughter,  as  her  husband  returned 
victorious.  Alemena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  of  Iphiclus  by  Amphitryon 
after  his  return.  Vid.  Alcmena.  When  Am- 
phitryon returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
back  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  from  him.  One  of  the  cows 
havinff  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  them  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  After  this  accidental  murder,  Sthenelus, 
Electryon's  brother,  seized  the  kingdom  of  My- 
cenee,  and  obliged  Amphitryon  to  leave  ArgojiS| 
and  retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena.  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.—  virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  213.— Pro- 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  1. — Hesiod.  in  Soul,  BercuL — 
ifygin.  fab.  29.— JPfliw.  8,  c.  14. 

Amulius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Amy 078,  L  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  or 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  cestus,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollux  accepted  bis  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  by 
fraud.    ApoUan.  2.    Argon.— TkeoerU.  Id.  23. 

—ApoUon.  1,  c.  9. Ii.  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 

the  cloud.     Ovid.  Met.  12  v.  245. 

AMYMdKB,  daughter  of  Danaus  and  Enropa, 
married  Enceladas,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  Ike  fifty  sis- 
ters who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leaky  tub 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raL<«d  a 
fountain ,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
been  called  Amymone.  Propert.  2,  el.  26,  v. 
56.— ApoUod.  2.—Slrab.  B.—Oind.  Amor,  i,  v. 
415.— Hygin.  fab.  169. 

Amtntor,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
lor.  He  deprived  his  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  ofiered 
to  Clytia,  his  concubine,  ffygin.  fab.  173.— 
Ovid,  Met.  8,  v.  ^OT!.— ApoUod,  3.— Homier. 
K.9. 

Abstthaon,  son  of  Crctheus,  king  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Metampns.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  established  himself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-estabUshed  or  regu- 
lated the  Olympic  games.  ApoUod.  h— Homer. 
Od.  11. 

Anaitis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  fes- 
tivals of  the  deity  were  called  Sacanun  Festa , 
and  when  they  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whc^e  was  con- 
cluded by  a  scene  of  the  greatest  lasciviousness 
and  intemperance.  Ther  were  first  instituted 
by  Cyrus,  when  he  marched  against  the  SacsB, 
that  ne  might  detain  the  enemr  bv  the  novelty 
and  sweetness  of  food  to  which  they  were 
nnaccostomed,  and  thus  easily  destroy  them 
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Strtfi.  11. Diana  is  also  wonMpped  mder 

this  name  by  ihe  Lydians.    PUn,  33,  c.  4. 

Anaphb.     Vid,  Pan  L 

Ahaubu,  one  of  Medea's  suiters,  killed  by 
Styros.     Val.  Flace.  6.  v.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  father  to 
AsteriuS;  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactona.    Paus.  1,  c.  36, 1. 7,c.  3. 

Amaxaretb,  a  girl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover, 
Iphis,  hang  himself  at  her  door.  She  saw  thia 
sad  spectacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.     Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

Anaxibia,  I.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother 
of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
Paui.  2,c.  29. 11.  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melampus.  She  married 
Pelias,  king  of  lolchos,  b)'  whom  she  had  Acas- 
tos,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea, 
Hippothoe,  and  Alceste.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— She 
is  called  daughter  of  Dymas  by  Hygin.  fab.  14. 

Anc£us,  I.  the  son  of'^Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  chase  of  the  Calvdonian  boar,  in 
which  he  perished.    Bygin.  fab.  173  and  248. — 

Ovid.  MU.  8. IL  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypalaea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo. 
He  reigned  m  Ionia,  where  he  marriea  Samia, 
daughter  of  the  Mapander,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons.  Perilos,  EInudas  Samus,  Alithersus, 
and  -one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orphetis. 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  be  pressed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cap  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  him 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
his  prediction,  uttered  this  well-known  proverb : 

HaXXa  jitra^v  wtkti  nXticof  leat  j(^et\to(  axpov. 

MuUa  eadufU  inter  calieem  suffrefnaque  labra. 

And  that  veiy  moment  Anceus  was  told  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard-*,  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast.    He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

Anchemolcs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Anchialus,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some  sup^ 
pose,  in  3tarliars  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

Anchises.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ANCHtTRCTS,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up 
manv  buildings,  the  oracle  dec.ared  that  it 
would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anchurus, 
thinking  himself  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
ther's possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas 
erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned 
into  gold  when  he  had  received  his  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  This  unpolished  lump  of  gold  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.  PhU.  in  ParaU. 

Ancile,  and  Ancvle,  a  sacred  shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman 
people  laboured  under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the 
preservation  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  therefore  Numa  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  it  diflicuit 
to  distingmsh  the  true  one.  They  were  made 
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with  such  exactness,  that  tlie  kmg  promiseJ 
Veterius  Mamurios,  the  artist,  whatever  re 
ward  he  desired.  Vid.  Mammrius,  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  oraer  of 
pnesi^  was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priests  were  called  Balii,  and  were 
twelve  m  number ;  they  carried  everv  year,  on 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festiVfU  continued  three  days,  during  which  ff 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  anv  ex- 
pedition ;  and  T\uiius  in  1  Hist,  has  attriS*med 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  emperor  Otbo 
against  Vitellius  to  his  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyliomm  festum. 
These  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  to  tlwse 
shields : — 

Jdque  ancyU  vocalj  quad  ab  omni  fmrie  red^ 

sumestf 
QiLemque  notes  ocmiis,  angulus  emnis  a6esL 

Fast.  3,  V.  377,  dtc. 

Varro.  de  h.  L.  5,  c.  6.— FaZ.  Max.  1,  c.  1.— 
Ju.v.  2,  V.  124.— PZ«/.  in  Nfon.-^Virg.  jBm.  8, 
V.  664.— Z>umyi.  HaL  2.—Liv.  1,  c.  20. 

ANDRfMON,  I.  the  father  of  Thoas.    fi^gtx. 

fab.  97. II.  The  son-in-law  and  successor  of 

(Eneus.    ApoUod,  1. 

Androclea,  a  daughter  of  Antipcnnus  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sister  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  toner  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  asainst  0^- 
chomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted 
himself  for  the  elory  of  his  nation.  Hercules, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Thebes,  dedicated  to 
them  the  image  of  a  lion  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

ANDRdcEUs,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphse,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came every  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  iEgens,  king 
of  thecountiTj  grew  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
and  caused  nim  to  be  assassinated  as  he  was 
going  to  Thebes.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athouans 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in  hon- 
our of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
Hygin.  fab.  41.— Z>wd.  4.—Virg.  JBn,  6,  v.  9a 
—Paus.  1,  c.  I  and  21.— ApoUod,  2,  c  5,  L  3,  c 
1  and  15.— P^.  in  T%es. 

ANnRooTNA,  a  fabulous  nation  of  Airica, 
beyond  the  Nasamones.  Litcret.  5,  v.  837.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  2. 

Andromache.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Andr('^meda,  a  daughter  of  Cephens,  kin?  of 
.Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  Neptune  drowned  ihe 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself 
fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the*  sea-monster.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  monster  was  going  to  devour  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  from  (he 
conquest  of  the  Gk>rgons,  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea- 
monster  into  a  rock,  by  showing  him  Medusa^ 
head,  and  untied  Andromeda  and  married  her. 
He  had  by  her  many  children,  among  whom 
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iper«  Stbcneliis,  Anearas,  and  Etectryon.  The 
marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed uy  PhineiiSy  who,  afler  a  bloody  battle, 
vas  chaneed  into  a  stone  by  Perseus.  Some 
say  that  Minenra  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
tion in  heaven  after  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa, 
Perseus.  Hygin,  fab.  6i.—Cie.  de  NtU.  D.  2,  c. 
43.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  4k.—Maml.  5,  v.  533.— Pr<>- 
pert.  3,  el.  2l.--According  to  Plvny,  1,  5,  c.  31, 
It  was  at  Joppa,  in  Judaea,  that  Andromeaa  was 
tied  on  a  rock.  He  mentions  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  sea  monster,  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurns,  and 
carefully  preserved. 

Anguitu,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
Marci,  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Serpents,  it  is  said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabit 
tants,  because  they  were  descended  from  Circe, 
whose  power  over  these  venemous  creatures 
has  been  much  celebrated.  Sil.  8. — Virg.  JEn. 
7,  V.  759. 

Antgrus.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  festivals.  She  was,  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  fled  from 
Carthage,  which  Jarbas  had  besieged,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  ^neas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  -But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
j£neas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.  Anna  was  apprized  of  this  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fled  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  she  became  a  deity,  and  ordered  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  call  her  Anna  Pe- 
reufna,  because  she  would  remain  for  ever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
many  rejoicings,  and  the  females  often,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheerfulness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.  They  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  15th  of  March.  The  Ro- 
mans generally  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  happy  life :  and  hence  the  words  Awnare 
and  Perenmare.  Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  ouia  mensibus  impkat  annum; 
oOiers  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus.  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
receivea  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovilte,  who,  when  the  Roman  pop- 
ulace had  fled  from  the  city  to  mount  Sacer, 
brought  them  cakes  every  day  :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
immortal  honours  lo  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  ab  perewniUUe  cuUiUj  and  who,  as  they 
supposed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
Ond.  JF^ist.  3.  V.  653,  Ac— StZ.8,  v.  79.— Ftr^. 
.<£9».4,y.9,20,421and50a. 

Antajl,  the  wife  of  Proteus,  called  also  Ste- 
nobea.    Homer.  R. 

Antjeds,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  in  wrestling,  that 
he  coasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  sculls  of  his  conquered  antago- 
nists. Hercules  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  mother  as  often  as 
he  touched  the  ground,  the  hero  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  Luean.  4,  v,  596.— iSto^.  6.  T^eb.  v.  893. 
--Jufo.  3,  V.  88. 
AntSnor.  Vid.  Part  11 
Ant&ros,  (ai^(  cpof.  against  love,)  a  son  of 
Mais  and  Venus.    He  was  not,  as  the  deriva 


tion  of  his  name  implies,  a  deity  that  presidM 
over  an  opposition  to  k)ve,  but  he  was  the  ffod 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mututd  tenderness.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  he  had  another  brother,  he  would  erow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
ros  was  bom,  Cupid  felt  his  strength  increase 
and  his  wingis  enlarge ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  di^nce  from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  gives 
vigour  to  love.  The  ahar,  however,  which  was 
erected  to  this  deity  at  Ells,  was  dedicated  to 
him,  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  the 
avenger  of  love  unrequited.  The  Athenians 
also  ascribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  the 
first  introduction  of  his  worship.  Cic.  de  Nat. — 
Paus.  AU.  30,  and  .^Han.  28.  Anteros  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  raised  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  had  experienced  the  coldness  and  disdain 
of  Timagoras,  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
and  for  whom  he  had  Killed  himself  Vid, 
Meles.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented strivmg  to  seize  a  palm-tree  from  one 
another.  They  were  always  painted  in  the  . 
Greek  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duty  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teachers,  and  lo  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  93. — Pa/us,  . 
l,c.30,1.6,c.23.     Fu2.  Part  II. 

Antheas,  a  son  of  Eumelus.  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  sow  com  from  the  cbariot  of  Trip- 
tolcmus,  drawn  by  dragons.    Pans,  7,  c.  18. 

ANTmus,  (flouiery^  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  Athens.  He  had  abo  a  statue  at 
PatrsB. 

Anth5res,  a  companion  of  Hercul^  who 
followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  the  war  of  Tumus  against  iEneas. 
Virg.  JEn.  10,  v.  778. 

Anihropophaoi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Messagetie.  Plifn.  4,  c.  12, 1.  6,  c.  30.— 
Mda,%c.l. 

AnticlIsa,  a  daughter  of  Diocles,  who  mar- 
ried Machaon,  the  son  of  iEsculapius,by  whom 
she  had  Nicomachus  and  Gbrgasns.  Pa/us.  4, 
c.  30.    Vid.  Part  II. 

ANTicdNS,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Juno.  Ovid, 
JMW.  6,  V.93.     Fui.  Partn. 

ANTiLocmis,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia. 11. 

The  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and  was 
killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora.  Hnm^, 
O^.  4.— Owi.  Beroid.  says  he  was  killed  by 
Hector.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Antimachus.     Vid.  Part  11 

Antinoe,  a  daughter  of  Pelius.  Apottod.  1. 
— Paus.  8,  c.  11. 

Antinous,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupei- 
thes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was 
brutal  and  cmel  in  his  manners,  and  excited 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemachus,  whoRe 
advice  Comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulysses  relumed  home  he  came  to  the  palace 
in  a  beggar's  dress,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Antinous  refused,  and  even  stmck  him.  After 
Ulysses  had  discovered  himself  to  Telemachus 
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^  ht  atlacktd  «kc  «ut«i%  who  were 
who  h»  «U|  and  kilLod  Antiaoos 
among  the  AnL  Bmtr,  Od.  1, 16, 17,  and  9SL 
Fi4.PartU. 

Aimdpa,  I.  danghter  of  Nyctena,  king  of 
ThdMi  Inr  Polyzo,  vas  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  daceire  her,  changed  himself  into  a 
miyt.  She  iled  to  moont  Cuh^ron,  where  she 
brought  forth  twiaa,  Amphion  aad  Zeihus. 
Afier  this  she  iled  to  Bpopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  ber.  Some  say  that  Epopeus  car- 
ried her  away.  Lycas  killed  Epopeus,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Cliroe,  was 
Jealbos  of  his  new  connexion;  and  Axktiope 
was  delivered  into  her  bands,  and  oonfined  in  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  years'  imprisoimient  she  escaped,  and 
went  after  her  sens,  who  midertook  to  avenge 
her  wrongv  upon  L^cas  and  bis  wife.  They 
look  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Diree  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  ball,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Bacchus  changed  ber  into  a  foan> 
tain,  and  deprived  Antiope  of  the  use  of  her 
senses.  In  ta»  forlorn  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  Oreeoe.  and  at  last  foand  relief  from 
PbocnSiSon  of  OmYtion,  who  cured  ber  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  ber.  Hygiims^  fab.  7. 
a^rs  that  Antiope  was  divorced  hj  Lyciu;,  and 
that  after  her  rqmdiation  she  became  prmant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lycus  married  uirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  ber. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  ber  confine- 
ment, and  brought  fortn  <m  mount  Cithaeron. 
Soaie  authors  have  called  her  daughter  of  Aso- 
jpus,  becauae  she  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  Srkdiati'  on  ApMon.  1,  v.  736, main- 
tains  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nyctens,  and  the  other  ol 
Asopus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethns. 
Poms,  2,  c  6.  L  9,  c.  ll.^OvU,  6.  Mii.  v.  UO. 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  b.—PrMert.  3,  eL  15.—Hain. 

Od,  11,  Y.9&»^ff^gin.  fab,  7,  8,  and  155. 

n.  A  daughter  of  Nmrs,  queen  of  the  Amaions, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  t^'iven  in  mar- 
riage to  Theseus.    She  is  also  called  Hippolyte. 

VuL  BippobfU, IIL  A  daughter  of  ^olns, 

motherofB€BotusaBdHellen,-by  Neptune.  Hih 
gin,  fab.  157. 

Antiphates,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lsestrvgones, 
descended  from  Lamus,  who  founded  Formiae. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  up6n  bis 
coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the  conn- 
try.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them  and 
f  nrsued  the  others,  aad  sonk  the  fleet  of  Ulvsses 
with  stones,  except  the  ahni  in  which  Ulysses 

was.    OvU.  Met.  14,  v.  233. IT.  A  son  of 

fiarpedon.     Vtrr.  .^n.  9,  v.  696. m.  The 

grandfather  of  Ampbiaraus.   fftmer.  Od. 

AnObis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  t)ie  head  (^  a  dog. 
His  worship  was  introduced  from  Ef^ypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
he  Mercury,  because  he  is  sometimes  represent- 
ed wiHi  a  £aduceus.  Some  make  him  brotherof 
Osiris, -some  his  son  by  Nephthys,  the  wife  of 
Typhon.  Du>d.  I.-^Imoul  8,  v.  331.— ODii2. 
Mt  9,  T.  €86.— PiMl  de  laid,  4imd  Oarid,-' 
ifcr«difc4.— Ftr^.^n.8^v.e9a  The  worship 
ot  Annbis,  however,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt ; 
end  evsea  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
empim.  not  much  more  than  a  century  before 
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ilie  oAeial  noopulioB  oC  Chimtiawitf,  aad  « 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  of  St.  Fsal 
at  Borne,  the  eaaperor  performed  m  pubbc  tbe 
oiSces  of  higl^riest  of  Anubia. 

AoH,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Enbos 
aad  BoBotia,  from  ApuUa,  when  he  coUectad 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reigBcd  over  then. 
They  were  called  Asncs,  and  the  comtiy  Amu^ 
from  him. 

Adais,  L  a  famous  hunter,  sod  of  Aras,  kiag 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  sister  Aia- 
thynsa,  that  he  called  part  of  the  couatir  bf 

her  name.    Poms.  %  c  IS. IL  The  wile  «f 

Neleus,  called  more  commonly  Chloris.  il  9, 
C.36. 

ApHiAfiro:^  fell  in  love  with  Maipesst, 
daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and  carried  her  avay. 

Apbareijb,  a  kia£  oif  Messeiua,  son  of  Pe> 
rieres  and  Gorgopbone,  who  married  Areoe 
daughter  of  (Ebalus,  by  wbmn  he  had  three 
sons.    Pmu.  3,  c  1.     Vid,  Part  11. 

ApmtomTB,  the  Grmcian  name  of  Ycaoi, 
from  m^fHtfrM,  because  Venm»  is  said  to  bars 
been  bora  from  the  fiuh  of  the  ocean.  Bmitd 
Th.  195.— Pita.  36,  c.  5. 

Apis,  L  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Felopoa- 
nesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodioe.  fiome 
say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  wss 
king  of  Arsos,  while  others  caU  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  the  time  of  his  reign  above  90O 
years  earlier.  He  was  a  native  of  ^^aupacnui^ 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  be  bad  been  ma- 
nificeot  and  humane  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  called  Apis. 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varro  and  Sl  Aogos- 
tine,  nave  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  E^ 
with  a  colony  c»  Greeks,  and  that  he  civilized 
the  inhabitants  aad  polished  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  sod 
paid  divine  bommrs  to  him  under  the  aame  of 
Serapis.  JSsckyl.  im  Suppl. — AtqgusL  dt  Gt. 
Dei,  18,  c  5.— PMtf.  3,  c.  b.-'ApeUO.  S,  c.  1. 

II.  A  son  of  Jason,  bom  in  Arcadia;  he  was 

killed  by  the  horses  of  .£tolus.  Poms,  5,  c.  L 

Vid.  Part  1. III.  A  god  of  the  Egypuass, 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  oz.  Souk 
say  that  Isis'and  Osiris  aretbe  deities  worship- 
per) under  this  name,  because  during  their 
reign  they  taught  the  Egyptiaas  aaricokiifc. 
The  Egyptians  Delieved  tnat  the  som  of  O&iris 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  because  Uat 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  Onris 
had  mtroduced  into  E^cypL  Tlie  oz  that  was 
chosen  was  always  distmgnished  by  particokr 
marks ;  his  body  was  black:  he  had  a  square 
white  spot  upon  the  forehead,'  the  figure  of  sn 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  the  toogoe 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  his  tail  were  doable, 
and  bis  right  side  was  marlred  with  a  whitish 
^pot,  resembling  the  crescent  of  the  moca. 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven  da^  The 
oz  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  vith 
mtich  ceremony,  aid  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  their  sacred  books  allowed,  tbe^ 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  embalmed  his 
body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  d^ 
of  Memphis.  After  his  death,  which  sometimes 
was  natural,  the  greatest  erics  and  lamcntaiKM 
were  heard  in  Emt,  as  if  Osiris  was  just  dead; 
the  priests  shaved  tWir  heads,  which  was  a«p 
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if  dw  dt<pint  mwmrfng.    This  oMilMed  tilt 
mother  ox  appeared  with  the  proper  character- 
atics  to  Meceed  as  the  deity,  whkh  wtv  foikyw- 
sd  with  the  greatest  acclamatioi^  as  if  Osuris 
Rras  retoned  to  Ufe.  This  ox,  which  was  found 
o  represent  Apis,  was  left  40  days  in  the  city 
if  the  Nile  before  he  was  earried  to  Memphis, 
^D^inff  which  time  none  but  women  were  per> 
nitied  to  appear  before  him,  and  this  they  per- 
brmed,  according  to  their  snperstitions  notions, 
n  a  wanton  and  indecent  manner.    There 
frns  also  an  oz  worshipped  atHeliopolis,  under 
he  name  of  Mnevis;  some  supposed  that  he 
iras  Osiris,  but  others  maintain  that  the  Apis 
>f  Memphis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  Mnevis 
o  Isis.    When  Cambyses  came  into  Eg^^pt,  the 
>eople  were  celebrating  the  festiyalsof  Apis  with 
•very  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  con- 
raeror  interpreted  as  ah  insult  upon  himself. 
3e  called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
leity  himself  to  come  before  him.    When  he 
»w  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venerar 
ion,  and  the  cause  of  such  rcjoidnps,  he 
rounded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  pnests  to 
>e  chastised,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
laughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
iotous  festivals.    The  god  Apis  had  generally 
wo  stables,  or  rather  temples.    If  he  eat  from 
he  hand,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  but  if  he 
efused  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
nterpreted  as  unlucky.    From  this,  Grermani- 
;us,  when  he  Visited  Egypt,  drew  the  omens  of 
lis  approaching  death.    When  his  oracle  was 
:onsuUed,  incense  was  burnt  on  an  altar,  and 
L  piece  of  monejr  placed  upon  it,  after  which 
he  people  that  wished  to  know  ftituritjr  applied 
heir  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
itely  retired,  stopping  their  cars  till  ihej  had 
leparted  fh>m  the  temple.  The  first  sounds  that 
vere  heard  were  taken  as  the  answer  of  the 
iracle  to  their  questions.    Pans.  7,  c.  22. — 
^trodot,  2  and  Z,--Plin,  8,  c  38,  Ac.— Sl^a*. 
r. — Plut.  in  hid.  and  Osir. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 1. 
J,  c.  l.—Mela,  1,  c.  9.^Plin.  8,  c.  39,  Ac— 
S»rai    l.—JElian.  V.  B.  4  and  S.—Diod.  1. 
\pis  is  tmiversally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
ly mbol  of  ihe  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
ipon  the  soil ;  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
he  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
ecied  by  the  operation  of  the  moon,  it  was 
equirea  that  her  emblem,  the  crescent,  should 
lesignate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  with 
be  title  and  honours  of  Apis.    For  the  same 
easoD,  according  to  MMnn,  the  rejoicings  that 
ittended  the  celebration  of  nis  rites  commenced 
rith  the  commencing  increase  of  the  river. 
Phis  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  in  a 
»ariicular  sign ;  whence  the  inhabitants  attrib- 
ited,  also,  in  nart  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
hat  succeedea.    Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
.  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  of  consequence,  no  less 
acred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isis  his  wife.    When 
he  worship  of  Serapis  superseded  that  of  Osiris, 
be  ox  Apis  became,  in  like  manner,  conse- 
nted to  trim. 

ApiBA(»r.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Apollo  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Latona,  called 
ilso  PhoBbus,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun. 
\.ccording  to  Cicero.  3,  de  Nat.  Dear,  there 
rere  four  persons  of  this  name.  The  first  was 
on  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tmelary  god  of  the 
l^ihenians.    Hie  second  was  son  of  Coiybas,  I 


and  was  bon  m  Crete,  ft>r  the  donuakB  of 
which  he  disputed  even  with  Jiipiter  himaelfi 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  aD€  Lirtena,  and 
came  firom  the  nations  of  the  Hyperboreans 
to  Delphi.    The  fourth  was  bom  in  Arcadia, 
aad  called  Nomion,  because  he  |;ave  laws  to  the 
inhabitants.    To  the  scm  of  Jupiter  and  LAtona 
all  the  actions  «f  the  others  seem  to  have  been 
attributed.    TheApono,son(^ynlcan.wasthe 
same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  ancient,  from  whom  the  actions  of  the 
others  have  been  copied.    The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  oriein.    The  tradition 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  horn  in  the  floating 
island  of  Deios,  is  taken  from  the  Egyptian 
mytholo^,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was  saved 
bv  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
pnon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis.  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno,  who 
was  ever  jealous  of  her  husband's  amours,  raised 
the  serpent  Python  to  torment  Latona,  who  was 
reftjsea  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptune,  movedat  the  severity  oi  her  fate, 
raided  the  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea^  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.    Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence ; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.    He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  world.    When  his 
son  iBscuIapius  had  been  killed  with  the  thim- 
ders  of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apollo,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyek^ 
wno  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts:    Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  Apollo  from  heaven.     The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly.  and 
hired  himself  to  be  one  of  his  shepherds,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  he  remained  nine 
years ;  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf 
was  generally  offered,  as  the  enemy  of  the  sheep- 
fold.    During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.    He 
gave  him  a  chari^,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  bull, 
with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  marriage 
Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias;  and,  soon  after, 
the  Parcee  ^^ranted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Admetu.s  might  be  redeemed  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.    He 
assisted  Keptune  in  buildingthe  walls  of  Troy: 
and  when  he  was  reftised  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon,  the  kin^  of  the  country,  he 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  by  a  pestilence.    As 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  Apollo  destroyed  with 
arrows  the  serpent  Python,  whom  Juno  had 
sent  to  persecute  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.    He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  but  Mercury  gave  it 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ca- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.    He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phoebus,  Delias,  Cjrnihius,  Paean,  Delphi- 
CU.S,  Nomius,  Lycius,  Clarius,  Ismenius,  vul- 
turius,  Smintheus,  Ac.,  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  under  those  words.    Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair^  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  imitating  his  figure:  and 
therefore  in  their  youth  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  fine  head  of  hair,  which  they  eat  short 
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•t  the  age  of  MTemeea  or  ei^teen;  he  is  al- 
ways represented  as  a  Udl  heardleiw  yoong  man, 
Willi  a  haadsome  sha|>e,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
bow,  and  sometimes  a  lyre ;  his  head  is  gene- 
rally surrounded  with  beams  of  lighu  He  was 
the  deity  who,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  inflicted  plagaes,  and  in  that  moment 
he  appeared  surrounded  with  cWuds.  His  wor- 
ship and  power  were  universally  acknowledged: 
he  had  temples  and  statues  in  every  country, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Qreece,  and  Itedy.  Ws 
statue,  which  stood  upon  mount  Actium,  as  a 
mark  to  mariners  to  avoid  the  dangerous  coasts, 
was  particularly  famous,  and  it  appeared  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Augustus,  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  addressed  himself  to  it  for  victorv. 
The  griffin,  the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf, 
the  crow,  the  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
laurel,  the  palm-tree,  dto.,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
and  in  his  sacrifices,  wolves,  hawks,  bullocks, 
and  lambs  were  immolated  to  him.  As  he 
presided  over  poetry  he  was  often  seen  on  mount 
Parnassus  with  the  nine  muses.  His  most  fa- 
mous oracles  were  at  Delphi,  Delos,  Claros, 
Tenedos,  Cyrrha,  and  Patara.  HLs  most  splen- 
did temple  was  at  Delplli,  where  every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  presents 
when  they  consulted  the  oracle.  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  built  him  a  temple 
on  mount  PalatinejWhich  he  enriched  with  a 
valuable  library.  He  had  a  famous  Colossus  in 
Rhodes,  whifth  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  Apolla  has  been  taken  for  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  be  proved  by  different  parages  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Phce- 
bus,  and  Hyperion,  were  all  different  characters 
and  deities,  thoogh  confounded  together.  Ovid. 
AM.  1,  fab.  9  and  10, 1.  4.  fab.  3,  Ac^Pam, 
3,  c  7, 1.  5,  c.  7, 1.  7,  c  30, 1.  9,c.  30,  Ac.— fl^- 
gin.  fab.  9,  14,  50,  93,  140, 161,  903, 303,  &c.~ 
SUU,L  T1Ui,560.'-TiInM.%cli.'-PUa.de 
Amor. — Hifm,  M.  <f*  Binnn,  in  ApoU. — Virg. 
jEn,  3,  3,  &C.  Q.  4,  v.  333.— Bvr^.  1,  od.  10. 
^Lucian,  Dial  Mr.  ^  Vuic—Propert.  3,  el. 
^.^Caliimack.  i»  ApoU.-^ApoUod.  \,  c.  3,  4 
and  9, 1  3,  c  5, 1. 3,  c.  5, 10  and  13.—  Virg.  jBn. 
10,  V.  171.-^— Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  upon 
mount  Leucas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance at  sea,  and  served  as  a  ^uide  to  mariners, 
and  reminded  them  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
rocks  that  were  along  the  coast  Virg.  JEn.  3, 
V.  375.  Vid.  lAucoikoe^  Daplvne^  Issa^  CoroniSj 
Ctymene^  Niobe^  ByacinthuSj  Mursyas^  4^. 

Apomtios.     Vid.  JupiUr. 

Apostropgox,  a  surname  of  Venus  in  Boeotia, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  names, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  paironess  of  a  pure  and 
ehaste  love;  the  second  of  carnal  and  sensual 
desires :  and  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  and 
unnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  im- 
lawful  desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  JPous.  9,  c.  16. — VcU. 
Max.  8,  c.  15. 

Appiades,  a  name  given  to  these  five  deities, 
Venus,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  be- 
cause a  temple  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Appian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
tnose  courtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  by  the  AppisB,  Aquae,  and 
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AoPiBiwa,  one  of  the  sigpa  of  the  aodiae, 
rising  in  January,  and  setting  in  Febroaiy. 
Some  suppose  that  Qanymede  waa  ebanged  imo 
tbissigo.     Virg.  O.  3,  v.  304. 

AjuBi,  and  AalBoa,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylone,  who  first  invented  medicine,  and 
taught  it  in  Arabia,  which  is  c«Ued  after  his 
name.    PU^.  7,  c  56. 

Arachnc,  a  woman  of  Colopbon,  daoghter 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Biinerva  lo 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle*  and  represented 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
&c.j  but  tnough  her  piece  was  perfect  and  mas- 
terlv,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  hang- 
ed neiself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  t^  the  goddess.  Ovid,  MU.  6,  ub.  1,  &c 

AacEaiDs,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  grandfather  to 
XHysses.    Ovid.  JM.  n,  y.  lU. 

AacBANDca,  father-in-law  to  Danans.  Bt- 
rodot.2,c.9d. 

AacHB,  one  of  the  muses,  according  to  Cicero. 

Arcbelaus,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  Anaxo. 
ApoUod.2.     FS^LPartn. 

Archem5rub,  or  Opheltes.  son  of  Lycnrgns, 
Idnf  of  Nemm,  in  Tnrace,  by  Eoiydice.  Ac- 
corains  to  Statins,  the  Nemaean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  h(HU>ur  of  Arehemoros.  Vid.  Bgp- 
svpvU. 

AftCHEPTOLGMDs.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AacmA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  I&a- 
chus.    Bygin.  fab.  143. 

Aacmns,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  oa 
mount  Labanus. 

ArdIlus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave 
ii  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  accoont  have  been 
c9^\eAArda^dla^Sii^iArdalwlii/es.  P!mbs.3,c.31. 

Arddinb,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among  the 
Gauls ;  represented  with  the  same  attribaies  as 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Areta,  a  daughter  of  Rhezenor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alci- 
nous,  by  whom  she  had  Nausicaa.  Bomtr.  Od. 
7anda— iipo2M.l. 

Areth<7sa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  or  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  ftom  banting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus,  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  nver  was  enamoured  of  her, 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  moontains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethusa  implored  Dians, 
who  changed  her  into  a  fountain.  TheAlpheos 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  with  hers,and 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  eanh 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  watorsof  Arethu- 
sa disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily.  The  river  Al- 
pheus  followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  ro» 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mytholog^sis  relate, 
whatever  is  thrown  into  the  Alpheus,  in  Elis, 
rises  again,  after  some  time,  in  the  fountain. 
Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  OoiL  JUtL  5,  &b. 
lO.^Atken.  l.—Paus.     Vid.  Part  L 

ArgathSka,  a  jmntress  of  Cios  in  Biihynia, 
whom  Rhesus  married  before  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  When  she  heard  of  his  death  ^ 
died  in  despair.— ParMtfik  EroUc  c  3& 

Aroia.     Vid,  Part  H 

AaoidPE,   a  nymph  o[  moant  l^LiiiaasnBi 
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lother  of  Thamvris,  bw  Philammoo,  the  son  of 
Lpollo.    Pans,  if  c.  28. 

Aroiphoiitbs,  a  samame  ^ivea  to  Mercury, 
ecause  he  kiiled  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  by 
rder  of  Jupiter. 

ARonrA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshii^wd  at 
Lrgo6.  She  had  also  a  temple  at  Spaita,  con- 
derated  to  her  by  Euiydice,  the  daughter  of 
acedaemon.  Paus.  4,  c.  13. — Virg.  JSn.  3,  v. 
47. 

Arqo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
ison  and  his  54  companions  to  Colchis,  when 
ley  resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  The 
privation  of  the  word  Argo  has  been  oflen  dia- 
lled. Some  derive  it  from  Argos,  the  person 
ho  first  proposed  the  exi)edition,  and  who  built 
le  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Tgos,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  T?usc,  f,  c. 
^,  calls  it  Argo,  because  it  carried  Grecians, 
)mmonly  called  Aigives.  Diod.  4,  derives  the 
ord  from  a^(.  which  signifies  swift,  Ptole- 
y  says,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the 
lip,  ana  called  it  Argo,  afker  a  son  of  Jason, 
ho  bore  the  same  name.  The  ship  Areo  had 
\  oars.  According  to  many  authors,  sne  had 
beam  on  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona 
r  Minerva,  which  hadt  the  power  of  giving 
acles  to  the  Argonauts.  This  ship  was  the 
-St  that  ever  sailed  on  the  sea,  as  some  report. 
Aer  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  order- 
l  her  to  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
^rinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of  the 
a.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  consteUation 
heaven.  Bygin.  fab.  14,  A  P.  9,  c.  37.— 
ztuU.  de  Nupt.  Pd.  ^  Thet.—Val.  Flacc.  1, 
93,  &c.—Phadr.  4,  fab.  e.Smeca  in  Medea. 
ApoUon.  ArgoTU-^ApoUod. — Cic.  ds  Nat.  D. 
Plin.  7,  c.  A.'^MamL  1. 
ABGONACTJB,aiiameffiven  to  those  ancient 
roes  who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
!^o  to  Colchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
l  of  Troy,  or  1963  B.  C.  The  causes  of  this 
pedition  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
nce : — Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
k1  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
reed  to  marry  riephele,  by  whom  he  had  two 
ildren,  Phryxus  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
IS  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  Athamas 
)udiated  her,  and  took  a  second  time  Ino,  by 
torn  he  had  soon  afler  two  sons,  Learchus 
d  Melicerta.  As  the  children  of  Nephele 
re  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
)  conceived  an  immortal  hatrdl  agaiast  them, 
d  she  caused  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
a  pestilence,  \xf  poisoning  all  the  grain  which 
i  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
tele  was  consulted ;  and  as  it  had  been  cor- 
ned by  means  of  Ino.  the  answer  was  that 
phelrs  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
Is.  Phryxus  was  apprized  of  this,  and  be 
mediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
1  fled  to  the  court  of  JEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
;  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle 
d,  and  Phryxus  arrived  safe  atOolchis,  and 
s  received  with  kindness  by  the  king.  The 
its  have  embelliBhed  the  m^\f.  of  Phryxus, 

supposing  that  he  and  He^e  fled  through 

air  on  a  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
igs,  and  was  endowed  with  the  ftcalties  of 
ech.    As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 

ram  took  them  on  Us  back,  and  instantly 
appeared  in  the  air.  On  their  way  Uelle 
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was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  nart  of  the  sea 
which  from  her  was  called  the  HellespanL 
When  Phryxus  came  to  Colclus,  he  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Mars,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  the  golden 
fleece.  He  so<»  after  married  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  JEetes ;  but  his  father-in-law  envied 
him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
therefore  t6  obtain  it  he  murdered  him.  Some 
time  afler  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son  of 
iBson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
which  he  usurped,  (  Vid.  Pelias,  Jason,  jEstm,) 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  common 
relation  Phryxus,  whom  iBetes  had  brfsely  mur- 
dered in  Colchis.  Jason,  who  was  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  an  ambitions  soul,  cheerifblly 
undertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  with 
all  the  yonngprinces  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  sto])ped  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised*a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Irfimninn  women  who  had 
murdered  their  husbands.  Vid.  Bmipyle. 
After  they  had  left  Lemnos,  thcnr  visited  Samo- 
thrace,  where  theyoflered  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  CyzicuuL 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cyzicus,  the  king  of  the  country.  The  night 
after  their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyzicum,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies, 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.  In  this 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  whs  great, 
and  Cyzicus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jason, 
who,  to  expiate  the  murder  he  had  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man* 
ner,  and  offend  sacrifices  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cyzieum  they  visited  B&- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of 
the  country,  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and 
slew  him.  They  were  driven  from  Bebrycia 
by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  aellvered  Phineus,  king  of 
the  place,  fhmi  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Phineus  directed  their  course  through  the  Cya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  (Vid.  Cyam^a,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxme  sea.  They . 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandinians,  where 
Lycus  reigned,  and  loist  two  of  their  compan- 
ions, Idmon,  and  Typhis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Areeia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  JEetes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Qreece  to  take  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  £a,  the  capital  of  the  Col- 
chis. Jason  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage 
to  ^etes;  but  tne  conditions  on  which  he  was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  that 
the  Argonauts  must  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, bad  not  Meda,  the  king^  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a 
conference  with  Jason,  and  after  mutual  oaths 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
ner  father's  hard  conditions^  if  Jason  married 
her,  and  carried  her  with  him  to  Greece.  He 
was  to  tame  two  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  fire 
and  smoke,  and  to  tie  them  to  a  ploogh  made  of 
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adaiaant  fltoBe^aiid  toploogfa  a  flekl  of  two  acres 
of  ground  never  before  cultivated.  After  this 
he  was  to  sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragoo, 
from  which  an  armea  moUiiade  were  to  rise  up, 
and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  This 
done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever-watchfol  dragon, 
which  was  at  the  boitora  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  golden  fleece  was  suspended.  Ail  these  la- 
bours were  lo  be  performed  in  one  day ;  and 
Medea's  »sistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
magic,  and  potions,  was  unparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jason  from  all  danger,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  terror  of  his  companions,  and  of 
JEetes,  and  (he  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  be  spectators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  when 
the  armed  men  sprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  against  the 
other,  till  ihey  all  perisbea.  AAer  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  he  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea.  He  was  soon  pursued  by  Absyr- 
tus,  the  king's  son,  who  came  up  to  them,  and 
was  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  .£eles  was  to  pass, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  Afler 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus 
MfBotis}  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards 
the  left,  according  to  the  foolish  account  of  poets 
who  were  ignorant  of  geography,  they  came  to 
the  island  Peuoestes,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Jason  that  the  canse  c^  all  his 
calamities  arose  fhmi  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  she  refused  to  e^iate  him.  Soon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the  straits  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla.  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Teibys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  delivered  them. 
They  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloQuence  of  Orpheus,  and  arrived  in  the  island 
of  the  Phaacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  bv  a 
d  ifferent  course.  It  was  therefor^  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  tbe-wife  of  Al- 
einons,  the  king  of  the  country,  being  appointed 
umpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Ai^onaots, 
had  the  marriage  prrrately  consummated  by 
night,  and  declared  that  the  claims  of  iBetes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phseacia 
the  Argonauts  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  the^  were  driven  by  a  storm  npon  the 
coast  of  Afnca,  and,  after  many  disasters,  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Theasaly.  ApoHonius  Rhodius  gives 
another  account  equally  improbable.  He  says 
that  they  sailed  firom  the  Euxine  up  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pur- 
sued them  by  entering  another  mouth  of^the 
river.  After  they  had  continued  their  voyage 
for  some  leagues,  the  waters  decreased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
^untry  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles. 
Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  had  pnr- 
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toed  the  aaflia  meesnres,  and  oonyml  til 
ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Ahsjrtii 
was  immediatelT  put  ta  death;  and  soon  afier 
the  beam  of  Dodona  (  Vid.  Arg6)  gave  anon- 
cle,  thar  Jason  should  never  remm  hone  if  fai 
was  not  previously  purified  of  the  murder.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  w  the  island  of  £^  wittt 
Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  i^etei,  ezpiaied 
him  without  knowmg  who  he  was.  Tkete  hi 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  tbej  n- 
turned  to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited 
many  places  of  Asia.  ThisfamouBeipedi&Gi 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  of  the 
world ;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  vriien» 
and  among  the  historians,  Diodoros  Sinlos, 
Strabo,  Apollodorus,  and  Justin ;  and  anxnf 
ihe  poets,  Onomacriius,  more  generally  calkd 
Orjlhens,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Pindar,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  have  extensively  gireo  lo 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  ptrticalarL 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  not  exactiy 
known.  Apollodorus  and  Diodoros  sa?  Umi 
they  were  54.  Tzeizes  admits  the  Domber  of 
50,  but  Apollodorus  mentions  onlj  4&.  Tke 
following  list  is  drawn  from  the  ranoosantbon 
who  have  made  meiUion  of  the  ArgooaaoceX' 
pedition.  Jason,sonof.£son,asisweUkDo«a, 
was  the  chief.  His  companions  were  Acasns, 
son  of  Pelias,  Actor,  son  of  Hippasus,  AdiM- 
tus,  son  of  Pheres,  JEsculapius,  son  of  ApoDo, 
^talides,  son  of  Mercury  and  EupoleiM,  A)' 
menus,  son  of  Mars,  Ampbiaranai  sod  of 
CEcleus,  Amphidamus,  son  or  Aleos,  AnpiuMi 
son  of  Hyperasius,  Anceus,  a  son  of  Lycnnns, 
and  another  of  the  same  name.  Areas,  Aim 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Aigo,  Aigas,  soo  of 
Phryxns,  Armenus,  Ascalaphna,8onofMaK( 
Asterion,  son  of  Cometes,  Asterios,  soo  uf  I^ 
leus,  Angles,  son  of  S(^  Atalania,  daqgbterof 
Schoeneus,  disguised  in  a  man*s  dress,  Aiii«7- 
cus,  son  of  Mercury,  Azorus,  Bophagos,  Botes, 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  Canthas, 
son  of  Abas,  Castor,  son  of  Jupiter,  Onets,^ 
of  Blatus,  Cepheus,  son  of  Aleos,  Cios,  Cly- 
tins,  and  Iphitus,  sons  of  Enrythus,  Coronas, 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Ecfaioo,  job  of  Mer- 
cury and  Antianira,  Ergynus,  son  of  Nfptoae) 
Euphemus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Maciooasa, 
Enbotes,  Euxyalus,  son  <^  Cisteos,  EoiydiinB 
and  Eurytbion,  sons  of  Iras,  Eaiytos,  son  « 
Mercury,  Olaucns,  Herculo,  son  of  JapiWi 
Ida.^,  son  of  Aphareus,  lalmenos,  aoa  of  Mars 
Idman,  son  or  Abas,  Io]au.s  son  of  Ip^i^as 
Iphichis,  son  of  Thestius,  Iphiclus,  s«  of  Fhj^ 
lacus,  Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  Lyncens,  sn  a 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Naubotas,  Laertes  «b 
of  Arcesins,  Lnocoon,  Leodatns,  soo  of  Bus, 
Leitus,  son  of  Alector,  Mdeager,  son  of  (En^ 
us,  MenoBtius, son  of  Actor,  Mo|Wis,s(»of 
Amphycus,  NaupHu^  son-of  Ncptime,  Nejeos, 
the  brother  of  Peleuii,  Nestor,  soo  of  NeJeij 
Oileus,tbe  father  of  Ajax,  Orphens,  son  a 
(Eager,  Palcmon,  son  of  JEtolins,  Ptleos  id^ 
Telamon.sons  of  £acus,  PericIiineD«,soB« 
Neleus,  Peneleus,  son  of  Hipalmns,  PMI«R^ 
tes,  son  of  Pcean,  Phlias,  Pollux,  soo  of/JJ»f  ' 
Polyphemus,  son  of  EUttea,  Pceas,  son  of  iw 
macns,  Phanus,  son  of  Bacchus,  W»i*J]5iI!f 
of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Priasus,  soosof  Ceaeij 
one  of  the  LaptdtSB,  Talaus,  Tiphus,  sj  « 
Aginus,  Stapbilus,  son  of  Bacchus  tw  otjw 
name  of  Iphitoa,  Thesea^  son  dJBgm*'^ 
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as  friend  Pirithons.  Among  these  iBscnls.- 
»iiis  was  physician,  and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Anaos,  L  &soa  of  Arestor,  whence  he  is  often 
Ailed  AreUorides.  He  married  ismene,  the 
laughter  of  the  Asopus.  As  he  had  a  hnn- 
Ired  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
ime,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom  Jupiter 
Lad  changed  into  a  heifer;  but  Mercury,  by 
»rder  of  Jupiier,  slew  him  by  lulling  all  his 
yes  asleep  with  the  sound  ot  his  lyre.  Juno 
»ut  the  eyes  of  Argus  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock, 
I  bird  sacred  to  her  divinity.  Mfsckus.  Jdyl, — 
:>vtd.  MeL  1,  &b.  13  and  IZ.^PropeH,  1,  v.  586, 

kc.  el.  Z.-^ApoUaiL  1,  c.  9,  1.  3.  c.  1. II.  A 

on  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  snip  Argo.    Jd. 

4. III.  A  son  of  JoiHier  and  Niobe,  the  first 

hild  which  the  father  of  the  gods  had  by  a 
QortaL    £[e  built  Aigos,  and  married  Evatlne, 

he  daughter  of  Strymon.    LL  145. IV.  A 

log  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  after  an 
l»ence  of  20  years.    Homer.  OtL  17,  v.  300. 

Abotnmis,  a  name  of  Venus,  which  she  le- 
eived  from  ArgymnuSf  a  favourite  youth  of 
Igamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cephi- 
os.    Propert.  3,  el.  ▼.  53. 

Arot lu.     Vid.  Selimnus, 

Arulonb,  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
?rete,  by  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
I' ho  was  shut  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
d  by  the  Minotaur,  and  ^ve  him  a  clew  of 
iread,  \fy  which  he  extncaied  himself  from 
le  difficult  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
;r  he  had  conqueral  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
er  away  according  to  the  promise  he  had  made, 
nd  married  her ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
>land  of  Naxos  he  forsook  her,  though  she  was 
1  ready  pregnant,  and  repaid  his  love  with  the 
lost  endearing  tenderness.  Ariadne,  upon 
eing  abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
ccording  to  some ;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
ved  many  years  after.  According  to  some 
rriters,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
)rsaken  her,  and  gave  her  a  ciown  of  seven 
ars,  which,  after  her  death,  was  made  a  con- 
ellation.  The  Argives  showed  Ariadne's 
>mb,  and  wher  one  of  their  temples  was  re- 
aired,  her  ashes  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn. 
iomer,  Od.  11,  v.  320,  says,  that  Diana  de- 
lined  Ariadne  at  Naxos.  PlMt.  in  Thes.-^ 
hjid.  Met  8,  fab.  2.  Heroid.  10.  De  Art.  Am. 
,  Fast.  3,  V.  462.— Ca^tttt.  de  Nupt.  Pel.  ^ 
r%et.  ep.  ei.-^Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  270.— J|»o^ 
*d.  3,  c.  1. 

Aricu,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  iBge- 
s,  whom  Hippolytus  marhea  after  he  had 
een  raised  from  the  dead  by  .£sculapius. 
>md.  Met.  15,  v.  544.— Virg.  ^®».  7,  v.  762,  &c. 

Arion,  I,  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  mwucian, 
>n  of  Cyclos,  of  Methymna,  in  the  island  of 
.esbos.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Periander, 
rrant  of  Ck)rinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
iches  bNjT  his  profession.  ^Some  time  after  he 
'ished  to  revisit  his  native  country,  and  the  sail- 
rs  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
}  murder  him,to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
arry  ing  to  Lesbos.  Arion,  seeing  them  inilez- 
>Ie  m  their  resolutions,  beefed  that  he  might 
e  permitted  to  play  some  melodious  tune ;  and 
3  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  threw  himself 
ito  the  sea.  A  number  of  dolphins  had  been 
ttraeted  ronnd  the  ship  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
iittic;  and  it  it  aaid  tut  one  of  them  earned 


him  safe  on  his  back  to  Tenajos,  whence  1m 
hastened  to  the  court  of  Periander,  who  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
H^gin.  fab.  l^.-^Herodot.  1,  c.  23  and  24.^ 
Ailian.  de  Nat.  An.  13,  c.  45.—/^.  11.  Propert, 

3,  el.  26,  V.  17.— P^.  in  Sfrnp. U.  A  hone, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  which  had  the 
power  of  speech,  the  feet  on  the  right  side  like 
those  of  a  inan,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
horse.  Arion  was  brought  up  by  the  Nereides, 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  ti&ther's  chariot, 
which  he  drew,  over  the  sea.  with  uncommon 
swiftness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Oopreus,  who 
presented  him  to  Hercules.  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  received  him  as  a  present  Irom  Hercules, 
and  with  this  wonderful  animal  he  won  the  prize 
at  theNemean  games.  Paus.  8,  c.  25^— -Pr^ 
pert.  2,  el.  34,  v.  ^.-^ApaUod.Z,  c.  6. 

Aribtjbdb,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Gyrene,  was  bom  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia.  His  fondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Nomus  and  Agre- 
as.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  Aristaeus  came  to  settle  in 
Qreece,  where  he  married  Autonoe,  the  daug)i- 
ter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Actaeon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  was  stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  gods  destroyed  all  the 
bees  of  AristsBUs.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristaeus  had 
the  care  of  Bacchus  when  young,  and  that  he 
was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  god. 
Aristaeus  went  to  live  on  mount  Haemus,  whece 
he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  an 
a  demi-god.  Aristaeus  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of  olives,  and 
the  management  of  bees,  &c.  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind.     Virg.  (7. 

4,  V.  Zn.—Diod.  4.-^ Justin.  13,  c.  T—Ovid. 
Fast.  1,  V.  363.— Cw.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  la— Pans. 
10,  0. 17.— flV«».  fab.  161,  181,  ^l.—ApoUod. 
3,  c.  A.—Herodot.  4,  c.  4,  Ac-^Polfon,  1,  c.  21 

Artbmisu.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Arueris,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  oC  has 
and  Osifis.  Accordine:  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  was  pregnant  of  Arueris  before 
she  was  born. 

Aruntius,  I.  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  rites  . 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  the  god  inebriated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  offered  violence  to  his 
daughter  Medullina.  PUa.  in  JParoU.— ^JI. 
A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  the  style  of  Sallust,  in  Uie  reign  of  Augustus. 

Tacit.  Awn.  X.^Senee.  ep.  14. III.  Another 

Latin  wriler.    Senec.  de  Bene/.  6. IV.  Pa- 

terculus.  Vid.  Phalaris.    PhU.  in  Parail. 

y.  Stella,  a  poet  descended  of  a  consular  family 
in  the  age  of  Domitian. 

AscALAPBUS,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche, 
who  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomenians, 
with  his  brother  lalmenus.  He  was  killed  by 
Deiphobus.    Bomer.  11.  2,  v.  13, 1.  9,  v.  82,  1 

13,  w  618. II.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Goigyra  ' 

or  Orphne.  When  Ceres  had  obtamed  from 
Jupiter  her  daughter's  fVeedom  and  return  npoa 
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•titk  pnifidcd  abe  bad  mtm  noihiBg  in  tlw 
Unfdom  of  Plmo,  Aaalapliiis  dttcorered  that 
■he  bad  eaten  aome  ^ooMgianates  ttom  a  tree ; 
■pan  which  Praeenme  waa  ao  displeased  with 
Aacalaphns,  that  she  spnnkled  water  <a  hts 
httd,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
JiNrfM.  1,  £.  5,  L  a»  c.  5.— Omd.  JMM.  6,  Ihb.  a 

AacAinn.     FuC  Part  IL 

Aflma,  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecnba. 
He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Troian  war,  and  was 
killed tnrldaoBeneas.  flnacr.  M.  %  v.  Z4SLI 
lfi,T.»^L13,v.38i. 

AMnm,  a  son  of  Neptone,  who  gave  lus 
name  to  a  river  of  Peloponnesos.  Three  of  his 
dangbters  are  particolarly  celebrated,  iEnna, 
Salamis,  and  Ismene.  ApolM.  I,  c.  9,  L  3,  c. 
IS^PaM.  9,  c.  IS. 

AsPLftDOH,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  the  njrmph 
Midea.  HegarehisnametoaciU'of  BcsoUa, 
whose  inhabitants  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
.^Hmer.  JL  S,  ▼.  ia-rP«ttf.  9,  c  Sa 

AasARACDS.    Vid,  Part  11. 

AsTiATB,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
same  as  the  Venos  of  the  Greeks,  the  oani^hter 
of  UraniiB.  and  mother  of  the  sevnn  Titanides. 
She  had  a  lamons  temple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
whicl^was  served  by  300  priests,  who  were  A- 
ways  employed  in  offering  sacrifices.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  had  faUen 
£rom  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  li^ht  to  her  temple.  Aataite  has 
been  identified  with  other  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writings  she  is  called  Aahtoreth,  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phcenicians,  she  was  an  original  deity. 
Being  also  the  wife  of  Adonis,  she  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the  same. 
She  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  reneration 
and  with  the  greatest  pomp  at  Ascalon.  Lutian, 
d€  Dea  SvrtA. — Cic  de  Nal.  D.^Judgts  zi.  5 
and  33. 

AsTERU,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ceus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phosbe,  daughter  of  Gcslus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Perses.  son  of  Grins,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  the  favour  of  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle ;  but  falling  under  his  displea- 
sure, she  was  changed  into  a  quail,  called  Orliyz 
by  theOreeks;  whence  the  name  of  Orkfgta, 

Sven  to  that  island  in  the  Archipelago  where 
e  retired.     Ooid.  MH.  6,  fab.  i.-^Bfgin,  fab. 

SS.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  Ac. H.  One  of  the 

•  daughters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (Enomaus,  king 
of  Pisa.    Bifgin.  fab.  250. 

AsriBioN,'  and  Asteriub,  I.  a  river  god,  fa- 
ther of  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  who 
murdered  the  goddess  Juno.  Paus.  3,  c.  17. 
— n.  A  son  of  Minos  9d,  king  of  Crcte,  by 
Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  though 
be  was  thought  the  strongest  of  his  age.  Apol- 
lodorus  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous Minotaur.  According  to  some,  Asterion 
was  son  of  Teutamus,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  JBolus;  and  they  say  that  he  waa  sumamed 
Jupiter,  because  he  had  carried  away  Europe, 
W  whom  he  had  Minos  the  1st.  DM.  4.— 
ApoUad.  3.— JPOM.  2,  c.  31. 

AsTCRdPE,  and  AsTEROPtA.  I.  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades, who  were  beloved  by  the  gods  and  most 
flfairtrtous  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
death.-— II.  A  daughter  of  PelUo,  king  of 
M 


whoaaiialedherBilcntokiUlier  te- 
ther, whom  Medea  pronuaed  to  nsKira  to  life. 
Her  grave  waa  seen  in  Arcadia  in  the  time  of 

Asraaop«in»  a  king  of  Peonia,  aon  of  Pe- 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  killed,  afler  a  brave  reaiaiaDoe,  by 
Achilles.    BbsMf.  iZ.  17,  Ac. 

AmjaA,  a  daughter  oif  Astneus,  kinf  of  Ar- 
cadia, or,  according  toothers,  of  Titan,  Batumi 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Somemakie  her  danghier 
of  Jupiier  and  Themis,  and  others  consider  her 
the  same  as  Rhea,  wife  of  Saturn-  Sbe  wis 
called  Jaiticc,  of  which  virtue  she  was  the  gud- 
dess.  She  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  the  poets 
mentioo,  during  the  golden  age,  which,  is  Qfta 
called  the  age  of  Attrea;  but  the  wickedness 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  her  to  heaven  ia 
the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  under 
the  name  of  Virga  She  is  represented  as  a 
virgin,  with  a  stem  but  majestic  countenance, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  m  the  other.  Senee.  ia  Octee. — Ovid. 
Met.  1,  V.  149.— Afoi.  1.  Pkemam,.  t.  9a-H^ 
siod.-^T%eog. 

AsTTAOB,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who  mar- 
ried Periphas,  by  whom  she  had  aome  children, 
among  whom  was  Antion,  the  &ther  of  Izion. 

AsiTAKAX.     Vid.  Part  IL 

AarroBAnA,  L  the  daughter  of  JEolos.    J&- 

mer,  R. IL  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe. 

AarTDAiOA,  or  AnTAnAMiA,  L  a  dan^rterof 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Bceotxa,  mar- 
ried Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  who  was  king  of 
lolchos.  Vid.  Pdeus.  She  is  called  by  some 
Hippolyte,  and  by  others  Cretheis.    ApiOU.  3. 

c.  13.— Pia^f.  JVm.  4 n.  A  dai^fa^  g£ 

Ormenus,  carried  away  b^  Hercules,  by  whom 
she  had  Tlepolemus.    Ovt4.  Utnid.  $,  v.  50. 

AsTTLns,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  futurity.  HeadvmedhiBbiothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Tjipitha  Ooid, 
Afirt  13.  T.  33a 

AaTTNdMa,  I.  a  daughter  of  AmphioB. 

IL  Of  Talaus.    fl|fgia.     Vid.  Cknfm. 

AnrocHB,  and  Asttocbia,  I.  a  daughter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus  and  lal- 
menns,  who  were  at  the  Trojsn  war.    flfawr. 

n.  3.  V.  20. JI.  A  daughter  of  Amphion  and 

Niobe.    ApoOod.  3,  c.  4 IIL  A  daughter  ot 

the  Simois,  who  married  Erichthoniua.    U.  S, 

c.  1& IV.  The  wife  of  Stiophins,  sister  to 

Agamemnon.    Btfgin, 

Atalamta,  a  daughter  of  Schceneus,  king  ot 
Scyros.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jasus  or  Jasius,  by  Clymene;  bat  others 
say  that  Menalion  was  her  ftther.  This  un- 
certainty as  to  the  name  of  her  father,  has  led 
some  mythologists  to  maintain  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  wa&  bora 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter^ 
mined  to  live  in  perpetual  ceHbaey;  but  her 
beauty  gained  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
herself  fhmi  their  impoitunities,  she  proposed  to 
run  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  run  with- 
out arms,  and  she  was  to  carry  a  dtft  m  her 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  womM  be 
made  her  husband:  but  all  those  whom  she 
overtook,  were  to  be  kflled  bgr  tha  dait  with 
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wbk^  die  bad  aimed  herself.    Many  of  her 
aoiters  perished  in  the  altempt,  till  Hippomenes, 
the  son  of  Macareus,  proposed  himself  as  her 
admirer.  Venus  had  presented  him  with  three 
golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  or,  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cyprus;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started  in  the 
coarse,  he  arlAillj  threw  down  the  amies  at 
some  distance  one  from  the  other.  While  Atar 
lanta  stopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Hippomenes 
hastened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 
lovers,  impatient  to  coosnmnuue  their  nuptials, 
entered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  goddess 
was  so  offended  at  their  impietv,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  into  two  lions.    ApoUodorus  says  that 
Atalanta's  &ther  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
issue,  and  that  therefore  she  wasexposed  to  wild 
beasts  as  soon  as  bom.     She  was,  howevw, 
suckled  bv  a  she4iear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herds.   Sne  killed  two. centaurs,  Hylens  and 
Rhecus,  who  attempted  her  virtue.    She  was 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
which  she  first  wounded,  and  received  the  head 
as  a  present  from  Meleager,who  was  enamoured 
of  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Pelias,  where  she  conquered  Peleus. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  9,  abc.—JP4i«s.  1,  c.  36, 
45,  Ac-'HygifL  fab.  99, 174, 185,  VnO.—jElian. 
V.  H.  IZ.'^DUd,  4.-OndL  Met,  8,  fiib.  4, 1. 10, 
fab.  U.^ — Eiwripid,  in  PkcBtdss, 

Ataroatis,  a-  divinity  among  the  Syrians, 
represented  as  a  Siren;  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syrians under  the  name  of  Astarte.  Strab.  16. 
Ate,  the  goddess  of  eril,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter. She  raised  such  jealousy  and  sedition  in 
neaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  sent  her  to  dwell 
3n  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wicked- 
less,  ana  sowed  conunotions  among  them,  Ho- 
9i€r:  iZ.  19.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discord  of 
lie  Latins.' 

AthIbus,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was 
K>n  of  ^olus.  Ete  married  Themisto,  whom 
wme  call  Nephele,  and  Pindar.  Demotice,  and 
>y  her  he  had  Phryxus  and  Heile.  Some  time 
ifler,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
Its  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
i^admus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
ind  Me]icerta. .  Ino  became  jealous  of  the  chil- 
Iren  of  Nephele;  because  they  were  to  ascend 
heir  fathers  throne  m  preference  to  her  own, 
herefore  ^e  resolved  to  destroy  them ;  but  they 
scaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis,  on  a  golden 
am.  Vid.  Phrysms  and  Areonaula.  Accord- 
Dg  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophron,  y.  32, 
no  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  of  the  ooun- 
ry ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Ithamas,  that  before  the  earth  would  yield  its 
sua]  indrease,  he  must  sacrifice  one  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
B.ther  led  Phryxus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
aved  hy  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was 
ispleasing  to  Juno,  more  particularly  because 
he  was  descended  fVom  Venus.  The  goddess 
lerefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
ie  house  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
nth  stich  sudden  fbiy,  that  he  took  Ino  to  be  a 
oness,  and  her  two  chitdivn  to  be  whelps.  In 
lis  fit  of  madness  he  snatched  Learchus  from 
er,  and  killed  him;  upon  which  Ino  fied  with 


Melicena,  and  with  him  in  heranns,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  called  Leucothoe.  AAer  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  senses ;  and  as  he  was  without 
children,  he  adopted  Coronus  and  Aliartas,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Am.  fab. 
1,  d,  5, 989,— ApoUod,  1,  c.  7  and  9.— Ovid.  MU. 
4,  V.  467,  Ac.  FatL  6,  v.  489.-~Pa«j.  9,  c.  34. 

Atb£na,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians.  Mfore 
Gecrops  had  introduced  the  woisnip  of  the  god- 
dess into  Greece.    Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

Atlanudbs,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Astetope, 
Merc^  Alcyone,  and  Ceksno.  They  marnea 
some  or  the  ffods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  cities.  The  Atlantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  goddesses,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  Imowledg^.  The 
name  of  Hesperides  was  also  |;iven  ihem  on 
account  of  their  mother  Hespens.  They  were 
made  constellations  after  death.    Vid.  Pleiades. 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  of  which  the  supposed 
situation  is  unknown.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Atlas,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetos 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Ete  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me* 
ncetius.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  or  Hespens,  according  to 
others,  bv  whom  ne  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantiaes.  Vid.  AUanHdes.  He  was  king  of 
Mauretania,  and  master  of  a  thousand  flasks 
of  every  kind,  as  also  of  beautiful  cardens, 
aboundmg  in  every  species  of  Aruit,  wiuch  he 
had  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  Perseus, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  passed  by 
the  palace  of  Atla^,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refhsed  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.  Perseus, 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  Atlas  was  instantly  chan^ 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancients  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
Hyginus  says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  ajgainst  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the  hear 
▼ens  on  his  back,  arises  from  nis  fondness  for 
astronomy,  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,  whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  carried  awayby  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  Hercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  communicated  to  the  Greeks;  whence 
the  fable  has  further  said,  that  he  eased  for 
some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  king  of  Italy,  fhther  of 
Electra,  and  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury.  Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  48L 
L  8,  y.  186.— Ot^  Mt.  4,  fU>.  17.— MmI.  8. 
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tmam,  9,  T.  687,  fte.— V^.  Flau.  5.— fl^^ 
«S,  IH,  156,  157,  199.— Af«««w  »»  ^Jtnm.— 
ApoUed,  l.^Oisiad.  Tkteg.  ▼.  506^  ftc 

Atkaz.  a  son  of  ^toloa,  or,  according  to 
othen,  or  the  liver  Peneus.  He  was  kinr  of 
Tbeasaly,  and  boilt  a  lown  which  he  called 
Atrax  or  Atracia.  He  was  father  to  H  ippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Pirithoos,  and  whom  we 
most  not  confound  with  the'wlfe  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.  ProveH,  1,  el  a  y.  96.— 
SUl.  1.  Tka.  T.  106.— OtmK.  MU,  1%  ▼.  909. 

ATaioa.     FU.  Part  II. 

AradPoe.     Vid.  ParetL 

Atti.  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  thedaoc^ 
ler  of  CEdipus,  was  promised  in  marriaee.  He 
was  killed  by  Tydeus  before  his  nuptials.  SUA. 

TkA.  ^  y.  596. ^11.  A  son  of  Limniace,  the 

daughter  of  the  riyer  Ganges,  who  assisted 
Cepneus  in  preyenting  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killedl>y  Perseus  with  a  burn- 
ing lor  of  wood.    Ovid.  Md.  6,  y.  47. III. 

Vid.  Part  II.,  article  CabMuA. 

AysimNus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea,  who 
assisted  Turn  us  against  iBneas,and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  yalour.    Virg.  M^.  7.  v.  657. 

AuoA,  and  Anac,  and  Augba,  daugnter  of 
Aleus,  kingofTegea,  byNesra.  Vid.  7>Mkt(j. 

Anous,  and  Augkas,  son  of  Eleus  or  Elius, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Elis.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  neyer  been  cleaned, 
so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Hercules  undertook  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Augias,  or  something  equivalent.  The  hero 
changed  the  course  of  the  nver  AIphexL^,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
diately carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  from  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense^  on  pretence  that  Hercules  had  made  use 
of  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  labour 
or  trouble ;  and  he  farther  drove  bis  own  son 
Phyleus  from  his  kingdom,  because  he  support- 
ed the  claims  of  the  hero.  The  refusal  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hercules  conquered  Elis, 
put  to  death  Augias,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
.  Phyleus.  PausaniM  says,  5,  c.  3  and  3,  that 
Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augias  for  the  sake 
of  his  son,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Dulichium ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Augias, 
his  other  son,  Agasthenes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  his  death,  the 
hononrs  which  were  ffeuerally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Augias  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because 
Elius  signifies  the  sun.  The  proverb  of  Au- 
rean  stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Bifgin.  fab.  14,  30,  Ibl.—Plin.  17,  c.  9.— 
Strdb.  B.'-Apollod.  2. 

Aurora,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Thea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Pallas,  son  of 
Crius,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father ; 
hence  her  surname  of  PaUatUioK  She  married 
Astraeus,  and  was  mother  of  the  Winds,  the 
Stars,  dec.  Her  amours  with  Tithonus  and 
Cephalns  are  also  famous;  by  the  fonner  she 
baa  Memnon,  and  ^mathion,  and  Phaeton  by 
Ae  latter.  Vid.  Cephalns  and  TUkanis.  She 
had  also  an  intrigue  with  Orion,  whom  she  car- 
nedto  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  killed 
i]7DianaiBaiT0W8.  Aurora  is  generally  repre- 
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aented  by  die  poets  drawn  in  a  rose-coknuod 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  tngers  the 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  apou  the 
earth,  and  making  the  flowers  grow.  Her  cha- 
riot is  generally  mwn  by  white  horses,  and  she 
is  covered  witn  a  veil.  Nox  and  Qomaos  fly 
before  her,  and  the  consteUaiions  of  heaven  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  otf  be- 
fore the  sun,  ana  is  the  forenmner  of  his  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eoa  Hewur.  n.S^Od.  10. 
flysm.  in  Vener.^Ovid.  MA.  3,9, 15.— J|MUod. 
1,  3.— Fir^.  JB».  6,  v  535.— Vorr^.  d€L.L.b, 
^.-^Btsiad.  Tteog.—Hffgin.  prtef.  &lx 

AuaoN,  a  son  or  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from 
whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  are  de- 
scended. 

AusTBR,  one  of  the  winds  blowing  fhim  the 
south,  whose  breath  was  pemicioos  to  ilowen 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  of  rain. 
Virg.  Ed.  9,  v.  58.     Vid.  VenO, 

AiTTocrHdNBs.     Vid,  Part  IL 

AirrdLf  oas.  a  son  of  Mercnry  by  Ghiooe.  a 
daughter  of  Daedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craft  as  a  thief  has  been  gmtly 
celebrated.  He  stole  the  flocks  of  his  iiei|ii- 
bours,  and  mingled  them  with  his  own,  after 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  same  to 
Sisyphus  .son  of  iBolos:  but  Stsy^uswas  as 
craity  as  Auiolycus,  dnd  he  knew  nei  own  oxen 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  onder  their  feet 
Autolvcus  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisyphus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  evdn  permitted  him  freely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  daughter  Anticlea. 
Bifgtn.  fab.  900,  Ac.-^Ovid.  JkkL  I,  fab.  a- 
ApoUod,  l.^Hmer.  Od  14. 

AoTOMfiooN,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served 
Pyrrhus  in  the  same  capacity.  Hnmer.  B,  9, 
16,  &c.— VirF.  JBn.  9,  V.  477. 

AuTONOE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
married  Aristaeus,  by  whom  she  had  Acneon, 
often  called  A^U4mnus  heros.  The  death  of  her 
son  (  Vid.  Aetaon)  was  so  painful  to  her,  that 
she  retired  from  Bceotia  to  Megara,  where  she 
soon  after  died.    Pans.  1,  c.  44. — Agm.  laK 

179.— Ot^id.  Met.  3,  v.  790. IL  One  of  the 

Danaides.    ApdUod.  2. 

AzAN,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  bjr 
Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  AzanuL  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  CHlarimi, 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  to  those 
who  drank  them.  VUruio,  8,  c.  3.— Om^.  MeL 
15,  V.  333.— Pons.  8,  c.  4. 

B. 

BAccmADJB,  a  Corinthian  fhrnHv  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In  their 
nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaeon,  son  of  Melissus,  which  so  en- 
raged the  father,  that  before  the  almr  he  en- 
treated the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  he  immediately  threw  himwif  into 
the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchtedae  were  banished, 
and  went  to  settle  in  Sicily,  between  Pachynum 
and  Pelorus.    Ovid.  MA.  5,  y.  407.— Stfro^.  a 

BACcmiB,  was  son  of  Jt^iter  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmns.    After  dw  had  » 
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oyed  the  companv  of  Jupiter,  Semele  was  d^ 
weired,  tnd  perished  bj  the  artifice  of  Juno. 
This  goddess  assumed  the  shape  of  Beroc,  Se- 
nele*s  narse,  and  persuaded  her  that  she  ought 

0  beg  of  Jupiter  to  come  to  her  with  the  same 
najesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Juno. 
The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  prom- 
sed  his  mistress  whatever  she  a^ed,  Semele 
«quired  him  to  yisit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 

1  god.  Jupiter  was  unable  to  violate  his  oath, 
ind  Semele,  unable  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
er,  was  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
rhild.  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
Qonths,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
lames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
emaioed  the  full  time  be  naturally  was  to  have 
»een  in  his  mother's  womb.  From  this  circam- 
tance  Bacchus  has  been  called  Bimaier.  Ac- 
M^rding  to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
ous,  saved  him  fVom  the  flames.  Ovid  says, 
hat  after  his  birth  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
iunt  Ino,  and  afterwards  intrust^  to  the  care 
)f  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  .  Lucian  supposes  that 
Vfercui^^  carried  him,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the 
lymphs  of  Nysa;  and  ApolloniiLS  says,  that  he 
xras  carried  by  Mercury  to  a  nymph  in  the 
sland  of  Eubcea,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
K)wer  of  Jano,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
>lace.  Some  support  that  Naxns  can  boast  of 
he  place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs 
Philia,  Corunis,  and  Ctf da.  Pausanias  relates 
I  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bra- 
dae  in  Peloponnesus;  and  accordinii:lv mentions 
hat  Cad mus,i«s soon  as  he  heard  of  his  daugh- 
er's  amours,  shat  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
x)rn,  in  a  coffer,  and  exposed  them  on  the  sea. 
The  coffer  was  carried  safe  by  the  waves  to  the 
:oast  of  Brasiae;  but  Semele  was  found  dead 
ind  the  child  alive.  Semele  was  honoured  with 
I  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchus  properly 
educated.  This  divereity  of  opinion  snows 
hat  there  were  many  of  the  same  name.  Dio- 
Jorus  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  jfreater 
lumber ;  but  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
ind  Semele  fteems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
3f  the  rest.  Bacch  as  is  the  Osiris  of  the  E^yp. 
ians,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
mu  traditions  concerning  that  ancient  king. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  their  war  against 
he  giants,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  son 
>f  Semele  was  not  then  born :  this  tradition, 
herefore,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Osiris, 
Krho  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
he  worship  of  Osiris  has  been  introduced  by 
3rpheus  into  Greece  under  the  nameofBac- 
:hns.  In  his  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  of  Naxos.  and  carried  away  by  some 
nariners,  whom  ne  changed  into  dolphins,  ex- 
cept the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
Lt  nis  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
IS  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
m  army  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
ill  inspired  with  divine  fury,  and  armed  with 
:hyrsases,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments. The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
I  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  was  accompanied  by  Pan 
md  Silenus,  and  all  the  satyrs.  His  conquests 
were  easy  and  without  blood.shed ;  the  people 
easily  submitted,  and  gratefully  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 
of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
manner  of  ibaking  honey.    Amidst  his  benevo- 


lence to  mankind,  he  was  relentlessin  punishxaf 
all  want  of  respect  to  his  divinity ;  and  the 

Einishment  he  mflicted  on  Pentheus,  Agave, 
ycurgus,  Ac,  is  well  known.  He  has  received 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius^  Lyaeus,  Evan, 
Thyonaeus,  Psilas,  Ac.,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  places  where  he  received  ado- 
ration, or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in  his 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  ^  of  vintage,  of 
wine,  and  of  drinkers,  he  is  generally  repre- 
sented crowned  with  vme  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an 
effeminate  young  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
commonly  prevails  at  feasts ;  and  sometimes 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consume 
our  health,  render  us  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  thai  beast 
The  ma^ye  is  also  his  favourite  bitd,  because 
in  his  triumphs  people  were  permiued  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant,  holdinga 
thyrsus  and  cluster  of  grapes,  with  a  horn.  He 
often  appears  naked,  and  ri(}ing  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  bis  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  same  as  the  Sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt 
The  festivals  of  Bacchus,  generally '  called 
Orgies,  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  debaucheries 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  well  known.  Vid.  Diofiysia,  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Ariadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Nazos ;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  were 
Ceranus,  Thoas,  CEnopion,  Tauropolis,  &c 
According  to  some,  he  was  the  father  of  Hy- 
menapus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificedpigs  to 
him  before  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  and  the 
vind,  were  sacred  to  him ;  and  the  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wor^  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Aiwllo;  and,  like  him^he  is  repre- 
sented with  nne  hair  loosely  flowmg  down  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
voutb .  Someti mcs  he  has  horns,  either  because 
he  taught  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  Appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  the -shape  of  a 
ram,  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell' to  recover  his  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willingly  made  a  goddess, 
under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Bacchus,  whom  Diodoms 
mentions,  are,  the  one  who  conquered  the  In- 
dies, and  i»  sumamed  the  bearded  Bacchus ;  a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  was  repre- 
sented with  boms ;  and  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semole,  called  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  are.  a  son  of  Proserpine ; 
a  son  of  Nisns,  who  built  Nysa;  a  son  of  Ca- 
prius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies ;  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  the  moon ;  and  a  son  of  Thyone  and 
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Misw.  Cie.  lb  MO.  I>.  9  tod  3.— P4M&  9,  c 
98,  37,  L  3|  c.  94, 1.  5,  c.  19,  ^cc^OrodH,  1,  c. 
150, 1.  9,  e.  49, 48,  49.— PM  in  Jsid.  ^  Ow. 
— X>M.  1,  3,  Ac— OryAoit  in  Dtowj^.-^Apoi' 
io^  1,  c  9,  L  3,  c.  4,  Ac^Ooid.  MU.  fab.  3,  Ac. 
Amor,  3,  L  3,  FasL  3,  v.  715.— A^n.  fab.  155, 
IW,  Ac.— Piiik  7,  c.  56,  L  8,  c.  2, 1.  36,  c.  5.— 
AnMf.  iL  e.^Lita,dt/aU.Ra.  1,  c.  23.— Ftr|r. 
0. 9, 4be.— ISitrtpM^.  i*  Bocdk.— I^MCum.  de  Set- 
crif,  4c  B^tccko,  in  dial.  Dear. — Afpia/n,  in 
Cfrngj—PkiUUrat.  1,  lean.  c.  SO.— ;Sniec  w 
dbr.  <E<iv— ^Miftia^.  8,  ep.  96, 1. 14,  ep.  107. 

BiALftA,  a  danghtier  of  Coelos  and  Terra, 
w1k>  was  moUier  of  all  the  gods.    Diod,  3. 

BatU,  a  daaghter  of  Teucer,  who  married 
Dardanns.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  10. 

Battdb,  a  shepherd  of  Pvlos,  who  promised 
Mercary  that  he  woald  not  discover  his  having 
stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetos,  which  Apollo  tend- 
ed. He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apamice  stone.    Ovid.  Mel.  9,  v.  709. 

Baobo.  a  woman  who  received  Ceres  when 
she  sooght  her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  and 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid. 
Jim.  &,  fab.  7. 

Baucis,  an  old  woman  of  Phrygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  sinall  cottage, 
in  a  pennrions  manner,  when  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  travelled  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 
gods  came  to  the  cottage,  where  thej  received 
the  best  things  it  afforded ;  and  Japiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  husband  were 
made  priests.  AAer  they  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  same 
hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Japiter,  that 
one  might  not  have  the  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  to  the  ff  rave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  before  the  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid. 
MU.  6,  y.  631,  &c. 

BsRsatca,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  spared  her  husband.  Most  authors, 
however,  attribute  that  character  <^  himianity 
to  Hypermnestra.     Vid.  Danaides. 

Bblinus,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  same 
as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Orus  of 
theE^^ians. 

Bbudu,  a  surname  given  to  the  daughters 
of  Belus.     Ovid,  lifet.  4,  v.  463. 

Bblidcs,  a  tuunc  applied  to  Palemedes,  a.s 
descended  from  Belus.     Vir^.  ^n,  2,  v.  89. 

Bbusamaj  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Gkuls,  signifying  queen  of  heaven.  Cos.  Bell. 
GaU.B. 

BellbrSpron,  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,  by  Earymede,  was  at  first  called  Uip- 
ponous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
some  call  Alcimenus  or  Beller,  procured  him 
the  name  of  Bcllerophon,  or  murderer  of  Sel- 
ler. After  this  murder,  Bellcrophon  fled,  to  the 
court  of  PrcBtus,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  king's  wife,  called 
i^  tea  or  StenoboBe,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  passion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  nusband  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue. 
PrcBtus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, W  punishing  Belleropbon,  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
cia,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged 
~i^?^  to  punish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
/  so  dishonourably  treated  his  daughter.    From 


that  eixciUMttncc,  an  lettecBirtuch  ue  oC  «■ 
onftivonrable  tendency  to  the  bearer,  have  been 
caUedleOcfso/JScUeroi^Mk  Jobatcs^tosalisfy 
his  soii-in-Iaw,  sent  Ballerophoii  to  ocnqaa  a 
horrible  monster^  called  CbintBera,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  evoi 
assured,  he  must  neri^  itd^  disMera.  Bitt 
the  providence  of  Minerva  suppoited  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horae  Pmsiis,  he 
conquered  the  monster  and  retnined  victori- 
ous. After  this,  Jobates  sent  him  against  the 
Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destnoyed;  bnl 
he  obtained  another  victory,  and  coiiqiierni  aA 
lerwards  the  Amazons,  by  tne  kin^^s  ordn.  At 
his  return  from  this  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates; 
but  he  destroyed  all  his  assasans,  and  convin- 
ced the  king  tnat  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destrojT  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  hissncccs- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lvcia.  as  he  was  withom 
male  issue.  Some  authors  have  sopponed  ihsi 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  ufKm  the  hcnse 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  en  insect,  which 
stung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wandered  upon  the  eaith  in  the  greatest  mdan- 
choly  and  aejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trcjan  war.  Belle- 
ropbon had  two  son&  Isander,  who  was  killed 
in  his  war  against  the  Sol]nnij  and  Hippokv 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  The  wife 
of  Belleropbon  is  called  Philonoe  by  ApoDo- 
doms,  and  Achemone  by  Homer.  Hermer.  IL  6^ 
v.  156,  &cr-^v.  V^.—ApeUod.  2,  c.  3,  1.  3,  & 
L-^Hngifn.  fab.  157  and  943.  P.  A.  9,  a  la- 
m^oL  Theeg.  v.  395.— Bbral.  4,  od.  11,  v. 
96.— Pofltf.  9,  c  31. 

Belus.    Vid.  Part  D. 

BERGioir  and  Aubos,  two  giuts,  sons  uf 
Neptune,  who  opfposed  Hercules  as  he  alte 
ed  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  kiltod  ^ 
stones  fh)m  heaven.    JUUo,  9,  c.  &. 

Bbbob,  I.  an  old  woman  of  £pidai 
to  Semele.    Juno  assumed  her  diape  when  she 

Jersuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  to 
upiter  if  he  did  not  app^  in  the  majesty  of  a 

god.     Ovid  mt.  3,  v.  27B. IL  The  wife  of 

DorycluB,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  bun  the  fleet  of  .fineas  in 

Sicily.     Virg.  JBn.  5,  v.  690. IIL  One  of 

the  Oceanides,  attendant  upon  Cyrene.    Yirg. 

0.  4,  y.  341. 

Bu,  a  daughter  of  Pallas  by  Styx.    ApsfiML 

1,  c.  1. 

BiANOR,  I.  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  Manto,  die 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  received  the  surname 
of  Ocnus,  and  reigned  over  Etruria.  He  built 
a  town,  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  ha 
mother's  name.  His  tomb  was  seen  in  the  age 
of  Virgil  on  the  road  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.     Virg.  Ed.  9,  v.  60. ^IL  A  centaur, 

killed  by  Theseus.    OciJ  JMW.  19,  v.  349. 

Bus,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  wis 
king  of  Argos,  and  brother  to  the  fhrnoos  sooth- 
sayer Melampus.  He  fell  in  love  with  Perooe, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos)  but  the  ft- 
ther  refused  to  give  his  daughter  in  marrisfe 
before  he  received  the  oxen  cf  Tphldns,    Bu- 
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Lamptts,  ftt  his  brolher's  reqaest,  went  to  sieze 
Lhe  oxen,  and  was  caught  in  the  fiict  He, 
however,  one  year  alter,  received  his  liberty 
from  Iphiclos,  who  presented  him  with  bis  oxen 
IS  a  reward  for  hjs  great  services.  Bias  re- 
ceived the  oxen  from  nis  brother,  and  obliged 
Nelens  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Homer,  Od.  Ih^Paus,  SL  c  6  and  18,  L  4,  c 
U.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9. 

BiFORiiis,  (Jbwo  ferms^)  a  snmame  of  Bac* 
zhns  and  Janus,  bacchus  received  it  because 
he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
(rem  the  persecution  of  Juno^  or  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  represented  sometunes  as  a  young, 
uid  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BiFaoNs,  a  snmame  of  Janus,  because  he 
nras  represented  with  two  faces  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  acquainted  with  the  past  and  future. 
Virg.  JEn,  7,  v.  180. 

BiMATBR,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  sig- 
nifies that  he  luid  ^100  molkers.  because,  when 
tie  was  taken  ftom  his  mother's  womb,  ne  was 
placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid, 
Met.  4,  V.  12. 

BivroN,  son  of  Mars  and  Callirhoe,  built 
Bislonia^  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians  are 
jdeu  called  Bistonet,  Berodot,  7,  c.  110.— 
Plin,  4,  c.  i4.— JDuawi.  7,  v.  569. 

BoLiNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
tddresses  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
;ea  to  avoid  his  importunities.  The  eod  made 
ier  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  bears  her 
lame  in  Achaia.    Panu.  7,  c  23. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vesta, 
C?ybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Qreeks ;  and  bv  the  Latins, 
o  Faima,  or  Fuata.  This  goddess  was  so 
;haste.  that  no  man  but  her  husband  saw  her 
lAer  her  marriage;  from  which  reason,  her 
'estivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
be  Roman  matrons  in  the  houses  of  the  high- 
^st  officers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  statues  of 
nen  were  careAilly  covered  with  a  veil  where 
he  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the  latter 
u?es  of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
bese  mysteries  wasjproihned  by  the  intrusion 
>f  men.  Jwa,  6,  v.  313.— jProper*.  4,  el.  10,  v. 
>5.^0vid.  de  Art.  Am,  3,  v.  637. 

Bonus  Evsntos,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  wor- 
hip  was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He 
v&s  represented  holding  a  cup  in  nis  right  hand, 
Dd  in  his  left,  ears  of  com.  Varro  de  R.  /?. 
.—Plin.  34,  c.  a 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Jrsa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcus  and  Arcto- 
hylax.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  Icarus,  the  fltther 
f  Engone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherds  for 
aebrialing  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
Ircas,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
7^ist.  3,  V.405.— Ou:.  it  Nai,  X>.  2.  e.49L 

BooTiTs,  and  Bcbotvb,  a  son  of  I^eptune  and 
delanippe.  exposed  by  his  mother,  but  preserv- 
d  by  snepheros.    Bygin.  lab.  186. 

BoreIdb,  the  descendants  of  Boreas^  who 
)ng  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  the 
riestbood  in  the  islana  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
yiod.  1  and  2. 

Boreas,  the  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
rom  the  Hvperborean  mountains.  According 
3  the  poets  ne  was  son  of  A^troeus  and  Aurora, 
ut  others  make  him  son  of  the  Stiymon.  He 
ras  passionately  fond  of  H]racinthus,  (Vid. 
hfocmt^a^  and  carried  away  Orithyla,  who 


refused  to  recdve  his  addresKs,  and  by  her  be 
had  Zetes  and  Calais,  Cleopatra  and  Chione. 
He  was  worshipped  *as  a  deiQr,  and  represented 
with  wiDgs  and  white  hair.  The  Athenians 
dedicated  altars  to  h|m«  and  to  the  winds,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Europe.  Bomter,  JL  20,  v.  222. 
•^Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v.  2rj9.'-ApoUod.  3,  c.  16.— 
Herodoi.  7,  c  1&.— Ovi^i.  MU.  6,  v.  700. 

BBANcmlLEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

Branchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  son  of  Smi- 
cms,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  oracles  at  Didyme, 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  except  Delphi,  and  which  exchanged 
the  name  of  bidymean  for  that  of  Branchids. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  sef  on  fire 
by  Xerxes,  who  took  possession  of  the  riches  it 
contained,  and  transported  the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Sirab,  15. 
SUU.  Tkeb.  3,  v.  A^d.—Lucan,  de  Domo, 

Briareus,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  who  had  100  b^nds  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  iEgeon,  and  only  by  the 
|ods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Neptune,  and 
Minerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria- 
reus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators  by 
his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  tne  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  imder  mount  iEtDa, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Besiod.  T%eog,  v. 
l48,^ApoUod.  1,  c.  h—Homer,  11,  1,  v.  403. 

Virg,  jEn.  6,  v.  287, 1  18,  v.  565. II.  A 

Cycloj),  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, in  their  d^ute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  the  former 
to  Neptune,  and  the  latter  to  Apollo.  Paus. 
2,  c.  1. 

Bribeis.    Vid,  Part  II. 

Brises.    Vid,  Part  11. 

Beiseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  temple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
tory at  Lesbos.    Pwdus,  1,  v.  76. 

Britoburtis,  L  a  beautiful  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  devoted 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  ^at  favourite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Minoe,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  closely,  that,  to  avoid  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Paus,  2, 
c.  30, 1. 3,  c  14.-^11.  A  snmame  of  Diana. 

Brizo,  the  goddess  of  dreams,  worshipped  in 
Delos. 

Broious,  I.  a  snmame  of  Bacchus,  fh>m 
(p</u(y,/r0fki»v,  alluding  to  the  groans  which 
Semele  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter's 

fire.    Ouid,  Met,  4,  r.  11. IL  A  son  of 

^gyptus.    AfoUod,  2,  c.  1. 

BBOMoa,  one  of  fhe  centaurs.  €Md.  M^. 
12,  V.  459. 

Brontes,  (thunder,)  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
V%rg,JBn,8,v.4a6, 

Brotbbds,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva, 
who  bumed  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  deformi^  subjected  him..  Ond,  Mst. 
6»v.617. 

BuoouoN,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 
Paus.  8,  c.  5.— n.  A  son  of  Laomedon  and 

the  nymph  Calybe. III.  A  son  of  Hercules 

and  Prazithea.    He  was  also  called  Bucolus. 

rv.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Areadia. 

ApoUod,  2  Vid  Z, 
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BoNfti,  t  sniname  of  Juno. 

Bomm,  a  5on  of  Mercury  and  Aleidamea, 
who  oUained  the  government  of  Corinth  when 
Mfi<n  went  to  CoTcbis.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Juna    Poms.  S,  c.  3  and  4. 

BuPBlaua,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Thomax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  virtue  he  bad  attempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  bears  his  name    Paiu.  8, 

c.  94. IL  A  surname  of  Hercules,  given 

him  on  account  of  his  riuttony. 

BuRA,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ion  and  Helice,  fVom  whom  Bura  or 
Buris,  once  a  flourishing  citj  in  the  bay  of  Co- 
rioth,  received  its  name.  Ovid.  Akt.  15,  v.  993. 
^Pams.  7,  c.  95.Sirab.  1  and  S.^Diod.  15. 

BusiRM,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lysianassa,  who  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  to  Jupiter  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
When  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Busiris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bound  hand  and  foot  The 
hero  soon  disentangled  himself,  and  offered  the 
tyrant  his  son  Amphidamas,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  altar. 

BoTBi.  L  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus, 
kinff  of  toe  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat 
of  toe  cestus.  He  came  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lycaste,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  L3rcaste,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
was  called  ^Venus ;  hence  Eryx  is  often  called 

the  son  of  Venus.     Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  379. 

n.  A  son  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippe,  priest  of 
Minerva  and  Neptune.  He  marned  Chthonia, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  14,  Ac. 
—III.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and  after- 
wards to  Ascanius.  Apollo  assumed  his  shape 
when  he  descended  fh>m  heaven  to  encourage 
Ascanias  to  fight.  Butes  was  killed  by  Tur- 
nus.     Virg.  JBn.  9,  v.  647,*  1. 19,  v.  699. 

Btbua,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Btbli0,  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Cyanea. 
Some  say  that  Caunus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
sister's  importunities,  who  sought  him  all  over 
Lycia  and  Garia,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
same  name.  Chid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  29i.^Akt. 
9,  v.  ^LS^gin.  fab.  243.— Puw.  7,  c.  5. 

Btsai,  a  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  Byzantium  received  its 
name.    Diod.  4. 


Caantbus,  a  son  of  Oceantis  and  Tethys. 
He  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  seek  his  sister 
Malia^  whom  Apouo  had  carried  away,  and  he 
burnt  m  revenge  the  ravisher's  temple  near  the 
bthmus.  He  was  Idlled  for  his  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory. 
Paus.  9,  c.  10. 

Cabarnoa,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paros. 
His  priests  were  called  Cnbami. 
•  Cabiri,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
habitants of  BcBotia,  sacred  priests,  and  deities. 
Some  report  that  PronQetheu5,one  of  the  Cabiri, 
receiveu  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpine  j 
that  she  intrusted  to  him  and  his  son  a  secret, 
which  they  relijriously  kept.  Hence  the  Cabiric 
mysteries.  When  the  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Tbeban  ex- 
pedition, the  few  survivors  united  and  became 
pnesis  of  Ceres.  Others  IdentiQr  the  Cabiri 
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with  the  Cnretes.  Owybaaiea,  aad  Dactyli;  to 
which  Faber  adds  the  Dioaeori,  Anartra,  and 
Telchines.  This  writer  coandeim  iha  Cabin 
as  the  same  with  the  ArkHe  Tiuuis,  or  the 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  dcnomi- 
ntiied  Lares  and  Ptnatei.  Henea  Virgil  imiies 
the  Penates  with  tlie  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabiri,  and 
describes  Augustus  as  bringing  tbeaa  into  tiie 
naval  battle  of  Actium.  Another  tide  by  which 
the  Cabiri  were  known,  waa  that  of  the  Mama ; 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Mania.  Aceordine  to  Faber,  Mania  is 
the  Noetic  ark ;  and  the  Manes,  however  their 
history  may  ha ve  been  corrupted,  are  no  other 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  ftmilr.  Nooaos 
represents  the  Cabiri  as  sons  of  Yidran,  and 
Acusilaus,  tke  Argive,  affirms  that  CSasmitos, 
or  Mercury,  was  the  son  of  Viilcan  and  Cabira, 
and  the  fatiier  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  whom 
were  bom  the  three  Cabirides ;  and  laaily ,  Pbe- 
recydes  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  the 
three  Cabirides  were  the  oflsMing  of  Tnkan 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Protens.  HeR>- 
dotus  affirms  that  the  worship  of  the  Oabiri  was 
brought  to  Samothrace  by  the  PelasgL  Traces 
of  the  Cabiric  worship  are  found  in  Phoeoida, 
Rome,  fwhere  were  altars  to  the  Cabiri  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  parts  of  Enrupe 
and  Asia.  FlUter't  CWrt.— MUI^  Sirm^.  10. 
—Nownu  Dioniys.  14.~.J0i».  3,  11,  8^  67&— 
Herod.  2. 

Cabhua,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Cacub,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Ynkan  and 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed  oiOBSter, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  baly. 
He  plundered  the  neighbonrinff  country;  and 
when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conqant  of 
Gkryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of  bis  cows,  and 
dragged  them  backwards  into  his  cave  iopre> 
vent  discovery.  Hercules  departed  without 
perceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  having  loved, 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  eave  of  Ca- 
cus, and  the  hero  became  acquainted  wHh  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  He  ran  to  the  cave,  ai- 
tffcked  Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in  his  aran^ 
thoui^h  vomiting  fira  and  smoke.  Hercnla 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Serveior,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory ;  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival was  instituted  by  the  inhabitamsin  hoooor 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  tnm  such 
a  public  calamity.  Ovid.  I,  f^uL  r.  551.— 
Virf[.  JSn.  8,  v.  l9i.—Propeft.  4,  el.  la— .fct. 
5,  125.— Lit?.  1,  c.  r^JHimfs.  Bal.  1,  c.9. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  ring  of  Pbonicta, 
bv  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  was  ordered  by  his 
father  to  go  in  quest  of  his  sister  Bnropa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phsnicia  if  be  did  not  bring  her  back. 
As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  buikl  a 
city  where  he  should  see  a  young  heiler  siopm 
the  grass,  and.to  call  the  country  Bosotia.  He 
found  the  heifer  according  to  the  direetio&s  of 
the  oracle ;  and  as  he  wished  to  thank  die  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  bis^  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  gmve.  The  waters 
were  Sacred  to  Mars,  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  the  PhoenidaB^  attendiatt. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  their  seeming  deli^,  went  lo 
the  place,  and  saw  the  monster  stfll  reefing  m 
their  flesh.  He  attacked  the  draxo^  and  c/m^ 
came  it  by  the  aaaiaianee  of  Maeiva,  an^ 
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owed  the  teeth  in  a  plain,  npon  -which  armed 
oen  suddenly  rose  up  from  the  ground;  He 
hrew  a  stone  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
nstanUy  turned  their  arms  one  against  the 
tiher^  till  ail  perished  except  tve,  who  assisted 
lim  in  building  his  city.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ied  Hermoine,  the  daughter  of  Venus,  with 
k  hom  be  lived  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
/horn  he  had  a  son,  Polydorus,  and  four  daugb- 
?rs,  Ino,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Semele.  Juno 
•ersecuted  those  children;  and  their  -well- 
:nown  misiortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
hermoine,  that  they  retired  to  lUyricum,  loaded 
rjih  grief  and  infirm  with  age.  They  entreat- 
d  the  gods  to  remove  them  from  the  misfortunes 
•f  life,  and  they  were  immediately  changed  into 
erpeats.  Some  explain  the  dragon's  fable,  by 
uppcsing  that  it  was  a  king  of  the  country 
vhom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
rined  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
nen  armed  with  brass,  according  to  the  am- 
•iguous  signification  of  a  Phoenician  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
eiiers  into  Greece:  but  some  maintain  that  the 
ilphabet  which  he  brought  from  Phosnicia  was 
inl>^  different  from  that  which  is  used  by  the 
mcient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet 
-onsisied  only  of  16  letters,  to  which,  aflerwards, 
I  others  were  added.  Vid.  Simonides.  Epi- 
JuirmvSf  and  Palamedes,  The  worsnip  of 
nany  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
ras  also  introduced  by  CadmUs,wbo  is  supposed 
o  have  come  into  Greece  1493  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  died  61  years  after. 
Siccording  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
vas  built  at  the  sound  of  Ampbion's  lyre,  Cad- 
nus  built  onlv  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
I^admea,  ana  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
vhich  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Mst.  3,  fab.  1,  3,  &.c.—Herodot.  2,  c.  49, 
.  4,  c.  Ur^ffy/cin.  fab.  6,  76,  155,  &c.—Diod. 
,  Ac— Poiw.  9,  c,  5,  Ac.^Besiod,  Tktog,  v. 
137,  Ac. 

CadCcbob,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
wo  serpents,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
les.  It  was  the  attribute  of  Mercnry  and  the 
:mblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Vpollo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  Various  inter- 
>reta lions  have  been  put  npon  the  two  serpents 
ound  it.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
»f  Jupiter's  amours  with  Rhea,  when  these  two 
leiries  tran.sformed. themselves  into  snakes. 
Others  say  that  it  originates  from  Mercury's 
laving  appeased  the  fury  of  two  serpen  is  that 
vere  fighting,  by  touching  them  with  his  rod. 
?rudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  repre- 
ented  bv  these  two  serpents,  and  the  wings  are 
he  sj^mbol  of  diligence;  both  necessary  in  the 
torsuil  of  business  and  commerce,  which  Mer- 
cury patronised.  "With  it  Mercury  conducted  to 
he  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
tould  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  life  a  dead 
)erson.    Virg.  Mn.  4,  v.  ^^.—Bffrat.  1,  od.  10. 

Cjeculits,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
lome  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
ell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  Csculus 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  lifis  spent 
n  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Pneneste; 
mi  beinf  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  im- 
9lored  vulcan  to  show  whether  he  really  was 
liis  father.  Upon  this  a  flame  suddenly  shone 
unooga  aniltiiiide  who  were  assembled  to  see 


some  spectacle,  and  they  w«re  immediately  peiv 
suadea  to  become  the  suojects  of  Caeculus.  virg. 
JBn.1t  ▼•  680,  says,  that  he  was  found  in  the  fire 
by  shepherds,  and  on  that  account  called  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  is  the  god  of  fire. 

CfNxua,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  ApeUod,  1, 
C.9. 

Cenib,  a  ThessaUan  woman^  daughter  of 
Elatus,  who  obtiiined  from  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  her  sex,  and  to  become  invulnerable. 
She  also  changed  her  name,,  and  was  called 
Caneus.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithae  against 
the  cenUiurs.  she  ofiended  Jupiter,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird.  Ovid.  Akt,  12.  v.  172  and 
479.— Fir^.  Mn.  6,  v.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form.  . 

Calc&as.  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thestor.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  office  of  hignpriest ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  of  Achilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  pfaeue  could  not  be  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  oefore  the  restoration 
of  CbiTseis  to  her  father.  He  told  them  also 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apollo.  Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  most  perish ;  and  this 
happened  near  Colophon,  after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figs  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Mopus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
died  through  grief.  Vid,  Mopsus,  Homer.  IL 
1,  V.  69. — JSsekyl.  in  Agam. — Ewrip,  in  Ipkig. 
—Paus.  1,  c.  43. 

Calcbinia,  a  daughter  of  Leucicpus.  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inherited  nis  grand- 
father's kingdom  of  Sicvon.    Paut.  2,  c.  5. 

Cauasne,  the  wife  or  Egyptus.  ApoUod,  % 
c.  1. 

Calli5pe,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
ouence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orpheus  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
supposes  her  able  to  play  on  an^r  musical  instru- 
ment. She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  books  in  the  other, 
which  signified  that  her  oflice  was  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  famous  actions  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebhiting  them;  and  she  held 
the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  laurels. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concerning  Adonis,  whose  compa- 
ny these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetually 
to  enjoy.  Besiod.  Theog,-^ ApoUod.  1,  c.  3.— 
Horat.  od. 

CALLiimfiB,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander, 
who  married  Troas,  by  whom  she  had  Hus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracus.— n.  A  daughter  of 
dceanus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 
thoe,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor.  B?n^.— 
III.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  tyrant  of  Libya, 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Troy.    He  abandoned  her^  upon  which 

she  killed  herself. IV.  A  daughter  of  the 

Achelous,  who  married  Alcmeeon.  Vid.  Ak^ 
Paus.  8.  c.  24. 

Ciixitro,  and  Cilwto,  eiDed  abo  Hdiee 
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wiB  dftOfhter  of  Lycaon,  kinr  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana's  attendants.  She  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Areas.  Juno,  who  was  iealoos 
of  Jopiter,  chan^  Calisto  into  a  bear;  W  the 
cod,  apprehensiv^e  of  her  bein^  hurt  by  the 
Kontsmen,  made  her  a  constellation  of  hearen, 
with  her  son  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  bear. 
Ovid.  J|tf.  9,  fab.  4,  Ac^^ApoUod,  3,  c.  a— 
B^Jfin,  fab.  176  and  m.-^Paus.  8,  c  1 

UALf  CB,  I.  a  daughter  of  JEolaSjSon  of  He- 
lenas and  Enar^ta,  daoghier  of  Deimachoa 
She  had  Endymion,  king  of  Elis,  by  Ethllos, 
the  aon  of  Jupiter.    AfoUod.  1,  c.  7.— Pom.  5, 

c  1. II.  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 

with  a  youth  called  Evathlns.  As  she  was 
imable  to  gain  the  object  of  her  loire,  she  threw 
herself  fVom  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  song  by  Siesichorus,  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  age  otAUenaus,  14. 

CALtDOMDS,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

CALfpso,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  9r  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  according  to  some,  was 
goddess  of  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  doubted.  When  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasts,  she  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  iihe  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  husband.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  sev«i  years'  delay,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  depart  from  the  island  by  order  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Uljrsses  had  two  sons  by  Calypso, 
Nansithous  and  Nausinous.  Vid.  Ogfgia^  Part 
I.  Homer.  Od.  7  and  \b,—Bmod.  Theog.  v. 
360.-— Ovia.  dt  Pont.  4,  ep.  la  Amor.  2,  el 
n.^Propert.  1,  el.  15. 
^  Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabns  and  Casmilla.  She  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  inured  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
and  fed  upon  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
devoted  her,  when  young,  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  When  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youthftil  females  of  equal  cour- 
age as  herself,  to  assist  Tumus  against  ^neas, 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  numbers 
that  perished  oy  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly,  over  a  field  of 
com  without  bending  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  without  wetting  her  feet  She 
dieo  by  a  wound  she  had  received  from  Aruns. 
Virg.  uEn.  7,  v.  903, 1. 11.  v.  435. 

Camiro  and  Clttia,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
dams  of  Crete.  When  their  parents  were 
dead,  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venus; 
who,  with  the  other  goddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tenderness,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
tfiem  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  fhther,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impiety  of  Tantalus,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  earry  them  away  and  deliver  them  to 
the  furies.  Pans.  10,  c^O.—Homer.Od.^O.y,  66. 

Caikbnjb,  a  name  given  to  the  muses,  fVom 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  their  songs,  a  caniu 
WMBM,  or,  according  to  Vnrro,  from  carmen. 
Varro.  de  L.  L,  5,  a  7. 

Campb,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
itoed  in  Tartams.  Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  give  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  his  a»istance  against  the  Titans.  Baiod. 
Tkeog.  SOO.'^Apettod.  1,  c.  «. 

CAifmn,  a  nymph,  called  also  Venilia,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Janus  and  wife  of  Picos,  kineof  the  Ln- 
rentes.  When  Oirce  had  changed  her  husbifid 
into  a  birc^  she  lamented  him  so  machthatslK 
pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhabiianis. 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  &b.  9. 

CapIneos,  a  nol^  Aigive.  son  of  Hippo- 
nous  and  Astinome,  and  husoand  to  ETadoc 
He  was  so  impious,  that  when  he  vefit  lo  the 
Theban  war,  he  declared  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jnpiter.  Soch  caD> 
tempt  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  deid 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  bant  sepi- 
rately  fVom  the  others,  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self on  the  burning  pile  to  mingle  her  ashes 
with  his.  It  is  said  that  £scukpius  n^red 
him  to  life.  Otid.  Met.  9,  v.  401— SXot  7^. 
3,  &c.— Agi».  fab.  68  and  Tt^.-^Bwifii. » 
Phaaiiss.  and  Supp.—JEsckU.  S^f  m<c  7M. 

Capbicornub,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appear  28  stars  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  supposed 
by  the  aocients  to  be  the  goat  of  Amalthaa, 
which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  SomemaiA- 
tain  that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  frightened  at  the  af^roach  of  Tt- 
pfaon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  si^  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  m  the  jear. 
MdnU.  3  and  4.— JBh-o*.  2,  odTT?,  v.  W.-fljf- 
gi».fab.l96.  P.  i!.2,c.28. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Cilliriioe, 
daughter  of  the  Msander.  Caria  received  its 
name  from  hiuL    Herodot.  1,  c.  171. 

Carmakob,  a  Cretan,  who  purified  ApoUo  of 
slaughter.    Paus,  2,  c  30. 

Carme,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Eabolns  ana 
mother  of  Britomartis  by  Jupiter.  She  was  cae 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Paus.  S,  c  3a 

Carm^lus,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mount  Carmel,  situate  between  Spa  and  Jn- 
dfl&a.  His  worship  was  peculiar  in  this,  th^ 
neither  temple  nor  image  was  erected  to  h£ 
divinity,  which  was  yet  held  in  the  greater 
respect   T\icU.  Hist.  2,  c.  T9.^SiiHm.  Vap.t 

Carmbnta,  and  Carmbntis,  a  prophetess  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  she 
came  to  Italy,  and  was  received  by  King  Fao- 
nus,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Her  name  was  Nicastrata,  and  she  receiTel 
that  of  Carmentis  from  the  wildness  dlier  look 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  carens  mentis.  She 
was  the  oraale  of  the  people  of  Italy  dnrmg 
her  life,  and  aiter  death  she  rcceiTed  dmje 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  the 
Greeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
Tl^emis.  Ovid  F^ut.  1,  v.  467,  L  6.  t.530.- 
PM.  im,  Romul'^Virg.  iBa.8,  v.  m.-Uv 
6,  c.  47. 

Carna,  and  CAannvBA,  a  goddess  at  R«De, 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  c^f^J^^ 
trails  and  secret  parts  of  the  humsnbody.  sue 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  <7faiie,«om 
Janus  ravished,  and,  for  the  injury,  he  gaje 
her  the  power  of  presiding  over  ^.^^^ 
of  houses,  and  removing  all  noxious  biros  nwn 
the  doors.  The  Romans  offered  her  bears,  te^ 
con,  andjvegetables,  to  represent  the  snjl»^ 
of  their  ancestors.    Ovid.  FiuL  6,  v.  101, 9t. 

Carpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyms,  »*  oneoi 
the  Seasons.  She  was  drowned  in  the  M««- 
der.    Pans.  9,  c  35.  .  __^ 

Carpoph5ra,  a  name  of  Ceres  m  ram' 
pine,  in  T^ea.    Pmu.  8,  c  63. 
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OaboSps,  and  CAsndpBA,  I.  married  Ce- 
pheus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  by  whom  she  had  An- 
dromeda. She  boasted  herself  to  be  fhirer  than 
the  Nereides;  npon  which  Nej^nne,  at  the  re- 
quest of  these  nymphs,  punished  the  insolence 
of  Cassiope,  and  sent  a  hoge  sea  monster  to 
ravage  iSthiopia.  Vid.  Andromeda,  Cassiope 
was  made  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiope.  Vid.  Part  I.  Cic. 
de  Nal.  D,  %  c.  4Z,--ApoU0d.  9,  c.  i^Ovid, 
Mel.  4,  V.  T38,^Pr0peri.  1,  eL  17,  v.  3. 

Cakandba.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Castor  and  Polloz,  were  twin  brothers, 
sons  of  Jnpiter,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndaros, 
king  of  Sparta.  The  manner  of  their  birth  is 
uncommon.  Ja^ter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leda,  changed  himsdf  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
uid  desirea  Yenua  to  metamorphose  herself 
into  an  eagle.  After  this  trandformation  the 
goddess  pursued  the  god  with  apparent  ferocity, 
ind  Jupiter  fled  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of 
Leda,  who  was  bathing  in  the  Enrotas,  and  nine 
months  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pollux  and  Helena ;  and  from  the 
3ther,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  The  two 
former  were  the  ofl^nng  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  beliered  to  be  the  children  of  Tyn- 
Jarus.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  broueht  forth 
}nly  one  ^,  from  which  Castor  ana  Pollux 
ipnmg.  Mercury,  immediately  after  their  birth, 
uirried  the  two  brothers  to  PaJlena,  where  they 
ppere  educated ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
o  years  of  maturity  ihev  embarked  with  Jason 
o  go  in  auest  of  the  golden  fleece.  In  this  ex- 
pedition both  behaved  with  superior  courage ; 
Pollux  conquered  and  slpw  Amycus  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  cestus,  and  was  ever  after  reck(med 
he  god  and  patron  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
ZJastor  distinguished  himself  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  horses.  The  brothers  cleared  the  ^1- 
espont,  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  fh>m  pirates, 
Liter  their  return  ftrom  Colchis ;  from  which 
circumstance  they  have  been  always  deemed  the 
Wends  of  navigation.  Daring  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
vere  seen  to  play  round  the  beads  of  the  sons 
»f  Leda,  and  immediately  the  tempest  ceased 
Jid  the  sea  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
heir  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
irmly  credited^  and  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
vhich  are  very  common  in  storms,  have  since 
leen  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollnx; 
nd  when  they  both  appeared,  it  was  a  sign  of 
air  weather,  but  if  only  one  was  seen,  it  prog- 
lOfaicated  storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  an^ 
^ollux  was  consequendy  solicited.  Castor  and 
^ollux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re- 
over  their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had 
arried  away  3  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
onquered  they  acquired  the  surname  of  Anaee^^ 
r  benefactors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
red  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  and  in  those  of 
/eres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
rhen  Lynceus  and  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
leir  marriaee  with  Phoebe  and  Talaria,  the 
aughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  Their  oehaviour  after  this  invita- 
Lon  was  cruel.  -They  became  enamoured  of 
lie  two  women  whose  nuptials  they  were  to 
elebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
3arry  them.  This  violent  st^  provokedfLyn- 
eua  and  Idas;  a  batttoensaed, and Caalor  kitt- 


ed Lynceus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  PoUux  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  brother  by  killing  Idas : 
and  as  he  was  immortal,  and  tenderly  attachea 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restore 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  permitted  Castor  to  share  the 
immortality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently, 
as  lonff  as  the  one  was'up^  earth,  so  long  wad 
the  other  detained  in  the  infernal  regicms,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  day ;  or, 
according  to  others,  every  six  months.  This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the  name  of  Gemini,  which  never  appear  to- 
gether: but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternately.  Castor  made  Talaria  mother 
of  Anogon,  and  Phosbe  had  Mnesileus  by  Pol- 
lux. Tney  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  ffenerallv  called  Dioscuri,  sons  of 
Jupiter.  White  lambs  were  more  particularly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  iond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by 
the  expressions  of  JBde^  and  ^castor.  Am<(ng 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  RomaiLs, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different 
times,  that  Castor  ana  PoUux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  their  armies;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds,  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  and  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many^  and  they  were  genenlly 
represented  jnountea  on  two  white  horses,  arm- 
ea  with  spears,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with 
their  heaos  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top 
gliUered  a  star.  Ooid,  Met.  6,  v.  109.  Fiist. 
6,  V.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  9,  v.  54.— Ify^n.  fed). 
77  and  78. — Bomer.  Hymfn.  in  Jov.  pner. — 
Eftrip.  in  Helen.-^PVui.  in  T%es.-^Virg.  ASn, 
6,  V.  m.—Manti.  Arg.  2.^Liv.  "sL^Dumys. 
Hal.  ^.—JusUn.  90,  c  3.— Iforo*.  9,  Sat.  1,  v. 
^.—Flor.  2,  c.  12.— Cic.  de  Jfat.  D.  2,  c.  91— 
ApoOon.  l.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  8, 9,  1.  9,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c 

11.— Patts.3,  C.24, 1. 4,c.3anda7. Afriend 

of  Mneas,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
nrg.  JEn.  10,  V.  124.     Vid.  Part  U. 

CIaitnus,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or,  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  sister  BybKs. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  Vid,  BMis.  Ovid,  Met,  9, 
fab.n.    Fui.  Part  L 

CsDRBATia,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  nimg 
on  lofty  cedars. 

Cblako,  L  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 

Ovid.  4,  Fast.  v.  173. II.  One  of  the  harpies, 

daughter  of  Neptune  and  Terra.    Vvrg,  JEn,  3, 

Celius,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptole- 
mus  by  Melanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  Vid.  THpMemfus.  His  rustic  dress 
became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instnmients,  made  of  osiers,  is  at- 
tnbuted  to  him.  Ovid.  Fkist.  4,  v.  506,  L  5,  v. 
296.— Fir^.  G.  1,  v.  165.— A/wKm.  1,  c  6.— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

Cblmus,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.  He  was-  changed 
into  a  magnet  stcme  for  saying  that  Jupiter  was 
mortal.    Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  '281. 

Cbntauri,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  half  men 
and  half  hoiBes.  This  Able  of  the  existence  of 
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tiie  Ceatavn,  moDfCen  tapported  npoo  the  foar 
In  of  a  hone^  arins  fron  the  ancient  people 
of  Thenaly  baviiif  tamed  horses,  and  havmg 
appeared  to  the  neighboan  moonted  on  horse- 
back, a  sight  Tery  nneommon  at  that  time,  and 
which,  when  at  a  distanee,  seems  only  one  body, 
and  eonse^uenily  one  ereatore.  Some  derire 
the  naflM  mn  «tr  tctmtv  rcvfovc,  roodin^  MiSf 
becaoK  they  vent  on  honeback  aher  their  bulls 
which  had  stnyed,  or  because  ihey  honted  wild 
bolls  with  horses*  Some  of  the  aodents  hare 
maintained,  that  monsters  like  the  Centaurs 
can  hare  eristed  in  the  natural  coune  of  things. 
Platarch  in  Sffw^M,  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe^ 
riaader,  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  and  Pliny  7,  c.  3, 
says,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed  in  honey,  which 
had  been  broocht  to  Romefipm 


„ „     I  in  the 

reign  of  Claodins.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  Lapiths  is  fhmoos  in  history.  Orid 
has  elegantly  described  it,  and  it  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaocus, 
Ac.,  aikd  Pansanias  in  EliaCf  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  01ya>pia,  and 
also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias  and  Parrbasius  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  36^  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriaire  of  Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  behaved  with  rudeness  to 
the  women  that  were  present  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapithm,  who  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged 
them  to  leare  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cadia. Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  Hercules,  who,  when  he  was  soing 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  was  kindly 
entertained  bjr  the  Centaur  Pbolus,  wbo  save 
him  wine  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs, but  had  been  given  ihem  on  condition 
of  their  treating  Hercules  with  it  whenever  he 
passed  through  their  territory.  They  resented 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  bim  with  fury.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  thev  hoped  that  he 
would  desist  in  his  presence.  Hercules,  though 
awed  at  the  sight  or  Chiron,  did  not  desist,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  he  wounded 
his  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive 

Sain  he  suflbred,  exchanged  immortality  for 
eath.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercu- 
les the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre- 
aent  were  all  extirpated  by  his  hand.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  were  Chiron,  En- 
rytus,  Amycas  Qrynens,  Cauma^.  Lycidas, 
Ameus,  Medon,  Rhoetus,  Pisenor,  Mermems, 
Pholos,  Ac.  Diod.  i.'-Tzetzes  CkU.  9.— /3i5<. 
9S%-^aaiad.  in  8net.  Bercid.-^Hm/er,  11.  ^ 
Odj-^Ovid.  JM.  l^-Strab.  9.— Pai».  5,  c  10, 
dtc— .dSlion.  F.  H.  11,  c.  ^^ApoUod.  2,  c.  3, 1. 
5.-.nr^.  JBn.  6,  ▼.  2B6.^H^gin.  fab.  33  and 
68.— Pwwiflr,  Py«k.«. 

C£phXlus,  L  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xnthns,  married 
Procris,  daiighter  of  Erechtheus,  kine  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
ried him  away ;  but  he  reAised  to  listen  to  her 
addresses,  and  was  impatient  to  return  to  Pro- 
cris. The  goddess  sent  bim  back ;  and  to  try 
tile  fidelity  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  on  a 
difibreat  fonn,  and  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 


Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  nerdmnt.  Proem 
was  deaf  to  everr  oStr  \  but  she  suftited  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  this  stiaager, 
who  discovered  himself  the  very  momeot  that 
Procris  had  yielded  i»  her  virtue.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  ashamea  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  hers^  to  h»t- 
in|f  in  the  island  «  EabcBa,  where  riie  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  who 
p,resented  her  with  a  dog  always  sore  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dart  which  never  mised  its  aim  and 
always  returned  to  the  hands  of  its  mistress  of 
its  own  accord.  After  this  Procns  retomed  in 
disguise  to  Cephalns,  who  was  willing  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  some  unnatural  conoessioBs  to 
obtain  the  dog  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procris 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  that  Qmhalus 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  recoDcuialion 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  loved 
one  another  with  more  tenderness  than  before, 
and  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents at  Diana.  As  he  was  particularly  md 
of  hunting,  he  every  morning  early  repaired  to 
the  woods,  and  after  much  ton  and  fatigue,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  for  Awra,  or  the  refteshinjg  breeze.  This 
ambiguous  won!  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to  the 
jealous  Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
too  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secro- 
ly  followecL  her  husband  into  the  woods.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  his  daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired 
to  the  shade,  and  called  after  Aura.  At  the 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  lifted  up  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  rival  Her  aaotioB 
occasioned  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  ner ;  and  as  Cephalas  lis- 
tened, he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he 
let  fly  his  unerring  dart  Procris  was  stmck 
to  the  heart,  and  instantl]r  expired  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  iH-groonded 
jealousnr  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  there  were  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Cephalns ;  one,  son  of  Mereufy 
and  Herite,  carried  a  way  by  Aurora,  with  whoa 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Tithonus.  The  other  married  Procrisi 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  men- 
lipned  above.  Cephalus  was  father  of  Arcesius 
by  Procris,  and  of  Phspton,  according  to  Hesiod, 
by  Aurora.  Ovid.  Mel.  %  fab.  ^—Bfgin. 
fab.  189.— ApoOod.  3,  c,  15. 

Cepheos,  I.  a  kiiijg  of  JEihiopia,  father  of 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of- the 
Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion after  his  death.  Omd,  MA.  4,  v.  GO,  1. 6, 
V.  12.— Pa«5.  4,  c.  35, 1.  8,  c  A.-^ApoUsd,  1,  c 
9, 1. 3,  c.  1, 4  and  7,  1.  3,  c  9,  mentions  one, 
son  of  Aleus^  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  The 
former  he  makes  king  of  Tegea,  and  father  of 
Sterope ;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  against  Hip> 
pocQoo,  where  they  were  killed.  The  htfter  he 
calls  kmg  of  .Sthiopia,  and  lather  of  Andro- 
meda.  II.  A  sqn  of  I^Fcnrgos,  present  at  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.   AptiUed,  1,  e.  8i 

CspmsiAMB.  a  patronymic  of  Bteocles,  son  of 
Andreus  and  Evinpe^ftnom  the  snnpoeitiQB  of  his 
being  the  son  of  the  Cephisus.    Pmu,  9,  c  31 

CsRB&aua,  a  dog  of  Pluto,  th^  ihrit  of  Eehid* 
na's  union  with  Typhon.    He  had  0Ohaad% 
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ccording  to  Hesiod,  and  three,  accoTding  to 
ther  mytbologistB.  He  was  staticmed  at  the 
ntrafice  of  bell,  as  a  watehful  keeper,  to  pre- 
ent  the  liTing  from  entering  the  mfemai  re- 
ions,  and  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
onfinement.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
is  lyre;  and  Hercules  dragged  him  from  hell 
rhen  he  went  to  red/?em  Alceste.  Virg.  JBn. 
,  V.  134, 1.  6,  v..  Ur^Bomer.  Od,  11,  r.  62S. 
-Paus.  9,  c.  31,  1.  3,  e.  U5.-^HBsiod.  Theog. 
12— 7\frtt«.  1;  el.  10,  t.  35. 

Cercton,  and  CERcrdNBs,  a  king  of  Eleusis, 
on  of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vul- 
an.  He  obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestle  with 
lim ;  and  as  he  was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they 
^ere  easily  conquered  and  put  to  death.  Ailer 
ttauy  cruelties,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrest- 
ing, and  be  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
y  his  antagonist.  Ovid.  Met.  7,  ▼.  439.— 
^gin,  fab.  lSn,-^PiuL  in  7^.— P«M.  1,  c 
»  aod  39. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com  and  of  harvests, 
V9S  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta.  She  had 
I  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere- 
»bata,  fnMteanng,  and  afterwards  Proser- 
>ine.  This  daughter  was  carried  away  by  Plu- 
o  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
tear  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was^iev- 
)us  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily; 
md  when  night  came,  she  lighted  two  torches 
n  the  flames  of  Mount  .£tna,  to  continue  her 
earch  by  night  all  over  the  world.  She  at  last 
bund  her  veil  near  the  fountain  Cyane ;  but 
lo  intelligence  could  be  received  or  the  place 
>f  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
husa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  bad  been 
:arried  away  by  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries 
>f  Ceres  for  her  daughter,  the  cultivation  of 
he  earth  was  neglected,  and  the  ground  he- 
tame  barren ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
nankind  had  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
less went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
lesolate  country  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
rriptolemus,  or  Eleusis,  in  every  thing  which 
toncemed  agriculture.  She  taught  him  how 
o  plough  the  ground,  to  sow  and  reap  the  com, 
o  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
hiir  trees.  After  these  instructions,  she  gave 
iiro  her  chariot,  and  commanded  him  to  travel 
ill  over  the  world,  and  communicate  his  know- 
edge  of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
lithe  no  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  of  tbe 
arth.  Vid.  IViptolemus,  Her  beneficence  to 
nankind  made  Ceres  respected.  Sicily  was 
upposed  to  be  tbe  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
less; and  Diodoras  says,  that  she  and  her 
laiigfhter  made  their  first  appearance  to  man- 
kind in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup- 
ial  dowry  ft-om  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro- 
erpine.  The  Sicilians  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
0  Ceres,  every  man  according  to  his  abilities ; 
ind  the  fountain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Plu- 
o  opened  himself  a  passage  with  his  trident, 
vhen  carrying  away  Proserpine,  was  publicly 
lonoured  with  an  offering  of  bulls,  and  the 
>lood  of  the  victims  was  shed  in  the  waters  of 
he  fountain.  Besides  these,  other  ceremonies 
vere  observed  in  honour  or  the  goddess  who 
lad  so  peculiarly  favoured  the  island.  The 
:ommemoratioo  of  the  rape  was  celebrated 
ibovt  the  begmning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
search  of  Geres  at  the  time  that  com  is  sown 


m  the  earth.  The  latter  festival  continued  six 
successive  days.  Attica,  which  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  goddess,  grate- 
fully rememberea  her  favours  in  the  celebraticm 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Vid.  Eleusmia. 
Ceres  also  performecf  the  duties  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  Sfcdians  foimd  the  advanta^  of  her 
salutary  laws ;  hence  her  saraame  of  Thesmo- 
phora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egy}>- 
tians,  and  her  worship,  it  '»  said,  was  nrst 
brought  into  Greece  by  Erechtlneus.  In  their 
sacrmces  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
sow,  as  that  animal  often  injures  and  destroys 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  While  the  com 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  com  on  her  head,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
country-woman  mounted  on  thebacK  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  on  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
ing a  hoe ;  and  sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynthia,  ftc.  The  Romans  paid  her 
great  adoration,  and  her  festivals  were  yearly 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month 
of  Apil,  during  eight  days.  They  always 
bore  lighted  torches  in  commemoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Ceres  is  metaphoricaUy  called  bread 
and  com,  as  the  word  Bacckus  is  ft-equently 
used  to  signify  vine.  ApoUod.  1,  e.  5,  1.  2,  c. 
1, 1.  3,  c.  19  and  U.^Paus.  1.  c.  31, 1.  3,  c.  34, 
I.  3,  c.  23, 1. 8,  c.  35,  AC'-Dufd.  1,  &c.—IkHod. 
Theog.— Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  417.— il«.  fab.  7, 8, 
Ac. — Claudian.  de  jRaffi.Pros. — de.  in  Verr. — 
CaUimach.  in  Or.— Ltv.39and31.— Stoi.  Theb. 
n.—Diowyi. Hal.  1,  c.  33.— flygin.  P.  A.% 

Ceto,  a  daaghter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorc]rs,  by  wbojh  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  Ac.  Buiod.  Theog.  v.  237.— X^u^oii. 
9,  V.  646. 

Ceus,  and  Cjeus,  I.  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Phoebe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  Asteria.    Besiod.   Tkeog.  v.  136. — Virg. 

JEn.  4,  V.  V19. II.  The  father  of  Troezene. 

Bomer.  11.  2,  v.  364. 

C£tx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  son  of  Lucifer 
and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  His 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  cm  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcyons.  Vid.  Aletfone.  Ovid.  Met.  1, 
V.  587.— Poiu.  1}  c.  33.  According  to  ApoUed. 
1,  c.  7, 1. 3.  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  end  the 
king  of  Trachinia  were  two  different  persons. 
Chales,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  put  to  death  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  6. 

CnAjjdftVE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Aetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  who  married  Phryzus,  son  of  Athamas, 
who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  for  protec- 
tion. She  had  some  children  by  Phryxus.  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  avarice  ana  cru- 
elty of  her  fa^er,  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.    Ovid.  Bereid, 

17,  V.  233.— Jiygw.  fab.  14,  &c. 11.  The 

daughter  of  Rhexenor,  who  married  JSgena. 
Apottad.  3,  c.  1. 
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Cbaloon,  a  Measeniao,  who  reminded  Aati- 
lochus,  son  of  Ne»ior,  to  beware  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, by.  whom  be  was  to  perish. 

Chaos,  a  rude 'and  shapriesi  mass  of  matter, 
and  conrused  afeemblafe  of  inaclire  elements, 
which,  as  the  poets  sappose,  pre-ezWted  the 
Ibrmaiioo  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the 
oniverae  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of 
a  soperior  being.  This  doctrine  was  first 
established  by  Hesiod,  (rom  whom  the  succeed- 
ing poels  ha?e  copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  obBcnrely  drawn  flrom  the  accoant  of 
Moses,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 
choniaihoiL  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  sieg^  oi  TroT.  Chaos  was  deemed  by  some 
as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  invoked  as 
one  of  the  infernal  deities.  Virg.  JBn,  4,  ▼. 
510.— Oi^  Aki.  1,  fiib.  I. 

CuAarrsB,  andGaATUB,  the  Graces,  daughters 
of  Venos  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  in 
number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Enphrosyne. 
They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus, 
and  they  were  represented  as  three  young, 
beautiful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over  kind- 
ness and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worshipwas 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  because 
kindnesses  ought  to  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
candour.  The  moderns  explain  the  allegory  of 
their  holding  their  hands  joined,  by  observing, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  pemtual  and  never- 
.  ceasing  intercourse  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence among  A-iends.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  ought  ever  to 
have  of  kindnesses  received;  and  their  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  that  acts  of 
benevolence  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectations of  restoration,  and  that  we  ought 
never  to  suffer  others  or  ourselves  to  be  guilty 
of  base  or  impure  favours.  Homer  speaks  only 
^f  two  Graces. 

Charon,  a  god  of  he]l,.8on  of  Erebus  and 
Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron,  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  an  obolus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
any  living  person  presented  himself  to  eras  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  admitted  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl;  and  Charon  was 
imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  eves.  His  garment 
hi  ragged  and  filthy,  and  his  forehead  is  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, It  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  imder  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  money  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
and  his  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  .dead  were  carried  across  a  lake,  where 
sentence'was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  ta 
their  good  or  bad  actions,  they  were  honoured 
with  a  splendid  burial,  or  left  unnoticed  in  the 
open  air.  Vid,  Ackerutia.  JXod.  h^Senec.  in 
Ber,  /fVr.  act,  3,  v.  765.—  Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  298, 
Ac.     VtAParth.  * 
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CBELfiNB,  a  nymph  changed  iato  a  lofinise 
by  Mercury,  for  not  being  preaeoi  at  the  nup- 
tia  Is  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  condeHUied  to  per- 
petual aaleace  for  having  ridjcoled  theee  deities. 

CHiUkma,  a  daughter  of  liomiidaa,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleooibrotas.  Sheaceom- 
panied  her  fluher,  whom  her  husband  had  ex- 
pelled, and  soon  after  went  into  baniahmeai 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  ton  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PImLim  Agid.  4- CUtm. 

Chimaa.  L  a  celebrated  mooster,  spnmg 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  that  of  a  lioU;  of  a  goat,  and  a  dragon, 
and  continually  vomited  flames.  The  fore  pans 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  noiiddle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  were  those 
of  a  dragon.  It  generally  Uvea  in  Lycia,  about 
the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  ixdera  BeUero- 
phoi),  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegaaoa,  overcame 
iL  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  that  there  was  a  burning  naocmtain 
in  Lycia.  called  Chimsra,  whose  top  was  the 
resort  of  uons  on  account  of  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  was  cov- 
ered with  goats ;  and  at  the  bottom  the  musbj 
^und  abounded  with  serpents.  Bellerophan 
IS  said  to  have  conquered  theChimmra,  becaose 
he  first  made  his  habitation  on  that  mountain. 
Plutarch  says  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  ima|es 
of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  From  the  union 
of  the  Cbimaera  with  Orthoa,  sprung  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nenuea.  Hemir.  H.  6,  v.  181. 
--Besufd,  TkMg,  V.  ^aO^—ApoUod.  1,  c  9,  L  2, 
c  Z,—lAU!nt,  5,  V.  903.— Opiii.  9,  MbL  v.  616. 

—Virg,  JE%.  6,  V.  288. II.  One  of  the  ships 

in  the  fleet  of  JEneas.    Vire.  JBn.  5,  v.  IIR 

CaidNi,  L  a  daughter  or  Dsddalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercurv  became  enamoured.  She 
beK»me  mother  of  Philammon  and  Auiolycos, 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Ap(^ 
became  an  excellent  musician ;  and  the  latxer 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chiooe 
grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with  the  gods, 
that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  waa  lolled  by  the 
goddess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.    <ML  MiL 

11,  fab.  8. n.  A  daughter  of  Boreas  end 

Orilhyia,  who  had  Eumolnusby  Neptune  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  out  he  was  preserved 
by  his  father.  ApoUod,  3.  c.  15.— Pmu.  L  c  3a 

CHmoN,  a  centaur,  half  man  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn,  was  famoos 
for  his  knowledge  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting.  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  mMicinal  herbs ;  and  he  instructed,  in  all 
the  polite  arts,  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age; 
such  as  Achilles,  JBsculapius,  Hercules,  Jasoa, 
Peleus,  £neas,  Ac.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules^  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cause  of  the  most  excruciatis? 
pains,  Chiron  begged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
immortalitv.  His  pravers  were  heard,  and  he 
was  placed  by  the  gods  amoqg  the  constella- 
tions, under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Btsied 
in  Seuto.^Bmer.  IL  U.-^Paus,  3.  c.  18, 1. 5, 
c  19, 1. 9,  c  3l.^Ovid.3m.  2,  v.  676.— ilpilW. 
3,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c  IZ.'^Bar^  epod.  la 

Chlok,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Ber 
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narly  fisstlvals  called  Cbloda,  were  cdcbnted 
wah  much  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was 
ilways  sacrificed  to  her.  'the  name  of  Chloe 
s  supposed  to  bear  the  same  signification  as 
[''lava,  so  often  applied  to  the  goddess  of  com. 
The  name,  from  its  signification,  (x^«>7i  ^^'rba 
nrens)  has  generally  been  applied  to  women 
x)ssessed  of  oeauty  and  simplicity. 

Chloris,  L  the  goddess  or  flowers,  who  mar- 
-led  Zephynis.  She  is  the  same  as  Flora. 
Ovid.  F\ut,  5. — ^11.  A  daughter  of  Amphion, 
>on  of  Jasnsand  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
eus,  king  of  Pylos,  oy  whom  she  haH  one 
laughter  and  twelye  sons,  who  all,  except  Nea- 
or,  were  killed  by  Hercules.  Bomer.  Off.  11, 
7.  280.— Pa«j.  2,  c.  31,  L  9,  c.  36. 

Chonnidis,  a  man  made  precej^r  to  The- 
(eus,  by  his  grandfather  Pittheos,  king  of  Tree- 
iene.  The  Athenians  institmed  sacrifices  to 
lim  for  the  good  precepts  he  had  inculcated 
nto  his  pupil.    Plut.  in  Tkes, 

Chronus,  the  Qreek  name  of  Saturn,  or  Time, 
n  whose  honour  festivals,  called  Chroma,  were 
/early  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians  and  some  of 
he  Greeks. 

Chrtsaor,  a  BOH  of  Medusa  and  Neptune. 
Some  report  that  he  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
VIedusa,  armed  with  golden  award,  whence 
3 is  name  xp«0«f  a«^.  He  manied  Callirhoe, 
>ne  of  the  Oceanides,  b^  whom  he  had  Genron, 
Bchidna,  and  the  Clumaera.  EkML  Tkeog. 
I  295. 

Chrtbaoreds,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  firom  his 
ample  at  Stratonice,  where  all  the  Carians  as- 
sembled upon  any  public  emergency.    StraJb,  4. 

Chrtses.     Vtd.  Part  II. 

CHRTsippui,  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  hieh- 
y  favoured  by  his  father,  for  which  Uippoda- 
nia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  sons, 
A^treus  and  Thyestes,  to  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
lis  body  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  they 
were  banished.  Some  say  that  Hippodamia^ 
H^ns  refused  to  murder  Chi7sippus,and  that  she 
lid  it  herself.  Bygia^  fab.  s6.^Pla$o.  de  Leg, 
l^ApoUod,  3,  c.  5.— Pa«j.  6,  c  90. 

Ghthonii,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 
ple built  to  her  by  Chthonia.  at  Hermione.  She 
lad  a  festival  there  called  uy  the  same  name, 
ind  celebrated  every  summer.  During  the  cele- 
)ration,  the  priests  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and 
L  crowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
vith  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
lind  was  dragged  an  untamed  heifer,  just  taken 
rom  the  herd.  When  they  came  to  the  temple, 
he  victim  was  let  loose,  and  four  old  women, 
irmed  with  scythes,  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
«cond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
ike  manner  despatched  l^  the  old  wcmien ;  and 
t  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
ide.    Paus.  3,  c  35. 

Ciux,  a  son  of  Pbcenix,  or,  according  to  He- 
odotus,  of  Agenor,  who,  alter  seeking  in  vain 
lis  sister  Europa,  settled  in  a  country  to  which 
t^  gave  the  name  of  Cilicia.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  1. 
-Berodot.  7,  c.  91. 

CiNARAnAS,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
as,  who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
It  Paphos.     TacU.  3.  Bid.  c.  3. 

CiNxiA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  who  presided 
>ver  marriages,  and  was  supposed  to  untie  the 
jirdle  of  new  brides. 

Part  HI.— 4  T 


Cnmua,  a  king  of  Cyurus,  son  of  Paphus, 
who  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  stabbed  himself.  He  was  so  rich,  that 
his  opulence,  like  that  of  Croesus,  became  pro- 
verbial. OD%d.MeL  10,  fab.  9.— Pi«i<.  in  ParalL 
—Bygin.  fab.  242, 248,  &c. 

CiBCE,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  veno- 
mous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  JSetes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos.  She 
married  a  Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
she  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  Sue  was 
expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  far 
ther  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
iE»a.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence ;  and  all 
his  companions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  voloptuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  was 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  W  an  herb 
called  moly^  which  he  had  received  rrom  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded,  swoid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of- his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero 
with  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
retreat,  Ul3rsses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonus,  pr  two,  according  to  Hesiod,  called 
Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  foiigot  his  glory  in  Circe^  arms,  and  at 
his  departure,  the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
into  hell^  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias 
concemmg  the  fates  that  attended  him.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  to  Scylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  Pious,  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1  and  b.--Borat.  1,  ep.  9, 1. 1,  od.  ll.—Virg. 
Ed.  8.  V.  m— i®*.  3,  V.  386,  1. 7,  v.  10,  Ac— 
Bygin.  fiib.  l^S.-^ApoUon,  4.  Arg.-^Bomer. 
Od.  10,  V.  136,  &xi.^Apollod,  1,  c.  9.— Hesiod. 
T».  956.— S»ra&.  6. 

Clavioer,  a  surname  of  Janus,  fnm  his  be- 
mg  represented  with  a  key.  Ovid.  JF^ast.  1,  v. 
2SH.  uereules  received  also  that  surname,  as 
he  was  armed  with  a  (M.  Ovid.  Met,  15,  v.  284. 

Clbodoxa,  a  daughter  of  Niobe  and  Am- 
phion, changed  into  a  stone  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  5. 

Cuo,  I.  the  fiist  of  the  Muses,  daufi^hter  of 
Japiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
history.  She  is  represented  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  pUdrum 
or  quill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  signifies  hon- 
our and  reputation,  («Xcof ,  gloria ;)  and  it  was 
her  office  mithAilly  to  record  the  actions  of 
•brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hya- 
cintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  (^Hymoueus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  others.    Asiod,  T%eog.  v.  Tb.-— ApoUod,  1,  c. 

3.— £9^0^.  14. n.  One  of  Cyrene'k  nymphs. 

Virg.  G.  4,  V.  341. 

C^rrs,  the  wife  of  Cysdeus.  who  hung  her- 
self when  she  saw  her  husband  dead .  ApoUon. 
l.-^Orj^oiu. 

CLOAcfNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloacee.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  Ve- 
nus, whose  statue  was  found  in  the  Cloaca, 
whence  the  name.  The  Cloacse  were  large 
receptacles  for  the  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole 
city,  begun  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  and  finished 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  They  were  built  all 
under  the  city;  so  that,  according  to  an  ezpres- 
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aum  of  Pliay,  Booe  leened  to  be  suspended 
between  henven  and  eerth.  Tke  building  wu 
•o  strong,  and  the  stones  so  large,  ihat  thongh 
tbey  were  continnally  washed  by  impetnoos  tor- 
rents, they  remained  vnhnn  daring  above  700 
years.  There  were  jmblic  officers  chosen  to 
take  care  of  the  Cloacs,  called  Cwal^€s  Cloa- 
€afwm  wrMf .    Ijiv.  3,  c.  4d.— Pit*.  5,  c.  89. 

Clotbo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parca, 
daughter  of  Jnpiier  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  He«iod,  of  liight,  was  supposed  to  preside 
o^r  the  moment  that  we  are  oom.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
lifts,  whence  her  name,  (cX«6iu»,  to  tpin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seyen 
stars,  and  covered  with  a  Tariegated  robe.  Vid. 
ParcA  Hmod.  nUsf .  v.  ^IB.'-ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. 

Cloacina,  a  name  of  Veniis,  whose  statue 
was  erected  in  that  placewhere  peace  was  made 
between  the  Romans  and  Saoines,  after  the 
rape  of  the  yirgins.    Vid.  CUacima. 

Ci^aRTs,  the  surname  of  Janus  when  his 
temple  was  shut    Omd.  PoA.  1,  ▼.  130. 

CbTiifiNt,  L  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  who  married  Japetus,  by  whom  she  had 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  Menoetius,and  Epimetbeus. 

AstMi.  Tfmg. II.  The  mother  of  Pb«Um 

by  Apolla    Omd.  Met.  1,  t.  TSG. ^III.  The 

mother  of  Homer.    Id,  10,  c  91 IV.  A 

lemalesenrant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
OvuL  Ueraid  1%  ▼.  967.~£bimr.  U.  3,  ▼.  144. 

CLTMSNBiDn,  a  patsonymic  given  to  Pbse- 
ton*s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clyroene. 

Clttemnktra,  a  daughter  of  Tyndaroa, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Clttu,  or  GLma,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  TethTK,  beloved  by  Apolla  She  was  de- 
serted fay  liter  lover,  and  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun- 
flower, which  still  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid, 

Met.  4,  fab.  3,  &c. II.  A  daughter  of  Am- 

phidamus,  mother  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus. 

IIL  A  eoncubine  of  Amvntor,  son  of  Pbrastor, 
whose  calumny  caused  Amyntor  to  put  out  the 

eyes  of  his  faLselv-accosed  son  Phoenix. IV. 

A  daughter  of  Pandarus. 

COCALUS,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  DmdaliM  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Cocalns  destroyed  him.  Omd.  Met.  8,  v. 
961— Diod.  4. 

C€BLt7B,  or  URiivus,  su  ancieut  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fkther  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, Ac.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  ne 
afterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  some,  amounted  to  forty-five. 
They  were  called  Titans,  and  were  so  closely 
confined  hy  their  fhther,  that  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  were  su]iported  by  their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  sc^he,  and  deprived 
his  fathe)*  of  the  oreans  of  generation,  as  he 
was  losing  to  unite  nimself  to  Terra.  From 
the  blood  which  israed  from  the  wound  sprang 
the  giants,  AiriA,  and  nymphs.  The  mutilated 
parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  fVom  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  arose 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty.    Hiisi^.  Ac. 

CoMBTHo,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  de- 
prived bar  lather  of  agolden hair  in  bis  head, 


vponwhkh  depended  his  Ihleu  Siempatia 
death  by  Amphitryon  lor  her  perfidy.  Apol^/A. 

CoMUB,  the  gpd  of  reveky,  feafmg,  and  Doe> 
tunial  enieitatnmeBts.  During  his  festival 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  dber's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  yoimg  aBd  drnnkea 
man,  with  a  garland  of  ftywers  od  his  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  seemed  fialling. 
He  is  more  generally  seen  sleeping  iqus  hli 
legs,  and  turning  himself  when  tne  neat  of  the 
fiJling  torch  seordAd  his  aide.  PMU.  %  lum 
-^PlmL  QituBtL  Rom. 

CoNooRoiA,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  conoori 
at  Rome,  to  whom  CamJUusftiat  raised  a  tem- 
ple in  the  capitol,  where  the  magistrates  oAa 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  faosiiiess. 
She  had,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  ataine^ 
and  was  addressed  to  promote  tha  peace  and 
union  of  families  and  citizens.  PhU.  im  GsaiiiL 
—Pfm.  33,  c.  1.— Cic  9r»  Dtma. — OvtdL  F\uL 
1,  v.  639, 1.6,  v.  637. 

CoNiSALTDs,  a  god  worshipped  at  Athens, 
with  thesame  oeremonjet  as  Priapiis  at  Lanp- 
sacns.    St/roh.  3. 

ComriDAS.     Vid  Ounmidai. 

CoNSENTcs,  the  name  which  the  Ptrmanfl 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  ^&  the  Dii  maj^ 
rym  gmHmtm.  The  word  aignines  as  much  as 
comentieiUeSj  that  fis,  who  consented  to  the  de- 
liberations of  Jupiter's  coonciL  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Eiuuqs  hss 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

JunOj  Vesta,  Minerva^Ceres,  Diana,  VeiwaSyMnn, 
JMercuriiLSj  Javi,  Nepdumu,  VuLcamis,  A^Ub. 
Voirro,  deiLJL 

Comas,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
counci  Is.  His  temple  was  covered  in  the  Mexi- 
mus  Circus,  to  show  that  coimeils  ought  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptonus  Equestris.  Romulus  ia- 
stituted  festivals  to  his  honour,  called  C«aja- 
alia,  during  the  celebratimi  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans carried  away  the  Sabine  women.  1^ 
Ommakt  UUti,  Pan  IL  Phd,  m  RaaL.-^Am^ 
$oi^.e9,andeleg.dB  far,  R.13.^IHait99. Bali. 
^lAv.  1,  c.  9. 

Coon,  the  eldest  son  of  Anlenor,  kiDed  by 
Agamenmon.    Homer.  JL 

Cora,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  ^ 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  »  bora  filed 
with  grapes,  fhiit,  dtc. 

CopREDs,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  fled  to  Mycens 
at  the  death  of  Iphitus.    ApMod.  S,  c  5. 

Coax,  a  daognter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Caroia,  were  insti- 
tuted to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

CoRfesDs.  a  priest  of  Bacehiv,  at  Oalydca  is 
Boeotia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Callirhoe,  who  treated  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited 
the  country  with  a  pestilence.  The  Calrdo- 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresus, 
who  was  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  hss  reseniment 
and  stabbed  himself  Callirhoe,  copsckwsofher 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresus,  killed  hersrii 
on  the  brink  (rf*  a  fountain,  which  allerwardi 
bore  her  name.    Pkws.  7,  e.  SI. 

CoaiA.  a  samame  of  Minerva  ttnoag  ihc 
Arcadians.    CU,  da  Nat,  JD.3;  e.  SB. 
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OoR<Bm|  «  hero  of  Aigolii^  who  killed  a 
ierpent  called  P(B|»,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge 
flLrgos,  and  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  furies.  His  country  was  aMicted 
vith  the  plague,  and  he  consulted  the  oracle  of 
[>elphi,  which  commanded  him  to  build  a  tern- 
>ie,  where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him, 
;hould  fall  from  his  hands.  Paus,  1,  y.  43. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

CoBdNu,  L  a  daughter  of  Phleeyas,  loved  by 
llpollo.  She  became  pregnant  by  her  lorer, 
vho  killed  her  on  account  of  her  criminal  par- 
iality  to  Ischys  the  Thessalian.  The  child 
vas  preserved  and  cidled  .£scuiapius ;  and  the 
nother,  after  death,  received  divine  honours, 
md  had  a  statue  at  Sicyon,  in  her  son's  temple, 
vhich  was  never  exposed  to  public  view.  Pam. 
t,  c.  26. — -IL  The'  daughter  of  Coronsus, 
ring  of  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
ra,  when  flying  before  Neptune.     Ovid.  Met. 

t,  V.  543. III.  One  of  the  daughters  of  AUas 

md  Pieione. 

CoRdNUs,  I.  a  SOB  of  ApoUo.  Pa«5.  2,  c.  5. 
— II.  A  son  of  PhoroneuB,  king  of  the  LApi- 
hcE.    Diod.  4. 

OoRTBANTsa,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
.Iso  Galli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivals 
hey  beat  their  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
Lrious.  They  first  inhabited  on  mount  Ida, 
nd  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
•roaght  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
eceived  their  name  from  Corobas.  son  of  Jasus 
nd  Cybele,  who  irst  introduced  the  riles  of 
lis  mother  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
r  Cdossus,  in  Crete,  called  CorybanluMj  in 
ommemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
ducated  Jupiter.  Vid.  OwreUs.  Paus.  8,  c. 
l.—Diod.  b.—ffortU,  1,  od.  le.—Virg.  jEh.9, 
'.  617, 1.  10,  V.  260. 

Cort CIDC8,  the  nymphs  who  inhabited  the 
3ot  of  Parnassus.  The  name  in  often  applied 
>  the  muses.    Otfid.  MU.  1,  v.  320. 

CoRYMiHFBR,  a  sumamc  of  Bacchus,  from 
lis  wearing  a  crown  oicorynAi^  certain  berries 
[lat  grow  on  the  ivy.    Ovid.  1.  Fast.  v.  393. 

CoRTTOs,  a  king  of  Etruria,  father  to  Jasias, 
rhom  Dardanns  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  to 
btain  the  kingdom. 

OoTTOs,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 
7ho  had  100  hands  and  50  heads.  Hesiod. 
r%eoz.  V.  147. 

CoTTLJEUs,  a  surname  of  .£scula(nus,  wor- 
hipped  on  the  borders  of  the  En  rotas.  His 
3mp1e  was  raised  by  Hercules.    Paus.  3,  c.  19. 

CoTYTTO,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
Those  festivals,  called  CohfUia,  was  celebrated 
y  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  Ac., 
nring  the  night.  Her  priests  were  called  Bap- 
B.  A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed 
1  Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ied  about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit, 
rhich  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off 
t  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
^as  seen  or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals,  and 
:  cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
lection  upon  them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is 
opposed  to  be  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
T&rat.  epod.  17,  v.  58.— Ji».  ^  v.  91. 

Creon,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisy- 
hus.  He  promiaed  his  daughter  Glaoce  to 
ason,  who  repudiated  Media.  To  revenge 
le  suceest  of  her  rival,  Medea  NDt  her  for  a 


present  a  gowB  covered  with  poisoiL  Qlaoco 
put  it  on.  and  was  seized-  with  sudden  paiaa. 
Her '  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  m  the 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  fire,  and  Creon  and  his  family 
shared  Glance's  fate.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c  7. 
—Eurip.  in  Akd.-^gi%.  fab.  95.— I>t<M^4. 

II.  A  son  of  Mencetius.  brother  to  Jocasta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  CEdipus.  At  the  death 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  a»- 
cended  the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  Vid,  BU- 
odet.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  bv  Theseus, 
who  had  made  war  aaiinst  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives.  Vid.  Eteocles^  Pohpdces^  Adrattus, 
CEdipus.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  56,  Ac.-^Paus.  1,  c.  39, 
1.  9,  c.  5,  Ac— sua.  in  ThA.—Sopkod.  in 
AfUig.-^Diod.  I  and  4. 

GrbontijIdeb,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  be<»use 
he  had  slain  Lycus. 

CRaTHErs,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  kinff  of  lol- 
chos,who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  .£acQS. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte,  or  Astidamia. 
Pindar.  Nem.  4. 

Crethbus,  a  son  of  .£olus,  father  of  JEon,  by 
Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.    Apol.  1,  c.  7,  &c: 

Crbusa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
ks  she  was  going  tQ  marry  Jason,  who  had  di- 
vorced Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment 
which  immediately  set  her  oody  on  fire^  and 
she  expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments. 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Me- 
dea, who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glance.  Vid. 
Part  II.     Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

Cri  Misses^  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  suffer  her 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster  which  Nep- 
tune sent  to  punish  the  infidelity  of  Laomedon. 
Vid.  Laomedon.  The  daughter  came  safe  to 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crimusus,  some  time  af- 
ter, went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
disconsolate  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
him  into  a  river  in  Sicily,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  himself  into  what- 
ever shape  he  pleased.     Vid.  Part  i. 

Crocus,  a  beaotiftil  youth,  enamoured  of  the 
nyroph  Smilax.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatienee 
of  his  love,  and  Smilax  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  yew-tree.    Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  283. 

CrotOpos,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Agenor, 
and  father  toPsamathe,  the  mother  of  Linus  by 
Apollo.    Ovid,  in  Uf.  480. 

CaoTas,  a  son  of  Eumene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jupiter  placed  him 
among  the  constellations,  under  the  naiae  of 
Sagittarius.    Pans.  9,  c.  29. 

CupfDO,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, god  of  love,  and  love  itself.  There  are 
different  trad  itions  concemisg  his  parents.  Ci- 
cero mentions  three  Cupids;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Diana ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Plato  mentions  two ;  Hesiod,  the  most  ancient 
theogonist,  speaks  only  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
was  produced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  and 
the  Earth.  There  are,  according  to  the  mora 
received  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  is 
a  lively  ingoikNtt  yontfi,  aon  of  JopiMr  tftd 
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Ycaos ;  whibt  the  olher.  sod  of  Nox  and  Ere- 
biu;  is  distinguished  by  aebaucheiy  and  riotous 
disposition.  Cnpid  is  represented  as  a  winged 
infant,  naked^armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  full 
of  arrows.  On  gems,  and  all  other  pieces  of 
antiquity,  he  is  represented  as  arousing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion. '  Sometimes  be 
spears  driving  a  hoop,  (browing  a  quoit,  play- 
ing with  a  nymph,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  try- 
ing to  bum  with  a  torch ;  sometimes,  like  a  con- 
queror, he  marched  triumphantly  with  a  hel- 
met on  lus  head,  a  spear  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  His  power  was  generally 
known  by  his  riding  on  tne  back  of  a  lion,  or 
on  a  dol|min.  Or  breaking  to  pieces  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
worshipped  with  the  same  solemnity  as  his  mo- 
ther Venus;  and  as  his  influence  was  extended 
over  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and 
even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  was 
nniversally  acknowled^,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  union  of  Cnpid 
with  Chaos  ^ve  birth  to  men ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  mhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  offspring  of  love  before  the 
foimdation  of  the  world.  Ctc.  de  Not,  D.  3.^ 
OHd,  MBt.  1,  fab.  lO.^Bsnod,  T%eog,  v.  131, 
hc—Oppian,  HaXi.  4.  C^Tmsr.  %,-^Bid%.  IdfU. 
3. — Mifsekus,^Ewrip.  in  mppoL — T%tocrit, 
UfU.  3, 11,  &e. 

Curates,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabin,  Coiybantes,  &c.  Vid.  Cabiri,  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  tbe  Curetes  and  Corybanles, 
whether  gods,  genii,  demigods,  or  the  servants 
of  the  gcds,  were  the  attendants  of  Rhea  or 
Cybele ;  as  the  Fauns,  Bacchantes,  and  other 
rural  deities,  formed  the  escort  of  Bacchus. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  besides  t1ie 
Curetes  above  described,  there  were  others  in 
Phrygia,  who  were  only  servants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imitated  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corybantes, 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  was 
that  of  having  rescued  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saturn,  by  drowning  his  cries  with  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  beating  their  shields  with  thei  r  swords. 
Hence  originated  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  goddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measared  steps,  and  swaying  the  head  to 
and  fro.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  crests  upon  their  helmets.  Lu- 
cretius, in  describing  the  dance,  distinguishes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Curetes.  Their 
number  is  variously  reported.  Those  who  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  them  two  in 
number ;  others  three,  five,  eleven ;  and  some 
extend  their  number  to  fifty-two.  tytber^s  Ca-. 
HH.  iHtUtn. 

Ctane,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoured 
to  assist  Proserpme  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Pluto.  The  god  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  Pisme,  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse.    Ovid.  Mst.  5,  V.  113' 

CvBEBB,  a  name  of  Cybele, 

CvBtLB,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Coetlusand 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops,  Ve?ta,  Bona 
Jiater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
«c.  AccortUngtoDiodorusshewasthedaugh- 
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ter  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menoa,  by  his  wife 
J>indymene;  and  he  adds,  that  as  soon  as  she 
was  bom  she  was  exposed  on  a  mountain.  She 
was  preserved  and  suckled  by  some  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  received  the  name  of 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  her  life  had 
been  preserved.  The  attachment  of  Cybele  to 
Atys  IS  often  dwelt  upon  bj  the  poets  of  anti- 
quity. In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  observe 
with  the  greatest  solenmity.  Her  priests,  called 
Corybantes,  Galli,  &c.,  were  obliged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  her  service  after  tbc  manner  d 
Atp.  In  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  th^ 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  tbe 
air  with  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed 
with  the  confrised  noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  buck- 
lers, and  spears.  This  was  in  oommemoration 
of  the  sorrow  of  Cybele  for  the  loss  of  her 
favourite  Atys.  Those  who  consider  Atjs  ss 
typical  of  the  sim,  see.  in  the  rites  of  Cybele 
and  her  attachment  to  Atys,  a  representatign  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  Sizs 
and  Earth.  Faber  refers  the  feble  of  Cybele 
and  At^to  the  Helio-Arkite  worship  j  so  that, 
accordmg  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  is  a  new 
perscMiification  of  the  lunar  Ark:  hence  the 
m^eries  of  Rhea  were  immediately  eonnected 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  Noah ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  alternate  lamentations  and  rejoicing  at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  accoimt  of  the  supposed 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
hj  the  PhxTgians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  robust  woman,  faradvancea  in  hei 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  eartb. 
She  held  Keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  bead  wis 
crowned  with  rising  turrets^  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  sometimes  appears 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  hons; 
Atys  follows  by  her  side,  cariying  a  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  supporting  himself  upon  a  fir-tree, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Sometiines 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower. 
From  Phrygia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passed 
into  Greece,  and  was  solenmh^  establi^ied  at 
Eleusis,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  Tbe  Romans,  by  order  of  tbe 
Sibylline  books,  brought  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pessinus  into  Italy ;  and  when  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  on  a  shallow  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  Clau- 
dia were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mysteries  of 
Cybele  were  first  known  about  1580  years  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  superstitious  in 
washing  every  year,  on  the  6ui  of  the  ralends 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  Almon.  Vid.  Aihn^  Eieusis, 
Rkea^  Corybantes  J  OaUi^SiC.  Angusiin.  de  CivU. 
D,  Ac^Ladant^—Lueian,  in  Ded.  Sitr, — Di^. 
3.— Ffr/f.  JBn,  9,  v.  617, 1. 10,  v.  SS&.—Lkcw^. 
1,  V.  666,— Ot?i<i.  Trist.  4,  v.  210  and  361.— 
Ptut.  de  Loquac-^Cic.  ad  AUic. — CaL  RSk^d. 
8,  c.  17,  &c. 

Ctcheeus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a  god  in  Sala- 
mis and  Attica.  Paus,  1,  c  36,— PfcO.  m  TVs. 
^ApoOod.  3,  c  VL 

CtclOpes,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gigantic 
stature,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  OebIbs  and 
Terra.    They  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
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le  forehead ;  whence  their  name  (KwXct^  cir- 
ttlesy  v\ff  (fcmius,)  They  were  ihree  in  namber, 
ccording  to  Hesiod,  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and 
•teropes.  Their  nomber  was  greater  according 
)  other  mjTtbologists,  and,  in  the  age  of  Ulysses, 
'olyphemoa  wait  their  king.  Vid.  Patyphemus. 
?hey  inhabited  the  western  part  of  the  island 
f  Sicily ;  and  because  they  were  uncivilized 
1  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of  (hem  as 
len-eaters.  The  tradition  of  their  having  only 
ne  eye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear- 
ig  small  bucklers  of  steel,  which  covered  the^r 
ices,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
rhick  corresponded  ex^^ily  to  the  eye.  From 
leir  vicinitv  to  Mount  iEltna,  they  have  been 
iipposed  to  oe  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
ave  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
^he  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
rere  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
f  the  Cvclops,  to  render  them  more  respecta- 
le ;  and  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
rhat  iheyhad  fabricated,  and  thai  the  shield  of 
Mato,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
reduce  of  their  labour.  The  Gvclops  were 
eckoned  among  the  gods,  and  we  mid  a  temple 
edicated  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
acrifices  were  solemnly  offered.  Apollo  de- 
troyed  them  all,  because  they  had  made  the 
liunderboUs  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  son 
£:$culapius  had  been  killed.  From  the  differ- 
nt  accounts  given  of  the  Cydops  by  the  an- 
ients,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
tie  same  people,  to  whom  various  flmctions 
ave  been  attriDuted,whicb  cannot  be  reconciled 
iQc  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
iclion  or  mytholonr.  ApoUpd,  1,  c  1  and  2. — 
Jomer.  Od,  1  and  d.^Hesiod,  Tkeog,  v.  140.— 
TTuoctU.  U,  1,  Ac— atroft.  8.— Firg.  G.  4,  v. 
70.  jEh.  6,  V.  639, 1.  8,  v.  418,  &c.  1.  11,  v. 
63.— OdU  am.  13,  V.  780,  L 14,  v.  349. 

Ctcnus,  L  a  son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
ly  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
oked  Man  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
everely  to  punish  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Hjf- 
'in.  (ab.  31  and  QSL^Omod.  in  8oiU.  Berc, 

11.  A  son  of  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every 

lart  of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him ; 
lut  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no  ef- 
ect,  he  threw  nim  on  the  ground  and  smothered 
dm.  He  stripped  him  of  his  armour,  and  saw 
lim  suddenly  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

lame.     Ovid.  Met.  \%  fab.  3. III.  A  son  of 

$theDelns,  king  of  iJgnria.  He  was  deeply 
ifDicted  at  the  death  of  his  iVlend  and  relation 
'haeton,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  lamentations 
le  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Ovid,  Met. 
!,  V.  367.— Hr^.  .Bn.  10,  v.  189.— P<w«.  1,  c.  30. 

Ctllarus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
aurs,  passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
lerished  both  at  the  same  time.  Ooid.  13,  Ma. 
^408. 

CvLL^NB,  the  mother  of  Lycaon,  by  Pelasgus. 
ipoUod.  3,  c.  9.     Vid,  Part  I. 

CTLLftNfilus,  a  surname  of  Mercury,  from 
lis  being  bom  on  the  mountain  Cyllene. 

CrMdTHOB,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented 
ly  Virg.  JEi%.  1,  v.  148,  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
vith  Triton,  after  the  storm  with  which  iBolus, 
Lt  the  rcqneet  of  Juno,  had  afflicted  the  fleet 

CTiroeuRA,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
lursed  Jupiter  who  changed  her  Into  a  star 


which  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Ursa  Minor.    Ovid,  PoA,  3,  v.  107^. 

Ctntbia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from'mount 
Cjrnthus,  where  she  was  bom. 

Ctnthiits,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  from  mount 
Cynthus. 

Ctparissds,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea, 
beloved  by  ApOUo.  He  lolled  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
pined  away  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cypress  tree.  Virg,  .J9i».  3,  ▼.  1580.— Ovi^ 
Met  10,  V.  121. 

CTa&NB,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneos, 
of  whom  Apollo  beoim^  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
CVmiaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristaeus. 
She  is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virg,  Q.  4,  V.  331.— Jirtfewi.  13,  c.  l.^Pindar. 
PySi9,    FW..PartI. 

Cttherjba,  a  surname  of  Venus. 

Ctzicub,  a  son  of  (Eneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Gyzicus.  Vid,  ArgonaiUa.  ApoUod,  1. 
c.  9.—Flaec,-'ApoUon,'^Orp^eta,    Vid,  Part  I. 

!>• 

Dacttu.  a  name  ^ven  to  the  prieata  of  Cy- 
bele,  whicn  some  derives  ttsm,  ^«rr«X«c,/iig<r, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.    Pom.  1,  c.  8. 

Dadauon,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brother  to  Ceyr 
and  father  of  Philonis. .  He  was  so  afflicted  at  ^ , 
the  death  of  Philonis.  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  chamged  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.    Ovid.  Met.  11,  t.  395.  / 

Djbdalub,  an  Athenian,  aon  of  Euoalamus, 
descended  from  Erechthens,  king  or  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  age, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  inventum 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  mechanical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  He  made  statues  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  |>romised 
to  be  as  great  as  himself,  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions;  and  therefore,  from  enir.  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  nim.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  bis 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos,  king  of  the  countir,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Daedalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
|pr  Minos,  and  assisted  Pasiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  unnatural  pension  for  a  bull.  For 
this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labrrinth  which  be  had  constructed.  Here 
he  made  himself  wings  with  feathers  and  wax, ' 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  bod}[,  and  to 
that  of  bis  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  his 
confinement  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the 
wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whoee  flight  was 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  nart  of  the  ocean 
which  from  him  has  been  callea  the  Icarian  Sea. 
The  father,  bv  a  proper  management  of  his 
wings,  alighted  at  Cumae,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Co- 
calus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  connlnr.  ^ 
He  left  many  mfliuiments  of  his  iBgemdty  m 
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8ieilT,  whkli  still  existed  m  the  age  of  Diodorns 
Sicalos.  He  was  despatched  by  Cocalns,  who 
was  afraid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de- 
clared war  affaiast  him  because  he  had  given 
an  asylam  toDsdalna.  The  fli^t  of  Dcdalas 
from  Creiet  with  wiogst,  is  explained  by  obseiw- 
inf  thai  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Paus.  1,  7  Uidi.^DM.  4.— Ovi^i.  Akt.  B,  fab. 
3.  BtroUA.  De  Art,  Am.  2.  Trist.  3,  tli.-^ 
Bfgin,  fab.  40.—  Virg.  JE,%,  6,  ▼.  Vi.—Afoaod. 
3,  c.  1,  Bui.'-ikrodtt.  %  c.  170. 

DAMAJomATos,  a  king  of  Plnta,  who  buried 
Lains.    ilfelM.  3,  c.  6. 

Damu,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Damack,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
which  Charon  required  to  convey  the  dead  over 
the  Styx.    Snidat. 

Danab,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisiu-s,  kin^  of 
Argoe,  by  Earydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
brazen  tower  by  her  father,  who  had  been  told 
by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  son  would  put 
him  to  death.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
from  becoming  a  mother  proved  fruitless :  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  iniroduced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  himself  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  bad 
a  son,  with  whom  she  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which 
carried  her  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  where  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen, 
and  carried  to  Pdlydectes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  the  child, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  motheV. 
Polydectea  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  as  he  was 
aiVaid  of  her  son,  he  sent  him  to  conquer  the 
Gordons,  pretending  that  be  wished  Medusa's 
head  to  adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with  Hippodaroia.  the  daughter  of 
CBuomaus.  When  Perseus  had  victoriously 
finished  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argos  with 
Danae,  to  the  noose  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  ProB- 
tns,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower;  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  maintained 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  bribed  by  tbe 
cold  of  her  seducer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argoe,  and  that  she  founded  a  cii  v  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Mti.  4,  V.  611.  Art.  Am,  .t^  v.  415.  Am4>r. 
fl,  el.  19,  V.  27.— fl<7ra<.  3,  od.  16.— fliwiwr.  Jl.  14, 
V.  ZV^.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  8  and  4.— Sto<.  Thdf.  1,  v. 

^256.— Ftr^.  JB».  7,  v.  410. 11.  A  daughter 

•of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

Danaides,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  Argos.  When  their  uncle  .figyptus  came 
from  Egypt  with  his  fiftjr  sons,  they  were  pro- 
mised  in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  but  before 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  Danaus,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
be  killed  bv  the  hands  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  solemnly  promise  that  they 
would  destroy  their  husbands.  They  were 
provided  with'  daggers  by  their  father,  and  all, 
except  Hypermnestra,  stained  their  bands  with 
the  blood  Of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptials;  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre* 
seated  him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
■one  «f  JEgyptus.  Hypermnestra  was  sum- 
moned to  a{ipear  before  her  father,  and  answer 
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IbrberdiKbedienceiii  snffefiig  ber  iMrimd, 
Lvnceus,  to  escape;  but  the  nnaniraoiB  Toke 
of  the  people  declared  her  innoeent,  and  a 
consequence  of  her  honourable  aranittaJ,  she 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Fersnasion. 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  byorderof  Japfter:  bs 
according  to  the  mom  received  opiiiion,  ther 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishment  in  hell, 
and  were  compelled  to  fill  with  water  m  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  soon 
^  TOured  into  it,  and  therefore  their  laboor  wu 
innnite  and  their  punishment  eleraal.  The 
heads  of  the  sons  or  JBgyptua  were  boried  at 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  weiv  left  ai  Lena, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Afti- 
lod.  2,  c.  1.— J5feral.3,od.  U.^Sh-ab.  S. — Poms. 
9,  c.  16.*-Ji^gm.  fab.  168,  Ac. 

DANAtTs,  a  son  <^  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  brother  JEgyptus  on  the  throoe  of  Egypt 
Some  time  after,  a  difl&rence  arose  between  the 
brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  bis  fitly 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlemenL  He  vLssed 
Rh<xles,  where  he  consecrated  a  .statue  to  M^ 
nerva,  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pekpon- 
nesus,  where  he  was  hospitably  receiveo  by 
Gelanor,  kipg  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  lately 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years:  of  hu 
reigju  were  marked  with  dissensions  with  bis 
subjects.  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  tbe  Hachda 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Danaus  the  Beitda 
began  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  authors  sst 
that  Gelanor  voltmUtruy  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argolis  to 
punish  the  impie^  of  Inacbus.  The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifly  sons  of  JEgypios 
to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  iheir  uncle,  who,  either  apprehensive 
of  their  number,  or  terrified  W  an  urade  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  or  his  sons-in-law, 
caused  his  daughters,  to  whom  ther  were  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  n%hi 
of  their  noptius.  His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, but  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  the  lift 
of  Lynceus.  Vid.  Danmdes.  Danatos  at  lint 
persecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  but 
ne  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  be 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  50  vears.  He  died 
about  1425  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  ^lendid 
monument  in  the  town  of  Argos,  which  stiU 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  According  to 
iBschylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  I^ 
naus  came  to  Greece  was  called  Armais^  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It 
is  said  that  the  use  of  pomps  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  A;wIZm2.  S,  c  1.— Pmjl 
2,  c,  19.— ^irifi.  fab.  168,  Ac-^BerpdoL  %  e. 
91,  Ac.  7,  c  94. 

Daphnb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cupid,  with  whom  Apcdio,  proud 
of  his  late  oonqueit  overthe  aarptnt  FfifaoB, 
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Ad  diflpoted  the  power  of  his  darts.  Daphne 
leard  with  horror  the  addresses  of  the  god,  and 
ndeavonred  to  remove  herself  from  his  impor- 
anilies  bv  Hight  ApoUo  pursued  her;  and 
>aphne,  teariul  of  bemg  caaghc;  entreated  the 
distance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
aurel.  ApoUo  crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves 
)f  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree 
hould  be  sacred  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that 
:)apbne  was  admired  by  Leucippus.  son  of 
Enomaus,  kin?  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  ner  com- 
lany,  disguised  his  sex^  and  attended  her  in 
he  woods  in  the  haMtof  ahontrfsss.  Leucippus 
[ained  Daphne's  esteem  and  love ;  but  Apollo, 
irho  was  his  powerful  Hvai,  discovered  his  sex, 
ind  Leacippus  was  killed  by  the  Companion?  of 
>iana.    Ovid.  MeL  1,  v.  493,  Ac—Parihen. 

^rotU.  c.  15.— PaK4.  8,  c.  20. II.  A  daugh- 

er  of  Tiresias,  priestess  in  the  tetnple  of  DeV- 
)hi,  supposed  l^some  to  be  the  same  as  Manto. 
^he  was  consecrated  lb  the  service  of  Apollo 
)y  the  Epigani,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 
goddess  Tellns.  She  was  called  Sibyl,  on  ac- 
;ount  of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expres- 
iions  when  she  delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles 
vere  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  according 
o  some  accounts,  has  introdaoed  much  of  her 
)oeiry  in  his  compositions.  Diod,  4. — Paus. 
10,  c.  5. 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mer- 
:ury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  educated  by 
he  nymphs.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing  and  plav 
ipon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
he  love  of  poetry.  It  is  supposed  he  was  the 
irst  who  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  in  which  his 
;uccessor  Theocritus  so  happil'y  excelled.  He 
vas  extremely  fond  of  hunting;  and  at  his 
leath,  five  of  his  dogs,  from  their  attachment 
o  him,  refused  all  aliments  and  pined  away, 
■i'rom  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
>f  Daphnis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets. 
LDcient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
»f  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in- 
locence  which  accompanies  the  tending  of 
locks,    ^lian,  V.  B.  10,  c.  18.— Z)w<i.  4. 

Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  andElectra,  who 
cilled  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
>f  Etruria  after  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
;:;orytns,  and  fled  to  Samolhrace,  and  thence  to 
\sia  Minor,  where  he  married  Batia,the  daugh- 
er  of  Teucer,  king  of  Teucria.  After  the 
leath  of  his  father-in-law  he  ascended  the 
hrone,  and  reigned  69  years.  He  built  the  city 
>f  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
he  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Srichtbonins.  According  to  some,  Corybas,  his 
lephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where 
le  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Dardsr 
lus  taught  hn  subjects  to  worship  Minerva ; 
ind  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  the  goddess^ 
>ne  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  or 
Palladium.  Virg.  jBn.  3,  v.  IBI.-^Paus.  7,  c. 
L— Hy^».  fab.  155  and  9nb.^ApoUod.  3.— 
Homer.  U.  90.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Daulis,  a  njrmph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Oaolis  in  Phocis,  anciently  called  Anaeris,  re- 
ceived its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
md  Procne  made  Tereus  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
K>n  ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  into  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  is  often  called*  Datdias 
ivis.  Ovid.  ep.  15,  v.  \5i.-^Strab.  9.— P<m5. 10, 
L  4.— Ptot.  3, 0. 15.— I^iv.  39,  c  18.— P2»ik  4,  c.  3. 


Daonus^  a  aon  of  Pilnmnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  ilrom  lUyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  which  from 
him  was  called  Daunia,  and  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  $, 
c.  1.— iMfeto,  9,  c.  A.Strab.  5. 

Decelus,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  was  concealed  at  Aphidnae. 
Hsrcdol.  9,  c.  73. 

DuANiaA.  a  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
iEtolia.  Her  beauty  procured  her  many  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  him  oaly  who  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prize,  and  married  Dejanira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whem 
is  Hyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  husband,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  and  the  centaur 
Nessus,  offered  Hercules  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  bui 
no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the  bank,  than  he 
attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,aimed,  from  the  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  upon  his  murderer;  and 
he  gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  which  was^covered 
with  blood,  poisoned  and  infected  bjr  the  arrow, 
observing,  tnat  it  had  the  power  of'^  reclaiming 
a  husbancf  from  unlawftd  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present ;  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  to  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaUr's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  his  death.  Vid, 
Htrcules.  Dejanira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  ignorantlv 
occasioned,  that  she  destroyed  herself.  Ovid. 
Met.  8  and  9.— Z)t«i.  4.— 5fenec.  in  Bercul.-^ 
Bugin.  fab.  34. 

Deidaboa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  ^n  called  Pjrrhus,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrra.    Properi.  9,  el.  d.^ApoOod.  3. 

c.  13. II.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 

Argos,  called  also  Hippodamie. 

Dkima chub,  a  son  of  Ncleus  and  Chloris,  was 
killed,  with  all  his  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by 
Hercules.    ApoUod:  1,  c  9. 

DfeiSNEOS,  a  king  of  Phocis,  who  married 
Diomede,  daughter  of  Xnthus,  bjr  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  gave  his  daughter  Dia  in  marriage  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
father-in-law.  Deioneus  accordingly  visited  the 
house  of  Ixion,  and  was  thrown  into  a  lar^ 
hole,  filled  with  burning  coals,  by,  his  son-in- 
law.  E^sin.  fab.  48  and  ^h—ApoUod,  1,  c. 
7and9,'lT9,  C.4. 

DfifdptiA,  a  nymph,  the  fhirest  of  all  the  four- 
teen nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
goddess  promised  her  in  marriage  to  JEolus, 
the  god  of  the  windSj  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  £neas,  which  was  sailing  for  Italy 
Virg.  Mn.  l,v.  75. 

DeIph5bb,  aSibyl  of  Cum8e,daughter  of  Glan- 
cus.  It  ;s  supposed  that  she  led  ^neas  to  the  in- 
fernal resrions.  Vid.SibvlUz.  Virg.  Mn.S,v.96. 

Deiph5hj8,  a  son  of  Hippolytus,  who  purified 
Hercules  after  the  murder  of  Iphitm.  ApoUod^ 
9,  c.  6.    Vid.  Part  11. 
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B^mwm^my  ft  brolbtr  of  Tripcoleiinis,  aop  of 
Celeus  ud  Metaairm.  When  Ceres  iravelled 
over  (be  world,  she  stopped  at  his  father's  court, 
and  undertook  to  nurse  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hoepitalitj  of  Celeus.  the  eoddess 
began  to  make  his  ton  immortal,  ana  every 
erening  she  placed  him  upon  burning  coals  to 
parUy  him  Dt>m  whatever  mortal  particles  he 
still  pofisessed.  .The  uncommon  growth  of 
Deiphon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
see  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  so  vigorous. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  on  burning 
coals,  and  the  shrieks  that  she  uttered  disturbed 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  goddess,  and 
Deiphon  perishea  in  the  flames.  ApoUod,  1,  c.  5. 

Dftipf  ue,  a  daughter  of  Adraatus,  who  mar- 
ried Tydens,  by  whom  she  had  Diomedes. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  a 

Dsui,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  she  was 
born  in  Delos.     Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

DauDS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  he  was 
bom  in  Dcdos. 

Dblpbicus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  the 
worship  paid  to  his  divinity  at  Delphi 

Delfhus,  bson  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  bis  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  differently  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  CeUeno,  by  olhere,  Melsene, 
daughter  of  Oephis,  and  by  others  Th^as, 
daughter  6f  Castalius,  the  first  who  was  pnest* 
ess  to  Bacchus.    By^rn.  l^l.-^Pam,  10,  c  6. 

DciidoooN.    Vid.  Pan  n. 

DfiMdncB,  the  wife  of  Cietheus.  king  of  lol* 
chos.  Some  call  her  Biadice,  or  Tyro.  Bifgin. 
P.  A.  3,  c.  30. 

DEMdDooBos,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alcl- 
nous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses,  the 
iiecret  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Homer. 
Od.  8,  V.  a.-'PlfU.  d€  Mus. 

Demophilb,  a  name  given  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cums,  who,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  sold  the 
Sibyll  ine  books  to  Tai^uin.  Varro  aipitd  Lact. 
I,c6. 

D&m5pboob(.  son  of  Theseus  and  Phsedra. 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1183,  and  reignea 
33  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
he  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived and  treated  by  Phyllis,  He  retired  to 
Athens,  and  forgot  the  kindness  and  love  of 
Phyllis,  who  hanged  herself  in  deqmir.  Ovid. 
Bcroid.  fL--Paus.  10,  c.  55. 

Dboh,  a  name  given  to  Proserpine  from  her 
mother  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  This 
name  Ceres  received,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  m  her  pursuits,  with  the  word  ^qck,  in^ 
venies ;  a  Sifto,  iwvenio.     Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  114. 

Dbrc^to,  and  Dercstis,  a  goddess  of  Syria, 
called  also  AtergaliSf  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Astarie.  She  was  represented  as  a 
beautif  al  woman  above  the  waist,  and  the  lower 

eirt  terminated  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
iodorus,  Venus,  whom  she  had  offended,  made 
her  passionately  fond  of  a  young  priest,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
incontinence,  that  she  removed  her  lover,expos- 
ed  the  fruit  of  her  amour,  and  threw  herself  mto 
a  lake.  Her  body  was  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  preserved  and  called  Semira- 
mis.  As  she  was  chieflv  worshipped  in  Syria, 
nnd  represented  like  a  fish,  the  Syrians  ancienu- 
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they  can  find  in  the  sacred  writing  the  axche- 
type  of  all  mythology,  consider  this  Deceito  to 
be  a  personification  of  the  lunar  ark,  and  the 
continual  reference  to  aquatic  animate  as  proof 
of  an  analogy^too  strong  for  mere  coinculence. 
Fob.  Cab.—lMcieM,  d£  Dea  Scr.— J>2s».  5,  c 
iZ.'-Ovid.  A».  4,  V.  U.—Di^  2. 

Deogauon,  a  son  of  Prometheus,  who  mar- 
ried Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimethei^  He 
reigned  over  part  of  Thessaly^  and  in  his  age 
the  whole  earth  wasoverwhelmed  with  a  deluge. 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irrilatad  Jupiter, 
who  resolveid  to  destrov  mankind.  Prometbeos 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  sfam.  and  by 
thismeans  he  saved  himaelf  and  his  wiKFynha. 
This  vessel  was  tossed  about  during  nine  s»c- 
cessive  days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  top  of 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remamed 
rill  the  waters  had  subsided.  As  aoon*  as  the 
waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Deucalion,  and  his  wife  went  to  consaslt  the  ora- 
cle of  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  mankind  by  throwing  behind  tnem  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  was  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation about  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  they 
obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deocalka  be- 
came men,  and  those  of  Pyrrha,  women.  Ac- 
ooiding  to  Justin,  Deucalian  was  not  the  only 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  cakuaitr. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  higih 
est  mountains,  or  trusting  themselves  in  small 
vessels  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters.  This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  haroened  in  Thessaly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  ofsome  writers,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the 
nver  Peneus,  whose  regular  course  was  stotoed 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. According  to  Xenophon  there  were  no 
less  than  five  ddoges.  The  first  happened  un- 
der Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.  The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  oontinned  but  one  month.  During 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  ano- 
ther Ogyges,  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  the 
waters.  Thessaly  was  totall]r  covered  by  the 
waters  duritig  the  fourth,  which  happened  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion.  The  last  was  during  the 
Trepan  war,  and  its  efifects  were  .severely  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  prevailed  a 
report  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deucalion's 
deluge  had  disappeared  through  a  snmQ  aper- 
ture, about  acuMt  wide,  near  Jupiter  01yin]nis's 
temple:  and  Pausanias,  who  saw  it,  forthpr 
adds,  that  a  yearly  offering  of  floor  and  honey 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religious  ceremony. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  much  cdebrated 
in  ancient  histoiy  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
1603  years  B.  0.  Deucalian  had  two  sons  by 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  AtUca,  and  also  a 
daughter.  Protogenea,  who  became  mother  of 
£thlius  by  Jupiter.  The  histoiy  of  DencaUoo, 
his  birthplacel  his  adventures,  and  his  name, 
have  formed  the  subfect  of  much  learnt  ar- 
gument. Some  conduct  him  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Thessaly,  whence  they  send  forth 
his  children  to  colonize  the  regions  which  have 
sinde  become  classic;  others,  with  abundant 
evidence,  trace  his  march  into  Europe  froia' 
Asia,  and  infer  the  Cauca^an  origin  of  the  Ea- 
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'opean  Greeks  tnm  the  emigradoii  of  this  no- 
orloas  personage.  Etymolo^  establishes  his 
connection  with  the  mjrstenes  of  the  early 
flirkite  superstitions,  and  analogy  converts  him 
nto  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.  In  such  con- 
usion  it  cannot  be  unsafe  to  consider  Deucalion 
ks  a  mythological  personage,  and  to  suspect  that 
lis  descendants,  Dorus,  JSoIus,  &c.,  are  later 
lames  than  Doris  and  ^olia.  The  flood,  how- 
ver,  which  is  said  in  his  time  to  have  desolated 
Thessaly,  may  tierve,  by  the  aid  of  geological 
nvestigations,  in  fixing  the  period  ot  the  early 
)opulating  of  Greece ;  and  was,  perhat^,  among 
he  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
us  it  were,  eras  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
he  earth.  The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Maite 
inin,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance,  are 
)oth  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
brmer  supposes  that  about  884  years  after  the 
mivereal  oeluge ,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
{uake  in  those  parts,  the  Peneus  became  ob- 
itrueted  at  its  mouth,  and  its  waters,  being 
greatly  increased  by  rains  that  had  fallen  be- 
bre,  the  country  on  its  banks  (according  to 
^istode,  the  regioik  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
ous)  was  inundated.  The  latter  attributes  the 
latural  appearance  of  those  regions  to  the  shift- 
ng  nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
inual  changes  on  the  surface,  m  consequence 
)f  its  tendency  to  sink.  Find,  9,  Olym».—Ovid. 
Mfe^.  1,  fab.  S.'-Beroid.  46,  v.  len.—ApoUod.  1, 
J.  l.^Pmu.  1,  c.  10, 1.  5,  c.  9.—JUV.  1,  ▼.  81.— 
^gin.  fab.  153.— J^uj^.  9,  c.  6,-^Diod,  5.— 
LMcian,  de  Ikd  Sifrid. 

Du,  a  daughter  of  Deion,  mother  of  Pirithous 
>y  Ixion.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Diana,  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  Aecord- 
ng  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  (his  name :  a 
laughter  of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
Ame  mother  or  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
ind  Latona :  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glance. 
The  second  is  l^e  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
lU  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  oom  at  the 
same  birth  as'  Apollo ;  and  she  obtained  from 
ler  father  the  permission  to  live  m  perpetual  ce- 
ibacy,  and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
nen.  To  shun  the  society  of  men,  she  devoted 
lerself  to  hunting,  and  obtained  the  permission 
if  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  60  of  the 
>;eanides,  and  90  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom, 
ike  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  -  She 
s  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
ittended  with  dogs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
rhariot  by  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
lears  with  wings,  holding  a  lion  in  one  hand 
md  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
J  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  col- 
lurs.  She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
ban  her  attendant  nymphs,  her  face  has  some- 
bing  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  shaped  and 
trong,  and  her  feet  are  covered  with  aouskin, 
vom  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
eceived  n\any  surnames,  particularlv  from  the 
places  where  ner  worship  was  established,  and 
rom  the  functions  over  which  .<^e  presided. 
She  was  called  Lucina,  Ilythia,  or  JunoPronn- 
la,  when  invoked  bv  women  in  chil<R>ed;  and 
Privia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-ways, 
vhere  her  statues  were  generally  erected.  She 
vas  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
'roserpine  or  Hecate^d  from  that  cireum- 
tanoe  she  was  called  Trifbrmis:  and  some  of 
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her  statues  represented  her  with  three  heads^ 
that  of  a  horse,  a  doR,  and  a  boar.  Her  power 
and  functions  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  beautifully  expressed  in  these  two  verses : 

Tlerretf  luUrat,  agUy  Proserpinay  lAma^Diama, 
Jmaj  suprenuit  Jeras^  sceptro^  fulgore,  sagiM. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  Delia,  Cynthia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  sup- 
pos^d  to  be  the  same  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
gods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  cat.  to  avoid  his  ftiry.  The  god- 
dess is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re- 
S resent  her  by  the  crescent  on  her  head,  by  the 
ogs  which  attend  her,  and  by  her  hunting  ha- 
bit. The  most  famous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Kpliesus,  which  was  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Vid,  Ephesus.  She  was 
there  represented  with  a  ereatnumber  of  breasts, 
and  other  mrmbols.  which  simified  the  eaith  or 
Cybele.  The'inhabitants  of  Taurica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
comfits.  Her  temple  in  Aricia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  murdered  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  offered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
changed  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacrifice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  srenerally  offer- 
ed her  goats, and  others  a  whiteldd,  and  some- 
times a  boar  pif .  or  an  ox.  Among  plants  the 
poppy  and  the  ditamy  were  sacred  to  her.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  had  some  oracles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ephe- 
sus, are  the  most  known.  Ovid.  F^asl.  3,  v.  156. 
Afc<.3,  V.  156, 1.  7,  V.  d4  and  194,  Ac,— Oic.  de 
Nat.  D.  Z.-^Hmat.  3,  od.  ^.—Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
302.  JEn.  1,  V.  505.— fliwwr.  Od.  b.—Paus.  8, 
c.  31  and  TI.—Cai>uU.—Siai.  3,  Silv.  1,  v.  57.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  4,  Ac,  1.  3,  c.  5,  Ac. 

DiCTYNNA,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reason  the  goddess  is 
often  called  Dietynnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  S])arta  in  honour  of  Diana,  called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  mount  Dicte. 
Paius.  2,  c.  30, 1.  3,  c.  18. 

DiCTTs,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nais.  He  married  the 
nymph  Cljrmene,  and  was  made  king  of  Seri- 
phus by  Perseus,  who  deposed  Polydectes,  be- 
cause he  behaved  with  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  Polydectes.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Vid.  Part  II. . 

Dmf  sifius,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

DiEspiTBR,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  father  of  light. 

Dn,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  very  numerous.  They  were 
endowed  with  understanding,  and  were  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflict  the 
human  race ;  and  those  children  of  superstition 
were  appeased  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ing which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated  Ir^  sacrifices  and  incense ;  and  some- 
times human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  superstition  alone  supposed  to  exist.  The 
sun,  from  it& powerful  influence  and  animating 
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Utoro,  int  ittncled  Um  Botioe  and  cltimed  the 
•donuoB  of  tke  lueivilized  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  mooD  also  was  honoured  with  aaeri- 
lloes  and  addrcaaed  in  prmyen;  and  alter  im- 
mortality had  been  liberally  bettowed  on  all  the 
heaveoW  bodies,  mankind  classed  among  their 
deities  the  bmte  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
BOW  shared  eqaally  with  Jopiter  himseli;  the 
ftther  of  gods  and  men,  the  aeront  veneration 
of  their  votaries.  This  immense  number  of 
deities  have  been  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  my- 
thologists.  The  Romans,  generally  q)eaking, 
reckoned  two  classes  of  the  gods,  the  dii  ma- 
j^rtim  gentimm^  or  dii  eangulenies,  and  the  dii 
wUnorum  gvwfetMi.  The  former  were  twelve 
in  number,  six  males  and  six  females.  Vid. 
CfnMnim,  In  the  class  of  the  latter  were  ranked 
all  the  cods  who  were  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  there  were 
aome  called  itttsckdi.  sometimes  classed  with 
the  twelve  greater  gods ;  these  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  GenittSy  toe  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortality  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  mcommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apus,  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those  whose 
parenis  were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  callol  toptci, 
whose  worship  was  established  at  pjarticular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egjrpt,  Astarte  in  S^rria, 
Uranus  at  Carthage,  Ac.  In  process  of  time, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reclamed  aspowerfttl  deities;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  eoddess  of  concord,  i>eace.  Ac.  Ac- 
cording to  the  anihority  of  Hesiod,  tnere  were 
no  leas  than  30,000  gods  that  inhabited  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  aU  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  Jupiter.  To  these 
succeeding  ages  have  added  an  almost  equal 
ncnnber^  and  indeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  ftmctions  so  various,  that  we  find 
'  temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  un- 
known gods.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  have  lived  upon  earth  as 
mere  mortate;  and  even  Jupiter,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  heaven  is  represented  by  the  my- 
thologists  as  a  helpless  child;  ana  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  ^rticulars  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno^  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  not  only  good  and  virtuous  men, 
who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learning  and  the 
supporters  of  liberty,  but  also  thieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  gods;  and  the  Roman 
senate  courteously  granted  immortality  to  the 
most  cruel  and  abandoned  of  their  emperors. 

DiooENiA,  a  daughter  of  the  Cephisus,  who 
married  Erechtheus.    AvoUod. 

DiAMtofis,  a  kins  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Cyrene,  who  led  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  hi^  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  to  be  devoured  by  his  o'wn 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously.  Diod. 
L-^Paiu.  3.  c.  18.— il^.  3,  c.  5.    VU.  Part  II. 

Dz5njba,  a  surname  of  Venus,  supposed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

DidMB,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.    She  wa^  mother  of  Venus,  ty  Jupitpr, 
Aeoording  to  Homer  and  others.   Hesiod.  bow- 
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ever  eves  Venus  a  dilferenl  origm.  ^mcm  it 
henelf  sometimes  called  Dione.  Viirg.  3,  JSm. 
V.  19.— Onwr.  U.  5,v.381.— 5te<.l,  S^\  rM. 
DiONtaiDs,  a  surname  of  Baechoa. 
DioscOflj,  or  SMS  of  Jwfiitr,  a  name  givea 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  There  were  feativalsia 
their  honour,  called  Dusenfia,  odebnced  bj 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  and  chiefly  by  che  La- 
cedemonians. They  were  obaerved  with  much 
jovial  fe&tivin^.  The  people  made  a  free  use  of 
the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  themselves 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always 
made  a  part. 

DiajB,  the  daughtera  of  Acheron  and  Nox, 
who  persecmed  the  souls  of  the  guilty.  They 
are  tne  same  as  the  Furies,  and  some  aoppoee 
that  they  are  called  Furiea  in  hell,  Haipies  am 
earth,  iaA  Dir»  in  heaven.  They  were  rep- 
reaented  toi  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiser, 
in  an  auitude  whicdh  expressed  their  eagenwss 
to  receive  his  orders,  and  the  power  of  torraeni- 
ing  the^ilty  on  earth  with  the  moat  excmcia- 
tii^gpunwhmenla.  Ftr..J0i».4,  v.473,L8,t.10L 

Dmca.     Vid.  Amfkiom.  Aiilu>pe. 

DnmTA,  a  surname  or  Juno,  tsom  Dirfkft, 
a  mountain  d  Bosocla,  where  the  ^oddas  lad 
a  temple. 

Dia,  a  god  of  the  Gaula,  die  sane  aa  Phil» 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inhabitaDts  of  Gaul  sop- 
posed  themselves  deaceaded  from  thai  deity. 
Cos.  BeU,  a.  6— 7\ia<.  4,  BuL  e.  84. 

DiaooRDu,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of 
Nox,  and  si^r  to  Nemesis,  me  Parcae,  and 
Death.  She  was  driven  fhNn  heaven  li^  J»- 
piter,  because  she  aowed  dissenaioBs  among  the 
gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  qaaneh. 
When  the  nuptials  of  Pelens  and  Thetis  were 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was  not  in- 
vited, and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  nndat  oi  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  the  inscription  of 
deturjmUkrioru  This  apple  was  the  canse  of 
the  rain  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  miaibitHBes  ta 
the  Greeks.  Vid,  Paris.  She  is  represented 
with  a  pale  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  ton, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  fire,  aid  in  her  boson 
she  holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  is 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  die  ti 
attended  by  Bellona.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  dissensions,  murleis.  wus,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth,  poolic  as  well 
as  private  Virg,  JEn.  8,  v.  703.- IfetMd. 
Theogn,  2Si5. — /^rontas. 

DiTHTRAMBUs,  a  sumame  of  Bacchus,  whence 
the  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Dithyrambics.    Borai.  4,  od.  S. 

Dm,  a  name  chiefly  appropriated  lo  those 
who  were  made  godsaneraeath,  such  as  heroes 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  vbA 
other  domestic  gods. 

DODOiri.     VU.  Part  I 

DoLON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Bumedea,  ftmoos 
for  his  sjwifiness.  Bein^  sent  fay  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seised  ty 
Diomedes  and  ulyaea,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  restAvakma  of  his 
coontxymen,  with  the  hopes  of  eaeaping  witk 
bis  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Diomedes  as 
a  traitor.  Homer.  IL 10,  v.  314.— Virg.  JBn.  Ml 
V.  349,  Ac 

DomdOoob,  a  god  who  presided  over  mai^ 
riage.    Juno  also  was  called  Domidutm^  fium 
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to  power  sht  was  sappoaed  to  hare  in  mar- 
iagea.  • 

Doius,  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  danghter  of 
)cea.ias  andTethys.  She  married  her  brother 
Kerens,  by  whom  she  had  bO  daughters  called 
iereidesi  Her  name  is  often  used  to  express 
be  sea  itself.  ProperL  i,  el.  17,  t.  26.—  Virg. 
ZcL  10.-^ jaesiod.T%toe.  340. 

DORiTs.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Drancbs,  a  friend  of  Latinus,  remarkable 
or  his  weakness  and  eloquence.  He  showed 
limself  an  obstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
neasures  which  Turnns  pursued  against  the 
Trojans.  Some  have  ims^ned  that  the  poet 
fished  to  delineate  the  character  and  the  elo- 
luence  of  Cicero  under  this  name.  Virg.  Jitn, 
1,  V.  133. 

Dromjbdb,  a  surname  of  Apollo  in  Crete. 

Dauins,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
ncient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
Qio  diiTerent  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eubages, 
he  Vates,  the  Semnothei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
be  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
feneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus- 
ere  and  recluse  from  the  world ;  their  dress 
vas  peculiar  to  themselves^  and  thev  generally 
ippeared  with  a  tunic  which  reached  a  Htde 
telow  the  knee.  As  the  chief  power  was  lodged 
n  their  hands,  they  punlshea  as  they  plea^d, 
Lud  could  declare  war  and  make  peace  at  their 
»ption.  Their  power  was  extended  not  only 
»ver  private  families^  but  thev  could  depose  ma- 
gistrates, and  even  lungs,  if  their  actions  in  any 
nanner  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state, 
fhey  had  the  privilege  of  naming  the  ma^is- 
rates  which  annually  presided  over  their  cities ; 
md  the  kings  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
>robation.  They  were  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
ction of  youth,  and  all  religious  ceremonies, 
estivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  under  their  pecu- 
iar  care.  They  taoght  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
empsychosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of 
he  soal.  They  were  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  magic,  and  from  their  knowledge 
>f  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
evealed  before  their  eves.  In  their  sacrifices 
hey  often  immolated  human  victims  to  their 
',cn\s ;  a  barbarous  costom,which  continued  long 
imoDg  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
ittempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
)ower  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
)eheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
Lnd  as  their  office  was  open  to  every  rank  and 
jvery  station,  there  were  many  who  daily  pro- 
>o$ed  themselves  as  candidates  to  enter  upon 
his  important  function.  The  rigour,  however, 
md  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deterred  many, 
md  few  were  willing  to  attempt  a  labour  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  90  years,  to  load 
heir  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ms  of  druidical  religion.  Their  name  is  deri- 
red  from  the  Greek  word  ^,  an  oak,  because 
he  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
>f  their  residence.  C«s.  BeK.  G.  6,  c.  13.— 
Plin.  16,  c  U.^Diod.  5. 

Prtadcs,  and  Hamadrtams,  a  number  of 
xrood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
he  forests  at  lai^,  through  which  they  roamed, 
nit  the  latter  were  attached  individually  to  the 
rees.  Eveiy  forest  had  its  Dryad  ana  every 
ree  its  Haomdryad,  which,  being  bom  with  its 
>irth  and  growing  with  its  growth,  became  ex- 


tinct by  its  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  oil,  and 
honey,. were  onered  to  them,  and  sometimes 
the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat  Virg.  (7. 1,  v.  1 1. 

Drtas,  F.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  fin- 
ther  to  Lycurgus.  He  went  with  Eteodes  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  perished.  Stal.  Tkeb.  8, 

V.  365.; II.  A  son  of  JMars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Apol.  3.  c  8.— - 
III.  A  daughter  of  Pannus,  who  so  hated  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  public. 

DRTdpE,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  of 
the  island  to  murder  the  men.  FXaec.  3,  v.  174. 

II.  A  virgin  of  <Echalia,  whom  Andrsemon 

married  after  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  the  Amphisas,  who, 
when  scarce  a  year  old,  was  with  his  mother 
changed  into  a  lotas.  OvU.  MU.  10,  v.  331. 
-^*-fli.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of  Pan 
by  Mercury,  according  to  Homer,  kjfmn.  in  Pan, 

DuKi,  some  deities  among  the  Gauls.  AugusL 
de  C.  D.  15,  c.  83. 


Eanbs,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro- 
clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Pelens  in  Thessaly. 
Slrab.  9. 

EiNua,  the  name  of  Janvs  among  the  ancient 
Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchus  by  the  people 
of  Neapolis.    Macrub.  1,  c  la 

Echidna,  a  celebrated  monster,  sprung  from 
the  union  of  Cbrysaor  with  Callirhoe,the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
as  a  serpent  below  tne  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Typnon,  of  Onhos,  Geryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  &c.  According  to  Herodotus,  Hercules 
had  three  children  bv  her,  Agathyrsus,Gklonus, 
and  Scylha.  Berod.  %  c.  106.— JSrn'od  Th/iog.-~ 
Apol.  8.— Paw.  8,  c.  IS.— Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  158. 

EcmoN,  I.  one  of  those  men  who  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  fate  of  his 
brothers,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmos  rewarded  his  services 
bv  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave,  fie 
succeeded  his  fatber-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  that 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  Eckionim^ 
and  the  inhabitants  Echionida.    Ovid.  Met.  3, 

V.  Zll.—TriU.  6,  el.  5,  v.  53. H.  A  son  of 

Mercury  and  Antianira,  who  was  the  hendd 
of  the  Argonauts.    Flaee.  1,  v.  400. 

EcHioNiDRs,  a  patron^rmic  given  to  Pentheus 
as  descended  from  Echioa.     Ovid.  Met.  3. 

E^o,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellas,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  viemity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqua- 
city, however,  displeased  Jupiter :  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  hy  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  ft- 
vours.  Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Jimo,  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  him,  she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
powerofvoiee.  Ovui.  JMfel.  3^  v.  366L 
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BaftBu,  a  nymfh  of  Aricia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diana  was  paiticalarly  wonhmfd.  Egena 
wasocmitod  of  Noma,  and,  accorainff  to  Otid, 
■be  became  his  wife.  This  prinoe  rreqnentljr 
Tiaitcd  her ;  and  that  he  miffbt  more  soccess- 
foUy  introdnee  bis  laws  and  new  regolatioos 
into  the  state,  be  solemnly  declared,  before  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  were  previously  sanc^ 
tilled  and  approred  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  savs  that  Egerta  was  so  diaeonsolate  at 
the  death  of  Noma,  that  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  bv  Diana. 
She  is  reckoned  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
presided  orer  the  pre^ancy  of  women ;  and 
some  maim  sin  that  she  is  the  same  as  Locina,  or 
Diana.  Uv.  1,  c.  19^0ouL  Mei.  15,  t.MT— 
Virg.  JBn.  7,  t.  Tlb.^Mdrtial,  8,  ep.  6,  t.  16. 

EiONEOs,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhesas.  MAO. 

EtaoABAuja.     Vid  BeUorabalut. 

£LApmjB4,asiunameofDianainElis.  Ptms. 

EuBCTBA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Atr 
las,  and  mother  of  Dardanns,  by  Jopiter.  Ovid. 
Fkut.  4,  ▼.  31.     Vid.  Part  II. 

ELBcraTON,  a  king  of  Argoa,  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  fie  was  brother  to  Alcsos, 
whose  daughter  Anazo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  sons  and  one  daughter,  Alcmene. 
Vid.  Ampkiiryon  and  Alcmena.  ApoUod.  S,  c. 
4.— P«M. 

ELfiLtus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  tU\n^  which  the  Bacchanals  loudly  re- 
peated during  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
'  HUl/tu-idn. 


were  in  consequence  called  EUkis-ides.  Otid. 
Met,  4,  V.  16. 

ELBPHfeNoa,  son  of  Ghalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  JR.  9,  r.  47. 

Elkqtbek,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.— ^-H.  One  of 
the  Curetes,  from  whom  a  town  of  BoBotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  received  their  name.  Poms. 
j9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Elbdtho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  PvKr 
dar.  Oeyni^.  & 

Eticius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Aventine.    Ovid.  fhst.  3,  v.  328^ 

ELPtNOR,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  where  he  was  sleeping, 
and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  253.— fii^ 
met.  Od.  10,  V.  552, 1. 11,  v.  51. 

Eltsivm,  and  Eltsu  Cimpi,  a  place  or  island 
in  tbe  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous were  placed  after  death.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  heroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliss  were  various;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chie&  are  innocently  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  mana^g  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  innocent  amusements 
some  poets  have  added  continual  feasting  and 
revelry,  and  they  suppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  andvolup- 
taonsness  which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on 
the  coast  of  Afirica,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
place  them  in  tbe  island  of  Leuce;  and,  accord- 
mg  to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  situate 
m  Italy.  Aceordug  to  Lncian  they  ware  near 
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themoon,oriiithAentraof  tlKcntk  aieQOBA- 
ing  to  Plutarch.  Virg.  JBm.  6,  ▼.  638.^fl— ly. 
M.  4.— PMor^TOntt.  1,  d.  3»  T.  fn^Lmr 
aim.— Ptel.  M  Ctmgid. 

Ematbok.  a  son  of  Titan  and  Amofa,  who 
reigned  ita  Macedonia.  The  eoontiywns  called 
.BsMiiAui  from  his  name;    Sooiie  aqipoae  thai 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  de9troyedbTHeicak&.      I 
Ovid.  MA.  5,  V.  313.— ^Aufm.  7,  c  1. 
*    EMCBLioiJs.  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  ooBSfued 
against  Jupiter.    He  was  soroek  by  Jnpiters 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  iSt-     I 
na.    Some  sunpose  that  he  is  the  same  as  Ty-     ! 
phon.    Acooitung  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
iEtna  proceeded  trom  thebreath  of  Enedadns; 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  hia  weary  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motiaD  and  aiook 
from  its  very  ibunaati)an&    Virg,  JBm,  3,  v.      i 
578,  Ac.  I 

Ekobb,  a  njrmnh,  daughter  of  ChiFon.  She 
married  iEacus  king  of  Egina,  by  whom  she 
had  Peleus  and  Telamcm.  i\nu.  8,  c  99.— 
4paaMi.3,cl2. 

Endv MON,  a  shepherd,  son  of  .fithliis  and 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jnpiier  lo 
grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  be  would;  whence  came  tbe  pro- 
verb of  Endifmiimu  somnmm  dormirej  to  expras 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  struck  with  his 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  every 
night  to  enjoy  bis  company.  Endymion  married 
Chromia,  daughter  oi  Itonus,  or,  aooordiitt  to 
some,  Hyperipna,  daughter  of  Areas,  by  wfaon 
he  had  three  sons.  Peon,  Epens,  and  JEolns, 
and  a  daughter  called  Eurydice ;  and  so  little 
ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereignly, 
that  he  made  his  crown  the  prize  of  the  best 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honouraMe  distinctioD 
which  was  gained  by  Epea&  Tbe  lable  of  Ea- 
dypiion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  tiie  mooa, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  sod 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  hiffh  mouataio, 
to  observe  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  has  been  Jt- 
ported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heradea 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  mocmt  Lat- 
mos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show  his 
tomb  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus.  Rrtpert 
2,  el.  15.— Cic.  Tusc.  l.—Mv.  10.— TftMcrit. 
Z.—Paus.  5,  c.  1, 1.  6,  c.  30. 

Ennosiojbcs,  terra.  amoMer,  a  siimame  of 
Neptune.    Hts.  T%eog. 

EfiTBLLUs.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Ent  0,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Latins 
Bellona,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Pborcys  and  Ceto.    BaL  10,  ▼.  903. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  anmng  the  Greeln, 
whence  the  epithet  Eons  is  applied  to  all  tbe 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  iMd.  FkA.  3,  v. 
406.  A  A.  3,  V.  537,  L  6,  ▼.  47a— Wiy.  G.  1, 
v.988,l3,v.ll5. 

Epipbus,  a  son  of  Jutnter  and  lo,  who  foimd- 
ed  a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Memphis, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daunter 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Obja, 
who  became  mother  of  iBmtns  and  Danans 
bv  Neptune.  He  was  womtpped  as  a  god  st 
lifaanhis.  BirodoL%t.  ISX^Ond.  MkLl 
V.  099,  fte. 
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Erfin,  L  a  son  of  EndymiAm,  brother  to  P»- 
on,  who  reigned  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hub  subjects  were  called  firom  him  Epi  Paus, 
5,  c.  L-^-IL  A  son  of  Panopens,  who  was 
the  fabricator  of  the^  iamous  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  rain  of  Troy.  Virg,  Mn, 
!2,  y.  964.— Jkstin.  90,  c.  ^^Pom,  10,  c.  26. 

EPHUI.TI8,  or  EraudJTCB.  Vid,  Aloem,  Part 
II. 

EnciaTE,  L  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 

and  wife  of  OBdipa&    Paw,  9,  c.  5. IL  A 

daughter  of  iSgeus,  mother  of  Thestaloa  by 
Hercules. 

Epidotjb,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii 
avermnd.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  La- 
i*^»'no*^lftf^»i  and  chiefly  invoked  by  Uiose  who 
were  persecuted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  Ac. 
Paus.  a,  c.  17,  dec. 

EpiGdNi.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Epimbtheus,  a  son  of  Japetos  and  Clvmene, 
ooe  of  the  Oceanides,  who  mconsiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion.  Epimetheus  was  changed  into  a 
monkey  by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Pithacusa.  ApoL  1,  c.  2  and  X—Hffg,  fab.— flu. 
Tkeog.  Vid,  Pr^methtus  and  Pandora* 

EpiOchus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus,  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Epopnn,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace. 
vho  came  ih>m  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  and  carried 
away  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
Thebes.  Tnis  rape  was  followed  bv  a  war,  in 
-which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  both  killed. 

Pans,  2,  c.  6.— iipo£.  1,  c.  7,  dtc. II.  A  son 

of  Aloeus,  ffrandson  to  Phcebus.   He  reigned  at 

Corinth.    Paus.  3,  c.  1  and  3. III.  one  of 

the  Tyrrhene  sailors  who  aUempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  mt.  3,  v.  619.    Vid.  JRnaria. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  lute  in 
her  left,  musical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventresa.  Love  is 
sometimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
flambeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
thoughtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ted look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
in  the  month  of  April,  which  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devot^  to  love. 
ApMod.  10.— Fwy.  jEfL  7,  V.  37.— Oini.  de 
Art.  Am,  3,  v.  426.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Erebus,  a  deity  of  hell,  son  of  Chaos  and 
Darkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  light  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwek  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
they  passed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  Cic.de  Nat. 
D.  3,  c  17.— Fir^.  JB«.  4.  v.  26. 

Ebeghthsds,  a  son  of  Pandion  1st,  was  the 
$ixth  kins  of  Athens.  He  was  father  oi  Ce- 
erope Sd/Metion,  Pandoras^ and  four  daugh- 
ters, Creusa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,  by 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Eleusis  he  sacn- 
ficed  Othonia,  called  also  Chthoni«L  to  obtain  a 
victory  which  the  oraclf  promised  for  such  a 
sacrifice.  In  that  war  he  kuled  Eumolpns,  Nep- 
tune's son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemjr, 
fbr  which  he  was  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupi- 


ter, at  Neptune's  request.  Some  say  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  sea.  After  death  he  re- 
eeived  divine  honours  at  Athens.  He  reigned 
50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1347.  According  to 
some  aocounifl  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Ovid.  6,  v.  877.— P<m«. 
2,  c.  2b.-'ApoUad.  3,  c  15.— Cu;.  pro  8aa.  21. 
— 7\tfe.  1,  c.  4a— AW.  D.  3,  c  16. 

Erginus,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  •He  obl£ed  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  l3o  oxen,  because  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  attacked 
his  servants,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  Er- 
ginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  by 
mvading  Bcsotia  with  an  army.  Paus.  9,  c.'17. 

Eroinnus,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar- 
go  by  the  Argonauts,  after  the  death  of  Typhis. 

EaicHTBdMius.  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  very  deiormed,  and  had  the  tails  of  ser- 
pents instead  of  1m[s.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  examine 
its  contents.  Vid.  Btne.  Erichthon  was  young 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reigned  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  The 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  manner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  them. 
He  was  made  a  constellation  after  deaih,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  OvU  MU.'%  v.  563.— 
Hygin,  fab.  166.-^1^0004.  3,  e.  14.— Pmu.  4. 

c.  2.— Ftr^.  CL  3,  v.  113. IL  A  son  of  Dar- 

danus  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  after  a  long  reign  of  about  75  years.  Aftd- 
lod.  3,  c.  10. 

Erioons,  I.  a  dau^ter  of  Icarius,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  ihther  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. .She  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  fab.4.— Ste/.  11.  7W.  v.644.— Wr/.  Q.  1, 
V.  33.v-A;w«.  3,  c  14.— JH^^.  fab.  1  and  &.  Vid. 

Part  II. II.  A  daughter  of  ^gystbus  and 

Clytemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attica. 

Erinntb,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  the  Enmeni- 
des.  The  word  signifies  the/«fy  of  the  mimdy 
coif  irovf.  Vid.  Bumenides.  Virg.  JBiu  2,  v. 
337. II.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

EaiPHtLB,  a  sister  of  Adrastns,  kingof  Arsos, 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Talans  and  Lvsimache.  Vid.  Amphiaraus. 

Erb,  the  goddess  of  discord  amont^  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Discordia  of 
the  Latins.     Vid.  Discordia. 

Erisictron,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
wh(f  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  groves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cravmgs  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
power  of  transforming  heraelf  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  hen 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  and 
became  again  his  property.   Ovid.  Md.nb.  IS. 

Eaos.    Vid.  OipidOy  and  Part  IT. 

Brsb.    Vid.UBrse. 

ErtcIna,  a  surname  of  Venus,  ftrom  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.    She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  under  this  appellation. 
Ovid.  J!\ut.  4,  V,  874.— Hwrt.  1.  Od.  %  v.  33. 
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bra,  am  of  Bomaiid  Y«tti,irlio,  rdf- 
mg  upon  hill  Mvafth,  duUengwl  «U  mnngtn 
to  fighi  with  him  in  the  combu  of  the  ccstos. 


his  ehalleo^  after  many 


Hercules 

had  yielded  to  bis  Hoperiordexierity,  aod  Enrx 
was  killed  in  the  cornUt,  and  horied  on  the 
mrHinlain  whieh  bean  his  name  in  Sicily,  and 
on  which  he  had  hoilt  a  temple  to  Yenos. 


riff.  jEm,  ft,  T.  408. 

E!ni5oLBi,  a  SOB  of  CEMipos  and  Jocasta. 
AAer  his  (ether's  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  his  brother  Polynioes,  that  they  should 
both  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  akemately 
each  a  year,  fiteocles,  by  right  of  senionty,  first 
ascended  the  throne,  bat  after  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  was  expired,  he  reftised  to  give  op  the 
crown  to  his  brother  according  lo  their  motnal 
agreemenL  Poljaices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
an  open  nc^auon  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adrsstas,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  soon  after  assisted  with  a 
strong  army,  headed  by  seven  Ikmous  generals. 
These  hostile  preparations  were  watched  by 
Eteocles.  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain  inae- 
tive.  He  chose  seven  hrave  chieft  to  oppose 
the  seven  leaderB  of  the  Argives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gales  of  the  city.  He  placed 
himself  againtt  his  brother  Polynices,  and  he 
Gppoeed  Menalippus  to  Tydeus,  Pcriyphoniesto 
Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteoclus,  uiperbiosto 
Parthenopmis,  and  Laathenes  to  Amphiaraua. 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  kat  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  most  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brotherB,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  sensible  of 
resentment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation.  StaL 
THeb.—AmtOod.  3,  c.  5,  Sac.— jEick^.  Sepi. 
anU  Tkeb.—Bwrip.  'in  Pkanis, — Pans.  5,  c  9, 
L9,c6. 

Etkoglos,  one  of  the  seven  chiefsof  the  army 
of  Adrastas  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness  and  magnanimihr.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
gareus, the  son  of  Cfreon,  under  the  walls  of 
Thebes.    Eurip.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  6. 

EvA^B,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Ipbicles,  of 
Arf^  who  slighted  the  addresses  of  ApoUo, 
and  married  Capaneu.%one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  went  against  Thebes.  When  her  hus- 
band had  been  struck  with  thunder  bv  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  his  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Argives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
^  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Virg.  ^Bn.  6,  v.  447. 
PropeH.  l,el.  15,  v,9l.— So/.  7W.  13,  v.  800. 

Evan,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Bvan! 
BvanJ  by  his  nriesteases.  Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  15. 
—Virg.  JBn.  S,  v.  bVJ. 

EvAiTOBB.     Vid.  Part  11. 

EvEBBs,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  did  not  perish  m  a  beltle  against 
Electryon.    ApoUod.% 

^    Bvms,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him  in 
2J,^<>f«hegiantsagainst Jupiter.    fiSmU.9, 
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Evm,  the  mother  of  the  PSeridesLvliownv 
changed  into  magpies.    Ooid.  Md.  a.  t.  3Q9u 

BvtPFOs,  a  son  of  Thestios,  king  of  Plearon, 
killed  by  his  brother  Iphidus  in  the  chaae  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.    AfoUod.  1,  c  7. 

EcMMxm.    ru.  Panll. 

EoMiLos,  I,  a  son  of  Admctn^  kingof  Pbene 
in  Thessaly.  He  went  tothe  Trqian  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Qrectan  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  games  made  m 

honour  of  Patroclns.  Bamer.  ML  S  and  83. 

U.  A  man  contemporary  with  Triptolemiis,  of 
whom  he  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  Pais. 
7,c.ia     rid.PartIL 

EuMimDEi,  a  name  given  to  the  Fories  fay 
the  ancients. .  They  sprang  ftom  the  droiB  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  woond  which 
Coelus,  received  fhmi  his  son  Satuin.    Aoeurd- 
ing  to  others  they  were  daughters  of  the  earth, 
and  conceived  from  the  Uood  of  Saturn.   Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles ;  or,  as  Spimenides 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.    Acoordii^ 
to  the  most  received  omnions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisiphone,  afegara,  and  Atocto,  lo 
which  some  add  Nemesis.    Plutarch  mentions 
onlv  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
ana  Necessity.    They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  or  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  stem  and  inexorable ;  al- 
ways emploved  in  punislung  the  pfuilty  upon 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.   They 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wan, 
pestilence,  and  dissensions,  and  by  ihe  secret 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  hell  tbeyponisbed 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellation  and  torments. 
They  were  also  called  FSuriiB,  Kt'lnrnfes,  and 
Dira\  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  whieh 
si^fies  benevolence  and  compassion,  Uiey  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  Ores> 
les,  who  in  gratitude  ofiered  toem  ^sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  divin- 
ity.   Their  worslup  was  almost  universal,  and 
people  presumed  not  to  mention^  tbeir  names 
or  fix  their  eyed  upon  their  temples.     Th^ 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and   libations, 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  when 
entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  crime,  suddenly 
rendered  nim  furious,  ana  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  reason.    In  their  sacrifices  the  vota- 
ries used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
thorn, saffron,  and  juniper;  and   the  victims 
were  generally  turtle  doves  and  sheep,  with 
libatians  of  wine  and  honey.    They  were  geo- 
erally  represented  with  a  grim  and  IKghtfal 
aspect,  with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  needs  instead 
of  hair.    The^r  held  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and 
were  always  attended  by  terror,  nge,paknes, 
and  death.    In  hell  they  were  sealed  arouiid 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ven- 
geance.   Mich.  in  JBwii.SBpk,  tn  <Bdim.  Gri. 

EcMOLFOs,  a  kingof  Thrace,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Chione.  Ue  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  widied  to  conceal  her 
shame  ftnom  her  father.  Nepcmie  saved  hii 
life,  and  carried  him  into  Athiopia,  where  he 
was  brought,  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  aflerwanb 
by  a  woman  of  the  country,  one  of  whost 
daughtan  he  married.    An  act  of  violeBee  to 
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lis  stster-in-kv  obliged  him  to  leaye  iBthiopia, 
ad  he  fled  to  Thrace  with  his  sod  Ismarus, 
rhere  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ttgynva, 
he  long  of  the  oooDtnr.  This  couiezion  with 
he  royal  family  reaoered  him  ambitious;  he 
on^ired  against  his  father-in-law,  and  fled, 
rhen  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
rhere  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  or 
/eres  of  Eleosis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
igh  priest  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Tegyrins^  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
rar  against  Erechtheos,  the  king  of  Athens, 
rho  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
riest,  and  perished  in  batile.  His  descendants 
rere  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  which 
emained  for  aboat  190O years  in. that  family. 
^id.  EvMolpida.  ApdUod.  3,  c.  5,  &c.— By^in. 
ab.  t^-^Diod,  5.>-/>«itf .  2,  c.  14. 

Eyocatio.  There  were  among  the  ancients 
iree  species  of  Evocations:  1st,  by  magic  to 
all  np  the  dead ;  dd,  to  withdraw,  m  cases  of 
Lege,  &C.,  the  protecting  deity  of  the  place  be- 
ieged ;  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  vi- 
ible  appearance  of  any  divinity.  Of  these  the 
irst  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period ;  with 
tie  Hebrews  it  was  among  the  things  prohibited 
y  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
arly  poet  Orpheus  is  reputed  the  introdncer, 
r  not  the  inventor.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
ras  permitted  to  perform  them  ojfwnly,  and  as  a 
•rofession.  The  most  illostnoos  instances 
.mong  the  classic  natioife  were,  the  Evocation 
f  Eurvdice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thnce,  whence 
he  fable  perhaps  ot  his  aescent  into  hell ;  the 
invocation  of  Tiresiasby  Ulvsses,  in  the  coun- 
ry  of  tlie  Cimmerians;  and  the  less  historical 
onference  of  JEneas  with  the  shade  of  Anchi- 
es.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
t&ay  be  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
bove.  The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
he  second  kind  is  preserved  in  Macrobius:— 

If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 
xxidess.  I  pray  and  beseech  ye  great  gods,  who 
lave  taken  into  your  care  this  city,  to  abandon 
hese  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
red  places ;  to  foiget  them,  to  fill  them  with 
error,  and  to  withd  raw  to  Rome  and  to  our  peo- 
ile.  May  our  dwellings,  our  temples,  and  our 
acred  offerings  find  favour  before  you.  Let  it 
.ppear  thai  yo%  are  my  proUeUtrs^  tM  froteetars 
f  the  Roman  people  and  of  my  ioldur 8,  Iffou 
^o  tkis^  I  pledge  myself  to  found  Umples  and  to 
nUUiUe  games  in  your  honour ."  Of  the  third 
pecies  of  evocation,  by  which  the  presence  of 
ome  deity  was  to  be  Drought  from  any  place 
ver  which  he  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
3  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
rill  extant  hymns  aUributed  to  Orpheus  and 
Corner,  those  of  Csllimachns,  the  Carmen  Se- 
ulare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe> 
imen.  Horn,  Od^Virg.  JBn,-^Macrob.  So*.— 
lor.  Carm.  3,  1,  and  note,  Antkon's  edUion.— 
•^Ulim. 

EoPALAMUB,  the  father  of  Daedalus  and  of 
kfatiadusa.    Apoliod.  3,  c.  15. 

EupoTRBB.  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
Lnous.  In  tne  former  part  of  his  life  be  had 
led  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Thresprotians, 
rhose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  pur- 
uit  of  some  pirates.  During  the  absence  of 
Tlysses  he  was  one  of  the  most  importuning 
overs  of  FOielope.    Bomer,  Od.  16. 


EnPHfims,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa, 
who  was  among  the  Argoivau^  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  was  so  swifl 
and  light  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  withp 
out  scarce  wetting  his  feet  Pimdatr,  Pytk.  4. 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Pom.  5,  c.  17. 

EiTPHOBBDs.     Vid.  Part  IL 

EuPHaosYNA.     Vid,  Ckariles, 

EdbOpa,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  PIkb- 
nicia  and  Telephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  assummg  the  shape  oi  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while 
Europe,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
ressed the  beautiful  animal,  and  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took 
advantage  of  her  situation,  and  with  preeipi- 
tate  steps  retired  towards  the  shore,  and  crossed 
the  sea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this 
distinguished  amour  with  Jupiter,  she  married 
Asterius,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeins 
himself  without  children  by  Europa,  adopted 
the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Jupiter,  and  al- 
ways esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthus as  his  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  lived  about  1563  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ovid^  Met,  8,  fab.  13.— iUbscA, 
Idyl.—ApoUod  3,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  1.  Vid.  Part  I. 

EuROTAS,  a  son  of  Lelex^ather  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedaemon.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  ApoUod  3,  c 
16.— Paw.  3,  c.  1.     Ft/ Part  I. 

EoRTALDs.     Vid.  Nisus,  Part  II. 

EuRTBiADBB.  a  Spartan,  general  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisinm*and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes.  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  amtntion.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  atiackinppthe  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me.  Bkrodot.  8,  c.  8,  74,  &c — 
PhU.  in  Tkem.—C.  Nep,  in  7^«». 

EuRTCL&A,  a  beautlAil  daughter  oi  Ops  of 
Ithaca.    Laertes  bought  her  tor  90  oxen,  and 

fave  her  his  son  Uljrases  to  nurse,  and  treated 
er  with  much  tenderness  and  attention.  Bo* 
mer.  Od  19. 
EuRTDiCE.  Vid.  Orpkeus,  and  Part  II. 
ExTRTLOcHss,  ouc  of  the  companions  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  only  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilegious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  Bbmer,  Od  10,  v.  905, 1. 13, 
V.  195.— Owd.  Met.  14.  v.  987. 

EuRTNdifiTs,  one  of  the  deities  of  hell.  Pans, 
10,  c.  98. 

EuRTsTHEOs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  Juno  hastened  his  birth  by  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  worm  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid  Alcmena, 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eu- 
rystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
enterprises,  well  known  by  tlie 
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of  thetw^ve  laboon  of  HcfcalflB.  Theme* 
ctm  of  Hereulw  m  achieving  thoM  perilous  hh 
bouB  elArawd  Eurynheiie  in  a  gireaier  degree, 
and  be  tenishcd  hmseif  wiih  a  braxen  veael, 
where  he  might  eecoie  himeelf  a  safe  retreat  in 
case  of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheos  renewed  his  craelties  against  his 
childroi,  and  made  war  aninst  Ceyz,  king  of 
Trachinia,  because  he  had  given  them  sappori 
and  treated  them  with  hospitality.  He  was 
killed  in  theprosecntion  of  this  war  by  Hyllus, 
the  son  of  Hercnlefi.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Alcmena,  the  motber  of  Hercules,  who,  mind- 
fnl  of  the  craelties  whicb  her  son  bad  suflered, 
inaoUed  it,  and  tore  oat  the  eyes  with  the  most 
inveterate  ftir^.  Earystbeus  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus,  his  nephew. 
U^gin,  fab.  30  and  ^^AfoUod,  9,  c.  4,  ftc-- 
Poms.  1,  c  3S,  1.  3,  c  6.--Oet^  NkL  %  fob.  6. 
—  Kir#.  ifi».8,  V.  293. 

EoBTTUON,  and  Eubttion,  a  centaar  whose 
inaolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  at 
Um  nuptials  of  Pyritbous.  Ofrid,  MeL  IS.— 
Amu.  5,  c.  la— IfesiMl  Tktog. 

EoBTtia,  \idMy)  a  patronymic  of  lole,  daugh- 
ter of  Euiytus.    Ovxd,  MU.  9,  fab.  U. 

EoRTTDs,  a  king  of  CEcbalia,  father  to  lole. 
He  offered  his  daughter  to  him  who  shot  a  bow 
beuer  than  himself.  Hercules  conquered  hini, 
and  put  him  to  death  because  be  refosed  him 
his  daoghter  as  the  prixe  oi  his  victory.  Apel- 
M.  9,  c.  4  and  7. 

EoTiRPB,  one  of  the  Muses,  daoghter  to  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  mu- 
sic, and  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  inventress  of 
the  flute  and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  mythologists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  oftnitAj,  more 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  productloa  of 
Melpomene.    FuLiMlisA 

P. 

FiMi,  (  famey)  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  generally 
rewesented  blowing  a  trumpet,  &c 

Fauna,  a  deity  among  tbe  Romans,  daughter 
of  Picus,  and  originally  called  M^rica,  Her 
marriage  with  Faunas  procured  her  the  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of 
FhUui  and  PhUdiea.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
saw  a  man  after  her  marriage  with  Faunas,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chastitv  occasioned  her  be- 
ing ranked  among  tbe  gods  afler  death.  She 
is  the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Bona  Maier. 
Some  mytbologisLs  accuse  her  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  thats|ie  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg. 
JEn.  7,  V.  47,  Ac. — Varro. — Jii^tfi.  43,  c.  1. 

Fauni,  certain  rural  deities,  inhabiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  fields,  and  having  the  human 
figure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  tail 
of  a  goat  They  formed  alwa3rs  a  part  of  the 
train  of  Bacchus,  together  with  the  Sylvani  and 
Satyrs.  Vise.  Mus.  Pio.  Clem.  The  peasants 
•ffered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Virg.  a.  1,  V.  10.— -Ot^.  JMW.  6, 
▼.  399. 

Faumus,  a  sod  of  Picus,  who  is  said  to  have 
veigiMd  in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.  C.  His 
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bravwy  as  wta  aa  wMoaahmTe  given  riw  iDtht 
tradition  that  he  was  son  of  Bdars.  He  raini 
a  temple  in  honour  cf  the  god  Pan,  called,  by 
the  Latins,  LApercus,  at  the  loot  of  the  Paktine 
hill,  and  he  exercised  hospiiality  towards  atnn- 
gers  with  a  liberal  hand.  EUsgrentpopidahiT, 
and  his  fcndnessfor  agricultare,  made  his  8bd> 
jecls  revere  him  as  one  of  their  eounny  d^bes 
after  death.  He  was  repreaented  with  all  the 
equipage  of  the  satyvB,  and  was  eonsniied  lo 

five  oracles.    Dimjfz.  1,  c  7.—  Virg.  JBm,  7,  v. 
7, 1.  %  V.  314,  L  10,  y.  56.— B^rw^.  1,  od.  17. 

Favstulos.     VU.  Pait  II. 

FnmCua,  a  god  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
purifications,  sometiBiesooDsider^  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  Pluto,  but  br  moat  mythoiogisis  thought 
to  be  Pluto  himselL 

FiatTBins,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  received  the  dedication  of  the  S^ntimw^  ' 
Romulus,  who  firat  consecrated  to  him 
£Mia,  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Ferei 
wnich  was  enlarged  by  Ancns  Bflaitiiis,  i 
restored,  at  the  request  of  Atticus,  by  Augoatas. 
Liv,  1,  10.— PM.  t»  Rem.-^C  Ney.  m  AUr- 
M*Ttpert,  4, 9. 

nadmA,  a  goddeas  wordiipped  in  Italy.  Sbe 
presided  over  woods  and  grovea,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  conunon  to  the  L^s  and  the  Sabiaes. 
There  the  manumitted  slaves  reoeiTed  the  tes> 
timoniab  of  their  enfhmchiaement.  Some  have 
supposed  her  to  be  Jimo,  and  others  call  herthe 
mother  of  Herilus,  who  was  slain  fay  Bvander. 
The  name  is  derived  «  fgrendc^  Iwcauae  she 

Sve  assistance  to  her  votaries,  or  perh^nfraa 
t  town  Feronia,  near  numnt  Soraete,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  Itwasusnaltoniakeayeariv 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  &oe  and  handi 
in  the  waters  of  the  sacred  fountain  whichfiow- 
ed  near  her  ten^e.  It  is  said  that  tluae  who 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  goddess  coaM 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiviuff  any  iiqnry  from  the  Hames.  The 
goddess  had  a  temple  and  a  grore  abont  three 
mileB  from  Anzur,  and  also  another  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Capena.  lie.  S3,  c  96.— Virg.  JSSm.  7. 
V.  097  and  800.— Furrv.  ife  JL.  £..  4,  c  10.— ihi2. 
l3.-^Strab.  S.—BeraL  1.  Sol  &,  ▼.  M. 

FiDK,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  boa- 
esty,  worshipped  far  the  Romans.  Numa  wss 
the  first  who  paid  ner  divine  hononiSL 

Fmus  Dioa,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Romsas 
generally  swore.  He  was  alao  called  Sbineus  or 
Sanctus  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  aolemnhr 
addressed  in  prayers  the  5th  of  June,  whioi 
was  yearly  consecrated  to  lus  service.  Soom 
suppose  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ov.  FkaL  6^ 
T.  ai3.  —For.  deL.L.l,c  10.— INm.  BaL2 
and  9. 

FlAra,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  the  Chlons  of 
the  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  she  was  origin- 
ally a  common  courtesan,  who  left  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitution  and  lasdvioiBness,  in 
remembrance  of  which  a  yearly  festival  was 
instituted  in  her  honomr.  £fhe  was  womhipped 
eren  among  the  Sabiaes,  kmgbefore  the  founda- 
tion of  Rc»ne,and  likewise  among  tbePhoceans, 
who  built  Marseilles  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  the  first  who 
raised  her  a  tenqile  in  Aeettyuf  Rome  ft  if 
said  that  she  BMimad  gqihy  r<i,  oidllmrifcs 
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eeeiTed  Dkhb  lum  Ihe  priTileges  of  presiding 
ver  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  pervetual  yoath. 
•^id.  Fl^rclia,  She  was  represeniea  as  crowned 
pith  flowers,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn 
f  plenQr.  (hfid.  F^uL  5,  v.  195,  dec.— Karr0 
'e  R.  R.  l^Lnetamt.  1,  c.  90. 

P6RNAX,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
ver  the  haking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  caDed 
^VmocaJtA,  were  flrst  instituted  br  Nama. 
-yvitL  F\ut,  3,  y.  506. 

FortOna,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
ients,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to  Ho- 
ne r,  or  one  of  the  Parcee,  according  to  Pindar. 
>he  was  the  ^dess  of  fortune,  and  lh>m  her 
I  and  were  derived  riches  and  poverty,  pleasures 
;nd  misfortunes,  blessings  ana  pains.  She  was 
v^orshipped  in  different  ports  or  Greece,  and  in 
Ichaia ;  her  statue  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
»ne  hand,  and  had  a  winged  Cupid  at  its  feet, 
n  BcBotia  she  had  a  statue  which  represented 
ler  as  holdin|^  Plntns,  the  god  of  riches,  in  her 
irms,  to  intimate  that  fortune  is  the  source 
V  hence  wealth  and  honours  flow.  The  Ro- 
nans  paid  particular  attention  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  and  had  no  less  than  eight  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
iiostilins  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
md  from  that  circumstance  it  is  easily  known 
vhen  her  worship  was  first  introduced  among 
he  Romans.  Her  most  femous  temples  in  Italy 
vas  at  Antinm,  in  Latinm,  where  presents  and 
lifferings  were  regularly  sent  from  eyerv  part  of 
he  country.  Fortune  nas  been  calleaPhere- 
)o]is,  the  protectress  of  cities,  Acrea,  ftom  the 
emple  of  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  «fw(.  She 
vas  called  Prenestine  at  Prsmeste,  in  Italy, 
vhere  she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
vorshipped  among  the  Romans  under  different 
lames,  such  as  Female  fortune.  Virile  fortune, 
Squestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &e.  On 
he  1st  of  April,  which  was  consecrated  to  Ve- 
ins among  tae  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
aarria^^eable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
/^irile  fortune,  and,  after  burning  incense  and 
tripping  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
reated  the  goddess  to  hide  from  the  ejt»  of  their 
lusbands  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
beir  bodies.  The  goddess  of  fortune  is  repre- 
ented  on  ancient  monuments  with  a  horn  of 
)lenty,  and  sometimes  two,  in  her  hands.  She 
5  bimdfolded,  and  generally  holds  a  wheel  m 
ler  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inccmstancy 
Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
ipon  the  prow  or  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rudder 
n  her  hand.  Dionys.  Hal.  4.^0vid.  F\ui.  6, 
.  569.  Pha.  de  fort.  Rom.  and  im,  Cor.'-Cic. 
€  Dro.  SL—Uvo.  10.— An^^^n.  dn  Civ.  D.  4.— 
7'l4»r.  1.— Ffli,  ilfec  1,  c  b.—lMcan.  9,  Ac. 

Fraus,  a  divini^  worshipped  among  the  Ro- 
nans,  daughter  of  Orcus  and  Night  She  pre- 
idcd  over  treachery,  dtc. 

FuLOORi.  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
ver  lightnmg.  She  was  addressed  to  save  her 
otaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
bunder.    Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  6,  c.  IQ. 

FCrijb,  the  three  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Icheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  according 
3  some.     Vld  Eumewidet. 

ForIna,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
t  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as 
lie  Furies.  Her  festivals  were  called  Furina- 
ia.  Cic.  de  NaJt.  8.  a  8.— Forrv.  is  JL. !«.  5,  c.  3. 
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/S^ALANTBis,  a  servant  maid  of  Alcmeoa. 
When  Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  of  Ludna,  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  Alcmena, 
and,  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  sat  near  the 
door  and  uttered,  some  magical  words,  which 
served  toprolon?  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc- 
mena had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  when  Qalanthis  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  joy,  informed  the  old  woman  that  her  mis- 
tress had  just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant 
Alcmena  was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh 
which  Gkdanthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized 
Qalanthis.  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
ground ;  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  changed  into  a  weazel.  The  Boeotians 
paid  great  veneration  to  (he  weazel,  which,  as 
they  supTOsed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Aio- 
mena.   JBHia/i^.  H.  Jium.  SL—Ov.  Met.  9,  fhb.  6. 

Galatjba,  and  Ga^thaa^  a  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nerens  and  Dons.  Sbe  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  the  Cyclops  f^olyphemus, 
whom  she  treatedf  with  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  hapinness  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  ' 
Cyclops,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
bosom  of  Galatsa.  Galatesa  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  to  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ov.  Ma.  13.  V.  789.—  Virg.  jBn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gamblu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  OameHus  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  presiding  over 
marriaffes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

QANTMfeOE,  a  goddess,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a.temple  at  Philus,  in  Peloponne- 
sus.   Paus.  3,  c.  13. 

OANTMeDBS,'  a  beautifb)  youth  of  Phrygia, 
son  of  Tros,  and  brother  to  Ilus  and  Assaracus. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  was  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  Uiken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hunting,  or  rather  tending  his  father's* 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  beo^me  the  cup- 
bearer (tf  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hebe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generally  represented  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
flying  eagle  in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  ^.•--Ho-' 
mer.  R.  30,  v.  331.— Ftr^.  JSn,  5,  v.  968.— 
Ovid,  Met.  10,  V.  ISb^Horat  4.  od.  4.  The 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Oanymedes  nas  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  but 
it  seems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violence  committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dishonest  occupation, 
have  been  mterpreted,  and  Ganymedes  may 
have  been  but  the  captive  of  some  powerftd 
prince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  king 
of  Lydia.  At  all  events,  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary,as  certain  learned  writers  of  the  present  diqr 
have  done,  to  assure  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did 
not  carry  off  the  young  Trojan,  and  that  Gany- 
mede's pouring  out  wine  to  the  gods  is  a  fme, 

GiuAiSAS,  a  king  of  Libya,  whose  daughter 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 
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G&lMOft,  a  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his 
ftuher.  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Da- 
naualha  Egypuan.  Paus.  2,  c.  16.  Vid.  Oanaus. 

GBMiNi,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which  represents 
Castor  and  Pollni,  the  twin  sons  of  Leda. 

Gbnios.     Vid.  Dtemon. 

OcKTON,  and  Qkryokis,  a  celebrated  mon> 
•ter,  bom  from  the  anion  uf  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
lirhoe,  and  reprcMnted  by  the  poets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Qadcs,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  iwo-headed  dog, 
called  Onbos,  and  by  Eurythioo.  Hercules, 
by  order  of  Eurystbens,  went  to  Gades,  and 
destroyed  Geryoo,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion,  and 
carried  away  all  his  Aockv  and  herds  to  Tiryn- 
thus,  Betiod.  Tkteg.  187.— Fir^.  uEn.  7,  v. 
661,  K  8,  ▼.  a».—i/2.  I,  V.  Vn.—ApoUod.  2.— 
Uutei.  5,  V.  28. 

QtaANTCs,  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who,  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  CobIus  received  from 
his  son  Saturn;  whilst  Hyginus  calls  them 
sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  aie  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 
strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size. 
Some  of  in^m,  as  Cottus,  Eriareus,  and  Gyges, 
had  SO  hea^s  and  100  arms,  and  seipenis  in- 
stead of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible  aspect, 
their  hair  hung  loose  about  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  suffered  to  grow  untouched. 
Pallene  and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  place  of 
their  residence.  Tht  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  aye  often  ignX>rantlv  confounded, 
and  to  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  god  was  alarmed,  and 
called  all  the  deities  to  assist  him  aaainst  a  pow- 
erftil  enemy^  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  hei^Mpd  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
•cale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaTen. 
At  the  sight  of  such  dreadful  adversaries,  the 
gods  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent'animals  to  screien  themselves  from  their 
pursuers.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
they  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a 
mortal  to  his  assistance ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  giants 
were  soon  put  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed' to  pieces  under  mountains  or 
buried  in  the  sea ;  and  others  were  flayed  alive, 
or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid,  Enceladw, 
Aloides,  Porpkjfrum,  Typikm,  Otm,  TUaneSj 
Ac.  The  existence  of  giants  has  been  support- 
ed by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received 
as  an  irodeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
Tityus,  when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered 
nine  acres;  and  that  Polyphemus  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  staff 
which  might  have  served  for  the  mnst  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  heroes^  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  Tumus  in  Italy,  attackcil  their  enemies  by 
throwing  stones,  which  towr  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unable  to  move.  Plu- 
tarch alsomentians,  in  support  of  their  gigantic 
stature,  that  Sertorius  op^ed  the  grave  of  An- 
tsnis  in  AiHca,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 


measured  six  cuMts  in  Infih. 


-^Pmu.  8,  c  9,  dto.— Opt^  MbL  1,  V.  161^ 
PltU.  in  Seriar.—Bygi*.  fah.  28,  Ac.— IbwF. 
Od.  7  and  10.— Ftrg  G.  1,  v.  2d0.  .^m.  6,  v. 
580.  If  the  accounts  of  the  giants  be  noi,  wuh 
other  portions  of  the  heathen  mythoks^,  an 
unfounded  fable,  they  probably  relate  le  sent 
physical  pfaenomenfi,  or  to  some  of  the  earij 
convulsions  of  nature;  in  like  manner  as  ttTe 
mysteries  of  tbe  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  aie 
supposed  to  have  conceded,,  in  the  adventures 
of  inose  deities,  the  laws  and  relatioos  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  iBflaenoe  on  the 
fertilizing  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

GlaucOpis,  a  surname  c^  Mincrvn,  from  the 
blueness  of  her  eyes.    Bttmn^ — Btaiod, 

Gi^iecus,  I.  a  son  of  Hippolochosi  the  sod  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisteoPriam  in  tbe  Trptaa 
war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  excfaaage  his 
golden  suit  of  armour  with  Diomedesfor  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Giaucigi  Di»- 
medes  vermviatiOf  to  enress  a  fooUsk  pvrchssr. 
He  bcnaved  with  mucn  courage  and  wa$  killed 
by  Ajaz.  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  483.— MbriMJL  9,  ep. 
96.-- fiPNMr.  JL  6.-— -n.  A  fiaheman  of  An- 
thedon,  in  Bosotia,  sob  of  Nmuiie  and  NaiSp 
or,  accordioff  looliicn,  «f  Polybios,  the  son  of 
Mercunr.  As  he  was  fishing,  be  observed  that 
all  the  nshes  which  he  laid  on  tbe  graaa  receiv- 
ed fresh  vigour  as  they  touched  tbe  groamd,  aad 
immediatdv  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into 
the  sea.    He  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 

§rass,  and,  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sod- 
enly  moved  with  a  deare  of  living  in  tbe  sea. 
Upon  this  he  leaped  into  the  vater,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus  and  Tethtts,  at  the 
request  of  the  gods.  After  this  transfOTmatioB 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  Nereid  S^lla, 
whose  ingratitude  was  severely  panished  by 
Circe.  Vid.  SeiyUa.  Ovid.  Al  13,  v.  905, 
die.— fi^nn.  fab.  199.— AAAem.  7.— AmOm.  L 
--Diod.  I.— AftJtet.  dt  JUp.  DO.'^P^KS.  9,  e. 

3S. m.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Connth, 

by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bom  at  Pot- 
nia,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  His  mares  tore  his 
body  to  pieces  as  he  returned  from  tbe  gase 
which  Adrastus  had  celebrated  in  boaoor  of  his 
father.  Ha  was  buried  at  Potnia.  Mm 
fab.  SSfO.^Virg.  G.  3.  v.  ^Grj.—ApaUgd.  1  and 

2. IV.  A  son  of  .Minos  tbe  9d,  and  Pisi- 

nhae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  hcaify. 
Minos  confined  the  soothsi^er  Polyidus  wi^ 
the  dead  body,  and  told  him  that  he  never 
would  restore  him  his  liberty  if  bedid  not  naioiv 
ii  to  life.  Polyidns  was  struck  with  the  kiag^ 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astoniabment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  towards  tbe  body  and 
touched  it.  Polyidus  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately  a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disupeafed, 
and  soon  after  returned  with  a  certain  herb  in 
his  mouth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  tbe  body  of 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  attentively  consider- 
ed what  passed,  seized  the  herb,  and  with  it 
rubbed  the  body  of  tbe  dead  prince,  who  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minoa  received  Gha- 
cus  with  gratitude,  but  be  leftiaed  to  restore 
Polyidns  to  liberty  before  he  taught  his  son  the 
art  of  divination  and  prophecy.  He  conaenixd 
with  ^reat  reluctance,  and  when  fan  was  at  last 
permitted  to  return  to  Aigolis,  his  native  eouih 
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Slaacus  conaeAtedi  and  (Vom  that  moment  he 
brgoi  all  the  knowledge  of  divination  and  heal* 
ng  whioh  he  had  received  f^om  the  instruction 
)f  PolykLos.  Hyginns  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
jrlaacQs  to  ^sculapios.    ApoUod.  2,  c.  3.— 

riygin,  136  and  261,  &c. V.  A  son  of 

Spytos,  who  sacceeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
>i'  Messenia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
nier  among  the  Dorians,  and  was  tbe  first  who 
>ffered  sacrifices  to  Machaon,  the  son  of  ^sca- 
apius.    Paus.  4,  c.  3.     Vid,  Part  I. 

Gnossis,  and  GbrossiA.  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  because  she  lived)  or  was  bom  at 
S^oossns.  Tbe  crown  which  she  received  (Vom 
Bacchus,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
s  called  Gnossia  SUlia,    Vir^.  O,  1.  y.  2^ 

GoNiADBs,  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
he  river  CjTtherus.    Strad,  8. 

GoRDixM.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Gjrqo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Perseus,  after  he  had  conquered  Medusa.  Vid. 
?art  II. 

GoRooNiai,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
3f  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  whese  names  were  Sthe- 
lo,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  immortal  except 
VIedusa.  According  to  the  mythologists,  their 
lairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
ivere  of  brass,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
heir  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
cales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
>fa  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stones  all 
hose  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa 
ilone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according  to 
)vid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
>f  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medu^  had  gra- 
ified  the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam- 
>ured  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
vhich  the  goddess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
vent  to  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  was  armed 
vith  an  instrument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
md  provided  with  a  looking-glass  by  Minerva, 
►esidcs  winged  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto, 
vhich  rendered  all  objects  clearly  visible  and 
ipen  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
cmained  totally  invisible.  With  weapons  like 
hese  Perseus  obtained  an  ea.sy  victory ;  and 
fter  his  conquest  returned  his  arms  to  the  dif- 
erent  deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
lad  so  recently  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  nis  hands;  and  after  he  had 
inished  all  his  laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it 
3  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  aegis,  with 
7bich  she  turned  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
heir  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  afler  the  con- 
[iiest  of  the  Gorgons,  Pertheus  took  his  flight 
ti  the  air  towards  iBthiopia;  and  that  the 
reps  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from 
Medusa's  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
/hich  hare  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  de- 
erts  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also  arose 
rom  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
nth  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
rorgons  was  beyond  the  ocean  towards  the  west, 
ccording  to  Hesiod.  -fflschylus  makes  them 
ahabit  the  eastern  parts  of  Scythia ;  and  Ovid, 
s  the  most  received  opinion,  supports  that  they 
[ved  in  the  inland  parts  of  Libya,  near  the  lake 
f  Triton  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
>iodorus  and  others  explain  the  fable  of  the 
torgona,  by  supposing  that  they  were  a  wvlike 


race  of  women  near  the  Amasons,  whom  Per- 
seus, with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Hesiod.  J%efig.  <f>  SoiU,—ApoUon.  4. 
--ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  A^.—Hinner.  Jl.  5  and 
li.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  &c,-^Diod.  I  and  i.—Paus. 
2,  c.  20,  &,c.—jBickyL  Prom.  AU.  4.—PijuUir. 
Pytk,  7  and  12.  CHfrnp.  Z.—Ooid,  MU.  4,  v. 
618,  &c.'-Pal4jBphat.  de  Pkorcun. 

GoRGONiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Per- 
seus, armed  with  her  shield,  had  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

GoRodPHdNB,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, who  married  Perieres,  king  of  Mes- 
senia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pns.  AfVer  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
CEbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icaru^  and 
Tyndarns.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  myiholo- 
gists  mention  as  having  had  a  second  huisbaDd. 
Paus.  4,  c.  2.-^ ApoUod.  1,  2  uid  3. 

GradIvus;  a  surname  of  Mars  amon|;  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  K^atrtiv.  br^nduking 
a  spear.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  PC uma  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Thracians  and  Getse,  over  whom  he  particu- 
larly presided.  Virg.  ..En.  3,  t.  S^—Homer. 
n.'-Liv.  1,  C.20,  1.2,c.45. 

Gratijb.     Vid.  Charites. 

Gyoes,  or  Gtes,  a  son  of  Coelns  and  Tern. 
represented  as  haying  50  heads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  afterwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus. Vid.  Part  II.  Ovid,  IHst.  4,  el.  7,  y.  la 

Gtn£cothcbna8,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tegea, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  this  religious  cere- 
mony.   Paus.  8,  c.  48. 


Hades,  or  Ades,  «  name  given  to  Pinto;  aSae 
to  the  infernal  regions. 

Hjbmon,  a  Theban  youth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  witn  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  he  killed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
heard  that  she  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  far 
thcr*s  orders.    Propert.  3,  el.  8,  y.  21. 

Haljbsits,  and  Hal^sos,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Briseis  or  Clytemnestra.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massicus  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  Falisci,  and  afterwards  assisted  Tumns 
a^instiSneas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg. 
jEn.  7,  V.  724, 1. 10,  y.  352. 

H^LraRHoncs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eoryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Man,  be- 
cause she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence 
offended  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
tune cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cause  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  which 
has  been  called  from  thence  Areopagas,  {a^^ 
Mars,  and  myo;,  village,)  and  the  mnrderer  was 
acquitted.    ApoUod.  ^,  c.  14.-— Poms.  1,  c  21. 

HamadrtIdes.  This  word  is  deriyed  from 
ttita  simul,  and  6imt  quercus.  Virg:  Ed.  10.^ 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  y.  647.     Vid,  Dryades, 

Habcmon,  or  AioffON,  a  surname  of  Jnpiter 
in  Libya.  It  is  related  that  Bacchus,  being  on 
716 
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f  invoked  Uie  aid  of  Japiter. 
■|)peu«d, and,  siampiiijroiit 
iasfMiBffiiiUiesaiKi.    Thia 


tk«  libjan  deserts, 
Thereopoatf  ram  a|)peared, 
the  groiytd,  opened  a  spriBg  in  Uie  sand.  This 
ram  he  aclqiowledged  to  be  Jopiter,  and  there- 
fore bailt  a  temple  lo  him,  nring  him  the  appel- 
latioa  of  Ammoo,  or  the  Sandy.  '  TliiB  temj^e 
WM  sitoated  in  the  Oasis  of  Snomk.  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  upon  visiting  it,  was  declaied  bv  the 
priests  a  4bn  of  the  deity.     Vid,V^nLmUm, 

HABcito,  a  man  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  poisoooos  herbs,  Ac  He  touched  the  most 
venooMMs  seipents  and  reptiles  withoat  receiv- 
iagthe smallest imary.    SU.  1, ▼. 406. 

EUaMftmi,  or  HaaMKOUU,  ( Vid.  Hnmiane^ 
a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venns,  who  married 
Cadmus.  It  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  of  her  motheri  made  her  a  present 
of  a  Testment  died  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which 
in  some  measure  inquired  all  the  children  of 
Oadmns  with  wickedness  and  impiety.  Pmu, 
9,  c  16,  Ac 

HiBHdmnBi,  a  Trojan  beloved  by  Afinenra. 
He  built  the  ships  in  which  Paris  csmed  away 
Helen.    Bmer.n,b. 

HiRPALioN,  a  son  of  Pylsemenes  king  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  assiKted  Priam  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  A- 
mer,  JL.  13,  v.  643. 

Harpaltc^  I.  the  danghter  of  Harpalycns, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
%h»  hot  a  child,  and  her  father  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  sustain  the  falignes  of  hunting.  When  her 
fkther's  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neopiolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated 
the  enemy  with  manly  courage.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  after  in  a  sedi- 
tion, rci&aered  her  oiscottsolate ;  she  fled  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  Uved  in  the  forests 
upon  plnndei*  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
secure  her  proved  fhiUless,  till  her  peat  swift- 
ness was  overcome  by  intercepting  her  with  a 
net  After  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective  rights  to  the  possessions 
which  she  acquired  by  rapine,  and  th^  soon 
after  appeased  her  manes  by  pn»er  oblations 
on  her  tomb.    Virg,  JSn.  1.  v.  ^l.^Bugin, 

Ab.  163  and  966. ^11.  A  m&tress  of  Iphiclus, 

son  of  Thestius.  8he  died  through  despair  on 
seeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
noumful  story  was  composed  in  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  AtMen,  14. 

HARPdcaATBi,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
same  a«  Oms,  the  son  of  Isis,  among  the  Egvp- 
tians.  He  is  represented  as  holding  one  orliis 
fingers  on  his  mouth,'  and  from  thence  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
mysteriies  of  religion  and  philosophy  ought 
never  to  be  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ko- 
mns  placed  his  statues  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.    CatuU.  75.— Varro.  ie  L.  L.  4,  c  10. 

Harft LJB,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  bad 
thsir  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Th^  were  three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocyp^e, 
and  Celoio,  daughters  of  Neptune  vsnd  Terra. 
Thty  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  tables 
of  Phineus,  whence  they  were  driven  to  the 
islands  called  Scrophades  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
TJey  emi^ed  an  mfectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
whatever  thisy  toaohed  ^  their  filHi  and  excre^ 
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AB.  They yimdered  JPneaa  dwriag  lMiTOf> 
towards  Italy,  and  predicted  mMiy  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  hiai.    Virg.JB^X 
V.  919,  L  6,  V.  988.— floMd.  Tktog.  A 

Hebb,  the  danghter  of  Jopiier  and  Jmux  As 
she  was  fkir.  and  alwavs  in  tlte  bUxm  of  yomh, 
she  was  called  the  coddeas  of  yomh,  and  made 
by  her  mother  cup-bearer  to  afi  the  gods.  She 
was  dismjflsed  from  her  office  hr  Jiquter,  and 
Ganymedea,  his  lavoudte,  socceeded  her  as  ei^ 
bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to 
prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  harness  her'peacocks 
whencw  requisite.  When  Herciucs  was 
niaed  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  he  was  recoDcikd 
to  Juno  bjr  marrying  her  oau^hter  H^k,  by 
wUom  he  had  two  SODS,  Alezians  and  Anicms. 
As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  ^ods  and 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance 
of  her  husband,  performed  that  kind  office  to 
lolas  his  fViend.  Hebe  was  worshipped  at  Sir 
cyon,  under  the  name  of  Dia^  and  at  Rome 
under  the  name  of  JuvenUs.  She  is  reprcseni- 
ed  as  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
amyed  in  a  variegated  garmenL  P«u.  L  c 
19,  1.9,c.  l^-^Ovid,  Jl&.9,v.40a  AK.9, 
V.  l&.—ApoUod.  1.  c  3, 1.  a,  c  7. 

Hecate,  a  daughter  of  Perses  and  A.stmsa, 
the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  her  name 
of  Diva  triformis,  tergewUna,  trices.  She  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  and  enchani- 
ments,  and  was  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  with  three  beads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dog, 
or  a  boar;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  wiu 
three  different  bodies,  and  three  difierent  iaiKs, 
only  with  one  neck.  Dogs,  lambs,  and  hoocv, 
were  generally  ofiered  to  her,  especially  in  hi^ 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  slie  obtuned  the 
name  of  TVivio.  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  sea,  and  hell;  and  to  her 
kinas  and  nations  supposed  themselves  indebt- 
ed for  their  prosperity.  Otid.  7,  Met.  v.  94.^ 
BesM.  Theog.—HoroL  3,  od.  2L — PmA  9,  c. 
82.— Ftr^^Bf».4,v.511. 

Hector.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Hecuba.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Helena.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Helenus.     Vid,  Part  TI. 

HELunss,  the  daughters  of  (he  Sun  and 
Cljrmene.  They  we^  three  in  nmoi^ber,  Lam- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lampethnn:  or  seven, 
according  to  Hygin:  Merope,  Helie,  JE^ 
Lampetie,  PhoBoe,  JEtheria,  and  I^ozippe. 
They  were  so  afllicted  at  the  death  of  their 
brother  Phastcm,  (  Vid.  JHueUm^  that  thev  were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  t^eir  tears 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.    Ovid.  Met.  %  V.  340.— AygM.  fab.  154. 

Heucaon.     Vid.  Part  IL 

HiucE,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  genersHj 
called  Ursa  Major.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  town  ofHdioe,  of  which  Calkto, 
who  was  changed  into  the  Great  Bear,  was  an 
inhabitant    Lucan.  9,  v.  937. 

H£l!coniade8,  a  name  given  to  the  Moks. 
because  they  lived  xqxm  mount  Helioan,  whidi 
was  sacred  to  them. 

HaiiLB.    Vid.  ArgomaUa. 

Bellen,  son  of  Dencalion  aad'^rnha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  abont  1495  yean  Won 
the  Christian  era^  and  gave  the  nnlneof  B^ 
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eftiaBS  to  his  sobjeets.  He  had,  by  his  wife 
^reeis,  three  sons ;  ifiolias,  Doras,  and  Xmhns, 
irho  gave  their  aamea  to  the  three  different  na- 
ions,  known  under  the  name  of  ^olians,  Dori- 
inisandlonians.  Tiiese  last  derive  their  name 
rom  loD,  son  of  Xnthns,  and  from  the  difier- 
ince,  either  of  expression  or  pronnneiation,  in 
heir  respectiTe  langoages,  arose  the  different 
lialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  langoage. 
Faus.  3,  e.  90, 1.  7,  c.  h—Diod.  5. 

HsMAimoN,  a  son  of  Anxora  and  Cephalos, 
>r  Tithonns.    AMUod,  3. 

Heicthba,  a  daughter  of  Cycniis  and  Pro> 
:lea.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
les,  that  she  refused  to  abandon  him  when  his 
ather  Gycnns  exposed  him  on  the  sea.  They 
rere  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedo&  where 
ilemithea  long  enioyed  tranqnillity,  till  Achil- 
es,  captivated  by  her  charms,  ofiered  her  vio- 
ence.  She  was  resetted  fjrom  his  enbraee  by 
ler  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  tlanghter- 
;d  by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not 
la  ve  been  rescued  from  the  attempia  of  Achilles, 
lad  not  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  af- 
er  she  had  fervently  entreated  the  assistance  of 
he  gods.  VitLTeiM.  Panu.  10,  c,  14.-^ Diod.  4. 

Hjbra,  the  name  of  Jono  among  the  Greeks. 

HbrcetoiI,  an  epithet  given  to  Jnpirer.  Ooid. 
Ift.  286.— i^uom.  9,  V.  979. 

ELERcdLBi,  a  celebrated  hero, who,  after  death, 
ras  ranked  amongthe  gods,  and  received  divine 
lODonrs.  Accormng  to  the  ancients  tiere  were 
nnnj  persons  of  the  sanle  name.  Diodorns 
nentions  three,  Cicero  six,  and  some  authors 
extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
!>f  all  these  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena, 
^nerally  called  the  Theban,  is  the  most  cele- 
irated,  and  to  him,  as  mav  easily  be  imagined, 
he  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attributed. 
3ercules  was  brought  up  at  Tirynthus ;  or,  ac- 
:ordiDg  to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
lad  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  jealousy 
»f  Juno,  intent  upon  his  destruction,  sent  two 
nakes  to  devour  nim.  The  child,  not  terrified 
»y  the  sif^ht  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized  them 
a  both  his  hands  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
vhile  his  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house 
vith  his  frightful  shrieks.  Vid  fpkiOm,  He 
vas  early  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
va.<{tor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  taught  him  how 

0  fight,  Eurytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
irrows,  Autolyeus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
>1ay  on  the  lyre,  and  Enmolpus  to  sm^^.  He, 
ike  the  real  of  his  ilhistrlons  contemporaries, 
oon  alfter  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  and  under  hhn  he  perfected  and  ren- 
lered  himself  the  most  valiant  and  accomplish- 
id  of  the  aee.  In  the  18th  vear  of  his  age  he 
esolved  to  deliver  theneighoourhood  of  mount 
:;ith8eron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on 
he  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
ind  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
3e  went  to  the  court  of  Thespius,  king  of  Tbes- 
>is,  li^ho  shared  in  the  general  calamity,  and 
le  received  there  a  tender  treatment  and  was 
•ntertainedduringMydavs.  The  fifty  daugh- 
ers  of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by  Hercu- 
es  duriitt  his  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  had 
lestroyed  the  licm  of  mount  Cithaeron,  he  de> 
irered  his  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 

1  hundred  oxen  which  ft  paid  to  Erginus. 
PU.  Brgimu.   6aoh  puMie  terviees  became 


universally  hnown.  and  Crfwo,  who  then  aat 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patri- 
otic deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  mtrusting  him  with  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercules,  by 
the  will  of  Jupiter,'  was  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Eurystheus,  (  Vid  BwrytUneui,)  and  obliged 
lo  obey  him  in  every  r«q)ect,  Eurystheus,  ac- 
quainted with  his  successes  and  rising  power, 
ordered  him  to  appear  at  M^censB  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priority  of  bittb,  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  upon  him.  Hercules 
refused,  and  Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  ofl^ring  of  Eurystheus.  viA  Miga/ra, 
When  ne  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes  which  had 
proceeded  from  his  insani^.  that  he  concealed 
himself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  eonsnlted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be  reckcmed 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  So  plain  and  ex- 
pressive an  answer  determined  him  to  go  to 
MycensB,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eurystheta 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  and  arduous  ever 
known,  generally  called  the  13  labours  of  Her- 
cules. The  favours  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  fh>m 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  IVom  Jupiter  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  mlden 
cuiras  and  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  but  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  the  forest 

of  Nemiea. The  first  labour  imposed  upop 

Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Nemasa,  which  ravaged  the  country  near  My- 
cenm.  The  hero,  unable  to  destrov  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  bis  club, 
pursued  him  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycenae,  and  ever  after  clothed  hitfkself  with 
the  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at  the 
sight  oi  the  beast,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cules, that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Her- 
cules returned. The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules was  to  destroy  the  Lemaean  hydra,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  Apollodoms,  50 
according  to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodorus.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attacked 
with  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy 
club  he  destroved  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  WAS  productive  of  no  advantage ;  for  as 

I  soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
dub,  immediately  two  sprang  up,  and  the  laboot 
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«f  Hercnta  wovld  have  resHUDcd  nnfinkhed 
had  not  he  commanded  bis  (hend  IoIm  to  bam, 
wkk  a  hot  iron,  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
Ind  crushed  to  pieces.  This  socceeded,  (  Vid, 
H^ndnsL)  tnd  Ue^uks  became  Tictorioos, 
opeaea  the  beUy  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
arrows  in  the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which 
he  gare  fttal  and  inenraUe. He  was  or- 
dered in  his  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  un- 
hun  into  the  presence  of  Euryatheos  a  stag, 
ftmons  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden 
horns,  and  braaen  feet  This  celebrated  ani- 
mal mqnented  the  neighbourhood  of  (Enoe, 
and  Hercules  was  emptied  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  puivuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired^  or,  according  to 
others,  b^slightlT  wound  ins  it  and  le8Senia|r  its 
swiftneas.  As  he  returned  Tictorioos,  Diana 
snatched  the  goat  ftom  him,  and  severely 
reprimanded  him  for  molesting  an  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  her.  Hercules  pleaded 
necesaily,  and  by  representing  the  commands 
of  Eurystheus,  he  appeased  the  goddess  and  ob- 
tained the  beast— ~The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroved  the  centaurs,  (  Vid. 
CenUmH,)  and  caught  the  boar  by  closely  pur- 
soing  him  through  the  deep  snow.  Eurystheus 
was  40  firightenea  at  the  sight  of  the  boar^  that, 
according  to  Diodoms,  he  hid  himself  m  his 
braaen  veviel  for  some  days.-^-In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  oonfined 
for  many  years.  VUL  A«gvu.— ^For  his  sixth 
labour  he  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carniTorous 
birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake 

Stymphalis  in  Arcadia.     Vid.  SfympkaUs. 

la  his  seventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into 
Peloponnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete. In  his  eighth  la- 
bour he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He 

'  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  Drought  to  Eurystheus. 
Thev  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king 
of  Mvceoft,  where  they  were  aevoured  by  the 
wild  beasts;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great— —For 
his  ninth  lalwur  he  was  oommanded  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  oueen  of  the  Amazons.     Vid. 

£fippolite, In  nis  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

monster  Qeryon,  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to 

^Argos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon 

human  flesh.     Vid.  Oeryon. The  eleventh 

labour  was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperldes.     Vtd,  Hesperides, The 

twelfth  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labours,  was  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  by  a  cave  on  mount  TsBnarua  He  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  cany  away  his  ftriends 
Theseus  and  Pirithons,  who  were  condenmed 
to  punishment  in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was 
granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  use  of 
no  arms,  but  only  force,  to  drag  him  away. 
Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  after  he  had  brought  him  before  Eurys- 
theus. Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which 
*he  jealousy  of  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  hlm^ 


he  also  achieved  odiers  of  his  own  aeoofid, 
equally  great  and  celebrated.  Vid.  Cmats,  Ja- 
taus,  Busins,  Etyx,  &c  He  accompanied  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  long  of  Mycenm.  He  assisted 
the  gods  in  their  wars  against  the  giants,  and 
it  was  through  him  akme  that  Jupiter  obtained 
a  victory.  Vid.  OigamUs.  He  Gonqncred 
Laomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  Vid.  Laometitnk. 
When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Enrytns,  king  of 
(Echalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoiuvd, 
was  refused  to  his  entreaties,  ne  became  the 
prey  of  a  second  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  mar- 
deied  Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  En- 
rytns who  fevoured  his  addresses  to  lole.  Vid. 
hfHiius.  He  was  some  time  after  purified  of 
tne  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased ;  hat  the 
gods  persecuted  him  more,  and  he  was  visiied 
by  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  lo 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief!  The  coldness 
with  whidi  the  Pythia  received  him,  irritated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plimder  Apollo's  terapte, 
and  carry  away  the  sacred  tripodl  ApoUo  op- 
posed hint,  and  a  severe  conflict  was  bcgaa, 
which  nothing  but  the  interference  of  Juphcr 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  told  by  Che  oracle  that  he  most  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  yeare  in  tkt 
most  abject  servitude  to  recover  from  his  dis- 
order. He  complied :  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Omphale,  qaeen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbeis;  and 
Omphale,  who  was  astonifflied  at  the  greames 
of  his  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar- 
ried him  Hercules  had  Agelaus,  and  Lamoa 
aeoordiuf  to  others,  by  Omphale,  from  whcm 
CrGesus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  he- 
came  also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphale's  fe- 
male serrants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceos.  Afler 
he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  slaverr,  he 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re-estabish- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndarus,  who  bsd 
been  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became  one 
of  Dejanim's  suiters,  and  married  her,  afier  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Vid.  Ajckd&u. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  faiher>ia- 
law's  kingdom,  because  he  had  inadveitendy 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  we 
on  accoimt  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydoniaa  boar. 
From  Cahrdon  he  retired  to  the  conn  of  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachhiia.  In  his  way  he  was  slopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Eveniis,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  ofSa  vicdence 
to  Dejanira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules  perceiv- 
ed the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  cen- 
taur, who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tunic, 
which,  as  he  observed,  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling a  husband  from  unlawfu  love.  VU, 
Dejamm.  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  received 
him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  fiiend- 
ship,  and  purified  him  of  the  marder  he  had 
committed  at  Calvdon.  Hercoles  was  still 
mindful  that  he  had  once  been  reftesed  the  hand 
of  lole ;  he  therefore  made  war  against  ber 
father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him  with  urae  of  his 
sons.  lole  fell  into  the  hands  of-  ber  ftther^ 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  loved  by  Her- 
cules as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  bin 
to  moimtCEta,  where  he  was  goiag  to  raise  aa 
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Utar,  and  ofter  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  As 
le  had  not  then  the  tonic  in  which  he  arrayed 
limself  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  Lichas  to 
Dejanira  in  order  to proYiae  himself  a  proper 
Iress.  Dejanira,  inarmed  of  her  husband's 
ender  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
more  probably  the  tunic  which  she  had  received 
Torn  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 
}at  it  on,  fell  into  a  deraerate  distemper,  and 
bund  the  poison  of  the  Lernssan  hydra  pene- 
rate  through  his  bones.  He  attempted  to  pull 
>ff  the  fatal  dress,  but  it  was  too  late ;  ana  in 
he  midst  of  his  pains  and  tortures  he  inveighed 
D  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  the  cred- 
ilous  Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Enrystheus,  and 
he  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juna  As  the  distem- 
>er  was  incurable,  he  implored  the  protection 
)f  Jupiter,  and  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Phi- 
ocietes,  and  erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the 
np  of  mount  GBla.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the 
:kin  of  the  Nemeean  lion,  and  laid  down  upon 
t  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his  club.  Phi- 
octetes,  or,  according  to  others,  Piean  or  Hyl- 
us,  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
lero  saw  himself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with 
he  flames,  without  betraying  any  marls  of  fear 
M-  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heaven, 
tnd  told  the  surrounding  gods  that  he  would 
'aise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
Mrho  had  cleared  the  earth  from  so  manv  mon- 
gers and  tjrrants.  The  gods  applauded  Jupi- 
er's  resoluticm,  the  burning  pile  was  suddenly 
surrounded  with  a  dark  smoke,  and  after  the 
nortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he 
vas  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
»y  four  horses.  Some  loud  clap  of  thimder 
iccompanied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends, 
loable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes,  diowed 
heir  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raisixig  an  al- 
ar where  the  burning  pile  had  stood.  MencB- 
ins,  the  son  of  Actor,  offered  him  a  sacrifice  of 

I  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a  goat,  and  enjoined 
he  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same 
eligious  ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  be- 
came as  universal  as  his  fame ;  and  Juno,  who 
lad  once  persecuted  him  with  such  inveterate 

II  ry,  forgot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him  her 
laughter  Hebe  in  marriage.  Hercules  h&s  re- 
eived  many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
rom  the  place  where  his  worship  was  establish- 
'd,  or  from  the  labours  which  he  achieved.  His 
em  pies  were  numerous  and  magnificent,  and 
lis  divinity  revered.  The  Phcenicians  offered 
[iiails  on  his  altars,  and  &s  it  was  supposed  that 
le  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
vcTe  sent  to  sleep  in  his  temples,  that  they 
ni?ht  receive  in  their  dream  the  agreeable 
•resages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
yhire  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
ervice.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  Da- 
red, with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limhs; 
le  is  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
<7em«an  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club  m  his 
land,  on  which  he  often  leans.  Diod.  1  and  4. 
~Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  1,  Ac—AfH^lod,  1  and  2.— 
^aus.  1,  3,  5,  9  and  lO.-^Eksiod.  in  Scut,  Herc^ 
tc.^Hygin.  fab.  39,  32,  Ac—Oim^.  Mst,  9,  v. 
36,  Ac. — Ber.  9,  Amor.  Trist.  Ac. — Hlomer.  B. 
,  Ac. — T%eoerU.  ^.^-Eunjf.  in  ffere. — Virg. 
En.  8,  V.  294.^Lm£4».  3  and  6.^AffoUon.  2.— 
Tionys.  Hal,  h-^Saphocl.  in  Tyaehin.—Plul.  I 
»  Ampkii^^Seim,  «»  Berc,  fure^t,  ^  CBL—  I 


PHn.  4,  c.  6, 1. 11.  Stc-^Philost.  lean.  2,  c.  5.-- 
Hefodot.  1,  c.  7, 1. 2^  c.  42,  Ac.— Qtnn^.  Smym. 
6,  V.  207,  Ac.— CcWhffk  Hym.  in  Dian.-^Pindar. 
(H^ifffipk.  od.  3.— ZtaJ.  1,  V.  4S8.--8taL  2.  Theb,  v. 
564.— AfeZa,2,  c.  l.-^Lucian.—Dial.—LaetartL 
defals.  RH.-^Strab.  3,  Ac—Horat.  Od.  Sat.  Ac. 

Herctna,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
Bceotia  bore  her  name.    Paus.  9,  c;  39. 

HerIlob,  a  king  of  Pranteste,  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  three  lives,  he  was 
killed  three  times  by  Evander.  Vir.  jEn.  8,  v.  563. 

Hebmaphroditus,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  mount  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Gaira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  over^it,  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Hermaphroditua 
continued  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  offers;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embraced  him, 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  two  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  beard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermapnroditns,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexts. 
Hermaphroditus  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  m  that  fouDtam  might  become  effemi- 
nate.   Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  341.— Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Hermes,  the  name  of  Mercury  among  the 
Greeks.     Vid,  Mercurius. 

Hermione,  a  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods,  except  Juno, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  presence,  ana 
she  received  as  a  present,  a  rich  veil  and  a 
splendid  necklace  which  nad  been  made  bv 
Vulcan.  She  was  changed  into  a  serpent  with . 
her  husband  Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Vid.BairmoniA.  ApoUod.Z.-^Ovid,MeL 
4,  fab.  13.    Vid.  Parts  I  and  11. 

HBaoEs,  the  name  which  was  given  by  the 
ancients  to  such  as  were  bom  from  a  god,  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  t>y  their  ac- 
tions, and  seemed  to  deserve  immortality  by  the 
service  they  had  rendered  their  country.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describes,  such  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  Ac.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  they  could  lift  up  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  four  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  not  have  moved.  The  heroes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind 
after  death,  and  they  were  invoked  with  much 
solemnity.  As  the  altars  of  the  gods  were 
crowded  with  sacrifices  and  libations,  so  the 
heroes  were  often  honoured  with  a  funeral 
solemnity,  in  which  their  great  exploits  were 
enumerated. 

Herse.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god  dis- 
cl«ied  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse's  sister,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  easy  admissioato  Herse ; 
but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy,  discovered  the 
amour.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  by 
Mercury, and,  after  death,  she  received  divine 
honours  at  Athens.    Ovid.  Mst.  %  v.  569,  Ac. 

Hertha,  and  Hirta,  a  goddess  among  the 
Qermans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  to  her 
service,  in  a  remote  island,  and  was  snpposed  to 
visit  the  earth  at  stated  times,  when^er  coming 
was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  ana 
festivity.  TacU,  de  Oerm. 
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HmAm,  a  dAogkicr  of  LaoaedGB^kiag  of 
TrasTi  bjr  Stfymo,  the  daughter  of  Um  Scamui- 
dor.  U  feU  tt>  her  lot  to  be  expoeed  to  a  aea- 
aouter,  to  whom  the  Trojans  ]rcarly  presented 
a  aarriafcable  riinn,  to  appease  the  reseat* 


I  Nepmae,  whoas  Laomedon 
had  ofioMieiL  hot  Herelilcs  promised  to  delirer 
her,  proyided  he  recetTedasa  reward  six  bean- 
tiftilDones.  f  juanedon  eonaented,  and  Heicn* 
les  attacked  the  nonsier  just  as  he  was  goiiijg: 
10  devoor  Besione,  and  he  killed  him  with  hn 
dob.  liBomedoB,  however,  refused  to  rewsrd 
the  hero's  services;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  pot  the  king 
and  all  his  fiunily  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces, 
or  Priam,  who  had  advised  bis  father  to  give 
the  promised  horses  lo  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqneror  gave  Hesionein  marriage  to  his 
friend  Telamoo,  who  had  assisted  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  bis  te- 
ther's throne.  Bomtr,  II.  5,  v.  638.— IXott.  4. 
ApoiM.  %  c  5,  Ac-^Ouid.  MeL  11,  v.  S12. 

HaspniDas,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  <Uogh- 
ters  of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  mentions  four, 
iBgle,  Erythia,  Vesta,  and  Arethosa;  andDio- 
doros  confounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
suppoees  thai  they  were  the  same  number. 
Toey  were  appointed  to  guard  the  golden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptials :  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  oeyood  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  believed  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Africa,  according  to  Apollodorus.  This  cele- 
brated place  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  th<  most  delicious  kind,  and  was  carefully 
guarded  by  a  dread fbl  dragon  which  never 
uept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
procure  some  of  the  golden  appl«  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  These  were  brought  to  Eurystheos, 
and  afterwards  carried  becir  by  Minerva  into 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
dragon,  whi^h  guarded  the  tree,  a|^pears  bowing 
down  his  head,  a5  having  received  a  mortiu 
wound.  This  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  ofl^ring  of  Typhon,  and  it  had  a  hundred 
heads  and  as  many  voices.  T4iis  number, 
however,  is  reduce^  oy  some  to  only  one  head. 
Those  that  attempt  to  explain  mythology,  ob- 
serve that  the  Hesperides  were  certain  persons 
who  had  an  immense  number  of  flocks ;  and  that 
the  ambiguous  word  fiqXov,  which  signifies  an 
apple,  and  a  skeep,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Died.  4.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  637,  Ac.  1.9,  v.  90.— »/etw.  fab. 
y^.—Apol.  3,  c.  5.—Henod.  T%eog.  v.  215,  Ac. 

Hesperus,  I.  a  son  of  Japetus,  brother  to  At- 
las. He  came  to  Italy,  and  the  country  received 
the  name  of  Bespena  from  him,  according  to 
some  accounts.  He  had  a  daughter  called  Hes- 
peris,  who  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother 
of  seven  daughters,  called  Atlantides  or  Hespe- 
rides.    Diod.  4. 11.  The  name  of  Hesperus 

was  also  applied  to  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
appeared  after  the  setting  of  the  ^n.  It  was 
called  Phosphorus  or  iMcifer  when  it  preceded 
the  sun.  Cic.  dt  Jfai.  D.  2,  c.  ^Senu.  de 
IKppol.  749.    Id.  in  Med.  71. 

HMDS,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as 
"*™«i"  of  the  Romans.    Z««w».  1,  v.  446. 
HiftRix,  a  youth  who  awoke  Argus  to  inform 
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killed  him,  ud  ohaBged  him  into  a  oiid  cfm. 
4fNrfM.3,e.l.    F«4.Paiia 


,  a  daughter  of  L«iMimi  ud  Flu- 
kidice.  Asshe  and  her  aialer  Phone  wcregoiig 


to  nurry  their  oooaini  LyncewaadUa^dajr 
wera  caLrried  away  by  C«Etor  and  F^az,  vk0 
married  them.  Iluariahad  AnagoabjCaaor, 
and  she,  as  well  aa  her  sister,  onaiaed,  tto 
death,  the  honoors  which  wera  gCBeiaSj  piid 
to  heroes.  JmUmL  3.— Pr«p«rt  1,  eL  S,  v.  1& 
— POM.  a,  c  93,  L  3,  c  19. 

HiFFiUB,  a  sumane  of  Keptone.  from  liis 
having  raised  a  hone  (<«««()  from  the  eaithis 
his  contest  with  Bdinerva,  ooneeningthe  gmof 
a  name  to  Athena. 

HippooairrAUBi,  a  race  of  moaslen  wbo 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.     Vid.  CetUsmri. 

HippocooH,  a  son  of  (Eba]a&  brodiert« 
Tyndarus.  He  was  pot  to  death  Vf  Heicoks 
because  he  had  driven  nis  brother  fromiheldo^ 
dom  of  Lacedamoa.  He  was  at  thechase  of 
the  Calydooian  boar.  ZHad.4— ip0M.a,ftc. 
1. 3.  e.  10.— Pom.  £.«<#».— OruL  iil  8,  r.  31i 

HiFFdniMB,  and  BiFPonAidii,  L  a  daagbier 
of  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  wr- 
ried  PelofB,  son  of  Tantahis.  Her  &lkrI^ 
fused  tQ  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  cooU 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  Aithebeagrf 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  cdebraied,  latsf 
courted  her.  and  accepted  her  father^  cowii' 
tions.  thonpi  death  attended  a  defeat  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forieiud 
their  lives,  when  Pelopa  came  from  Ljdia  tad 
entered  the  lists.  He  prevkmsly  bribed  Myifr 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  lEhiomaos,  and  eBsoied 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  bacane  Bo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyesles.  and  it  is  sud 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  bfr  ft- 
ther,  which  her  guilty  corre^wodencewitk  IV- 
lops  and  Myrtilie  had  occasioned.  Virg.  Q-  \ 
V.  r-^BygU.  ftK  84  ahd  953.— Pskil  5,  c.  H 
Ac.— /Mod.  4.— 09u{.  Beroid.  8  sod  17.  fH 
(Bnmaus.'Al.  A  danghter  ci  Adrastos,  kisg 
of  Argos,  who  married  PirithooB,  kinf  of  uc 
Lapiths.  The  festivity  which  prevailed  (B  die 
day  of  her  marriage  was  interfopted  \fj  thra- 
tempta  of  Eurytus  to  offer  her  violeDoe.  ni 
Pirrtkoiu,  She  is  called  bchomacbe  bjr  sw, 
and  Deidamia  Iff  odbers.  Ovid,  JMM.  li- 
PUd.  in  TlUa 

HzPF6u5anrs,  L  a  son  of  BeDeropto,  fti^ 
to  GHaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lyciaasdorn^ 

the  Trojan  war. IL  A  son  of  GBaacos  iho 

bore  the  same  name.    Bomer.  A  6,  t.  119. 


HippdLfTB,  aqueen  of  the  Amawpjw 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  tad 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  gWIety 
order  of  Eurystheus.  Vid.  Bncskt.  mm 
a  son  by  Theseus,  called  HippyrfytiB.  /w  » 

T%es.'-Propert4,  el.  &    FWL  doJ**  _ 

HfPPdLT  TOS,  a  SOD  of  Theseus  «MHippo- 
lyte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  kw™*"^ 
Temples  were  raised  to  his  mcmoiy,  jaraj^ 
larty  at  TrtEacne,  where  he  recerred  diTiDe 
honours.  According  to  some  att»ii^l«"» 
restored  him  to  life.  VU.  Phadn,ad?vitt. 
HiFPdMEnoN,  a  son  of  Ntsimacliw  ^  W 
thidice,  who  waa  one  of  the  seven  cbiw  •"^ 
went  against  Thebes.  HewaskilWbfiflJ 
rus,  son  of  Acastus.  ApoL  Ic  ft— /^i^^  *•*■ 
Hfppdaiim.    Vid.Aidmi» 
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HippONA,  B  godded  who  presided  over  hors^. 
iler  statues  were  placed  ht  horses'  staUes.  Jim, 
I,  y.  157. 

HippdTBooN,  a  son  of  Neptnne  and  Alope, 
laughter  of  Cercyotl,  exposed  in  the  woods  by 
lis  mother,  that  her  amours  with  the  god  might 
«  concealed  from  her  father.  Her  shame  was 
llscovered,  and  her  father  ordered  him  to  be  put 
o  death.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
ind  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares ;  whence 
lis  name,  and  when  grown  up,  placed  on  his 
grandfather's  throne  m  the  fdenaship  of  The- 
seus.   Bjfgin.  ftib.  18T— Pttitf.  1,  c.  38. 

Honor,  a  virtue  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
irst  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
ind  another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claudius 
tfarcenuB.    Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  -2,  c  23. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  supposed  to  be 
ilersilia,  who  married  Romulus.  Sue  was  said 
o  preside  over  beauty.    Ovid.  Mst.  14,  v.  851. 

Hoae,  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
fhemis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Eunomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
easons  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
ind  winter,  and  were  represented  by  the  poets 
us  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Ojympus. 
^<mer.  II.  5,  v.  ?49.-- Paiw.  5,  c.  l\.—Besiod. 
TVuog.  V.  902. 

HoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
^resided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  ezhorta- 
ions  to  virtue  and  honourable  deeds.  She  is 
he  same  as  Herselia. 

HoRUB,  a  son  of  Isls,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Sgyptians. 

HospiTAUa,  a  snmame  of  Jupiter  among  the 
tomans,  as  the  god  of  hospitality. 

HTAciNTmrs,  a  son  of  Amyclas  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and  ZCT>hyrus.  He 
etnmed  the  former's  love^  and  Zephyrus,  in- 
ensed  at  his  coldness  and  mdifference,  resolv- 
d  to  punish  his  rival  As  Apollo,  who  was 
ntrusted  with  the  education  of  Hjacinthus, 
»nce  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
us  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
)y  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
le  was  killea  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis- 
lonsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he 
:hanged  his  blood  into  a  flower,  which  bore  his 
lame,  and  placed  his  body  among  the  constella- 
ions.  The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
estivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 
^aus.  3,  c.  19.— OtTui.  MA.  10,  v.  186,  &c— 
{poUod.  3,  ftc. 

Hyadgs.  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
^auretania^  who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
leath  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
d  by  a  wild  boar,  that  they  pined  away  and 
lied.  They  became  stars  after  death,  and  were 
•laced  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
;odiac.  They  received  the  name  of  Hyades 
rom  their  brother  Hyas.  Their  names  are 
'haola^mbrosia,  Eudor8^  Coronis.  and  Po- 
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zo.    To  these  some  have  added  Ttiione  and 


rodice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
laughters  of  H3ras  and  iEthra,  one  of  the 
Deeanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Srechtheus.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
ising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  was  always  at- 
ended  with  much  rain,  whence  the  name  (ho 
4uo.)  Ovid.  FasL  5,  V.  W^.—Bygin.  fkb.  183. 
— JSHtrip.  in  Jm. 

HVAS,  a  son  of  Atlas,  of  Maoretania,  by 
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JSthra.  He  was  kiUed  in  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  that  he  died 
by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  was 
hilled  by  a  wild  boar.  Vid.  Hyades.  Hygin. 
fab.  192,— OricJ.  Pdst.  5,  v.  170. 

Htdra.  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lema  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  the  fruit  of  Echidna's  union 
with  Typhon.  It  had  a  hundred  heads  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  *,  fifty,  according  to  Simo- 
nides;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  received 
opinion  of  Apollodorus,  Hyginius,  &c.  As  soon 
as  one  of  these  heads  was  cut  off,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadful  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  conqueror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  th^  hydra,  and,  from 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal.  Bssiod. 
Tkeog.—ApoUod.  2,  c.  5.— Pai«.  5,  c.  17.— 
Ovid.  Met.  9,  V.  69.— JBbnrf.  4,  ob.  4,  V.  61.— 
Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  276, 1.  7,  v.  668. 

HTQEfA,  or  Htcoba,  the  ffoddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  .£sculapius,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion among  the  ancients.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,  and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  locks  to  her.  She  was  also 
represented  on  monutoenls  as  a  young  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  cup,  out  or  which  the  serpent  sometimes 
drauK.  According  to  some  authors,  Hygeia  is 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
fVoin  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  because 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  whose  assistance  he  want- 
ed to  build  a  temple.  PUii.  in  Perid.-rPa'us. 
1,  c.  23. 

HvLAS,  a  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia. 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
asupply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  companions^  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  mto  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellished . 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  nver,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hylas, 
carried  him  away,  and  that  Hercules,  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  seek  him.  Apol.  1,  c.  9.'-mgin. 
fab.  14. 271.— Firir-  Ed.  ^.—PropeH.  1,  el.  20. 

HvLLUs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira, 
who,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
envy  of  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  re- 
ception to  Hvllus  and  the  rest  of  the  HeraclidsB, 
and  marched  against  Enrystheus.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Enrystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  Heraclids,  and  was  killed  in  single 
combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia,  Vid. 
Beradida,  Hercules.  Bsrodot.  7,  c.  204,  &c. 
-^Strab.  9.— DuMi  4.— Orti.  Mft,  9,  v.  279. 
VU.  Part  L 
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HTLOMdm,  tlM  wife  of  Cjrllaru,  who  IdUed 
herself  the  momeat  her  hasband  was  murdered 
I17  the  LepUha*    Ovid.  Mu.  13,  ▼.  405. 

HmiNjns,  and  Htmbm,  the  god  of  marriage 
amoog  the  Greeks,  was  aon  of  Bacchos  and 
Veaos,  or,  luscording  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  rouses,  uy^meaaeus,  according  to 
the  more  received  opinions,  was  a  young  Athe- 
nian of  extraordinary  beaaty.bai  ignoble  origin. 
He  became  enamoared  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  of  his  coontrymeD, 
and,  as  the  rank  and  elevation  of  his  mistress 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  conver- 
sation, he  contented  hijiKelf  to  follow  her 
whereTer  she  went.  In  a  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
'  Eleous,  Hymenams,  to  accompany  his  mistros, 
di^nised  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  relifioQs  troop.  His  youth,  and  the 
fiuraess  of  ms  features,  favoured  his  disguise. 
A  great  part  of  the  procession  was  seized  by 
the  sudden  arrival  or  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
B«us,  who  shared  the  captivit]^  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep. 
Immediately  after  this.  Hymensns  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  Ifoerty  the 
matrons  who  bad  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  marry  one  among  them  who  was 
the  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  con- 
aeutea,  and  Hymensus  experienced  so  much 
felicity  in  bis  marriage  state  that  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latins  did  their  Thalassins.  Hymen  was 
generally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
Test  of  purple  colour.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
always  attended  at  nuptials  *,  for,  if  not,  matri- 
monial connexions  were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities;  and  hence  people  ran 
about  calling  aloud.  Hymen  1  Hjrmen!  &c. 
Ovid.  Medea.  Met,  IS,  y.  313.— F^j:.  j§Sn,  1, 
Ac.— OUaZZ.  ep.  63. 

HrpgRioN,  a  son  of  C<b1us  and  Terra,  who 
married  Thes,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  moon.  Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poets  for  the  Vtun  itself.  Herod.  Tteog.-^ 
ApoUod.  1,  c  1  and  3. — Bovutr.  htywn.  ad  Ap. 

Htpbrmnestra.     Vtd.  Danaides. 

Htpsipt LB,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Tboas  and  Myrine,  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
punished  the  Lemiuan  women,  and  rendered 
their  mouths  and  breath  so  extremely  offensive 
to  the  smell,  that  their  husbandbt  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  against 
Thrace.  This  contempt  was  highly  resented 
by  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
on  revenge,  and  all  unanimoustv  put  to  death 
their  male  relations,  Hypsipyle  alone  excepted, 
who  spa  red  the  life  of  Her  father  Thoas.  Soon 
after  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island.  During 
their  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers;  and  Jasnn,  the  chief  of  the 
A ivonautic  expedition)  left  Hypsipyle  present 
at  hisdeparture,  and  promised  her  eternal  fideli- 
ty. Hypsipgie  brought  twins,  Euneus  and  Ne- 
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brodhonns,  whom  aoae  have  caM  DophBv 
or  Thoas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  ladpiomiMs 
to  Hypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  ouieeB  vu 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kiagdom  bf  the 
Leouiian  women,  who  conspired  against  ha 
life,  still  mindftil  that  Thoas  had  been  prcsenei 
by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  ia  ber 
flight,  was  seixed  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycor- 
gns,  king  of  Nemsea.  She  was  intrusted  vnh 
the  care  of  Archemoras,  the  aon  of  LyciuisQs; 
and  when  the  Argives  marched  aaainst  Thdn, 
they  met  Hy|peiipyle,  and  obli^  her  to  sbov 
them  afountam,  where  they  mi^ht  quench  their 
thirst  To  do  this  more  expeditiously,  she  laid 
down  the  child  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  absesce 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpent  Lycugos  aoeoipted 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  bat  Hypsipyk 
was  screened  from  his  resentmtatby  Adrastos, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Ovid.  Bernd.  6.- 
ApeUon.  l.—SUU.  b.—TI^.^FUciL-ApM. 
I,  c.  9,  L  3,  c.  e.—^gim.  fiih.  15, 74, 4a 


liocHoa,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  d  mxa', 
from  the  n&ise  and  skimU  which  the  ncchtub 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  ddtf.    Virg.Bd 

6,   a.  1,  V.  lea^Ori^.  JMW.  4,  15l Sooe 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres;  becsnseii 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  \k 
word  lacchus  was  fremiently  repeated.  StrM 
8,  c.  €5.— Pattf.  1,  c  2. 

lAiMsma,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Asct- 
laphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Orchomenos  and  A^edoo,  in  Bootii. 
Pans.  9,  c.  Tt.'-Homer.  il.  8,  v.  la 

Iambe,  a  servant  maid  of  Metsnirs,  viieoi 
Celeus,  Idng  of  Eleusis,  who  tried  to  exhilante 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attica  io  (ptA 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  Prom  the  jote 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  m 
satirical  verses  have  been  callediaato.  ip- 
(m^  I,  c.  5.  ^    , 

Iamid^  certain  prophets  among  the  Greete, 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  vbo  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  ftiher.whKh 
remained  among  his  poe^rity.    Pas<..6,  c.  * 

JlNus,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigDcd  » 
Italy.  HewasanaiiveofThcssaJy.andsoD^ 
Apollo,  according  to  some.    He  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  planted  a  colony  .and  »»*  »f*" 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  which  he  calW  Jm»- 
culum.    Some  authors  make  him  son  of  9(nio 
and  Hecate ;  and  others  make  him  •.»^"1 
Athens.  During  his  reign,  Satntn,  town  "«" 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  came  to  itair,*wJJ 
Janus  received  him  with  much  hospittliiy,  ana 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  ll«»«"  Z*;;^ 
is  represented  with  two  feces,  becawew  w» 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  nKwe ;  m, 
according  to  others,  because  he  « j*"**.^ 
the-sun,  who  opens  the  day  at  his  nsjag.  *m 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  repreawj 
Janus  with  four  heads.  Hesometasesappfww 
with  a  beard,  and  sometimes  wiAwt.  JJ  rej 
gious  ceremonies,  his  name  was  «l^^l  .2 
the  first,  becausche  presided  over  ^  ^^^ 
avenues,  and  it  is  through  W««i[*f  S 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  ^  f"*;^  ij 
cumstance  he  often  app«"  ^"^iVfS-lia 
righthand,andarodJnhisIeft.  Booim» 
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oUs  the  nqoiber  300  in  one  haad,  and  in  the 
iher  66^  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year, 
f  which  the  ficst  month  bears  his  name.  Some 
appose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  world,  or  Cob- 
119 ;  and  from  that  circumstance  they  call  him 
janas,  ai  eunda^  because  of  the  revolution  of 
le  heavens.  He  was  called  by  different  names, 
uch  as  Consivius  a  consorenioy  because  be  pre- 
ided  over  generation ;  Q^rima  or  MtrUalu, 
ecause  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
'^atulcius  4*  danuius,  because  the  gates  of  his 
smples  were  opened  dnrine  the  time  of  war 
nd  shut  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  chiefly  wor- 
hipped  among  the  Romans, where  he  had  many 
em  pies,  some  erected  to  Janos  Bifrons,  others 
3  Janus  Uuadrifnms.  The  temples  of  Gluadri- 
rons  were  bmlt  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
oor  and  three  windows  on  each  side.  The  four 
loors  were  the  emblejns  of  the  four  seasons  of 
he  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
ides  the  three  months  in  each  seascm,  and  all 
ogether,  the  twelve  mon^  of  the  year.  Janus 
?as  generally  represented  in  statues  as  a  young 
Dan«  AAer  death,  Janus  was  nmked  among 
he  gods,  for  his  popularity,  and  the  civilization 
jvhich  he  had  introduced  among  the  wild  in- 
labilants  of  Italy.  His  temple,  which  w&s  al- 
urays  open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
imes  during  above  700  yeais,  under  Numa, 
S34  B.  C,  and  under  Augustus ;  and  during 
bat  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
innally  employed  in  war.  Ovid.  Fast.  1,  v. 
»5,  &c.— Fir/?.  jBn.  7,  v.  007.—  Varro  de  L.  L. 
l^MacfOb.  Sai.  1. 

Jap£to8,  a  son  of  Coelus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
ivho  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
I!lymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoetins, 
['rometbeus,  and  Epimetbeus.  The  Greeks 
ooked  upon  him  as  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
md  therefore  from  his  antiquity  old  men  were 
Tequentljr  cal  led  Japeti.  ISSis  sons  received  th  e 
patronymic  odmpeitonides.  Ovid.  Met.  4,v.  631. 
-Hesiod.  T%eog.  136and50a— J|i02^.  1,  c.  1. 

Iaftx,  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  conquered  a 
Mirt  of  Italy,  which  he  called  Jamygia.  Ovid. 
Wi?^.  14,  V.  458.     Ft4.PartI. 

UaBAS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis. 
{ing  of  Ghetulia,  ftom  which  Dido  bought  land 
o  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
ir  rival  of  Mjx^os  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
]ueen,  rather  than  marry  larbas,  destroyed 
ierself.  Vid.  Dido.  Virg.  JEn.  4,  V.  36,  dtc— 
rustin.  18,  c.  %.—Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  552. 

UsioN,  and  Iasius,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
ra,  one  of  the  Atlan  tides,  who  reigned  over  part 
3f  Arcadia,  where  he  diligently  applied  himself 
0  a^culmre.  He  married  the  goadess  Cybele, 
>r  Ceres,  and  all  the  ^ods  were  present  at  the 
relebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
wosons,  Philomelusand  Plutus,  to  whom  some 
bave  added  a  third,  Corybas,  who  Introduced 
the  worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  born,  swing  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  \vas 
fuckled  by  a  she-bear  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  ailerwards,  under  the  name  of 
Atalanta.  lasion  was  killed  with  a  thunderbolt 
9f  Jupiter,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Areadia.  Ba.  Tke. 
97a.— Vtrg.  JBn.  3,  v,  IG^.—Byg,  Poet.  2,  c.  4. 

Jiioif ,  a  eelebnted  hero^  son  of  Alcimede, 


daughter  of  Phylacns,  by  iEson  the  son  of  Ore* 
theus,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
son  of  iBolus,  had  two  son,  Pelias  and  Nelens, 
by  Neptune.  JEson  was  king  of  lolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Pelias,^ 
and  .£son,  the  lawful  successor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  The  educaticm  of 
young  Jason  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
Dv  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
.£olus  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, Jason  left  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  to 
go  to  lolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  with 
the  spoils  of  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he  was- 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river  Evenus 
or/Eaiipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Juno, 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman. 
In  crossing  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  san- 
dals^and  at  his  arrival  at  lolchos,  the  singularity- 
of  his  dress  and  the  fairness  of  his  complexion 
anracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place.  Pelias 
came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  pf  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  lolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sanaaLs,  alarmed  him.  His 
terrors,  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness  and 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias',  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitious  of  glory,  Pedias,  at 
once  to  remove  his  immediate  claims  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  £etes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumanlymur- 
dereid  their  common  relation  Phryxus.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  fame.  He 
farther  added,  that  his  old  age  bad  prevented 
him  fVom  avenging  the  death  of  Phryxu.%  and 
that  if  Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resign  to  him  the  crown  of  lolchos, 
when  he  returned  victorious  from  Colchis. 
Ja.son  readily  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  Vid, 
Argona/ida.  After  this  celebrated  eoncmest  he 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation. 
Jason's  partiality  for  Glance,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinth,  afterwards  disturbed  their  mat- 
rimonial happiness,  and  Medea  was  divorced 
that  Jason  might  more  freefy  indulge  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infidelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea,  (  Vid^GlawxA  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  or  their  father. 
Vid.  Akdea.  After  his  separation  from  Me^ 
dea,  Jason  lived  an  unsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried  him  to 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predicted  to  him  before  by  Medea,  according  to 
the  relation  of  some  authors.  Some  say  that  ha 
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aftirpvdt  nMned  to  CckUt»  where  be  seised 
tkekinfdom  and  leicned  in  great  Mcority.  Btt- 
rip. ti»AU---OmkJb. 7,  fiib.  9, 3,  Ac— iHrni. 
i^Pmus.  9  ud  ^-^AfoiUi^  1,  c.  S.—CU,  da 
NO.  X^OM,  TritL  9,  eL  i^Strab,  T— 
ApdL^jnaec^Ofgnk  h,  Ac^Fkular.  3,  N^wi, 

ud  Lfcspk  175,  Ac— iUAM.  13.    lU  Pert  11. 

IcABiue,  L  en  Atbenian,  father  of  Brigooe. 
He  gmve  wine  to  aoms  peaaanta,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  ita  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  aoon  deprived  of 
their  reason,  and  the  fary  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neigUiouni  were  immediately 
tuned  Qpon  Icarius,  who  perished  by  their 
bands.  After  death  he  was  bonoored  with 
pnblic  festivals,  and  his  daoghter  was  led  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  barial  by  means  of  his 
fiuthftil  dog  MoDra.  Erigone  bong  herself  in 
denair,  and  was  changed  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
alar  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mcsra  mto  the  star 

Canis.  Bygin.  fob.  130.-4^00^2. 3,  c.  14. 

IL  A  son  of  (Ebalos  of  Lacedeemon.  He  gave 
hii  daughter  Penelope  in  marriace  to  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  bat  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her,  that  ^e  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
Lacedsmon.  Ulysses  refused,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  they  were  going  to  embark,  that 
she  might  choose  freeljr  either  to  follow  him  to 
Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her  fiuher.  Penelope 
JMusbed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
bead  with  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  this  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  immediate- 
ly ereeted  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  modesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil.    Hmnsr,  Od.  16,  v.  436. 

Icians,  a  son  of  Diedalus,  who,  with  his  &- 
ther,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
iHiich  cemented  his  wings,  and  he  fell  into  that 
pan  of  the  JEeeaa  Sea  which  was  called  after 
btB  name.  Vid.  Dadahu,  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  178. 

Icfeiios,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  who 
changed  himself  into  all  sorts  of  snimals, 
whence  the  name  (ccmXof  similis).  Ooid.  Met. 
11,  V.  640. 

•  Ida,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  into  Phry- 
gia,  where  she  gate  her  name  to  a  mountain  of 
that  country.  Virg..Xn.  8,  v.  177.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Idjba,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  mount  Ida.    tMoni.  9,  v.  611. 

Idas,  a  son  of  Apbareus  and  Arane,  famous 
for  his  valour  ana  military  glory.  He  was 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpessa, 
the  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  iEtolia.  Mar- 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
.pursued  his  wife's  ravisner  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Marpe$aa.  According  to  ApoUodorus,  Idas 
with  his  brother  Lynceu^  associated  with  Pol- 
lux and  Castor  to  carry  away  some  flocks;  but 
when  they  bad  obtained  a  suflUrient  quantity 
of  phmder,  they  refti.^  to  divide  it  into  equal 
shares.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda ;  Lyn- 
ceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
his  brotbet^  death,  immediately  killed  Castor, 
and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pollux. 
According  to  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  the  quanel 
MwecA  the  sons  of  Leda  ad  tboae  of  Aph»* 
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raos  aroae  from  a  more  tender 
Lyaceus,  as  thcr  say,  were  going  lo  ceiebrate 
their  nuptials  with  Fhaht  nad  ffilainLtbe  rvo 
daugl^tenofLeactpiNis;  botl  Castor  and  Bolhix, 
who  had  been  invited  to  pailake  the  ^^«— "»«ft 
festivity,  oflbred  violence  to  the  biidea  and  car- 
ried them  away.  Idas  and  Lynceus  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Somer,  M.  9.— 
Hygm.  fab.  14, 100,  Ac^Omd.  nsL  6,  v.  700. 
— IlwOMi.  1  and  3.--i'<MM.  4,  c  9  and  L  &e.  la 

Idia,  or  InjBA,  L  a  dannter  of  Dudannst 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  PhiDeos,  kiar 
of  Bithnda,  and  abused  the  conidence  reposM 

in  her  Sy  her  husband.    Vid,  Pkimtusj ^IL 

The  mother  of  Teucer  by  Scamander.    AfU. 

Idmoilsob  of  ApoUo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Cmae,  was  the  prophet  of  die  Argo- 
nauts. He  wa^kiUed  in  hnntin^  a  wild  boar 
in  Bithynia,  where  his  body  recenred  a  magni- 
ftcent  Amend.  He  had  piedicted  tbe  tine  and 
manner  of  his  death.    4^000^.  1,  c  9. — OrnL 

iDbmnrnm.    Fid.  Part  II. 

IlaSra,  a  danghter  of  Lencippas,  carried 
away  with  ber  sister  Phoebe,  by  the  sons  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  bemanied,  dx. 

luA,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Nmnitor,  king 
of  Alba,  consecrated  bv  her  uncle  Ansiilias  to 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  lequh^  pernemal 
chastity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  moiner  10 
dispossess  him  of  bis  crown.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  violence  was  oflfered  to  Bin,  and 
she  Drought  forth  Romulus  and  Remm,  who 
drove  the  usurper  from  his  throne,  and  red ored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather  Nnmiior,  its 
lawful  possessor.  Iha  was  buried  alive  by 
Amulius  for  violating  the  laws  of  Vesta;  and 
because  her  tomb  was  near  die  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that  river. 
BonU.  1,  od.  a— Firg.  .Ai.  1,  v.  977.— OsidL 

luADBB,  L  a  sttiname  given  to  Romnhis,  as 

son  of  Dia.    Ofrid. IL  A  name  given  to  the 

Trojan  women.    Virr.  jEm.  1,  v.  4a€. 

ludNK,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Pfiam,  who 
married  Polymnester,  king  of  Thraoe.  FSnr. 
-«f».l,v.657. 

iLiTHTiA,  a  goddess,  called  also  Juno  Lueiaa. 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  I>iana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women;  and 
in  her'temple  at  Rome,  it  was  usual  to  cany  a 
small  piece  of  mon^  as  an  ofierinr.  This  cus- 
tom was  first  established  by  Servms  Tallius, 
who,  by  enforcing  it,was  enaUed  to  know  the 
exactnumberofthe  Roman  people.  Baiod.7lL 
450.— Omier.  U.  U,  od.  IB.—ApoOod,  1  and  2. 
— Hbrol.  aurm.  UMd.-^Ovid.  MsL  SLv.  963L 

iLLTunis,  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermiooe, 
from  whom  lllyricum  receivnl  its  name.  ApcL 

Ilcs,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  married  "Eurydice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  by  whom  be  had  Themis, 
who  married  Capys,  and  Laomedon  tiie  ft  ther 
of  Priam.  Hebuilt,(v  rather  embellished,  the 
city  of  Bium,  called  also  Tror  from  his  ihther 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  him  the  PaUadnun,  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  would 
the  town  remain  impregnable,  whenteiea^ 
pie  of  Minerva  was  in  flame^  Has  rushed  iaio 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Falladiam,  ftr 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  Us  sight  ly  tte 
goddess, though  he  lasofeiud  iieoaae  UMaaAer. 
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f\ist.  4,  Y.  33, 1. 6,  v.  419.-^— n.  A  name  of  As- 
caaiusy  while  he  vas  at  Troy.  VirgJBnA.v.'Sn^ 

IfeTAcaiDn,  L  a  patronymic  of  Bpaphos,  as 
grandson  of  Inachus.    uvid.  MA.  1,  v.  7M. 

II.  And  of  Perseus,  descended  £ram  Ini^ 

chns.    Sd.A,&bAL 

Imacbus,  a  son  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys,  Ei- 
ther of  lo,  andalsoof  Phoffoneos  and  JSgiaiens. 
He  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  deity.  Se  reigned  60  years. 
Virg.  6.  3,  ▼.  l&L— 4fNiUMi.  Sk  c  3.— P4MS.  3, 
c.  15.    Fu<.  Part  L 

iNDioBTBs,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  worsl^ipped  only  in  some  particular  places, 
or  who  were  beoome  gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
cales,  Bacchus,  Ac  Some  derive  the  word 
from  in40  and  gemti^  bom  at  the  same  place 
where  they  received  their  worship.  Virg.  Q. 
1,  V.  498.-^^Otn4.  MO.  14,  v.  tiOa 

Inq,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
Vid.Af-hMMs. 

lo,  daughter  d  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  JasiiB  or  Pirenes,  was  priestess  to 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of 
her ;  but  Juno,  ie^ons  of  his  intrigues,  discovei^ 
ed  the  object  of  his  afiection.  and  surprised  him 
m  the  company  of  lo,  thougn  he  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  obscurity  of  clouds  and  thick 
mists.  Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  beau- 
Liful  heifer;  and  the  goddess,  who  well  knew 
the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband  the  ani- 
mal whose  beauty  she  had  condescended  to 
commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred-^yed 
Argos  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  to  destroy 
Argwi,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Ar- 
gus.  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of  Argus, 
was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  oneoi 
ihe  furies,  or  ratiher  a  malicious  insect,  to  tor- 
ment her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
9f  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
ihe  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
sect. Here  she  entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her 
u>  her  ancient  form;  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a  woman,  she 
t)rought  forth  Epaphtis.  Aflerwards  she  mar- 
ried Telagonus,  king  of  Bgypt,  or  Osirisj  ae- 
liording  to  others ;  and  die  treated  her  subjects 
vith  such  naldnesB  and  humanity,  that,  after 
jeath,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Isis^  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away  by  Phcd- 
Dician  merchants^  who  wished  to  make  reprisals 
for  Europa,  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by 
:he  Greeks.  Some  suppose  that  lo  never  came 
to  Bgypt.  She  is  sometimes  called  PAotmiu, 
from  oer  brother  Phoroneus.  Ooid.  AM.  1,  v. 
748.— Pmf.  1,  c  95, 1,  a,  c.  18.— MMktf.— 
ApoUod.  a,  c.  L^Virg.  JBtk  7,  v.789.— fly^. 
fab.  145. 

loBATCs,  and  Jobatss,  a  king  of  Lyda,  fhther 
of  Stenobeea,  the  wife  of  ProBtiis,  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  byBdli 
to  whom  she  had  given  one  of  her 
caikd  PhiloBoe,  in  marriage^  Vid. 
pkm.    ApelUd.  9,  e.  ^-^mgin.  fhb.  57. 

JooMVA,  a  daughter  of  BleaGseeus,  who  mar- 
itod  Laius^  Ung  of -Xbebes,  by  whom  ahe  had 


CBdipus.  She  afterwards  maniedharsoa  CBdi- 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by 
him  iEteocles,  Polyniees,  ftc.  Vid.  lAim. 
(EdipuM.  When  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  aon,  and  had  been  guiltv  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  is 
called  Epieasta  by  some  mythologists.  Stai. 
nub.  8,  V.  48.— SIMM,  and  SupAocL  in  (Edim.'^ 
Apol.  3,  c  &<-B^g.  &b.  66,  Ac.— Aimer.  Od.  11. 

lOULS,  or  loLius,  a  son  of  Iphidus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquering 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  others.  He  was  restorea  to  Kis 
youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  afterwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heraclidse  against  Enrystheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hana.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  UAta  had  a  montmient  in  Bobo* 
tia  and  Phods,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fideli^,  considering  the  place  as  sacred  to  love 
and  friendship.  Accoroing  to  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  loias  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fii^ 
daughters  of  Thespius.  Ovid.  MA.  9,  v.  399. 
—ApoUod.  3,  c.  4.— Paas.  10,  c.  17. 

loLB,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEcha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  reftised  to  perform  htsensage* 
ments,  and  lole  was  carried  awaj  bv  foree. 
Vid.  EwrviuL  It  was  to  extinguish  the  love 
of  Hercules  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Heratdes  and  Dtjamira.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  I>e- 
janini.    il|wtto<^  3,  c.  7.— Ooul  iMfef.  9,  v.  970. 

Ion,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Greusa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus,  king  of  iEgiale.  He  suoeeeded 
on  the  throne  of  his  father-in-law,  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia.  Vid. 
ioms  and  ImUa.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Paui.  7,  c. 
h—Strab.  r-Serodot.  7,  c  94,  1.  8,  c  44. 
Vid.  Part  n. 

IpmcLna,  or  IpRicLn,  I.  a  son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcmena,  bom  at  the  same  Mrtn  with 
Hercules.  Aa  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Juno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  large  serpents  to  aestrov  him.  At  the  sight' 
of  the  serpents,  Iphides  alarmed  the  house ; 
but  Hercules,  thcnngh  not  a  year  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 

them  to  death.    Apol.  2,  t.A.-^TIkeoerit. 11. 

A  king  of  Phylace,  in  Phthiotis,  son  of  Phyla- 
cus  and  Clymene.  Vid.  Mdampus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  aqd  Protesilaus.  Bmer.  Od^ 
11,  n.  lZ.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Pom.  4,  c.  36. 

IraioBNiA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  When  the  Oredcs,  going  to  the 
Trotan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
at  Attlis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appease  the  gods,  they 
must  sacrifice  Iriikfenia,  Agamemnon's  dau^ 
ter,  to  Diana.  As  Iphigenia  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on  pre- 
tence of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achillee. 
Clytemnestra  gladly  permitted  ner  deparlare, 
and  Iphigenia  came  to  Aulis:  hereshesawtlm 
7» 
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lAoodf  pwyrnWM  for  the  weriflee ;  die  im- 
aloifa  the  nagwepew  and  prowction  of  her  &- 
Iher,  but  feus  aad  cntieAties  were  uoaTuling. 
Cekhu  took  the  hnile  in  hit  hand,  tnd,  as  be 
waa  goiBg  to  atrike  the  fttal  blow,  Iplugenia 
anddenlr  diaappeared,  and  a  goat  of  ancommoB 
aise  amibeanfy  was  foand  in  her  place  fur  the 
aacrifice.  This  snpematiiral  change  animated 
the  Qreeks,  the  wind  suddenly  became  fiiYoor- 
aUe,and  the  combined  fleet  aet  sail  fyom  Aulis. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  had  raised  the  compas- 
ami  of  the  soddcsB  oo  whose  altar  she  was  gouig 
to  be  aacrinced,  and  she  carried  her  to  Taorica, 
where  she  intmated  her  with  the  care  of  her 
temple.  In  this  sacred  office  Iphigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  into  that  country. 
Manr  had  already  been  oflfered  as  Ticttms  on  the 
bloody  altar,  when  Creates  and  Pylades  came 
to  Taorica.  Their  mmoal  and  onparalleled 
IViendship,  (  Vid,  Pfiades  and  Orestes,)  disclosed 
to  Iphigenia  that  one  of  the  strangers  whumahe 
was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  orother;  and, 
upon  this,  she  conspired  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  from  the  barfaaroos  coontry,  and  cany  away 
the  statne  of  the  goddess.  They  snccessfolly 
eliected  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  en  forced  the  human  sacrifices.  Accordinpf 
to  some  authors,  the  Iphigenia  who  was  sacn- 
flced  at  Aulis  was  not  a  &ughter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  bv  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer does  not  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
though  very  minute  in  the  description  of  the 
Ghwian  forces,  adventures,  Ac.  The  statne  of 
Diana,  which  Iphigenia  brought  a^ay,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grove  (XT  Ancia,  in  Italy. 
Pnus.  3,  c.  SS,  1.  3,  c.  16.— Oin<f.  MeL  12, 
V.  31.— Fir/r.  JSn,^,  v.  llS.-^jBsekifl^Bwip. 

iFBiNdB,  one  of  the  principal  women  of  Lem- 
nos,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  island  after  their  return  from  a  Thracian 
expedition,    flaee.  3,  v.  163. 

iFBia,  I.  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
00  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ces,  who  wished  to  engage  Amphiaraus  in  the 
Theban  war,  to  bribe  bis  wife  Eriphyle,  byjriy- 
ing  her  the  gold^  collar  of  Hannonia.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  betrayed  her  husband. 
ApoUod,  3.— Mmc.  Ij  3,  and  7. II.  A  beau- 
tiful youth  of  Salamis,  of  ignoble  birtb.  Vid. 
AiMMSfvfe.— III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 
Telethusa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pregnant,  Ligdus  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  because  his 
poverty  could  not  afiTord  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
alarmed  Telethusa,  and  she  would  have  obey- 
ed, had  not  bis  commanded  bet  in  a  dream  to 
spare  the  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse, 
and  passed  for  a  boj  under  the  name  of  Iphis. 
Ligdus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Iphis  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
Itfnthe,  the  beautiihl  daughter  of  Telestes.  A 
day  to  celebrate  the  nupti^<<  was  appointed,  but 
Telethu.«  and  her  daughter  were  eoually  anxi- 
ous to  put  off  the  marnage :  and,  wnen  all  was 
unavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
by  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
•erved.  The  goddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
■le  aez  of  Iphis,  and,  on  the  morrow,  the  nup- 
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tiaJs  were  conanumaied  with  the  f, 
joicings.    Ovid,  JMW.  9,  Y.  €66,  Ac 

iPHmm,  a  aoB  of  Eniytoa,  king  of  <Echalia« 
When  Aotolycos  stole  away  the  oveii  ofEuy- 
tus,  Iphitns  was  sent  in  ooesi  of  them,  aad,  m 
his  search,  he  met  with  Hercalea,  whose  i^xid 
favours  he  had  gained  by  adviaing  Euiytos  to 
give  lole  to  him  m  marriage.  Hercules  aasisted 
Iphitus  in  seeking  the  lost  animate ;  boi  when 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  JSumos,  he 
killed  Iphitns  by  throwing  him  down  mm  the 
walls  ctTvmthWL  Bamer.  Od.  8L— 4palW. 
9,  c  &    Vid.  Part  IL 

IrIne,  L  a  daughter  of  Craiiniis  fte  painter. 

PHn,  35,  c  11. II.  One  of  the  aeaaons  among 

the  Qreeks,  called  by  the  modems  Horm.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Ennomia,  aU  dauh> 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    AptUid.  \.  e.  aT 

Iris,  a  daughter  of  Thannas  and  Eleetn, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  ged^ 
and  more  particularly  of  Jnna  Her  office  wa& 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  expiring. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  rainbow,  and  from  that 
circumstance  she  is  represented  widi  wings, 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  coIoqjs  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitling  behind  Juno, 
ready  to  execute  her  commands.  Sbeislike^ 
wise  described  as  sopplTing  the  doods  wdh 
water  to  deluge  the  woifd.  Bai^d.  TUm^.v. 
966.— Ovui.  Mek  1,  v.  971,  and  «f.  1.  4,  ▼.  48L 
I.10,v.585.— rir^..<BR.4,v.GM.   FtdLPaitL 

Isits,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  loDio- 
dorus  of  Sicilv.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  dw 
same  as  lo.  According  to  some  traditiotts  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  bis  married  her  brother 
Osiris,  and  was  pregnant  by  him  even  before  she 
had  left  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  an- 
cient deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  coorare- 
hended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Ofbele  of  the  Phry^ 
gians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellooa  of  the 
Romans,  Ac.  Osiris  and  bis  reigned  ooDJoint- 
ly  in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Onris.  proved  fatal  to  this  sovet«ign. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  Tftvkat^  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symbols  m  Osiris  and  Lns,  because 
these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Vid, 
Apis.  As  bis  was  supposed  to  be  the  moon 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessd  full 
of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  die  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Ty^on  had 
murdered.  This  word  his,  according  to  some, 
signifies  aneitni,  and,  on  that  account,  the  in- 
scription of  the  stauDies  of  the  goddess  were 
often  in  these  words:  iam  oS  ikat  kmsben.  Oaf 
shatt  bs,  and  %tms  among  wwrldU  A«s  kUkaU 
taken  of  msf  veil  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt;  the  priests  were  olrtued  lo 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  their,  head  was 
closehr  shaved,  and  they  always  walked  bare- 
footed,  and  clothed  themselves  in  linen  car^ 
ments.  They  nev^r  eat  onions,  they  alMamed 
ftom  salt  with  their  meal,  and  were  fortriddm 
to  eat  the  fleah  of  8heq»  and  of  hQgpsL 
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de  night  they  were  employed  in  continual  de- 
motion near  the  statae  of  the  eoddess.  Cleo- 
«tra,  the  beantifal  queen  of  J^g^pt.  was  wont 
0  dress  herself  like  tnis  goddess,  andaffecied  to 
«  called  a  second  Isis.  Cic.  deDiv,  l.-^PluL 
le  Isid.  4*  OsiHd.'^Diod.  Vr—Dwmfs.  Bal.  L-— 
^odol,  3,  c  59.— I4(cim.  1,  y.  831. 

IsMSNS,  a  dan^fhter  of  OSdipns  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
lemned  to  be  baried  alive  vf  Creon,  for  giving 
atrial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
ant's  positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  goilty 
is  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
>aD  ished  wiui  her.  This  instance  of  generosity 
793  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  wished 
lot  to  see  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
^ophocL.  in  AnUg. — ApoUod,  3,  c.  5. 

isMSNivs.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
vhere  he  nad  a  temple  on  tne  borders  of  the 
smeous. 

Isu&NUs,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
he  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Ladon, 
i  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
ILsopus,  and  thence  into  the  Enripos.  Pom, 
),  c.  10. 

IssB,  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  the  son  of 
Ijycaon.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  to 
>btain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
brm  of  a  shepherd  to  whom  she  was  attached. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represenied 
m  the  web  of  Aracbne.    Omd.  Met.  6,  v.  1^ 

Italus,  I.  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Uygin.  feib. 
IST.—^-IL  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
italy,  where  he  established  a  kingdom  called 
liter  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  divine 
lonoors  after  death,  as  iBneas  calls  upon  him 
imong  the  deities  towhom  he  paid  his  adoration 
vhen  be  entered  Italy.     Virg.  JEn.  7,  v.  178. 

Itonus,  a  kingof  Thessaly,  son  M'Deucalion, 
vho  first  invented  the  manner  of  polishing 
netals.    Ijuean,  6,  v.  403. 

Itys.     Vid.  Philomela. 

luLUs.     Vid.  Part  II.  r 

Juno,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancients, 
laughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
o  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c, 
3he  was  bom  at  Ar^,  or,  according  to  others, 
n  Samos,  and  was  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Seasons,  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
3ceanus  and  Teihys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
er  and  Juno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
>rute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
fnpiter,  Juno  became  the  queen  of  all  the  gods, 
ind  mistreas  of  heaven  and  earth .  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
;d  by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
ihe  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
be  highest  degree.  Her  severitv  to  the  mis- 
resses  and  illegitimate  diildren  of  her  husband 
nras  unparalleled.  Juno  had  some  children  by 
Tupirer.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  mother 
)f  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ilithya,  or  Lucina ;  ^d, 
lesides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with- 
>ut  having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  nor  Vulcan,  but 
V(ars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
nanner.  The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
>f  Jupiter  at  last  provokedT  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
p^e,  that  she  retired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  for 
iver  to  forsake 'his  bed.  Jupiter  produced  a  re- 
:onciliation,  after  he  had  applied  to  Cithseron  for 
iavice,.and  after  he  had  obtained  forgiveness 


by  fhrad  and  artifice.  Vid.  Dadaia.  ,  This 
reconciliation,  however  cordial  it  might  appear, 
was  sdon  dissolved  by  new  offences ;  aad,  to 
stpp  the  complaints  of  the  jealous  Juno,  Jupiter 
had  often  recourse  to  violence  "fend  blows.  He 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  ex* 
ercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
tying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.  This  ponial^ 
ment  rather  irritated  than  pacified  Juno.  She 
resolved  to  revensie  it,  and  she  engaged  some  ai 
the  gods  to  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  to  im- 
prison hmi,  but  Thetis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famous  BriaKus.  Apollo  and  Nefitune  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  to 
cufierent  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  uni- 
versal, and  even  more  than  mat  of  Jupiter,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos,  Samos,  Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients 
generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  day  of  every  month.  No  cows 
were  ever  immolated  to  ber,  because  she  as- 
sumed the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fled  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds,  the  hawk,  the  ffoose,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  the  peacock,  often  called  Junonia  avitj 
( Vid.  ArguSf)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  use  of  the  goddess 
Minerva  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  plea.sed.  Her  temples  were  numerous,  the 
most  famous  of  jvhich  were  at  Argos,  Olympia, 
Ac.  At  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charac- 
ter was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  touch  it  The  surnames  of  Juno  are  various ; 
they  are  derived  either  from  the  ftmctions  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens ;  she  protected 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marnage  and 
child-birth,  and  particularly  patronised  the  most 
faithful  and  virtuous  of  the  sex,  and  severely  - 

ganisbed  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons, 
he  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She 
is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  her  bead,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre ;  while 
Iris  behind  her  displayed  the  thousand  colours 
of  her  beautiftil  rainbow.  She  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consuls,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  offet 
her  a  solemn  sacrifice.  The  Juno  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  She 
was  generally  represefited  as  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Roman  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dressing,  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 

Esrt  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
as  received  the  surname  of  Samia,  Argiva, 
Telchinia,  Imbrasia,  Acrea,  CithRroneia,  Bu- 
nea.  Ammonia,  Flnonia,  Anthea,  Tropeia,Par- 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Dithyia,  Lucinia,  Pitmu- 
ba,  Pnpnlonia,  Sospita,  Moneta,  Coris,  Febma, 
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OpigcBk,  te.    CU.4t  Not.  a  fL-^Pmu,  fi, 

*e.-*4HM.  1,  tt,  3.— AmUm».  1.— AfVMk— 

1,^4,  Ac^SiL  h^Dioms.  Hal.  1.— lip.  S3, 
SMTlnr,  4c— OvMi.  ilfti.  1,  Ac— #W.  6.— />fo<. 
fMBil  iZMk— 7\M{.  4,  eL  13.— iUAm.  15.— 

Jtmv,  the  BMMtpowerfiil  of  all  the  gods  of 
Uie  aneicBta.  Aecording  to  Varro  there  were 
no  less  thaa  300 pafBons  of  that  name;  Diodo- 
nia  mentiooa  two;  and  Cieero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  and  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
who  paswd  for  the  aon  of  Satnm  and  Ops,  the 
actiona  of  the  rait  have  been  attribmed.  Ao- 
eoiding  to  the  opinian  of  the  mythologiats,  Ju- 
piter waa  aved  from  destmction  \ff  his  mother, 
and  intraaied  to  the  care  of  the  ConrtianteB. 
Batnm,  who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  trom  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  children,  devoared  aU  his  sons 
as  soon  as  bom ;  bat  Ops,  offended  at  her  hns- 
haad's  cruelty,  secreted  Japiter  and  gave  a  stone 
to  Samra,  which  he  devoured  on  the  sapposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was  educated 
inacave  on  mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthsea,  or  upon  honey, 
according  to  others.  He  received  the  name  of 
JuipiUr^  quati  jwmma  paUr.  His  cries  were 
drowned  br  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  drams, 
which  the  Corybantes  beat  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  Ops.  Vid,  CarybtnUes.  As  soon  as 
he  was  a  year  oU,  Jupiter  found  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  make  war  against  the  Titansi 
who  had  imprisoned  his  father  because  he  had 
brought  up  male  children.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by  the 
hands  of  his  son.  Saturn,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensiye  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  was,  for  this  treachery, 
driven  irom  his  kingdom  and  oblieed  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Latium.  Japiter  divi<&d  with  his 
brothem  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  reserved 
for  himself  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
the  infernal  renoos  to  Pluto.  He  married 
Metes,Themis,  Earonyme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  ( Vid.  Jfumo,)  and  became  a 
Proteus  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  mistresses. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  1,  c  3,  he  was  father 
of  the  Seasons,  Irene,  Eunomia,  the  Fates,  Clo- 
thb,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  by  Themis;  of 
Venus,  by  Dione;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrosyne,  and  Thalia,  by  Eurynome.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Styx;  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  Ac  Vid.  Nubif 
laedamia,  Pyr^i  Protogmia,  Etedira,  Maia, 
SemeU,  &c.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal ;  }\e  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans, 
the  Belns  of  Babylon,  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  Ac. 
His  surnames  were  numerous,  many  of  nHiieh 
he  received  from  the  place  or  function  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  severally  called 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  Inventor,-  Elicius,  Apomyos, 
Capitolinns,  Latialis,  Pistor,  Sponsor,  Herceus, 
Anxurus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Ontimos,  Olym- 
pius,  Fluvialis,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Japiter 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  aliars  were  not,  like  those  of  Safum  and 
Diana,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  coats, 
sheep,  and  white  bulls.  The  oak  was  nerd 
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to  him,  beetiM  teint  tttui^  Mttkiiid  lo  live 
upon  aooma.  He  is  geMrally  rcpKaenlcd  as 
sitting  iqxm  a  g<rfden  or  ivory  thraoe,  hol^iK 
in  one  hand.  thnndeiMli,  joat  rea^r  to  be  hail- 
ed, and,  in  the  other,  a  sceptre  of  eypresB.  Hia 
looks  express  maieaqr.  his  beard  flows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  eagle  stands  wid&  expoaded 
wings  at  his  feet  HeisaoaMtinscsrefreaeBied 
with  the  upper  paita  of  his  body  naked,  and 
tfaoae  below  the  waist  caraAilly  covered,  as  if 
to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  gods  above,  bm 
that  he  ia  concealed  from  the  ^;ht  of  the  in- 
habitants of  The  earth.  Jvpiier  had  severd 
oracles,  the  moat  oelebraied  of  whieh  were  ai 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  Libya.  As  Jn^iier  was 
the  king  and  fluher  of  gods  and  men,  h»  power 
was  extended  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing 
was  subservient  to  his  wilL  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  Meawiny  and 
their  miseries;  and  thev  VoakeA  upon  hm  as 
acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  was  represented  at  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  olive  branches,  his  mantle  was 
variegated  with  different  fbwera,  paiticalariy 
the  lily,  and  the  eagle  perched  on  the  tap  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cre- 
tans represented  Jupiter  without  ems,  to  signify 
that  the  aovereign  master  of  the  world  ought 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particnlar  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitioas  to  all 
At  Lacedaemon  he  appeared  wiUi  Ibor  heads, 
that  he  might  seam  to  near  with  greater  readi- 
ness the  different prayersand  soUcitatioBs  which 
were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every  pait  of  the 
earth.  Aiu.  1,  9,  Ac— Lie.  1,  4,  5^  Ac— 
DM.  1  and  3.— IfrsMr.  Jtf.  1,  &,  dbc  Od.  1, 4,Ac 
"^Bifwm.  ad  Jbe.— >Qyy*<i«.— Oe/ltaief,  Jtv.— 
Pindar.  Olymp.  1, 3,  S.-^ApaUen.  1,  &c— As- 
iad.  7%tog.ia8aU.'SHrc  Oper.H  Digs.'-Lf' 
capkr&a.  in  Cau.'-Virg.  JBn,  1, 2,  &e.,  G.  1— 
Omd  MA.  1,  fab.  1,  Ac—Horai.  3,  od.  1,  Ac 

JoTVRNA,  a  sister  of  Tomus,  king  of  the  Ru- 
tnli  She  heard  with  oontempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or.  according  to  others,  she  was 
not  unfavouianle  to  his  passion,  so  tlmt  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immonality.  Shevas 
afterwards  chaiwed  into  a  fountain  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Numicus,  fldling  into  the  Tiber. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  particularly  in  those  of  Vesta.  They 
had  the  power  to  heal  diseases.  Varrt  dt  L. 
U  1,  c.  I0.*-Ootd.  FkaL  1,T.708,  L  %  v.  56&— 
Virg.  JBn.  1%  v.  139.— (Xe.  Oaml  30. 

JovBNTAs,  or  JuvsNToa,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  visoor.  She  is 
the  same  as  the  HelJe  of  the  Grew,  represenu 
ed  as  a  beautiful  nymph,  artaved  in  varieeated 
eannents.  lie.  5,  c.  54,  1.  SI.  e.  ffl^  1.  Ss,  c. 
36.— Ovid.  »  PiMt.  jL  ep.  9,  v.  hk 

Ixiow,  a  king  of  Thesndy.  son  of  Phlegas, 
or,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  Lemtes,  or,  ac- 
ccxtling  to  Diodorus,  of  Antion,  bj  Perimc  la, 
daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  married  IKa. 
daughter  of  Bionens  or  Deioneos,  and pnaaised 
his  tather*in-law  a 'valuable  present  ftir  the 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  hisdaiM^ler^ 
husband.  ITnwillJnff,  however,  to  fimil  his 
promises,  he  invited  nis  Jhther-in-law  to  a  least 
at  LArissa,  the  capital  of  his  kingdooi,  and 
when  Deioneos  was  come,  according  to  theap> 
polntment,  be  threw  him  totoa  mt  whidi  he  had 
pMvioasly  filled  with  iPQod  and  tetstay  < 
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This  premeditated'  treachor  so  irritated  the 
leigbbouring  princes,  that  all  of  them  refused 
o  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  by  which  a  man 
vas  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
hunned  and  despised  b^  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
lad  compassion  upon  lum,  and  carried  him  to 
Leaven,  and  introauced  him  at  the  tables  of  the 
^ods.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Juno, 
vho  was  willing  to  gratify  his  passion,  though, 
iccording  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
ttempt  on  her  virtue.  Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in 
he  shape  of  Juno,  and  carried  it  to  the  place 
vhere  Lxion  had  appointed  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
vas  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
vrith  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
ng  to  others,  Centaurus.  Vid.  Centauri.  Ja- 
>iter,  displeased  with  the  insolence  of  Ixion 
•anishedhim  from  heaven;  but  when  he  heard 
hat  he  had  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him 
k  iih  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
lim  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  ccmtinually  whirls 
( tund.  The  wheel  was  perpetually  in  motion, 
lierefore  the  punishment  of  Ixion  was  eternal. 
}iod.  4.— flyiin.  fab.  €Si.'^Pindar.  ^.—Pyth. 
:.—  Virg.  G.  I,  V.  484.— .<B».  6,  v.  G^l.—Ovid. 
MH.  12,  V.  210  and33a— PAOtff^.  la,  %  c.  3.— 
\^ictant.  in  Tk.  2. 


Labdacides,  a  name  given  to  (Edipus,  as 
iescended  from  Labdacus. 

I^BDAcos,  a  son  of  Polydonu  by  Nycteis, 
he  daughter  of  Nycteus,  kin^  of  Thebes.  His 
ather  and  mother  died  durme  his  childhood, 
md  he  was  lefl  to  the  care  of  Nycteus.  who  at 
lis  death  left  his  kingdom.in  the  hands  of  Ly- 
us,  with  orders  to  restore  it  to  Labdacus  as 
ooa  as  of  age.  He  was  father  to  Laius.  It 
s  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
)f  Thebes.  According  to  Statins,  his  father's 
lame  was  Phcenix.  His  descendants  were 
tailed  Labdacides.  SUU.  Tkeb,  6,  y.45i.— Jpoj. 
;,  c.  5.— PaiM.  2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

IiABaADBUs,  a  surname  of  Jnpiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  from  labry$^  which  in  the 
anguaee  of  the  country  signifies  a  hatchet, 
vhich  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.    PhuL 

Last RiNTHDs,  a  building  whose  numerous 
tassages  and  pleiplexing  windings  render  the 
.scape  from  it  diMcult,  and  almost  impracti- 
lable.  There  were  four  very  famous  among 
he  ancients,  one  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles  or 
Irsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
ind  a  fourth  in  Italy,  built  by  Porsenna.  That 
)f  Egypt  was  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
vho  saw  it,  declares  that  the  beauty  and  the  art 
>f  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
vas  built  bv  twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time 
eigned  in  Egvpt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
)lace  of  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  their  reign.  It  was  divided  into  12 
lalls,  or  according  to  Pliny,  into  16,  or  as  Strabo 
nentions,  into  27.  .  The  nails  were  vaulted 
iccording  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
lad  each  six  doonk  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
»ime  nuo^r  to  tne  south,  all  surrooiided  by 
raewall.  The  edifice  contained  3000  chambers, 
1500  in  die  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
Delow.  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
Herodotus,  and  astonished  him  beyond  concep- 
ion,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  those  te- 
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low,  where  were  buried  the  holy  eroeodiks  and 
the  monarchs  whose  munificence  had  raised  the 
edifice.  The  roo&  and  waUs  were  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures.  The  halls  were  surrounded  with 
stately  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
according  to  some  authors,  the  opening  of  the 
doors  was  artfblhr  attended  with  a  terrible 
noise,  like  peals  of'^thunder.  The  labyrinth  of 
Crete  was  built  hj  Dtedalus,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  E^pt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  DsBdalus  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Plin^r,  the  lab]rrinth 
of  Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  m  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  by  forty  col- 
umns of  uncommon  heisfnt  and  thickness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen- 
dour. Jma.  1,  c.  9.— />ii».  36,  c.  13.— 5»r«*. 
IQ.-^Diod,  h-^Berodot.  2»  c  148.— Fir^.  JEn. 
5,  V.  588. 

Lacedamon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  b^  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacedsemon  and  his  wife,  the 
capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and 
Sparta.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  lO.—BvgviL  fab.  166.— 
Paus.Z,cl.    FuiPartL 

Lachesu.     Vid.  Parca, 

Labbtes.    Vid.  Parts  L  and  IL 

LssTRTGONts,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh,  and  when  Ulysses  came  on  their 
coasts,  they  sunk  his  ship  and  devoured  his 
companions.  Vid,  AsUifiaUs,  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamus  as  their  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  as  some  suppose,  pused  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formifls,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Lastrysronia  is  oflen  used  for  that  of^jRvr- 
miana.  PHn.  3,  c  5.— O^uf.  Afet.  14,  ▼.  233, 
&c  JF^aa.  4.  ex  Pont  4,  ep.  lO.-^Tzeiz.  in 
Lucopkr.  V.  663  and  818.— Araisr  Od.  10.  ▼. 
81.— fitf .  7,  V.  276. 

Laiadbs,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipos,  son  of 
Laius.    Ovid.  Mti.  6,  fhb.  18. 

Latos,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  L^cus 
tUl  his  grandson  came  of  a^.  He  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Zelhus,  who 
were  incea^ted  against  I^cns  for  theindigmties 
which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He  was  after- 
wards restored,  and  married  Jocasta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Creon.  Vid.  (Edi^ut.  Sopkod.  in  CBdip. 
—Bfgin.  9  and  6a— DM.  A.-^ApoOod.  3,  c.  5. 
— PiMtf.  9,  e.  6  and  26.— PItrf.  dt  Cwrin. 

Lamia  and  Auzebia,  two  deities  of  Crete, 
whose  worship  was  the  same  as  at  EleQsi& 
The  Epidaurians  made  them  two  statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  carae  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
at  Athens.    Pom.  2,  c.  30,  Ac. 

LImxx,  oertain  monsters  of  Africa,  who  had 
the  ft4»  and  breast  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  of 
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die  body  like  thtt  of  a  serpent.    They  aUored 
mrmngers  to  come  to  them,  that  they  might  de- 


, „       lagreeabl 

be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  onder  the 
form  of  a  beautiAil  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  deroared  them.  According  to  aome, 
the  lable.of  the  Lamis  is  derived  from  the 
amonrs  of  Jnptter  with  a  certain  beantifnl  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealoosy  of  Jano 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children  she  de- 
stroyed i  upon  which  Lamia  became  insane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eat  op  all  the  children  that 
came  in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Le- 
mures.  Vid.  Lgmmrts.  PkUostr.  in  Ap.-^B^ 
ral.  AH.  PoeL  ▼.  340.— PM.  it  Oimos.-^Dion. 

LiMPiTU,  L  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Nes- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  PhflMosa,  guarded  her 
lather's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  the  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  himcer,  paid  no  revard 
to  their  sanetity,  bm  cairiea  away  and  killed 
aome  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarited  on 
board  their  ships.  b«t  here  the  resentihent  of 
Jnpiter  followed  them.  A  storm  arose,  and  they 
all  nerished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself 
on  the  broken  piece  of  a  mast  Bimur.  Od.  IS, 
T.  IW. — ^Prwjwft.  8,'el.  IS.— — ^IL  According 
to  Ovid.  IM.  %  V.  3^,  Lampetia  is  one  of  die 
Heliades,  who  was  changeiTinto  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  iNrother  Phaeton. 

LiMPETO,  and  Lampedo,  a  oneen  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  henelf  to  be  the  dangh- 
ter  of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  rike  foimded  several  dties.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  batba- 
rians,  and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
JuaUn.  9,  c  4. 

Limnr,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lestiygones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  hare  fomided  Formis  in 
Italy.  The  ikmily  of  the  Lamiae  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opiaion  of  some,  descended 
from  him.  Bi/rttt.  3,  od.  17.*— IL  A  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  who  suooeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ooid,  Ber<nd,  9, 
T.54.    f^.PartL 

Lifiooov,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  beinff  priest  of  Am>no,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrmce,  two 
enormous  serpents  iasued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laoooon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  fkther  immediately  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons,  but  the  serpents  mlling  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
80  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissnadingthe  Trcnansto  bring  intothe 
ofty  the  flttal  wooden  horse  which  theGreekshad 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
horse  as  it  entered  withm  the  walls.  Hyginns 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his 
pollnti9g  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Anttope,  beftnre  the  statue  of  the  god. 
FtriT.  Mn.  9,  V.  41  and  SOl.^fly^M.  feb.  135. 

LaodXmas,  [.  a  son  of  Aleinous,  kingof  the 
Fjwacians^  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  Ulysses 
whfle  at  his  father^  court    U^aaes,  mindAil 
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of  the  hospitality  of  Ateinods,  reAised  ibe  chal- 
lenge of  Laodamas.  Hmer,  Od,  7,  v.  170. 

n.  A  son  of  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes.  Famx. 
9,  c.  15. 

IiidDAMLA,  L  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  As> 
tydamia,  who  married  ProtesilaiB,  the  aon  of 
iphiclns,  king  of  a  part  of  Thessdy.  When 
she  heard  that  he  had  fiillen  by  the  hand  of 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  r^olariy  ^aeed 
in  her  bed.  Iphiclus  ordered  the  wooden  image 
to  be  burned^  hopes  of  dlssipotii^  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  sacceed.  jjiodaima 
threw  herself  into  the  flames  with  the  imsge, 
and  perished.  This  circumstaiice  has  given  oc- 
casion to  febnlous  traditions  relsOed  by  the  poett, 
which  mention,  that  Protesilans  was  resUra  to 
life,  and  to  Laodamia.  for  three  boon ;  and  thai 
when  be  was  obliged  to  retvm  to  the  inienal 
r^[i(Nis,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  aooonpuj 
him.     Ffrr.  Jffa.  6,  v.  447.*-09i^  Btr.  epi  li 

—Bfgin.  ftb.  MiL'-Pmpm.  1,  eL  19. IL 

A  datighter  of  Bellerophon  by  Adieraone,  the 
daughter  of  kine  lobates.  £9ie  had  a  son  by 
Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hmited  with 
her ;  but  her  haughttness  proved  fttal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  bv  the  arrows  of  the  goddesL 
Homer,  JI.  6, 13  and  1& 

LidiffCB,  a  datighter  of  Priam  and  Hec^ 
who  became  enamoured  of  Kcwasas^  sen  of 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomeaes  from 
the  GreeKs  to  Troywith  an  embaasy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  fitelen.  She  afterwartfe  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  T^kifkm 
kinff  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyoehe.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  L.ycophroB, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
and  was  killed  when  Troy  was  sacked  bythe 
Greeks.  Dustifs  CrA,  1.— Pomil  IS,  e.  96.— 
Bomer.  il.  Sand  6.-— ^IL  A  dangler  of  Aga- 
memnon, called  also  Electnu  Homer.  M.  9. 
VU.  Part  IL 

LAODdcDs,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pandams  tobrok 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  theGreeb 
and  Trojans,    ^nwr.  B.  4. 

LiooGras,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  ao- 
ctistomed  hi3  subjects  to  become  roibben.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  IMphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  ApoL  %  c  T—Diad,  4. 

Lii5MEXx>!r,  son  of  Tlos,  kii^  of  Troy,  mar- 
ried Strymo,  called  by  some  Plneta,  or  Leocxppe, 
by  whom  he  had  Podarcea,  afterwards  knows 
Inr  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  bm1t 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  br  ApoBo 
and  Neptune,  ^riiom  Jupiter  had  banimd  from 
heayen,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to 
the  will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When  the 
walls  were  finished,  Laomedon  reftased  to  re- 
ward the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  after  his 
territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  by  a  pestilence 
sent  by  ApoUa  He  was  put  to  dean  bv  He^ 
cules  after  a  reign  of  9  years.  VU.  IMMieL 
ffomtr,  JL  2li^firg.  JBn.  Sand  9.— Oeld.  ML 
11,  ihb.  6.— 4pwB«e.  %  c.  5.— Pmil  7,  c  «L- 
Barai.  3,  od.  l^Of^.  89. 

I.A0TBOB,adaitthtororAlte8,a  Magefthe 
Lelege8,whomamedPria9i,aadbee«iDemo(tar 
of  Lycaon  and  Ptolfdoraai  flhawr.  &  ti,  ▼.8Bi 
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loFBRU,  a  ranuone  of  Diana  at  Patue,  in 
A^chaia,  whtn  she  Kad  a  temple,  with  a  statue 
df  gold  and  ivory,  which  represented  her  in  the 
habit  of  a  hnniress.  The  statue  was  made  by 
Rdenechttos  and  Soidta,  two  artists  of  celebrity. 
This  name  was  nvea  to  the  goddess  from  La- 
phinis,  the  son  of  Oelpbos,  whoeonsecrated  the 
statue  to  her.  There  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
less there,  called  also  Laphria,  of  which  Pam. 
7,  c.  18,  gives  an  accoonL 

LXpiTHiB,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Vid,  La- 
nlhut. 

LAPiTHue,  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Stilbe.  He 
(vas  brother  to  Centaurus,  and  married  Orsi- 
aome,  daughter  of  Euxonymus,  by  whom  he 
tiad  Pborbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  La^ 
ntha  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of 
Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  which  they  had  obtained 
:he  sovereignty.  The  chief  of  &e  Lapithae  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  nvq)tials  of  Pirithous, 
ine  of  their  number,  and  among  them  were 
Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus, 
Exadius,  Prolochua,  Titaresius,  &c  The  Cen- 
;aurs  were  also  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  a[nd  the  amusements  would  have  been 
iiarraless  and  innocent,  had  not  one^of  the  in- 
oxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence  to  Hippo- 
lamia,  the  wife  of  Pirithous.  The  Lapithas 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported 
heir  companions,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came universal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slai^h- 
er.  Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  at 
ast  were  obliged  to  retire.  Vid,  CetUauri. 
The  invention  of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
ittributed  to  the  Lapithas.  Virg.  Gf.  3,  v.  115. 
fSn.  6,  V.  601,1. 7,  v.m-^Owd.  Mei,  12,v.  530, 
.  14,  V.  &7^.^Bfsiod.  in  SeiOr—Diod.  ^.—PiruL, 
l,—Pytk.^Strab.  9,-^SUU.  T%a.  7,  v.  304. 

Laaa,  or  Larakda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
er  of  the  river  Almon,  in  Latinm,  famous  for 
ler  beauty  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents 
ong  eo  devoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
'cvealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
Fupiter  with  Jutuma,  for  which  the  god  cut  off 
ler  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
ler  u>  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
nother  of  two  children,  to  whom  the  Romans 
lave  paid  divine  honours,  according  to  the 
>pinion  of  some,  under  the  name  of  Lares. 
Ovid.  Ii\uU%Y.  609. 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  who 
)resided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
wo  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  Vid. 
Lara.  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex- 
ended  not  only  over  houses,  but  ahjo  over  the 
country  and  sea;  and  wq  find  Lares  Urba/ni  to 
>reside  over  the  cities,  jF\miliare$  over  houses, 
Rusiiei  over  the  country.  Ccmpitaks  over 
*ross  roads,  Mirini  over  tne  sea,  Viaies  over 
the  road&  PateUarii^  &c  According  to  the 
opinion  or  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  Lares, 
nrho  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  manes, 
irises  from  the  ancient  custom,  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  nations,  of  buryin|:  their  dead 
in  their  houses^  and  (Wnn  their  oelief  that  their 
ipirits  continually  hovered  over  the  houses  for 
Lne  protection  of  its  inhabitants.  The  statues 
»f  the  Lares,  resembling  monkeys,  and  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placisd  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  around  the 
hearths.    At  tU  fset  of  the  Lans  was  the 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  thoir  cm 
and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on  their 
altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  ofiered  on  particular 
days.  Their  festivals  were  observea  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  May,  whan  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  offerings 
of  f^uit  presented.  The  word  Lanes  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word  Lars^  which 
agnifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  F\ist.  5^  v. 
1^.— Jav.  8,  V.  a— P/tt*.  i«  QiMBst.  Rom,-- 
Varro  <fe  L.  L.  4,  c.  V^.—Horat,  3,  od.  33.— 
PlauL  in  Aid,  4»  Cist, 

LiARVA,  a  name  given  to  wicked  spirits.  The 
word  itself  signifies  a  mask.    Vid,  Lemuim. 

Latulis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  upon 
mount  Albanus  at  stated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  histed  15  days.    Ldv,  2L    Vid,  Ferim 

Latinus,  I.  a  son  of  Faimus  by  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborijgines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were 
called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  t>y  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Vid.  JEhwu,—-^ 
II.  A  son  of  Sylvius  JEneas,  sumamed  also 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latinsi 
and  succeeded  his  father..  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Dion,  1,  c.  15. — hiv,  %  c.  3. 

Latobius,  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Latois,  a  name  of  Diana,  as  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latona. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Cgbus  the  Titan  and 
PhcBbe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrate 
for  the  &vours  which  ^e  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amouvL 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.  latona  wandered  from  j^lace  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancv,  contmually 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Jtmo« 
refused  to  five  her  a  place  where  she  mi|(ht 
find  rest  and  bring  forth.  Nq>tune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  wnich  before 
wandered  in  the  £gean,  and  appeared  aom^ 
times  above,  and  sometimes  below, 'the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiier,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
onginal  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  leahing  agtdnst  a  palm  tree  or  an  olive. 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration ;  Juno  dis- 
covered the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  obliged  her 
to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world ;  and  in  Caria,  where  her 
fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  asked 
for  water  while  tney  were  weeding  a  nuursh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  bartxixity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  Her  bean^ 
proved  fatid  to  the  giant  Tityus,  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death:  vid,  TUyus.  At 
last,  Latona  oecame  a  powerfiil  deity,  and  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  honours.  Her  wor- 
ship was  generally  established  where  her  chil- 
dren received  adoration,  particularly  at  Argoe. 
Delos,  ftc..  where  she  bad  temples.  She  had 
an  oracle  m  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  trae  da- 
einve  answen  ^ich  it  gave.  Dioi.  bi^Bh 
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f94k:  %  c  155.— ftw.  9aiid&— iTMMr.  JT.  91. 
— Anmi.  in  if .  ^  IMa«.— AsM.  7)l«0f  .-^ 
JfloM.  3,  c  5  tnd  10.— Ooui.  ilfi.  6^  ▼.  160. 
-Sfgm,  fid).  140. 

Lu.yntiu,  the  gjoddeas  of  thieves  and  dis- 
hoDestpenoosatRome.  She  did  not  onljr  (nre- 
eide  oyer  robbers,  called  from  her  Lavemiones^ 
but  she  protected  such  as  deceired  others,  or 
Ibrmed  their  secret  marhtnations  in  obscurity 
and  sikDoe.  Her  worship  was  veiy  popular, 
and  the  Romans  raised  her  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  which,  from  that  cir- 
comstance,  was  called  the  gate  of  LATema. 
She  was  generally  represented  by  a  head  withr 
out  a  body.    Ibrat,  1,  ep.  16,  T.  60.—  Vaft^  de 

Xf.  Xr.  4. 

LlTiKu,  a  daughter  of  long  Latinos  and 
Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  relation  King 
Tnmua,  bat  becaose  the  oracle  ordered  her  fa- 
ther to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 
ciTen  to  iBneas  after  the  death  of  Tarans.  At 
ner  hnaband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant ;  and 
bein^  feaifhl  of  the  tyranny  of  Asonins,  her 
aon-m-law,  she  fled  into  the  woods,  where  she 
brought  forth  a  son  called  JEneas  Sylvius. 
Diowfs,  Hal.  l.-^Virg.  jBit,  6  and  l.—Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  507.— Ltr.  1,  c.  1. 

Ladsos,  I,  a  son  of  Nomitor.  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  pot  to  death  by  his  nnde  Amn- 
lins,  who  usurped  his  fathers  throne.    Ovid. 

FuL  4.  T.  5C II.  A  son  of  Mezentius, 

king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  iEneas  in 
the  war  which  his  father  and  Tiimus  made 
against  the  Trojans.  Vi/rg,  JBn,  7,  y.  649, 1. 10, 
y.  436,  Ac 

Lbarcb(»,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  Vid. 
Atkamas, 

IxDAj  a  daughter  of  king  Thespios  and  En- 
rythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Vid.  Cattor.  Some  mytholofi[ists  attriSute 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  to  Nemesis ;  and  they 
further  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprang  from 
the  ^igs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.  Via.  He- 
UfiA.  To  reconcile  this  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Nemesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hesiod  make 
no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  age. 
ApMod.  1,  c.  8, 1.  3,  c.  m— Oruf.  Met.  6,  v.  109. 
— Besiod.  17,  v.  55. — Bygvi^.  fab.  77. — Jsocr.  in 
Bel—HowBT.  Od,  \\.—Ewrip.  in  Bet 

^CLAPs,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to  seize 
and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was  ordered  to 
I  pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
Procris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  pre- 
senting him  with  that  valuable  present  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Procris  had  received  it  from 
Minos,  as  a  reward  for  the  dangerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cured  him.    H^gin.  fab.  128. 

€h>id.  Met.  7,  V.  771.— -P«i«.  9,  c.  19. II. 

One  of  Actseon's  dogs.    Oeid.  Met.  3,  v.  311. 

L£MihiE8,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
Larts  femUmrts,  and  the  evil  ones  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Larr*,  or  Lenvu/rts.  They 
**"2??^  the  ^ood,  and  continually  haunted  the 
wicked  and  mipious;  and  the  Romans  had  the 
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to  celebrate  festivals  in  thdr  I 

J^eMMfia,  or  J.fsmnnfi'fl,  in  the  n» 

May.  Thej  were  first  instiuiicd  by  RobboIbs 
to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother  Bemnsy 
fh>m  whom  they  werecalled  AMMwia,  and  by 
comiptiott,  Ltumria.  These  solemnities  cob- 
tinned  three  nights,  during  which  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  pn^iibiied. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  or  to  bora  them, 
as  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  insupnoctoble 
toti^UL  Theyabo  muttered  magical  words, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  dnuns,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  would  depart,  and  no 
koger  come  to  terrify  their  relations  vmon  eaitL 
Ond,  PYut.  5,  v.  431,  dte.— flpfwf.  1^  ep.  2,  v. 
909.— iVfMiJ  6,  T.  186. 

UaMSOB,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  tram  Xw^, 
a  ioin^fras.  There  was  a  festival  eadled  Le- 
iMBs,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  in  which  the  ce- 
remonies observed  at  the  other  festivals  of  the 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poet- 
ical contentions,  Ac  Pa«i.—  Virg,  6.  ^  v.  4. 
^S».4.v.307.— Om4.iM».4,y.l4.  FU.PaiTa 

Laos,  a  son  of  Orpheus,  who  immolated  lus 
three  daughters  for  the  good  of  Athens.  ViL 
Leoeorion, 

LasTRta&NBS.    Vid,  Lastryfomes. 

L&THE,  L  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  wiiose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  aHer  diey  had 
been  confined  for  a  certain  space  of  time  in  Tar- 
tarus. It  had  the  power  of  maldnf  them  forget 
whatever  they  haa  done,  seen,  or  heard  be6»e, 

as  the  name  implies,  Xqftr,  cbUvian. IL  Lethe 

is  a  river  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes,  which 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after 
rises  again :  whence  the  origin  of  the  fthie 

of  the  Lethean  streams  of  ol^vioD. UL 

Another  in  Boeotia,  whose  waters  were  drunk 
by  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trapho- 
nius.  iMcan,  9,  v.  366.— Ovui.  TrisL  4,  d.  1, 
V.  n.—Virg.  O.  4,  v.  545.  jBn.  6,  v.  711— 
JUd.  1,  V.  &,  1.  10,  V.  565.— Pons.  9,  c  39.— 
£&ra«.  4,  od.  7,  v.  37. 

LevIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  took  up  from 
the  ground  a  newly-born  child  after  it  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  midwife.  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by-  the  fiuher,  and  so  reli^iicmsly 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child  could  be  disputed  without  it 

Leuce,  L  a  small  island  in  the  Buxine  Sea,  ot 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  months  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  Accordmg  to 
the  poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroes  were 
placed  there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they 
enjoyed  perpetual  ielici^,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  wnich  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  during  life,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  often  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac  According  to 
some  accounts.  Achilles  celebrated  there  his 
nuptials  with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and 
shared  the  pleasures  of  the  place  with  the 
tnanes  of  Ajax,  Ac    8tirtd>.  ^.^-Mda,  8,  c  7.— 

Ammian.  28.— Q.  Calab.  3,  v.  778. VL  One 

of  the  Oceanides,  whom  Pluto  carried  into  his 
kingdom. 

Ledcippb,  I.  a  brother  of  lyndaros,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Phllodie^  daughter  of 
Inachus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daaghters,  Hh 
laira  and  Phoebe,  known  ly  die  pntronymic  of 
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Leucippides.  They  were  carried  away  by  their 
loxxs'ms  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  they  were  going 

0  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Lyncos  ana 
Idas,    and,  F\ui.  5,  v.  TOh—ApoUod,  3,  c. 

10,  Slc—Pow.  3,  c.  17  and  36. II.  A  son 

)f  Xanthus,  descended  from  Bellerophon.  He 
>ecame  deeply  enamoured  of  one  of  nis  sisters. 
3ome  time  aiter  the  lather  resolved  to  give  his 
laughter  in  marria^  to  a  Lycian  prince.  The 
uture  husband  was  informed  that  the  daughter 
>f  Xanthus  secretly  entertained  a  lover,  and  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  lather. 
iCanthus  upon  this  secretly  watched  bis  dau^h- 
er,  and  when  Leucippus  had  introduced  him- 
ielf  to  her  bed,  the  father,  in  his  eaeemess  to 
liscover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  little  noise  in 
he  room.  The  daughter  was  alarmed,  and  as 
;he  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mortal 
voimd  from  her  &ther,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
over.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
(tabbed  his  fatner  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
V  ho  he  was.  This  accidental  parricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  country.  He  came  to 
ZIrete,  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  him 
in  asylum  when  acquainted  with  the  atrocious- 

1  ess  of  his  crime,  and  he  at  last  came  to  Ephe- 
;iis,  where  he  died  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
emorse.  Bef7nesianaxajmdParlken.c.D.r~-^^ 

11.  A  son  of  (Enomaus,  who  became  enamour- 
k1  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
lis  mistress  as  a  companion.  He  gained  the 
iffections  of  Daphne  by  his  obsequiousness  and 
ittention,  but  las  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
hrough  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  his  rival 
Apollo ;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
vere  bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
vas  discovered,  and  he  periled  by  the  darts  of 
he  females.  Parthen.  Erot.  c.l5.— Paii«.  8,  c  20. 

LsuodTHOA,  or  Leccotbea.  I.  the  wife  of 
Ithamas,  changed  into  a  sea  aeity.  Vid.  Ino. 
3he  was  called  Mutura  by  the  Romans,  who 
aised  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
nlarly  women,  offered  vows  for  their  brother's 
ihildren.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to 
irotect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
mfonunate  in  hers.  No  female  slaves  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  or  if  their  curi- 
isity  tempted  them  to  transgress  this  rule,  they 
rere  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  this  supplication  for  other  people's  children, 
)vid  alludes  in  these  lines,  J^.  6: — 

Vifn  tamenkane^^o  strife  tuAj^fiuUeradoratf 
Jpsa  parwrnfeUx  vitafuisse  parens. 

— IT.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus,  by  Eury- 
lome.  ApoUo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
Mytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  was 
salons  of  his  amours  with  Leucothoe,discover- 
d  the  whole  intrigue  to  her  father,  who  ordered 
is  daughter  to  be  ibnried  alive.  The  lover, 
nable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  necuir 
nd  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
s  far  as  the  body,  changed  it  into  a  beautiful 
ree,  which  bears  uie  frankincense.  Ovid,  Met, 
,  V.  196.     nd.  Part  I. 

LiBBNTiNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  who  had  a 
smple  at  Rome,  where  the  ^roung  women  used 
>  dedicate  the  toys  and  cmldish  amusements 
f  their  youth  when  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
^arro  <fe  X*.  I«.  5,  c.  6. 

LiBXR,  a  snniame  of  Bacchus,  which  signifieB 


free.  He  received  this  name  firom  his  delivering 
some  cities  of  Bceotia  from  slavery,  or,  accor£ 
ing  to  others,  because  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  and 
made  Uiem  speak  with  freedom  and  unconcern. 
The  word  is  often  used  for  wine  itself.  Senec. 
de  Pra/nq.  anvn. 

Libera,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic.  in  Ver.  4,  c.  48. 11.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchus,  or  Liber,  ^en  he  had 
married  her.    Ovid,  Fast,  3,  v.  513. 

LiBERTAS,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raised  by  T.  Grac- 
chus, and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
many  elegant  statues  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  jp^a^ery  m  which  were  deposited  the  public  acts 
of  the  state.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
in  a  li^ht  dress,  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand  and 
a  capm  the  other,  both  signs  of  independence, 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
^nnetimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  impatient 
when  confined.  lAv,  34,  c.  16,  1.  25,  c  7.~ 
Ovid,  THst,  3,  eL  1,  y.  72.— Pia*.  in  Orac.— 
Dio.  Cos.  44. 

LmrriNA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  fnneials.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus^  or  rather  Froserpine.  Serviils 
Tullius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
every  thing  necessary  for  funerals  were  exposed 
to  sale,  and  where  the  registers  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept  Dianys.  Hal.  i.-^Liv.  40, 
c.  19:— Vol,  Max.  5,  c.  2.—Plui.  Quasi.  Rom.— 
From  the  name  of  the  goddess,  those  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  Libi- 
linarii.  Plutardh  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Venus  in  die  one  instance,  and  of 
Libitina  in  the  other,  preside  over  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death ;  and  thinks  that  they 
desired  to  suggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  the  same  intention  the  Greeks  had  at 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  (Ertro^- 
$ia).  Servius  TuUius,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred 
annually,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  should 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  every 
funeral.    MtUtm.—Plta.— Dianys.  Hal, 

Ueya,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Cassi- 
opea,  who'  became  mother  or  Agenor  and  Belus 
by  Wepfune.  ApoUod,  3,  c  1, 1.  3,  c.  I,— Pans. 
1,44.     Firf.PartI. 

LicHAs,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  oy  his  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the  Eu- 
boBan  Sea.    Ovid.  Akt.  9,  v.  211. 

LicTMNius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother 
of  Alcmena.  He  was  so  infirm  in  his  old  age. 
that  when  he  walked  he  was  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  see- 
ing the  slave  inattentive  to  his  duty,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhodes.  ApoUod.  % 
c.  l.—Diod.  b.—ffomer.  B.  ^.—Pvnd.  Olvmp.  7. 
.  LiNVs, '*  was  the  son  of  Urania  by  Amphi- 
marus,  ue  son  of  Neptune.  The  renown  which 
he  acquired  for  his  SKill  in  music  was  superior 
not  only  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to 
that  of  all  his  predecessors  J  and  he  it  said  to 
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h&Y«  htuk  dim  br  ApoUo  for  attfinpting  to 
eomptre  h»  skill  in  nnfinf  wUh  that  of  the 
sod.  Indeed  (he  death  of  Lmas  was  Lamented 
OF  erery  barbaroos  nation;  and  among  the 
Egyptians  there  is  a  song  which  the  Greeks  call 
LuQS :  for  this  song  is  denominated  t^  the 
KgjrpUans  Mmer^on,  But  the  Greeks,  and 
among  these  Homer,  mention  this  song  as  Gre- 
cian. For  Homer,  being  well  acquainted  with 
Che  misfortune  of  Linus,  says  that  Vulcan  re- 
presented, among  others  thinss,  in  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  bov  playing  on  a  harp,  and  singing 
the  ikie  of  Lanqs :~ 

*  TV  tktm  a  fotiik  mo0kn  tkt  wmrbhi^  tirmgs. 
Whom itmitr  Imf  IkMfmk  9/  Limu ringt* 

Bat  Pamphos,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymtas  for  the  Athenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Linus  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  OUolinas,  or  laminta^ 
He  Idnus.  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  learned  the  name  Oitolinos  from  the 
▼erses  of  Pamphus,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Qitolinos.  The  Thebans,  too,  boast 
that  Linns  was  buried  in  their  country:  and 
they  say,  that  after  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at 
Cueron^  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision  in  a  dream,  brought  the 
bones  of  Linus  to  Macedonia ;  and  afterwards, 
(h>m  another  dream,  carried  back  the  bones  to 
Thebes.  The  covering  however  of  this  tomb, 
and  eveiy  thing  else  belonging  to  it,  have,  they 
sav,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
Tne  Thebans  likewise  assert,  that  there  was  a 
junior  Linos,  the  son  of  Ismenios;  and  that 
when  but  a  boy  he  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music**  Pauaanius. 
**  However,  neither  the  Linus,  the  son  of  Am- 
phimarus,  nor  he  who  was  the  son  of  Ismenius, 
composed  anything  in  verse;  or,  if  they  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  was  a  poet  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  first  that  brought  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  He  taught  Her- 
cules letters,  and  is  said  to  have  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  lyric  |>oets.  Two  fragments  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  at  present."     Taylor, 

Lnu5pc,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  311. 

L1881,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripides 
introduces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
the  command  of  Juno,  to  in.spire  Hercules  with 
^   that  fatal  rage  which  ended  m  bis  death. 

Lorn,  or  Lotos,  a  beautifnl  nvmph,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune.  .  To  save  herself  from  the  im- 
portunities of  Priapus,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lotus,  con- 
secrated to  Venus  and  Apollo.  Omd,  Met.  9,  v. 
348. 

LordpHAoi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Afirica 
near  the  Syrtes.  Thev  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  their 
country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Berodot.  4,  c.  Vn.-^Strab.  H.-^JUWo,  1,  c  7.— 
PiMi.6,c7,1.13,c.l7. 

LuA,  a  g^oddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lustrations, 
whence  the  name  {a  huendo.)  She  is  sapposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

lAcSroL,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 
morning  star.  It  is  called  lMafer^w\kta  ap- 
peanng  in  the  morning  before  the  son ;  bpit 


whe&itfoUowBit.andappeani 

its  setting,  it  is  called  JBwrw.  According  10 
some  mythologisis,  Lociler  was  son  of  J«pfier 
and  Aurora. 

LDavA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Japiicr  aad 
Juno,  or,  according  to  others^  of  f  4tfnna .  As  her 
mother  brought  her  into  the  world  witboatpaiB, 
she  became  the  coddess  whom  wosnen  in  labour 
'invoked,  and  she  presided  over  the  birth  of 
children.  She  receives  this  name  either  from 
Imoiu  or  fhnn  /ice,  as  Ovid  explains  it : — 

A«t  foia  fnmojmm  iu,  />ta,  Imds  AsJw. 

Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  and 
Juno,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  also 
sometimes  called  Lucina,  and  presided  over  thr 
labours  of  women.  She  is  caUedT  Dythia  fay  the 
Greeks.  She  had  a  fiunoos  temiue  at  Rone 
raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  deL.  JU  4.— Ckl 
d€  Jfai.  O.  3,  c  97.— OiTki.  ruL  %  r.  419.— 
Bor€U.  Carm.  Sec. 

LCna,  (jlke  »4oii,)was  dangblerof  Hypenoa 
and  Terra,  and  was  the  same,  aooordingtosooe 
mythologistsi  as  Diana.  She  waa  wxifshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
with  many  superstitious  forms  and  ccreniciuflL 
It  was  supposed  that  magicians  and  encfaaateis, 
particularly  those  of  Thessaly,  bad  an  anooa- 
troUable  power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they 
could  draw  her  down  from  heaTen  at  pleassie 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations.  Her 
eclipses,  according  to  their  opinion,  proceeded 
from  thence ;  and.  on  that  acooont,  it  wasinosl 
to  beat  drums  and  cymbals,  to  eaae  her  lahoars, 


and  to  render  the  power  of  magic  le 

Oind.  Met.  13,  v.  S63,  Ac.— i^MI.  1,  eL  8^  r. 

21.— firnMi  T%eog.^Vyrf.  ScL  8,  v.  69. 

Ldpa,  (a  she-^ooyf,)  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romnlus  and  Ream, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  sockkd 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animab.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  somame  of  Lopa, 
which  was  given  to  the  wife  of  the  sbepheid 
Faustulus,  to  whose  care  and  bnmaai^  these 
chDdren  owed  their  preservation*  Ovid.  F^iL 
2,  V.  415.— P^.  w  Remul. 

Lt£us,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  derived 
from  Xwiv,  solvere^  because  wine,  over  which 
Bacchus  presides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melanchdf. 
ffortU.  ep.  9. — Lucan.  1,  v.  675. 

Lf  CAON,  I.  the  first  Iqng  of  Arcadia,  son  cf 
Pelasgus  and  Metibosa.  ue  built  a  town  ealM 
Lvcosuraon  the  top  of  mount  Lycens,  in  honoor 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  mfmy  wiToa,  hj  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  ana  fifty  sons. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Nyctimas, 
the  eldest  of  his  sons.  He  lived  about  1690 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  ApaUod.  3.— 
fl^gtn.  fab.  176.— Go^ai^  ep.  76.— Pmu.  61,  c.  9, 

Ac. II.  Another  king  or  Arcadia,  calehrated 

for  his  cruelties.  He  was  changed  inio  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  offered  homaa  victims 
on  the  altara  of  the  god  Pan.  Soose  aoribnte 
this  metamorphosis  to  another  eanae.  The  sins 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  beoome  ss 
enormous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  earth  to 
punish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He  oamc  is 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  osgan  to  pay  pnper 
adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon,  however, 
to  try  the  divinity  of  the  god,  •crad  1 
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iesh  on  bs  table.  This  impiety  so  irritated 
Tapiter,  that  he  immediately  destroyed  the  house 
}f  Lycaon,  and  changed  him  into  a  wolf.  Ovid, 
Met.  1,  y.  196,  Ac— These  two  monarchs  are 
)flen  confoonded  together,  thoa|;h  no  less  than 

in  age  elapsed  between  their  reigns. III.  A 

;on  of  Priam  and  Laotboe.  He  was  taken  by 
\chilles,  and  carried  to  Lemnos.  whence  he 
•scaped.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Achilles 
o  tbe  Tr6jan  war.    Homer.  JL  21,  Ac. 

Lycistus,  L  a  son  of  Minos  I.  He  was  fa- 
her  of  Minos  11.  by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Cory- 

>as.    Diod.  4. ^11.  A  son  of  !^08  and  Phi- 

onome,  daughter  of  Nyctimas.  He  succeeded 
lis  father  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia.  Pau$,  8, 
:.  3  and  4. 

Lycius,  an  epithet  given  to  Apollo  from  his 
em  pie  in  Lycia,  where  he  gave  oracles,  parti- 
:ularly  at  Patara,  where  the  appellation  of  Ly- 
i<t  sortes  was  given  to  his  answers.  Virg, 
Ei».4,v.346. 

Lf  cdiifiDis,  a  king  of  Smos,  an  island  in 
he  iBgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope. 
iie  was  secretly  intrusted  widi  the  care  of 
MUQ^  Achilles,  whom  his  mother  Thetis  had 
lisgoised  in  woman's  clothes,  to  remove  himi 
rom  the  Trojan  war,  where  ^e  knew  he  roust 
inavoidably  perish.  Lycomedes  has  rendered 
limself  famous  for  his  treachery  to  Theseus. 
^lul.  in  TfcCT.— Poitf.  1,  c.  17, 1.  7,  c  4.—Apol 
I,  c.  13.    Vid.  Part  H. 

Ltcorgos,  a  king  of  Thrace.  He  drove 
Bacchus  out  (^ his  kingdom,  and  abolished  his 
worship,  for  which  impiety  he  was  severely 
>unished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his  own  son 
Dryas  to  death  in  a  fury,  and  he  cut  offhis  own 
egs,  mistaking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
ml  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
?rts,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
hey  should  not  taste  wine  tDl  Lycurgus  was  no 
nore.  This  fable  is  explained  by  observing, 
hat  ihe  aversion  of  Lycurgus  for  wine,  over 
^hich  Bacchus  presided,  arose  from  the  iilthi- 
ess  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therdore 
he  monarch  wisely  ordered  all  tne  vines  of  his 
ominionstobe  cut  down,  that  himself  and  his 
iibjects  might  be  preserved  from  the  extrava- 
ance  and  debaucherv  which  are  produced  by 
io  free  a  use  of  wme.  Bygin.  fab.  132. — 
ToTner.  n.  6.  v.  XdO.—AvoOod.  3,  c.  b.—Ooid. 
kl.  4,  T.  22.— VtrF.  JBn.Z,  v.  14.— JBbrai.  2, 
d.l9.     rui.Partfl. 

Lrccrs,  I.  a  king  of  Bootia,  successor  to  his 
rtither  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
as  intrusted  with  (he  government  only  during 
16  rainority  of  Labdacus,theson  of  the  daugh- 
r  of  Nycteus.  He  was  fkrther  enjoined  to 
i^ke  war  against  Epopeus,  who  had  carried 
way  hi  force  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyo- 
us.  He  was  successftil  in  this  expedition,  re- 
^vered  Antiope  and  married  her.     Vid,  An- 

npe.    Paus,  9,  c.  5. — ApcUod.  3.  c.  5. IT.  A 

ing  of  Libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
*rs  came  upon  bis  coast.  When  Diomedes,  at 
is  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  ship- 
recked  there^the  tyrant  seised  him  and  con- 
ned h  i  m.  He,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
allirhoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  was  en- 
Tionred  of  him,  and  who  hung  herself  when 
le  saw  herself  deserted.— ^ni.  A  son  of  Nep- 
ne  by  Cekeno,  made  king  of  a  part  of  Mysia 
f  Hercules.    He  offinred  violence  to  Megara, 


the  wif^  of  Hercules,  for  whiefa  be  was  killed 
by  the  incensed  hero.  Lyons  gave  a  kind  i^ 
caption  to  the  Argonauts.  AfoUod,  3,  c  10.— 
-  tn.  ftb.  18,31,32, 137.  Fid.  Parts  I.  and  IL 
.TDiJs.    VU.  Part  II. 

LrooDESMA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
because  her  .statue  was  brought  by  Orestes  fhmi 
Taurus,shielded  round  with  osiers.  Paiii.3,e.l6. 

Ltncbus,  I.  son  of  Aphareus,  was  among  the 
hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  so  sharpsighted.  ihat,  as 
it  is  reported,  he  could  see  through  the  earth. 
He  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  were  both  killed  by  Castor  and  Pollux 
when  they  wiere  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  AfoUod.  1 
and   %.-^Bug%n.  fab.— /\Mts.  4,  c.  %—09id. 

Met.  3,  V.  im.'^Apdatm.  Arg.  1. H.  A  son 

of  iBgypius,  who  married  Hvpermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danaus.  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Vid.  Danaides.  HemadTe 
war  against  his  father-in-law,  dethroned  him 
and  seized  his  crown.  Some  sav  that  Lynceus 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed him  after  his  death,  and  reigned  forty-one 
years.  AffoUod.  2,  c.  1.— jPom.  2,  c.  16, 19,  26. 
Ovid.  Beroid.  14. 

Ltncos,  Ltnojbus,  or  Ltnx,  a  cruel  kingof 
Scythia.  or.  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
receivea  with  feigned  hospitali^,  Triptolemus, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture ;  and  as  he  was 
jealous  of  his  commission,  he  resolved  to  mur- 
der this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
he  was  going  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemus, he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
ingratitude.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

LTsnncc,  a  daughter  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.   Apol.  2,  c  4.— P«tf.  8,  c  14. 


Macaria.  I.  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  De* 
janira.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  made  war  against  the.Heraclidc,  whom 
the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
red that  the  descendants  of  Hercules  should  ob- 
tain tihe  victory  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by 
Macaria,  who  retted  to  endan^r  the  li/e  of  the 
children  of  Hercules  by  suffering  the  victim  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victory.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  the  patri- 
otic Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 

called  by  her  name.    Pofus.  1,  c,  88. U.  An 

ancient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MXctDO,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
father.  He  was  represented  clothed  in  a  wolf^ 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egyptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.    Dtod.  1.— PJitf. 

in  hid.  et  Os. 11.  A  man  who  gave  his 

name  to  Macedonia.  Some  supposed  him  to  be 
the  same  as  the  son  or  general  of  Osiris,  whilst 
others  considered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deo* 
calion  by  the  mother^  side.    Diod.  1.     . 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  phvsician,  son  of 

iBscuIapins  and  brother  to  Podalirus.     He 

went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 

Trica,  Khome,  and  CEchalia.    Aooordhig  to 
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,kKwa»kingofMe«aiii.  Aspbyncian 
to  the  Qreeks,  he  healed  the  voonds  which 
they  received  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
one  of  those  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
Some  soppose  that  he  was  killed  before  Troy 
by  Eornpylns,  the  son  of  Telephos.  He  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  tern* 
pie  in  Messenia.  Homer,  U.  %  Suc-^Ovid,  ez 
Pont,  3,  ep.  A,— Quint,  Smyr,  6,  ▼.  409.—  Virg, 
JBi».3,v.963and4a6. 

Maonidjs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  be- 
cause Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vourite, was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mseonia. 

Maonks,  a  young  man,  who  found  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shoes  as  he  walked  over  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  oiher  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  person  who  had  been  first 
sensible  of  its  nower.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  or  Medea,  whom  that  enchantress 
changed  into  a  magnet  Orpk,  de  lajml.  10,  v.  7. 

MIu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters.  ApMod.  3,  c  \Q.—Virg.  JEn,  1,  ▼. 
301. 11.  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

M^BSTAS,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  5, 
FYLst.  5,  V.  36. 

MALU>PHdiu,  {lanamferens^)  a  surname  un- 
der which  Ceres  had  a  temple  at  Menura,  be^ 
cause  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  tne  ntilihr 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  tending  sheep  to  ad- 
▼antage.  This  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  age  of  Pansanias,  that  it  was  (ailing  to 
decay.    Poms,  1,  c.  44. 

MiMSs,  a  name  genf  rally  applied  by  the 
andents  to  the  souls  when  separated  from  the 
body.  They  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  burring  places,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity, particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
alway;s  invoked  them  when  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duces his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, and  to  the  Manes,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditcL  The  word  Mcmes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mania,  who  was 
by  some  reckoned  the  mother  of  those  tremen- 
dous deities.  Others  derive  it  from  manare^ 
ouod  per  omnia  a^erea  terrenaque  mamnbami^ 
because  they  filled  the  air,  particularly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  man£s 
comes  from  nianu,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signified  good  or  vropiUou$,  The  word  manes 
is  differently  used  by  ancient  authors;  some> 
times  it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Ma- 
nibuSf  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  which 
were  guarded  with  .^ch  sanctity.  Propert.  1, 
el.  19.— Fir^.  4,  G.  v.  469.  jBn,  3,  Ac^BoraL 
1,  Sat.  8,  V.  SB. 

Manu,  a  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lares  and  Manes. 

Mammdb,  the  son  of  Tuisto,  both  famous  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  Tac.de  atrm.c A 

MinTDinos,  the  father  of  Ocalea,  who  mar- 
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ried  Abas  the  aon  of  Lyneflis  Md  HjposMi- 
tra.    ApoUod,%  C.9., 

Mamto,  a  daughter  of  the  pro]^et  Tiresias, 
endowed  with  the  eifi  of  prophecy.  She  wa» 
made  prisoner  by  the  Argivcs  when  the  city  of 
Thebes  fell  into  their  hands,  and  as  she  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  theconquexcfs  sent 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  most 
valuable  present  they  could  maxe.  Bdanto,  often 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at  Del- 
phi, where  she  officiated  aspriesiesSL  and  where 
she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  she  came  to 
Claros,  in  lonia^here  she  established  an  an- 
cle of  Apollo.  Here  she  married  Bhadins,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  calkd  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinns  the  king  of 
Alu,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the 
river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  ^nngOcnus, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighboorhood,  which, 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  ne  caUed  Mantua. 
Manto,  according  to  a  certain  tradition,  was  so 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sor- 
sow  and  was  tnmed  into  a  fountain.  Somesup- 
.pose  her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted  ^neas 
mto  hell,  and  who  sold  the  Sibylline  books  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death.  Virg.  JEn.  L  v.  199,  L  10, 
V.  199.— Opui.  MeL  6,  v.  157.— />iad.  4.— J;«^ 

3.  c.  l.—Strab.  14  and  16.— Pm^  9,  c  10  aad 
33.1.7,0,3. 

Mabiaiius.  a  surname  given  to  Jopiter,  fron 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marins^  u  was 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  assembled 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circunutance  conunmucaied 
to  him  in  a  dream.    Vol  Max.  1,  c  7. 

Mabica,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near 
Mintume.  She  married  King  Fannns,  by 
whom  she  had  King  Latinus,  and  she  was  aAer- 
wards  called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  haoonred 
as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Circe.    Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  47.— lir.  97.  c.  37. 

Maron,  r  a  son  of  Evanthes,  highptiest  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  Ufysses  touched  upon 

thecoasL    Bomer.  Od.  9,  v.  179. IL  As 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  his  con- 
quests, and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from 
hmi  Maronea.    Mda,%  c.  S.— ZKpA  L 

Marpesu,  a  celebrated  gneen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  waged  a  HOccessml  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Caucasus.*  The  mooatain 
was  called  Marptsnts  lims,  frtnn  its  female 
cononeror.    Justin.  3.  c  4.— Virg.  JBn.  6. 

Marpessa,  a  da^nter  of  the  Evenus,  who 
married  Idas,  by  whom  she  had  Cleopatra,  the 
wife  of  Meleager.  Marpessa  was  tenderly  loved 
by  her  husband ;  and  when  Apollo  endeavaured 
to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  theravisher 
with  a  DOW  and  arrows,  resolved  on  revenge. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jupiter, 
wno  permitted  Marpessa  to  go- with  diat  of  the 
two  lovers  whom  ahe  moat  juipioved  o£  She 
returned  to  her  hu^mnd.  Pkmur.  M,  9,  v.  549. 
—Ond.  MA,  8,  v.  306i— AjwOmL  1,  c.  7.— Poitf. 

4,  c.  3, 1.  5,  c  18. 

Mabs,  a  god  of  war  among  the  ancients,  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno^  acceding  to  He- 
siod.  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Juno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.  Vid.  Jwm.  Hie 
education  of  Mars  was  intrusted  by  Juno  to  the 
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f  od  Pri^nn,  iriw  inatnieled  kim  in  dtacing  and 
:very  muily  exercise.  His  trial  before  the 
celebrated  court  of  the  Areopacnis,  according 
o  the  authority  of  some  authors,  for  the  murder 
)f  Hallirhotios,  forms  an  interesting  epoch  io 
listory.  Vid/ AreopagUa,  The  amours  of 
Vlars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  In  the 
vars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans,  Mars  was  seized 
>y  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  and  confined  for  fifteen 
nooths,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty, 
.-iis  worshi])  was  not  very  uniFersal  among  the 
iDcients;  ms  temples  were  not  numerous  in 
jfreece,  but  in  Eome  he  receired  the  most  un- 
Kjuuded  honours,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
vere  proud  of  paying  homage  to.a  deity  whom 
hey  esteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and 
he  father  of  the  first  of  their  mon&rchs.  His 
nosi  celebrated  temple  al  Rome  was  built  by 
ft.ugustas  after  the  baule  of  Philippi.  It  was 
Indicated  to  Mars  ultor,  or  t^  avenger.  His 
>riests  among  the  Romans  were  called  fSalii ; 
hey  were  first  instuuted  by  Numa.  Mars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an 
>ld  man,  armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pise,  and  a 
shield.  SomuBtimes  he  appeared  in  a  military 
iress,  and  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  some- 
imes  without.  He  generally  rode  in  a  chariot 
Irawn  by  Virions  hgises,  which  the  poets  call 
Plight  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  stained 
gritb  the  blood  of  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
nrarlike  ^iht,  and  of  the  wolf,  en  account  of  his 
'erocity.  Magpies  and  vultures  were  also  of- 
fered to  him,  on  accouni  of  their  greediness  and 
voracity.  The  Scythians  generaUy  offered  him 
uises,  and  the  peqp^  of  Caria,  dogs.  The 
veed  called  dog-grass  was  sacred  to  him.  be- 
cause it  grows,  as  it  is  comm(mly  leportea,  in 
daces  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
he  ground  has  been  stained  with  the  efiiision 
)f  human  blood.  The  surnames  of  Mars  are 
lot  numerous.  He  was  called  Gradivus,  Ma- 
rors,  duirinus,  Salisubsulus,  among  the  Bo- 
nans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ar^  and  he 
vas  the  Envalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Camnlus 
>f  the  Qanls.  and  the  Mamers  of  Carthafe. 
Vlars  was  StJonei  of  Ounid,  Aateroa,  and  Har* 
nonia,  by  the  goddisss  Venus.  HehadAscala- 
)has  and  lalmenusby  Astyoche;  and  The»- 
ius,  by  I>enionioe,  the  danghler  of  Agenor. 
besides  these,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
[iomulus,  (Enomaus,  Ac  He  presided  over 
.'ladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of 
whatever  exercises  or  amusements  have  some- 
hing  manly  and  warlike.  Among  the  Romans 
t  was  usual  for  the  consul,  befi»re  he  went  on 
m  expedition,  to  visit  the  Lemple  of  Mars,  where 
le  ofierei  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
hook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
tatue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
'  AUrs  viiig^ !  god  of  war,  watch  over  the  saife- 
y  of  this  city."  Ovid.  J^Yut,  5,  v.  931.  TriU, 
J,  V.  985.— fl^gii*.  fab.  148.— Fir^.  a  4,  v.  346. 
^Bn.  8,  V.  70L— Z^uaon.  m  EUct/r.-^VartQ  di 
U  L.  4,  c.  10.— finntr.  Od  1,  JL  b.-^FUee.  6. 
-ApoUod.  I,  StA^-^Hmod.  Tk/togj—Pimdar, 
xl,  4,  PyO.— QiMn^  8mfr.  14.— Pom.  1,  c.  SI 
ind28.-^*».9,v.l(ia. 

Marsyas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  Cebens  in 
Phrygia*  eon  of  Olympos,  or  of  Hyagnis,  or 
CEagrus.  He  was  so  skilfUl  in  i^aying  on  the 
lute,  that  he  is  genenlly  deemed  the  inventor  of 
t.    Accor4ing  to  the 
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it  when  Minerva  haA  thrown  il  aside  on  aocoont 
of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when  she  played 
upon  it,  Marsyas  was  enamoured  of  Cybele, 
and  he  travelled  with  her  as  fair  as  Nysa,  where 
he  had  the  imprudence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  sloll  as  a  musician.  The  god  ac- 
cepted the  challenee.  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  he  who  was  cfefeated  should  be  fiayed  alive 
by  the  conqueror.  The  Muses,  or,  according  to 
Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  of  Nysa,were  appomt- 
ed  unopirea.  Each  exerted  his  uonost  skill,  and 
the  victory,  with  much  difficulty,  was  adjudged 
to  Apollo.  The  sod,  upon  this,  tied  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  anu  flayea  him  aUve.  The  death 
of  Maisyaa  was  universally  lamented;  the 
Faun-s,  Sfatyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate, 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
In  mdependeni  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statue  of  Marsyus  was  ^nerally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy  which  subsisu 
ed  between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas,  as  the  em- 
blems of  liberty.  It  was  also  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  JiLoman  fi^rum,  as  a  spot  where 
usurers  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  princapally  intended  i%  ttrro- 
rem  liUgatorumi  a  drcnmstance  to  which 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  Sat.  6,  v.  120.  At 
Celsenae,  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was  shown  to 
travellers  for  some  time;  it  was  suspended  in 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  a 
fbotrbaU.  Bvgm,  fiib  166.— Ovui.  l^kuL  6,  r. 
707.  Md.  (S,  fib.  r^DUd,  3.— ifoZ.  8,  ▼.  503w 
— Pttn.  5.  e.  90, 1. 7,  c.  56.— Piwj.  10,  c.  Sa- 
ApoUod,  I,  ci.    Fu2.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

MiTfTTA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  liBUcothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
originalhr  Ino,  who  %as  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  (vid.  Ino  and  Lsucotkoe^)  and  she  was 
worahipped  by  sailors  as  such  ar  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wo- 
men and  flreebom  matrons  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  temples  at  Rome,  where  they  gene- 
raUy brought  the  children  of  their  relations  in 
theiraims.  Imt. 5,  dee.— Oi«. if  iVoi.D. 8, v.  19. 

MacRANBOs,  a  snname  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
a  statue  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trofjan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Pans.  2,  c.  29. 

MiasTSUs,  L  a  son  of  Echins  or  Talaus,  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ajax.   He  was  killed 

by  Pdydamas.  Bcmer.  B.  6,  v.  98,  Ac. II. 

A  son  of  Lycaon.    ApoUod. 

MfinfiA,  a  celebrated  magician,  daughter  of 
u£etes,  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
acoordmgto  the  more  received  opinion  of  He- 
siod  and  HyginuSfWas  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others^  Epnyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
andlMensa.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When 
Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece,  Meda  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
it  was  to  her  well-directed  labours  that  the  Ar- 
gmuLUts  owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Argo* 
naiUa.  When  Jason  reached  lolchos,  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  of  the  Ar- 
gimauts  were  celebrated  with  universal  rejoic- 
mgs;.  but  .fison.  the  father  of  Jason,  was  un- 
able to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  aceount  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  husband's 
requ^,  removed  the  weakness  of  iEaon,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  hii  veins  and 
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ilUiif  them  agiift  vilh  the  jukeof  eeitain  heite, 
the  resrtored  to  him  the  rigour  and  sprigbtUness 
of  jrouth.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  were  also 
dcsiroQS  to  see  their  father  restored  by  the  same 
power.  They  accordingly  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  nis  flesh  in  a  caldron, 
but  Meda  reftised  to  perform  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  PbUas  wbka  he  had  done  to  JEson, 
and  be  was  consumed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  eren  deprived  of  a  burial  This  action 
rreatly  irritated  the  people  of  lolchoe,  and  Me^ 
aea,  wHh  her  husband,  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid 
the  resentment  of  an  ofiended  populace.  Here 
they  lived  for  ten  years  with  much  conjugal 
tenderness;  but  the  love  of  Jason  for  Glance,  the 
king's  daughter,  soon  interrupted  their  mutual 
harmony,  and  Medea* was  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  the  infidelitv  of  Jaaon  by  causing  the 
death  of  Glance  and  the  destruction  of  her  fam- 
ily. Vid,  Glauee,  This  action  was  followed 
by  another  still  more  atrocious.  Medea  killed 
two  of  her  children  in  their  fiuher's  presence, 
and  when  Jaaon  attempted  to  punish  the  bar- 
barity a(  the  mother,  she  fled  inrough  the  air 
upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  draeons. 
From  Corinth,  Medea  came  to  Athens,  where, 
after  she  had  undergone  the  nocessary  purifica- 
tion of  her  murder,  she  married  king  iEgeus, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  called  Med  us. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  {Vid,  Mgeiu^  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearfVil  of  his  power, 
attempted  to  poison  him  at  a  feast  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  entertainment.  Her  at- 
tempts, however,  failed  of  success,  andthesi^ht 
of  the  sword,  which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side, 
convinced  iEeeus  that  the  stran^r,  against 
whose  life  he  bad  so  basely  conspired,  was  no 
less  than  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  reconciled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the 
punishment  which  her  wickedness  deserved, 
mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  disappeared 
throoeh  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis,  where 
according  to  some,  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
who  had  sought  her  in  her  native  country  aiter 
her  sadden  depaitiure  fh>m  Corinth.  She  dl^ 
at  Colchis,  as  Justin  meatiotts,  when  she  had 
been  restored  to  the  confidence  of  her  family. 
After  death,  she  married  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
siaii  fields,  accordingto  the  traditions  mention- 
ed by  SimoiiideB.  The  murder  of  Mermerus 
and  Fheres,the  youngest  of  Jason's  children  by 
Medea,  is  not  attributed  to  their  mother,  ac- 
cording to  JElian.  hut  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves assaasinatea  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Acrtea.  J^oliod,  1,  c  9.— fitoin.  fab.  -21,  33, 
83,  Ac-^Plnt  in  T1^s.^Dumvs,  Perieg.^ 
JBliofiL  V,  H.  5,  c.  31.— Ams.  3,  c  3,  1.  8,  e.  1. 
—Bwrifid,  i%  Med.-^Diod.  4.^0vid.  Met.  7, 
fhb.  1,  m  md.'^Skrtib.  r^CU,  de  Nat,  D.  3,  c. 
l^.-^ApoWm.  Arg,  3,  Ac.— Of<pAM».— .FWe.— 
hiuafik.  4,  V.  556. 

MnoesiCAenB,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  who  was  killed  by 
Tencer  during  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  B,  13, 
V.  Vt^.'^ApoUod,  3. 

MBDnHhvA,  the  soddess  of  medicine,  whose 
festivals,  called  MediJirkuiUa,  were  celebrated 
at  Rome  the  last  day  of  Septonber,  when  they 
made  offerings  of  fhiits.   varro  de  £,.  £,. »,  c.  3. 

fifoyOBA,  I.  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  dangh- 

ter  of  Phoreya  and  Ceto.    She  was  the  onlv 
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one  of  the  Goi^goM  who  was  BobJ^Kr  ftrasni^ 
ity.  She  is  celebiated  for  her  perBOBotcbaims 
and  the  beannr  of  her  locks.  Nepcime  hecame 
enamoured  of^her,  and  obtained  her  favovn  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violatioD  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  temide  provoked  Minerva,  abd 
she  changed  the  beautiful  locka  of  Medu», 
which  had  inspired  Nqmme's  Iotc,  into  ser- 
pents. According  to  Apollodovus  and  ochenr 
Medusa  and  her  sisters  came  intathe  world  with 
snakes  on  their  heads  instead  of  hair,  with  yel- 
low wings  and  brazen  heads.  Their  bodv  wa» 
ideo  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  their 
very  looks  had  the  power  of  killing  or  tominir 
to  stones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  iounontl 
by  the  conouest  of  Medusa.  He  cat  offher  head, 
and  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  wouad 
produced  the  innumerable  serpents  that  infed 
Africa.  The  conqueror  placea  Medusa's  head 
on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  it^ed  in 
his  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  the  same 
petrifying  power  as  before,  as  it  was  fttally 
known  in  the  court  of  Cepheos.  1^^  Antdr^ 
meda.  Some  suppose  that  the  CkxrgoBs  were 
a  nation  of  women,  whom  Perseus  eonqooed. 
VidQorgma.  jWtM. 3, c 4. — flesM^T^og. 
•^OtfU.  Met.  4,  V.  6ia— I^veofiw  9,  t.  eSi— 

AMU<m.4.— fl^m.  fah  151. ^IL  A  daaghier 

of  Priam. uL  A  daughter  of  Stheada^ 

ApeUod 

MvGJBu,  one  of  the  Furies,  dawhier  of  Nor 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  oeriFed  fhn 
fitymiptiw  mndert,  and  she  is  represeoted  as  em- 
ployed by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  pmush 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  Tintiiig  them  with 
diseases,  with  inward  torments,  and  with  death. 
Virg,  JBn,  13.  ▼.  846.     Vid,  Enmnidn. 

AbaAUi,  the  Greek  name  of  Cybde,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  festivals  were  called 
Mesalesia. 

MaoANiBA,  the  wifh  of  Celens,  king  of  EJeu- 
sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tnpiolemvs, 
fo  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Attica, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divine  hcai- 
ours  after  death,  and  she  had  an  aHar  raised 
to  her,  near  the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  fiist 
been  seen  when  she  arrived  al  Attiea.  Fmm. 
1,  c.  39. 

MsGlBA.  the  danghtar  of  Crean,  king  of 
Thebes,  nven  in  marriage  to  Hercules  because 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  finm  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Orehomenians.  Vid.  Brgima, 
Whea  Hercules  went  to  hell  by  order  of  En- 
rysthetts,  violence  was  ofifeied  to  Mecara  by 
Lycus.  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  wooM  have 
yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had  not  Hercules  re^ 
ramed  that  moment  and  punished  him  with 
death.  This  murder  displeased  Jimo.  and  she 
rendered  Hercules  so  deurmns,  that  he  kiUed 
Megara  and  the  three  children  he  had  by  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wiki 
beasts.  Some  say  that  Meears  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  huahand,  hut  that  he  after- 
wards married  her  to  his  friend  lolasL  The 
names  of  Mora's  children  by  Hercoles  were 
Creontiades,  Therimachus,  and  Deieoon.  £1^ 
gin.  fab.  BSL-^Smec  in  Berc-^ApBiUd,  3,  c.  6L 
^Diad.4. 

MettAXFua,  a  celdirated  soothsayer  and  ^ly* 
sician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amvthcmi,  and  ido- 
menea,  or  Dormpe.  Helived at  PyUm,  ikiF»- 
loponnesiB.  HvaerraBtioBee  killed  two  laige 
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I  vbo  had  made  their  nests  at  the  bot- 
««mof  aiarse  oak,  and  Melampospaid  so  much 
Mgard  u>  uese  two  repUleSi  thai  he  raised  a 
haniag  pile  and  homed  them  apon  it  He  also 
look  iMirticiiJar  eare  of  their  jouur  ones,  and 
ied  them  with  milk.  Some  time  aiter  this  the 
young  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
on  the  grass  near  the  oak;  and,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  favours  of  their  benefactor,  they  wan- 
tonly plnyed  aroond  him,  and  softly  licked  his 
scars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonished  at  the  sadden  change  which  his 
.senses  had  undergone.  He  found  himself  ac- 
<]uainted  with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
with  all  their  hide  notes  9S  they  flew  around 
him.  He  took  advantage  «f  this  supernatural 
gift,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in- 
.structed  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
soon  after  the  happines^of  curing  the  daughters 
of  PrcBtns,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  eireunstance,  has  been  called  me- 
lamptdUtm,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid. 
Prcstidts,  The  tjTranny  of  his  uncle  Neleus, 
4dng  of  Pylos,  obUged  him  to  leave  his  native 
'Country,  and  ProBtas,  to  show  hunself  more 
sensible  of  his  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kingdom^  over  which  he  established  himself! 
About  this  time  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  had  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  ftuher  promised  his  daughter 
cnlv  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  Iphiclus.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melampus  to  steal 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  him.  Melampus 
was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned;  Dut 
Jie  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  only  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
also  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
leus to  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  which  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus; and  Anaxagoraa,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne,  rewarded  his  merit  by  giving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successive  generations.  He  received  divine 
honours  afler  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
his  memory.  Htmer,  OtL  11,  v.  S87,  1.  15,  v. 
'2SS.—Uerodat.  3  and  d.-^ApoUod,  3,  c  SL— 
Pans,  3,  c.  18, 1.  4,  c  X^Virg.  G.  3,  v.  560. 

Mblamptobs,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  Ac. 

Mblanvpe.  I.  a  daughter  of  .£olos,  who  had 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
put  out  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a 
prison.  Her  children,  who  bad  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  teom  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married  Metapontus.    Bygin, 

fab.  186. IL  A  nymph  who  married  Itonns, 

son  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  BcBotus, 
who  gave  nis  name  to  Bosotia.    Paus.  9,  c.  1. 

MBLANipnTs,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  at  Cyrene, 
killed  by  the  tyrant  Nicocrates.    Pohfon.  B. 

IL  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 

ehiefii  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  l^  Amphiaraus.  Vtd.  Tifdeiu. 
ApoUod.  1^  a— .JBadbspL  mdi  7M.— Poml  9, 
e  la^— uL  A  aoQ  of  Man,  who  became 


eaamoorad  of  Oometho^  a  priestess  of  Diana 
Tridaria.  For  violation  or  the  sanctity  of  tfaa 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  after  perished  by  a 
sudden  death,  and  the  countrv  was  visited  l^a 
pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle.    Pa/us.  7,  c.  19. 

Mii^fiinER,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  (Eneus,  kmg  of  .£tolia,  by  Althaea,  daughter 
of  Thestius.  The  Pares  were  present  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
greamen.  Clotho  said,  that  he  would  be  brave 
and  courageous;  Lachesis  foretold  his  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  Atropos  declared  that  he 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumed. 
Althaea  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
the  stick  f)rom  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  of  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  preservation.  The 
fame  of  Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he 
signalized  himself  in  the  Argonautic  exnediiion, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  from  the 
neighbouring  inbabitants,who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  (Eneos  had  n^lected.  Vid.  (Efiwi, 
No  sooner  were  they  destroyed,  than  Diana 
punished  the  negligence  of  GSneus  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  boar^  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  its  immense  size.  It  became 
soon  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  am- ' 
mal,  and  nothing  became  more  famous  in  my- 
thological historvthan  the  hunting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.  The  princes  and  chiefs  who  as- 
sembled, and  who  are  mentioned  by  mvtholo- 
gists,  are  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and 
L]mcens,  sons  of  Aphareus,  Dryas  son  of  Mars, 
Castor  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithous  son  of  Ixion,  Thesus  son  of  i&geus, 
Aneeus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Aume- 
tus  son  of  Pheres,  Jason  son  of  iBson,  Peleus 
and  Telemon  sons  of  iBacus,  Iphicles  son  of 
Amphitiyon,  Eurytrion  son  of  Aetor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schceneos,  lolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
cules, the  sons  of  Thestius,  Amphiaraus  son  of 
Oileus,  Protbeus,  Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
thaea, Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Leucippus, 
Adrastus,  Ceneus,  Phileus,  Echeon,  I^elex, 
Phoenix  son  of  Amvntor,  Panopeus,  Hyleua, 
Hippasus,  Nestor,  Menoetius,  the  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  Amphicides,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulvs- 
ses,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  attacked  the  boar  with  un- 
usual fury,  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  first  woimded  the 
animal  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxeus  and  Plexip- 
pus,  the  brothers  of  Althaea,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pres- 
ent Meleager  defended  a  woman  of  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  had  already  reached  Calydon,  and 
Althaea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victorv  which  her  son  had  gain- 
ed. As  she  went,  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  ftom  the  chase,  and 
at  this  mouniftil  spectacle  she  filled  the  whole 
d^  with  her  lamentations.  EHie  was  iqxA  this 
739 
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mSanttd  thttthey  had  bectt  Idflad  bf 
ger,  md  IB  tlie  moment  of  her  feMnimeDt,  to 
reftoge  the  death  of  her  hrolhen,  she  threw 
into  the  fire  the  fttal  stick  on  which  hef  son's 
life  depended,  and  Meleacer  died  as  son  as  it 
omed.    Homer  does  not  mention  the 


firebrand,  whence  some  hare  imagined  that  this 
ftUe  is  posterior  to  that  poet'sage.  Bnthesays 
that  the  death  of  Toxeos  and  Plezippos  so  irri- 
tated AhhM,  that  she  uttered  the  most  horrible 
curses  and  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her 
aon.  Meleacer  married  Cleopatra,  the  danghier 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  as  also  Atalanla.  accord- 
ing 10  some  accounts.  ApoUod.  1,  c  S.-^Apol- 
Ion,  1,  arg,  1,  r.  W7, 1. 3,  v.  5ia— Mfl«.  1  and 
6.— Pmi.  10,  c.  Zl.'-Bygin,  H.-^Ovid,  Met. 
a--ifMUT.  A  9.     FU.  Part  IL 

MiuaaaiDis,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daugh- 
ters of  (Eneas  and  Althsea.  They  were  so  dis- 
consolate atthe  death  of  their  brother  Meleager, 
that  ther  refused  all  aliment,  and  wer^  changed 
into  birds  called  BleleagridesL  The  youncfest 
of  the  sisters.  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 
ApoUod.  1,  c.  a— OptiL  Ma.  8,  y.  540.— Pftn. 
W.  c  96. 

MiLicoiTi,  Mnjccms,  or  MBucBaTOs,  a 
son  of  Athamas  and  Inc.  Vid.  Atkamas.  After 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  PalKmcn, 
and  among  die  Latins  W  that  of  Portmnnus. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in 
honour  of  him.  J^oUod.  1.  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  4.— 
Poms.  1,  c.  44.— 0y^.  fhl>.  1  and  SL-^Ovid, 
MtL  4,  ▼.  689,  Ac.— PfM«.  di  Swif. 

ICiLissA,  I.  a  daoghter  of  Melissus,  king  of 
Cme.  who,  with  her  sister  Amalthsea/^fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  ^oats.  She  first  found  out 
the  means  of  coUectmg  honey;  whence  some 
haTe  imagined  that  she  was  chanced  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  lor  that  insect 

Co^imeU. II.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who 

married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phoronens 
and  iEgialas.     Vid,  Part  11. 

MiLF6icfeim,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jiq)iter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  the  finest  of  his 
odes  to  her,  as  to  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid ;  she  wore  a  bnis- 
kin,  and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  sceptre  andcrowns.  £r«rat.  3,  od.  4.-^ 
Besiod.  7%eog. 

Mbmnon,  a  king  of  iEthiopia.  sonof  Titho- 
nus  and  Aurora.  He  came  witn  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  uncle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  be  behaved  with  great 
courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son. 
The  aged  ihther  challenged  the  JBthiopian 
monarch,  but  Memnon  refhsed  it  on  account  of 
the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achilles.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  K^as  So  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son.  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
and  begged  the  god  to  grant  her  son  such  hon- 
ours as  might  distinguish  him  fVou  other  mor- 
tals. Jupiter  consented,  and  immediately  a 
numerotts  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  bom- 
ing  pile  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  after 
they  had  flown  OuTe^  tbnes  found  the  flames, 
Oitr  divided  themselves  into  two  sepatate 
tM^ai,  and  ibnght,  wKh  raoh  acrimany  diat 


Of  of  ^CM  Ml  dowtt  teto  tkefipe  « 
victims  to  appease  the  naaaa  of  MaoMa. 

These  birds  were  called  Memmmuk$i  tad  k 
has  been  dbserrad  by  soma  of  the  aacientai  that 
ther  nerer  fidled  to  return  rsarty  to  iha  tonb 
of  Memnon  in  Trnul  and  ivpcnt  the  same 
bloody  engagement,  in  iMfioaroitbe  haxy  from 
whom  thev  received  their  name.  Tlie  .fithio- 
pians  or  Egyptians,  over  whom  MemnoB  i«ign- 
ed,  erected  a  oekbraied  siaaie  tt>  the  b^Boar  of 
their  nionarch.  This  statue  had  the  wooderful 
property  of  ntteriiw  a  mekMlicNia  aonnd  evoy 
day.  at  sun-rising,  uke  that  which  is  heard  at 
the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp  when  it  is 
wound  up.  This  was  effected  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it  At  the  settiag 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  aoond  was  higa- 
brious.  This  is  sunponed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  canfesnes  htiiBeif 
ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  basis 
of  the  statue,  or  the  people  that  were  then  rooi^ 
it.  Thtf  ceiebiatea  statue  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  Egypt, 
and  its  mins  still  astonish  modem  travellen  ny 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.  Meannon  was  the 
invemcHT  of  tbe  alphabet,  according  to  Anti- 
elides,  a  writer  mentioned  fay  Pliny,  7,  c  56l 
Moaek.  m  Bion.-^Ovid.  Met.  13,  t.  578,  Ac-- 
jEiiai^  5,  c.  1.— Pmu.  1,  c.  48.  L  10,  c  31.— 
Slintb.  13  and  17.-^Am^.  15,  ▼.  5.— PAslMtrv.  w 
Afoaod.^PU%,  36,  c  l.-^Bamer.  Od,  9.- 
Qittfa.  Odiif.'-Vid.  Part  IL 

BiniA.  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Rome,  sad 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  her  were  yoimg  punnes  thatstfll 
sucked  their  mother.  A%g.  do  CSo.  i>.  4,  c  & 
— JPIin.  99,  c.  4. 

Mbnauppb,  I.  a  sister  of  Antiope,  qoecn  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hereides  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nalioB. 
She  was  ransomed,  and  Hercules  recoved  in 
exchange  ttkt  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Jue. 

8,  V.  299. IL  A  daughter  of  the  centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  by  iEolas,  aon  of  Heilen.  She 
was  cbanged  into  a  mare,  and  called  Ocyroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  of 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.  She  be- 
came a  constellation  after  death,  called  the 
horse.   Some  authors  caD  her  Hippe  or  Evippe. 

Hygin.  P.  A.%c  la— PMtez.  4. ^Mena- 

lippe  is  a  name  common  to  other  peiMns,  bot 
it  is  generally  spelt  MOamifpt  by  uie  best  an- 
thors.— Fid  Muamppe. 

MfiNtLim.    Vid.  Part  IL 

MfiNEBTBoa.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Mmrocsos,  L  a  Theban,  fether  of  Hippo- 
nome,  Jocasts,  and  Creon.— ^-IL  A  youag 
Theban,  smi  of  Creon.  He  ofiered  hiasself  to 
death,  when  Teresias,  to  insine  victory  en  tbe 
side  of  Thebes  against  die  Aigive  fotccs,  or- 
dered the  Thebans  to  sacrifice  one  of  tbe 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  fhm  fbe  drs- 
gon's  teeth,  and  he  killed  himaetfnear  the  cave 
where  the  draaon  of  Mars  had  fioimerly  re- 
sided.  The  gods  leqaifed  tins  aacriflee  because 
the  dragon  had  been  killed  by  OadmnBi  and  no 
soduer  was  Mencscens  dead,  than  his  eoantiy- 
man  obtained  the  victory.    Aafc  TM.  10.  v. 

fSm.\^e.9^j^a$fkod,mAmtig. 
Uaametn,  a  nan  of  ActpranaT  fl^gjnia,   He 
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eft  his  mother  «id  went  to  Oposi  whare  be  bad, 
Tf  Scbenele,  or,'  according  lo  oibers, by  Philo- 
nela  or  Polymela,  Patrochis,  often  called  from 
lim  MenceUdeg,  MeDCBtias  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
Ifonauts.  Afoliod.  3,  o.  ^i.—Bamtr,  IL  1,  v. 
m.^Bygin.  fab.  97. 

Meba,  a  dog  of  tcarios,  who,  by  his  cries. 
thowed  Erlgone  where  her  mnrderea  father  had 
>een  thrown.  Immediatelv  after  this  discovery, 
he  daughter  hong  herself  in  despair,  and  the 
log  pined  away,  and  was  made  a  oon^llation 
n  the  heayens,  known  by  the  name  of  Canis. 
Qvid.  Ida,  %  V.  363.— a^ififi.  iab.  130.— 
mian.  JEKsL  An.  7,  o.  98. 

Mercubids,  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity, 
»Ued  Hermes  by  the  Greeks.  Th^re  were  no 
ess  them  five  of  this  name  according  to  Cicero: 
I  son  of  CobIus  and  Lax  \  a  son  of  Valens  and 
Z^oronis ;  a  son  of  the  Nile ;  a  son  of  Jupiter 
ind  Maia :  and  another,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
rhauu  Borne  add  &  sixth,  a  son  of  fiacchus 
ind  Proserpine.  To  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Viaia  the  actions  of  aH  the  others  have  been 
probably  attributed,  as  he  is  the  most  famous 
ind  the  best  known.  Mercnr]r  was  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ;  he 
vas  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds; 
)e  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  in- 
fernal regions;  and  not  only  nresided  over  ora- 
or$,  merchants,  declaimers,  but  he  was  also  the 
i;od  of  thieves,  pick^kets,  and  all  dishonest 
persons.  His  name  is  derived  a  merdbust  be- 
:aase'he  was  the  god  of  merchandise  among 
he  Ijatins.  He  was  bom,  according  to  the 
nore  received  opinion,  in  Arcadia^  on  mount 
CJylleoe,  and  in  his  infan<7  he  was  intrusted  to 
lie  care  of  the  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was 
x)m,  or,  more  probablv.  the  following  day,  he 
^ve  an  early  proof  or  his  craftiness  ana  dis- 
lonesiy,  in  stealinff  away  the  oxen  ni  Admetus 
(vhich  Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof 
)f  his  thievish  propensity,  hy  taking  also  the 
iniver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd;  and 
le  increased  his  fame  by  robbing  r^eptune  of 
iis  trideni,  Yenus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sce[9&6,  and  Vulcan  of 
tnany  of  his  mechanical  instruments.  Those 
specimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
lotice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
issembly  of  the  gods.  This  lalst  office  he  di&- 
charged  till  the  promotion  of  Ganymede.  He 
was  presented  1^  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
winged  cap  called  pdatuSjjaid  with  wings  for 
bis  feet  called  taiaria.  He  had  also  a  short 
fnvord,  called  hirpe,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  Jupiter^  amours,  and 
be  often  was  set  to  watch  over  the  jealousy  and 
intrisrues  of  Juno.  The  invention  of  the  Ivre 
and  Its  seven  strings  is  ascribed  to  him.  This 
he  gave  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  celebrated  caduceus  with  which  the  god  of 
poetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  Kinff  Adme> 
tus.  Vid.  Cadwau,  In  the  wars  of  the  giants 
against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  himself  ^ir- 
ited,  brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  he  sufifered  firom 
the  superior  power  of  the  Aloides.  He  puri- 
fied the  Danaides  of  the  mtirder  of  their  hus- 
band ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  Infer- 
nal regions;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus;  hesoldBecmlesto  Om^Mle,the^pMen 


of  Lydia;  he  conducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  to  redeem  the  body  of  his  son  Hee- 
tor ;  $ad  he  carried  the  in&nt  Bacchus  to  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  manv  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyllenius, 
Tricephalos,  Agoneus,  Ac.  His  children  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  his  amours.  He  was 
father  of  Antolycus,  by  Chione ;  Cephalns,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapns,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  fiuher  or  Hermaphroditus,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Pan,  by  Dryope,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  established,  particulariy  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He  was  worshipped 
at  Tanagra,  m  Bcsocia,  under  the  name  of  Cri- 
ophoms,  and  represented  as  carrying  a  ram  on 
his  shoulders,  because  he  delivered  the  inhabi- 
tants ttom  a  pestilence  by  telling  them  to  carry 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their , 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated ' 
a  festival,  on  the  15lh  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Mercuiv,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  ofiTerea.  After  the  votaries  hftd 
sprinkled  themselves  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  ofifered  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  to, 
foiglve  whatever  artful  measures,  (hlse  otths,  or 
falsehoods,  they  had  used  or  uttered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain.  Sometimes  Mercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloak  round  tus  aruL 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  €Ensiji;ns  or 
his  power  and  offices  are  his  caduotusy  hu  peta- 
siUf  and  his  tdUuria,  In  Egyi^  his  statues  rep- 
resented him  with  the  head  or  a  dog ;  whence 
he  was  often  confounded  with  Anubis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of- 
feree! tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  as  he  was  the  patron  of  speudng.  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statues 
represent  him  as  without  arms,  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  witnout  the  assist- 
ance of  arms.  Homtr,  M.  1,  dec  JL  1,  &c.-* 
Hunm.  in  Mnrc^-lMciain.  %n  Mori.  Dial,'^ 
Ooid.  JfhsL  5,  V.  667.  Ma,  1,  4, 11, 14.— Mbr- 
Hal.  9,  ep.  ^b.-SkU.  TVft.  4.— P«tts.  1,  7,  8 
and  9.— OrpAnu.— P^.  in  Num.^V(Mrro  de 
L.  h.  6.—PUa.  in  l>had.-~lAV.  36.— Fir^.  O. 
1.  JBn.  1,  V.  46.— IMo<t  4  and  b.-^ApMod.  1, 
3  and  Z.—ApoOon,  Arg.  h—EkfnU.  1,  od.  10.— 
Efygin.  fab.  P.  A.  ^.-^Tztte.  in  Life,  319.— 
dc.  de  Jfat.  D.^Laamtiia.^Phiioa/r.  1.— 
Icon,  c  'XI.'-MamL-^Macrob.  1,  Sftt  c.  19. 
Vid,  Part  n. 

Mfimfinn.    Vid.  Part  XL 

Mbr5pb,  one  of  the  Atlantides.  She  mar* 
ried  Sisyphus,  son  c^  Aolus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death.  Vid.  Plnndes.  It  is  said  that  m  the 
constellgtion  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope 
teppeaxs  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisiers  married  some  of  the 
gods  or  their  descendants.  09id.  FoA.  4,  v. 
lib.— mod.  4.— Awta.  fab.  199.— JjNiJtoti  1,  C 
9.     Fiui.PaTtII. 

MssTOR,  I.  a  son  of  PerKos  and  AndraiMdig 
who  married  Lysidice,  dingbter  of  Pelopiy  by 
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whom  kthadH^^olhoe. ^U  A 100  oTPte- 

rikns. 

MsTAMiKA,  the  wife  of  Cdew,  king  of  Elen- 
•IB,  who  first  taaght  nunkind  agricolrare.  She 
it  aba  called  Mennira.    itoMM.1,  c.  5. 

MxttAjOMAt  a  daughter  of  Eupalamiu,  who 
married  Cecrope,  by  whom  she  Md  PandioiL 
AjhUM.  3,  c.  16/ 

Mina,  one  of  the  Occanides.  She  was  Ju- 
piter's first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  mat  pni- 
dence  and  sagacity  above  the  rest  of  the  gods. 
Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  die  shonhl  brine 
foAh  into  the  world  a  child  more  emming  ana 
greater  than  himself,  deroared  her  in  the  first 
month  of  her  pregnanor.  Some  time  after  this 
adyentoK,  the  gd  had  his  head  opened,  from 
which  iasned  Blinenra,  armed  from  need  to  foot. 

Midas,  a  long  of  Phrygta,  son  of  Qordios  or 
Gorgias.  The  hoflpiiality  he  showed  to  Silenns, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacohns,  who  bad  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasants,  was  liberally  rewsird- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  choose  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased .  He  demanded  of 
the  god  that  whatever  be  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed mto  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and 
when  the  ver^  meats  wluch  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  m  lus  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so 
latal  to  the  receiver.  He  was  ordered  to  wash 
himself  in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  ^Id  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  after  this  adventure,  Midas  had  the  inq)m- 
dence  to  support  that  Pan  was  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  playing  upon  the  flute ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  show  his  igno- 
rance and  smpidity.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  reveal  it,  apprehensive  of  the  king's  resents 
mem,  he  opeoed  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after 
he  had  whispered  there  that  Midas  hod  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
he  had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  poets  mention,  grew  a  number 
of  reeds,  whicl^  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
uttered  ue  same  sound  ^at  had  oeen  buried 
beneath,  and  published  to  the  world  that  Midas 
had  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fable 
of  the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  supposition  that  he 
kept  a  number  of  informers  ana  spies,  who  were 
'  continually  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tious word  that  might  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
his  subjects.  Midas,  according  to  Strabo,  died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  This  he  did,  as 
Plutarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Oybele.  He  built  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
cyr».  Chid.  MeL  11,  fU>.  5.— PftO.  ie  Sunerst. 
"-StTab.  L-^Hygin.  fab.  191, 874.— iMSia;.  Tyr. 
30.— Pflw.  1,  c.  4.— Fol.  ^hx.  1,  c.  ^^Btro- 
dot.  1,  c.  14.— .SfMfL  V.  H.  4  and  IS.— Oe.  de 
Div.  1,  c  36,  L  3,  c  31. 

MiLAMioN,  I.  a  youth  who  became  enamoured 
of  Aialanta.  He  is  simposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Meleager  or  mppomanes.  Ovid.  Art. 
-dfj.  3,  V.  188. II.  A  son  of  Amphidamas. 

BtoLMmau,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 

MiLMms,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  who  fled  from 


Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Mius,  whomhe 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Cun, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his 
own  name.  Some  suppose  that  he  only  con- 
quered a  cKy  there  cahed  Anacu>na,  which 
assumed  his  name.  They  fiuther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabiuints  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  anumg  his  soldien.  Cranea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Meeander,  fell  to  hit  share. 
Strmt.  14.— Ooui.  AH.  9,  v.  446.-Plsai.  7,  c. 
3.— ilpJKs4.3.c.l. 

MiNtiDBs,  the  daughters  of  MiByas  or  Ifi- 
neus,  king  of  OrchomenoB,  in  BoMwa.  Thej 
were  three  in  number.  Leueonoe,  Leacippe, 
andAlcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  fizstCljiDeDe 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  oigies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inajpired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eatinc  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  of  them  ^oold  pvt  op 
herson  as  food  to  the  rest  The  lotfeUapoa 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippsso^ 
who  was  instantly  devimred  by  the  three  sit- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  hcaiD- 
memoretion  of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  osoi] 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  the  bigh-priest, 
as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was  finished,  to  pnnae, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  fim  be 
came  up  ta  OntL  Md,  4,  iabi  l&-iM 
Qiuest.  Gr.2». 

BAiNDivA,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  tod 
aU  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jnpiter^ 
brain  without  a  mother.  The  power  of  Mmem 
was  great  in  heaven ;  she  could  hurl  the  thos- 
ders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  be^v 
the  gift  or  prophecy :  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
onlv  one  or  all  the  divinities  whose  anthoritj 
ana  consequence  were  equal  to  those  of  Jopiier. 
Her  (quarrel  with  Neptune,conoeming  the  rifbi 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cccrefna, 
deserves  attention.    The  assembly  of  the  gods 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preference 
to  whichever  of  the  two  mive  the  most  nsenil 
and  necessary  present  to  tne  inhabitants  ofdie 
earth.    Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  grooBd 
with  his  tricient,  ana  immediately  a  horn  issoed 
fhmi  the  earth.    Minerva  produced  the  ollTe, 
and  obtained  the  victory  ny  the  nnanimoos 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  observed  that  the  olire, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace,  is  fhr  prefcraUe  tothe 
horse,  the  ^rmbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.   The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  iW*««i  *J^ 
became  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  place.  The 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proTwI 
ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marte  of 
his  passion.    Minerva  was  the  first  who  ww  a 
ship,  and  it  was  her  seal  for  navintifln,  aadher 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  4e  pro- 
phetic tree  of  Dodona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Colchis.  She  was  known  aBW 
the  ancients  by  many  names.    She  was  calW 
Athena,  Pallas, (m  Paflfl5,)Parth«M8,fr«n 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy ;  Tntt»«» 
because  worshipped  near  the  hike  TnrooB; 
Glaucc^is,  from  the  blueness  of  her  eyes ;  Ar^ 
rea,  from  her  presiding  over  markets;  Hipptt» 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  bow  toiMn- 
age  the  hofse;  Stratea  and  Area,  ^m^ 
martial  character ;  Coryphagenes,  becaaseoq 
fh)m  Jupiter**  brain ;  flais,  becatw  wwihiff" 
atSais^dte.    Someattriholedtoherthsaw 
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on  of  the  flote,  whaoce  ahe  vas  sornamed 
oidon,  JiiiaciniB,  Miudca,  Salpiga,  &c.  She, 
3  it  is  reported,  once  amused  beiaelf  in  play- 
ig  upon  her  fliToorite  flaie  before  Juno  and 
''enus.  bm  the  goddesses  ridicoled  the  distor- 
on  or  her  lace  in  blowing  the  instrument 
linerva,  conTinced  of  the  justness  of  their  re- 
larks  by  looking  at  herself  in  a  fountain  near 
loont  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  insimment, 
nd  denounced  a  melancholy  death  to  him  who 
>und  it  Vid,  Marmfos.  The  worship  of 
linerva  was  unirerBally  established ;  she  had 
lagnificent  temples  in  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  all 


arbs  of  Qreece,  Italy,  Gbul,  and  Sicily.  Sais, 
Lhodes,  and  Athena,  particularly  claimed  her 
tiention ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
3Lined  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  island  of 
Lhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  Teneration 
nd  such  an  early  reverence  to  the  divinity  of 
is  daughter.  T^e  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
oDour  were  solemn  and  magnificent.  Vid. 
^anaikenaa.  She  was  invoked  by  every  artist, 
nd  particularly  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
roidenr,  paintmg,  and  sculpture.  It  was  the 
aty  of  almost  eyery  member  of  society  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  and  patronage  of  a  deity 
irho  presided  over  sense,  taste,  and  reason. 
:Ience  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say : — 

7W  nihil  nmid  dicet^fadesoe  Mtnervd, 

ind: — 

Qtti  bmepiaedrit  PaUade^  doctas  erU, 

if  inerva  was  represented  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  characters  in  which  she 
ippeared.  She  generalhr  appeared  with  a 
:ountenance  fbll  more  of  masculine  firmness 
ind  composure  than  of  softness  and  grace.  In 
me  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
hield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it. 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her 
ireastplate,  with  living  serpents  writhing  round 
I,  as  well  as  round  her  shield  and  helmet  In 
nost  of  her  statues  she  is  represented  as  sitting, 
md  sometimes  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  distan 
nstead  of  a  spear. ,  When  she  appeared  as  the 
poddess  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arrayed  in 
I  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
um.  Some  of  her  statues  represented  her  nel- 
net  with  a  sphinx  in  the  middle,  supported  on 
•ither  side  oy  grifiins.  In  some  medals,  a 
:hariot  drawn  vj  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
Iragon  or  a  serpent,  with  windmg  spires,  appear 
It  the  top  of  her  helmet.  She  wa<t  partial  to 
he  olive  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  were  her 
avooritebirds,  and  the  dragon,  among  reptiles, 
yas  sacred  to  her.  The  functions,  offices,  ana 
ictions  of  Minerva,  seem  so  numerous,  that 
hey  undoubtedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
terson.  Cicero  speaks  of  five  persons  of  this 
lame ;  a  Minerva,  mother  of  Apollo;  adaugh- 
er  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sais,  in 
ilgypt ;  a  third,  bom  ftom  Jupiter's  brain ;  a 
burth,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
ifth,  daughter  of  Pallas,  generally  represented 
vith  winged  shoes.  Tnis  last  put  her  father  to 
leath  because  he  attempted  her  virtue.  Poius. 
I,  2,  3,  ^UL—Boral.  1,  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4— Flr^. 
ffiTi.  2,  Ac.— 5»ni*.  6, 9  and  n.—PkOod.  lam. 
\.—Ovid,  Fast.  3,  &c.  ^kt.  G.—CU.  de  Nat.  D. 
I,  c.  15, 1.  3,  c.  93,  ^."-Apoaod.  1,  Ac— Pin- 


(Edip,—Bmer.  U.AcOd.  Bymn.  ad  PaU.^^ 
Diod.  b.^Besiod,  T^e&g.—JBickyl.  in  .Bum/— 
Lucian,  Dial.-^CUm.  Aux.  Strom.  S.— OrpA^ia, 
HvTiM.  31.— Q.  Smym.  14,  v.  448.— 4|niU.  1.— 
Efygin.  fab.  leS.-Stat.  7M.  9.  v.  791, 1. 7,  &c. 
^CaUim.inCerer.'-jElian.  V, B. VSL-^C. Nep. 
in  Paius.—PkLt.vnIjyc.  ^c—Tlmcyd.  1.— B^ 
rodol.  5. 

MoroB,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa,  who  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  B.  C. 
1406,  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
age  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
moderation  procured  him  the  appeUation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  gods,  the  consfumt  of  Jupiter, 
the  wise  Imslator.  in  every  city  of  Greece: 
and.  accordmg  to  tne  poets,  he  was  rewarded 
for  nis  equity  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  absolntejudgein  the  infenial  re^ons. 
In  this  capacity,  he  is  represented  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  different  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  He  married  Ithona,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycastes,  who  was  the  fiitber  of  Minos  3d. 
Hamtr.  Od.  19,  v.  178.— Kirr.  ASn.^y.  433.- 


ApoUod.%  c.  \.—Hygin.  f&.  4\.—Dicd.  4.- 
Borat.  1,  od.  Sa The  9d  was  a  son  of  Ly- 
castes, the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete.  He 


married  Pasiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  Ij  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  con- 
onest  of  the  neighbouring  islands;  but  he 
snowed  himself  cruel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  put  to 
death  his  son  Androgens.  Vid.  Androgens.  He 
tookMegara  by  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  ( 1^. 
SbyUa^  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obliged  the  vanqmshed  to  brmg  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Vid.  Minotamms.  This  bloody  tribute  was  at 
last  tdx>liBhed  when  Theseus  destroyed  the 
monster.  Vid,  Tl^ams.  When  Deedalu^  whose 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  the  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudence  in  assisting  Pa- 
siphae, in  the  gratification  of  her  unnatural 
desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement  with  wings,  (  Vid.  D€idaha^) 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  tne  incensed  mon- 
arch pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity.  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  DsBdalus,  entertained  his 
royal  guest  with  dissembled  friendship;  and 
that  he  might  not  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put 
Hunos  to  death.  Some  say  that  it  was  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cocalus  who  put  the  king  df  Crete  to 
death,  by  detaining  him  so  long  in  a  bath  tiHl  he 
fainted,  aft«r  which  they  suffiieated  him.  Bfinos 
died  about  35  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  father  of  Androgens  JS^lancns,  and  Deuca- 
lion, and  two  daughters  JPhsdra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  authors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
archs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson ;  but  Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus, 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  different 
persons.  Poms,  in  Aek.  4.— Pk((.  in  7V«.— 
Bygin.  fkb.  41.— Oin^  Afst.  8,  y.  lAV—Diod.  4. 
^Virg.  JRn.  6,  v.  9l.—PhU.  in  JMii.— iUAm. 
FUtccXA. 
MmoTAUinn,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  arnan 
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and  iMlf  a  boDi  tceoidiBf  to  this  renc  of  Ovid 

Smibc^tmifitM  virwm^  tmivtrumqim  bevem. 

U  was  the  tnU  of  Paaohaa's  anoan.  Miaos 
oottfined  in  tW  labjiiBca  a  moaster  which  coo> 
TiAced  the  world  of  his  wile's  laaoiviooflaesBi 
and  reflected  disgrace  opoo  his  family.  The 
Miiioiaar  uaoallj  dcvouied  th^  ehoseo  joang 
men  and  maidens  whom  the  tyranny  of  Minos 
ycariy  exacted  from  the  Athenians.  Theseos 
deliTend  his  countrr  from  this  shameful  trib- 
ntei  when  it  had  frlkn  to  his  lot  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ▼oraciiy  of  the  Biinotanri  and,  by 
means  of  Ariadne,  the  king's  dang hter,  he  de- 
stroyed the  monster,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth.  Some  soppose 
that  Pasiphae  was  eoamoared  of  one  cTher 
husband's  eonitiers,  called  Tanms,  and,  some 
time  afier,  brought  twins  into  the  world,  one  of 
whom  greatly  resembled  Minos  and  the  other 
Taurus.  In  the  natural  resemblance  of  their 
coontenanee  with  thai  of  their  suf^xned  fathers 
originated  their  name,  and  consequently  the  &P 
ble  of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  MeL  8,  fab.  %^ 
Bugim,  fab.  40.— Ptet.  tf»  TVs.— PaJc^pAot.— 
Vire.  Mh,  6,  ▼.  96. 

Mnrraa,  a  dau|rhter  of  Cocytns,  lored  by  Plu- 
ta  Proserpine  discovered  her  humnd's  amour, 
and  changed  his  mistress  into  au  herbcaUed  by 
the  same  name,  mimL    Ovid,  AkL  10,  t.  799. 

MiNTAS,  a  kmg  of  Bosotia,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Tritegonia,  of  Neptune  and  Callirhoe,  or 
of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and  Chrysogenia, 
the  daughter  of  Halmus.  He  married  Clyto* 
dora,  by  whom  he  had  Presbon,  Periclnnenus, 
and  Eteodymenua.  He'was  father  of  Orcho- 
menos,  Diochithondes,  and  Athamas,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of 
Paon.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid  he  had 
three  daughters.  Fid.  dfimndei,  Ptms.  9,  c.36.— 
PhU.  Q^atL  Otm,  da-^Or.Mtt.  4,  v.  1  and  468. 

Mrrnus,  agod of  Persia,  suppciaed  to  be  the 
sun,  or,  according  to  othen,  veaus  Urania. 
His  worship  was  iatroduoed  at  Rcpe,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
inscription,  Deo  BoU  JkRtkra,  or  SoUJDeo itwiC' 
ta  Miiknt,  He  is  generally  represented  as  a 
voong  man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tur- 
ban ailer  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  sup- 
ports his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
oand,  while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger 
into  his-neck.  SU»L  ThA.  1,  v.  790.— Curt.  4, 
c,  13.— Cbraium.  de  LOtU.  SUL 1. 

Mnasilus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chromis  to 
tie  the  old  Slleaus^  whom  they  found  asleep  in  a 
cave.  ^ Some  imagine  that  Virgil  spoke  of  varus 
under  the  name  of  Mnasilos.  Vurg.  Ed.  6.  v.  13. 

MivfiMdsf  NK,  a  daoghier  of  CobIus  and  Ter- 
ra, mother  of  the  nine  Muses,  by  Jupiter,  who 
assumed  the  form  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her 
company.  The  word  ilAi0»iM|fMsi|;nifie8m<ifi* 
arif,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly  caUed 
memory  the  mother  or  the  Muses,  because  it  is 
to  that  mental  endowment  that  mankind  are 
indebted  for  their  progress  in  science.  Ovid, 
Ma.  6,  fob.  i.-:'Pindar.  htk.  ^^Huiod.  TVor. 
"Awilod.  I,  e.  1,  Ac 

,  BiNfivu,  a  celebrated  bull,  sacred  to  the  son, 
m  the  town  of  Heliopolis.  He  was  worshipped 
wtth  the  asme  superstitious  ceremonies  as  Apis, 


and,  at  his  daalk  he  neaifed  the  noatupdll- 
centfonerai  He  was  the  flmblmof  Oiixii. 
Diod.  1.— PM.  de  bU, 

Mduxtcmm,  an  old  shepherd  aesr  Ckoaa, 
who  received  Hercules  wiih  great  bosjiitalitjr. 
The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he  receired, 
destroyed  the  Nemssan  Uc«^  i^ueh  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  county,  and  therefore  the 
NeoMsaa  games,  in^titnted  on  this  ooetsun,  8R 
to  be  undmkK)d  by  the  wordslamf  AM^fsii. 
There  were  two  festivals  iastilntsd  in  bisboi- 
our,  called  JMarrkem  JiwiiaL  9,  a.  44,  ^^ 
li  ep.  44^-dp<rfW.  9,  c  6.-Flrg.  g4  T.  IS. 

-suu.  rhA,  4,  V.  lea 

MoLOoaoa.     ViL  Part  TL 

MoHos^  a  aod  of  pleasantry  snoo^  the  la- 
cients,  son  of  Ifox,  aocofding  to  Heaod.  He 
was  continually  employed  in  sslirisiiig  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  wasireelv  toned 
to  ridicule.  He  censored  the  house  vhich  Mi- 
nerva had  made,  because  the  goddesi  hed^ 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  s  bsdieigli- 
bourhood  might  be  avoided.  YeanshendfTis 
exposed  to  htt  satire;  and  whea the  sMcrar 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  biM 
goddess,  he  observed,  as  he  retired,  that  the 
noise  of  her  feet  was  too  loud,  and  sicatty  im- 
proper in  the  goddess  of  beamy.  TheKTeflec- 
tions  upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Mobiqs 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  is  ^ncraflj 
represented  raising  a  mask'from  his  mXi  nn 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.  Bumo.  n 
Tluog.'-iMeian.  t»  Bsrm. 

MoNlTA,  a  surname  of  Juao  anongtte  B^ 
mans.  She  received  it  becansc  she  adreed 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cybdj  to 
avert  an  earthquake.  Cfc.  de  XWs.  1,  c  la- 
Livy  says,  (7,  cap.  98,)  that  a  temple  wasTovrt 
to  Juno,  under  mis  name,  by  the  dictator  v^ 
rius,  when  the  Romans  waged  war  agaiaatte 
Aurunci,  and  that  the  temple  was  raved  to  tae 
goddess  of  the  senate,  oa  the  ^^^^ 
house  of  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  wneriy 
stood.  Attdas,  however,  says,  that  Jow  vis 
sumamed  Mmato,  from  assaring  the  Bcoaas, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhos  they  eja- 
gained  of  want  of  pecmiiaiy  raoorces,  m 
money  conW  never  iafl  to  those  who  caUinied 

justice. 

Moot  CBD8,  a  powerful  giant,  who  cosMnJot 
up  trees,  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelm  He  re 
oeives  his  name  from  his  havnig  the  feet  of  t 
horse,  as  the  word  implies.   •*»•  1|  ▼•  *}..^^ 

MoFsos,  La  celebrated prc»hei,80Dof MM- 
to  and  Apollo,  during  the  TrqjM  *«J.  r 
was  coiKulted  by  AnSiimachus,  kn««  *^S 
phon, who  wished  to  faiow  whstmcceas voow 
attend  his  arms  in  a  war  which  he  wasgoBf  » 
undertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  cj^ 
ties;  but  Cakhas.  who  had  been  s  aood^yj 

of  the  Greeks  dmrW  tf»  TrtAn  ^»  C3 
the  greatest  success.  Amph&ndiu  f^'^ 
the  opinion  of  Calchas,  tettheoMDKfflrfW^ 
sua  vJas  fully  verified.  This  hsd  such  ««^ 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  ^oon  js^  F^ 
death  is  attributed  by  some  to  snoAer  awrtiB* 


tion  of  the  same  nature.   Thetwoaortb^ 
jealoos  of  each  other^j  lame,  csae  to  "J^ 
their  skill  in  divination.   Cakhas  to*  "^fj 
his  antagonist  how  many  llga  «  »"K" 
tree  bore ;  ten  thousand  sieept  W 
Mopsasi  and  one  single  vaaad  can 
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ill.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  caajeo* 
ures  were  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adver- 
>ary ,  asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain 
)regnant  sow  would  bring  forth.  Cakhas  con- 
essed  his  ignorance,  and  Mopsos  immediately 
Aid,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  the  mor- 
'ow  ten  yoonc;  ones,  of  which  only  one  should 
)e  a  male,  all  Black ;  and  that  the  females  should 
ill  be  known  by  their  white  streaks.  The 
norrow  proved  the  veracity  of  his  prediction, 
md  Galenas  died  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
lis  defeat  produced.  Mopsus,  alter  death,  was 
anked  among  the  gods;  and  had  an  oracle  at 
Vlalia,  celebrated  for  the  true  and  decisive  an- 
iwera  which  it  gave.  Slrab.  9. — Pans.  7,  c.  3. 
—Ammian.  14,  c   S.—Plnt.   de  orac.   defeU. 

II.  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chlorls,  bom  at 

ritaressa  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  prophet 
ind  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  and  died  at 
lis  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent 
n  Libya.  Jason  erected  him  a  monument  on 
he  seashore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
)aiU  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  He 
las  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Vf  anto,  as  their  professions  and  their  names 
vere  alike,  ffygin,  fab.  14,  128,  173.-- 
^rab.  9. 

Morpheus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
Somnus,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 
gestures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind, 
de  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
s  generally  represented  as  a  sleeping  child,  of 
^reat  corpulence,  and  with  wings.  He  holds  a 
rase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
X)ppies. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  bom  of 
'^ight,  without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
*y  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
lians,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not 
IS  an  actuaUy  existing  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
lary  bein^.  Kuripides  mtrodnces  her  in  one  of 
lis  tragedies  on  tne  stage.  The  modems  rep- 
esent  her  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
ind  a  cimeter. 

MuLciBER,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  (a  mvl- 
endoferrumy)  ftrom  his  occupation.  Ovid  Mst. 
I,  V.  5w     Vid.  Vidcanus, 


MuRTiA,  or  Mtrtia,  (  a  /ivprof,)  a  : 
nmame  of  Venus,  because  she  presided'  over 
be  mfrtle.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
dleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  de  L.  L.  4, 
.32. 

Mc8£,  certain  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
loetry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  die  liberal  arts. 
They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemo- 
vne,  and  were  nine  in  number ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
lymnia,  Calliope,  and  Urania.  Some  suppose 
hat  there  were  in  ancient  times  only  three 
^uses,  Melete,  Mneme,  and  Acede;  others  four, 
Telxiope,  Aoede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
ccording  to  others,  daughters  of  Pierus  and 
Intiope;  ftrom  which  circumstance  they  are  all 
ailed  Pierides.  The  name  of  Pierides  might 
irobid>ly  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus  where 
bey  were  bom.  They  have  been  called  Casta- 
ides^  AganifpideSf  LebethrideSy  Anoiden,  Beli- 
oniadfSj  Ac.,  from  the  places  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apol- 
0,  who  was  the  patron  and  the  conductor  of  the 
dnses,  has  received  the  name  of  JifiiMgetiSj  or 
sader  of  the  Muses.    The  same  surname  was 
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also  given  to  Hercul^  The  palm-tree,  the 
laurel,  and  all  the  fountains  of  Findus,  HeU> 
con,  Parnassus,  &c.,  were  sacred  to  the  muses. 
They  were  generally  represented  as  yoong. 
beautifol,  and  modest  virnns.  Thev  were  fond 
of  solitude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  differ- 
ent attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Sometimes,  .they 
were  represented  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  indi^luble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  Muses  sometimes  appear  with 
wings,  because  by  the  assistance  of  wings  they 
freed  themselves  nom  the  violence  of  Vyrenxxis, 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally 
eBiablished,particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts, 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  No  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  to  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddesses  who  presided  over  verse.  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  festival  in  honourof  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses.  It  had  been  instituted  by  King  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  it  was  celebrated  with  sta^e  plays, 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  con- 
tinued nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Muses.  PliU.  Erot. — PoUux.  ^schin.  in  THm. 
^Paus,  9,  c.  ^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3.— Cic.  de 
Nat.  D.  3,  c.  2h—Besiod.  T%eog.—  Virg.jBn, 
—Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  310.— £&««•.  Bymn.  Mus.-^ 
Juv.  l.-^Diod.  l.—Mirtial,  4,  ep.  *14. 

MuTA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  silence 
among  tne  Romans.    Ovid.  F\uL  3,  v.  660. 

MuTUNus,  or  MuTTNus,  a  dei^  among  the 
Romans,  much  the  same  as  the  Priapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matrons,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deitv. 
Aug%ut.  de  Civ.  D,  4f  c.  9,  1.  6,  c.  9.--LaciarU. 
1,  c.  90. 

MTAQRxn,  or  Mtodcs,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  passed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  Plin.  10,  c.  S8.— Pai».  6, 
c.  26. 

Mtrrha,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamoured  of  her  father, 
and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  When 
Cin3nras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Bifgin,  fab.  58 
and  375.— Orid  MU.  10,  v.  298.— Piit*.  in  Par. 
^AvoUod.  3. 

Mtrtilus,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Pbaetusa, 
or  Cleobnle.  or  Clymene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
GBnomaus,  King  or  Pisa.  He  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  management  of 
horses,  that  he  rendered  those  of  GBnomausthe 
swiftest  in  all  Greece.  His  infidelity  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  him.  Vid.  €Biwmani.  The  body 
of  Myrtilus,  according  to  some,  was  carried  by 
the  waves  to  the  seashore,  where  he  received 
an  honourable  burial,  and  as  he  was  the  son  uf 
Mercury,  he  was  made  a  constellation.  Diod, 
A.-- ffygin.  fab.  84  and  324.— Pom.  8,  c  14.-- 
ApoUon.  1. 

Mtbcellus.     Vid.  Part  11. 
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^mmx,  the  goddess  of  ftmerals  at  Rome, 
vhoee  temple  wbs  wichont  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  songs  which  were  sung  at  funerals  were 
also  called  nania.  They  were  generally  ^Ued 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
they  were  so  anmeaning  and  improper,  that  the 
word  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varro  de  VUd  P.  A— Pteitf.— <dnn.  41,  c.  1, 
T.  63. 

Naiadbi,  or  Naiobs,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who  presided  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and 
foantain.*!.  The  Naiades  generally  inhabited 
•  the  coontry,  and  resorted  to  the  woods  or  mea- 
'  4p^i^  near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  (muiv,  to  flow.)  They  are 
represented  as  yonng  and  beatitifol  virgins, 
oAen  leaning  opon  an  urn,  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water,  ^gle  was  the  fairest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  to  Virgil  They  were  held 
in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and 
oi\en  sacrifices  of  goats  and  lambs  were  ofiered 
to  them  with  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  offerings  of  milk, 
fruit,  and  flowers.  Vid.  Nympha.  Virg.  Eel. 
6.— Oria.  AJW.  14,  v.  328.— H^wner.  Od.  13. 

Nau,  I.  one  of  the  Ocean  ides,  mother  of 
Chiron  or  Qtancus,  by  Magnes.    ApoUod.  1,  c. 

9. 11.  A  nymph,  mother  by  Bacolion  of 

Mgesas  and  Feoasns.    Hbmtr.  II,  6. III. 

A  nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who,  by 
her  mcaniations,  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  residence  after  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  Apdllo.  Ovid.  Akt.  4, 
r.  49,  dtc 

Napjeje,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
country.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  wuni^  a 
grove.     Virg.  Q.  4,  v.  685. 

Narcea,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Elis,  fh)m 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcaeus. 

NAsassoa,  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  Cephi- 
W!i&  and  the  nymph  Li  nope,  bom  at  Thespis,  in 
Boeotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  foun- 
tain, and  became  enamoured  of  it,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  nymph  of  the  place.  His  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  approach  this  beautiful  object  so  pro- 
voked him,  that  he  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself  His  blood  was  changed  ihto  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  Ameral  pile  to  bum  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  mit  a  beautiful 
flower.  Pausanias  savs  that  Narcissus  had  a 
taster  as  beautiful  as  himself,  of  whom  he  be- 
came deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in. 
the  woods  in  her  company,  but  his  pleasure  was 
soon  interrapted  by  her  death  ;  and  still  to  keep 
afresh  her  memory,  he  frequented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  often  attended  her,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
sight  of  his  own  reflected  image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Paus.  9,  c:  ^\.— Hytrin, 
feb.  971.— Orii.  Md.  3,  v.  346,  Ac— PAOo*- 
1ir<U.l. 

NAsao,  or  Natto,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  children.    She  had  a 
temple  at  Ardea.     Cic.  de  Nat,  D.  3,  c.  18. 
^  IfAUFUDs,  a  son  of  NraCnne  and  Amymone, 


king  of  EuboBO.  Hewaslhthertotliecekiirattd 
Palamedes,  who  was  so  unjosdj  saciifieed  to 
the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Uiysn  by  the 
Greeks,  during  the  Trojan  war.  When  the 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nanplios 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  sfom 
on  the  coast  of  Eubcsa ;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  univer»l,  he  lighted  fires  on 
such  places  as  were  surroonded  with  the  mort 
dangerous  rocks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  diip- 
wrecked  upon  the  coast.  This  saeceeded,  bv 
Naoplius  was  so  disappointed  wiien  he  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the  geneial 
calamity,  ^at  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
Accord  mg  to  some  mythologiaCs,  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos, 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  JasoiL  '  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptofle  and  Amymone.  The  olher  was 
king  of  Eubcea,  and  lived  daring  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was.  according  to  some,  sod  of  Cly- 
of  Naa  ■* 


tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  4 


aopUas,  the 


Argonaut  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  Iniowledgeof  sea  aflairs,  and  of  astronomy, 
He  built  the  town  of  Nauplia.  and  sold  Ange, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King  Teuthras,  to  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentmcsL  Orpk 
ArgoTL—ApcUod.  %  c  l.^ApMan.  1,  &c— 
FUuc.  1  and  ^.—Strab.  8.~-PSmis.  4,  c.  35.— 
Hugin.  fiib.  116. 

JXAUsiCAik,  a  dauehter  of  Alcinoiis,  king  of 
the  Phaeaceans.  She  met  TJlysises  shipwrecked 
on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humsB- 
ity  that  he  owed  the  Idnd  reception  be  expen> 
enced  from  the  king.  She  married,  aceordinF 
to  Aristotle  and  Dictys,  Telemachus,  the  son  « 
tJly.sses,  by  whom  she  had  a  sob  called  Pei^ 
tolls  or  Ptoliporthus.  Homer.  Orf.  6L— Pam.  5> 
c.  19.— JS^^a.  ftb.  196. 

NAUBrmous,  a  king  of  the  PhanceaBs,  fittber 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and 
PeribcBa.  Hesiod  makes  him  son  of  UTysses 
and  Calypso.    Hesiod.  1%.  1,  c  16. 

Nautbs,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  whocoofbrlcd 
MntBs  when  his  fleet  had  been  bamt  in  Sidiy. 
Virg.  JBn.  5,  V.  704.  He  was  the  prQgeiiitor 
of  the  Nautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the 
palladium  of  Troy  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestois,  intrusted,  '^rg. 
^n.  5,  V.  794. 

Nejou,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus,  by  whom  she  had  C^epheos;  Lycuigns, 
and  Auge.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— Pmu.  8,  c  4. 

NficiSBiTAs,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  was  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Pan».    Pans,  a,  c  4. 

Nelecb,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro.  He 
was  bft>ther  to  Pelias,  with  whom  be  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother.  They  were  preserved  and 
brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
theus,  king  of  lolchos.  After  the  death  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized  the  kingdom  of 
lolchos,  which  belonged  to  JEson,  the  lawful 
son  of  Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  Af^ 
they  had  reigned  for  some  time  coniohitly,  Pe- 
lias expelled  Neleus  fVom  lolchos.  Neleoseame 
to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness,  and  permitted  Mm  to  buiM 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pylos.  Nelens  married 
Chloris,  the  daughterof  AmphioH,by  whomhc 
had  a  daughter  and  twelve  soii.%  wiio  were  sB, 
except  Nestor,  kmed  by  Hercules,  10-^ 
their  father.    Neleus  promised  lus^ 
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narruij^  Qd)j  to  kirn  who  broag}it  him  the  balls 
>f  Iphlclds.  BiM  was  the  successful  Io7er. 
Vid.  Mslampus.  Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  A\%.—Pau$. 
I,  c.  36.-^4p<>tffl4. 1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  6. 

ItEMEBU,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  dangh- 
er  of  Nox.  She  was  the  goddess  of  vengeance, 
dways  prepared  to  poniah  impiety,  and  at  the 
ame  time  liberally  to  reward  ine  good  and  vir- 
uoas.  She  is  made  one  of  the  Parcae  by  some 
ayiholoeiats,  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
ind  a  woeel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
irsi  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
A'ith  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish 
he  crimes  of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land, 
IS  I  lie  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  bands  inti- 
naie.  Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this 
ile,  but  she  was  also  employed  aAer  death  to 
ind  out  the  most  eiTectaaland  rigorous  means 
>t  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  wor- 
th ipped  at  Rhanmns,  in  Attica,  where  she  had 
i  celebrated  statue^  10  cubits  long,  made  of  Pa- 
'ian  marble  by  Phidias^r,  according  to  others, 
)y  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
)ariicularly  attentive  to  the  adoration  of  a  deity 
ivhom  thev  soleomly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
hey  offered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
I  (gainst  their  enemies,  to  .show  the  world  that 
heir  wars  were  midertaken  upon  the  most  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
o\.  Some  suppose  that  Nemesis  was  the  per- 
son whom  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
nirusted  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  two  eggs.  Others  observe  that 
ueda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  aAer  death. 
Awccording  to  Pausanias.  there  were  more  than 
)Qe  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
lamed  Rhamiwsia^  becaase  worshipped  at 
[Ihamnus,  and  Adrastia  from  the  temple  which 
!\.drastn$,kingof  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
vent  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
vhich  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  suffered  in 
>eiDg  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Steocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
called  NeTnesia^  in  memory  of  deceased  persons, 
IS  the  goddess  Nemesis  wa«  supposea  to  de- 
*end  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  trom 
ill  insult.  Hygvi^.  P.  A.  %  c.  S.—Paus.  I.  c. 
«.— iljwZZtfd.  3,c.  \Q.—msiod.  7V<?/f .  334.— 
Plin.  II,  c.^,  1.  36,  c.  5. 

NKdPT5LEMUi.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Nepbelk,  the  first  wife  of  Athama.s,  king:  of 
Thebes,  and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
Vid.  Aihamas  4>  Argonauta.  She  was  changed 
nto  a  cloud,  whence  her  name  is  given  by  the 
]}reeks  to  the  clouds.  Some  call  her  Nebula^ 
ivhich  word  Is  the  Latin  translation  of  Nephele. 
The  fleece  of  the  ram  which  saved  the  life  of 
Vephele's  children,  is  often  called  the  Nephe- 
ian  ieece.  ApoUod.  L  c.  9.— ftoin.  3,  &c. — 
oividTn^t.  11,  V.  195.— Flaee.  11,  v.  56. 

Nepu,  a  daughter  of  Jasus,  who  married 
'>1ympus,  king  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
Vlvsia  are  sometimes  called  Jfepia  eampi. 

NEPt&Nua,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
md  brother  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  Nep- 
une  shared  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
Saturn,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  kingdom 
)f  the  sea.  This^  however,  did  not  seem  eouiv- 
ilent  to  the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
ruplter  had  claimed,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
lethrone  him  with  the  reist  of  the  gods.  The 
KAapiniqjr  wis  diwovered,  and  Jupiter  eon- 


demned  Neptone  to  boild  the  wiUs  of  T^oj. 
Vid.  Idumedon,  A  reconciliation  waa  soon 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  all 
his  rights  and  privileges.  Neptune  disputed 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
capital  of  Cecropia,  but  he  was  defeated.  This 
dia  not  please  Neptune ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  TrcBzene,  but  Ju- 
piter settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  there,  and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polias,  or  the  proUctress  o/tke  ciiy^ 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Trcezene  to  the 
god  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  ricrbt  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  ana  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promontory  to  Apollo.  Neptune,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  ana  fountain8.were  subject  tohim, 
but  he  also  could  cause  earthquakes  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  fVom  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident  The  worship  of 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  parucular 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
god&  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  also 
attached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  Isthmian  games  and  Consualia  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generally  repre^ 
sen  ted  sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Sometim^ 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horsfe,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  band,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  rq)re- 
sents  him  as  issuing  fVom  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  Con- 
sualia of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  god,  m  whose  honour  the  fes- 
tivals were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Pans.  1,  3,  &XI.'— Homer.  U.  7,  Ac— rarr<?  de 
L.  L.  4.— Citf.  de  Not.  D.  3,  c.  36, 1. 3,  c.  85.— 
Besiod.  Theog.—Virg.  jEn.  1,  v.  13,  Ac.  1,  3, 
3,  &c— ApoUod.  1, 8,  Ac-  Ovid.  MU.  6,  v.  117, 
&c.—Berodot.  3,  c.  50,  1.  4,  c.  \m.—Macrob. 
SWitm.  1,  c.  17.— AiMT.  de  Civ.  D.  18.— PW.  in 
Tkem.—By^n.  fab.  Ibl.—Eurip.  in  PKoeniu. 
— Ftaec. — ApoUan.  Bhod- 

Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty  according 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  mythologists,  some 
of  whose  names  are  as  follows:  Amphitrite, 
Eudora,  Galena.  Glance,  Thetis,  Cymothoe, 
Melita,  Agave,  Doris,  Ac.  The  Nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities;  they  had 
altars,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  where  the 
piety  of  mankind  made  offerings  of  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats. 
When  they  were  on  the  seashore  they  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  and  caves,  wnicn  were 
adorned  with  shells  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
of  vines.  Their  duty  was  to  attend  upon  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  young  and  handsome  virgins,  sil- 
ting on  dolphms,  and  holding  Neptune^  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of  flowers. 
Orpheus  flVmn.  83.— GoteZ.  ir  /Zap<.— PKl.-r- 
Omd  JUU.  Il.7.a61,fte.— ^SM.9,  S!vl9.8» L  a^ 
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a^,  l.->Paiti.  3,  c  h—ApoOod,  1,  c.  8  and  3. 
-^Btmd,  Tkiog.-^Bomer,  M,  18,  ▼.  39.— P^tfi. 
36,  c  b.'^Bj/gin.  6tc, 

atRWOM,  a  deitjr  of  the  sea,  son  of  Oeeanos 
and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whom  he 
had  60  daoff hiers,  called  the  Nereides.  Vid. 
Ntreidei.  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  coloar.  The  chief  place  of  his 
residence  was  in  the  i&gean  Sea,  where  he  was 
surrounded  hj  his  daughtera,  wbo  often  danced 
in  chornsics  round  him.  He  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  thoeie  that  conmiUed 
nim  of  the  different  fates  that  attended  them. 
He  acquainted  Paris  wiih  the  consequences  of 
his  elopement  with  Helen ;  and  it  was  by  his 
directions  that  Hercules  obtained  the  eolden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides ;  but  the  sea-god  often 
evaded  the  importunities  of  inquirers  by  assum- 
ing diflferent  snapes,  and  totally  escapmg  from 
their  grasp.  The  word  Nereus  is  oiien  taken 
for  the  sea  itself  Nereus.  is  sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Htsiod.  Tkeog. 
'-Hif gin,— Homer.  11.  \S,—ApoUod. — Orvknis 
Areoii. — Horai.  1,  od.  IZ.—Eiurw.  in  fyhtg. 

NfisiMicmjB,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
native  of  Argos,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  against  Thebes.  Hygin.  70.— 
,  Schol.  sua.  TH.  I,  V.  44. 

Nessus,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Izion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  Deja- 
nira,  whom  Hercules  had  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Evenus. 
Vid.  Dejamira.  Hercules  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  he  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows,  which' struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he  then 
wore  to  Dejanira,  assuring  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  received  the  power  of  callins:  a 
husband  away  from  unlawftil  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  mournful 
present  caused  the  death  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
HercuUs.  ApoUod.  %  c.  X—Ovid,  ep.  9.— 
Senec.  in  Berc.  fur. —Pans.  3,c.  2d.—Dukl.  4. 

Nbbtor.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Nisus.     Vid.  Part  II. 

NioBE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  Euryanassa  or  Dione.  She  married 
Amphion,  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  daughters  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  according  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propcrlius  say  that 
she  had  six  daughters  and  as  many  sons ;  and 
Ovid,  Apollodorus,  &c.,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  support  that  she  had  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  sons  were 
Sipylus,  Minytus,  Tantalus,  Agenor,  PhsBdi- 
mus,  Damasichthon,  and  Ismenns;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Ethodae  or  Thera, 
Astyoche,  Fhthia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asti- 
cratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  number  of  her  chil- 
dren increased  her  pride,  and  she  had  the  im- 
prudence to  prefer  herself  to  Latona,.who  en- 
treated her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  prayers  Were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloris,  who  had  married  Neleus,  king  of  Py- 
lo^  were  equally  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni- 
obe, struck  at  the  suddenness  of  her  misfortunes, 


was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  earassaof 
Niobe's  children  according  to  Homer,  vere  \A 
unburied  in  the  plains  for  une  successive  dajs, 
because  Japiter  ehanged  into  stones  til  soeh  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  daj 
they  were  honoured  with  a  fimeral  hr  the  gods. 
Bimer.  JR.  ^—JELian.  F.  iT.  13,  c  fe-i/wi- 
lod.  3,  c.  6.— Opu2.  A«.  fob.  5.-fl^|».  ftb 
9.— i&ra/.  4,  od.  S.—ProperL  2,  cL  6. — IL 
A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  PdopaniM^ 
sus,  by  Laodice.  She  was  beloved  \j  Jupiter, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argns,  who  art 
his  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis,  a  coontrj  of  P^ 
loponnesus.  Pom.  2,  c  ^—AfdM.  2,  c.  1, 
1.  3,  c.  8. 

NisuB,  a  king  of  Mee;ara,  son  of  Mai?,  or 
moVe  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  k^ 
father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and  receiTed 
as  bis  portion  the  country  of  Mcgiris.  The 
peace  of  the  brothers  was  intermpted  by  the 
hostilities  of  Minos,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  had  bmi 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  wb  »- 
sieged  and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  6lc  of  Nbd? 
depended  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as 
long  as  it  continued  upon  his  head,accorfme 
to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
success  in  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scrua 
(often  called  Nisia  Virgo)  saw  from  the  walls 
of  Megara  the  royal  besieger,  and  she  becane 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain j 
more  immediate  interview  with  lids  otjeci  of 
her  passion,  she  stole  away  the  felal  hair  fiom 
her  father's  head  as  he  was  asleep ;  the  tow 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Minos  disregarded 
the  services  of  SCTUa,  and  she  threw  hers^  into 
the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  larir,  and 
Nisus  assumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  notto 
faU  into  the  enemy's  hands.  These  two  tanb 
have  continually  been  at  variance  with  each 
other ;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehenaoos  at  tie 
sight  of  her  fiither,  seems  to  suffer  the  pjrnBb- 
ment  which  her  perfidy  deserved.  i?«^J' 
c.  16.— Paw.  1,  c.  19.— »fa*.  9.-0ni*^ 
8,  V.  6,  dtc— Vtr^.  G.  I,  v.  404,  Ac.  ^^• 
Partn.  „-    .  . 

NocTiLUci,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  baa 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  monnt  Patalinc,  where 
torches  were  generally  lighted  in  the  night^ 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4.— fliw-tf#.  4,  od.  6,  v. » 

NoMiua,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  becanse 
he  fed  (w^oi  paseo)  the  flocks  of  King  Admeias 
inThessaly.    CU.de  NaLD.Z,c^ 

NoRTiA,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  tor- 
tune  among  the  Etrurians.    Lw.  7,  c.  3. 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  andcnt  deiti«  amon? 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos,  f™  .^\^ 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Light  She  wwalso  rfie 
mother  of  the  Parcas,  He^rid«,  pw^J^, ^' 
Di*;cord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  At  &w  - 
called  by  some  of  the  poets  the  n^wf^'f  *" 
things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  and  thereiore 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  sol««"  J^  T 
ancients.  Sheli^afemonsslaliiemDflDa^ 
temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  usnal  towWf »" 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  «tw 
Furies.  Thecockwasabooftr^toher^ 
thai  bird  proclaims  the  i^jproach  ot^J^ 
the  darkness  of  the  night  She»W»»«J 
as  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  covMw»»» 
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reil  bespangled  with  stars.  The  constellations 
generally  went  before  her  as  her  constant  mes- 
angers.  Sometimes  she  is  seen  holding  two 
:hildren  imder  her  arms,  one  of  which  is  black, 
'epresenting  death,  or  rather  night,  and  the 
)ther  white,  representing  sleep  or  day.  Some 
ifthe  modems  nave  described  her  as  a  woman 
veiled  in  moaming,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
ind  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls  and 
wits.  Virg.  JBn.  6,  v.  950.— Owrf.  Faat.  1,  v. 
f55.— Paw.  10,  c.  ^^—Hesiod,  T%eog.  135 
nd  213. 

NuMEWi,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
•ver  numbers.    Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11. 

NuNDfifA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  their  children.  This 
lappened  the  ninth  day  aller  their  birth,  whence 
he  name  of  the  goddess,  Nana  dies,  Macrab. 
^t,  1,  c.  16. . 

NuRBicA,  a  goddess  who  patronised  the  Etm- 
ians.    Jwo.  10,  v.  74. 

Ntctslius,  a  snmame  of  Bacchus,  because 
lis  orgies  were  celebrated  in  the  night,  {w^ 
ujXf  rtXttaperfieio,)  The  words  laUr  Nydelius 
hence  signify  wine.  Seneca  in  (Edip. — Paus. 
,  c.  AO.—Ooid,  Met.  4,  v.  15. 

Ntcteto,  I.  a  son  of  Hyriens  and  Clonia. 

II.  A  son  of  Chthonius. III.  A  son  of 

'Neptune  by  Celene,  daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
^sbos,  or  of  Thebes  according  to  the  more  re- 
vived opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crete 
ailed  Polyzo  or  Almathaea,  by  whom  he  had 
wo  daughters,  Nyctiroene  and  Antiope.  The 
irst  of  these  disgraced  herself  by  her  criminal 
imours.a3id  was  changed  by  IMunerva  into  an 
iwl.  Nycteus  made  war  against  Epopeus,  who 
lad  carried  away  Antiope,  ana  died  of  a 
^ound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engage- 
nent,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Ly- 
:us,  whom  he  entreatml  to  continue  the  war 
ind  punish  Antiope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
Vid.  Antiope.  Paw.  9,  c.  t.-^Bugin.  fab.  157 
ind  304.— OpW.  Met.  2,  v.  890,  Ac.  1.  6,  v. 
110,  <&c. 

^YMPHSL  certain  female  deities  amoxig  the 
mcients.  They  were  generally  divided  into 
wo  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  n3naf)phs 
>f  the  sea.  Of  tne  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
)resided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades 
ind  Bermadryades ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
ains,  and  were  called  Oreades ;  some  presided 
yver  hills  and  dales,  vad  were  called  Napaee, 
kc.  The  sea-nymphs  were  called  Oeeanides, 
Yereides^  Naiades^  Potamides,  lAmnades,  &c. 
These  presided  over  the  sea,  over  rivers,  foun- 
ains,  streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  their 
'esidence  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  also  on  moun- 
ains,  rocks,  in  woods  or  caverns;  and  their 
rrottoes  were  beautified  by  evercrreens  and 
lelightAil  and  romantic  scenes.  The  nymphs 
vere  immortal,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
nythologists;  others  supposed  that,  like  men, 
hey  were  subject  to  mortality,  though  their  life 
ins  of  long  duration.  They  lived  for  several 
housand  years,  according  to  Hedod,  or,  as 
Plutarch  seems  obscurely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
ibottt  9790  years.  The  number  of  the  nymphs 
s  not  precisely  known.  There  were  above 
ftlOO,  according  to  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
extended  over  ike  different  places  of  the  earth, 
ind  the  various  fhnctions  and  occupations  of 
mankind.    They  were  worshipped  ny  the  an- 


cients, though  not  with  so  much  solemnity  as 
the  superior  deities.  They  had  no  temples . 
raised  to  their  honour,  and  the  only  offerings 
they  received  were  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  some- 
times the  sacrifice  of  a  goal.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  young  and  beautifUl  vir- 
gins, veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
mey  held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pou  r  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells' instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed 
unfortunate  to  see  them  naked,  and  such  si^ht 
was  generally  attended  by  a  delirium,  to  which 
Propertiusseems  to  allude  in  this  verse,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world: — 

Necfuerat  HMdas  peena  videre  ^Deas. 

The  nymphs  were  generally  distinniished  by 
an  epithet  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence ;  thus  the  Ujrmphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelides;  those  of  Corycus,  Corycida,  Ac. 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  330, 1.  5,  v.  413, 1.  9,  v.  651,  dbe. 
Fast.  3,  V.  769.— PfliM.  10,  c.  3.— Piitf.  de 
Orac.  def.—Orpheus.  Arg.-^Besiod.  7%eog.^ 
Propert.  3,  el.  12.— fllwnfr.  Od.  14. 

Ntsjbus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert.  3,  el.  17, 
V.  22. 

Ntsiadbs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Baccnus.  Ovid,  Met.  3,  v. 
314,  &c. 

O. 

OoEANTDEs,  and  Oceanxtiobs,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus.  from  whom  the^  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys.  Hy- 
ginus  mentions  16,  whose  names  are  almost  all 
different  fVom  those  of  Apollodoms  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilaticq 
of  the  original  text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the 
rest  of  the  mferior  deities,  were  honoured  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayers  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  tbe 
sea ;  and  sacrificed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  sacrifice  was  made 
on  the  seashore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  re-  % 
ceived  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  open  sea, 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
waters.  When  the  sea  was  calm  the  sailors 
generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  was  a^^ted  by  tbe  winds,  and  rougn,  a  black 
bull  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victinL 
Homer.  Od.  ^.-—Horat.^ApoUod.  Arg.'-Virg. 
O.  4,  V.  3il.^Besiod.  Theog.  Si9.—ApoUod.  I. 

OcBANUs,  apowerfnl  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Ccelus  and  Terra.  He  married  Tethys,  by 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Slrymon,  Ac.,  with  a 
number  of  daughters,  who  are  called  from  him 
Oceanides.  According  to  Homer,  Oceanus 
was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  ae- 
counfhe  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
an  old  man,  with  a  long  flowing  bckrd,  and  sit- 
tiufiT  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  often  holds 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  while  ships  under  sail  vpptu 
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1,  or  a  KMiMMier  tfandft  Dev 
Omsmb  DTMided  over  eveiy  pan  of  the  aea, 
aid  ef«a  tM  lifcn  weie  coliiected  to  his  power. 
The  pneieiitt  were  eapenHtioas  in  their  wonh^ 
lo  Oeeaaas,  ami  revered  with  great  solemiiity  a 
deity  to  whoee  eaie  they  intrwted  themeeWes 
whea  coiaic  on  a  voyage.  Maiod.  T%eog,^ 
OoU,  Put,  &  v.  81,  kc—ApMod,  L-^CU.  dt 
JVe«.  17.  3,  c  9a— Ahmt.  U. 

Ocame,  a  soa  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 
who  asiflted  iEneaa  against  Tumos.  He  hoilt 
a  town  which  he  called  Mantaa  after  his  moth- 
er's name.  Some  aappose  thai  he  is  the  same 
as  Biaaor.     Virg.  Ea.  10,  ▼.  19a 

OcTPcn.     FtMf.  B^rpia. 

OoNua.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity^  who 
flourishea  about  10  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Qermany, 
or  ihe  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was 
at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqueror.  .  He  imposed  upon  the  cre> 
ditiity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  aconainied  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extended  his  power,  and 
iacreased  his  &me  by  conquest  ana  by  peisoa- 
ston,  he  resolved  to  die  in  a  different  manner 
from  other  men.  He  assembled  his  friends,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  duferent  wocwds  in  the  form  of  a 
cirde,  and  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
going  into  Scythia,  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  (brther  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  felicity  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who 
fonght  with  mirepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  battle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desrred  edect ;  his  countrymen  super- 
stiiiously  believed  him,  and  always  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  protection  whenever 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  him 
to  receive  the  souls  of  such  as  haid  fallen  in  war. 

CEaowjs,  or  (Easer,  Che  father  of  Orpheus 
by  Calliope.  He  was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from 
mm  mount  Haemus,  and  also  the  Hebrus,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (Skigrius,  thoo^h  Servius,  in  his 
commentaries,  disputes  the  explanation  of  Dio- 
dorus,  by  asserting  that  the  CEUigrins  is  a  river 
of  Thraoe,  whoee  waters  supply  the  streams  of 
the  Hebrus.  Ond.  in  lb.  MA.-^ApoUon.  1, 
mrg.^Vvrg.  Q.  4,  v.  534.*-ito/.  5,  v.  463.-- 
£Hod.^ApolUid.  1,  c.  3. 

OSax.     Vid.  Part  II. 

OBbalob,  I.  a  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
who  was  king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gbr- 
gophone,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  he 
had  Hippoeoon,  Tyndaros,  Ac.   Paiis.  3,  c.  1. 

■^ApoUod.  3,  c  10. 11.  A  son  of  Telon  and 

the  nymph  Sebethis,  who  reigned  in  the  neigh- 
boui^ood  of  Neapolis  in  Italy.  Virg.  jBt^.  7, 
V.  734. 

CEoit^'  a  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
Jooasta.  As  being  descended  fVom  Venus  by 
his  father^  side,  CBdipns  was  bom  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  calemities 
which  Juno  could  inniet  upon  the  posterity  of 
the  ^dess  of  beauty.  Laios,  the  father  of 
OBdipQSj  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  married  Joeasta,  that  he  must  peri^  by  Uie 
hands  of  his  son.  The  queen  beoeme  pieenant, 
and  Lains  ordered  his  wife  to  dvtray  her  child 
ISO 


as  soon  as  it  came  into  the  vorid.  TbanoAv 

£ve  the  child  as  soon  as  bom  to  tmk  of  her 
mestics,  with  orders  to  expoM  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  servant  bored  the  feet  af  the 
child,  and  su^iended  him  with  a  tvig  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  Cithaeron,  where  he 
was  soon  found  by  one  of  the  shqiheida  of  Po- 
l^bns,  kmg  of  Corinth.  The  shepherd  carried 
him  home ;  and  Periboa,  the  wik  of  Polybos, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  as  her  own 
child,  with  maternal  tendemessL  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  infant,  who  was  named  (Edi- 
pus  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feel,  (•■«»* 
tumeo^  m6n  pedes,)  soon  became  theadmirstioa 
of  the  age.  His  companions  envied  his  strength 
and  bis  address:  and  one  of  them  told  ham 
he  was  an  ill^itimaie  child.  This  raised  his 
doobta;  he  asked  Periboea,  who,  oat  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  that  his  soapicions  were  ill 
founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this^  he  went  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  loM 
not  to  return  home,  for  it  he  did,  he  mmA  neces- 
sarily be  the  muraerer  of  his  lather,  and  the 
husband  of  his  mother.  This  aiiawer  of  the 
oracle  terrified  him :  he  knew  no  home  but  the 
house  of  Polybus.  tnerefore  he  resolved  noi  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  sach  calamiiies  ap- 
parently attended  him.  He  travelled  towardf 
Phods,  and  in  his  joome^r  met  ina  narrow  road 
lAius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Lains 
haughtily  ordered  CEdipns  to  matoe  way  for 
him.  (EdipjGbs  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both 
killed  As  CEdipus  was  ignorant  of  the  nnah^ 
and  of  the  rank  of  the  men  be  bad  jast  iciUed, 
he  continued  his  journey,  and  was  attracted  to 
Thebes  by  the  fame  of  tne  Sphynx.  This  ter- 
rible monster,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  (Vid.  Spkfux,)  resorted 'in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoared  ail 
those  who  attempted  to  explain,  without  soc- 
cessj  the  enigmas  which  he  proposed.  The  ca- 
lamity was  now  become  an  object  of  public 
concern ;  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  or  thesphynx. 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laios  had  aseendeo 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crown  and 
Joeasta  to  him  who  succeeded  m  the  attempL 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this :  What  animal 
in  the  mornini^  walks  upon  fonr  §oei,  at  noon 
upon  two,  and  in  the  evening  upoo  riiree  1  This 
was  left  for CEdnras to  explain:  heeametothe 
monster  and  said,  that  man,  in  the  morning  of 
life  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feel;  when 
he  has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks 
upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  the  evening,  he  sn^ 
ports  his  old  age  with  the  assistanoe  m  a  staff. 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanation, 
dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perished. 
CEdipus  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and 
married  Joeasta,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Po- 

and  Antigone.  Some  years  after,  the  Tbcban 
territories  were  visiied  with  aplagae ;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  should  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  King  Laius  was  banbhed  from 
BoBoda.  As*the  death  of  Laius  had  never  been 
examined,  and  the  cirenmsiances  that  attended 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oiade  was 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Tlidnas;  bat 
CEdipns,  the  friend  of  his  people,  resolved  to 
overoone  evwnrdiflleoltf  bgrdieaiostenclai- 
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{uiries.  Wa  i^senches  were  saccesfali  and 
te  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  mnrderer  of  his 
ather.  The  melancholrdiscoTery  was  render- 
ed ihemore  fiarming,  whenQ£dipus  considered 
hat  he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but 
hat  be  had  committed  inctel  with  his  mother, 
n  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  pnt  out  his  ejres,  as 
mwortby  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
*rom  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
lis  own  SODS.  J9e  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
)y  his  daughter  Anligone,  and  came  near  Co- 
onos,  where  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  the 
Juries.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
>y  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  aod  to  be- 
;ome  the  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country  in 
irhich  his  bones  were  onried.  A  messenger 
ipon  this  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
touotry,  to  inform  him  of  the  resolniion  of 
!EdipQs.  When  Theseus  arrived,  GBdipos  ac- 
[uainted  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
,'ods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where 
le  stood ;  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  be  walk- 
ed himself  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  to 
he  spot  where  he  must  expire.  Immeditaitelv 
he  earth  opened,  and  (Edipus  disappeared/ 
Some  suppose  that  (Edipus  had  no  children  bv 
Focasta,  and  thai  the  mother  murdered  hereeff 
is  soon  as  she  knew  the  incest  which  had  been 
committed.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
fus  in  the  age  of  I^nsanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
:teni  poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  sufferine[ 
he  punishment  which  crimes  Hire  his  seemed 
o  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chil- 
Iren  which  he  had  were  by  Enriganea,  the 
laughter  of  Periphas,  whom  he  married  afler 
he  death  of  Jocasta.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  5t— J9^/^?». 
ab.  66,  &c. — EhLTtp.  in  Pkcemss.y  Ac. — Sephoel. 
^Edip.  T)pr.  and  Col.  AnUg.^  &e. — Besiod. 
Tkeog.  I. ^Horner.  Od.  II,  c.  270.^ Paus.  9, 
r.  5,  Ac.SUU.  TJU*.  8,  v.  Qi^.-Senee.  in 
lldip,— Pindar.  Olymp.  ^.-^Diod.  4.^Aiken.  6 
md  10. . 

(Enbub,  a  king  of  Calydon  hi  ^toHa,  son  of 
i'artbaon  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar^ 
ied  Althse,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom 
le  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Qorgrc,  and  Deja- 
lira.  After  Althat's death,  he  married  Peribcea, 
he  daughter  of  HipponouSj  hy  whom  he  had 
Pydeus.  In  a  general  sacnfice  which  CEneus 
nade  to  all  the  ?ods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
iuce  of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana;  and  the 
roddess,  to  revenge  this  unpaTdonable  neglect, 
n cited  his  neighbours  to  take  u^  arms  against 
lim,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
7aste  thecountrvofCahrdoaia.  The  animal 
^as  at  last  killed  by  Meleager  and  the  neigh- 
ou  ring  princes  of  (Greece,  in  a  celebrated  chase 
nown  by  the  name  of  tne  chase  of  the  Caly- 
onian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  died, 
nd  (Enens  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
ons  of  his  brother.  Agrius  Diomedes,  how- 
ver,  his  grandson,  soon  resloned  him  to  bis 
lirone ;  hut  the  continual  tnisfortunes  to  which 
e  was  exposed,  rendered  him  melancholy.  He 
xiled  himsflf  fVom  Calydon,  and  left  his  crown 
3  his  son-in-law  Andremon.  He  died  as  he 
ma  going  to  Argolis.  His  body  was  buried  by 
he  care  of  Diomedes,  in  a  town  of  ArgolL^, 
trhlcb  fVom  him  received  the  name  of  (Bnoe. 
t  is  reported  that  (Eneas  received  a  visit  from 
lacchna,  and  that  Baechnt  permitted  that  wine 
if  which  he  waathe  patron  should  be  called 


among  the  Greeka  by  the  name  of  (Eneas, 
(»<««0.    Byein,  fab.  m.-^.^oUed.  1,  c.  8.^ 
Omitr.  n.  9,  V.  539.— IWorf.  l—Ptms,  9,  c.  S6.  ' 
'■^Ovid,MeLS,Y.5\0. 

(Enob,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinoa  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  (Enoe* 

(ENduADs,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sierope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  kmg  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  or  fiurythoa.  the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  informed  bv  the  oracle  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ; 
therefore,  as  he  coald  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marry  his  daughter  only  to 
him  who  could  outrun  him,  on  condition  that  all 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  perish- 
ed ;  when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
himself.  He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  by  promismg  him  rhe 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  if  he 
proved  victorious.  Myrlilusgave  his  master  an 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  ftom  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  (Enomaus  was  killed.  Pelops  married 
Hippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  he 
expired,  (Enomaus  entreated  Pelops  to  revenge  ' 
the  perfidy  of  MyrtiJus,  which  was  executra. 
ApoUod.  a,  c.  4.— Dwrf.  A.'^Pmu,  6,  c.  17,  L 
6,  c.  11,  Ac—ApolUn.  Rhod.  l.-^Properi,  l,el. 
2,  V.  30.— Orui.  in  Jb.  367.  Art.  Am.  3>  v.  8. 
— Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

(En6ne,  a  nymph  of  moont  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  she  had 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretokl  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  married  Wore  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country ; 
and  that  he  should  have  reconrse  lo  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  ftilfllled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he 
had  received  the  fatal  wound,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  (Enone,  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence ;  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  henelf  to  the  heart.  She 
was  mother  of  Corjrthus  by  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he  at- 
tempted, at  the  instigation  of  (Enone,  to  per- 
suade him  to  withdraw  his  affection  from  Hel- 
en. Dietys  Cret.—Ovid,  dt  Rem.  Amtr.  v. 
4Sn.^Beroid.  b.—Lutam.  9. 

CEnopion,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or. 
according  to  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  marriea 
Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope.  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured,  The  father,  unwilling  to 
give  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afhud  of 
provoking  him  by  an  open  refusal,  evaded  hia 
applications,  and  at  last  put  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  soppoae  that  this 
violence  was  oftered  to  Orion  after  he  had  dis- 
honoured Merope.  (Enopion  received  the  island 
of  Chios  fVom  Rhadamanthns,  who  had  con- 
quered moat  of  the  islands  of  the  .£geaa  Sea. 
and  his  tomb  was  ^11  seen  there  in  the  age  or 
Pausaniaa.  Some  soppoae,  and  with  move 
probability,  that  be  reigned  not  at  CHiioB,  but  at 
iEgina,  whieh  from  him  waa  called  <B&t»ia. 
TO 
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CEONW,  a  wii  of  Licymnias,  killed  at  Sparta, 
where  lie  accompanied  Hercules ;  and  as  the 
hero  had  promised  Licymnios  to  brii^  back  his 
800.  he  burnt  the  body,  and  presentedthe  ashes 
to  the  afflicted  father.  From  this  circumstance 
arose  a  custom  of  burning  the  dead  among  the 
Qreeks,  according  to  the  mythologists.  Sckol. 
Uamer.n. 

Oamus,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls.    iMcian,  in  Btre. 

Oof  on,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an- 
cient of  tboee  that  reigned  in  Oreece.  He  was 
aon  of  Terra,  or.  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
He  reigned  in  Boootia,  which,  from  him  is 
sometimes  called  Ogypa^  and  his  power  was 
also  extended  over  Atuca.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  extraction ; 
but  bis  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  are  so  ob> 
scure  and  unknown,  ihat  the  epithet  of  Of(ygui^ 
is  often  applied  to  every  thing  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  deluge, 
which  so  inundated  the  territory  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  waste  for  near  dOO  years.  This, 
though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  about  1764  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  it  was  ovring  to  the 
overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
oncommoD  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and.  as 
it  is  reported,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
colour,  diameter,  figure,  and  her  course.  Varro 
4i  R.R.\c  1.— ««. 9,  c. 6.— Aa^.  de  Civ, 

a  18,  &C. 

OiCLCDs,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zenxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Tnes- 
tins,  by  whom  lie  had  Iphianira,  l^olvbGea,  and 
Amphiaraus.  He  was  killed  by  Laomedon 
when  defending  the  ships  which  Hercules  had 
brought  to  Asia  when  he  made  war  against 
Troy.  Homer.  Od.  IS.-^Diod,  ^.-^ApoUod.  1, 
c  8, 1.  3,  c.  6.— iMiM.  6,  c  17. 

OiUEUs,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  EUs  father's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  his  mother's  Agria- 
nome.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had 
Ajax,  called  OHeus  from  his  fattier,  to  discrimi- 
nate him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon.  He 
had  also  another  son,  called  Medon,  by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileus  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. Virg,  JEn,  1,  v.  4b.^ApeUon,  1. — 
Btfgin.  fab.  14  and  18.— Bnner.  U.  13  and  15.— 
AjfoUod.  3.  c.  10. 

Olbn.     nd.  Part  11. 

Olenus,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thaea,  a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were 
changed  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Ovid,  MsL 
10,  V.  68. 

Olthpius,  ti  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Ptuts,  7,  c.  8.     Vid.  Part  11. 

OmpbIlb,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter^ of 
Jardanus.    She  married  Tmolns,  who,  at  his 
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Her  wish  WM  soon  gratified.  After  tkemsder 
of  Euryius,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  that  he  might  recover  h^ 
health  and  the  right  use  of  his  senses.  Bftercu- 
ry  was  commissioned  to  sell  him,  and  Omphak 
bought  him  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  the 
queen  favoured  his  passion,  and  had  a  son  by 
him,  whom  some  call  Agelaus  and  others  La- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  descended  Gyges 
and  Crcesos;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
the  account  which  makes  these  Ljdxan  mon- 
archs  ^ring  from  Alcaens,  a  aon  of  Hercules, 
bvMalis,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphak. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  so  des- 
perately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  ^ins 
by  her  side  among  her  women,  while  she  covers 
herself  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  bersdf 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  him 
with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner  wiih 
which  he  holds  the  distafi^  &c  Ovid.  I^uL  2, 
V.  305,  Ac.'-ApoUod,  1,  c  9,  L  a>  c  X^DioL 
i.—PrmrL  3,  eL  11,  v.  17. 

Ops,  (opiit)  ^  daughter  of  Ccelua  and  Tern, 
^e  same  as  ue  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  mar- 
ried Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Ji^ater. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancienis  by  the 
different  names  of  CyMt,  Bona  Dea^  Magna 
Mater,  Thfo,  TYUus,  Proaerpiwa,  and  even  of 
Juno  and  Mtn^rva^  and  the  worship  which 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  several  denies,  wss 
offered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Ops  seems  to  be 
derived  from  OpuM;  because  the  goddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without 
laboM/r,  Tatius  bmlt  her  a  temple  at  Rome: 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  her  rif  ht  hand  opened,  as  if  ofiering  as- 
sistance to  tne  helpless,  and  holding  a  kaf  in 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivak  were  called  Op&- 
lia,  &c  Varro  de  L,  L,  A.—Dionm.  UaL  % 
Ac— TYftatt.  el.  4,  v.  68.— PKa.  19,  c.  6u 

OacHAHus,  a  king  of  Assyria,  ftther  of  Leu- 
cothoe,  by  EnxTEome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive  for  her  amours  with  Ajnlla  Ofeid, 
jl«^.4,v.213. 

Orcds,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  Orcus  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
fernal regions.  BoraL  1,  od.  S9,  dkc,— Fir^. 
JBn.  4,  V.  503,  ftc— Ovui.  MtL  14,  t.  116,  Ac. 

Oreades.     Vid.  Nympka. 

Orestes.    Vid.  Part  IL 

OaioN,  a  celebrated  giant,  sprang  from  Jupi- 
ter, Neptime,  and  Mercury.  These  three  godis 
as  they  travelled  over  BosoUa,  met  with  great 
hospitality  from  Hyriens,  a  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try, who  was  ignorant  of  their  dignitr  and  char- 
acter, "they  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  aflbrded ;  and  when  Hyrieus  4i8d 
ditseovered  that  they  were  ^s,  because  Nep- 
tune told  him  to  fill  up  Jupiter^  cup  with  wine, 
after  he  had  served  it  before  the  rest,  the  old 
man  welcomed  them  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  an  oz.  Pleased  with  his  piety,  thegods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  required :  and 
the  old  man  who  had  ktelj  lost  hb  wile,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  agais, 
desired  them  that,  as  he  was  rhiMleas,  they 
would  give  him  a  son  without  another  marriaee. 
The  gods  consented,  and  Hyrieas»  nine  maatk 
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liter,  finmd  a  beantifol  child,  whom  he  called 
Uiri0%.  The  name  was  changed  into  Orion,  by 
he  comiption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  says,  P«r- 
lidU  anUqwuM  UtUra  prima  sotwm.  Orion 
ioon  rendered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diana 
ook  him  among  her  attendants,  and  eyen  be- 
ame  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  mantic 
tatnre,  however,  displeased  CEnopion,  lung  of 
^hios,  whose  danghter  Hero  or  Metope  he  de>- 
nanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not  to  deny 
um  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  son-in- 
aw  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from  wild 
•easts.  This  task,  which  CEnq)ion  deemed 
mpracticable,  was  soon  performed  by.Orioo, 
^ho  eagerly  denunded  his  reward.  (£nopion, 
>n  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  ulns- 
rioos  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  sea- 
hore,  where  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
)rion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
ras  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
bree,  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
lis  back,  and,  by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place 
vhere  the  rising  cnn  was  seen  with  the  great- 
st  advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards 
he  luminary,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  imme- 
IJatelv  received  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
)unisn  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  QSnopion.  It 
s  said  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
ron;  and  that  he  iabricated  a  subterraneous 
niace  for  Vulcan.  Aurora,  whom  Yen  us  had 
nspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
sland  of  Delos ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
his,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
<:orpioo,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
kis  vani^  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on 
larth  any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
k>me  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
ind  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  reeeived  from  his 
isither  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  over 
he  sea  without  wetting  his  feet  Others  make 
lim  son  of  Terra,  like  the  rest,  of  the  giants. 
de  had  married  a  nymph,  called  Sida,  before 
lis  connexion  with  the  mmily  of  (Enopion. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated 
lunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  br  his 
trength  and  uncommon  stature.  He  buiu  the 
K>rt  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coast  of  Sicily 
igainst  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  1^ 
;  a  moimd  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 


rhich  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
Ifler  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  whare 
ine  of  the  constellattoas  still  bears  his  name. 
The  coastellation  of  Orion,  placed  near  the 
eet  of  the  bull,  was  composed  of  17  stars,  in 
he  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
nven  occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of 
Jrion's  sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
irhich  rises  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  ana 
ets  about  the  21st  of  June,  is  generally  snp- 
)08ed  to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with 
rreat  rains  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
bet  of  aquomu,  given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was 
>uried  in  the  idand  of  Delos ;  and  the  monu- 
nent  which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia 
ihowed,  as  contaming  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
)rated  hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph.  The 
laughters  of  Orion  distinguished  themselves  as 
nuch  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  BcBotia  should  not  be  delivered  firom 
L  dreadful  pestilence  before  two  of  Jupiter's 
children  were  immolated  on  the  altare,  they  joy- 
Pij»rnL--6C 


fully  accepted  the  offer,  and  voluntarily  sacri-  ' 
ficed  thenoselves  for  the  good  of  their  coimtry. 
Their  names  were  Menippe  and  Medoche. 
They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana, 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  verv 
rich  and  valuable  presents.  The  deities  of  hell 
were  struck  at  the  patriotism  of  the  two  females^ 
and  immediately  two  stars  were  seen  to  arise 
f^om  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  the 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,'and  ftpm 
their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gods 
soon  after  changed  into  constellations.  Diod. 
4.— Homer.  Od.  5,  v.  121, 1. 11.  v.  309.— Ftr^. 
jEn.  3,  V.  bn.—ApoUod,  1,  c.  i.-^Ovid.  MU.  8 
and  13.  JF\ut,  5,  Ac^Hygin.  fab.  125,  and  P. 
it  3,  c.  44,  Ac.'-Propert.  2,  el.  13.— Fir^.  -<B». 
1,  Stc.-'Horat,  2,  od.  13,  1.  3,  od.  4  and  27, 
epod.  10,  Ac-^Lucan.  1,  &c.— Cotett.  de  Be- 
ren.-^Palephal.  l.-^Partken,  eroUc.  20. 

Ortthtia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  she 
crossed  the  Uissus,  and  oecame  mother  of  Cleo- 
patra, Gbione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  ApoUon.  1. 
--ApoUod,^,  c.  ii.'^Orpkeus.'—Ovid.  MU.  6, v. 
706.  Fkut.  5,  V.  204.— Poiw.  I.  c.  19,  1.  6,  c.  19. 

Orpheus,  a  son  of  CEager.  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, to  render  his  oirth  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or.  according  to  some, 
fh>m  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  such 
a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  moet  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,  ana  the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nymphs  were  his 
constant  companions,  but  Enrydice  only  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short ;  Aristseus  became  en- 
amoured of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  from  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wound.  With  his  l3rre  in  his  hand,  Orpheus 
entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  easy 
admission  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  kin^  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and  according  to  the  beautiful  expresnons  of 
the  poets,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus  stood  stUl,  Tantalus  lorgot  his  per- 
petual thirst,  and  even  the  furies  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his  sor- 
row, and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice. 
provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he  had 
come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell.  The  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was 
alreadv  in  sight  of  the  jxpper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  ne  forgot  his  promises,  and  turned  back 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  reftised  ad- 
mission; and  the  only  comfort  he  conld  find, 
was  to  sooth  his  grief^at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separate  himself  from  the  society  of 
mankind :  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
hadofiended  by  bis  coldness,  attacked  him  while  ^ 
they  celebratea  the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  and  after 
they  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces  they  threw  his 
head  into  the  Hebras,  which  still  articulated  the 
words  Eurydice !  Eurydice !  as  it  was  carried 
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4ova  the  ilrwm  into  the  iBgaui  Set.  Orpheus 
VM  one  of  the  ArBonents,  of  which  celebrated 
ezmditien  he  wrote  a  poetical  aooooiit.  This 
ii  ounbied  by  ArutoUe,  who  layt,  according  to 
Cicero,  thai  there  never  ezttted  an  Oipheoe ; 
bat  that  the  poems  which  paM  under  his  name, 
are  the  oompoetticQs  of  a  Pytha^iorean  philoso- 
pher aamea  Ceroops.  According  to  some  of 
the  moderns,  the  ArfnmmHca,  and  the  other 
attriboted  to  Orpbeos,  are  the  prodoo- 


tion  of  the  pen  of  Onomacritns,  a  poet  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  Pisistratas,  iTnnt  <m  Athens. 
Panaanias,  however,  and  Diodoras  Sicolos, 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  mttsictan, 
who  rendered  himself  eoaalljr  celebrated  hj  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  or  war,  bv  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
enacted.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by 
a  thonderbolt.  He  was  baried  at  Pieria  in 
BCscedonia,  according  to  ApoUodoms.  The 
inhsbitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was 
in  their  ciij :  and  the  people  of  mount  Libethros, 
in  Thraoe,claimed  the  same  hooonr,  and  farther 
observed,  that  the  nightingales,  which  bailt  their 
nests  near  his  tomb,  sang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  sodie  report, 
after  death  received  divine  honours;  the  muses 

Eve  an  honourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and 
( lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  edition  of  Orpheus  is  that 
of  Gesner,  8vo.  Lips.  1764.  Diod.  1,  dbc-^Poas. 
1,  dec.— J|NrfM.  1,  c  9,  Stc—CU.  4»  NaL  D. 
1,  c.  X.'^ApoUon,  l.—Virg.  JSn,  6,  v.  646.  G. 
4,  V.  457.  Ac.— A^A.  fab.  14,  dec.— OomC  Mst. 
10,  fkb.  1,  Ac.  1. 11,  fab.  l.^PkUo,  PoUL  10.— 
Har<U,  1,  od.  13  and  36.— Orpteiu. 

OrraiA.  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  In 
hereacriiiees  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  whip- 
ped.    Vid,  DimauuHgoiU,  Part  IL    PkU.  U 

ORTBauB,  or  Obthos,  a  dog  which  belonged 
toGerroOjfrom  whom  and  th^Chinuera.  sprang 
the  spnynx  and  the  NemsBan  lion.  He  nad  two 
heads,  and  wss  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echid- 
na and  Tjrphon.  He  was  destroyed  by  Hercu- 
les.   Besiod,  Theag.  3lO.^ApMod.  9,  c.  5. 

Oaus,  or  Hoaus,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Onis  was  skilled 
in  medicine ;  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  he  made  the  ^ood  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  government  He 
was  the  emblem  of  the  stm  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant  swathed  in  varie^ed  clothes.  In  one 
hand  lie  beta  a  staff,  which  terminated  in  the 
head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Berodat.  %-^Plyi,  de  bid.  f  Os.^ 
Diod.  1.  .  The  name  is  said  to  signify  king 
or  lord, 

OsiBis,  a  great  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated cod,  but  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
Effvpt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilise  his 
subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
gooid  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  mem  agri- 
culture. After  he  had  accomplished  a  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  go  and  spread  civi- 
Itetion  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
left  his  kingdom  to  tbe  care  of  his  wife  Us. 
754  ^ 


and  of  her  ftithfta  minktor  Hemrn  «  Mtr. 
euiy.  The  command  of  his  troops  at  bosMw 
left  to  the  trust  of  HereulsB,  a  wailikt  ofieer. 
In  his  eznedition  Osiris  was  accoopiaied  by  Ui 
brother  ApoUo,  and  by  Annbis.  MaoBdo,  and 
Pan.  His  march  was  thiioaghJuhiopis,wknt 
his  army  was  increased  by  the  additioa  of  tbe 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  monilen,  who  sode 
dancing  and  playing  on  musieal  instraseni 
their  chief  studjr.  He  afterwards  anssdiknigb 
Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  er  the  kiagdoas 


of  Ana  and  Europe,  where  he  calightenedibe 
minds  of  men  by  introducing  amcag  them  (be 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  for  tbe 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  hit  man 
home,  Osiris  found  the  minds  of  his  sobfecfi 
roused  and  agitated.  His  brother  Typbashsi 
raised  seditions,and  endeavoured  to  oiakr  bin- 
self  popular.  Osiris,  whose  sentiments  were  i)- 
ways  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  eadeavoand  lo 
convince  his  brother  of  his  ill  conduct,  bat  be  feO 
a  sacrifice  to  the  atteoqpt.  Tvphoa  araiderd 
him  in  a  secret  apartment,  and  eot  his  bodj  h 
pieces,  which  were  divided  ameu  tbe  «»> 
ciatesofhisgiiilL  Typhcii,aeoonfiBg(oPtB- 
tarch,  shut  up  his  brotder  in  a  coftarssdtbrev 
him  into  the  Nile.  The  inquiries  of  Isisdis- 
covered  the  body  ofher  husband  on  the  coisttf 
Phosnicia,  where  it  had  been  conveyed  bf  tbe 
waves ;  but  Typhon  stole  ii  as  it  wss  cuiyiac 
to  Bdemphis,  and  he  diTided  it  amoBfUscon- 
panions.as  wasbeforeobserved.  Thiscniei^ 
inoenseoi  Isis;  she  revenged  her  hosbaDds 
death,  and  with  her  aoa  Oms  die  defeated  1> 
phon  and  the  partisans  of  his  conapiiacj.  me 


him  all  the  honour  which  his  humaaitfdeeefr- 
ed,  she  made  as  many  statues  of  wax  ss  tbeie 
were  mangled  pieoea  of  his  body.  EaehaatK 
contained  a  piece  of  the  flesh  of  tbe  deed 
monarch ;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  SBnunooed 
in  her  presence,  one  1^  one,  the  priests  of  ell 
the  different  deities  in  her  domiaiotts,  gin 
them  each  a  statue,  intimating,  tbst,  in  doog 
that,  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  tbe  (uer 
communities  of  Egypt;  and  she  bound  tbembf 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  keep  secret  tbtf 
mark  of  her  fhvour,  and  endeavour  lo  sbov 
their  sense  <^  it  by  estabUshmg  a  form  of  vor- 
ship  and  paying  divine  honours  to  theirpriDee. 
They  were  further  directed  to  choose  vhsierer 
animals  they  plea^  to  represent  the  perse 
and  the  divmity  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  a- 
joined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  tW 
representative  of  divinity,  and  to  borv  it  vmb 
dead  with  the  greatest  sokmnity.  To  resder 
their  establishment  more  popular,  each  noer* 
dotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of  laad  lUoajn 
to  them  to  maintain  them,  and  to  defii/  ^ 
erpenses  which  necosarily  attended  tbe  aim- 
fices  and  ceremonial  rites.  That  pan  of  w 
body  of  Osiris  which  had  not  been  recorerMi 
was  treated  with  more  particokLr  sttestwj 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  that  it  Atw  ncme 
honours  more  solemn,  and  at  the  ttiM  w 
more  mysterious,  than  the  other  membefs.  f» 

PkattiM.  AsOriris  had  imx^^!^^ 
hissnWeclBincuWvatingthegroindithepn^ 

chose ttie  ox  to  represent  kin, tnd  psidw 
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Vid.  Jlfi$,  Oaini,aceoTdiog  to  tlie  opinion  of 
K>me  mythologiBts,  is  the  same  as  the  snn;  and 
he  adoratioA  which  ia  paid  by  different  nations 
o  an  Annbia,  a  Bacchas,  a  Dionyaiua,  a  Jupi- 
er,  a  Pan«  Ac.,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Osiris 
*eceiyed  in  the  BgTptian  temples.  Ids  also, 
Lfler  death,  feceived  divine  hononis  as  well  as 
ler  husband,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
he  son,  or  C^iris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emblem  of 
he  moon,  or  of  Isis.  Nothing  can  give  a  clearer 
dea  of  the  ^wer  and^<nneamess  of  Osiris  than 
his  inscrqytion,  which  bas  been  found  on  some 
incieni  monuments:  Satwn^  the  yovmjgeU  of 
t/eUltke  rods, vas mffstkir  f  lam  Osiris,vlio 
wntdueteda  large  and  immerous  army  as  far  as 
Ae  deserts  of  India,  and  Ravelled  over  ike  great- 
tst  part  of  &e  world,  and  visUed  ike  streams  of 
Ike  Ister^  and  the  rewsote  shores  of  the  ocean,  dif- 
fusing benevolence  tc  all  the  inhabitants  of  tie 
uirtk,  Osiris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  horns; 
be  held  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  be  appears 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its 
quick  and  piercing  eves,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
the  sun.  Plut.  in  bid,  and  Os.Sbrodet.  S,  c 
lAA^—Diod.  1.— JGEmmt.  Od.  13,  y.  333.— ^^umi. 
de  Anim.  Z^^LMcan,  de  Dea  Syr.—Plin,  8. 

Otus  and  SpmALTSs,  sons  oflNeptune.  Vid, 
AUfides. 

P. 

PjBAN,  a  sorname  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  paan^  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
his  honour,  because  ne  had  killed  the  serpent 
Python,  which  had  given  cause  to  the  people 
to  ezclaiin,  lo  Paanl  The  exclamation  of  lo 
Psean  I  was  made  use  of  In  speaking  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  demonstration  of 
joy.  Jiw,  6,  V.  171.— Owii.  Met  1.  v.  538,  L 
14,  V.  730.— IrtMMWk  1,  Ac— 5?<rtf*.  18. 

P£ON,  a  celebrated  phjrsiciau,  who  cured  the 
wounds  which  the  gods  received  during  the 
Trojan  war.  From  him  physicians  are  some- 
times called  PtBonii,  and  herbs  serviceable  in 
medicinal  processes  Peeonia  kerba.  Virg,  Mn. 
1,  V.  l^.-^OvU.  Met.  15,  V.  585. 

PfidNioBs,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Mu5ses,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pssonia. 
Ovid.  Met,  5,  iiU.M. 

Paubmon,  or  Falemon,  a  sea  deity/ son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino.  His  original  name  was  Me- 
licerta.  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palemon  after 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
tune. 

PALAMfinea.    Vid.  Part  XL 

PlUtiNua.  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  called  Paiatinus.  His 
temple  there  had  been  built,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  Augustus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  tor  the  various  collections  of  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  which  it  contained,  as 
also  for  the  Sibylline  books  deposited  there. 
Borat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  17.    Hd.  Part  I. 

Palis,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tures among  the  Romans.  She  was  woranip- 
ped  with  great  solemnity  at  Rome,  and  her 
festivals,  called  PaUlia,  were  celebrated  the 
very  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foim- 
datka  of  tba  eity  of  Boom.    Virg.  0. 8,  ▼.  1 


and  SM^Omi.  JF\uL  4,  v.  793,  Ac--Pa(w«; 
l,c8. 

PAiid.  or  Paluks,  two  deities,  sons  of  Ju{n- 
ter  by  Tnalia,  whom  JEschylus  calls  £tna,  in 
a  tragedy  which  is  now  lost,  according  to  the 
words  ot  Macrobius.  The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  time 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Palici,  a^o  m  vaAiv  tiavBat, 
because  they  came  again  into  the  world  from  the 
bowels  of  ike  earih.  These  deities  were  wor- 
shipped with  great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
ana  near  the  temple  were  two  small  lakes  of 
sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  bom.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
usual  to  take  the  most  solemn  oatns,  by  those 
who  wished  to  decide  controversies  and  quar- 
rels. If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  themselves,  they  were  immediately 
pimished  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  dei- 
ties of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt  The  Palici  had  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, and  which  rendered  the  truest  and  most 
unequivocal  answers.  In  a  soperstitioas  age 
the  aluirs  of  the  Palici  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
custom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
satisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  JEn. 
9,  V.  585.— Ooui.  Mst.  5,  v.  506.— i>w<<.  3.— 
Mdcrob.  Saturn.  6,  c.  10.— itoj.  14,  v.  319. 

PalTnurds.     Vid.  Part  11. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  distaff  and  a  spin- 
dle. It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Has,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
Ilium.  Some  nevertheless  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from  his 
mother  Blectra.  There  are  some  authors  vvho 
maintain  that  the  Palladium  was  made  with 
the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris;  but  Apollodo- 
rus  seems  to  say,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  On 
Its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy, 
ana  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  authors,  they  were  directed  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who 
proved  in  this,  unfaithfVil  to  his  country,  be^ 
cause  his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of 
Parts,  had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moured. Minerva  was  displeased  with  the  vio- 
lence which  waK  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  ana  by  the 
flashes  which  staited  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den springs  fh>m  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  true  Pal- 
ladium, as  some  authors  observe,  was  not  car* 
ried  away  f^om  Troy  by  the  (Greeks,  but  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  placed  near  it  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  to  steal  it.  The 
PaUadium^nerefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed , 
safe  firom  Troy  to  Italy  by  JEneas,  and  it  was 
afienraxdt  preaexredjbr  the  Romtas  wfth  the 
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^ ;  Mcrecj  and  venerttkn,  in  thetenmle 

of  Vesta ;  a  circumstance  which  none  bat  Uie 
TMial  Tirgins  knew.  Bsrodum.  1,  c.  14^  Ac— 
Owd,  ruL  e,  ▼.  «tt,  Ac  JMfct  13,  T.  33a— 
iNdw  OrH.  l,c  &— i^PoiM.  3,  c  1&— ZMmys. 
BU,  1,  Ac^ibwcr.  12.  10.— Ftr^.  .dDw.  8,  ▼. 
166,  1. 9.  T.  161.— PM.  dt  rtb.  RmnL—lMom. 
9.— Aa/«t  Pkrfg.'-Mv,  3,  t.  139. 

pALLjjnus,  a  patronymic  of  Anrora,  as  be- 
inc  related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid,  Ml  9, 
Sb.19. 

PALLANTiDn,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  Pandion  and  the  brother  of  JEgeua  Thqr 
were  aU  killed  bjr  Theseus,  the  son  of  .figeos 
whom  they  opposed  wlfen  he  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  lather's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  (adit^)  a  daughter  of  Jnpiter,  the 
same  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
name  either  because  sh^  killed  the  giant  Pal- 
las, or  per^ps  fhmi  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  brtmduk  in  her  hands  (roXAfi)    VUL  M- 


Pallas,  I.  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartaros 
and  Terra.'  He  was  killed  by  Minerra,  who 
covered  herself  with  his  skin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.    Apotiod.  3,  c  13l 

II.   A  son  of  Crius  and  Earybia,  who 

married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victory,  Valour,  dkc.  Baiod,  Tksog.  Vid. 
PartIL 

Pan.  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  of  Irantsmen, 
and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mercury,  b^  Dry<^,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents  ^hers,  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or 
Oneis.  Lucian,  Hyginas,  Ac  support  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarins.  Some  authors  maintain 
that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  during  the 
a  bsence  of  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that 
he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pan,  which  signifies  aU  or 
€very  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  his 
head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  nose  flat, 
and  nis  legs,  tbiFhs,  tail,  and  feet,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe ;  but  the 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  away  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skm  of  beasts  by  his 
fcUier,  ana  carried  to  heaven,  where  Jupiter  and 
the  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
oddity  of  his  appearance  Bacchus  was  greats 
ly  pleased  with  nim.  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pan.  The  god  of  saepherds  chiefly  radded  ia 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
the  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  <sy- 
rinXf  in  honour  of  a  beautiful  nymph  of  the 
same  name  who  was  changed  into  a  reed.  The 
worship  of  Pan  was  well  established,  particular- 

Zbi  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount 
ycsos.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Greeks 
/JyMo,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  different 
,  functions  of  Pan,  are  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  ranked  before  the  other  19  gods  whom  the 
Bomaas  called  Omarafes.  He  was  worshiped 
?S6  - 


with  the  greatest  solemnity  all  over  Egypt  Ha 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  becaose 
he  was  rmly  snch,  bat  this  was  done  for  0179- 
terioos  reasons.  He  was  the  emblem  of  feciu- 
dity,and  they  looked  upon  him  as  theprincipie 
of  all  things.  His  horns,  as  some  obnrre, 
represented  the  rays  of  theson,  and  thebri^ 
ness  of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  Tin- 
cityand  the  ruddiness  of  his  oomplexioB.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  sjrm- 
bol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  Wgs  and  feet 
denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  eaith,  snch  as 
the  woods  and  plants.  He  appeared  as  s  goat, 
becaose,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat ;  sn  example  which  was  immediaielj 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  aeoordiBc  to 
some  is  the  same  as  Faunus,  and  be  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  Satyrs.  Ptntarch  mentions  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberias,  an  extiaordinaiy  T<pee 
was  heard  near  the  Echinades  in  the  loniu 
Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Psa  vat 
dead.  This  was  readily  believed  by  tbeemp^ 
ror,  and  the  astrologers  were  consolted,  bat 
they  were  onable  to  explain  the  meaDi&gof  so 
supernatural  a  voice,  wnich  probably  proeeedcd 
from  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  coaitiers  who 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  also  signifies  a 
goal,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  koit  with  the 
most  ceremonious  sanctity.  The  death  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  gmkn 
solemnities ;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  b^ 
came  the  cause  of  a  universal  mouniog*  As 
Pan  usually  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
ofloi  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  ihan  him  the  aame  of 
foiSifsar,  Ovid.  J^M.  1,  v.  396^  L9,v-  ^ 
Afet  I,  V.  689.— Tfrg^.  flf.  1,  v.  17.  ifia.  8,  J. 
343.  G.  3,  V.  393.— Jlw.  %  v.  14«.-P«i  8, 
c.  da— itoZ.  13,  v.  327.— F«T«  iff  L.  L.-^,  c 
3.— lAV.  1,  c.  4— i>umy<.  HaL  h—Bndtk  S, 
c.  46  and  145,  Ac-^Diad.  1.— OrpkMi  Bfm^ 
10.— BmMr.  Ofnm.  in  Paa.—LmduL  Did, 
Ikkrc,  <f>  Pan.'-AfolM.  1,  c.  4 

Panacea,  agoddess,  daiigfaterof  .fisenhiinus, 
who  presided  over  health.  Laeaa.  9,  v.  918.— 
P/«ik36,c  ll,&c 

Panda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  mended 
one  over  the  openings  of  ;raads,aiid  we  other 
over  the  openings  of  towns.  Karr»dr  P.  R- 
1.— il.Cfe«.13,cffl.  „    . 

PANnABDs,!.  VuL  PartIL ^IL  A  na- 
tive of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for  beiof  ac- 
cessary to  the  theft  of  Tantalus.  What  the 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sro- 
pose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  snd  the 
nectar  flrom  the  t^les  of  the  gods  to  which  be 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  » Jp*^* 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concenied,aaa 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandams  had  two 
daughters,  Camiro  and  Clytia,  who  7««."J? 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sww«^~ 
and  left  without  ftiends  or  protectoisV«w 
had  compassion  upon  them,  and  the  fO«eo« 
were  aU  equally  interested  in  their  «e«u«.J^ 
nus  wished  still  to  make  their  happnwsi  more 
and  mayed  Jupiter  to  £rsatth« 


iLmuandtender'Jiusbands.'  Butinber^jn« 
the  Haipics carried  aw^  the  viigiB^  '^^ 
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ivered  them  to  the  Emneiudes  to  ahare  the 
Hinisbmeiit  wliich  their  father  suffered.  Paus. 
LO,  c.  20^Pindar.     Vid.  Part  IL 

PANOARoa.  or  PANtuREoa,  a  man  who  had  a 
laughter  called  Philomela.  Some  isnippose  him 
o  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 

Pandqiu,  a  somame  m  Venus,  expressive 
>f  her  great  power  over  the  affisctions  of  man- 
iind. 

PANnonjs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  god 
3f  love  amon^  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
nrho  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
iFas  the  vulgar,  called  Pandemus,  and  another 
>f  a  purer,  and  more  celestial  origin.  PhU,  in 
Wrot. 

pANOiON.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Erich- 
hon  and  Fasithea,  who  sacceeded  his  father. 
3.  C.  1437.  He  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela.  Erechtheus,  and  Butes.  Daring 
lis  reign  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  com, 
vine,  oil,  thai  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacchus  and  Minerva  nad  personally  visited 
A.ttica.  He  waged  a  successM  war  against 
[Abdacns  king  of  Bceotia,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
er  Procne  in  marriage  to  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
vbich  Philomela  received  ftom  her  bpother-in- 
aw,  Terreus  (Ft^.  Philomela)  was  the  source 
)f  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  through 
izcess  of  sorrow,  after  a  reign  of  40  years. 

There  was  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 

Tecrops.  Sd,  1^  Metiadnca,  who  sacceeded  to  his 
ather,  d.  C.  190.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
emal  dominions,  and  fled  to  Pylas  Jcing  of  Me- 
^ra,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
iage,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  him.  Pandiob 
became  father  of  four  children,  called  from  him 
PandionUa^  iEgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly- 
:ns.  The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
ather's  kmedom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
ed the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
inly  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
hat  Philomela  and  Procne  were  the  daughters 
lot  of  Pandion  the  1st,  but  of  Pandion  the  9d. 
^>Did.  im.  6,v.  676.—  ApoUod.  3,  c.  15.—  Pout. 
:,c.6.— fly^».fcb.48. 

PANDdiu,  L  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
nortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
irith  clav  by  Vulcan,  at  the  requ^  of  Jupiter, 
rbo  wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  artince  of 
'rometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wifie.  When  this 
roman  of  clay  had  been  made  bv  the  artist,  and 
eceived  life,  all  the  gods  vied  m  making  her 
iresents.  Venas  gave  her  beauty  and  the  art 
)f  pleasing ;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power  of 
aptivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
aercury  mstructed  her  in  eloquence ;  and  Mi- 
lerva  gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  oma- 
aents.  From  all  these  valuable  presents,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
ailed  Pandora,  which  intimates  that  she  had 
eceived  every  iiecesstLry  gip^  9w  Sttpop.  Jnpi- 
er,  after  this,  gave  her  a  OMiutiful  box.  which , 
he  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man  wno  mar- 
led her;  and  by  the  commissioa  of  the  cod, 
^ercuiy  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
irtful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
le  had  always  dirtrusted  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the 
est  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away 
rom  the  son  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he 


sent  away  Pandora  without  sofifering  himself 
to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
EpimeUieos  wasmit  possessed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagacitv.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  whieh  she  presented 
to  him,  there  issued  from  it  a  multitade  of  evils 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ment, have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human 
race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  labours 
of  man,  and  of  rendering  his  trouoles  and  sor- 
rows less  painful  in  life.  Buiod,  Tkeog.  <f> 
Dios.'-ApoUod,  1,  c  7.— J*«tf.  1.  c  84.— fl^- 

gin.  14. 11.  AdaaghterofEre<mtheus,  king 

of  Athens.  She  was  sister  to  Protogenia,  who 
sacrificed  herself  for  her  coontiy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boeotian  war. 

PansbSsos,  a  dan^ter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Ag^lauros  and  Heise.  Bhe 
was  the  only  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minerva 
had  intrusted  to  their  care,  (VUL  ErickUuh 
ni«5,)  for  which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  to  her 
honour,  called  Pandrosia.  Ovid.  MA.  %  v.  73a 
-^AjtMod.  3.— Poiu.  1,  dEC. 

PlNOMPiURn,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  eUhtf 
because  he  was  worshipped  by  every  nation  on 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  firom  him 
their  knowledge  of  futuritr,  (««s  omm$^  ouf^, 
vox)     Ovid.  Met.   11,  v.  198.— ITomfr.Tl.  8. 

PamSpb,  or  PAN6rtA,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  storms.  Her 
name  signifies,  giving  every  amOance,  or  tee- 
ing everything.  JSuiod.  Theog.  951.— Tir^. 
JEn.  6,  V.  835. 

PANdpEOB,  a  son  of  Phocns  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
war  against  the  Teleboans.  He  was  father  to 
Epeus,  who  made  the  celebrated  wooden  horse 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Pom,  2,  c.  99.— ApoUotf. 
9)  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Pantiurjs,  or  Pamtbub.  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Othryas  the  priest  of  ApoUa  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  byr  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  i&neas  and  was  killed.  Ftrg.  jEn, 
9.V.499. 

Pafbu,  a  surname  of  Venus  because  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

Paphob.     Vid  Pygmalion, 

PAacs,  powerftil  goddesses,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis 
according  to  the  same  noet  in  another  poem. 
Some  make  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho, tiie  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  m  which  we  are  biom,  and  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  I^uthesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life;  and  A>tropos, 
the  eldest  d*  the  three,  cut  the  thread  of  human 
life  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  different  func- 
tions are  well  expressed  in  this  ancient  verse : 

CUftho  cohmretinet,  Lachesis  net,  el  Apropos  oeeai. 

The  name  of  Pares,  according  to  Varro,  is  de- 
rived apartu  or  poftermd^,  becausa  they  pre- 
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the  wocdf^rcft  it  {dtntd  fifon  jMrte  or  f«fte<, 
bfOf  acooraing  to  Benrias,  they  ere  celled  toby 
ABtiphreav,  fiMd  ntmimi  pmrcamL  Thtjpow- 
eronkePenn  VIS  greet  end  extensiire.  some 
nypoee  ihet  they  weresubieeted  to  none  of  the 
gode  bat  Jupiter;  while  others  eapport  thai 
eveo  Jopiter  nimaelf  wee  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands; and,  indeed,  we  nee  the  father  of  the 
gode,  in  Hoiner's  lUad.  unwilling  to  see  Patro- 
elesjperish,  yetobliced  b^  the  saperior  power  of 
the  FMee  to  abaaoon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  received  opinions^  ihley  were 
the  arbilers  of  the  lift  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whatever  good  or  evil  belalls  as  in  the 
world  immediately  proceeds  ih)m  the  Fates  or 
ParcsB.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  rq>feaent  them  as  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne;  others  represent  them  as  placed 
on  radmnt  thrones,  amidst  the  celestia]  nheres, 
clotbed  in  robes  spanned  with  star^  and  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias.  the  names  of  the  Parcas  were  different 
ftom  those  already  mentioned.  The  most 
dent  of  all,  as  the  geographer  obeerves.  was  Ye- 
nns  Urania,  whopresided  over  the  birtn  of  men ; 
the  secopd  was  rortone ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proeerpina.  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropoe  the  right  ot  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Pares  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece.  Ther  received  the  same  worship  as 
die  Furies,  and  their  votaries  yearly  sacrificed  to 
them  black  sheep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  ik>wer& 
The  Parcas  were  generally  represented  as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  bound  with  chaplets.  One 
of  them  held  a  distaff,  another  the  ^indle,  and 
the  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cutUie  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dress  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variegated  robe, 
and  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  seven  stars.  She 
holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand  reaching  Anom  heaven 
to  earth.  The  robe  which  Lacbesis  wore  was 
variegated  with  a  great  number  of  stars,  and 
near  her  were  placed  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
DOS  was  clothed  in  black ;  she  held  scissors  in 
aer  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whose  destinies  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain, fiyginns  atnributes  to  them  the  inven- 
tions of  these  Greek  letters,  «,  0,  ir,  r, «,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
Greeks  call  the  ParcsB  by  the  different  names  of 
/ioif«,  aiva,  Knpj  ctuap^cvir,  which  are  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Htriod.  TkBog.  4-  seut.  Bbt.—Poius.  1,  c  40, 1. 
3,c.  11,  L  6,  c.  \b.—B(mer,  U.  90.  Od.  7.— 
T%eoeril.  h-^CtMmach.  in  Dion,, — Mliam. 
Anim,  10.— /Hfidar.  O^ymp.  10,  iVem.  7.-*£r«(- 
rip,  in  Jvkig. — PUU.  de  facie  in  orbe  LmuB,~~ 
Btfgin,  in  praef.  fob,  &  fab.  977.—  Varto.*^ 
Chrjk,  hifmn,fB,-^Apoaen.  1,  Ac-^Oamdievn, 
deraipL  Prct,'^Lff€opk  ft  Tz€tz.du>^BoraL 
9,  od.  6,  Ac—Orid.  Mst.  5,  v.  533.— -JLmoia.  3. 
•"-Wrg-.  Ed.  4,  JBn,  3,  Ac— fiSwwc  in  Bere. 
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PlBM.    FSAPaitJL 

PAaTBAon.  a  SOD  of  Agenor  and  BpkMle^ 
who  married  Buiyte,  daagnier  of  HippoMv, 
by  whom  be  had  many  diildra,  amoag  whom 
were  (Enens  and  Bterope.  Panfaaoa  vn 
brother  to  Demonice^  the  nujther  of  Evmis  bj 
Idars,  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Theaiu. 
He  is  called  Pottheas  by  Homer,  A  14-4K 
Z0d.  1,  c  l.^B^gvn,  fab.  129  and  939. 

PABTBiNdpjBDs,  a  SOD  of  Melcager  ind  Ata- 
lanta,or,  according  to  some,of  MikDioaaBi 
another  Atalanla.  He  was  one  of  the  aena 
chiefr  who  accompanied  Adrastoi  the  king  of 
Argos  in  his  expedition  againsi  Thebes.  He 
was  killed  by  Amphidicos.  JjwiM.le.1.* 
i>h»M.3,c.  19kL9,c.  19. 

«Pmipb1b,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Pe^ 
seis,  who  married  Bdinoe  king  of  Crete.  She 
diegraced  henielf  by  an  unnaloral  pana, 
which,  according  toaome  author^  she  waa  eat- 
bled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  aitiat  Dsdalu 
Minos  had  four  sons  by  Panphae,  Oaaoeos. 
Deucalion,  Glaucus,  and  Andronoa,  aad  three 
daughters,  Hecate,  Ariadne,  and  PhB4ni.rFU. 
MiMteitntf.]  Plata  de  Mm.—PM.ia  7Vt 
^ApoUad.  9»  c.  L— Firg.  JBa.  6,  v.  M.  Mf- 
gia.  fab.  4a— iMed.  l^Oeid.  Araii  4^  T.S7 
and  166. 

PlTaocun.    Fid.  Part  IL 

PATaoos,  a  snmcLme  of  Jupiter  amoai;  tbe 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statuesaa  bariBg 
three  eyes,  which  some  suppose  to  aigai^  ibat 
he  reigned  in  three  difl^rent  places,  in  heavca, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.    Puns.  9. 

PiTiTLaus,  a  surname  iii  Jaaas,  vhidi  he 
received  apaita  because  the  doora  of  hia  tmfk 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  ftiioe 
suppose  that  he  received  it  because  be  preaided 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  begsalnr  the  m- 
lebratioo  of  his  festivals.    Omd.  Put,  \,r.m 

PivBNTU,  a  goddess  who  presided  cnr  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  mvoked  to  prelect 
her  votaries  from  its  effects.  Ang.  iem.it 
c.  11. 

Pivoa,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  which  ^^ 
oeived  divine  honours  among  the  Rfmaai,  and 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremeadoua  power,  as 
the  ancients  swore  by  her  name  ia  the  mot 
solemn  manner.  Tullus  Hostaim^  the  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  boilt  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altarstoherhonoor,ssaboto 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleness.  CU.de  HeL 
i>.8,c.l7. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  me  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  statne, 
which  represented  her  as  holding  Platna,  the 
god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimaie  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opn>m«;  •"« 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  ^^ 
honour  after  the  victories  obuined  bjr  TfflMOJ^ 
us  over  the  Lacedemonian  power,  thoo^Fw- 
tarch  asserts  it  had  been  done  after  the  coofliiew 
of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  waa  «5[2J*' 
ed  among  the  Romans  with  the  horn  «  P^y 
and  also  carrying  an  olive  branch  «'»*5'J3f 
The  emperor  Vespasian  built  her  a  »2™*" 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  consoaied  ty  b» 
in  diereignofCommodus.  I^^^^fJJS 
for  men  of  learning  to  aasemhle  ia  that  temp* 
and  even  to  deposite  their  writtojfs  diere,  esj" 
place  of  the  greateatsecurity.  1T>««*!*»2III 
&  waa  built,  MC  mOy  booka,  M  ^immn 
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Suable  thincs,  jewels,  and  immense  tretsnres, 
rere  lost  in  the  genenl  conflagraiion.  C.  Nep. 
ft  Timeik,  %f-PkU  in  Cm.— Poms.  9,  c.  16. 
Peas,  a  shepherd,  who,  according  to  some, 
et  on  fire  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  was 
•nrnt.  The  hero  gare  him  his  bow  and  arrows, 

PxxkAsoB^  a  son  of  Bnoc^ion,  the  son  of  Lsh 
tmedon.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  Naiads, 
3e  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war  \Ff  Earyalos. 

Itmsr.  n.  6,  y.  SI. U.  One  of  the  fonr 

lorses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  not  immortal, 
ike  the  other  three,  he  was  killed  by  Sarpedon 
tf.  16.    Ft<iPartL 

Pboastobs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from, 
he  horse  Pegasns.  or  firom  the  fountain  which 
'egasus  had  raised  iVom  the  gronnd  by  striking 
t  with  bis  foot     Ovid.  Her,  15,  ▼.  97. 

Pegasis,  a  name  given  to  (Enone  br  Ovid, 
Her,  b^  because  she  was  daughter  of  thertver 
»»»y»?)  Cebrenus. 

Paoiflus.  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from  the 
>lood  of  Medusa,  when  Peiseus  had  ent  off  her 
lead.  He  received  his  name  fh>m  his  being 
lom,  accord iug  to  Hesiod,  near  the  sou/rces 
irnyiv)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  bom  he  left 
he  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
iccording  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on 
Donnt  Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  earth 
nth  his  foot,  he  raised  a  fountain  which  has 
leen  called  Hippocrene.  He  became  the  fa- 
ourite  of  the  Muses ;  and  being  afterwards 
amed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was  given  to 
^ellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimera.  Nosooner 
ras  this  fiery  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
brew  down  nis  rider,  because  he  was  a  mortal, 
»r  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
on,  because  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
Phis  act  of  temerity  in  Bellerophon  was  pu- 
tisbed  by  Jupiter,  who  sent  an  in.<<ect  to  torment 
'egasus,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  his  rider, 
'egasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
ras  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter. 
?erseus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on 
be  horse  Peeasus  when  he  destroyed  the  sea 
Donster  which  was  going  to  devour  Andromeda. 
hesiod.  Theog.  988.— £fora<.  4.  od.  11,  v,  90.— 
7onwr.  n.  6,  v.  m.—Apallod.  9,  c  3  and  4.— 
'jyeoffkr.  IT— Pttitf.  19,  c.  3  and4.— Oi7u2.  iMW. 
[,  V.  786. — ff^gin.  fab.  57. 

Pelakoe,  a  dauffbter  of  Potneus,  who  re-es-^ 
ablished  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  BcBOtia.  She 
eceived  divine  honours  after  death.  jPMtf.9, 
.96. 

Pelabous,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
rtbers,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ancient  inha- 
atants  of  Peloponnesus. 

PELfiTHRflND,  su  epithet  given  to  the  Lapi- 
bse,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
hronium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Tbes- 
aly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
laroe  of  Pelethronius.  It  is  to  them  that  man- 
rind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
vith  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
nuch  dexterity.  Virg.  O,  3  v.  llS.-^OnuL 
ym.  19,  V.  469.— Lttem».  6,  v.  387. 

pELEin,  a  king  of  Thossaly,  son  of  j£acus 
md  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mar- 
ied  Thetis,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  the 
»1y  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
nortaL    He  was  aecsflBary  to  the  death  of  his 


brother  Phoeos,  and  on  that  aocomit  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  Ha 
retired  to  the  court  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of  Ac- 
tor, who  reigned  at  Phthia,  or,  according  to  the 
less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  fled  to  Cevx. 
king  of  Trachinia.  He  was  purifled  of  his 
nrarder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  the  monarch  gave  him  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone in  marriage.  Some  time  after  this,  Peleus 
and  Eurytus  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  the  father-in-law  was  accidentally 
killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  son-in-law  had 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  unfortunate  event 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  firom  the  court  of 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus.  by  Acastns 
the  king  of  the  country.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos was  short;  Astyoamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus,  became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  she 
ibund  him  insensible  to  her  passionate  decla- 
ration, she  accused  him  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue.  The  monarch  partially  beuevea  the  ac^ 
cusations  of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality  by  puuing  him  instantly  to 
death,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  huntioff,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  the 
prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  niace.  The  or- 
ders of  Acastus  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  but 
Jupiter,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grand- 
son Peleus,  ordered  Vulcan  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  delivered  from  danger. 
Peleus  assembled  his  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  be  bad  received  irom  Acaslus. 
He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove  the  king  fVom 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Aatydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe- 
leus courted  Thetis,  of  whose  superior  charms 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  enamoured.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  were  rejected,  and  as  he  was 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  from  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  Peleus  became  more  ani- 
mated from  her  refusal ;  he  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  informed  him  that  to 
obtain  Thetis  be  most  surprise  her  while  she 
was  asleep  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thessaly.  This  advice  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  Thetis  unable  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  Peleus,  at  last  consented  to  marry  him. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  and  all  the  gods  attended,  and  made 
them  eacn  the  most  valuable  presents.  The 
eoddess  of  discord  was  the  only  One  of  the 
deities  who  was  not  present.  jHd.  DiseorMa, 
From  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  was 
bom  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  afterwards 
to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amyntor.  Achilles  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  having  a  son  who 
was  superior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  valour  and  in- 
trepidi^.  The  death  of  Achilles  was  the 
source  of  grief  to  Peleus ;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort her  husband ,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottoes  of  tne  isl- 
and of  Leuce,  where  he  would  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  manes  of  his  son.  Peleus  had  a 
daughter  called  Potydora,  by  Antigone.  Bih 
mer.  n.  9,  v.  ^Q.—Eurip.  tw  Androm^^Catia. 
de  Jfapi.  Pel,  ^  TtH.—Ooid,  Beroid.  6.  Faa, 
9,  Md,  11,  hb.  7  and  B.--Apoaod.  8,  c.  19.^ 
Poms,  %  c  2^.^Diod,  i.—Hifgin.  ftb,  54. 
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PAillNB,th«daiigiktanof  PdiftL    fuLPf- 

Pmia,  the  twin  brocfaer  of  Nelena,  was  soq 
of  Neptonc  br  Tyro,  tke  daaghter  of  Salmo- 
Bem.  His  bmh  was  coooedea  firom  Uie  world 
by  Us  mother,  wlio  wished  her  fiuher  to  \»ig' 
aonnt  of  her  inoootineiice.  He  Was  exposed 
ia  the  woods,  bat  his  life  was  prcsenred  by 
shepherds,  and  he  receifid  the  nanw  of  Pduu^ 
from  a  spot  of  ihe  colour  of  Uad  in  his  face. 
Some  time  sfter  this  adventure,  Tyro  merried 
Cretheiis,sonof  .fiolns,  king  of  lolchos,  and  be- 
came mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  Maon. 
was  the  eldest  Meantime,  Pelias  visited^  his 
mother,  and  was  received  in  her  fiunily,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cretbeos,  he  anjustlj  seized 
the  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Tyro  1^  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strength- 
en himself  in  his  nsarpation,  Pelias  consiuted 
the  oracle ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of 
one  of  Uie  descendants  of  iEolos,  who  should 
oome  to  his  court  with  one  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  he  privately  removed  the  son  of 
iBson,  after  he  nad  paolicly  declared  that  he 
was  dead.  These  precautions  proved  abortive. 
Jason,  the  son  of  iBson,  who  had  been  edacated 
by  Chiron,  returned  to  lolchos  when  arrived  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Pelias  told  him  thai  be  would  vol- 
untarily resign  the  crown  to  him  if  he. went  to 
Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus^  the  son 
of  Athamas,  whom  iEetes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  youo^  hero,  and 
his  intended  expedition  was  made  known  all 
over  Greece.  Vid,  Jason,  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  Msoa  and  all  his  famihr ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid, 
.£son  was  still  living  when  the  Argonauts  re- 
turned, and  was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
,by  the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe- 
Uas,  who  had  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
Hades,  expressed  their  desire  to  see  their  father's 
infirmities  vanish  bv  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Medea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband  Jasqn  had  received  from  Pe- 
lias, raised  the  desires  of  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
ting an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flesh  in 
a  <^dron,  and  afterwards  turning  it  into  a  flue 
young  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  success- 
ful experiment,  the  Peliades  cut  their  father's 
body  to  pieces,  after  they  had  drawn  all  his  blood 
from  his  veins,  on  the  assOTance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  bv  her  incantations.  The 
limhj  were  immediately  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water;  but  Medea  suffered  the  fiesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to  give  the  Pe- 
liades the  promised  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a  burial  The  Pe- 
liades were  four  in  number,  Alceste,  Pisidice, 
Pelopea,  and  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginus 
adds  Medusa.  Their  mother's  name  was  An- 
axibia,  the  daughter  of  Bias  or  PhDomache,  the 
daughter,of  Amphion.  After  tb  is  parricides  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  wnere 
Acastus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them 
and  took  their  protector  prisoner.  The  Peliades 
died,  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hifgin.  fab. 
19.  13  and  U.—Ovid,  MU.l,  fab. 3' and  4.— 
Beraid,  13,  v.  l^.—Paus.  8,  c.  IL—ApoUod. 
1,  c  9,— Seneca  in  Med.-^AJpoUad,  Arg,  L— 
PindMr:  Pytii,  i^-^Diod,  4. 
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FivbrUfOr  PiL5nA*    FU.  Fait  H 
PiLOPs,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  of  Taatalns, 
king  of  Phiygia.    The  mother's  name  was  Bu 

Sranassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eopryiooe,  tir 
urystemista,  or  Dione.  He  was  murdered  bf 
his  mther,  who  wished  lo  try  the  diTmiiy  of  the 
gods  who  had  visited  Ph^gia,  by  plaoag  on 
tneir  tablethe  limbs  of  his  son.  Tlie  gods  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cnielQr,  and  tliey  reteedto 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  lecctt 
loss  of  her  daxighter  had  rendered  naelancfaoly 
and  inattentive.  She  eat  one  of  the  sfaocAlers 
of  Pelops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
passion on  his  &te,  and  restored  nimto  life,  he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
Ceres  had  devoured.  This  shoulder  had  an  un- 
common power,  and  it  could  heal,  by  its  very 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  everydis- 
order.  Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of  Taa- 
talos  was  invaded  by  Xros,  king  of  Troy,  on 
pretence  that  he  had  carried  away  )ns  son  Ganj- 
medes.  This  rape  had  been  committed  by  Jn- 
piter  himself:  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried on.  and  Tantalus^  defeated  and  ruined,  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  son  Pelopa,  and  to  seek 
'  a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confhted 
by  some,  who  support  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly 
into  Qreece,  as  he  had  been  some  time  before 
confined  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  for 
his  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelops  was  the  onhf 
one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted.  Pe- 
lops came  to  Pisa,  where,  (  Vid.  GBmomamt)  he 
married  Hippodamia.  According  ft>  some  au- 
thors, Pelops  had  received  some  winged  hoises 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enaUed  to 
outrun  (£nomaus.  When  he  had  iN:>nhfe'**«^ 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia^ 
possession^  he  extended  his  conquest  over  the 
neighbonrmg  countries,  and  from  him  the  p^- 
insnla,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  monarchs, 
received  the  name  of  Pelopoonesua.  Pelops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours ;  and  he  was 
as  much  revered  above  all  the  other  heroes  of 
Greece,  as  Jupiter  was  above  the  rest  of  the 
gods.  He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that 
of  Jupiter,  whero  Heresies  consecrated  to  him 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  o&red  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  ofoed  was  religious^  observed,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  countryvearly,  on  coming  in- 
to ofiSce,  made  there  an  oi&rhigof  abteck  ram. 
During  the  sacrifice  the  soothsayer  was  not  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  times,  to  have  a  share  of  the 
victim ;  and  all  such  as  offered  victims  receiv- 
ed a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  m  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelopa.  The  chil- 
dren of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia  were  Piiheus, 
Trcezene,  Atreus,  Thyekes,  &c  The  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  though  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  he  survived  for  some  time  Hippo- 
damia. Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of 
th  e  Trojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  PekNis. 
His  descendants  were  called  JPOopidau  Pin- 
dar says  that  Neptune  took  him  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  gods,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  when  the  in^piety  of  Tan- 
talus wished  to  make  mankind  partake  of  the 
nectar  and  the  entertainments  of  the  gods. 
Some  suppose  that  Pelops  first  instituted  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jnpicer,  and  to 
commemorate  the  victory  whieh  he  had  obcaiih 
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sd  over  (EAomauL  Poms.  5.  c  1,  Ac.— J|P0^ 
ad,  2,  c.  5.— Jffura.  in  fykig.^Diod,  Z,^Sirab. 
I.— iMWfl,  1,  c.  l8.-^Pindar.  Od,  l^—Virg.  O, 
(,  y.  7.— Ovuj.  »kt,  6,  V.  404,  Ac—Hygin,  fab. 
»,  83  and  83. 

PenIt£s,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 
lomans,  who  presided  over  houses  and  the  do- 
oestic  afiairs  of  families.  They  were  called 
^eiuUeSf  because  they  were  generally  placed  in 
he  innermost  and  most  secret  parts  of  tne  house, 
n  penitissimA  adiuvi  parUf  quod,  as  Cicero 
ays,  peniUu  insident.  The  place  where  they 
tood  was  afterwards  called  Penetralia^  and 
hey  themselves  received  the  name  of  Penetra^ 
?5.  K  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
ieunily  to  choose  his  Penates,  and  therefore  Ju- 
»iter  and  some  of  the  superior  gods  are  often 
n  voked  as  patrons  of  domestic  a&irs.  Accord- 
ng  to  some,  the  gods  Penates  were  divided  into 
our  classes ;  the  first  comprehended  all  the  ce- 
estjal,  the  second  the  sea-gods,  the  third  the 
rods  of  hell,  and  the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had 
•eceived  divine  honours  after  death.  The  Pe- 
lates  were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
ind  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  sacrifices 
vere  offered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled 
be  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom.  When 
>fieriDgs  were  made  to  them,  their  statutes  were 
'rowneid  with  garlands,  poppies,  or  garlic ;  and 
)esides  the  monthly  day  that  was  set  apart  for 
heir  worship,  their  festivals  were  celebrated 
luring  the  Saturnalia.  Cie.  de  NaL  D.  8,  c. 
X7.     Ver.  ^.^Ditmyt.  1. 

P6nel6pe.     Vid,  Part  II. 

PENTHEslLfi  A,  a  quceu  of  the  Amazons,  daugh- 
er  of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Orithya.  She  came 
0  assist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trojan 
var,  and  foi^ht  against  Achilles,  by  whom  she 
vas  slain.  The  hero  was  so  struck  with  the 
)eauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  stripped  her  of 
ler  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  lor  having 
00  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
;ites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  herojbr 
which  ridicule  he  was  instantly  killed.  The 
leath  of  Tbersites  so  ofiended  Diomedes,  that 
le  dragged  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
:amp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Achilles  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amazon  befi>re  he  fought  with  her, 
ind  that  she  had  by  him  a  son  called  Cayster. 
tHc(/ys  Cret,  3  and  i,^Paus.  10,  c.  31.— Q.  Co- 
ab.  l.—  Virg,  JSfk  1,  V.  495,  1.  11,  v.  668.— 
Dares  Phryf.—Lifcophr.  ti»  Cass.  995,  &c.— 
^^H.  fab.  113. 

Pbntbeds,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  was 
ring  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
roowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  wasattended 
vith  the  most  fatal  consequences.  He  forbade 
lis  subjecUi  to  pav  adoration  to  his  new  god  ; 
tnd  when  the  Theban  women  had  gone  out  of 
he  city  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Pen- 
heus,  apprised  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
ended  toe  solemnity,  commanded  his  soldiers 
b  destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacchanals. 
This,  however,  was  not  executed,  for  Bacchus 
nspired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  desire  of 
leeing  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
ogly  he  hid  himself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
hsroD,  from  whence  be  could  see  idl  Uie  cere- 
nonies  unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
KX)n  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  by  the  bae- 
rhanals,  and  they  all  mshed  upoii  him.    Hia 
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mother  was  the  fint  who  attacked  him ;  her  ex- 
ample  was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  his  body  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  among 
his  priestesses,  when  Pentheus  was  put  to 
death ;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  differs  from  the  Greek  poet  only 
in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himself,  but  one  of 
his  priests  was  present.  The  tree  on  which 
the  bacchanals  found  Pentheus,  was  cut  down 
by  the  Corinthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
with  it  two  statutes  of  the  god  of  wine  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  forum.  Hifgin,  fab. 
184.— TlAKTt^.  96.— Omi<.  Met,  3,  fab.  7,8,  and 
9.—Virg,  JB».  4,  v.  469.— Paitf.  3,  c  b.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  c  b.^Ewipid,  in  BacdL^Senecr-* 
Phanis.  &  Bipp. 

PEamz.     Vid.  ToUis. 

Peribcba,  L  the  second  wife  of  (Eneus,  king 
of  .Calydon,  was  dauj^hter  of  Hipponous.   She 

became  mother  of  Tideus.  Bygin,  fab.  G9. 

II.  A  daui^hter  of  Alcathous,  sold  by  her  fathet 
on  suspicion  that  she  was  courted  fy  Telamon. 
son  of  ^acus,  kingof  £gina.  She  was  carried 
to  Gjprus,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sa- 
lamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
AjajE.  She  also  married  Theseus,  according  to 
some.    She  is  also  called  Eriboea.    Poms.  1,  c. 

17  and  43.— flwatn.  97. HI.  The  wife  of 

Polybus,  king  of^DorinUi,  who  educated  CEdi- 
pus  as  her  own  child. 

Pericltmbnus,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Neleus,  brother  to  Nestor,  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  was  ooe  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  the  pow- 
er of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  he 
pleased.    ApoUod.-^Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  556. 

Perio6nb,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  called 
Me]anippn&  by  Theseus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robber  whom  Theseus 
killed.  She  married  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu- 
lytus,  by  consent  of  Theseus.  Pint,  in  This. 
— Poia.  10,  c.  85. 

PERnifiLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamns,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
Achelotts.  She  was  changed  into  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  the  Echi- 
nades.    Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  790. 

Pbro,  or  Perone,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pylos,  bv  Ghloris.  Vid.  Mdampus.  She 
became  mother  of  Talaus.  Homer.  (M.  11,  v. 
384.— Pr<wer«.  3,  eL  3,  v.  17.— Pmtf.  4,  c.  36. 
Fi<i.  Perth. 

PersefhSkb,  called  also  Proserpine.  Vid. 
Proserpine. 

Persboi,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 
his  mother.  Vid.  Danae.  The  slender  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  driven 
by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Seriphos,  one 'or  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  Dic^,  and  carried 
to  Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  place.  Perseus 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi- 
nerva's temple.  His  rising  genius  and  manly 
courage,  however,  soon  displeased  Polydectes, 
who  invited  ^11  his  friends  to  a. sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, at  which  it  was  requisite  all  such 
as  came  should  present  the  monarch  with  a 
beautiful  horse.  Perseus  was  in  the  number 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as 
Polydectes  knew  that  he  could  not  receive  flnom 
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bin  tbe  intsent  which  he  expected  Onm  all  the 

resL  NcY^riheless  Peraeus,  who  wished  not  to 
appetr  iniehor  lo  ibe  others  in  magaificeDce, 
told  ihe  king,  thai  as  he  coald  not  give  him  a 
hone,  he  woald  hriog  him  ibe  head  ol'  Medusa, 
Ihe  only  one  of  the  Qorgoas  who  was  subject 
to  mortality.  Vid.  G^rganes.  Polydecles  ac> 
cepted  the  offer,  and  Perseus  departed  for  the 
ooQotiT  of  those  formidable  moostere.  HaTing 
cm  on  the  head  of  Medosa,  he  continoed  his 
joamey  across  the  deserts  of  Lira,  bat  the  ap- 
proach of  night  obliged  him  to  aligbtin  the  ter- 
ritories of  Alias,  king  of  Maaretania  He  went 
to  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  by  announcing  him:)elf  as  the 
son  of  Jupiter;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  hut  gardens  were  to  be  robbed  of  their 
ft-uit  by  one  of  tbe  sons  of  Jupiter,  and  there- 
fore he  nott>nIy  refused  Perseus  the  hospitalilj 
he  demanded,  but  he  even  offered  violence  to  his 
person.  Perseus,  finding  himself  inferior  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  showed  him  Medusa's  head, 
and  instantlv  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  large 
mountain  which  bore  the  same  name  in  tb^  de- 
serts of  Africa.  On  tbe  morrow  Perseus  con- 
tinued his  fiwht,  and  as  be  passed  across  the 
territories  of  Libya,  he  discovered,  on  the  coasts 
of  iBiliiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
lo  a  searmonster.  He  was  struck  at  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  father  Cepbeus  to  deliver  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  his 
labours.  The  universal  joy,  however,  was  soon 
disturbed.  Phineus,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
attempted  to  carry  away  the  hride,  whom  be 
had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Perseus.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  Per- 
seus must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  hfmself  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas. 
He  showed  the  Qor^ron's  head  to  hjs  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  stone, 
each  in  the  posture  and  attitude  in  which  be 
then  stood.  Soon  after  this  merisorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  Seriphos.  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Danae  fled  to  tbe  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  tbe  pursuit  of  Polydectes, 
who  attempted  to  offer  her  violence.  Dictys, 
who  had  saved  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some  say,  was  the  brother  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  against  the  aftempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  sensible  of  his  merit  and 
of  4iis  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
Seriphos,  after  he  had  with  Medusa's  head 
turned  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
the  officers  who  were  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
He  afterwards  restored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wings,  to  Pluto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  ana  to  Minerva  the  shield,  which 
they  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
Medusa ;  but  as  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  for  her  assist- 
ance and  protection,  he  placed  the  Gk>rgon's 
head  on  her  shield,  or  rather,  according  to  the 
more  received  opinion,  on  her  segis.  After  be 
had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits  Perseus 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  with  his  mother  and  Andromeda. 
When  he  reached  the  Peloponnesian  coasts  he 
was  informed  that  Teutamias,  king  of  Larissa, 
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was  then  cekbraliAg  fimcntl  gsmohrhnov 
of  his  father.  This  intelligeaee  drew  him  to 
Larissa  to  signalize  himself  ia  throving  ite 
quuit,  of  which,  according  to  some,  he  was  ibe 
inventor.  But  here  be  was  aiiended  by  so  eril 
late,  and  had  the  misfortane  to  kill  a  nsn  vitb 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  in  the  air.  Thi» 
was  no  other  than  Ins  grandfather  Aensios, 
who,  on  the  first  inieUigence  that  hisgrso^MB 
bad  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  ks 
kingdom  of  Aigos  to  the  coonoi  his  friend  aod 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  tbe  fulfilling  of  tbe 
oracle,  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  hisdaoj^ 
ter  with  so  much  bart»riij.  Some  m^^ostf 
with  Pausanias,  that  Acrisius  had  eooe  to  U- 
risM.iu  be  reconciled  to  his  grandbon,  vboar 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece*, 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  wib 
under  the  strongest  ^ligation  to  his  soo-iA- 
law,  as  through  him  he  had  received  bis  loDg- 
dom,  from  which  he  had  been  fereftl]^  drives  % 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Proetas.  This  afiforta- 
nate  murder  greatly  depressed  the  spirits  of  Per- 
seus ;  by  the  death  of  Acririus  be  was  entitled 
to  the  throne  of  Aigos,  bm  he  refused  to  reign 
there :  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  phce  which 
reminded  hhn  of  the  parricide  he  ud  anforto- 
natelv  conmritted,  he  exchanged  his  kingdoin 
for  that  of  Tiryntbus.  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Argolis,  where  M^penihes,  the  soa  of 
Prcetus,  then  reigned.  When  he  M  finally 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  be  de- 
termined to  lav  the  foundations  of  a  new  dtj, 
which  he  maae  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
and  which  he  called  JMyeeiMe,  because  tbe  poin- 
mel  of  bis  sword,  called  by  the  Qreeks  mtfca, 
had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  his  death  is  an- 
known,  yet  it  is  unirersally  agreed  that  he  p^ 
ceived  divine  honours  like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient heroes.  He  ha4  statues  at  tfyoens  and 
in  the  island  of  Sieriphus,  and  the  Atbeoiara 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  they  consecrated 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dictys,  who  bad  treared 
Danae  and  her  infant  son  with  se>  mncbjateT' 
nal  tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  ptrt  par- 
ticular honour  to  his  memory,  and  isscitedthit 
he  often  appeared  among  them  weariag  »o« 
two  cubits  long,  which  was  always  mterprrtw 
as  a  sign  of  fertility.  Perseus  had  br  Andro- 
meda, Alceus,  Sthenelns,  Nestor,  Hedryoa, 
and  Gtergophone;  and  after  death,  according  Jo 
some  mythologwts,  be  became  a  coosteflafton  in 
the  heavens.  mrod^2,c  M.-^?^^^ 
4  Ac— PottS.  2,  c.  16  and  18, 1  3,  c.  17,  *c 
— Apaf^.  ArfT.  4,  v.  1509.-/to/.  9,r.  «&- 
Ond.  jm.  4,  fab.  16, 1. 5,  fiib.  1,  &c-Ij«». 
9,  y.  eeB,^Hfgin.  fkb.  64.-J»swd.  7V»^- 
2T0,<^  ScuL.aBre.^Pind.Pl/tktJ'Okffff' 
S.-^Ital.  9.—ProperL  2.— Attflt  l3.-»^- 
n.l^.—Tzetz^inlAfeopkAl.  .^, 

Pbrtundi,  a  goddesu  at  Rome,  who  g^5° 
over  the  consummation  of  marriage.  Her  «- 
tue  was  generally  placed  in  Ae  bridal  chamber. 
Varto.  afmd.  Aug.  Civ.  D. %^c.9.  . 

Petbds,  a  son  of  Omens,  and  gmidson  m 
Erechtbeus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  ffldb^ 
came  fiilher  of  Menestheus,  who  went  wrtbtM 
Qreeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  Hesreptwj^ 
by  some  of  the  ancients  as  a  mrtJ^T,  nau  ■ 
man  and  half  a  beast.    ApoUol  3,  c.  W- 

Piijni,a  ceWMtledaowwhichiiifertw» 
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■righboQilMod  of  Cromyon.  It  wasdestroyeH 
bjr  i  heseus^as  he  was  travelling  from  Troezene 

10  Athens  to  make  himself  known  to  his  father. 
Some  suppose  thai  the  boar  of  Calydon  sprang 
from  this  sow.  Phaea,  according  to  some  authors, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prostituted  her- 
self tostrangers,  whom  she  murdered  and  aller- 
wards  plundered.    PiuLim  T^Us.-^Strab,  B. 

PaMMAf  a  daughter  of  Minos  andPasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
noiher  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon.  Venus 
nspired  Phadra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
!br  Hippolyius  the  son  of  Theseus,  by  the  ama- 
son  Hippolyte^  «nd  in  the  absence  of  Theseus, 
the  addressed  Hippolytus  with  all  the  im{)a- 
ience  of  loi^  Hippolytus  reiected  her  with 
lorror  and  disdain;  but  Phaedra,  incensed  on 
iccount  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
o  punish  bis  -coldness  and  refusal.  At  the  re- 
urn  of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus  of  at- 
empts  upon  her  virtue.  The  credulous  father 
istened  to  the  aocusaiion,  and,  without  hearing 
be  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banished  him 
"^om  his  kincdom,  and  implored  Neptune,  who 
lad  promised  to  grant  three  of  his  requests,  to 
>uni5h  him  in  some  exemplary  manner.  As 
aippolvtus  fled  fVom  Athens,  his  horses  were 
(ncfdenly  terriied  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
^^emune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  drag- 
ged through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
rampled  mnder  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  When 
be  tragical  end  of  Hippolytus  was  known  at 
%.thens,  Ph8Bdra  confessed  her  crime,  and  hung 
lerself  in  despair,  unable  to  survive  one  whose 
Icath  her  guut  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
3ippoIytus,  and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phae- 
Ira,  are  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Suripides  and  of  Seneca.    Phsdra  was  buried 

11  Trcezene.  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in 
he  age  of  tne  geographer  Pausanias,  near  the 
emple  of  Venus,  which  she  had  built  to  render 
be  goddess  favourable  to  her  passion.  There 
vas  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whose  leaves  were 
ill  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phaedra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
'ehemeoce  of  ber  passion  had  rendered  her 
nelancholv  and  almost  desperate.  She  was 
epresentea  in  a  painting  in  Apollo's  temple  at 
>elphi  as  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  balancioff 
erself  in  the  air.  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
«ar  to  her  and  nzed  her  eyes  upon  her;  a  deli- 
ate  idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
lated  her  melancholy  end.  P^.  in  Thes.^ 
»4Ma.  1,  c  22.  L  3,  c.  2Sl-^Diod.  4.---^>rtn. 
lb.  47  and  fm,-^Etirip.  in  Stnsc.  4r  in  Bi^ 
<ol.^Virg.  JBn.  6.  v.  tib.—Ovid.  Bernd.  4. 

Ph£nna,  one  of  the  two  Graces  worshipped 
t  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clita.  Lh- 
edaemon  first  paid  them  particular  honours. 
lA«s.  9,  c.36. 

Pha£ton,  a  sob  of  the  sun.  or  Phoebus,  and 
llymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  son 
f  Cepbalus  and  Aurora  according  to  Henod 
nd  Pausanias,  or  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora  ac- 
Drding  to  Apollodoras.  He  is,  however,  more 
enerally  acniowledKed  to  be  the  son  of  Phcs- 
os  and  Clymene.  When  Epaphus.  the  son  of 
y,  told  him,  to  check  his  pride,  that  be  was  not 
le  son  of  PhoBbus,  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
is  true  origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  bis 
wlfaer,  biviritadthepalaioeor  thesmu   Hi 


begged  Phoebus,  that  if  he  really  were  his  fathefi 
he  would  give  him  incontestable  proofs  of  his  nab- 
temal  tendeme»  and  convince  the  world  of  his 
legitimacy.  Phoebus  swore  by  the  Siyx  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  be  required,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  oaib  uttered  than  Phaeion 
demanded  of  him  to  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Phcebus  represented  the  dangers  to  which 
it  would  expose  him,  but  in  vain ;  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  lo  proceed 
in  his  way  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  His 
explicit  directions  were  forgouen,  or  liule  at- 
tended to;  and  no  sooner  had  Phaeton  received 
the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  charioL 
The  flying  horses  became  sensible  of  the  confu- 
sion or  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  universal  confla- 
gration, when  Jupiter,  who  had'  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolts,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po. 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent onrial.  Hjs  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end,  and  were  changed  into  poplars  by  Jup^er. 
Vid,  PhaeUmUades.  According  to  the  poets, 
while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  driving  the  cha- 
riot of  his  father,  the  blood  of  the  Ethiopians 
was  dried  up,  and  their  skin  became  black,  a 
colour  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  great-* 
est  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  territories  of  Libya  were  also  parched  up, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  ^jeat  vicinity  to  the  sun ;  and  ever 
since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  fruitfulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  uncultivated  waste.  According  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Uf  urian  prince  who  studied  astronomy, 
and  in  whose  age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po 
was  visited  with  tmcoromon  beats.  The  horses 
of  the  sun  ar^  called  PhaeUmtU  equi,  either  be- 
cause they  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  fVom  the 
Greek  word  (f  a«6wv,)  which  expresses  the  splen- 
dour and  lustre  of  that  luminary.  Virg.  JSn. 
5,  V.  105.— B?SM^.  Tteog.  9d&.—Ovid,  Met.  1, 
fab.  17, 1.  3,  fab.  1,  &c.-^ApoUon.  4,  Arg.^Ha- 
rat.  4,  od.  11.— fiimw.  in  MeduL—AfoUi>d, — 
H^gin,  fab.  156. 

PBAETONTUDEs,  or  Phastontideb,  the  sistera 
of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos. 
He  received  a  small  box  of  ointment  fh)m  Ve- 
nus, who  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  into 
Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed  himself 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  bis  age.  Manv 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  and, 
among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess. 
JEUan.  V.  H.  I2^0nd.  HBrmd.  Sth—Paia- 
ffhai.  dein.  c  ^d^Alken.^Lucian.  in  SUn,  A 
Polish. 

PHBQEns,  or  Phlboeds,  a  priest  of  Bacchus, 
the  father  of  AlphesiboBa,  who  purified  Ale- 
maeon  of  bis  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Vid,AlmaaiL  OoO, 
3«.9,T.419L 
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PnoLBra.  a  samame  of  Jason,  aa  bdnf  a 
natiyeof  Phene. 

PHiaiPBATa,  a  inunaiiie  of  Proseipine,  from 
the  prodaction  of  com. 

PHSaxa,  I.  a  ton  of  Cretheu  and  Tyro,  who 
built  PberoB  in  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned. 
He  married  Cljrmene,  hj  whom  he  had  Adme- 

tos  and  L7cargii&    ApoUod. II.  A  aon  of 

Medea,  sioned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
accouii  of  the  potsonoos  clothes  which  he  had 
given  to  Glance,  Creon's  daughter.  Pans,  3, 
c3. 

Phbuetus,  a  patronymic  of  Admetns,  son  of 
Pheres.    Oaid.  Met.  8,  t.  S9I. 

Pbiljbos,  I.  a  son  of  Ajaz  by  Lyside,  the 
daughter  of  Coronas,  one  of  the  Lapithse. 
Miltiades.  as  some  suppose,  was  descendea  from 

hioL II  A  son  or  Augeas,  who  upbraided 

his  father  for  not  granting  what  Hercules  justly 
claimed  for  cleaning  his  stables.  Vid.  Aftens. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  fiuher's  throne  by  Her- 
cnles.    J^foUod.9. 

PniLOCTftTSs.    Vid,  Part  IL 

PmLOLius,  a  son  of  Minos,  by  the  nymph 
Paria,  from  whom  the  island  of  Faros  receiT- 
ed  its  name.  Hercules  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  companions. 
JpoUod,  3,  c.  1. 

PmLOMACHE,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
dios.  According  tosome  writers  she  was  daugh- 
ter to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  though  she  is 
more  generally  called  Anaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias.    ApoUotL  1. 

pBit5MfiLA,  a  daughter  of  Pandion.  king  of 
Athens  and  sister  to  Procne,  who  baa  married 
Terens  king  of  Thrace.  Procne  prevailed  upon 
her  hnsbami  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her 
sister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  bis  wife's  in- 
junctions, but  he  bad  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 
dion*8  permission  to  conduct  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  he  became  enamoured  of  her. 
He  dismised  the  guards,  whom  the  suspicions 
of  Pandion  had  appointed  to  watch  hu  conduct, 
and  he  offered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  after- 
wards cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  the  indigni- 
ties which  she  had  sufiered.  He  confined  ner 
-  also  in  a  lonely  castle ;  and  after  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  told  Procne  that  Philo- 
mela had  died  by  the  way.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
.  intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
fore she  wa.s  secretly  informed  that  ber  sister 
was  not  dead.  PhUomela,  daring  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  thebrutalir^  of  Terens,  and  privately  con- 
veyed it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
lebrate the  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received 
it ;  she  disguised  her  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  the  country,  she  hastened 
to  deliver  ber  sister  Philomela  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  served  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
in  the  midst  of  his  refStst,  called  for  Itys,  bat 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  feasting  on  his  flesh,  and  iSiat  Itetant  Phi- 
lomela, by  throwing  ^the  table  the  hcfiid  of 


Itys,  coDTinead  Oie  nonuek  of  the  eradif  tf 
theacene.  He  drew  his  swocd  to  poairii  Pioe- 
ne  and  Philomda,  bat  as  he  was  going  lo  sub 
them  to  the  heart,  he  was  ehanged  inU)  a  hoopoe, 
Philomela  into  a  ni^tingale,  Prome.  into  t 
swallow,  and  iQrs  into  a  pbeusaL   This  tn- 

f'cal  scene  happened  at  Danlis  in  Phods;  bm 
ausanias  and  8trab0,who  mentioned  the  vitoie 
o[  the  story,  are  silent  about  the  transfiaaaiioo ; 
and  the  former  observes  that  Tereus,  sfler  this 
bloody  repast,  fled  to  Me&an,  where  he  de- 
stroyed himself  The  inhamtants  of  the  pbte 
raised  a  monument  to  his  mcmoiy,  aberetbey 
oflered  yearly  sacrifices,  and  jiaeed  small  peb- 
bles instead  of  barl^.  Itwason  this  dodi- 
ment  that  the  birds  ca^ed  hoopoes  vere  lint 
seen ;  hence  the  fable  of  his  meumorpbosis. 
Procne  hnd  Philomela  died  through  excess  of 
grief  and  melancholy;  and  as  the  nighti&gsie 
and  swallow's  voice  is  peculiar^  plsintife  ssd 
moumftil,  the  poets  have  embeluslicdihe&bk, 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfoitunate  sisten 
were  changed  into  birds.  ApoUod.  3,  c  li- 
Paus.  1,  c.  42, 1.  10,  c  A.—Uifgi%.  fcb.  4S.- 
Strab.  9.^0nd.  MbL  6,  ftb.  9  and  la-Ktr;. 
6.  4,  T.  15  and  511. 

PmLOMOB,  a  daughter  of  lobaies,  Img  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Bellerophoa.   SfdiU.1 

PmLONDME,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyclimiis,ki])« 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  EiymanthB 
two  children  whom  she  bad  by  Mais.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  aflerwsrds  »• 
cended  their  grandfatherfs  throne.  PW. » 

Per.- II.  The  second  wife  of  Cycnos,  the 

son  of  Neptune.  She  became  cnamoDred  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  him  of  sttempls 
upon  her  virtue,  Cjcnus  believed  the  eccnss: 
tion,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  throws  inio  the 
sea,  &c.    Pans.  10,  c.  14. 

PmLT RA,  one  of  the  Oceanidcs,  who  wis  met 
by  Saturn  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  he  bsd  s 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  ChiroD, 
Philyra  was  so  ashamed  of  giving  hiith  to  saeh 
a  monster,  that  she  entreated  the  eods  to  chsop 
her  nature.  She  was  metamonmosed  inio  ihe 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  aooog  the 
Greeks.    B^gin,  fab.  13a 

Pbineus,  I.  a  son  of  AgeiKir,  king  o£P«^ 
nicia,  or  of  Neptune,  who  beeame  nag  oi 
Thrace,  or,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mnto^ 
gists  support,  of  Biihynia.    He  married  Cko- 

gitra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  whom  sooe  call 
loobula,  by  whom  he  had  Plexippos  and  P«n- 
dion.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  named 
Idaea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanos.  J*M,jtah 
loua  of  Cleopatra's  children,  accused  themtf 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  sbq 
they  wew  unmedialely  wmdemned  by  Phiww 
to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  Thiscraehjwy 
soon  after  punished  by  the  gods ;  Pbiaeus  snd- 
denly  became  bUnd,  and  the  Harpies  were  sffli 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  under  cflntinori  sW«| 
and  to  spoil  the  meats  which  were  P»«"^ 
his  tabhs.  He  was,  some  time  afler,  ddiverrt 
from  th^pe  dangerous  monsters  by  bis  »o««^ 
in-law,  Zetesand  Calais,  who  poisawtbemw 
farastheStrophades.  He  also  iwowred  w 
sight  by  means  of  the  Argonaats,  ▼J?*'**^; 
received  witfc  great  hospilali^,  ■»*?gx! 
in  the  eaaest  and  speediest  way  b)r^>^.rt 
could anivtt  in Oddna   TheBeeo«»« 
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'binens  is  called  b^  some  Dim,  Barytia,  Danae, 
Ad  Idoihea.  Phinens^  was  killed  by  Hercales 
irg,  ^.-^ApQliod,  1.  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  Xb.^Diod,  4. 

-Sygin.    fab.    19.— Or^pAau.— /Ya«e. II. 

The  Dfotber  of  Cepbeos,  kixig  of  JSthiopia. 
3e  was  going  to  marry  his  niece  Andromeda, 
rben  ber  faiber  Cepheos  was  obliged  to  give 
ler  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  searmotster  to  ap- 
tease  the  resentment  of  Neptune.  Vid.  Per- 
eus.  AjfoOod.  3,  c  1  and  4.— Ovui.  JM.  5, 
ab.  1  and  ^.-^Bygim,  fab.  64. 

Pblbotas,  a  son  of  Mars  bv  Chiyse,  dangb- 
er  of  Halmas,  was  king  or  the  Lapitbse  in 
rbessaly.  He  waa  father  of  Ixion  and  Coro- 
lis,  to  whom  ApoUo  offered  violence.  When 
be  father  beard  that  his  daughter  had  been  so 
ibused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
ind  reduced  the  temple  of  the  god  to  ashes. 
This  was  highly  resented:  Apollo  killed  Phle- 
;yas,  and  placed  him  in  hell,  where  a  bugestooe 
langs  over  bis  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contin- 
lal  alarms  by  its  appearance  of  falling  every 
nomenL  Pout.  9,  c.  d6.^ApoUod.  3,  c.  5.— 
Hnd.  PyU,  8.— Oru<.  AlW.  6,  v.  87.— SterriiM 
ui  Virg.  JBn.  6,  V.  618. 

pBOBBToa,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and 
lis  principal  minister.  EUs  oflice  was  to  assume 
he  shape  of  serpents  and  wild  beaa^  to  inspire 
error  m  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  mki- 
nates,  (fcfftuY  The  other  two  ministers  of 
Somnus  werePhantasia  and  Morpheus.  Ovid. 
Ife^.  11,  V.  640. 

Pbobos,  son  of  Mars,  and  god  of  terror 
imong  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
ion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
o  deprecate  his  appearance  in  armies.  PhU. 
nerat. 

Phcbbas,  a  name  applied  to  the  priestess  of 
3Lpollo*s  temple  at  Delphi.  Im/Mm.  &,  v.  128, 
kc, 

Ph<sbi,  L  a  name  giren  to  Diana,  or  the 
noon,  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
ninary.  She  became,  according  to  Apollodo- 
-us,  mother  of  Asteria  and  Latona.    Vid.  Di- 

ina. II.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Phi- 

odice,  carried  away  with  her  sister  Hilaira,by 
::;astor  and  Pollux,  as  she  was  going  to  marry 
>ne  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Via.  Lucippi- 
Us.    AfoUod,  3,  c.  1(K— PkNM.  2.  c.  92. 

Phcebgbna,  a  surname  of  JEsculapius,  Ac. 
IS  being  descended  Arom  Phoebus.  Virg.  JEn. 
r.TJZ. 

PHCxmrs.  a  name  given  to  ApoUo  or  the  sun. 
This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and  splen- 
iour  of  that  luminary  (^oi^oc)    Vid.  Avmo. 

Phcbnix.  Vid,  Part  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
yy  a  nymph  who  was  calledTelephaasa,  accord- 
ng  to  ApoUodoms  and  Moschus,  or  according 
o  others,  Epimedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
ae  was,  like  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Ciltx, 
tent  by  his  ikther  in  pursuit  of  bis  sister  Enro- 
>a,  whom  Japiter  had  carried  away  under  the 
brm  of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  prored 
msacceasfol,  he  settled  in  a  country,  which^  ac- 
•ording  to  some,  was  from  him  called  Phameia. 
Prom  nim,  as  some  suppose,  the  Carthaginians 
vere  called  Pom*.  ApoUod,  i.^Bygm.  fab.  178. 

Pholub,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Silenus 
ind  Melia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Ixion  and 
he  Cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
Rrhen  he  wasgmngaffainst  the  boar  of  Eiyman- 
hus,  but  be  rmaeclto  giva  bim  wine,  at  that 


which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  C«- 
taurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  without  ceremony, 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smell 
of  the  lianor  drew  the  Centaurs  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  house  of  Pholus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  them  when  they  forcibly  entered  the  hab- 
itation of  his  friend,  and  killed  the  greatest  part 
of  them.  Pholus  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fune- 
ral, but  he  mortallv  wounded  himself  with  one 
of  the  arrows  which  were  poisoned  with  the  yen- 
om  of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  oody  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  bim,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  mountain  where  his  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pkoioe.  Apair 
lod.  1.—P4VUS.  3.— Fir^.  a.  2,  v.  466.  jBn,  8, 
V.  2H.^Diod  4.— ItoJ.  l.--L«can.  3,  6  and  7. 
Stal.  Thdf.  2. 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  who  married 
Hyrnune,  the  daughter  or  Epeus,  by  whom  be 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  according  to  Diodorus, 
shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorbas,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian,e8tabli8hed  himself  alRhodes. 
al  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  by  hia 
means  <xkly,  deliTerance  from  tne  numerous  ser- 
pents which  infested  the  island.  Diod.  2.— JPoitt. 
5,  c.  1. 

Phorcds,  or  Phobcts,  a  sea-deily,  son  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Terra,  who  married  his  sister  Ceto,  by 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Theogj^-^ApoUod. 

Pboronbus,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachus  by  Melissa,  and  he  was  the  second  king 
of  Argos.  £[e  married  a  nymph  ciUled  Cerdo, 
or  Laodice,  by  whom  he  haid  Apis,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneos  taught  his  subjects  the  utility  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  called  PAor^iuei.  Pausanias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asterion, 
and  Inachus,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Junoconceminf 
their  right  of  patronising  Argolis.  Juno  gained 
the  preference ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  the  four  rivers,  whose 
decision  he  deemed  partial  He  afrerwards  r^ 
stored  them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Phoroneus  was  the  first  who  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  received  divine  honours  after  aeath. 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Argos,  under  Anto- 
ninus the  Roman  emperor.  Poms,  2,  c.  15,  Ae. 
"ApoUod.  2,  c.  1.— »^.  fab.  14a 

pRRTzin,  a  son  of  Atbamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  Nephele.    Vid.  Argonamta, 

Phtl£u8,  a  son  of  Augeas.  He  was  placed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  Hercules. 

Phtu«I8,  a  daughter  of  Sithon,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
hospitably  received  Demophoon  the  son  of  The- 
seus, who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  eoar 
moured  of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensible 
to  her  passion.  After  some  months  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  affection,  Demophoc^  set  sail  for 
Athens,  where  his  domestic  afiairs  recalled  him. 
He  promised  faithAilly  to  return  as  soon  as  m 
month  was  expired;  but  either  bis  dialflDB  Hat 
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Plffll^  ortlMinvpttnMe  atoationorhisaffiura, 
obUfed  hdm  to  violaie  his  eDgageinenL  and  the 
qncen,  grown  dtspfnus  on  acconnc  or  his  ab- 
aenoe,  hangfd  henelf,  or,  accordinir  to  others 
threw  herself  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  and 
perished.  Her  friends  raised  a  lomb  over  her 
oodj,  where  there  grew  up  certain  trees,  whoae 
lenres,  at  a  paiticnlar  season  of  the  yenr,  sQd> 
denlv  hecnme  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
daaih  of  Ph?Uis.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
mentioned  oy  Senrius,  Viigil's  commentator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  br  the  gods  into  an  almond 
tree,  which  is  calM  PkfUa  by  the  Greeks. 
Some  days  afker  this  meumorphosis.  Demo- 
phoon  revisited  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  fate  of  Phyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
which,  thoogh  at  tnat  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  lore.  The  absence  of 
Demophoon  from  the  boose  of  Pbjllis  has  given 
rise  to  a  beaatifbl  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lover's  departure. 
Ovid.  Ehriod,  9.  if  ^rl  Am.  S,  v.  353w  TriA. 
9, 437.-i^gia«flib.  59. 

Pbtluds,  a  young  BoMCian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Oyjnius,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
BcBotia.  Cmus  slighted  bis  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  wtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
previously  destroy  an  enormous  lion,  take  alive 
two  lifrge  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter's  al- 
tars a  wild  bull  that  infested  tbe  country.  This 
he  easily  effected  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  tbe 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  bis  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  OoU.  MO,  7,  v.  373.~iVt- 
€mU  in  BtUr.  3. 

PicuMNiTs,  ahd  PiLumnm,  different  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  w^  presided  over  the  auspi- 
ces that  were  required  before  tbe  celebration  of 
nuptials.  Pit nnmus  was  supposed  to  patron ise 
children.  The  manuring  oriands  was  first  in- 
vented hj  him,  from  which  reason  be  is  called 
SUrquihniuM.  Pilumnus  is  akn  invoked  as  the 
aod  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
Irst  invented  how  to  grind  com.  Tumus boast- 
ed of  being  one  of  bis  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
JB%.  9,  V.  4. — Varro. 

Picus,  a  king  of  Latinm,  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venilia,  who  is  also  called  Can  ens,  by 
whom  be  had  Faunus.  He  was  tenderlv  loved 
by  the  goddess  Pomona,  and  be  returned  a  mu- 
tual aiTectioo.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  was  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  ficus 
among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
disconsolate  when  informed  of  his  death,  that 
she  pined  away.  Borne  suppose  that  Picus  was 
the  son  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  he  gave  out  pro- 
phecies to  this  subjects^  by  means  of  a  favourite 
woodpecker;  from  which  circumstance  origin- 
ate tne  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  Virg.  /Ba.  7,  v.  48, 171,  Ac— Oruf. 
Met.  .14,  V.  320,  dte. 

PiiaiDBi,  I.  a  name  given  to  tbe  Muses, 
either  because  they  were  bom  in  Pieria,  iaTbes- 
saly,  or  because  they  were  supposed  tar  some  to 
be  the  daughters  of  Pieras,  a  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, who  settled  in  BOBotia. IT.  Also  the 

daaghters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
to  a  trial  in  music,  in  which  ther  were  eonqner- 
«d.  and  changed  to  magrriet.    It  may,  perhaps, 


besoppoaaddialdie  vietorioos  Mam  i 
the  name  of  the  conanered  daughters  of  Pierai 
and  ordered  themselves  to  be  called  Picridei 
in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  was  called 
Pallas  because  she  had  killed  the  giaat  PbM 
Ovuf.Jli^5,v.30a. 

Pisaus,  a  rich  man  of  Tbessaly,  wboKiiiDc 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the  Bia- 
ses, and  were  changed  into  magpies  whea  cos- 
quered.    Pmu.  9,  c  99. 

PiiTAs,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  AdliB 
Glabrio  ftnt  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  di- 
vinity, on  the  tspoi  wheie  a  woman  had  fed  viib 
her  own  milk  her  aged  ftther,  who  bad  been 
imprisoned  by  Mder  S[  the  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  aliment  de.  iiri>te.  1.— Fa^  JMu.}, 
c  4.— Piia.  7,  c.  36. 

PiLUMNiTs.     Vid.  Wammmt, 

Pmlaiua  and  Pormns,  two  old  men  of  A^ 
cadia,  who  came  with  Evander  to  Iialjr.  They 
were  instracted  by  Hercules,  who  visiled  tbe 
court  of  Evander,  how  they  were  to  oferacn- 
fices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset  Tm  moruBp 
sacrifice  they  punctually  performed,  but  on  tbe 
evening,  PotiUus  was  obliged  to  offer  the  acri- 
fice  alone,  as  Pinarias  neglected  to  come  tiUaf 
ter  the  appointed  time.  This  negligeneeoAod- 
ed  Hercules,  and  he  ordered,  that  for  the  fotnre, 
Potitius  and  his  descendants  should  preskieoTer 
the  sacrifices,  bm  that  Pinariie,  with  his  poa^ 
riiy  should  wait  upon  the  priests  as  semnts 
when  tbe  sacrifices  were  annually  oilered  to 
him  on  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religiooilT 
observed  till  the  ase  of  Appios  ClaadiDs,  vbo 
persuaded  the  Poutii.  by  a  large  bribe,  to  dis- 
continue their  sacred  office,  and  to  biFethe 
ceremony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  seg- 
ligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  obserrcL  the  Poth 
til  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  rimiljr  be- 
came, a  little  time  afler,  totally  extinct  IM.  1, 
c  r—Virg,  JBm.  8,  V.  969,  Ac.-nd#f  * 

PiOM ,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Herralo, 
who  built  Pi4mia,  near  tbe  Caycos  in  Myttt 
It  is  said  that  smoke  issued  from  histoob  ss  o^ 
ten  as  sacrifices  were  oSereA.  to  him.  P**^  ^> 
c.  18.  „  , 

PntfiNs,  I.  a  daughter  of  Danaos. — il^ 
dauirhter  of  (Ebalaus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  br  Neptune  vwo  sons, 
called  Leches  and  Ccnchri'ns.  who  atre  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  or  Corinth.  Pu«< 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  berscaCa- 
chrius,  who  had  been  killed  bjr  Diaaa,  tbsf  she 
pined  awav,  and  was  dissolved,  by  her  coBtnwsi 
weeping,  into  a  fountain  of  tbe  same  naa»e, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Coriotb  in  tt«»g* 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  acrrtw 
the  Muses,  and,  according  to  some,  the  ftorsc 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  ot  its  viwi 
when  Bellerophon  took  ittogoandcooqneriM 
Chimsera.  P«tf.  3,  c.  Z.-^Ovid.  1^-^^ 

PiRiTHOos,  a  son  of  Ixioo  and  the  Cww.  «l 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  diogbier  w 
Deioneus.  Some  mske  him  son  of  "MT^ 
piter.  He  married  Hippodamia.  m  7»*y 

Piwoa,  a  surname  given  to  Jnptjijjy  «J 
Romans,  signifying  Wfer. be«a«. 'bentttj 
city  was  taken  b?  the  Gauls,  the  god  IJg^ 
them  to  throw  down  loaves  fr«  ^^V^ST 
hill  whert  they  wtw  herii^ed,  that  d«  «fl»f 
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Bight  firom  thence  soppose  that  they  were  not 
n  want  of  pfovisioDs,  thongb,  in  reality,  th^ 
ipere  near  surrendering  through  famine.  This 
leceivad  the  Qauls,  ana  they  soon  after  raised 
he  siege.    Ovid.  f\ui.  6,  v.  350, 394,  &c. 

Prrao,  called  also  Suada,  the  goddess  of  per- 
vasion among  the  Qreeks  and  Romans^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  daughter  of  Mercury  and  Venus. 
k  caducens,  as  a  ^mhol  of  persuasion,  appears 
U  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demosthenes 
ind  Cicero,  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
liicieius,  who  understood  how  to  command  the 
ittentjon  of  their  audience,  and  to  rouse  and 
inimate  their  various  passions. 

PiTBTs,  a  njnnph  beloved  by  Pan.  Boreas 
lashed  her  against  a  rock,  and  she  was  changed 
Ato  a  pine  tree. 

PiTTHfius,  a  king  of  Trszene  in  Argolis,  son 
>f  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  univer- 
lally  admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
Lpplicatlon ;  he  publicly  taught  in  a  school  at 
rraezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
wta  seen  by  Pausanias  the  geographer.  He 
^ve  his  daughter  iSthra  in  marriage  to  M- 
j^eus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  par- 
icular  care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  TrcBzene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  bis  tomb  were 
seen,  for  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mar- 
>le,  on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
ivhenever  he  gave  laws  to  bis  sutnects  or  set- 
led  their  disputes.  Pous,  1  and  k^PM.  in 
Tfufs.^Slrab.  8. 

pLEiONB,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married 
&.tla5,  king  of  Mauretania,  bv  whom  she  had 
welve  daughters,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
>f  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
ion  called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into  another 
:alied  Efyades.     Ovid.  FYuL  5,  v.  84. 

Plrmnbos,  a  king  of  Sicyon,  son  of  Peratus. 
3i5  children  alway?t  died  as  soon  as  bom,  till 
I/cres  pitying  his  misfortune,  offered  herself  as 
I  nurse  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
tnd  protection  of  the  goddess,  and  l^lemneus 
vas  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of 
lis  nurse  than  he  raised  her  a  temple.  Paau. 
I,  c.  5  and  11. 

Plbtook.     Vid.  Part  II. 

pLEZippua,  a  son  of  Thestius,  brother  to  Al- 
hflsa,  the  wife  of  (Bneus.  Vtd.  AUkaa  and 
lleleager. 

Plctto,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  inherited 
lis  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
uid  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king- 
lom  of  hell,  and  whatever  lies  nnder  the  earth, 
ind  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
egioBS,  of  death  and  funerals.  From  his  func- 
ioDs,  and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
lifferent  names.  He  was  called  DiSy  Bodes  or 
ides,  Orcus,  ftc  As  the  place  of  his  residence 
vas  obscure  and  gloomv,  all  the  pfoddesses  re- 
used to  marry  him ;  but  he  determmed  to  obtain 
»y  force  what  was  denied  to  his  solicitations. 
\!i  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,\fter  a 
riolent  earthquake,  he  saw  Proserpine,  the 
laughter  of  Ceres,  gathering  flowers  in  the 
ilains  of  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ints.  He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  im- 
ned lately  carried  her  away  upon  his  chariot 
Irawn  by  four  horses.  To  make  this  retreat 
nore  unlcnown,  he  opened  himself  a  passage 
hrough  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident 


in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  aeeordinr  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Uephisnsin  Aftiea. 
Proserpine  called  opon  her  attendants  for  help, 
lnlt^in  vain ;  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
ravisher  and  the  queen  of  hell.  Pluto  is  gene- 
rally represented  as  holding]  a  trident  with  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  to  intimate 
that  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re^ 
turn.  Hh  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance; and  for  that  reason  no  temples  were 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  superior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  buU, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  received  in  vessels,  as  at  other  sacri- 
fices,  out  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  if  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracnsans  yearly  sa* 
crificed  to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fountain  of 
Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  received  ^radi- 
tiuns,  be  had  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Amon^  plants,  the  cypress,  the  narcissus,  and 
the  mazden-hair,  were  sacred  to  him,  as  also  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulphur, 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Pbleeeihon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  feet,  the  harpies  hovered  round 
bim,  Proserpine  sat  on  bis  left  hand,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  stood  the  Eumenides,  with  their 
beads  covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcae  occu- 
pied tberiebt,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  office,  the  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluta  is  called  by  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During  tne  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  wliich  rendered  the  bearer  invisible, 
and  gave  it  to  Pluto.  Perseus  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gtorgdbs.  Buiod. 
Theog.-^Homer.  IL^ApoUed:  1,  Ac— JEfyrin. 
fab.  156.  P.  A.  3.— Sto*.  Tkeb.  S.—Died.  3.— 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  &b.  &— Poiu.  S,  c.  36.— OrpAeui. 
Hymn.  17,  &e.— Ctc.  de  NtU.  />.S.  c.  96.— Pto- 
to  de  Rep.^Ewripid.  in  MBd.BippoL-^Msekij^. 
in  Pres.  Prom.—Varro  L.  L.  4— Ottetf.  ep.  3. 
^Virg.  0.  4,  V.  50B.  JBn.  6,  r.  973,  1.  6,  v. 
996.— Liu:afi.  6,  v.  IMb.-^Horal.  9,  od.  3  and  18. 
— Senec.  in  Her.  fwr.  ^ 

Plutds,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jasins,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  com,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologists  with  Pluto,  thougfa 
plainlv  distinguished  from  him  as  being  the  god 
of  riched.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  goddess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Paz  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wodth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
fickle  divinity.  They  represented  hhn  as  blind, 
because  he  oistributed  nches  indiscriminately ; 
he  was  lame,becaiise  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; but  had  wings,  to  intimate  that  be  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Lucian.  in  Tim.  Paus.  9,  c.  16 
and96.— A^rm.  P.  A.-^AnsUtph.  in  PhU, 
Diod.  5.— Jfeiiwi  7%.  970.— />i«i.  Hal.  1,  c.  63. 

Plitvius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  as  god  of  ram. 
He  was  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whenever  the  earth  was  parched  up  by 
continual  heal,  and  was  in  want  of  Tefresning 
showers.  He  had  an  altar  in  the  temi^e  on  the 
capitol.  TibvU.  1,  el.  7,  v.  9& 
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Poaifi,  «  MB  of  JEteolftpiiit  tad  Cpi- 
one.  BewaBeofthepamlgof  tbeCcouiar 
ChiroQ,  and  be  made  faimaelf  under  bim  such 
a  muter  of  ncdicine,  that  daring  the  Trojaii 
war,  the  Greeks  iariled  him  to  Uieir  camp,  to 
itop  a  peetilence  which  had  baitted  the  skill  of 
all  their  phjnciaBS.  Some,  howerer,  rappoee 
that  he  went  to  the  Trojaa  war,  not  in  the  ca- 
paeii^  of  a  phyaician  in  the  Gkecian  army,  bat 
as  a  warrior,  attended  by  his  brother  Biacbaon, 
in  90  ships  with  sokiierB  ftom  (Ecalia,  Ithome, 
and  Triea.  At  his  retom  Irom  the  Trojan  war, 
Podahrios  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Car 
ria,  where  be  cored  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daaghter  of  Damoetas.  the  king  of  the 
place.  He  fixed  his  habitation  there,  and  boilt 
two  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Syrna,  by 
the  name  of  his  wife.  The  Carians,  after  his 
death,  boilt  him  a  temple,  and  paid  him  divine 
hononn.  Di€^  CtH.-^Q.  Smfm.  6  and  9.— 
Otnd.  da  Art  Am.  S.— Trisi.  el.  6.— Poks.  3. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Japiter  by  Liida  the  wife 
ofTyndams.    He  was  brother  to  Castor.  VitL 

PoLTBus,  or  PoLTias,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  married  Periboea,  whom  some  have  called 
Bfterope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nophy  le,  the  daughter  of  Bicyoo.  king  of  Sicyon, 
He  permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  to 
adopt  and  educate  as  her  own  son.  (Edipas. 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daoghter  called  Lysia- 
nassa.  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Taiaos, 
son  or  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  be  left  his  kingdom  to  Adrastns,  who  had 
been  banished  fh>m  his  throne,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Bifgin.  fl^.  66. 
Pout.  2,  c.  6.— 4Mfl0d.  3,  c.  6.— Smacs  m 
aSdip.  819L 

PoLTBOns,  one  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Jupiter.  He  was  killed  by  Neptune, 
who  crushed  him  under  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  across  the  .£gean. 
Pma.  1,  c  9.— jay^.  tf>  prafat. 

PoLTBUB,  a  king  of  Corinth.    Vid,  Poiybws. 

PoLTdoif  a  son  of  Lelex,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honoais 
after  death,  with  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lace- 
ds^mon,  where  he  had  reigned.  Pma.  4,  c.  1, 
Ac. 

PoltdIius.     Vii,  Part  11. 

PoLTDBcras,  a  son  of  Magnes,  kinj^  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great 
kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  bad 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  Vid. 
Peratui.  He  took  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus ;  but  when  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Danae,  he  removed  bim  from  bis 
kingdom,apprehensiTe  of  his  resentment  Some 
time  after  ne  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
Tiolence.  Danae  fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himself  saved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  her  ravisber,  and  armed  bim- 
aelf  in  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment 
Perseus  arrired,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he 
turned  into  stones  Polydectes  and  the  associ- 
ates of  his  guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was 
^ren  to  Dictys,  who  had  shown  himself  so  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  innocence.  Ovid,  Md.  5, 
▼.  943.— fi^gin.'  fhb.  63,  Ac 
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PoLTP«B*,L  adaoghnrcf  P<wi|kia|cf 
Thessply,  by  Antigime,  the  daofhter  of  Bnf 
tion.  She  married  the  river  Spercuas,  by  vhm 

shehadMneatbeos.    AmdM. ^aAdsii||. 

ter  of  Meleager,  king  of  Calydoa.  who  Duned 
Proteaiiaas.  She  killed  heiadf  when  she  heud 
that  her  husband  was  dead.  ThewifeoiPro- 
tesilans  is  more  commooly  called  IjMdmas. 
Vid,  PrHaUms.    Patu.  4,  ^9. 

PoltdObos.     Vid.  Part  U. 

POLTHTHMU,    BUd     POLTMKUL    CBe  Of  the 

Muaes,  daughter  of  Japiier  and  liasnoffse. 
She  presided  over  aingug  and  rhetoric,  aid 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  hanaoay.  She 
was  represented  veiled  in  white,  holdiBg  a 
seeptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  nkhi 
raisedup,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  Sbehidt 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  head.  Beaifi.  Tkfg. 
75  and  915.— />2«<.  t»  S^m^.—BtnL  1,  od.  L 
—Quid.  Fkui.  5,  y.  9  and  53. 

PoLTMftDB,  a  dauebter  of  Autolycas,  vbo 
married  £son,  by  whom  she  had  Jsaa.  She 
surviyed  her  husoand  only  a  ftw  daya  Afd^ 
M.  I,c.l3. 

PoLTMNBevaa.    Kid.  Pan  IL 

PoLf  Mi(3B,  a  son  of  (Edipas  ani  Joeisu. 
Vid,Eitodes, 

PoLypiMOH,  ProonaUs.  Ovid  csUs  him  ft* 
ther  of  Procruatea.     Vid.  Proenukt. 

PoLTPHtmiB,  a  celebrated  Cyck«,lmgflf 
all  the  Cyekyps  in  Sicily,  and  son  of  Natae 
and  Thoosa,  the  daughter  of  Phorna  tieis 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength  of  a  taQ 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  at  the  fore- 
head. He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  sad  kept  bis 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  Ul3»es,at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  vss  drivea 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions^  visited  the  coast,  and  were  seiied 
by  tne  Cyclops,  who  confined  them  ia  his  eare, 
and  daily  deyoured  two  of  them.  U^f8ses  vooM 
haye  shared  the  fate  of  his  companwas,  had  be 
not  intoxicated  the  Cydofs,  and  pot  on  bis 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  he  was  sdeefi  P^ 
lyphemns  was  awakened  by  the  soddea  pain,  he 
stopped  the  entrance  of  Ins  cave,  hot  iJlysBS 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  (he  legs 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  ooi 
to  feed  on  the  mountains.  Polyphemm  becasie 
enamoured  of  Galatssa,  but  his  addresses  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shaoocd  his  pre- 
sence. The  Cyclops  was  more  caniest;  m 
when  he  saw  Cktlalsea  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleasures  of  Acis,  he  crushed  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  TUoeriL  1 -Orif 
Met.  13,  y.  m.-^Bamtr,  Od.  M.-^tn*. » 
Oydop,-'H9gin.  fld>.  195.7-Fir^.  -«^  3,  t. 

PoLTXBNA.    Vid,  Part  II  . 

PoLTXo,  a  priestess  of  ApoOo^  teopte  « 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurw  to  aoeco  Hvpsh 
pyle.  It  was  ^  her  advice  that  tbe  Lemj^ 
women  murdered  all  their  haAeD»,4f'*; 
toll.  l.—^tec a.--»gm. fob.  16i  V^^^ 
II. 

PoMflKA,  a  nymph  at  R«m«i^  *?.*!£ 
posed  to  preside  over  gaidens,  sao  »  «  "* 
goddess  of  all  sorts  of  frait-treea.  She  jjwa 


temple  at  Rome,and  a  regularprieatcriW  i» 
mow  PmMfu^  who  offered  sscriik« ^bj 
diyinityforthepieaervalioBrfihiit  Wf^ 
thegoda  of  the  coantiyendntooRd  iop0her 
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&ctlon,  bat  she  received  their  addresses  with 
jldness.  Yertumiuis  was  the  only  one  who, 
^  assuming  different  shapes,  and  iniroducing 
Lmsell' into  her  company,  under  ihe  form  of  an 
Id  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  hreak  her 
aw  of  celibacy  and  to  marry  him.  Thi&  deity 
as  unknown  among  the  Greeks.  Chrid,  Met. 
4,  V.  628,  Ac— .FVrtusic  V.  si^, 
FoMPiLOs,  a  fisherman  of  Ionia.  He  carried 
ito  Miletus,  Ocyroe,  the  daughter  of  Chesias, 
f  whom  Apollo  was  enamoured ;  but  before  he 
ad  reftcbea  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
iLo  a  rock,  Pompilius  into  a  fish  of  the  same 
ame,  and  carried  away  Ocyroe.  PUn.  6,  c. 
9,l.9,c.  15,l.a2^c.  U. 

PoNTua,  an  ancient  deity,  the  same  as  Oce&n- 
s.  ApoUad,  1,  c-  3. 

ProPhyrion,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  one 
•f  the  giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter, 
ie  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  cononer 
lim,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
he  giant  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  wishes,  he, 
vith  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  overpowered 
lim.  HoroL  3,  od.  i.-^JMart,  13,  ep.  78.— 
\pollod.  1,  c  6. 

PoRUs,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Rome.  He  was 
;on  of  Metis  or  Prudence.  Plato,  Vid,  Part. 
I. 

PoervERTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  painful  travails  of  women.  Ovid. 
Fdsl.  1,  V.  633. 

pRAXinlcE,  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks, 
jffho  presided  over  the  execution  of  enterprises, 
ind  who  punished  all  evil  actions.  Paus.  9,  c. 
{3. 

Praxis,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Megara. 
Paus,  1,  c.  43. 

Praxttbea,  a  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
fVthens,  by  whom  she  had  Cecro^,  Pandarus, 
ind  Metion,  and  four  daughters,  Procis,  Greu- 
sa  Cbthonia,  and  Crithyia.    ApoUod.  3.  c  15. 

Priapd^,  an  obscene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
;on  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
iccording  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Saccbus.  He  was  bom  at  Lampsacus.  Pri- 
ipus  was  so  deformed  in  alibis  limbs,  by  means 
)f  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  given 
)irih  10  such  a  monster,  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
posed on  the  mountains.  His  life,  however, 
vas  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
1  favourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  but  was 
It  length  exi[)elled  oy  the  inhabitants  on  account 
>f  his  licentiousness.  This  violence  was  nun- 
shed  by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
md  temples  erected  to  his  honour.  Festivals 
vere  also  celebrated ;  and  the  people,  naturally 
die  and  indolent,  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
mpurity  during  the  celebration.  His  worship 
vas  also  introduced  in  Rome ;  but  the  Romans 
-evered  him  more  as  god  of  orchards  and 
rardens  than  as  the  patron  of  licentiousness. 
9l  crown,  painted  with  different  colours,  was 
)ffered  to  hiin  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  summer  a 
^land  of  ears  of  com.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
^t-,  he  holds  a  slick  in  his  hand,  with  which 
)e  terrifies  birds,  as  also  a  club  to  drive  away 
hieves,  and  a  scythe  to  prune  the  trees,  and  cut 

lown  com.    He  was  crowned  with  the  leaves 

xf  the  vine,  and  sometimes  with  laurel  or  rocket 

Priapus  is  oAen  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
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pkaUus,  fateimuij  ikfphaOm^  or  fiifter,  or  mM- 
ewndM.  CaikU.  ea  19  and  30.— CMmii*.  S,  dt 
CuUAori,'^Horal.  1,  sat  l.-^TiMdl.  1,  el.  1,  v. 
18.— Oimi.  fVut.  1.  V.  415, 1.  6,  v.  319.— Ftr^. 
Ed.  7,  V.  33,  G.  4.  V.  111.— Paw.  9,  c.  31.— 
Hygin.  fab.  190.— i>uMi.  1. 

Prognb,  a  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Terens 
king  of  Thrace,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
Itylus,  or  Itys.     Vid.  Philomela. 

pRocais,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  She  married  Cephalus.  Vid.  C^hii- 
ku.     Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  435. 

PBOCRUflTsa,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseus,  near  the  Cephisus.  He  tied  trap 
vellers  on  a  bed.  and  if  their  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  but  if  they 
were  shorter  he  had  them  stretched  to  make 
their  length  equal  to  it.  He  is  called  by  some 
Damasies  and  Polypemon.  Ovid.  Bfroid.  3, 
V.  5a    MU.  7,  V.  43.— Pai«.  mi  Tkes. 

Prcstides,  the  daughters  of  Proetos,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  in  number,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
noe^  Iphianassa.  They  became  insane  for  neg- 
lectmg  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  preferrinff  themselves  to  Jnno,  and 
they  ran  about  the  fields  believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plough  or  to  the  chariot  Prcocus  applied 
to  Mefampus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in- 
sanity, but  he  refused  to  employ  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  nis  kingdom  as  a 
reward.  This  neglect  of  Proetus  was  punished, 
the  insanity  became  contagious,  and  the  mon- 
arch at  last  promised  Melampus  two  parts  of 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  daughters,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  to 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Proetides.  Some  have  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe,  and  Cyrianassa.  Apel- 
lad.  2,  c.  3.— Fir/r.  Ed.  6,  v.  48.— Optil.  I4eL 
Ib.—LadofiU.  ad  SUU.  7%eb.  1  and  3. 

Prcbtds.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PROMfiTHStrs,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Glymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brother  to  Atlas, 
MenoBtius,  and  Epimetheus;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  cunnmff  and  f^'aud.  He  sacrificed 
two  bulls,  and  filled  their  skins,  ohe  with  the 
flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  father  of  the  gods  which  of  the  two  he  pre- 
ferred as  an  ofifering.  Jupiter  became  the  dupe 
of  his  artifice,  and  chose  the  bones;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  temples  were  ever 
after  ordered  to  bum  the  whole  victims  on  the 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  awav  from'  the  earth,  but  the 
son  of  lapetus  dimbea  the  heavens  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  Arom  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  of  a  ferala.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more ;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  make 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Prometheus,  with  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  presents  which  he 
had  received  flrom  the  gods.  Vid.  Pandora. 
Prometheus,  who  suspected  Jupiter,  took  no 
notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  hu 
brother  Epimetheus  marry  her;  and  the  god, 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Mercury,  orVulcan 
according  to  iEschylns,  to  carry  this  aitfVil  mor- 
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l«l  to  mooBt  Caucasus,  and  there  tie  him  to  a 
fock,  where,  for  90,000  years,  a  valture  was  to 
feed  npon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished 
thoo^b  continoallj  devoured.  He  was  deliv- 
ered from  this  painful  confinement  about  thirty 
years  afterwards  ^)y  Hercules,  who  killed  the 
hird  of  prey.  According  to  ApoUodoros,  Pro- 
metheus made  the  first  man  and  woman  that 
ever  were  npco  the  earth,  with  clay,  which  he 
animated  by  means  of  the  fire  which  he  bad 
stolen  from  heaven.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
the  Athenians  raised  him  an  altar  in  the  grove 
of  Academus,  where  they  yearly  celebrated 

Bmes  in  his  honour.  Bmod.  T%ecg.  510  and 
^.-^ApoOod.  1  and  ^^Pcm.  1,  c.  30, 1.  5,  c. 
U.— Mrm.  fab.  \4/k.^JBsekyl  in  From.-^ 
Virg.  ^.  6.— Ort^.  Akt.  1,  v..  92,SoraL  1, 
od.  3.— Snwea  tfi  Md.  823. 

PaoNtTBA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  over  marriages.    Virg.  JE%.  4,  ▼.  166. 

Paop(BnnBS,some  women  of  Cyprus,  severely 
nmished  by  Venus,  whose  divmity  they  had 
despised.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  they 
were  changed  into  atones,  on  account  of  thea 
insensibility  to  every  virtuous  sentiment.  Aj- 
tin.  18,  c.  &— OiTid.  Afrt.  10,  v.  338. 

Proptlba,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had  a 
temple  at  Eleusis  in  Attica. 

pRoscLTvrros,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.    Poms.  9. 

ProsbrpIna,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  t^  Jupiter, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persmhom.  Proserpine 
made  Sicily  the  place  of  her  residence,  and 
delighted  herself  with  the  beautiAil  views,  the 
flowery  meadows,  and  limpid  streams,  which 
surrounded  the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
retreat,  as  she  amused  herself  wiih  her  female 
attendants  in  gathering  flowers,  Pluto  carried 
her  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  oi  which 
she  became  the  aueen.  Ceres  soon  learned 
from  the  nymph  Arethusa  that  her  daughter 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto,  and*  imme- 
diately she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  punish  the  ravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
she  might  return  on  earth  if  she  nad  not  taken 
any  aliment  in  the  infernal  regions.  Her  re- 
mm,  however,  was  impossible.  Proserpine,  as 
she  walked  in  the  El3^ian  fields,  had  gathered 
a  pomegranate  (Vom  a  tree  and  eaten  it  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  and 
sooth  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proseipine  should 
remain  six  months  with  Pluto  in  toe  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  with  her  mother  l>n  earth.  As  queen 
of  hell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
over  the  death  of  mankind ;  and,  aecordlng'to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  no  one  could  die,  if 
the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  her  minister, 
did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
From  this  superstitious  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
strew  it  at  the  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offering 
for  ProKcrpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
from  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Phiio 
had  opened  himself  a  passage,  they  annually 
sacrificed  there  a  bull,  of  which  they  suffered 
the  blood  to  run  into  the  water.  Pra««rpine 
was  universally  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
and  she  was  known  by  toe  different  names  of 
7%togmmia,  UHHma,  IbeaU,  Jia^  inftma, 
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AniMespkaria.  6uc^  Plud.  in  lac.— Bsai.  8,  c. 
37,  1.  9,  c.  31.— Optrf.  JMei,5,fab.  6. /Tut.  4, 

V.  417.— Ft>^.  ^»ik  4,  V.  esa  L  6,  t.  13a- 

Strab.  7.— Diflrf.  b.—CU,  ta  Ftrr.  4.— %n. 
fab.  \4&.—Hesiod.  Tkeog.—ApMnL  1,  tl- 
Otykeus.  Hymn,  fi8.— OMu^ian.  de  Rat.  Fm. 

PRdTEsiiavs,  a  king  of  part  of  ThessaJj, 
son  of  Iphicltts,  originally  called  ioiaos,  rrasd- 
>on  of  rhylacus,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  ibe 
mother  of  Jason.  He  married  Laodamia,  tbe 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and,  some  time  after,  be 
departed  with  ihe  rest  of  the  Greeks  for  tk 
Trojan  war  with  40  sad.  He  was  the  fina  cf 
the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and,  as  rach,  be  was  doomed  bj  ihe  orack  U) 
perKh ;  therefore  he  was  kUled,  as  soon  as  be 
had  leaped  from  his  ship,  bv  JSoeas  or  Hector. 
Homer  nas  not  mentioned  me  peisoa  wbokfll* 
edhim.  Vid.  Laodamia,  Proiesihuis  faas  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  o[  PMaddes,  eiiber 
because  he  was  descended  from  PhJlacQs,orb^ 
cause  he  was  a  native  of  Phylace.  He  vbs  bo- 
ned on  the  Trojan  shore,  and,  according  lo  Pli- 
ny, there  were  near  his  tomb  certais  trees  vfaieb 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  discovered  and  seen  fromTroy, 
immediately  withered  and  decayed,  and  after- 
wards grew  up  again  to  their  former  beigbt,  and 
suffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Bmer.  IL  2,  r. 
a05.— Ooi<f.  Met.  12,  fab.  l.-^Bcroid.  13,  t. 
ir—Properi.  1,  el.  19.— fljr^  fi*.  1()8,  Ac. 

PnoTBOs,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceania  and 
Tethys,  ovaccording  tosome,  of  NCTtone  aad 
Phcenice.  He  had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune,  because  he  had  tended  die  mon- 
sters of  the  sea;  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
futurity  mankind  received  the  greyest  sem^ 
He  nsually  resided  in  the  Caipatbian  Sea,  and 
Hke  the  rest  of  the  gods,  he  rejiosed  himself  a 
the  seashore,  where  such  as  wished  to  coDSoit 
him  generally  resorted.  He  was  d^nJt  of 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refused  to  gire 
answers,  by  immediately  assnmiiw  dfflereni 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properly  secured  in  fetters, 
eluding  the  grasp  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  or  a 
lion,  or  disappearing  in  a  flame  rffi^^i*  \J*^^ 
wind,  or  a  rushing  stream.  AristKus  and  Mcd- 
elaus  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  consofl- 
ed  him,  as  also  Hercules.  Some  sappow  thai 
he  was  originally  king  of  Egpt,  kno^  among 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetes;  and  tb^c- 
sert  that  be  had  two  son^  Tclegonns,tnd  PoJ- 
gonus,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hercnles.  He 
had  also  some  daughters,  among  whom  verc 
Cabir«,  Eidolhea,  and  Rhetia.  Bimer.W^ii 
V.  360.— OciVL  Ma.  8,  fab.  10.  Am-d,  12jr. 
36.— Jftawrf.  T%Bog.Y.  943.-rify.^^.!f7. 
--Hygin.  fab.  nB.^Heroda.%c.  l^-^^ 

PROTOOENfeA,  a  daughter  of  Calydcm,  l^ 
iEolia  the  daughter  of  Amyihaoo.  She  lafl  « 
son  called  Oxillus  by  Mars.    ^P^}:      . 

Protogenii,  L  a  daughter  of Tteiicali*  «« 
Pyrrha.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  Iff  vlwo» 
she  had  JElhltus.  the  fluhcr  of  &2°2h 
AjwOod,  1,  c.  7.— PiMtf.  5,  c.  1.  Bj^  ^' 
155. n.  Another.    Vut  Pnatege^ 

PsamXthvI.  one  of  the  Nereides,  mrtbwj 
Phocus  by  Aacus,  king  ofJSgiwi.  ^iwjj 

3,  c.  ift-orw.  MsL  11,  V.  w-^  riS: 

11.  A  daughter  of  Crotopos.  hag  of  Arg* 

She  became  mother  of  LimisW  Apollo,*^, 
to  conceal  her  shame  frpo  1«  n^  »* " 
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O0ed  her^hild*  which  wts  found  hf  dogs  and 
>rn  to  pieces.    Paus,  1,  c  43. 

PsTcoBi  a  nymph  whom  Cupid  aiarried.  Ye- 
as pui  her  to  death  because  she  had  robbed  the 
rorld  of  her  son^  bat  Jupiter  at  the  request  of 
/upid,  franted  immortality  to  Psyche.  The 
ford  signifies  li«  s^  and  this  persouification 
f  Psyche,  first  meotioned  by  Apnleius,  is  poe- 
srior  to  the  Augastan  age,  though  still  it  is 
oosected  with  ancient  mythology.  Psyche  is 
[eoerally  represented  with  the  wings  of  a  but- 
erfly,  to  intimate  (he  lightness  of  the  soul,  of 
rbich  the  baiterflv  is  the  symbol. 

PuDiaTiA,  a  goddess  who,  as  her  name  im- 
»liesi,  presided  over  chastity.  She  had  two  tem- 
»les  at  Rome.  /^ites.  de  V.  sig.^Liv,  10,  c.  7. 

Ptqmjbi,  a  aalioa  of  dwarfs,  in  the  eitremest 
»aris  of  India,  or,  according  toothers,  in  ^ihio- 
)ia.  Some  authors  affirm  that  they  wc^  do 
nore  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  they  built 
heir  houses  with  egg-shells.  Aristotle  says 
hat  they  lived  in  holes  under  the  earth,  and 
hat  they  came  oat  in  the  harvest-time  with 
laichets  to  cut  down  the  com  as  if  to  fell  a 
brest.  They  went  on  goais  and  lambs  of  pro- 
H)rtionabIe  stature  to  themselves,  to  make  war 
tgainst  certain  birds  whom  some  call  cranes, 
jvbicb  came  there  yearly  fVom  Scytbia  to  plun- 
ler  them.  Tbey  were  originally  governed  by 
>erana,  a  princess,  who  was  changed  into  a 
*rane,  for  boasting  herself  fairer  tnan  Juno. 
Ovid.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— «na*r.  R.  Z.—Strab.  7. 
"ArisL  Aatm.  8,  c.  13.-%Ai9.  13,  v.  186  — 
Plin.  4,  ^tc-^Akla,  3,  c.  S.Sttet.  in  Aug.  83. 
^PkUifstir  lc€%.  9,  c.  38.  mentions  that  Her- 
:ales  once  fell  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
if>er  be  had  conquered  Antsus,  and  that  he 
W9S  suddenly  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
lad  been  made  upon  his  body  by  an  army  of 
bese  Liliputians,  who  discharged  their  arrows 
viih  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
lero,  pleased  with  their  courage,  wrapped  the 
rreatest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
^emsan  lion,  and  carried  tbem  to  Eurystheus, 
o  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
•endered  him  subject. 

pTGMAUOir.     Vid,  Part  IL 

Ptladbs.     Vid,  Part  11. 

Ptracmon,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
brges  of  rncnnt  ^tna.  The  name  is  derived 
Vom  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  fire  and 
in  anvU,     Virg.  Ma,  8,  v.  4^. 

PntAMOs,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
mamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beantifhl  virgin,  who 
Iwelt  in  the  neighboarfaood.  The  flame  was 
nutttal,  and  the  two  lovers,  whom  their  parents 
brbad  to  marry,  regularly  received  each  other's 
iddresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
leparated  their  nouses.  After  the  most  solemn 
rows  of  sincerity,  they  both  agreed  to  elude  the 
irigilance  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  an- 
)ther  at  the  tomb  of  Ninos,  under  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  without  the  walls  of  Babylon.  Thisbe 
;ame  first  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden 
irrivitl  of  a  lioness  frightened  her  away;  and 
IS  she  fled  into  a  neighbovtriag  cave,  she 


tng  that  she  had  been  torn  topieces  by  the  wild 
Deastsefthe  places  he  Mhbed  hhnndf  with  his 
iwoxd.  TUne»wiieDh0riiB«nwtfreT«iJalied, 


returned  ttom  Ihe  eave,  and  at  Ihe  sight  of  the 
dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the  sword  which 
still  reeked  with  his  blood.  This  tragical  scene 
happened  under  a  white  mulberry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  stained  with  the  bkxid 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bore  fruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Ovid,  Met,  4,  v.  56,  d^— 
Bmn.  fab.  343.     Vid.  Part  I. 

PTKaN£U8,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  bis  house  to  ihe 
nine  Muses,  and  attempted  to  offer  them  vio- 
lence. The  goddesses  upon  this  took  to  their 
winffs  and  flew  away.  Pyrenseus,  whoattemptted 
to  mIow  them,  as  it'  he  had  wings,  threw  him- 
self down  from  the  top  oi'  a  tower  and  was 
killed.    Ovid,  Mil.  6,  v.  274. 

PraENft,  L  a  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  ot  Spam.  Hercules  offered 
violence  to  her  before  he  went  to  atmck  Qeryon, 
and  she  brouffbtinto  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 

IL  A  njrmph,  mother  of  Cycnus  by  Marai 

ApMod.     Vid.  Part  11. 

PraoDEs,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human  porposesi 
the  fire  concealed  in  fiin».    Plin.  7,  c.  5a 

Ptrrba,  a  daughter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  son  of 
Prometheus,  who  reigned  in  Tbessaly.  Vid. 
Deiualion.  Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am»> 
phictyon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
lion. Ovid.  Met.  1,  V.  350,  Ac.— fi^fia.  tab. 
IfA.—ApolUm.  Rhod.  3,  v.  1066. 

Ptthius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  bis  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Del- 
phi ;  called  also  Pytho.  Macrob,  1,  sat.  17.*-^ 
Propert,  3,  el.  23,  v.  16. 

Python,  a  cel<>brated  serpent,  sprung  from 
the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  whicn  remained 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion.  Some,  however,  stippose  thai  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  sent 
by  the  goddess  to  persecute  Latona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  attacked  the  monster 
and  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  in  comm^ 
moration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebrated  Pythian  game& 
Strab.  a— Paics.  9,  c.  7,  L  10,  c  6.-^Bifgin.^ 
Ov{d,Mei.  1,  V.  438,  &c— I^dcu.  5,  r.  134. 


QuAnRATUS,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  bis  statues  were  square.  The 
number  4,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sacred 
to  Mercuiy.  becan.se  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  month.    Pint,  in  Stpnpos.  9, 

CtuADRipRONs,  or  Q.0ADRICEPS,  a  sumaoie  of 
Janus,  because  he  was  represented  with  four 
heads.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Taxpeian 
rock,  raised  by  L.  Catulus. 

GLumlMus,  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the 
Romans.  This  name  was  also  given  to  Stomn- 
lus  when  he  had  been  made  a  £od  by  his  super- 
stitious subjects.    Ovid,  Fad,  \  t.  475. 


Rm<^MM,  a  d€ity,  whow  Bam6  it  deilMfl 
from  the  word  nfiifte.  (10  ratnni.)    FM. . 
Ml«iaMii0iifa,PartL 
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,  «  CkUoi  priiiee,  Hke  flrat  of  that 
MtioA  who  CDlend  Ionia  wUh  a  colon j.  He 
■eixed  ClanaLof  which  b«  became  the  sorereip. 
He  married  Manio.  the  daoghter  of  Tiresus, 
vhohadbeenaeiiedoDhtscoastq.  i>Mij.7,c.3. 

RHAOAMAimnis,  a  son  of  Japiter  and  Enropa. 
He  was  bom  in  Crete,  which  he  abandoned 
about  the  30ih  year  of  his  age.  He  passed  into 
some  of  the  Cydades,  where  he  reignod  with 
ao  much  jnstice  and  impartiaUty,  that  the*an> 
OflDls  hare  said  he  became  one  of  the  judccs 
of  bell,  snd  that  he  was  emplored  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  in  obli^inj^  the  oead  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  in  panishing  them  for  their  otTences. 
Rhadamanthos  reigned  not  only  orer  some  of 
the  Cyclades,  bot  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia.  Paai.  8^  c  53— Ovid.  JMU.  9,  T.  436. 
^Diod,  5.— />2ato.--AMMr.  U.  4,  t.  564.— 
Virg.  JBn.  6,  T.  5G6l 

iuuMMUsu,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 

Rbba.  I.  a  danghter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesta,  Ce- 
res, Juno,  Pluto,  iHepcnne,  Ac.  Her  husband, 
however,  devoured  tnem  all  as  soon  as  bom,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  raise  no  male  children, 
or,  according  to  others,  because  he  bad  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  that  one  of  his  sons  would 
dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  cruelty  of  her  bos- 
band,  Rhea  consulted  her  parents,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete,  Accordingly,  when  she  brought  forth, 
the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
turn were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  coild,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  powerful,  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  throne.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mjrthologists  with  some  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  various  nsmes  of  Bona 
Dea,  Cybele,  Dindymena,  Mamia  Mater,  Ce- 
re^  Vesta,  Titea,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops. 
Vid.  Cifbde,  Certs,  Vesta,  Ac  Rhea,  after  the 
expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  |reat,  that  the  golden  sge  of  Saturn  is 
often  called  the  age  of  Rhea.  Hesiod,  Theog. 
— Orpkeks,  in  thfrnn.— Homer,  ib.^JBsckyl. 
Prom.^Ewipid.  Bau,  4»  EleeL^Ovid.  Flast. 

4,  V.  \n.—ApaUod.  1,  c.  1,  Ac. It  Svlvia, 

the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.    She  is 
also  called  Ilia.     Vid.  JHa. 

Rhbsus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  by  Euterpe.  After  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  be  marched 
to  the  avdstance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  against 
the  Greeks.  He  wa^  expected  with  great  im-< 
patience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of 
Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus^nd 
fed  upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
oracle  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  two  of  their  best  generals,  Diomedes 
and  ITIysses,  were  commissioned  bv  the  rest  to 
iBtereepl  the  Tbracian  prince.  The  Greeks 
CBlerea  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
earried  away  his  horses  to  their 
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JL  lO— XMctof  CM.  9.— AjPfOsd.  1,  c  a.-Virr. 
M%.  1,  V.  4U— Grid.  M113,  v.Sa 

Rhcbhts,  a  horse  of  MeKnttus,  whom  hii 
master  addressed  with  die  determiaaiioB  to 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  bis  son  Lamiis 
brought  lifeless  fhm  the  battle.  This  beaotifal 
address  is  copied  ftom  Homer,  where  Ukerise 
Achilles  addresses  his  horses.  Virg.  Mik.  10, 
V.861. 

RoKQO,  or  Rdbioo,  a  goddess  at  RoBe^*pir- 
ticularly  worshipped  by  haghaadmfa,  ti  she 
presided  over  com.  Her  festivals,  called  i2»- 
higalU,  were  celebrated  on  Uie25ih  of  Apii], 
and  incense  was  offered  to  her,  as  abo  the  eft- 
trails  of  a  dieep  and  a  dog.  She  was  cBiraird 
to  preserve  the  com  from  Mights.    Ovii.  FaL 


Nignta 
4,  V.9I1.— Ftr^.  a.  1,  v.  151.— rarrsALL 
5,d«R. /Z.l,cl. 
RomOlus.     Vid,  Part  IL 

8. 

Sabauvs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  sbo  of 
Jupiter.    Cie.  da  NtU,  D.  3,  c  «.— Ifiwi.  i 

SIUmis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopoi  br 
Methooe.  Neptune  became  enamoored  of  her, 
and  carried  her  lo  an  island  of-  the  £gcaii, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  name,  and  wherr  she 
gave  birth  to  Cenchreos.  Diod.A.  FtuiP&rtL 
SiuioinECs,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  £oliis  and 
Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  bv  wboa  he 
had  TjTO.  He  wished  to  be  called  s  god,  tad 
to  receive  divine  honours  from  his  snbjects; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to 
drive  h^  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and 
darted  bumine  torches  on  everjr  side,  as  if  (o 
imitete  the  lighming.  This  impiety  proroked 
Jupiter.  Salmoneus  was  stracx  with  a  thim- 
,  derbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near 
his  brother  Sisyphus.  Bomer.  Od.  11,  r.235. 
^ApMod,  l,c.  9.-^B9gin.  fab.  6a-£W<.- 
Virg.  JBfti,  6,  V.  586. 

Salus,  the  goddess  of  health  at  Rone,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  under  the  sane  of 
Hygieia.    Lvo.  9  and  10. 

Sancos,  Sanoits,  or  Samctos,  a  daly  of  the 
Sabines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of  Rook 
under  the  nsrae  of  Dius  I^ims.  Accoidinf  to 
some,  Sancus  was  fether  to  Sabns,  or  SatoiLS 
the  first  king  of  the  Sabines.  itol.  8,  r.  ISl.- 
Varr0.deL.L.A,  c  lOr^Ovid.  /W.6,v.  213. 
Saron,  a  kingof  TrtBzene,  unnsasllyftsdoc 
hnntitag.  He  was  drowned  in  theses,  where 
he  had  swam  for  some  miles  in  pnrsoit  of  a  sag. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptune,  and  diviae 
honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Tmsm»^ 
It  was  customary  for  saflors  to  ofo  him  aoi- 
fices  before  they  embarked.  That  pert  of  thf 
sea  where  he  was  drowned,  wiscalled  Stmt- 
ens  Simu.  Saron  built  a  temple  to  Diuaat 
TroBxene,  and  instituted  festivals  to  her  hojoor, 
called fW>m himself Saronia.  l^«B.i,c»- 
Mda,  %  c  3.— fiXra^.  a  . 

SARPtDOK,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter,  ^BnrojMw 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  banished  hiiB«f»«JJ 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  atlem|ited  ta  matt 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  d^  *"2? 
Minos,  and  he  reUred  to  Caria,  where  hcbmB 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trjm 
war  to  assist  Priam  against  the  GreAs,  wwt 
be  was  auended  by  hisfHead  sBdcaB|»iu« 
GUneu.    Be  waaai  tekfaedtyPsoodB^ 
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iSttx  he  bad  madeafreat  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
ay,  and  his  body,  by  order  of  Jvpiter,  was  coo- 
'eyed  to  Lycia,  bv  Apollo,  where  hjs  friends 
ind  relaiions  paid  him  foneral  honours,  and 
aised  a  monument  to  perpetnate  his  valoar. 
\.ccordiD^  to  some  myiholo^ists,  the  brother 
f  King  Minos,  aad  the  prince  who  assisted 
'riam,  were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
iras  king  of  Lycia,  and  son  of  Jupiter  by  Lao- 
iamia,  the  daughter  of  BeUerophoa,  and  lived 
bout  a  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the  son 
if  Europa.    ApwUd.  3,  c.  l.—UBrodH.  1,  c 

TZ.^Slrab.  12,— Homer.  U.  16. II.  A  son 

•f  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barba- 
ous  treatment  of  strangers.     ViA.  Part  I. 

SATOHNins,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
md  Neptune,  as  being  the  sons  of  Saturn. 

Saturnds,  a  son  01  Coelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Titea,  Thea,  or  Tithcia.  He 
vas  naturally  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mo- 
her,  revenged  himself  on  nia  father,  and  for 
»ver  prevented  him  from  increasing  the  num- 
)er  of  his  children,  whom  be  had  treated  with 
m kindness  and  confined  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Vfter  this,  the  sons  of  Ccelns  were  restored  to 
ibertv,  and  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  king- 
lom  by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  provided  he 
lid  not  bring  up  any  male  children.  Pursuant 
o  this  agreement,  Saturn  always  devoured  his 
ions  as  soon  as  born,  because,  as  some  observe, 
le  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  un- 
cindness  to  his  father,  till  his  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
ing  to  see  her  children  mrish,  concealed  fVom 
ler  husband  the  birth  or  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him 
arge  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
vithoat  perceiving  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
ime  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  concealed 
lis  male  children,  therefore  he  made  war 
igainst  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
vith  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  rrown  up,  Uian 
le  flew  to  deliver  his  father,  ana  to  replace  him 
m  his  throne.  Saturn,  unmindfiil  or  his  son's 
cindness,  conspired  against  him  when  he  heard 
hat  he  raised  cabals  against  him ;  but  Jupiter 
>anished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the  father 
led  for  safely  into  Iialy^  where  the  country  re- 
ained  the  name  of  LottiMA,  as  being  the  place 
>f  his  coiiceaiment  {laleo).  Janus  who  was  then 
ring  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with  marks  of 
utention,  he  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
hrone ;  and  the  king  of  heaven  employed  him- 
telf  in  civilizing  the  oaibarous  manners  of  the 
)eople  of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agricul- 
nre  and  the  useful  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
here  was  so  mild  and  popular,  so  beneficent 
md  virtuous,  that  mankma  have  called  it  the 
Xolden  agt^  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tran- 
luillity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
ship of  Saturn  was  not  so  solemn  or  so  univer- 
»1  as  that  cf  Jupiter.  It  was  usual  to  ofier 
luman  victims  on  his  altars ;  but  this  barba- 
rous custom  was  abolished  by  Hercules,  who 
nibstituted  small  images  of  clior.  In  the  sac- 
rifices of  Saturn,  the  priest  always  peiform- 
;d  the  ceremony  with  his  head  uncovered, 
B^hich  was  unusual  at  other  solemnities.  The 
god  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man 
t)ent  through  ag^  and  infirmity.  He  holds  a 
icythf  in  his  ri«rht  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
^tesits  own  taiL  which  is  an  emblem  of  time 


j  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  it  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines,  first  built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  a  second  was  afterwards 
added  by  TuUus  Hostilins,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  his  stataes  were  generally . 
hung  fetters,in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From 
this  circumstance  all  slaves  Uiat  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  Celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the 
chains  were  taken  from  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  golden  a^.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  appropriated  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  •Iso  that  the 
names  of  foreign  ambassadors  were  enrolled. 
Iksiod.  Tkeog.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  X.^Virg.  Jfn. 
8,  V.  319.— Ptftw.  8,  c.  S.—TihuU.  el.  S,  v.  35. 
-H&mer.  U.-^Ovid.  Fdst.  4,  v.  Vy^.—Md,  1, 
v.  123. 

Satyri,  demi-gods  of  the  country,  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  They  are  represented  like 
men,  but  with  the  feet  and  the  1^  of  eoats,short 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  thick  hair.  ^  They  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  and  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  by  their  riot  and  lasciviousness.  The 
flrst  fruits  or  every  thing  were  generally  offered 
to  them.  The  Romans  promiscuously  called 
them  JF^uni  Partes^  and  Sylvani.  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  to  Sylla,  as  that 

feneral  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  monster 
ad  been  surprised  while  asleep  in  a  cave ;  but 
his  voice  was  inarticulate  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
inf^tantly  removed.  The  monster  answered  in 
every  degree  the  description  which  the  poets 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Paui. 
1,  C.23.— PZfrf.  in  S^U.—Virg.  Ed,  6,  v.  13,— 
Ovid,  Btraid.  4,  v.  171. 

Saitros,  a  famous  robber  of  Elis,  killed  by 
Hercules.    Pout.  6,  c.  21. 

Scamanoer,  a  son  of  Corybas  and  I>emodice, 
who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrygia, 
and  settlea  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  he 
introduced  the  festivals  of  Cjrbele  and  the 
dances  of  the  Corybantes.  He,  some  time  after, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  after  bore 
his  name.  Bis  son-in-law  Teucer  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  He  had 
two  daughtera,  Thvmo  and  Gallirnoe.  Apolr 
lod,  3,  c.  n.—Diod,  4.     Vid.  Part  I, 

ScusTEs,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Lacedss- 
mon,  from  the  village  Scias,  where  he  was 
particularly  worshipped.  Lye<ip4.5G2.  Tzetzes. 
loco. 

Semis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied'  men  to  the 
boughs  of  trees,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  afterwards  unloosened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  ftrom 
their  body.    OvU.  Md.  7.  v.  440. 

Scmoiv,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who 
plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  highest  rock  into 
the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged  them  to  wait  upon 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus  attacked 
him,  and  treated  him  as  he  treated  travelleia. 
Apoording  to  Grid,  the  eaith  as  weU  as  the  let 
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1  to  vtmw  the  boao  of  Sciron,  which 
rraMioed  for  Bome  time  suspended  in  the  air, 
till  thef  were  ehtnged  into  large  rocks  called 
fittrmc  Shm,  situate  between  Megara  and 
Corinth.  There  was  a  road  near  them  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sciron,  aatorallj  small  and 
nanuw,  butaflerwards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  soppoee  that  Ino  threw  heraeir 
into  the  sea  from  one  of  these  rocks.  Sciron 
had  married  the  daoghter  of  Cvchreus  a  king  of 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  TeJamoo, 
thesonofiEacos.  Orui.  7,  Mel  y.  444.  Bh 
rmd.  9,  V.  e^.—Strab.  d.—Mda,  3,  c.  13.— P^ti». 
S,  c  ir-^Diod.  4.— Agin.  fab.  X.—Propeti, 
S,  el.  14,  T.  19l— Pa«(4. 1,  c.  U.-Smec.  N.  D. 
6,cl7. 
Bcru^  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisns,  king  of  Me- 

Sirf,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minoe,  as 
at  monarch  besieged  her  Other's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  mformed 
him  that  she  wonld  ddirer  Megara  into  his 
hand.^  if  be  promised  to  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  ana  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  de- 
pended on  a  golden  bair  wnich  was  on  the  head 
of  Nisns,  Scylla  cut  it  off  as  her  father  was 
avleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Menrians  were  nnsoccessfal,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  the  place.  Scvlla  was 
disappointed  in  her  expectations,  ana  Minos 
treated  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
that  she  threw  hereetf  tnm  a  tower  into  the 
tea,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  OvU,  TrisL,  8,  ▼.  3()3.— Pmx. 
9,  c.  34.— PfMWft.  3,  el.  19,  v.  21.— ^^tn,  fab. 
19a— Fir^.  0. 1,  T.  406,  &c. W,  A  daugh- 
ter of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loTed  by  Glancos,  one  of  the 
deities  of  Uie  sea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  Qlaaeos,  and  the  gud,  to  render  her  more 
propitioQs,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  nerbs  and  incantations  was  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  him,  and,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  required  assistance}  she  attempted  lo 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  bnt  m  vain.  To  pun- 
ish her  rival,  Circe  poured  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  her  body  below  the  wauit,  changed  into 
lirightful  monstera.  like  dogs,  which  never 
ceased  barking.  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideotis  form.  She  found  herself 
supported  by  twelve  feet,  and  she  had  six  dif- 
ferent heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  separates  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinned  to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
versally deemed  by  the  ancients  very  dangerous 
to  sailors.  During  a  temfiest  the  waves  are 
described  by  mocfem  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  into  the  rough  and  Un- 
even cavities  of  the  rock.  Btrmer,  Od,  19,  v. 
86.— Ovid.  Md.  14,  V.  66,  6u^^Pam.  S,  c.  31 
— Jl^irifk  fab.  199.— Som»  anthois,  as  Fr^ 
|wrll»  eL  4,T.  3e,and  Fif^.  Bel.  4,  v.  74,  with 
Ovid.  PuL  4,  V.  500,  have  confounded  the 
dang^ler  of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of 
Vmm.  Wr^.  JSk  S>  V.  494,  ae. 
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ScTTBBi,  or  ScTTBA.  a  SOU  of  Jv^  far  • 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  was  tba 
of  a  man,  and  the  rest  thai  of  a  snpe&L  Be 
became  king  of  a  ooontiy  which  be  calU 
Sqrthia.    Diod.  9. 

SnosTiA,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  Wtk 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  might  be  pknti- 
All.  ila^.deOiv.  i>.4,e.8.— AiMri».l,e.li 
— />a«s.l8,c.9L 

SauMMns,  a  shgpherd  of  Achaia.  vbo,  fff 
some  time,  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  Bfmpfa 
Argyra  without  interruption.  ArCTta  ns  u 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  the  shcp> 
herd  died  through  melancholy,  and  was  ehaag- 
ed  into  a  river  of  the  same  Dane.  Angm 
was  also  changed  into  a  founiain,  aod  mia^ 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  Selinmns.  P«i. 
7,  c.  93. 

'  SiMSLB,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  bf  Hcnuoae, 
of  Mar 


the  daughter 


and  Tenui,  She  vai 
and  after  dcatk 


tenderly  beloved  \xf  Jupiter,  and  after 
was  honoured  with  immortality  under  tke 
ofThyone.  Some,  however,  suppoeetbttsk 
remained  in  the  infernal  regions  till  Baecbia, 
her  son,  was  permitted  to  bring  her  back.  ViL 
Bacekms.  There  were  in  the  lempk  of  Diiai, 
at  Traezene,  two  altars  raised  to  the  iafenal 
gods,  one  of  which  was  over  an  apedure  thrcagb 
whirn,  as  Pausanias  reports,  Bacchus  retaned 
from  hell  with  his  mother.  Semele  was  panjco- 
larly  wonshipped  at  BrasiK,  in  Laconia,  vJieie, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  bm 
driven  ^  the  winds  with  her  son, after  Cedns 
had  exposed  her  on  the  sea  on  aoeooat  of  li«r 
incontinent  amour  with  Jupiter.  The  mctbcr 
of  Bacchus,  though  she  received  diriae  bco- 
oars,  had  no  temples;  she  had  a  stanie  iaa 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Tbebe^  in  BoBOiia.  Pmi 
3,  c  94, 1.  9,  c.  5.— iSfesiod.  Tkng^-Bmert 
14,  V.  393.— OrpikAU.  Bmim.—Eiinf.v^Buik 
"ApoUod,  3,  c.  4— OPt<i.  Md.  3,  v  »i  iW- 
3,  V.  715.— Z>i^  3  and  4.  . 

SemOnes,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  ffl  tbe 
number  of  the  great  gods.  Amoag  these  were 
Paunus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  VeitamBiis,  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenus,  and  all  such  illotfnoos  1»- 
rocs  as  had  received  divine honoon after  de«m. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  jn«»  *^ 
auns«,because  they  were  inferior  to  the  snprew 
gods,  and  superior  to  men.  Ovid,  Fad.  fi,T.ai 

SsMoeANcnrs,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Rooaa^ 
among  the  HdifHes,  or  such  as  were  born  m 
educated  in  their  country. 

SsRAPis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.  BebadaiDar- 
nificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  Teiy  ncft 
at  Alexandria,  and  a  third  at  CuM9»-  ^ 
worship  of  Serapis  was  introdneed  at  Bjjw^ 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  A.  0.146^  w 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  fth  of  May,  wj 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  ^^^r 
were  soon  after  obliged  toabolish  iU  Btrooo- 
tns,  who  speaks  in  a  very  circunwtaatial  nuir 
ner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religia  wwe 
Egyptians,  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  sen- 
pis.  Apoilodorns  says  it  is  the  W  ••  JJf 
bull  ApSTkiw.  l/c.  18, 1-*<:_.Vr^ 
Bid.  4,  c.  83.-S»«i.  ir-^HkrUd.  ^^^ 
Though  Serapis  was  a  deity  k«g  *"«^JJ 
the  l&ptians/his  worship  wuuatfomiilj* 
troducedhitoS^pt  until  PislMBy  8oier  etvtf 

h» statue  to  be  tiaaspoited  tcm  Pwn^*^ 
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laced  in  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by  him 
)  receive  it  in  Alexandria.  In  his  minnie  ac* 
oani  of  the  E^ptian  religion,  Ac.,  Herodotas 
lakes  no  menaon  of  Serapis,  nor  is  he  foond 
1  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  nnmized 
Egyptian  origin.  He  belongs,  therefore,  wn 
lay  preeome,  to  the  Alexandrian  era,  and 
nites  the  Greek  wUh  the  Eprptian  mjrthology. 
SiBYLUE,  certain  women  inspired  hy  heaven, 
^ho  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of 
ne,  others  of  two,Pliny  of  three,^Iian  of  four, 
nd  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  nniver- 
ally  adopted  by  the  learned.  These  ten  Sibj^ls 
:enerally  resided  in  the  foUowingplaces,Persia, 
jibya,  Delphi,  Cnmae  in  Italy,  Erythreea,  Sa- 
Qos,.  Cumse  in  iSolia,  Marpessa  on  the  Helles- 
►oni,  Ancyra  in  Phrvgia,  and  Tiburtis.  The 
Qost  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumse 
n  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
lames  of  Amalthea,  Demophile.  Herophile, 
>aphne.  Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
s  said  that  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her, 
md  that,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  passion, 
le  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
ihe  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor- 
unately  forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
leallb,  vigour,  and  bloom  of  which  she  was 
hen  in  possession.  The  god  granted  her  her 
equest,  but  she  refused  to  gratify  the  passion  of 
ler  lover,  though  he  oflferea  her  perpetual  youth 
md  beauty.  Some  time  aiter  she  became  old 
ind  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
mleness  and  haggard  looks  succeeded  to  bloom 
ind  cbeerfalness.  She  had  already  liv^  about 
«ven  hundred  years  when  £neas  came  to 
Italy ;  and,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
hree  centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years 
arere  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
;he  had  in  her  hand.  She  gave  ^neas  instruc- 
ions  how  to  find  his  fhther  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance 
jf  hell.  It  was  usual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
sntrance  of  bereave,  and  it  required  particular 
:are  in  such  as  consulted  her  to  take  up  these 
eaves  before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
IS  their  meaning  then  became  incomprehensi- 
>le.  According  to  the  most  authentic  historians 
>f  the  Roman  repnblicj  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
o  the  palace  of  Tarqum  the  Second,  with  nine 
^-olumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for  a  very 
ligh  price.  The  monarch  disregarded  her,  and 
;he  immediately  disappeared,  and  'soon  after 
'eturned,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  the 
volumes.  She  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
nainingsix  books ;  and  when  Tarquin  refttsed 
obay  them,  she  burned  three  more,  and  still 
)prsi.sted  in  demanding  the  same  sum  of  money 
or  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary 
)ehaviour  astonished  Tarquin ;  he  bought  the 
>ooks,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and 
lever  after  appeared  to  the  world.  These 
>ooks  were  preserved  with  ^eat  care  by  the 
nonarch,  and  called  the  SibyUine  verses.  A 
college  of  priests  was  appomted  to  have  the 
rare  of  them;  and  such  reverence  did  the  Ro- 
mans entertain  for  these  prophetic  books,  that 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  only  when  tha  state  seemed  to  be  in 
danger.    When  the  eapitol  was  burnt  in  the 


troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sttyylline  verses,  which 
were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  coaflam- 
tion ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  repjobiic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  were 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greecei 
to  collect  whatever  verses  could  be  found  of  the 
inspired  writings  of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of 
these  SibyUine  verses,  .which  were  collected 
afler  the  conflagration  of  the  eapitol,  is  un- 
known. There  are  now  eight  books  of  Sibyl- 
line verses  extant,  but  they  are  universally 
reckoned  spurious.  They  speak  so  plainly  of 
our  Saviour,  of  his  suffensgs,  and  ofhis  death, 
as  even  to  surpass  far  the  sublime  prediction 
of  Isaiah  in  description ;  and  therefore  from 
this  very  circumstance  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  composed  in  ibe  second  century,  by  some 
of  the  followers  of  Christianity,  who  wished  to 
convince  ihe  heathens  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  910V  iBolice  for  Atcx  Jovu,  and  /9o«Xii  c(ntr 
sUium,  PhU.  in  Phad.—JBlum.  V.  H.  \%  c. 
35.— i»<Mtf.  10,  c.  la,  Ac^IHod.  i.—Ovid, 
Jm.  14,  V.  109  and  140.— Ftr^.  J^  3,  t.  445, 
1.  6,  V.  36,— iiifiBW.  1,  V.  564.— /»«n.  13,  c.  13. 
--Flor.  4,  c.  1.— S«itfiM£.— Cm:.  CaiU.  Z.—  Val, 
JMba:.  1,  c.l,1.8,c.l5,&c 

SicHfius.     Vid.  Part  11. 

SiLENUs,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preMDior,  and  aUendant  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus. He  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pah, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mcreury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Lesbos  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 
After  death  he  received  divine  hoDours,and  had 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  fat  and  jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  found  by  some  peasants  in 
Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  his  Way  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  King 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention. 
He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterwards 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold 
whatever  he  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenus  was  a  philosopher,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  exp^ition,  and  assisted 
him  by  the  soundness  of  his  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  be  is  often  intro- 
duced speaking  with  all  the^avity  of  a  phibso- 
pher  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Fauns  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Paus. 
3,  c.  25, 1.  9,  c.  34.— PAtZojt.  23.— Ortd.  Met. 
i.^Hugin.  fab.  l9l.^Diod.  3,  &c.— Cic.  Tusc, 
1,  c.  48.— JKtaw.  F.  fl".  3,  c.  la— Ftr^.  Ed. 
6,  V.  13. 

SiLTANUs,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italian 
shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  as  halt 
a  man  and  half  a  goat  According  to  Virgil,  he 
was  son  of  Picus,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mars, 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valeria  Tuscula- 
naria.  The  worship  of  SilvannswasestaMish- 
ed  only  in  Italy,  where,  as  some  authors  have 
iraaRined,  he  reigned  in  the  age  of  Evander 
This  deity  was  sometimes  represented  holdina 
a  cypress  in  his  hand,  on  account  of  his  regard 
for  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Cyparissus,  who 
was  changed  into  a  tree  of  the  same  name. 
Silvanus  presided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  is  often  confounded  with  the  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
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ttdSiknils.   Pkit.  in  P^r^Ol^Viirg,  XeL  10. 
•a.  I,  T.  90,  L  9,  T.493.*-^i«i.  Anim.  6,  c49. 
Ovid.  MU.  \Xi.^Boral,  ep.  %.^DumM$,  Hal, 
Fi^  Put  IL 

Siiioi,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  brooghl  np 
Pan. 

Simon.     ViL  Part  IL 

SwOPiL  a  daof  hier  of  the  Asopns  by  Me- 
thooe.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Euine  Sea, 
in  Asia  Biinor,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  8yra&    DiU,i.    Ftd  Part  L 

SmaMia,  sea-nymphs  who  charmed  so  much 
with  their  melodious  voice,  that  all  forgot  their 
employments  to  Usten  with  more  atteniioo,  and 
at  last  died  for  want  of  food.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  Achelous,  br  the  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  others,  by  Melpomene  or 
Terpsichore.  They  were  three  in  number, 
called  Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leocosia,  or. 
according  to  others,  Molpe,  Aglaophonos.  ana 
Thelxiope  or  Thelxione,  and  they  usually  lived 
in  a  small  i.sland  near  cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  thai  they  prayed  the  gods 
to  give  them  wings  thai  they  might  seek  her  in 
the  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  by  the  oracle,  that  at*  soon  as  any  per* 
sons  passed  by  them  without  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  charmed  by  their  spngs,  they  should 
perish ;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  call- 
mg  the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
informed  of  the  power  of  their  roice  by  Circe, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  wiih  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  lo  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  his  com- 
mands  should  he  wish  to  stay  and  listen  to  the 
song.  Upon  this  artifice  of  iTlysses,  the  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw  themselres 
into  the  sea  and  perished.  Some  authors  say 
that  the  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill  in  sineing,  ana  that  the  latter  proved 
▼ictorious,  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
made  themselyes  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  destroyed  themselves  was  afterwaMs 
called  Svrenii^  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Virgil, 
however,  JEn,  6,  v.  864,  places  the  fi^emcm 
Scop^Li  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  the  island  of 
Caprea.  The  Sirens  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  second  a  flute,  and  the 
third  singing.  Pans,  10,  c  6.— Bbsifr.  Od,  12, 
V.  167.— Slr«&.  6.— -Aumian.  29,  c.  9.— fl^|i». 
fab.  \4\.-^ApoUod.  2,  c.  4.— Oruf,  Met.  5.  V. 
556,  dB  Art.  Am.  3.  v.  311.— /to/.  12,  v.  33. 

Sisf  PHUs,  a  brother  of  Athamas  and  Salmo- 
nens,  son  of  £olus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  a^^es.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Pandarens,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  He  built  Epbyre,  called  after- 
wards Corinth.  It  is  reported  that  Sisyphus, 
mistmsring  Autolycus,  wno  stole  the  neighbour- 
ing flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishonesty  of  his  fiend,  he  confounded  and 
astonished  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  nu- 
merous flocks  those  bulls,  which  by  the  mark 
he  knew  to  be  his  own.  After  his  death,  Sisy- 
phus was  condenmed  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  I 
reached  the  summit  than  it  fell  back  into  the  I 
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plain  vith  inpetnosi^,  and  icndered  Ui  pm- 
ishment  etemaL  The  causes  of  this  rigomi 
sentence  are  variously  reported.  Some  lon- 
bute  it  to  his  continaal  depredaliaos  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  his  cruelty  in  lajing 
heaps  of  stones  on  those  whom  he  bad  j^db- 
dered,  and  suffering  them  to  expire  in  ibe  most 
agonizing  torments.  Others,  to  the  insult  o&red 
to  Pluto,  in  chaining  death  in  his  palace,  ud 
detaining  her  till  Mars,  at  the  request  of  ibe 
king  of  nell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  confine- 
ment. Others  suppose  that  Jupiter  inflicted  this 
punishment  because  he  told  Asc^ns  vbeie  his 
daughter  iEgina  had  been  cairieid  avajbfhcr 
rav&er.  The  more  followed  opinion  hoverer 
is,  that  Sisyphus,  on  his  death-b«i,  eatreaied  hii 
wife  to  leave  his  body  onburied;  and  when  he 
came  into  Pluto's  kingdom,  he  received  the  per- 
mission of  returning  upon  earth  to  puni^b  ihis 
seeming  negligence  or  his  wife,  bat,  however, 
on  promise  uf  immediately  returning.  Bet  be 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  mferaal  recions,  ihis 
he  violated  bis  engagements:  and  when  be  v» 
at  last  brought  back  to  hell  by  Mais,  Plnio,  to 
punish  hb  want  of  fidelity,  condemned  him  to 
roll  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  o(  a  nMrasuin.  The 
institution  of  tbe  Pythian  games  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Sisyphus.  To  be  oftheblood  ofSisfphos 
was  deemed  disgraceful  among  tbe  aacients. 
Htmer.  Orf.  11,  v.  592.— Ftr^.  JBn.  6,  v.  616.- 
OtU.  Ma.  4  V.  459,  1.  13,  V.  32.  Fad.  i,  t. 
175,  i%  Aid.  ISl.—PoMS.  2,  Ac— fl^fst  %  oi 
U,  V,  30.     Vid.  Part  n. 

Smilax.     Vid.  Crocus. 

SjoNTHKoa,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo  in 
Phrygia,  where  the  inhabitants  raised  him  i 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  anmber  of 
rats  that  infested  the  countiy.  Tbese  rats  were 
called  a^(i^«i,  in  the  langua^  of  Phrjgis, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  floiy 
similar  to  this  related  by  tbe  Greek  scholiast  <} 
Homer.  U.  1,  v.  39.— iSr«*.  13.-0Fid.i«.  1^ 
V.585. 

Sol,  {the  ji«,)  was  an  object  d  venefStwD 
among  the  ancients.  It  was  particultriy  wor- 
shipped  by  the  Persians,  under  tbe  name  of 
Mithras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belph^ior  of  the  Moabitcs,  the 
Moloch  01  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of  Jhe 
%yptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Sjrnans.  The 
Massagetss  sacrificed  horses  to  the  sob  oa  v- 
count  of  their  swiAness.  Aceordisg  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  and  Apollo  w«  JJ^ 
diflferent  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Pha- 
bus  and  ScJ,  are  universally  supposed  to  he  the 
same  deity.  , 

Sounds,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nor,  was  ae « 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep 
His  palace,  according  to  some  mythdops*^  » 
a  dark  cave  where  the  sun  never  pM.***^ 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  p^ppo  ^^ 
somniferous  herbs.  The  god  himself  isrjw- 
sented  as  asleep  on  a  bed  of  feathers  with  N«m 
curtains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  tM*^" 
pheus,  as  his  principal  miniver,  ^^^^ 
prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  him.  *n^ 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  imsgf  " 
SoHMius  near  that  of  death.  *»*^.**2fi7 
Htm.  n.  U— Fir^.i&k6,v.8»-pruf.A».lL 

SopHAX,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  T»Ra,  «e 
widow  of  Antaeus,  who  founded  »«  ^^^ 
of  Tingis,  in  Manrelania,  and  from  when  w 
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lescanded  Diodanis,  and  Jnbt,  Ung  of  .Maore- 
ania.    Strab,  3. 

SoROK,  a  daoghler  of  (Eneus,  kin^  of  Caly- 
lon,  by  i£tbea,  danghter  of  ThesUus.  She 
narrieo  Andremon,  and  was  mother  of  OxUus. 
ipeUod.  1  and  3. 

SospiTA,  a  sarname  of  Juno  in  Latinm.  Her 
nost  famoas  temple  was  at  LannWum.  She 
lad  also  two  at  Rome,  and  her  statue  was  cov- 
ered with  a  goatrskin.  with  a  backle,  &c.  Liv, 
\,  6, 8,  &c.^jFVsttt5.  de  V.  sig, 

Sonus,  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  constellar 
ion  called  Sirias,  which  i^eceived  divine  hon- 
ors in  that  country. 

Sparta,  or  Sparti,  a  name  given  to  those 
nen  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
3adrans  sowed.  They  all  destroyed  one  an- 
uher,  except  five,  who  survived,  and  assusied 
IJadmus  in  building  Thebes. 

Sphbrvs,  an  arm-bearer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Taotalas.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
lear  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
vas  called  Sj^Uria.    Paus.  5,  c.  10. 

Sphinx,  a  monster  which  had  the  head  and 
)reasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
)f  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
ion,  and  a  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
in  ion  of  Orthos  with  the  Chimsra,  or  of  Ty- 
>bon  with  Echidna.  The  Sphinx  ha[d  been  sent 
Dto  the  oeighbourbood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  to  punish  the  family  of  Cadmus,  whioh 
he  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  laid 
his  part  of  BcBotia  under  contioual  alarms  by 
>roposing  enigmas,  and  devooriog  the  inbabi- 
ants  if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
»f  their  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
he  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
elf  as  soon  as  one  of  the  enigmas  she  proposed 
^as  explained.  In  this  enigma  she  wished  to 
:now  what  animal  walked  on  four  l^s  in  the 
norning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening. 
Jpon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
Town,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
lim  who  coald  deliver  his  country  from  the 
Qonster  by  a  successfa]  explanation  of  the 
nieraa.  It  was  at  last  happily  explained  by 
Edipus,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
lands  and  feet  when  young  or  in  the  mornine 
>f  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect^  and 
n  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
irmities  upon  a  stick.  Vid,  (Edipus.  The 
Sphinx  no  sooner  heard  this  explanation  than 
he  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme- 
iately  expired.  Some  mythologists  wish  to  an- 
iddle  the  fabulous  traditions  aboot  the  Sphinx, 
y  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
/admus,  or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  by  her  continual  depredations,  because 
he  had  been  refused  a  part  of  her  father's 
ossessions.  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
bserved,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her 
isciviousness,  her  enigmas  the  snares  she  laid 
or  strangers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
espatcb  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Pha.— 
lesiod,  Theog.  v.  396.— flV/T^w-  fab.  68.— it^ 
fd.  3,  c.  b.^Diod.  4.— Opu2.  in  3. 378.— Strtf5. 
.—Sophod.  in  (Edip,  tiir, 

Stator,  a  surname  oJT  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
tomalos,  because  he  dapped  {sto)  the  fliifht  of 
ie  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Sabin^s. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  a  temple  under  that 
Ame.    lAv,  1,  e.  13. 

Part  IIL— 6  F 


Stbluo,  a  youth  tuned  into  an  elf  by  Cera, 
because  he  derided  the  goddess,  who  drank  with 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  pur- 
suit of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  (hnd,  Mtt. 
6,  V.  445. 

Stenobou,  or  Strenoboba.  Vid.  Bdlerophon. 

Stbntor,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Homer  JL  5,  v.  784. 
—Juv.  13,  V.  112. 

Steropb,  L  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughters  of 
Atlas.  She  married  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pise, 
by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  Ac.— —II.  A 
daughter  of  Parthaon,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

Sthemblus,  I.  a  king  of  Mycenoe,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe, 
thfs  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  and  a  son  called  Eurystheus.  Sthe- 
nelus  made  war  against  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fought  with  success,  and  took  his  enemy  prut- 
oner,  whom  he  transmitted  to  Eurystheus.  Ho- 

wer.  n.  19,  V.  9l.—ApoUod,  3,  c  4. II.  A  son 

of  Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  thppw  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according  to  Virgil.  '  Paus, 

3,  c.  18.— Kir^.  jEn.  2  and  10. IH.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.  Hercules 
made  him  king  of  Thrace.  ApeUod.  9,  c.  5.— 
IV .  A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  father 

Orotopus.  Patts.  3,  c.  16. V.  A  son  of  Actor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons.  He  was  killedf  bv  one 
of  these  females.— VI.  A  son  of  Melas,  killed 
by  Tydeus.    ApoUod.  I,  c.  8. 

Sttlbb,  or  Stilbia,  a  daughter  of  Penneus, 
by  Creusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centauruf 
and  Lapithus,  bv  Apollo.    Diod.  4. 

Strenda  ,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  indolent  Aug.  de 
Civ,  D.  4,  c.  11  and  16. 

Stropbiub.     Vid.  Part  I. 

Sttmphalus,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tus  and  Laod ice.  He  made  war  against  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.     Vid.  Part  I. 

SrvRra,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  JEetes 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  &ssi$tance  aicainst  the  Argonauts. 
Place.  3,  V.  497, 1.  8,  v.  358. 

Stvx,  I.  a  dauj?hter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 
She  married.  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  three 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Jifej- 
iod.  T%eog.  363  and  ^l^-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. 

II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 

it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers, 
4he  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomoua 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  those  who  lasted  them. 
Among  others,  Alexander  the  Qreat  is  men- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  They  even  contram- 
ed  iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonder  Ail 
properties  of  thin  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountam 
head.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
such  veneration  that  they  always  swore  by 
them ;  an  oath  wh ich  was  inviolable.  If  sny  ch 
the  gods  had  perjured  themselves,  Jupiier  ooli- 
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fed  Aen  to  drink  the  watenoftbe  8tyz,  whkh 
Milled  them  for  one  wbule  year  ioto  a  aeiiMleaB 
laapiditji  for  ihe  nioe  foUowing  years  ihey 
were  deprired  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  rods,  and  aAer  the  expiration  of  the 
feare  of  their  pnnisbment,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  tbeir 
original  pririleges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
tion was  shown  to  the  S^k,  because  it  received 
its  name  from  the  n^mph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  danghtera  assisted  Japifer  in  his  war 
against  the  Titans.  Betiod.  n^g.  t.  384, 
TTS.—aiMfr.  Od,  10,  ▼.  blZ.—BerodoL  6,  c. 
74.— Ftrg.  Mn.  6.  ▼.  393,  439,  Ac—ApoUed, 
I,  c,  Z—Opid.  Mel,  3,  ▼.  »,  Ac—Luca^.  6,  v. 
378,  Ac.— PtfM.  8,  c.  17  and  18.— Ok/I  10,  c.  10. 

StAOl,  the  goddeA  of  persuasion,  called  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worship 
astabiuihed  to  her  honour  first  fay  Theseus.  She 
had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Megara.  Cie.  de  el.  Orai.  15.— Pmm.  1,  c.  8S 
and  43, 1. 9,  c.  35. 

SoMMANUs,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  mmmnu  manUim.  He  had  a  tem> 
l^e  at  Rome,  erected  during  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  Romans  oelieyed  that  the 
thonderbolts  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  night  Cie,  dt  Dwj^Ofrid,  FaU. 
«,  7.  731. 

Sylvia.     Vtd.  Rhea, 

Stlvtos.     Vid,  Part  II. 

Striitx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laodon.  Pan  became  enamonrsd  of  her, 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  hj^  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  with  the  reeds  into  which  his  thvourite 
nymph  had  been  changed.  Ond,  MU,  I.  v. 
€91.— JliMiial.  9,  ep.  63. 

T. 

Taou,  a  son  of  Genius,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  19  nations  of  the 
Etrurians  the  science  of  augury  and  divination. 
It  is  said  that  be  was  found  by  a  Tuscan  plough- 
man in  the  form  of  a  clod,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  human  shape  to  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  CU.  de  Div.  3,  c.  SB. 
^Oind.  fUkt.  15,  V.  558.->L«i^an.  1,  v.  673. 

Talaus,  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of 
Adrastus  by  Lysimache.  He  was  one  of  the 
Amnauts.    ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  €. 

Talus,  a  youth,  son  of  the  sister  of  Dssdalus, 
who  invented  the  saw,  compasses,  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  ftme,  and  murdered  him 
pfivately ;  or.  according  to  others,  he  threw  him 
'  down  fh>m  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Talus  was 
changed  into  a  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
also  called  Odus^  Aeolus.  Perdix,  and  TyUiru. 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  L—Paus.  1,  c.  Ql.^Ovid.  Akl.9. 

Tantaltdbb,  I  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Xiiobe,  Her- 

'  mione,  Ac. ^11.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 

as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  Tantalida 
fraUs.    Otnd.  Hsroid.  8,  v.  45  and  139. 

TAifTALus,  a  king  .of  Lydia.  son  of  Japiter, 

by  a  nymph  called  Plata    He  was  father  of 

Niobe,  Pelops,  dec,  by  Dione,  one  of  the  Atlan- 

tides,  caUed  by  acmie  Buiyanassa.  Tantalus  is 
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represented  by  tta  poala  aa  pnuHMu  s  an 
with  an  insatiable  thirat.  and  placed  up  lo  the 
chin  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever,  flows  away  as  soon  as  he  anempis  ao  ibsm 
it  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  boogh, 
richly  loaded  with  delicious  fruits ;  whieb,  is 
soon  as  be  attempts  to  seiae,  is  carried  away 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  Mast  of  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  some  mytholpgisis,  his  psaiahmeat 
is  to  sit  under  a  huge  stone,  hang  at  some  dis> 
tance  over  his  head,  end  as  it  seems  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall,  he  is  kept  aader  contiaQal 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  fears.  The  eaases 
of  this  eiemal  punishmeot  are  Tairioualy  ex- 
plained. Some  declare  that  is  was  mflktednpoD 
nim  because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  Ja- 
piter hid  intrusted  to  his  care  to  keep  his  lem- 
pie  in  Crete.  Others  say  that  be  stole  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  tables  of  the  godi, 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  msaeaMin  of 
heaven,  and  that  hegave.it  loaioTtals  on  eaitk 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  end- 
ty  and  impiety  ia  killing  his  son  Pekmyand  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  goos,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  wheaihey 
had  stopped  at  his  house  as  they  passed  over 
Phrygia.  There  were  also  others  who  impme 
it  to  his  carrying  away  GaBymedes.  Fimdmr, 
(Mymp.  l.—Bomgr.  Od.  11,  t.SSI.— Oic  T^k. 
1,  c.  5, 1.  4,  c.  16.— JBar^.  ta  jhto.— vfVsjwl 
3,  el.  i,  V.  66.— 2&ra<.  1,  8aL  1,  v.  6a 

TabanIs,  a  name  of  Jvmiter  amoBf^  the 
Gauls,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  ofleaed. 
iMcofn,  1,  V.  446. 

Tarazippus,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Eli&  His 
statue  was  placed  near  the  raoe-grovad,  and  hii 
protection  was  implored  that  no  harm  mi^ 
nappen  to  the  horses  during  the  games.  Abl 
6,  c.  90,  &c— l>iMi|ri.  Bad,  3. 

TartXrus,  (pi.  a,  ^rw,)  one  of  the  r^gioas 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  andcBts,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  maakkd  were 
panishea.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  hraaea 
wall,  and  its  entrance  was  eootinaallv  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  ckmdof  darknesa,'wliichis 
represented  three  times  more  glooaiy  than  the 
obscaresr  night  According  to  Hesioa,  it  was  a 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  heaTesis.  Vir- 
gil says  that  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impen- 
etrable walls,  and  bv  the  impetaous  and  buni- 
ing  streams  of  the  nver  Phlegethon.  The  en- 
trance is  by  a  large  and  lofty  tower,  whose  gales 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open,  h  was  the 
place  where  Irion,  Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tan- 
talus, Sisyphus,  Ac.  were  punl^ed,  acorvdiag 
to  Ovid.  BesM,  7V»e  v.  790.-5^  13,  v. 
591.— rir^.  i®».  6.— JEfesier.  Orf.  11.— OvidL 
mt,  4,  (hb.  13. 

TAimiCA.  a  surname  of  Diana,  became  die 
was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tanriea 
Cbersonesus. 

Taurus,  an  officer  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
Vid.  3KnoUmrus.  He  was  vanquished  by 
Theseus  in  the  games  which  Minos  ezhdtiM 
in  Crete.    PkU,  in  TV*- 

TbctImus,  son  of  iDoras,  grandson  of  H^ 
len,  the  son  c^  DeoRalion,  went  to  Creie  wiA 
theiBtoUans  and  Pdasgians,  and  reigned  Am. 
He  had  a  son  eaUad  AMoim^  by  the  <* 
of  Crethens. 
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TftLLmir.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Tsi^CHiwu,  a  surname  of  Miaerva  at  Tea- 
messa  ia  BcBotia,  irfaere  she  had  a  tempie. 

Paus,  9,  c.  19. Also  a  saruame  of  Judo  m 

RhodeS)  where  9be  bad  a  statue  at  Lalysus,  rais- 
ed by  the  Telchinians,  who  settled  there. 

Also  an  ancient  name  of  Crete,  as  the  place 
from  whence  the  Telcbines  of  Rbodes  were  de- 
scended.   Slat,  6,  S^h.  6,  V.  47. 

TsLGHimua,  a  siu'name  of  Apollo  among  the 
Rhodians.    DM,  5. 

TsLcma,  a  son  of  Earops,  the  son  of  JEm- 
leus.  He  was  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesQS. 

TiLfiodNUS,  a  king  of  Eajrpt,  who  married  lo 
after  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original  form 
by  Jupiter.    Apeliod,     Fui.  PartlL 

TiLsylcBos.     ViiL  Pan  II. 

Telkmcb,  a  Crdops,  who  was  acquainted 
with  fatarit^.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  which  hesometime  after  siuTered  from 
Ulysses.    Ovid.  Akt.  13,  7. 771. 

Telipbassa.  the  mother  of  Cadmus,  Phoe- 
nix, andCUx,  by  Agenor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
as  she  wasseekuu^  her  daughter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away.  ApoUod,  3,  c.  I 
and  4 

TELEPBoa,  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  bom  on  mount  Parthenios,  but 
his  life  was  preserved  by  a  goat,  and  by  some 
shepherds  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  was 
expojed,  not  on  a  mountain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Af  inerva,  at  Tegea,  or,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  by  Pausanias,  he  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
cruelty  of  Aleus,  and  carried  by  the  winds  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Cavcus,  where  he  was  found  by 
Tenthras,  kiuff  oftbe  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Auge,  and  e<lu- 
cated  her  son.  Some,  however,  suppoee,  that 
Auge  fled  to  Teuthras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
father  on  account  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Ifet  others  declare  that  Aleus  gave  her  to  Nau- 
plius  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
sence ;  and  that  Nauplius.  unwilling  to  injure 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthras,  Jnog  of  Bithjmia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  Telephus,  according 
X}  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
lie  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Dbedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mysia, 
pvhere  Teuthras  onered  him  his  crown  and  his 
idopted  daughter  Auge  in  marriage,  if  be  would 
leliver  his  country  fh>m  the  hostilities  of  Idas, 
he  son  of  Apharous.  Telephus  readily  com- 
ilied,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Mysians  he  soon 
x>uted  the  enemy  and  received  the  promised  re- 
;vtird.  Aa  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to 
%.uge,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Auge  implor- 
ed the  asaisCance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
brmed  by  the  god  that  Telephus  was  her  own 
Km.  When  this  was  known,  the  nuptials  were 
loC  celebrated,  and  Telephus,  some  time  after, 
Harried  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam. 
ha  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trojan  monarch,  Te- 
ephus  prepared  to  assist  Priam  against,  the 
Greeks,  and  with  heroic  valour  he  attacked 
hem  wnen  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
*amace  was  great  andTelephus  was  victorious, 
when  Baecliu,  whoproteeied  the  Greeks,  snd 


dcniy  raised  a  vine  fh>m  the  earth,  which  ei^ 
tangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  hifli 
flat  un  ibe  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  away  from  the  battle,  i  he  wound 
was  mortal,  and  Telephus  was  iolbrmed  by  the 
oracle,  thai  he  alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could 
totally  cure  it  Upon  this,  appUuations  were 
made  to  Achilles,  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  observ- 
ed that  he  was  no  pbysiciao,  till  Ulysses,  who 
knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  direc* 
tiona«of  the  oracle.,  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  sore, 
gave  it  immediate  relief.  It  is  said  that  Tele- 
phus showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Greeks 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  his  father-in-law. 
Bygi%.  fab.  101.— PoiK.  a,  c.  4S,—AfoUad,  3, 
c  7,  Ac^JSlian.  F.  H.  12,  c.  42.^DUd,  4. 
—Ovid.  FhH,  I,  el.  1,  dec.— Mt^Mtr.  ik#r.— 
PUn. 

TsLETHeaA.     Vid.^ku. 

Tblbotb,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the 
Egvptians.    PliU.  de  b.  4*  Os. 

Tellus,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Ceelus  of  Oceanus,  Hyperion, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Japetus,  Themis,  Saturn,  rhosbe, 
Tethys,  Ac.  Tellus  is  the  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  of 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tithea,  Bona  Dea. 
Proserpine,  &c  She  was  generally  represented 
in  the  character  of  Tellus,  as  a  woman  with 
many  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  express 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth*  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  the  other,  while  at  her  Ceet 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitful  by  means  of  cultivation.— A^siMf. 
T%eejr.  v.  130.— FlrF.  .«i».7,  v.  137.— AjwiM. 
I,  c.  1.     Vid.  Part  II. 

TelphOba,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  town  and 
fbuntain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphusa  were  so  cold,  that  Tiresias  died 
Sdrinkiog  them.  Diod.  4.— £Vni3.  B.—lAfeo- 
rtm,  1040.     Vid.  Part  II. 

TEBSENrrBs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  which  he 
received  at  Teroenos,  a  small  place  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  was  worshipped.    Cic.  in  Verr, 

Tenes.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Tereus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.  He  married  Prone,  the  daughter  of 
Pandion,  kin^  of  Athens,  wnom  he  had  assisted 
in  a  war  against  Megara.    Vid.  PkUomda. 

Termervs,  a  robber  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  m  the 
same  manner.    PkU.  in  7%es. 

TBRMiNlLia,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  beeause 
he  presided  over  the  boundaries  and  lauds  of 
individuals,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Ter- 
minus was  introduced.    Dumfs.  Bal.  9. 

Terminos,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  and  to 
'  punish  all  imlawfhl  usurpation  of  land.  EBa 
TO 
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vcniife  VII  ftt  lirst  introdoeed  af  Rooie  brHv- 
WUL  WDO  peiBoaded  his  sobjeots  that  the  limiis 
eCiaeir  lands  and  astates  were  under  the  imme- 
diaie  inspection  of  heaven.  His  temple  was  on 
the  Tarpeian  roek,  and  he  was  represented  with 
a  hnman  head  witfaoat  feet  or  arms  to  intimate 
thai  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  people  of  the  country  assepibled  once  a 
year  with  their  families,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  the  stones  which  separated 
their  different  possenions,  and  offered  victims 
to  the  ^  who  presided  over  their  boandahes. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarqoin  the  Proud  wished 
to  build  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Ju- 
piter, the  god  Terminus  refused  to  giveiway, 
though  the  oUier  gods  resided  their  seats  with 
eheerfulness;  whence  Ovid  has  said:— 

BtdilU,  €t  magno  cmm  Jove  iempia  Imui, 

Diowfs.  UaL  2.— Ot^.  Ail  9,  v.  641.— /"tal 

in  JViiM.— JUv.  5.—  Virg.  ^%.  9. 

TiamcBdai,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  inven- 
tress,  as  her  name  intimates,  and  with  which 
she  delighted  her  sisters.  She  is  represented 
like  a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 
Jm}.  7,  V.  db.'^ApoUod.  l.^EMSiat.  in  11.  10. 

TflRBA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Ocear 
nus,  the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phosbe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  bad  Grief,  Mourning,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  ftc.  According  to  Hygious,  she  is 
the  same  as  Tellus.     Vid.  TVUio. 

TsiiaoR,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
ancients  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  god  Mars,  and  of  Bellona. 

Tethts,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deities,  was 
wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra.  Sbe  was  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Alpheus, 
the  Maeander,  Simois,  Peneos,  Evenus,  Sca- 
mander,  &c.,  and  about  2000  dauehters,  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  confounded  bv  some  my  • 
thologists  with  her  erand-daughter  Thetis,  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
The  word  TUifs  is  poetically  used  to  express 
the  sea.  ApoUod.  I,  c.  I,  Ac.— -Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
31.— Oi^.  Met. 3,  V.  509, 1. 9,  v.  498— fVzJl 2, 
V.  191.— iEfesuMJ.  'fkeogn.  v.  ZaO.—Bbmer.  JL 
14/v.  302. 

Tbocsr.     Vid.  Part  IL 

Teotas,  or  Tedtates,  a  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Gauls.  The  people  offered  human 
victims  to  this  deity.  Lucan.  1,  v.  445. — Casar. 
BM.  G, 

TBormus,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
oftheCaycus.  Vid,  TYlephus.  The  50  daugh- 
ters of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  T>uihraiUia  turba.  ApoUod, 
2,  c.  7,  &c— P<i«*.  3,  c.  25.— Ovid.  TVul  2,  v. 
19.  Ar^mi  9,  v.  bh—Hifgin.  fab.  100. 

Thalassius,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  th s  rape  of  the  Sabines, 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  a6a  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
many  competitors,  exclaimed  as  he  carried  her 
away,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  Thalassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserveso  beautifal  a  prize  for 
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him.  Their  union  was  attended  wfth  so  nadk 
happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at  Rone 
tonoiake  tise  of  the  word  Tlaiossiiu  ainaiitiBls, 
and  to  wish  those  that  were  married  the  felici- 
ty of  Thalassius.  He  is  supposed  bv  tooe  to 
be  the  same  as  fl)fsla^  as  he  was  madetdeitT. 
Plul.  in  RowL-^MnrHoL  3,  ep.  92.— Ltv.  1,  c  9. 

Tbalcbtbia,  or  Tbalebtbis,  a  quetn  of  tbe 
Amazons,  who,  accontpanied  bj  300  womeD, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  A  lexander  is  his 
Asiatic  conquests,  to  raise  children  1^  a  nu 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  courage  somtcoo- 
mon.     CttrL  6,  c.  b.-^Sirat.  IL— Jufts.  3,  c.  i 

Thaua,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  ofcr 
festivals,  and  over  pastoral  and  comic  poen?. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column, hoidiiig 
a  mask  m  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  is  ds- 
tinguished  from  her  sisters,  as  also  b7  a  shq>- 
heni's  crook.  Her  dress  appears  shorter,  tui 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  of  the  other  Moses. 
Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  v. ».— Jlfcr<.  9,  ep.  %.-PM. 
in  Symp.  SLC-Virg.  Be.  6,  v.  %  Vid.  CUnfes. 

TBAirhus,  or  THAnrais,  a  celebrated  oas- 
cian  of  Thrace.  His  father's  name  vas  Phi- 
lammon,and  his  mother's  Agriooe.  Hebecame 
enamoured  of  the  Muses,  and  cnsllenged  ihem 
to  a  trial  of  skill.  His  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  mntualiy  agreed  thai  the  ooaqiiered 
should  be  totally  at  the  dibposat  of  his  victorioos 
adversary.  Ete  was  conquered,  and  the  Muse 
deprived  him  of  his  eyesight,  and  of  bis  melo- 
dioas  voice,  and  broke  his  lyre.  His  poetical 
compositions  are  lost.  Some  accused  him  of 
havmg  first  introduced  into  the  world  the  no- 
natural  vice  of  which  Socrates  is  accused. 
Bomer.  11. 2,  v.  594,  1.  5,  v.  SGS.—ApeUcl  1,  c. 
B.-'Ovid.  Amor.  3,  el.  7,  v.  62,  ArL  Am.  3, 399. 
—Paw.  4,  c.  33. 

THAaoFs,  the  father  of  CBager,  to  whm 
Bacchus  pve  the  kingdom  of  Thrace,  afleriiie 
death  of  Lycurgns.     Di&d.  4. 

Thasds,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  weal  with 
Cadmus  to  seek  Eorom.  He  built  the  ion  of 
Tbasus  in  Thrace.  Some  make  him  brother 
of  Cadmus.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

THAiJMAirnAS,and  THACMANTi8,aittinegiTett 
to  Iris,  the  messenger  of  Juno,  becaose  sbe  vas 
the  daughter  of  Tbaumas,  the  son  of  Ocean© 
and  Terra,  by  one  ci  the  Occa  ides.  BtsU 
Theog.—  Virg.  JSn.  9,  v.  h.—Ovid.M-i^' 
479, 1.  14,  V.  845. 

Thaxtmas,  a  son  of  Neptune  snd  Terra,  who 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  Inrvhoffl 
he  bad  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  Ac  AftOol  1,  c  i 

Thea,  a  daughter  of  tJranus  and  Terra.  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  sbe 
had  the  son,  the  moon,  Aurora,  Ac  She  is  also 
called  Thia,  Titaea,  Rhea,  Tethyi,  Ac. 

Tbsano.     Vid.  Part  IL 

THfiins,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ccelns  and  Terra, 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  incIiDa- 
tion.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Iren«,  Et 
nomia,  the  Parcae  and  Horse ;  and  wastheliRi 
to  whom  the  mhabitants  of  the  earth  rtisw  peo- 
ples. Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  » ine 
age  of  Deucalion,  who  consulted  it  with  fw 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  to  »^^]5 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  gcnecaUf^attendri 
bytheT 
resented- 1 

a  pair  of  scoics  m  wiv  wu«.    v»*-»  — -  j, 
831. IL  A  daughter  of  Dus,  who  married 
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^apysyandbeetmeinolberof  AncbiMs.  Apol^ 
M<.3,c.  12. 

Thbmsto,  daaghter  of  Hypsevs,  was  the 
Ikird  wife  of  Atbamaa,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
rhom  she  had  four  sons,  called  Ptons,  Leacon, 
k:b(Pi^eas,  and  Erythroes.  She  endeavoured  to 
;ill  the  children  of  Ino^  her  husband*^  seccmd 
nfe,  bat  she  killed  her  own  by  means  of  Ino, 
rho  lived  in  her  house  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
ant-maid,  and  to  whom  she  intrusted  her 
iloody  intentions,  upon  which  she  destroyed 
lerself.    Pmu.  9,  c.  to.^ApaUod.  1,  c.  9. 

THaocLYMEMUs,  a  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
cended  from  Melampus.  His  father's  name 
ras  Thestor.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Jlysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachos.  Bomer. 
Jd,  15,  T.  325,  Ajc.'-Hygin.  fab  128. 

Thsodamab,  or  TmoDAMis,  a  king  of  My- 
ia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
es,  because  he  refused  to  treat  him  and  bis  son 
iyllus  with  hospitality.  Ovid,  in  S>.  v.  438.— 
ipollod,  2,  c.  l.—Hygin.  fab.  271. 

Theonob.  I.  a  daughter  of  Thestor,  sister  to 
::;alchas.  She  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
ind  sold  to  Icarus,  king  of  Caria,  Ac.    Bygin. 

*ab.  190. II.  A  daughter  of  Proteus  and  a 

!^ereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
hepilot  of  a  Trojan  vessel,  Ac. 

TbbophInb,  a  daughter  of  Bisaltus,  whom 
Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
Torn  her  numerous  suiters,  and  conveyed  to  the 
sland  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  bom  the  ram 
xrith  the  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phryxus 
o  Colchis.  Ovid.  MU.  6,  v.  177.— Ann.  fab. 
188. 

Theobius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Troszene, 
vhere  he  had  a  very  ancient  temple.  It  signi- 
ies  clear-sighted. 

Theritas,  a  surname  of  Mars  in  Laconia. 

Thersandbb.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Thersitbs.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Theseds.  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  M%e- 
IS,  by  iEihra  the  daughter  of  Piitfaeus,  was 
>ne  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
iquity.  He  was  educated  at  Troezene,  in  the 
louse  of  Pitthens,aBd  as  he  was  not  publicly  ac- 
roowledeed  td  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens, 
le  pa^^  for  the  son  of  Neptune.  When  he 
»me  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  by  his 
nother  to  his  father,  and  a  sword  was  given 
lim  by  which  he  might  make  himself  known 
o  £geus  in  a  private  manner.  Vid,  Mgtva. 
The  road  from  TrcBzene  to  Athens  was  infese- 
h1  with  robbers  and  wild  beasts,  and  rendered 
mpassable;  but  these  obstacles  were  easily  re- 
moved by  the  courageous  son  of  ^geus.  He 
destroyed  Corynetes,  Sjrnnis,  Sciron,  Cereyon, 
Procrustes,andthecelebTatedPh8ea  At  Athens, 
lowever,  his  reception  was  not  cordial ;  Medea 
ived  there  with  iEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
tier  influence  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  The- 
leus  were  received  by  his  fathers  house,  shear- 
empted  to  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was 
made  pablic.  JEgeus  was  himself  to  gire  the 
&up  or  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
feast,  bat  the  sight  of  bis  sword  on  the  side  of 
Theseus,  reminded  him  of  bis  amours  with 
iEthre.  He  knew  him  to  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  glad  to  find  that  this  il- 
[osirious  stranger,  who  had  cleared  Attica  from 
robbers  and  pirates,  was  the  son  of  fheir  mon- 
Bich.    The  Pallantides  were  all  put  to  death 


by  the  young  prince.  The  boll  of  Maratbott 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  Theseus.  After 
this,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  among  the  seven 
chosen  youths  whom  the  Atheniaasyearl^  sent 
to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  The  wish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute 
engaged  him  to  undertake  his  expedition.  He 
was  successful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  of  him ;  and 
after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  killed  the  Minotaur,  {Vid. 
Minotaufus^)  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  the  six 
boys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
equally  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
Kaxos,  where  he  was  driven  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  The  rejoicings 
which  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  JEge- 
us,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  saw 
his  son's  .ship  return  with  black  sails,  which 
was  the  signal  of  ill  succefs.  Vid.  JSgeus.  His 
accession  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1235.  The  Athenians  were 
governed  with  mildness,  andTheseusmade  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  wor- 
ship was  attended  with  more  than  usual  solem- 
nity, a  court  was  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  civil  affiiirs,  and  Theseus  made  the  ror- 
ernment  democratical,  while  he  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  h&had  gained  by  his  victories  and 
policy  made  his  alliance  courted ;  but  Pirithons^ 
king  of  the  Lsptthse,  alone  wished  to  gain  his 
friendship  by  meeting  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica ;  and  when 
Theseus  had  marched  out  to  meet  him,  the  two 
enemies,  struck  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  rush- 
ed between  their  two  armies,  to  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  from  that  time  began  the  most  sin- 
cere and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  friend,  and  was  the  most  eager  and  coura- 
geous of  the  LapiihsB  in  the  defence  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendants,  against  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Centaurs.  When  Piri- 
thous  had  lost  Hippodamia,  he  agreed  with 
Theseus,  whose  wire  Phaedra  was  also  dead,  to 
carry  sway  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  gods. 
Their  first  attempt  was  upon  Helen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leda,  ana  after  they  had  obtained  uis 
beautiful  prize,  ihey  cast  lots,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Theseus.  The  Athenian  mon- 
arch intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
JEthn^  at  Aphidnse,  till  she  was  of  nubile 
years;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him  to  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
carried  away  by  the  two  nyal  friends,  and 
Ovid  introduces  her  in  one  of'^his  epwtles,  say- 
ing, Excepto  redii  passa  timare  nihil.  Some 
time  after,  Theseus  assisted  his  friend  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  to  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pluto,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  stopped 
them.  PIrithous  was  placed  on  his  father'a 
wheel,  and  Theseus  was  tied  to  a  huge  stone, 
on  which  he  had  sat  to  rest  himself  Tirgil 
represents  him  in  this  eternal  stale  of  punidi- 
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,  rMtinsto  tht  ihadet  im  Tutarm  Uw 
wordt  of  DiaA  juttitimm  m^niU^  ^  ncn  Imi- 
wtn  diVM.  Apoflodorns,  howeTcr,  and  oiben 
dfcUre.  tbat  he  was  na  looc  detained  in  bell; 
vlieD  Herealcs  came  to  steal  (he  dog  Cerbenia, 
he  tore  htm  awaj  from  liie  siooe,  bat  with  sach 
Tiolence  thai  his  skin  was  left  behind.  The 
aame  a«w>aner  was  given  to  Piriiboos;  and 
the  two  friends  returned  opoo  the  earth  by  the 
favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  not,  however,  without  suffering 
the  mott  excruciating  torments.  Daring  the 
eaptivitj  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
Moestheus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  inio  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preKrenoe  to  the  children  of  the  abseui  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  to  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Athenians 
had  forgotten  his  many  services,  and  he  retired 
wUh  great  mortiication  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
modes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyroa.  AAer 
paying  him  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
lealoos  of  his  Ikme  or  bribed  bjr  thi  presents  of 
llnestheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  threw  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  anv  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  chiklren  ot  Theseus,  after 
tlie  deathof  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
ihnme^,  mnd  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
oiignt  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  ftom  Scyros,  and  ^ve 
than  a  magnificent  buriaL  They  also  raised 
him  statues  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
flames  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
ue  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Pausa- 
nia.s  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
from  the  poets  in  their  accounts  about  this  hero, 
and  they  all  suppose,  that,  instead  of  auempting 
to  carry  away  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  fhen<£ 
wished  to  seaoce  a  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  Molofisi.  This  daughter,  as  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerbems; 
and  hence  perhaps  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Piriihous  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog,  but 
Theseus  was  confined  m  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape.'  some  time  after,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place 
Theseus  and  his  (Wend  In  the  number  of  the 
Argonauts,  but  the^  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Molossi,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis.  Plul,  ffi  vita.^Apollod.  d.—ja^gin, 
fab.  14  and  79.— P«tf.  1,  c.  8,  Ac.^Ovid.  MsL 
7,  V.  433.  ».  419L  Fas^  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
Heroid.—Diod,  1  and  i.^Lumn,  3,  v.  613.— 
Bamer.  Od.  21,  v.  ^SS.-^BuM,  in  ScuL  Bare. 
-^JSlian.  F.  B  4,  c.  b.^Sm,  Tkeb,  5,  v.  433. 
^Properi.  %—Lactmt.  ad  nia,SUa.^Pkitod, 
iam.  t^Flacc,  %^AMUan.  h-^Virg.  jB%,  6, 
▼.  617.— SenMo,  in  Bippol.—StiU.  AekiU.  1. 

THBsnlDES,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses, 
because  they  were  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Thespia. 

TBism,  a  Greek  poet  of  Attioa,  supposed  by 


soaaetobetbe  iavoMar  of  tngaiy,  06  yon 
before  Christ.  His  repraeniaiions  were  mj 
rustic  and  imperfect  He  went  from  ton  u 
town  upon  a  cart,  on  which  was  erected  tte» 
porary  stage,  where  two  actors,  wkow  &ca 
were  daubeid  with  the  lees  of  wine,  eaieiiiiBed 
the  audience  with  choral  soogs,  Ac.  Soka 
was  a  great  enemy  to  his  diamaiic  represaia- 
lion&    Boftd,  ArL  P.  976u— /)m^ 

Taaspiua,  a  king  of  Thespia,  in  6ffotis,8(a 
of  Erechiheos,  according  to  some  antbon.  He 
was  desirous  that  bis  iity  daughters  sboidd 
have  children  by  Hercules,  and  iherefon  vben 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  pennittcd  bim  lo 
enjoy  their  company.  This  passes  fiar  the  13tk 
and  most  arduous  of  the  labours  of  Hereoies; 
as  the  two  following  lines  fraa  the  sfOM 
orcamssma  Indicate : — 

TVfinis  kinc  deemus  Uikar  est  dK/namaOtwA 
QMnfiMgtfite  MMil  timfrtnii  aMfe  jpmiUsi. 

AH  the  daughters  of  Thespius  broagkt  Bifc 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  tviu, 
particularly  Procris  the  eldest,  and  the  yorag- 
est.  Some  suppose  that  one  of  the  TlieqDidei 
reftised  to  admit  Henrulestoberaraiit  liar  vMek 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pass  sll  her  life 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  prist- 
ess  of  a  temple  he  had  at  Thespia.  Thedil- 
dren  of  the  Thespiades,  called  7VMi<,vat 
to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  sedJcnieBi  with 


lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  &ther.  Tbespiosa 
often  confounded  by  ancient  anthoes  wiik  Tbes- 
tiiw,  though  the  latter  lived  in  a  diftieatpiBee, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  sons  to  (he 
hunting  of  tneCaljdoDian  boar.  AfdLd.%t. 
4.— PiMu.  9,  c  36  and  97. -Ptet 

Thbbtiits,  I.  a  king  of  Pleuron,  and  t  sob  a 
Panhaon,  father  to  Toxeus,  PkxippB,  m 

Althas. II.  A  king  of  Thespia.    mns- 

pi«5. The  sons  of  Thestios,  called  Tie- 

twi«,  were  killed  by  Meleacer,  at  tlie  dose  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.    ApoiUd.  1,  c  7. 

TBssToa,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laotboe,  fatso 
to  Cnlchas.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  aim 
TkB^Lmidn,  Ovid,  iUW.  18,  v.  19.-SM.1, 
Aeh.  r,  ian.'-AfelUn,  1,  v.  SMl-ftwr.  * 
1,  V.  69.  _^  , 

Tem,  one  of  the  aea*^ties,  diagner  tf 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  coofoaaded  ^'^^ 
tbjs,  her  grandmother.  .She  was  eoeited  by 
Neptune  and  Jupiter ;  but  when  the  ^  jwj 
informed  that  the  son  she  should  bnai;  rim 
must  become  greater  than  his  ftitber,  their  ad- 
dresses were  stopped,  and  Pelens,  ^f%!f 
iEacus,  was  permitted  tosolicil  her  hsod.  FU. 
PeUus.  Thetis  became  mother  of  sewdcW- 
dren  by  Peleus,  but  all  these  de  destn^cd  ty 
fire,  in  attosmting  Uf  see  whether  ^^  "** 
mortal.  Achilles  must  have  shared  tte  sme 
fate,  if  Pelens  had  not  soafchsd himnm  w 
hand  a.'t  she  was  going  to  repeat  the  crael  (men- 
tion. She  afterward  rendered  W«,5™?' 
able,  by  plunging  him  in  the  waters  of  w<^ 
except  tW  part  of  the  heel  bv  which  fe  W 
him.  AaThSswdlknewtheftorf*«S 
she  attempted  to  remove  hiiA  frwa^rilS 
war,  by  concealing  him  in  the  conrtrflj^J 
de&  This  was  uaelesa,  he  went  with  »"•"■ " 
the  Greeks.    ThnmAv.MumamwVi 


B,  prcvafled  upoa  Volcw  »  ■; 
ef  «MQr;  buliA*  *«»*^ 
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IM  iifltd  Um  md  the  ftvonn  which  she  bad 
iromised  him.  When  Achilles  wna  killed  bj 
?aris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  sea  with  the 
*7ereides  to  monrn  hts  death,  and  after  she  had 
t>Ilected  his  ashes  in  a  golden  arn,  she  raised 
i  monameot  to  his  memory^  and  insiimted  fes- 
tvals  in  his  honour.  HesictL  7%eog.  v.  344, 
kc.— .^IMfM.  1,  e.  9  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  13.— Art*, 
ab.  64.— Hmmt.  U,  I,  ^c  Od,  24,  v.  S6.— 
^aui.  5,  c.  18,  Ac.— OpW.  AkL  U,  hb,  7, 1. 
S,  fab.  1,  Ac. 

THflUTis.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Thia,  ttie  mother  of  the  stm,  moon,  snd  An* 
ora,  by  Hyperion.  VitL  Tkea.  Huiod,  Vuog, 
r,  37L     vU.  Part  I. 

Thibbb,  a  beaotifol  woman  of  Babylon. 
yvid.—Bvgin.     Vid.  Pyramut^  Part  I. 

Thoas,  iTa  king  of  Tanrica  Chersonesns,  in 
he  a^e  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
lave  immolated  these  two  celebrated  strangers 
in  Diana's  altars,  accordinff  to  the  barbarous 
tostoms  of  the  country,  had  they  not  been  de- 
ivered  by  Iphigenia.  Vid.  iphigenia.  Ac- 
»rding  to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

hens.    Ovid.  PorU.  3,  el.  3. II.  A  kmg 

»f  Lemaos,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the 
laughter  of  Minos,  and  husband  of  Myrine. 
ile  had  been  made  kins  of  Lemnos  by  Rbada- 
nanthus.  He  was  still  alive  when  the  Lem- 
uan  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
he  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
laughter  Hypsipyle,  in  whose  favour  he  had 
esigned  the  crown.  Hjrpsipyle  obliged  her 
ather  to  depart  secretly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape 
*rom  the  ftiry  of  the  women,  and  be  arrired  safe 
n  a  neighbouring  island,  which  some  call  Chios, 
hough  many  suppose  that  Thoas  was  assassin- 
ited  by  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  leA 
[jemnos.  Some  mythologists  coafoimd  the  king 
)f  Lemnos  with  that  of  Chersonesns,  and  snp- 
xise  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
%.ccording  to  their  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
roung  when  he  retired  from  Lemnos,  and  after 
bat  he  went  to  Taurica  Chersonesos,  where 
\e  settled.  Fiace.  8,  ▼.  308.— iS^rim.  fab.  74, 
m.-'Ovid.  t«  3.  384.  Beroid,  6,  v.  114.— 
Sibil.  THab.  5,  ▼.  9(»  and  4B6.'^ApoUim.  Rkod. 
i,  T.  309  and  615.  AptfUod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  e.  6.— 
Eurip.  in  ^^kif.-'^-lll.  A  son  of  Andremon 
lod  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  CBneus.  He  went 
o  the  Trojan  war  on  15  or  rather  40  ships. 
Bamer.  U,  3,  ^.— Pietyf  CrH.  l.—Hygin. 
Tab.  97. 

Trooba,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  of  Pborcys, 
md  mother  of  Polyphemus,  by  Neptune.  Bb- 
\iod.  T%e9g.  r.  386.— Awi«r.  Od.  1,  v.  71. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 
surv. 

TmuAMBra,  one  of  the  somames  of  Bacchus. 

Tsuwro,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Germans. 
Tacit. 

Thtbbtbs.     Vid.  Part  If. 

TRTMBajBini,  a  snmame  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
a»  4,  V.  323.    M%.  3,  ▼.  86.     Vid.  Tkymbr^. 

THTOtm,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

ThtOnkos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

TneaiNus,  son  of  Capetas,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drowned  in  the  nver  Albuls,  which,  on 
that  account,  assimed  the  name  of  TSberis,  of 
which  he  became  the  pTntecting  god.  Uv.  I, 
e  Z.-'Oe.  d€  iVM.  D.  9,  c.  99.- Fafw  de  L. 
Xn  4|  c  6,  Ae^'Ov.  Art.  9;  T.S89,  L  4,  ▼.  47. 


TiBDEns,  the  founder  of  Tibur,  often  called 
TUmriia  Mania.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ampbiaraus.     Virg.  JEn,  7,  ▼.  670. 

TiMANDRA,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  sister  U> 
Helen .    She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia. 

TiPBTs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  son  of  Hagnios,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  lie  died  before  the  Argo- 
nauts reached  Colchis,  at  tbe  court  of  Lycus  in 
the  Proponiis,  and  Erginus  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  Orp\.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— ijMOoa.— 
Vol.  PUuc—Paus.  9,  c.  32.— liy^iik  &b.  U 
and  18. 

TmEsiAS,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Gverus  and  Chariclo.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  authors  have  called  ^i  lung  as 
seven  generations  of  men,  others  six,  and  others 
nine,  daring  the  time  that  Polydorua,  Labdacus, 
Laius,  CEdipns^  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  It  is  said  thatin  his  youth  he  found 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cjllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  stick  to  separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  into  a  girl. 
Seven  years  after  he  found  again  some  serpents 
tether  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  recovered 
his  ori|:inal  sex  by  striking  them  a  second  time 
with  his  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti- 
resias  had  married,  and  it  was  from  those  rea- 
sons, according  to  some  of  the  anciehts,  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  sexes  received  ^eater  pleasure  fi*om  the 
connubial  state.  Tiresias,  who  could  speak  from 
actual  experience,  decided  in  favour  of  Jupiter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  the  female 
received  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  stipported  a  different  opinion, 
and  gave  the  superiorit]r  to  tbe  male  sex,  pun- 
ishedTiresias  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadfbl  loss  was  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  permitted  him  to  Uve  seven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  These  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tiresias^bich  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid,  Hyginus,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodorns,  gallimachos, 
Propertins,  ftc,  who  aeclared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  ss  a  punishment,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  on  the  mount  Helicon.  Chariclo,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  complained  of  the  sever- 
ity with  which  her  son  was  treated ;  but  the  god- 
dess, who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Saturn  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, by  making  him  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  giving  him  a  staff  which  could  conduct  his 
steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  had  the  use 
of  nis  eyesight  During  his  lifetime  Tiresias 
was  an  infallible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
Renerals.  during  the  Theban  war,  consulted 
him,  ana  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prup^iecies  sometimes  fhmi  the  flight 
or  language  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  daughter  Manto,  and  sometimes  he  drew, 
the  manes  A'om  the  infernal  regions  to  know' 
ftiturity,  with  mystical  ceremonies.  He  at  last 
died,  after  drinnng  the  waters  of  a  eold  foun- 
tain, which  ftroze  liis  blood.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans  on  mount  Til- 
phusBUs,  and  honoured  as  a  god.  His  oracle 
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•t  Ordionaios  vm  in  nnirefrnJ  eiieem*  Ho- 
mer represented  tJlysses  as  ^ing  to  the  iofer- 
n«j  regions  to  consoli  Tiresias  coDceming  his 
retnm  to  Ithaea.  ApoUod,  3,  c  ^.^Tkeocrii. 
tL  94,  r.  n.-^StM.  TUb.  3,  ▼.  ^^.-^Bygin.  fab. 
75.— JSsciM.  up.  ante  TlnA.^Stmkocl,  in  (Edip. 
U/r.—Findar.  Sem.  l.^DM.  L—Bimer,  Od. 
It—Plmi.  in  Sjfmpk,  Ac^Paui.  9,  c.  33. 

TBTirraiA,  a  name  given  to  Alcmena,  be- 
eaose  she  lived  at  TirTnthos.    Quid,  Mst.  B. 

Tm^MknE^  or  TsuniNim,  a  king  of  Thebes, 
aoD  of  Tbersander  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
The  forioL  who  continuallT  persecated  the 
house  of  (EdijnuL  permitted  him  to  live  in 
tranquillity,  bai  they  tormented  his  son  and 
snccessor  Antesion,  and  obliged  him  to  reUre 
to  Doris.    Poms.  3,  c.  5, 1.  9,  c.  6. 

TiSAMOBDs,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  horse.  Some  supposed 
him  to  be  the  same  as  Tbersander,  the  son  of 
Poirnices.     Virg.  .^n,  2,  v.  261. 

TMiPBdm,  I.  one  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nox  and  Acheron,  who  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  upon  mankind,  who  visited 
tnem  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished 
the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  from 
her  head,  and  were  wreathed  round  her  arms 
instead  of  bracelets.  Bv  Juno*s  direction  she 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  Egypt, 
but  tbe  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  ob- 
liged her  to  retire  to  hell.  SUU.  T^tb.  1,  v.  69. 
--Virg.  G,  3,  V.  653.    ^Bn.  6,  v.  566.— Jiiva*. 

1,  SUU.  8,  V.  34. n.  A  daughter  of  Alcmason 

and  Manto. 

TrrjBA,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thea,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Tttak,  or  TrrlNUs,  a  aon  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Ccelus:  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  provided  he  raised  no  male  children. 
When  the  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  tbe  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  imprisoned 
him  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
lisctantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  took  it  from 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  Ennius,  now  lo»t. 
None  of  the  ancient  mythologisis,  such  as  Apol- 
kdorus,  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  ftc.  have  made  men* 
tion  of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheus  and  Lucian ;  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid ;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid.  Ma,  1,  vi.  10.— Jttv.  14,  ▼.  36.— 
IHod.  S.—Paus,  2,  c.  ll.^Orpkeus.  Bymn.  13. 
--Virg.  JEn.  4,  v.  119. 

TitAnbb,  a  name  given  lo  the  sons  of  CobIos 
and  Terra.  They  were  45  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Egyptians.  Apollodorus  mentions 
13,  Hyginns  6,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom 
.  are  the  Titan  ides.  The  most  known  of  the 
Titans  are  Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus,  Jape- 
tus,  Cottus,  and  Briareus,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  Typhoeus,  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rboetns, 
and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mythologists 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  and  with  proportionable 
strength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cru- 
elty by  Ccelus,  and  confined  in  tbe  bowels  of 
the  earth,  till  their  mother  pitied  their  misfor- 
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times  and  anaed  them  ipiBtt  Aev  Ate' 
Saturn  wi(h  a  scythe  cut  off  the  ^itskof  hit 
father,  as  be  was  going  to  unae  himself  lo 
Terra,  and  threw  them  mto  the  sea,  sad  from 
the  froth  sprang  a  new  deity  called  Venos;  at 
also  Alecto.  Tisiphone,  and  Megcia,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUod(Mrus.  When  Saturn  saecNded 
his  father,  he  married  Rhea ;  hot  he  derooied 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  had  been  isliDnBed 

Sr  an  omde  that  ha  should  be  dethroned  b^ 
em  as  a  punishment  for  his  craebj  to  hn 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mythole^.  Tbej 
are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  giinis; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  ihe 
Titans  was  against  Satam,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  Besi§d.  Tkt^g.  1%,  Ac. 
^ApoUod.  1,  c.  \.^JEsekyl.  in  Pmp.—CeBim, 
in  Dd,  ir—Diod.  \,—Ifygin.pref,/tb. 

TrrANu,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pynhs,  is 
grand-daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  toDiasa. 
Ovid,  MeL  1,  V.  395, 1.  2,  Ac 

TrrAHiDss,  the  daughters  of  Ccelasaad  Tem, 
reduced  in  number  to  six  according  to  Orpheos. 
Tbe  most  celebrated  were  Tetbys,  Themis, 
Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  Cyhele^cstt, 
Phoebe,  and  Rhea.  Hesiod,  T%»g.  135,  Ac 
—MnAod.  1,  c.  1. 

TmiONUs,  a  son  of  LaomedoB,kiog  of  Troy, 
by  Strymo.  the  daughter  of  the  Scamasdcr. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aiutira  becaise  esa- 
moured  of  him,  and  carried  him  awaj.  He 
had  bv  her  Memnon  and  iEinathi(m.  He 
begged  of  Aurora  to  be  immortal,  and  the  god- 
dess granted  it;  but  as  be  had  fon^oiieB  to  ask 
the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauiv,  which  he  thes 
enjoyed,  he  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  sad  decrepit; 
and,  as  life  became  insupportable  to  him,  be 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  ne  could  not  die,  tbe  goddess  ehas)^  bin 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApML  3,  c. 
6.— Ffr/f.  O.  1,  V.  Ul.—jEn.  4,  v.  586,  L  8,  t. 
384.— flfefUH*.  7%eog,  SBL—Di^.  l.-Orii 
FasL  1,  V,  461,  L  9,  v.  403.— £&ffl<.  1,  Oi  38, 
L2,Od.l6. 

Trni,  a  deity  amonff  the  Milesiaas. 

TiTTUS,  a  celebratedf  giant,  son  of  Tens,  or, 
according  to  others,  ot  Jupiter  hj  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orcbomenos.  He  was  of  such  t 
prodigious  size,  that  bis  mother  died  is  tranil 
after  Jupiter  had  drawn  her  from  the  howeis 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  coacesled  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityus  atterowed  to 
ofiTer  violence  to  Latona,  bw  the  goddess  deliT- 
ered  henielf  fh>m  his  impoTtnnitie^  hy  eslunpto 
her  assistance  her  ehildrai,  who  kilM  the  nist 
with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  is  heU, 
where  a  serpent  contmually  devoured  ho  liw; 
or,  according  to  others,  where  valtnresperijrto- 
ally  fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  grew  igira  m 
soon  as  devoured.  It  is  .said  that  Tityus  corer- 
ed  nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  grwmd. 
He  had  a  smalt  chapel  with  an  altar  a  t^is- 
land  of  Euboea.  ApolUfd.  1,  c  4.-P^  ^ 
4.— fliwiier.  Od,  7,  v.  3S5,  1.  11,  V.  5T&-^ 
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etired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oradei  where 
le  was  chosen  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
f  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
^ith  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  b^  Sarpedon. 
There  were  some  festivals  established  at 
thodes  to  his  honour,  called  T^UvoUnUa  in 
rhich  men  and  boys  contended.  The  victors 
rere  rewarded  wiih  poplar  crowns.  Homer.  U. 
ipolUnL  8,  c.  r-Dwd.l.-^H!fgi%.  fab.  97. 

Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  who  married  Om- 
ihale,  and  was  son  of  Sipylns  and  Chthonia. 
ie  was  killed  by;  a  ball.  The  mountain  on 
T^hich  he  was  baried  bore  his  name.  ApMod, 
I,  c.  6.— Oinii.  Ma,  11,  fab.  1.  Hygin,  fiih.  191. 
yid.  Part  L 

ToLus,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  in  4he 
eign  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  their  city  should  become  the  head 
)r  mistress  of  the  world. 

ToxBQs,  a  son  of  (Eneus,  killed  by  Melear 
jer. 

TaidpAS,  or  Taion,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
:?anace,  the  daughter  of  JEolus.  He  was  fa- 
her  of  Iphimedia  and  of  Erisichthon,  who  is 
railed  on  that  account  7VMpet«4,  and  hisdaugh- 
er  Triopeii,  Ovid.  Met,  8,  ▼.  t^.—Aj^Uod. 
I,  c.  7. 

TRiprdiJiAm,  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Terra, 
}r,  according  to  some,  of  TrochUus,  a  priest  of 
A.rgo6.  According  to  the  more  received  opinion 
lie  was  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica,  bv  mnea, 
wYiom  some  have  called  Metanira.  Cothonea, 
Hyona,  Melania,  or  Polymnia.  He  was  bom 
It  Eleusl<t  in  Attica,  and  was  cured  in  his  youth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
t)een  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
monarch's  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  pai^ 
ticuhur  notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her 
9wn  milk,and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dar- 
ing the  nit^ht,  to  destroy  whatever  particles  of 
mortality  he  had  received  fW)m  his  parents. 
The  mother  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
B^rowtb  of  her  son,  and  she  had  the  curiosity  to 
nratch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess  oy  a 
ludden  cry.  when  Triptolemus  was  laid  on  the 
burning  ashes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  un- 
Bible  to  make  him  immortal,  she  taught  him 
igriculture,  and  rendered  him  serviceable  to 
mankind,  oy  instructing  him  how  to  sow  com 
md  make  bread.  Sne  tuso  gave  him  her  cha- 
riot, which  was  dsawn  by  two  drasons;  and 
in  this  eelenial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over 
Lhe  earth,  and  distributed  com  toaU  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world.  In  Scvthia  the  fhvourite 
3f  Ceres  nearly  lost  his  life ;  but  Lyncus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  who  had  conspired  to  mur- 
der him,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Elensis.  Trintolemus  restored  Ceres 
her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinianfes- 
tivab  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedi- 
tJon.  Diod.  B^gin,  fab.  147.— Poms.  S,  c  14, 
I.  8,  c.  4.— Ajfiii.  8,  c.  6.—Apoaod.  1,  c.  5.— 

CaUm.  in  Cer.  92.--Ond.   MU:  5,  v.  646. 
Fut.  4,  V.  801.    Trist.  3,  el.  8.  v.  1 . 
TarroN,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Neptune,  by  Am- 

plutrita,or,  according  to  some,  by  Celeno,  or 
Part  III.— 6  Q 


Salacia.  He  was  very  powerful  amongtheaeft- 
deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abate 
storms  at  pleasure.  He  is  generally  represent- 
ed as  blowine  a  shell;  his  bellv,  above  the 
waist,  is  like  mat  of  a  man,  and  below,  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore-feet 
of  a  horse.  Many  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  who  are  half  men  and  half  fish. 
ApoUed.  1,  e.  i.^Hesiod.  Theog,  v.  930.— 
Ovid,  Met.  1,  V.  333.— Cu;.  dt  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  28. 
—Virg.  JBtL  1,  V.  148,  L  6,  v.  173.  Poms.  9, 
c  90.    Ff^.PartL 

Tuvu,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifices,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  13, 1.  7,  v.  774.— Oin4. 
5mW.2,v.416.    i?W.l,v.389. 

Troilub.    Vid.  Part  11. 

TaoraoNius.     Vid.  Part  II. 

Taos.    Vid.  Part  II 

TxnsTo,  a  deity  of  the  Gkrmans  son  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Tlsof.  4s 
Germ.  2. 

ToRNin.    Vid.  Part  II. 

TrnEtTB,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon 
and  Peribcea.  He  fled  from  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  asylum  in  the  court  of  Adra»> 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.  When  Adrastus  wished  to  re- 
place his  son-in-law  Polynices  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  Tydeus  undertook  to  go  and  dedare 
war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  nis  resentment ; 
he  challenged  Eteocles  and  his  officers  to  single 
combat,  and  defeated  them.  On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
surprise  him ;  and  only  one  of  the  number  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings of  the  fiite  of  his  companions.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  uf  the  army  of  Adrastus, 
and  during  the  Theban  war  he  Dehaved  with 
great  courage.  Bfany  of  the  enemies  expired 
under  his  b&ws,  till  he  was  at  last  wounded  by 
Melanippus.  Though  the  blow  was  fatal,  Ty- 
deus had  the  strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  car- 
ried away  ttam  the  fight  ov  his  conoganions. 
At  his  own  request  the  dead  body  of  Melanip- 
pus was  brought  to  him,  and  after  he  had  order- 
ed the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  began  to  tear  out 
the  brains  with  his  teeth.  The  savage  barba- 
rity of  Tydeus  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
coming  to  oring  him  relief,  and  to  make  him  im- 
mortal, and  the  soddessleft  him  to  his  fate  and 
suffered  him  to  aie.  He  was  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  monument  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
age  of  PaiLsanias.  He  was  father  to  Diomedes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  cause  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Melus,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Alcathous  his  father's 
brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Olenius. 
Bamer.  IL  4,  v.  365,  ^STI.^ApoUod.  1,  c.  8.  I. 
3,  c.  S.'^JSsekifl.  Sept.  mUe  TM.-^Pam.  9, 
c.  18.— />uh/.  3.— J^Mfip.  in  Sup.-- Virg.  JEn. 
6,  V.  419.'~Ovid.  wi  lb.  350,  Ac. 

TtndIridjb,  I.  a  patronypie  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndaras,  as  Castor,  Pollux,  Helen, 
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TniDlmos,  aun  of  (Ebalus  ana  Gh>rgophooe, 
or,  acoocdiaff  u>  some,  of  Peheres.  Hie  was 
king  of  LaceuBmon,  and  married  the  celebrated 
Lera,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  Pbiloooe,  Ac 
and  also  became  mother  of  Pollnx  and  Helen 
by  Jnpiier.  VitL  Uda,  CaOor,  PMuz,  Ck^Uw^ 
Mi^a,  Ac. 

TrraoRn,  or  Ttfbon,  a  famous  giant,  son 
of  Tartams  and  Terra,  who  had  a  hundred 
heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devoaring  Are  were  darted  from  his 
month  and  from  his  eyes,  aad  he  ottered  horrid 
yells,  like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  ani- 
mals. He  was  no  sooner  bom,  than,  to  avenffe 
the  death  of  his  brothen  the  giants,  he  made 
war  against  heaven.  The  father  of  the  gods  at 
last  put  Typhoens  to  fight  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, and  crushed  him  under  mount  JSma,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  according  to  some, 
under  the  island  Inarime.  Typhceos  became 
father  of  Gerf  on,  Cerberus,  and  Onhos,  hj  his 
union  with  Elchidna.  A^«.  fob.  153  and  196. 

Tktb.^Buiod.  The^g.  830^— Bbawr.  Am.— 
Btrodoi.  S,  c.  156. 

Ttphon,  L  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
striking  the  earth.  Sonoe  of  the  poets  make 
him  the  same  as  the  famous  Typhous.    Vid. 

T\pAfmu. IL  A  brother  of  Osiris,  who 

married  Nepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther during  his  expedition,  and  murdered  him 
at  his  return.  The  death  of  Osiris,  was  aven- 
ged  by  his  son  Oms,  and  Typhon  was  pot  to 
death.  Vid  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned  among 
tbe  Egyptians  to  6e  the  cause  of  every  evil,  and 
on  that  account  generally  representee  as  a  wolf 
and  a  crocodile.    PliU.  in  b,  f  Os.—Diod.  1. 

Ttbo,  a  beautiful  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  king  of  Elis  and  Alcidice.  She  was 
treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  from  her  fa- 
ther's bouse  by  her  uncle  Cretheus.  She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
often  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep> 
tune  assumed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
and  gained  her  affections.  She  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  by  Neptune,  whom  she  ex- 
posed, to  conceal  tier  incontinence  from  the 
world.  The  children  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, and  when  they  had  arrived  to  jrears  of 
maturity,  they  avenged  their  mother's  injuries 
by  assassinating  the  cruel  Sidero.  Some  time 
after  her  amour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
her  uncle  Cretheii&  by  whom  she  had  Amytha- 
on,  Pheres.  and  iBson.  Tyro  is  often  called 
SdlmofKU  item  her  father.  Hcmer.  Od.  11,  v. 
234.— JPiiMfar.  Pytk.  A.—J^foUod,  1.  c  9.— 
Died,  i,^Propert.  I,  el.  13,  v.  90, 1.  2,  el.  30,  v. 
51, 1.  3,  el.  19,  V.  IZ.—Ovid.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
-^JElian.  V.  B.  12,  c  42. 

TTaaHsi78,a  shepherd  of  King  Latinus,  whose 
stag  being  killed  by  the  companions  of  Asca- 
nins,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  JEneas 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Latlnm.  Hence  the 
word  TifrrktidM,    Virg,  jBn,  7,  ▼.  485. 


VacOna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  trho  presided 
over  repose  and  leisure,  as  the  word  mdicates 
(vaears).    Her  festival  were  observed  in  the 
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month  of  December.    Omd.  F\uL  6,  v.3(ff^ 

Vaidvis,  or  yBJOPlna,  a  deity  of  iU  ookb  « 
Rome.  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Cspiioliae  hiM, 
built  by  Romulus.  Some  suppose  ibit  be  va» 
the  same  as  Jupiier  iAe  w/inU,  or  m  tk  <r§dUj 
because  h€  was  represented  wiihout  thoDder  or 
a  sceptre,  and  had  only  by  his  side  ihe  gntt 
AmalUwa,  and  the  Cretan  nvmph  who  ftdium 
when  jTOung.    Ovid.  FVut.  3,  v.  430. 

VimuA,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Anata,  ind  ibo- 
ther  of  Tumns  by  Daunus.  Amphiinie,  the 
sea-goddess,  is  also  called  Yeailia.  Virg.  i& 
10,  V.  76.— Ooi^.  JiSeL  14,  ▼.  334.-hifr«* 
I.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

Vaim.  The  ancients,  and  especisUj  iJv 
Athenians,  paid  particular  atteniiofi  to  the 
winds,  and  offered  them  sacrifices  as  to  deiues, 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  eoo- 
tinually  cansing  storms,  tcmpfsts,  sad  etnh- 
ouakes.  The  winds  were  represented  is  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  forms.  Tne  four  Dnocijnl 
winds  were,  JBanu,  the  sooiheasi,  wno  is  re- 
presented as  ayocmg  man  flying  with  great  ia- 
petuosity,  and  often  appearing  in  a  plajsone 
and  wanton  humour.  Austtr.  the  sooth  wiod, 
appeared  generally  as  an  old  maa  with  gnr 
hair,  agloomy  countenanceja  head  covered  wiili 
clouds,  a  sable  vesture,  and  dusky  wings.  He 
ii  the  dispenser  of  rain,  and  of  all  heavy  shov- 
ers.  Ze^iyrus  is  represented  as  the  mildest  of 
all  the  winds.  He  is  young  and  gentle,  isd  h» 
lap  is  filled  with  vernal  flowers.  He  married 
Flora  the  goddess,  with  whom  he  esjored  lie 
most  perfect  felicity.  Boreas,  the  a<vt&  wiad, 
appears  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
ratner  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  tempests,  and  is 
always  represented  as  surrounded  with  iapeB^ 
treble  clouds.  Those  of  inferior  note  were  8t- 
lamUf  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned.  He 
appears  as  a  young  man,  holding  frail  is  his 
lap,  such  as  peaches,  oranges,  Ac  Africa  or 
southwest,  represented  with  black  wings  su 
a  melancikoly  countenance.  Onu,  or  nonhr 
west,  drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him;  ud 
Aquilo,  the  northeast,  is  equally  dmdfnl  is  ip- 
pearance.  The  winds,  according  to  some  oj- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  care,  of 
which  £olus  had  the  management,  and  vith- 
out  this  necessary  precaution  they  would  hare 
overturned  the  earth,  and  reduced  eveiy  thing 
to  its  origioid  chaos.     Virg.  uSa.  1,  v.  57,  &c. 

Venus,  I.  one  of  the  mostcelebrated  deities  at 
the  ancients.  She  was  the  goddess  of  beantr, 
the  mother  of  love,  the  queen  of  laagbter,  the 
mistress  of  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtesans.  Some  mytbologi^ 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentiaiB 
two,  Venus  tJrania,the  daughter  of  Uranos,  snd 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  snd 
Dione.  Cicero  speaks  of  four,  a  daughter  oi 
Ccelus  and  Light,  one  sprung  from  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  a  third,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Nereid  Diane,  and  a  fourth  bom  ai  Tyre,  snd 
the  same  as  the  Aslarte  of  the  SyriaD&  Of 
these,  however,  the  Venus  sprung  from  the  frrtb 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the  bod; 
of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  Samm,tf 
the  most  known ;  and  of  her  in  paiticalar,  si- 
cieot  mytbologists,  as  well  as  painters,  mate 
mention.  She  arose  from  the  sea  near  the  isisad 
of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  fiesiod,  of  Qytheti, 
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vhitfaer  she  was  wafted  by  the  zephyrs,  and  re- 
ceived on  the  seashore  by  the  Seasons,  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  soon  alter 
carried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  gods  admired 
her  beaaty,  and  aU  the  goddesses  became  jea- 
loos  of  her  personal  charms.  Japiter  gave  ner 
tn  marriage  to  his  ugly  and  deformed  son 
Vulcan.  Her  intrigue  with  Mars  is  the  most 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's  arms. 
md  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all 
:be  goos.  Venus  became  mother  of  Uermione, 
Cupid,  and  Anieroe,  by  Mars ;  by  Mercury,  she 
liaa  Hermaphroditus;  by  Bacchus,  Priapns} 
uid  bv  Neptune,  Eryx.  Her  great  partiality 
for  Adonis  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olym- 
pus; and  her  regard  for  Anchises  obliged  her 
3flen  to  visit  the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  of 
mount  Ida.  The  power  of  Venus  over  the 
heart  was  supportedand  assisted  by  a  celebrated 
g^irdle,  called  zofu  by  the  Qreeks  and  cesha  by 
lie  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
^race,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed ;  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinguished  flames.  Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the 
favours  of  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  though  herself 
f)ossessed  of  every  charm,  no  sooner  put  on  her 
:e$tus,  than  Vulcan,  unable  to  resist  the  infln- 
*iice  of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  infi- 
ielities  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  arms  even 
for  her  illegitimate  children.  The  contest  of 
Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
mown.  She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and 
Funo,  ( Vid,  Paris,  Discordia,)  and  rewarded 
ler  impartial  judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
HToman  in  the  world.  The  worship  of  Venns 
Kr'as  universally  established ;  statues  and  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  her  in  every  kingdom,  and 
he  ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
livinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
vhose  influence  alone  mankind  existed.  In 
ler  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
ler  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
ind  public  prostitution  was  oAen  a  part  of  the 
reremony.  Victims  were  seldom  offered  to  her, 
>r  her  altars  stained  with  blood,  though  we  find 
\spasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.  No  pigs, 
lowever.  or  male  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
ible.  The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple,  were 
»cred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  tne  dove, 
he  swan,  and  the  sparrow^  were  her  favourites ; 
md  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
he  lycostomus.  The  goddess  of  beauty  was  rep- 
esented  among  the  ancients  in  different  forms. 
\i  Elis  she  appeared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
bot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cyth- 
ira  she  was  represented  armed  like  Minerva, 
md  sometimes  wearing  chains  on  her  feet.  In 
he  temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpias  she  was  repre- 
lented  by  Phidias  as  rising  fVom  the  sea,  re- 
ceived l^  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
)ersuasioiL  At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  Iqr 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
land  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
9er  statue  at  Elephantiswas  the  same,  with  only 
I  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  In  Sicyon  she  held 
I  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple ; 
labile  on  her  head  she  had  a  crown,  whicn  ter- 
ninated  in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.  She  is 
{generally  repre.<«nted  with  her  son  Cupid,  on  a 
iharioC  drawn  by  doves,  or  at  other  times  hr 
(wans  or  sparrows.  The  snmames  of  the  god- 


dess are  numerous,  and  only  serve  to  ahow  how 
well  established  her  worship  was  ail  over  the 
earth.  She  was  called  Cwrta,  because  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  with  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  the 
body  and  dress  of  a  female,  whence  she  is  called 
dM^ex  Amathusa  by  Catullus.  She  received 
the  name  of  PapkUif  because  worshipped  at 
Paphos,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar, 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  though  exposed  in  the 
open  air.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Apo»- 
Iropkia,  or  EpiUrophia:  as  also  Venus  Urania 
and  Venus  Pandemos.  The  Cnidians  raised 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Acraa^ 
of  Doris,  and  of  Euplaa.  In  her  temple  under 
the  name  of  Euploea,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  Praxiteles.  Venus  was  also  sumamed 
Cytkeraa,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cythera;  Philammeis,  because  the  queen  of 
laughter;  Tldessigama,  because  she  presided 
over  marriap^e  *,  Coliada,  ColtfHs,  or  CUias,  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  in  Attica ;  Area,  because  aVmed  like  Mars; 
Verticardia,  because  she  could  turn  the  hearts 
of  women  to  cultivate  chastity ;  ApuUiria,  be- 
cause she  deceived;  Calva,  because  she  was 
represented  bald;  Ji7rieyna.  because  worshipped 
at  Eryx ;  Etaira,  because  the  patroness  of  cour- 
tesans; Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos ;  BasUea,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
RfyrUa,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  lo  her;  ^ 
ImchanUis,  in  allasion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  &c.,  Ac.  As  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  because  bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
Venus  was  called  Ponlia,  Marina,  Lymnesia^ 
EpiponHa,  Pelagia,  Saligenia,  PontogenU^ 
Aligenia,  TkdLasdaj  &c.,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  oi  Anadyonune.  is  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  at 
issuing  ftrom  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wring- 
ing her  tresses  on  her  shoulder.  Vid.  Anadf- 
omene.  Cic.  de  Nai.  D.  3,  c.  97,  L  3,  c.  23. — 
Orph.  Jhfmn.  ^i.-^Hesiod.  Ttey^.-^Sapj^.^ 
Hiftner.  Bymn.  in  Ven.,  Slc. — Virg.  jjBn.  5,  T. 
800,  Ac^Ovid.  Heroid.  15, 16, 19,  &c  JIfti.  4, 
fab.  5,  Ac^Diad.  I  and  5.— fl^jftn.  fyb.  94, 
271.— PiMU.  3,  c  I,  1.  4,  c.  SO,  C  5,  c.  18.— 
MdriiaL  6,  ep.  \Z.-^Eurip.  in  Hel.  in  Jfphig.  in 
Troad.—PUU.  in  Eroiic.—JElian.  V.  H.  19,  c 
l.^Athen.  12,  Az.-^CatvJha.'-LaeUt'ia.  defoM 
re.—Calaber.  ll.-^Lucian.  dial.,  Ac—Slrab.li. 
^TacU.  Ann,  3,  Ac.— F<rf.  Max.  8,  c.  11.— 

Plin.  26.-'Horat.  3,  Od.  26, 1. 4,  Od.  11,  &c. 

fl.  A  planet,  called  by  the  Qreeks  Phcspkorut, 
and  by  the  Latins  Lucifer,  when  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.    Cie.  de  Nat.  2,  c.  20,  in  somn.  adf. 

Veritas,  (imUh,)  was  not  only  personified  by. 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  aifd  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  a  young  virgin, 
dressed  in  white  apparel,  with  all  the  marks  or 
youthful  drfildence  and  modesty.  Demoeritiu 
u.sed  to  say  that  she  hid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  to  intimate  the  diffieully  ^vilii  vrhiok 
she  is  found. 

Verticobdu.    Vid,  Femu. 

Vbrtumnus,  a  deity  among  the  Remana,  wlio 
presided  over  the  spring  and  over  orehaFds. 
787 
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He  eiulMToiired  to  gain  the  afleetioos  of  the 
foddeflB  Pomooa ;  an^  to  effett  this,  he  tssamed 
ue  ehape  and  dren  of  a  fisherman,  of  a  soldier, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  &c,  bm  all  to  no  purpose, 
CiU^  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  hepre- 
▼ailed  upon  his  mislren  and  married  her.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  a  yoong  man  crowned 
with  flowers,  covered  op  to  the  waist,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  fmit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  left.  Ovid,  MU,  14,  ▼.  648,  dc. 
^Fropert.  4,  el.  8,  ▼.  2.^Bdrat.  8, 5W.  7,  ▼.  R 

VasTA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Rhea  and  Sa^ 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juno.  She  is  often 
confounded  by  the  mythologists  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Promrpme,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
When  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Rhea  and  Saturn;  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  Testal 
virgins  and  the  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans. 
JEneas  was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mys- 
teries into  ItalT,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  permitted  to  go.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
vrved  within  her  sanctuary,  and  a  fire  was 
continually  kept  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
of  virgin?,  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  goddefs.  Vid,  VestaJes.  If  the 
fire  of  Vesta  was  ever  extinguished,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished, 
and  It  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  of  a  round 
form,  and  t|ie  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
llowmg  robe,  with  a  veil  on  ner  head,  holding 
m  one  band  a  lamp,  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  ana 
in  the  other  a  iavelm,  or  sometimes  a  palladiiun. 
On  some  medals  she  appears  holding  a  drum 
in  one  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of  victory  in 
the  other.  Besiod.  Tktog.  y.  454.— Cie.  dt  Leg. 
8,  c.  18.— ilpottorf.  1,  c.  1.—  Virg.  JEn.  8,  v.  296. 
-"Diod.  B.— Orirf.  flua.  6.— TVirf.  3.— FW. 
iWKT.  1,  c.  1.— />M.  in  Num.—Paus.  5,  c.  14. 

VzcA  PoTA.  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  vtii«0fvapd^M»<»rt.)   L*t?.8,c.7. 

Vict5ru,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Mce,  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  Styx. 
The  goddess  of  Victory  was  .wter  to  Strength 
and  valour,  and  was  one  of  the  attendants  of 
Jupiter.  She  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Qreeks,  particularly ^at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
ner  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour.  She  was  represented  with 
wings,  crowned  with  laurd,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden 
statue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  380  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  lAv.  88.—  varro. 
de  L.  L^Bniod.  TJteog.-^Bygin.  prof,  fab, 

VmiPLAOA,  agoddeas  among  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
lame,  (vtnim  fikeare.)  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  gene^ 
rattv  repaired  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  mount,  ana 
came  back  reconciled.     Vol.  I^x.  c.  1. 

Vmiva.  AB  virtues  were  made  deities  among 
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the  Romans.  BlareeUua  erected  two  tenqpla, 
one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Hononr.  They 
were  built  in  such  a  manner,  thai  to  tee  ike 
temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessary  \o  pas 
through  that  of  Virtue ;  a  happy  alkgoiyuKsg 
a  nation  free  and  independent  The  priscipal 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  their  aaire. 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule  and  her  pok- 
ing to  a  fflobe  at  her  feet ;  Temperuce  hxi  i 
bndle-,  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword;  Bcaies; 
was  clad  in  a  transparem  vest;  Modesty  ap- 
peared veiled ;  Clemency  wore  an  olire  bnocb, 
and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  aliar, 
Tranquillity  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  colanm; 
Health  was  known  by  her  serpent,  Libeity  bj 
her  cap,  and  Gayety  by  her  myrtle.  CU.  de  A. 
D.  8,  c.  83.— P^Ki.  in  ampk.  prri.'-JJie.  29,  c 
11.— Fa/.Jtfi£.l.c.  l.'-Avg.deCic.DA.cM 

VrruLA,  a  deity  aimong  the  RomaBs  vbo 
presided  over  festivals  and  rqoicings.  Sk- 
er$b.  3,  c.  8. 

Ultsbes.    Vid.  Pan  XL 

Unca,  a  surname  of  Minerva  amoag  ibe 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans. 

Unioena,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprang 
of  Jupiter  alone. 

Unxu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from  »a- 

fenf,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  usual  amoogtbe 
Lomans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of 
her  husband,  and  from  this  necessary  cerefflooj 
wives  were  called  Unxores^  and  afiervards  Vi- 
oreSj  from  Unxia,  who  presided  over  them. 
Arrub.Z. 

VoLUMNS  Fanum,  a  temple  in  Etmrii,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Volumna,  where  the  states  of 
the  cotmtry  used  to  assemble.  Vtterbo  dov 
stands  on  the  spot.  lAv.  4,  c.  83, 1. 5,  c  17, 1 
6,c.8. 

VonTMHus,  and  VoLtWNA,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  They  were  chiefly  Ib- 
voked  at  marriages,  to  preserve  concord  bctveeo 
the  husband  and  wife.  They  were  panicDiari; 
worshipped  by  the  Etrurians.    Liv.  4,  c  fil. 

VoLUPTAS,  and  Volupu.  the  goddess  of  se^ 
snal  pleasures,  worshippeo  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  joimg 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dressed,  aud  ele- 
gantly adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  har^ 
virtue  under  her  feet.  CU,deN.D.%^^ 
—Macrob.  1.  c.  10.— iln^  de  Oi'p.  D.  4,  c  R 

Una  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  meih 
tioned  by  the  ancients,  fitmi  which  drcmnsiaDce 
Diana  herself  is  called  l^  Cie.  ie  ^^U.  D. 
3,  c.  83.— OiOm.  in />un». 

UaiMiA,  one  of  the  Muses,  dauehter  of  Jnpi- 
ter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  astron- 
omy. She  is  eenerally  called  mother  of  Lmw 
by  Apollo,  and  of  the  god  Hymenens  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  represented  as  a  yotmg  virgin 
dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robccpownedsiij 
stars,  and  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand^  m 
having  many  mathematical  instruments  plww 
round.    Besiad  Tke^g,  Tt.—ApeOed.  1,  c.  »-- 

B^gin,  fab.  161* ^A  surname  of  Venus,  rw 

same  as  CelMfto/.  She  was  sapposed,  a  U)U 
character,  to  preside  over  beauty  and  aera- 
tion, and  was  called  daughter  of  Vranu  ot 
CoBlus  bv  the  Light  E&r  temples  in  Asa, 
Africa,  iGlTeece,  and  Italy,  were  wmtrm 
PUito.  fa  aymp.'^ac  de  NeL  P.S,c.«- 
Pmm .  I ,  e.  14,  Ae.,  L  7,  c.  80;  Ac 
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UrXiiim,  or  Omuinni,  a  deinr,  the  aaoie  as 
^cbIos,  the  moflt  ancient  of  all  the  gode.  He 
narried  Tithea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had 
^ens.  Creus,  Hyperion,  Mnemosyne,  CoUus. 
?h(Bbe,  Briareos,  Thetis,  Satorn,  Giges,  callea 
rem  their  mother  Titans.  His  children  con- 
ipired  against  him,  becanse  he  confined  them 
n  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  his  son  Satam 
nmilated  him,  and  drove  nim  i^om  his  throne. 

VuLGANts,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
led  oyer  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artists 
vho  worked  iron  and  metals.  He  was  son  of 
Tuno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jupi- 
er,  who  had  produced  Minerva  from  his  brains. 
(According  to  Homer  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Fnno,  and  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
leformities  of  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
he  sea  as  soon  as  bom,  where  he  remained  for 
line  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
minion,  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with 
he  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
lown  firom  Olympus,  when  he  attempted  to  de- 
iver  his  mother,  who  had  been  fastencMl  by  a 
rolden  chain  fo)r  her  insolence*  He  was  nine 
lays  in  coming  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
le  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where^  accord- 
n^  to  Lueian,  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
lir,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however, 
)roke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed lame  of  one  foot  He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a  palace^  and 
-aised  forges  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
>f  the  island  became  sensible  of  his  industrv. 
md  were  taught  all  the  usefVil  arts  which  could 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.  The  first 
KTork  of  Vulcan  was,  accordingto  some,a  throne 
)f  gold  with  secret  springs,  which  he  presented 
o  his  mother,  toavenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
ifi'ection  towards  him.  Juno  no  sooner  was  seat- 
id  on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
o  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
)reaking  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
purpose  J  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to 
set  her  at  liberty.  Bacchus  intoxicated  nim,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olympus,  where 
lie  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
)een  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 
^niotts  works  and  automatical  figures  which 
le  made;  and  many  speak oftwo  golden  statues, 
Hrhich  not  onljr  seemed  animated,  but  which 
talked  by  his  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  request 
>f  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
>f  Pandora.  Vid.  PoMdora.  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants;  and 
nrith  him  they' fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder- 
)olts  of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and 
he  most  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
mpposed  to  be  under  mount  iSma  in  the  island 
3f  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
Mrhere  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
3f  the  works  of  Vulcan  which  were  presented 
;o  mortals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
£neas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  described  by 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermione  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  and  a  sceptre  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Agamemnon  king  of  Argos  and  My- 
cenae. The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  but  the  sceptre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, was  carenilly  preserved  at  Cheronsa, 


and  regarded  as  a  divinity.  The  amoon  of 
Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  He  demanded  Mi- 
nerva ttom  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  whatever  eoddess  he  should  choose, 
and  when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt^ 
ed  to  offer  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  with 
success,  though  there  remained  on  her  body 
some  marks  of  Vulcan's  passion,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool. 
Vid.  Erichlk&nius,  This  diaappomtment  in 
his  love  was  repaired  by  Jupiter,  who  gave 
him  one  of  the  Graces.  Venus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcan ; 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  her 
amours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovered  by 
PhoBbus,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  E^pt,  at  Athene, 
and  at  Rome.  It  was  usual  m  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered  to  him  to.bum  the  whole  vic- 
tim, and  not  reserve  part  of  it  as  in  the  immola- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  goda  A  calf  and  a  boar- 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  offered.  Vulcan 
was  represented  as  covered  with  sweaty  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  his  ft>rehead  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised 
in  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  he  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  which  an  eagle  waits  by  his  side  to 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  long  beard,  oishevelled  hair,  half 
nak^,  and  a  small  rouna  cap  on  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand. 
TheEgyptians  represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  has  received  the  names 
of  JMulciber,  Pamphanes^  Ovtateeknes,  Panda- 
motor,  CyUopodes,  Ckalai'podci,  dte.,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  He 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Caeculus, 
Cecrops,  Cacus,  Periphctes,  Cercyon,  Ocrisia. 
&c.  Cicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deiQr  oi 
the  name  of  Vnkan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Cg»* 
lus,  and  father  of  Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians;  the  third  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos;  and  the  fourth,  who  built  his  forges  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  was  son  of  Menalius.  Vul- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laugning  at  his 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Be$.  Theog.^in 
Siet.  Here.  140  and  ?a/i.-^ApoUod.  1,  c.  3,  ftc. 
--Homer.  U.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  15,  v.  18, 1.  IL  v. 
397,  Ac'-Dufd.  5.— Pflt«.  I,  c.  90, 1.  ^,  17.— 
Cic.  de  ^at,  D.  3,  c.  ^.^Herodot.  3  and  3.— 
Varro.  de  L.  L.—Virg.  JEn.  7,  Ac  * 


XuTHUs,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  I>ei»- 
calion.  He  was  banished  from  Thessalyby  his 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus,  W 
whom  he  had  Achseus  and  lun.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father-in-law  into  Achaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,  but  adopted  Ion.  the  son  whom  Creusa, 
before  her  marriage,  had  bom  to  Apollo. 
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4y»g<rf.  1,  c.  7.— ^tiif.  7,  c.  l.^Air^.  in  H: 

l,f6.1. 


Zicnrram.     Fi4<.  Pan  IL 

Zcnm,  Zcm,  or  ZrriTt,  a  son  of  Boreas, 
IdDS  of  Thrace  and  OrithTa,wlio  accompanied, 
wiih  his  brother  Calais,  tne  Argonaats  to  Col- 
chis. In  Bitbjnia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
repreaeDted  with  win^  delivered  Phineas  from 
the  continual  perMcotion  of  the  Harpies,  and 
drove  these  monsters  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Stropbades,  where  at  last  they  were  stopped  by 
Iris,  who  promiaed  them  that  Phineos  should 
■o  lonser  be  tormented  by  them.  Thejr  were 
both  killed^  as  some  say,  by  Hercnles,  during  the 
Argonatitic  expedition,  and  were  changed  into 
those  winds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10  days 
before  the  dogstar  appears^  and  are  called  Pro- 
dromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sister  Cleopatra 
married  Phineas  king  of  Biihynia.  Orpkeus. 
Atg.^AfoUcd,  1,  c  9, 1. 3,  c.  15.— A^n.  fab. 
14— Ovk  Met,  8,  ▼.  716.— Pints.  3,  c  18— 
Vml.  FUcc, 

Zsiva,  or  Zcnnrs,  a  son  of  Jopiter  and  An- 

tiope,  brother  to  Amphion.     rid,  AiUiope, 

The  crown  of  Thebes  was  seised  h^  the  two 

biDtbera,  not  only  as  the  reward  of  tbiis  victory, 
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bat  as  their  inheritance,  and  Zethns  snRonded 
the  capital  of  his  dominions  with  a  stronr  will, 
while  his  brother  amused  himself  wiib  fSayiog 
on  his  lyre.  Music  and  vetaes  were  disagree- 
able to  Zethns,  and  according  to  some,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  brother  no  longer  to  nmoem 
unproductive  a  itudy.  Bjfgin.  fab.  i.—Pus. 
3,  c.  6,  Ac.-^ApalUd.  3,  c.  Sand  la-flMill, 
ep.  18,v.41. 

Zeds,  a  name  of  Jupiter  among  (he  Oreeb, 
expressive  of  his  being  the  fiuher  of  mukiad, 
and  by  whom  all  things  lire.    DiU.b. 

Zedxippb,  L  a  daughter  of  Eridanns,  mtflter 
of  Butes,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  Ac  AnUd. 
3,  c.  15.— II.  A  daughter  of  Laomcdon.  She 
married  SicyoUj  who  after  bis  father-iD-iav's 
death,  became  kmgof  that  dtv  of  PetopoDnsB 
which  from  him  has  been  called  SicT€n.PM; 
3,c.& 

ZosTsaiA,  a  surname  of  Minerra.  She  hid 
two  statues  under  that  name  in  the  citj  of 
Thebes  in  Bosotia.  The  word  signifies  giit, 
or  armed  for  battle,  words  synonymous  UMOg 
the  ancients.  Poms,  9,  c  17.— finwr.  M.  S,  t. 
478^1. 11,  V.  16. 

Zvou,  a  surname  of  Juno,  becaoK  the  pre- 
sided  over  marriage,  (a  (««vm^(  JBaf0.)Sbe 
is  the  same  as  the  I^oimbaisttht  Lalina  Pn* 
darr^Pdkuc  3,  c  3. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 
l^iMi  tki  CrMtton  0/  the  World  to  thofoU  of  ike  Roman  Empire  m  tho  iMff  ami  m  the  Mif. 


Befim  Chiift* 
Tte  world  evMlad  IB  th*  TlOlh  yu  ofth*  Julian 


9M7 
Se34 


Tb«deli]^ 

The  tow«r  of  Babol  built,  and  tlie  oonfonoa  of  laih 

Oeleiaal  obMrratlom  are fint  madeat Babylon 
The  kingdom  of  Sffjpt  ia  nippoaod  to  hare  began 

under  niaraini,  the  ion  of  Hanif  and  to  hare  eon* 

tinoed  1683  jeart,  to  the  oonquett  of  CambyieB 
The  kingdom  of  Sieyon  eeublidwd 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Assyria  begins 
The  birtn  of  Abraham 

The  kingdom  of  Argps  estaUtsbod  under  Inaebus 
MeouMHii  tbe  Egyptian,  said  to  inrent  letters,  15 

years  before  tfie  reign  of  Fhoroneos 
Tbe  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained 

waste  above  900  years,  nil  the  coming  of  Gecrops 
Joseph  sold  into  Sgypt  by  his  brethren 
The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins 

about  this  time,  fixing  here  the  arriTal  of  Gecrops 

in  Attica,  an  epoch  wbich  other  writers  have 

placed  later  by  96  yean 


The  kingdom  of  Athens  begun  under  Cecrope,  who 
eame  from  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Saites.  This 
happened  about  780  yean  before  the  fint  Olym- 


Scamaoder  mjgratea  ftom  Orete,  and  begins  the 

kingdom  of  iVoy 
Tbe  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Tbessaly 
The  Paoatheosa  fint  celebrated  at  Athens 
Cadmus  comee  into  Greece,  and  builds  the  citadel  of 

Thebes 
Tbe  first  Olympic  Gamae  celebrated  in  Ells  by  the 

Id0i  Dactyli 
The  fiTe  books  of  Hoese  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

where  he  dies  tbe  following  year,  aged  110 
Minos  floarishes  in  Crete,  and  iron  is  found  by  the 

Dactyli  by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  wooda  of 

Ida  w  Crete 
The  Eleostnian  mysteriae  introduced  at  Athens  by 

Eumolpus 
The  Isthmian  games  first  institnted  by  Sisyphus, 

king  of  Corinth 
Hie  argonautio  expedition.  The  first  Pythian  games 

oelebraled  bT  Adrastus.  king  of  Argos 
Gideon  flonrisnes  in  Israel 
The  Theban  war  of  the  seY«n  heroes  against  Eteo- 

cles 
Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Theeens,  and,  15  yean  alter, 

by  Paris 
Troy  taken  after  a  siege  of  10  yean.  .£oeat  sails  to 

Italy 
Alba  Longa  built  by  Ascanins 
Migration  of  the  iEolian  colonies 
The  retnm  of  the  Heraelids  into  Peloponnesus.  80 
s  after  the  taking  of  Troy.    Two  vean  af^r. 


yeans 

they  divide  the  Pelopt 


boT  divide  the  Feloponnessns  amonc  themselves : 
nd  here,  therefore,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lace- 
dmraon  under  Eurysthenus  and  Procles 

Saul  made  king  over  Israel 

The  kingdom  of  Bicyon  ended 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  the  death  of  Codrus 

The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  from  Greece, 
and  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 

Samoe  built 

Division  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Israel 

Homer  and  HeskkT flourished  about  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Marbles 


918B 


1906 
18S6 


1883 


1784 
1798 


1588 
1571 


IS56 

1546 
ISdS 
1405 

1403 


149 


1356 

1396 

1983 
1945 


1313 
1184 

iiaa 

JIM 


1104 
1005 
1068 
1070 

1044 
1001 
986 
075 

907 


Before  Christ. 
Eliaa  tbe  prophet  taken  up  into  heaven  800 

Lycurgus,  49  yean  old,  esublished  his  laws  at  La- 
ced»mon,  and,  together  with  Iphitua  and  Cleoe- 
thenes,  reetoree  the  dympi^  games  at  Elisu  about 
106  yean  before  the  era  whicn  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  fint  Olympiad 


Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
scales  and  measures,  and  coined  silver  at  JBgina. 
Carthage  built  by  Dido 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Bardan* 
apalus,  an  era  placed  80  yean  earlier  by  Justin 
I  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  con 


The  kingdom  c. , , 

646  years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins  and  continoea  949 

yean 
Tbe  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians 
Tbe  monarchical  government  abolished  at  Corinth, 

and  the  Prytanes  elected 
Cormbos  conquen  at  (Mympia,  in  the  98th  Olympiad 

from  the  institution  of  Ipbltus.    This  is  vulgarly 

called  the  fint  Olympiad,  about  93  yean  before 

the  foundation  of  Bome 
The  Ephori  introduced  into  the  govermnent  of  La- 

cedsmon  by  Theopompus 
Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy 
The  decennial  arehons  begin  at  Athena,  of  which 

Charops  is  tbe  first 


built  on  the  90th  of  Anril,  according  to  Vazre, 
in  the  year  3061  of  the  Jnfian  period 
The  rape  of  tbe  Sabines 
Tbe  era  of  Narbonaasar  king  of  Babylon  begins 
Tlie  first  Messeoian  war  begins,  and  eontiooas  10 

years,  to  the  taking  of  Ithome 
Syracuse  buili  by  a  Corinthian  colony 
The  kingdom  oflsraeJ  finished  by  the  taking  of  8»- 
ia  by  Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria.    The  first 


ecltpee  of  the  moon  on  reooid,  March  10,  aoeofd- 
ing  to  Ptolemy 

Canaaules  murdered  by  Gygea,  who  sueeeeds  to  the 
Lydian  throne 

Tarentum  built  by  the  Parthenians 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians 

The  second  Meesenian  war  begins,  and  continues  14 
years,  to  the  ukiog  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  of  11 
years.  About  this  tune  flourished  the  poets  Tyr- 
tmuB  and  Archilochos 

The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  ar- 
ehons 

Alba  destroyed 

Cypeelus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and 
Keeps  it  for  30  yean 

Bysantium  buih  by  a  colony  of  Argivea  or  Athenians 

Cyrene  built  by  Battus 

The  Scythians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  whieh  they 
keep  possession  for  98  yean 

Draco  establisbes  his  laws  in  Athens 

The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  begun 
by  king  Necbo 

Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  his 
allies 

The  PhcBuieians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Ne- 
cbo. About  this  time  flourishea  Arioo,  Pittaoos, 
Alcaus,  Sappho,  Ibc. 

The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by 
Cyaxares 

The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi. 
About  thb  time  flourished  CSiilo,  Anaebarcis, 
Tbales,  Epimeoides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Eiekiel, 
"        Itenicfaorus 

taken  by  Nebocbadnesaar,  0th  of  June, 


iEsop,  Stenicfaorus 
Jerusalem  uken  by  N 
after  a  aiege  of  18  months 


884 


880 


814 
797 


797 


778 


757 
1^ 

7S 

790 

747 

743 
739 


791 
718 


685 
684 


610 


508 


901 

587 


*  fn  tbe  following  Table,  I  have  eooflned  myself  to  the  more  easy  and  conrenient  eras  of  before,  (B.  C.)  and  after, 
(A.  D.)  ChrisL  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  that  do  not  wish  the  exclnsion  of  the  Julian  period,  it  b  nscsasary  to 
obeerve,  that,  as  the  flrst  vear  of  the  Christian  era  always  faUa  on  the  47l4tb  of  the  Julian  yean,  the  number  required 
either  before  or  after  Chn-'  — "  -—'*-  *--  ^= -" »—  ••- »-"*- "^  — •     "     •^^ — ' '"'        "* 
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IM  and  U  jMr  oTtba  aympiadi 
DmUi  of.l— iafc  tba  proplwt 
HOTMBanfUMi  raMorad 
ml  BDMiiy  aciad  tt  Atkaat  b 
m 

fttoi  0n(  vMrpad  Um  tovwmfBty  tt  Atheaf 
b«fiM  to  i«if>.    About  thw  taoM  floorishod 
noMMa,  BiM,  Aaanaoadw,  Pholarw,  oad 


a* 


Aral  ttmtij  metaA  l  AtkoM  bt  JMtriw  ui 
Dokm  '  ' 


OynH 


AboatOiitiBftfloa- 


_, byCyrw.    

riabod  IVona  aod  PbaracTdaa 

Maraailiaa  bout  by  dw  PhooMaa.    Tba  ■{•  of  Py- 

thafocoa,  Biaaooidaa,  Tbaipia,  Zcnopbaaaa,  aad 


Bobyloo  lakaa  by  Cyroa 

Tbo  rauiro  of  Ika  Jewa  by  tho  odMoT  CynH,  tad 

^tbo  rabaildiof  of  Ibo  lamala 

Tbo  Ant  tracody  aetad  at  AiboM  oa  tko  wifoa  of 


LaaraiM  caooanfad  at  Atfaaaa,  aad  apablie  libia- 

iiypt  eoaqaarad  by  Caaibyaaa 

Pohraraiaa,  of  Saaioa,  pot  to  doatb 

Danai  Bjalaapea  eboaeo  kiag  of  Ponia.  About 
Ihia  tioM  flottriabod  Coalaeiaa,  tba  oalobratad  Chi- 
aaaa  pbiloaopbof 

no  tyraaoy  ofiha  Piaialratids  aboliab^  at  Atboaa 

Tbo  eoaaalar  mraraflMpi  bviaa  at  Soaio  afW  tbo 
axpaiaioo  of  tba  Tarqoim,  and  eontinoea  indo- 

_  paodoottn  yoan,  till  tba  battle  of  Pbaraaiia 

Bardia  lakoa  liy  tba  Atboaiaaa  and  borat,  wbieb  bo- 
eana  aAorwards  tba  oaun  of  tka  lovaaioo  of 
Graoea  by  tba  Poniaaa.  Aboot  tha  tiroa  flonrab- 
od  Horaelitaat  Pafaoaidoa,  Milo  tbo  wnatlar, 
Ariataforaa,  ^e. 

TVs  drat  dictator,  Lartiaaf  eraatad  at 

TiM  Soaian  popokoa  ratini  to  mooat 

no  botUa  of  llarmtbon 

Tka  batdaa  of  Thannopyla,  Aufuat  7tk,  and  Sala- 
mi*, Octobar  90lb.  About  thw  tina  flooriabad 
iBKbyloa,  Piadar,  Chaioa,  Anaxaforaa,  Zoazk, 
Ariatioaa,  $tc 

Tba  Peniana  daftatad  at  Platiaa  aad  Myeala  on  tho 

^■ama  day,  9M  Saptombar 

Tho 300 Pabii  kilMat Cronora,  Jaly  17th 

liiamiatooloa,  aocoaad  of  eonapiraey,  fliaa  to  Xaraaa 

Um  Peraiaoa  dofoalod  at  Cypraa,  and  aaar  tha  Eu- 

Tba  thiid  Maaaaeiaa  1 
yoara 

^iypt  ravoUa  ffom  tha  Paniana  andar  Inama,  aa- 
aiatod  by  tka  Atbeoiana 

Tko  Komaaa  aaad  to  Atkoaa  fof  Soloa'a  lawi. 
Aboot  thia  tim«  Oottriahad  Sopboelea,  NehaoBiak 
tka  pro^L  Plato  tha  ooaic  pool,  Ariatarchoa 
tba  traf  le,  Laoerataa,  Thraayboioa,  Peridaa,  Za- 
looena,  A^e. 

Tba  firat  aaerod  war  oonearninv  tba  tompio  of  Dalphi 

Tba  Athaaiaaa  dafeatad  at  Charoooa  by  tha  Bom»- 
tiaaa 

Borodotaiioada  Ua  hialoiy  to  Ibo  oovaeQ  of  Athaw, 
and  racoiTaa  public  hooonra  in  tha  39th  yoar  of  hia 
•fa.  About  this  tine  aooriahad  Empadodaa,  Ho- 
lanioaa,  Euripidaa,  Herodicua,  Phidiaa,  Artemo* 
aoa,  Cbaroadasijke. 

A  colony  aaat  toTburiom  by  tba  Atbaaiana 

Cooiediea  ptohibitad  at  Atbaoa,  a  reatraiot  which  ro 
mainod  in  force  for  three  yean 

A  war  between  Corinth  and  Coreyra 

Maton  bofina  hare  bia  19  yean'  cycle  of  the  moon 

The  Paloponneaian  war  MfiM,  May  tha  7th,  and 
continuea  about  77  yean.    About  this  time  flour- 
Uied  Cratinna.    Eupolia.  Aristophanes,  Meton, 
,^MalBebi,^tbe  last  of  the  prophets,  De- 
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JBuetemon,  Malaebijthe  last  of  the  prophets, 
mocritus,  G«orfias,Tbaeydidea,  Hippocrataa, 
be  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about 


.4bc 

aboutthis 

time.    A  pla^e  at  Athens  for  five  yean 

A  peace  of  fifly  yean  made  between  the  Atheniana 
and  Lacedsmonians,  which  is  kept  only  durinc 
six  yean  and  ten  months,  though  each  continooa 
at  war  with  the  other's  allies 

Tho  scone  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  chaiind  to  Si- 
cily.   The  Arrariun  law  fint  moved  at  Rome 

Enrpt  revolto  from  tha  Persiana,  and  AmyrUaus  ta 
appointed  king 

The  Carthaginians  entor  Sicily,  where  thay  destroy 
Selinus  and  Himora,  but  they  ara  repulsed  by  Har- 
moerataa 

The  battle  of  .AJtoapotainoa.  Um  osorpatioa  of 
Dionyaina 

Athena  token  by  Lysaader,  SMi  April,  the  ead  of 
tte  Paloponneaian  war,  and  the  appointment  of 
ap  tyranta  over  the  comraerad  city.    Aboot  Oia 
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fraathayoMgorMladatr^Mii    T  _ 
fotraat  of  tkelCOOO  Oraaka,  aad  the  aapahha  sf 
tka  39  tyraala  fiom  Atkaaa,  by  TkiaijIialM 

ftw^rafw  put  to  doalk 

Agaailaiw  of  Laoadaoma'a  aKpadilieB  iato  Am. 
a^last  tko  Peniaaa.    Tha  age  of  yawn>beB,C» 


af  tbi 


a,Pytkiaa,I|»kioiatea,fcc  SB 

of  Asia  tntatary  to  Penia,  by  lbs 
Jcidaa,  batwaaa  tba  laradims 

^aaa  W 

Tka  war  of  Cypraa  finiBkod  ky  a  tnaty,  ateitkMl 


aiaa?  Zooaia,  AotistkaBoa, ... 

of  Cyreoa,  and  Arehytaa 
Tko  Coriatkiaa  war  aana  ky  tka  i 

Athenians,  Thebana,  Corinthiaaa, 

afaiaat  Laeodwnon  k 

TW  LaeedsMBoniaaa,  aadar  Phaader.  Jsfiatti  by 

OoaoaatCaidBs;  aBdalkwdayaaAar,ibaaBai 

aio  delbaled  at  C^onaa,  by  AgaaOaas  H 

Tko  battle  of  AUia,  July  1?^  aad  Ike  toki^  sf 

Some  by  tba  Qaals  M 

Dioayaius  besieges  RhagiaB,  aad  takea  it  aAar  U 

Bootha.    About  thkUoM  flooriabad  Plato,  Ibi- 

loxoaaa,Damoo,r '"      '  '' 
Tba  Greek  citios  of.     _ 

peaee  of  Anfahndaa, 

niaaa  aad  Poraiaaa 

bawarofCypi 

oontinood  two  yean 
The  Lacedtnponiane  defoatad  ia  a  aaa-igbC  at  Hai- 

oa,  September  90th,  by  C^abriaa.   Aboat  tUi 

tioM  fioariahod  Philwtoa,  IsMia,  faooatos,  AiaH, 

Pbilolaua,  Diogonaa  tha  oyoic,  ^c  Vt 

Artaxerxes  sends  aa  amy  ooder  Pkarnabaaas,  wA 

90,000  Greeks,  commandod  by  IpbierattB  Vi 

Tlie  batUe  of  Leuctra,  July  8tb,  whan  tha  Laeada- 

moaiana  are  defeated  by  Bpamiaon^aa,  tbs  |«t- 

ral  of  the  Thebana  Sn 

Tho  Ifesaeoiana,  after  a  baaiabaMBi  of  aHyniit 

ratorn  to  Pekipooaeaua  »* 

Oae  of  tba  coaaola  at  Boaaa  alaetad  ftom  tbaffck- 

Tbo  battle  of  MantiBea,gau»d  by  KpaaiaaaJii,  t    ^ 
yoar  after  tho  death  oTPofepidaa  SB 

AgesilaasasaiatoTachoa,kiMof^|yoC   8omt  sf 
_,tbe  gOTomon  of  Lesser  Asia  rovolt  mm  Persia      SB 
Tbo  Athoaiaas  are  defoatod  at  Malboae.  tbs  int    _ 
battle  that  Philip  of  Macodoa  ever  woamGrescs    » 
Dioayaina  the  yopoger  ia  expelled  ftom  Syiaomby 
Dion.    The  socood  Sacred  War  bMias,  aa  tba 
tompla  of  Deipbi  beinc  attacked  by  the  Pbemsm     w 
DioB  pot  to  death,  and  Byracoaa  govaroad 


yean  by  tyradta.     Aboi 

Rodoxna,  Ljeorgas,  Ibia, 

Datamas,  Philoimlas,  See. 

The  Phocoaaa,  nndor  C 

Tbeaaaly  by  Philip 
Egypt  is  conquered  oy 
Tbe  Sacred  War  is  fini 


About  this  

Tlioopompas.Eiiborai, 

T^FhoDMa^odw'^^  an  daftaltd  ■ 

^  Ocbua 
ar  u  fi^iahod  by  PbiUp  taking  il  te 
cities  of  the  Phoeeans 

Dionysins  recoTon  tbo  tyxaoay  of  8yraeoBB,iABrS 
yean'  banishment 

Tunoleon  roeovon  Byiaeaaa,  aad  baaiabm  lbs  ty- 
rant 

The  Cartkaginiana  defcatod  ky  Tbaolaoa  asar  Afri- 
gantum.  Aboot  tkla  time  fioniwbod  Spauapgii 
notogeaaa,  Aristotle,  Aaaebiaw,  Xaaoents^W- 
moatbonaa,  Pkoeioa,  Mamorov,  lealas,  8liipe» 
Demados  ^ 

Tie  battle  of  CberonM,Aanst9»wbsiaPhifipdr 
Ibata  tho  Atheniana  and 'Aebaaa.  '" 

PhiUp  of  Maeodoo  killed  by  Panaaaiaa.  Hiism 
Alexander,  on  tho  foUowii*  year,  aatan  Ossca, 
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daatroys  Tiwbtfa,  Ibc 
The  battle  of  Granf 


^SidofMay 

Tba  battle  of  laana  in  October 

Tyre   and  Egypt  oonouered  by  tba  *  —    «» 

prince,  and  AJaxandna  bnilt  S 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  9d  ^    ^ 

Alexander'a  expedition  againat  Paras.   AbaatOa 

time  flouriahed  Apellea,  CalfistheDfa,  Bm. 

Parmeaio,  Pbtlotas^  Hemoon,  DiaocralM,  OlW 

mm,  Hyperidea,  Phdotna,  Lyrippa,  Msasdwoi,    ^ 

Alexander  diaa  on  tbe  Slat  of  April,   flitaaqiiiad^ 

▼ided         '  -  ^  -     •     

theroi 

Polypercl 
Greek  citiea.  l>ie  ago  of  Praxiteles,  Cnlfls,T 
Manander,  Demetaias,  tNaarebas, 


phraatua,! 
lemon.  Net 


,    ^eoptolomi—, , ^^ 

Syraeuae  and  Bieily  nsorped  by  Agatbochs.  wm'  ^ 

metrius  Phaleraoa  goToms  Atbens  for  tea  yMii  ^ 

BomenesdaiivaredtoAaligoBosbybisanBr.     .  ^ 

Seleocw  tokos  Babyloo,  and  ban  lbab«|am««  m 

thoaraofthoSalaactdB  S 
ThecoaqoaBtoofAgatbadaaiaAftin    _^- 

DanKMra<^aatakli2odatAlkeBsbyOMB0bimN-  ^ 


TbotitloafklaiBfliMa 


d^lkia 


CHSONOL06ICAL  TABLE. 


Thabatlbof  lMii,wfcOT»  Antigomnit  deAfttad 
and  killvd  by  Ftolemy,  SeleueiM,  Lyrimaohuiu  and 
CaaModer.  Aboat  tbia  time  flourisbad  Zanoi 
Pyrriw,  Pbilaraoo,  Maf  aathaoea.  Grantor,  iao, 

Atbana  token  by  Deraatrina  PoAorcataa,  aAar  a 
yearns  tiafa 

Tba  fVit  aua-dial  anelad  at  Roma  by  Paphioa  Cni^ 
aor,  and  tba  time  llm  divided  into  nonn 

SalettCM,  about  tUa  tiaM,  built  about  40  eidaa  in 
Asia,  whieb  be  peopled  witb  different  natiow. 
The  afa  of  Endid  tbe  matbenatician,  Aoeailaua, 
Epicurue,  Bioa,Tiraocbaria.  Eraaiatratua,  Ariatyl- 
luB.  Btrato,  Zenodotua,  Araiooe,  Laebaret,  itc. 

l%e  AUMniaoa  reTolt  from  Deaaelriua 

Pyrrhua  expelled  fion  Maeedon  by  Lyaimaehua 

llie  Pbaroa  of.  Alexandria  built  Tbe  fleptnafint 
auppoaed  to  be  traoalafHl  about  tbia  time 

Lytimacbui  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleuena.  The 
Torentine  war  beg ina,  and  eootinuaa  !•  yeara. 
Tbe  Aebsan  league  befioa 

Pyrrbua,  of  Epirua,  goea  to  Italy,  to  aariat  tba  Tkran- 
tinea 

The  Oaula,  under  Bremua,  ate  eut  to  pieeea  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  About  tbia  time  flouriabed 
Dionyaiui  the  aatronomer.Soatntua,  Tbeocritoa, 
DIooyaiua.  Haradaotet,  Pbdo,  Aratua,  Lyeophion, 
PotHma,  he 

Prrrbua,  defeated  by  Curiua,  retiree  to  Epirua 

liM  flrrt  coining  of  lUver  at  Borne 

Athena  taken  by  Antigonua  Gonatna,  who  keepa  it 


B.C. 


Pooie  war  bagim,  and  oontinuei  for  9S 


19  yeara 

Tbe  Diat  1 —  — ^ , _     - 

yeara.  The  dironology  or  the  Amndelian  M ar- 
blea  oompoeed.  About  tbia  time  flouridied  Ly- 
con,  Cratea,  Beroaua,  Barmadtua,  Halenua,Clin»- 
ae,  AriatoUmna.  A^c. 

AntioebuB  Soler  defoated  at  Sardia  by  EoMuaa  of 


PeraamL- 
The  Carthaginian  llaet  defeated  by  DuiHua 
Kegulaa  dareated  by  SCaothippua.     '  '*-  —  ' 

to  liberty  by  Antigonua 
Aratus  pennadea  the  people  of  Sieyon  to  join  iht 

*"  —  .-^— -     About  tbia  time  flouriabed  Olo- 


Adisan  leflgne. 


CalU- 


anthea,  Homer  junior,  Manetho,  Tlmeua^ 

maehna,  Zolhu,  Duria,  Neantbea.  Cteaibii  . 

atbitta,  Hieronymua,  Hanno,  Laodiee,  Lyaiaa,  Ar* 

iobaraanea 
Tbe  PartUana  under  Amoaa,  and  tbe  Baotriaaa  nn- 

der  Theodocua,  revolt  fW>m  tbe  Mncedoniana 
TWb  aea-flgbl  of  Drepannm 
Tbe  dtadelof  CoiioOi  taken  by  Aratna,  ISlh  of  Au- 

piat 
Affia,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting 

aettle  an  Agrarian  law.    About  thia  period  floi 


iabed  Antigonua  Caryatina,  Gonon  of  Samoa,  Era- 

toatheoee,  Apolloaiua  of  Perga,  Lacydea,  Amll- 

ear,  Af  aailaoa  tbe  ephor,  dtc. 
Plays  fiiat  acted  at  Borne,  being  tboee  of  Liriua  An- 

dronicua 
Amilear  paaaoa  with  an  army  to  Bpab,  witb  Anni- 

bal  hiaaoo 
l%e  temple  of  Janua  ahut  at  Borne,  the  flrat  time 

ainee  Numa 
Tha  Bardinian  war  begina,  and  eontinuea  three 

OMinal  mannacripta  of  JBadiylua,  Enripidaa,  asd 
Bophodea.  lent  by  the  Athemana  to  Ptolamy  for  a 
pledge  of  15  talenia 

Tbe  flrat  diToroe  known  at  Borne,  by  Bp.  OarviliaB. 
Bardinia  and  Coraiea  conquered 

The  Boman  ambaaaadora  flrat  appealed  at  Athena 
and  Oorinlh 

The  war  between  deomeoaa  and  Antaa  begina, 
and  eontinuea  for  fire  yean 

The  eoloaaua  of  Khodea  thrown  down  by  an  atrth- 
onaka.  The  Bomana  flrat  eruaa  the  Po,  punraing 
tlM  Ganla,  who  bad  entered  Italy.  About  thw 
time  flouriahad  Chmippda,  Polyatratua.  Bupbori- 
on.  Arehimedea,  Valenoa.  Meaaala,  C.  Nsvina, 
AnaUrchua,  Apollonina,  Philocorua,  Ariato  Oeua, 
Fabhn  PSetor,  the  fliat  Bomaa  baatorian,  Phylai^ 
ehna,  Lyaiadee,  Afro,  dto. 

Tba  battle  of  Bdiaaia 

Tbe  Social  War  between  the  Aoli»Da  and  Aefam- 
ana,  aaaiated  by  Philip 

Baguntnm  token  by  AnnUwi 

The  aeeond  Punic  war  begina,  and  cootinttaa  17 

yeara 

The  battle  of  the  lake  Thraaymanua,  and  next  year, 
thatorGkontt,MaySl 

The  Bomana  begin  the  anxiliaiT  wtr  acainat  Philip, 
in  Eplma,  wfaMfa  ia  eootinuaa  by  intorrala  for  14 
yeara 

Syraeuaa  taken  by  MareaUaa,  tfler  a  aiegt  of  thne 

WiSiMMBan  defoata  MaddMdia  at 
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_     About  iMa  liM  ionilhad 
athua,  Evander,  ToleeloB,  Har^ 


Awirubalia  defeated. 

Plantna,  Archaf  athi   ,  ^  

mippua,  Zeno,  Botion,  Enniua,  ffieronymna  of 

Syracoae,  Tlepolemna,  Epicydea 
Tbe  battle  of  Zama 
Tbe  flrat  Macedonian  war  begina,  aad  euntiuuea 

near  four  yean 
The  battle  of  Paoina,  where  Aatioehua  defeata  Bco- 

piaa 
The  battle  of  Cynoacephale,  where  Philip  ia  defeated 
The  war  of  Antiocfaua  the  Great  begina,  and  contin* 

uaa  three  yean 
Laeedanaon  joiued  to  the  Aehman  league  by  Fhilo- 

mamen 
The  loxuriea  of  Aaia  brought  to  Boom  fai  the  apoila 

of  Antioehua 
The  lawa  of  Lyeurgua  abrogalod  for  a  while  at 

Sparto  by  Pbilopoamen 
Aotiodiua  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media. 

About  tbia  time  flonriahed  Arialrabaoea  of  Byzan- 


B.O. 


tium,  Aadepiadea,  Tegula,  C.  LaKua,  Ariatooy 
Hegeainna,  Diogen  "  '      «  -  •  ^- 

iiBaa,the8cipioe,tli 

A  war  which  contioneaibr  one  year,  between  En- 


.  Jiogenea'  tbe  atoio,  Critolaua, 

the  Beipioe,  the  Oraoehi,  Thoaa,  ^c 
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mua,  Hegei 
MMiniaM;i 

'bich  COntlObea  auw  unv  jvar,  dv^wovu 

„  .  and  Pruelaa.  till  the  death  of  Annibal 
Pbilopomen  dofeatrd  and  killed  by  Dinoeratea 
Numa*a  hooka  found  in  a  atone  ooflin  at  Borne 
Peraeua  aenda  hie  ambaaaadon  to  Carthage 
Plolemy'a  generale  defeated  by  Antioehua.  in  0  bat- 
tle between  Peluaium  and  Mount  COaMua.   The 
aeeond  Macedonian  war 
Tbe  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  AH  of  the  Maoedooiaa 
empire.    About  thia  period  flouriabed  Attalua  the 


ua,  Paeuviua,  Hipparehna,  Ilanehdea,C 

Anitorcbua,  Slc> 
Tbe  flrat  library  erected  at  Bome,  with  booka  obtaia- 

ed  fiom  the  plunder  of  Maeedonia 
Ter^ce'a  Andria  flnt  acted  at  Bome 
Time  meaaured  out  at  Bome  by  a  water  maobine, 

invented  by  Beipio  Naaiea,  131  yean  alter  the  in- 
troduction of  aun-diala 
Andriaeua,  the  PtoudopUUp,  aaaumoa  the  royalty  ta 

Maoedon 
Dometriu^  king  of  Syria,  defeated  aad  killed  by 

Alexander  Balaa 
Tbe  third  Ptonic  war  batfina.    Pirnaiaa,  king  of  Bi- 

thynia,  pot  to  death  by  bia  eon  Nicodemee 
The  Bomana  make  war  agaiaat  tho  Aebaana,  whick 


ia  flniahed  the  next  year  by  Mummiua 
Carthago  ia  dealroyed  by  Sdpio,  and  Corinth  by 


eifht  yean 
Tbe  Boman 


Viriatbw  ia  defeated  by  LmliaOi  fai  Spain 
The  war  of  Numaatia  begina,  and  eoM 

■ 

army,  of  30,000,  under  Manefama,  ia  do- 

MOONumantinea 


by  4000  Numantinea 

Beatoration  of  leaining  at  Alexandria,  and 

aal  patronage  oflbred  to  all  learned  men  b^ 

my  PfayMon.  The  age  of  Satyrua,  Ariatobulna, 
Lnciua  Aedua,  Mnaceaa.  Antipator.  Diodoma  the 
peripatotie,  Nicander,  Cteaibiua,  Baipadon,  Ml- 
dpea,  dbo. 

The  femoua  embaaoy  of  Sdpio.  Melellua,  Mummiua, 
and  PannCioa,  into  E^pt,  Syria,  and  Greece 

TIm  hiatory  of  the  Apocrypha  enda.  Tbe  Berrile 
War  in  Btoily  begua,  and  eontinuea  for  three 
yean 

Numantia  taken.  Peifamna  annexed  to  tbe  Boman 


Antiochtta  Sidotee  killed  by  Phraatea. 
defeated  by  Perpenna 

Demetriua  Nieator  defealod  at  Danaaoua  by  Alex- 
ander Zebina 

Tba  Bomana  ntoko  war  agaiaBt  the  ptaalaa  of  the 
Balearee.    Carthagoiarebnihbyoidor  of  thoBo- 


C.  Gracchna  ki<ied 

Dalmatia  conquered  by  Metaltar 

deopatra  aaaumea  the  goveriiment  of  Egypt.  Tho 
age  of  Errmnmua,  Alhenion,  Artemidofaa,  CKto* 
macbua,  ApoOoniua,  Herodieua,  L.  CmUna,  Caa- 
tor,  Menecratea,  Luelliua,  Jtc. 

Tbe  Jugurthine  war  begma,  and  cootfaiueB  for  fiya 


Ttofen 


mptuary  law  at  Bome,  which  limited 

of  eatinx  every  day 

and  Cbnbri  begin  the  war  ac afaiat 


The  Tautonoe  and  Cbnbri  begin  the  war  ag afaiat 
Bome,  and  continue  it  for  eight  yean 

The  Teutonea  defeat  80,000  Bomana  on  the  bankaof 
thoBhone 

The  Tautonoe  defeated  by  C.  Marina,  at  Aqua 
Sextia 

The  Cimbri  doibaied  by  Marina  and  Oatnloa 

IMabella  eooqnen  Loaitania 

Gyrano  left  by  rioloMy  Apion  to  tho  Bomana 
798 


900 


ISB 


109 
191 


181 
188 

no 

ITS 


171 


108 

m 
m 

180 

189 

15D 

149 

148 

147 
MB 

141 

138 


138 

13S 
138 
130 

197 


m 

118 


116 
119 
110 


101 
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tiMMHz  ymn 


B  WW  llMIM,  md 

oriUriwMiByl 


Iknayw 


■5^ 


ByBatafu,! 


Toanf  Mwiwb  dtf«al»d  kj ByUa, wko  b  nd« 

dleuior 
Hm  dMih  of  Bvttft.    AbMt  tbi*  tmo  flonrithad 

th&m,  CtmnmAutt  AaefopiadM,  ApfcttioM.  U. 

BiMiina,  AimxutAt  PdjliMlor,  FloCioi  Gmob, 

DioimiM,  Zmm,  UortaBHoa,  Aiehiaa,  PoaUoaiM, 


IIm  Banriic  war,  onder  BparUein,  beg  ul  and  tw« 
yean  after,  the  nM  teMnU  iedeleMeo  and  kill- 
ed by  Pompey  and  Craaeue 

Mithridalaa  aad  TiftreMe  delealad  by  I 


Mithridafa  eoB<|iierad  by  Pompey  ia  a  night  battle. 
Crete  ieaobdved  by  MelelbM,  after  a  war  ef  twa 
yeaia 

Hm  reign  of  the  Beleneida  eade  in  Syria  oa  the 
eoaeaait  of  the  eonatry  by  Pompey 

CatUhM's  eoaepiraey  detected  by  deeio.  Mitkri- 
dalee  kilfa  hiiaaeir 

Hm  flrrt  trianvirate  ia  the  pevMai  af  i.  Gaear, 
Poaipey,  aad  Craaraa.  About  tbie  tine  looriah- 
ed  Apelbaiaa  ofRhodee,  TeraatiM  Varfo,  Tyraa- 
niaa,  Arietodeama  of  Nyaa,  Laeretaae,  Dioayaiae, 
the  gramaMriaat  Cieeto.  Aatioehaa,  Spatiaoa, 
AadroaioaB,  GataUaei  8B]liMt,'nBBgaBeB,  GhUip- 

Cieere  baaahed  fhMB  BaaM  aad  laeaiM  the  aext  year 
Qnar  poena  the  Bhiae,  defeala  the  Oetvaai,  aad 

invadea  Britaia 
Craeine  ia  killed  by  Boiaaaiii  Jaaa 
Civil  war  between  Caear  and  Poaapey 
The  battle  of  Pharaalia  aboat  May  Ulh 
Alexaadria  takea  by  Caear 
The  war  of  Aflioa.    Catp  kills  Unaelf.   TUa  year 
year  of  CoaAiaionf  beeaaao  the  eaiea- 
rroeted  hy  Boejaeaea,  and  the 


oted  hy  Beejaeaea,  and  the  year 

aiade  to  ooaaiet  of  U  aMaSTordlS  days 
ThebatdeofMaada 


Hm  batde  af  Matfan. 
Oeur 


The  eeeoad  Irlanvirato  ia 

tviaa,  Aatoay,  aad  Lepidua.    Cioeio  jmt  to 
b.    The  age  of  Boeigenea.  C.  Nepoe,  Diodo- 
Blealoa,  Trofaa  Pooqiey,  Didyaiue  the  aeho- 
Haat,  Vara  the  poet,  fee. 
TW  battle  of  Phiilppi 

Vlworna,  general  of  Futhia,  dolbated  by  Yeotidiai, 
M  yeaie  alW  tha,divraee  of  Craasoa,  aad  on  the 

Fompoy  the  yoaafar  deleatod  in  BIdly  by  Oetaviaa 

OetaWaa  aad  Antony  prepare  for  war 

Tbe  battle  ofAetianU  of  BeDtember.    The  era  of 

the  Boaiao  ennperora  properly  begine  here 
Alexandria  taken,  aad  Egypt  redaeed  into  a  Eo- 

man  provinoe 
The  title  of  Angaetoa  given  to  OetaTioe 
The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year.    Aboot  thia 
tiBM  floarishod  Virgil,  Hanilioa,  Dioeeoridea,  Asi- 
nius  PolUo,  Mecenea.  Agrippa,  Btrabo,  Horace, 
Bf  aear,  Propertins,  Livy,  Moea,  TiboHua,  Ovid, 
■    Pyladasi^  Bathy  Una,  Yanos,  Tneea.  Vitruvins,  Ac 
The  eonspiraoyof  Mnneoa  against  Aogustua 
Aoguatas  viaita  Oraeoe  and  Asia 
The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthiuia 

by  Tiberius 
The  soeoiar  games  celebrated  at  Koom 
Lollios  defeated  by  the  Germane 
The  Rhwti  and  Vindeltci  defeated  by  Drusaa 
The  Panaoaiana  conqaered  t^  Tiberios 
Bomo  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Dmsos 
Angnetns  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the 
twelve  ensuing  years  to  be  without  intercalation, 
Aboot  this  time  flooriahed  IHmaacenua.  Hvginus, 
Flaoons  the  ffraramarian,  Dionysias  of  Uulcar^ 
nasras,  and  Diooysins  the  geographer 
Tlboriue  retiree  to  Rhodes  for  seven  vaaia 
Oar  8tmi0W  is  born  four  years  before  the  vulgar 
era, in  the  year  4700  of  the  JoUan  period,  ATu. 
C.  711,  aad  the  fourth  of  the  I93d  Olyinptad 

Tiberfaia  rotnraa  to  Rome 

The  loan  year  oooeelod,  havii^  Ibiaierly  hoea 
every  3d  year 

Ovid  baabbed  to  Ton>oe 

Varus  delbatad  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminina 

Angoatae  diee  at  NotajMAnguet  Ifth,  and  b  sne- 
oesdedbyOlberioa.  TIvb  ageof  Phadros,  Asini- 
ttsegtoOTelleiue Paleronltts,  Gernxanieua, Coi^ 

— ^  oltbaiaAaladortmyodbyaaaarthqnako 


Oermaaraai  poboaed  by  PIto,  dka  at  Aafieeb 

Tiberhis  goee  to  Caprea 

Sejanus  dugraced 

Oar  SCTMer  craeHied,  Friday  Apfil  Sd.   TW  ti 


I.D. 

V 
« 
31 


aine  Hole,  Appioo,  Philo  Jadisaa,  Anabaaas,  ui 

Afrippiaa  Ti 

Bl  Aoi  eoaverted  to  Chrisliaaity  > 

at.  Matthew  writes  hb  Gospel  a 
The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Aatieehfte 

the  followers  of  oar  Be  vioor  • 
CeligDla  mardered  by  Ghmtaaa,  aad  snceMfail  bf 

Claodias         .  fl 

The  expedition  M  Claadina  iato  Brkaia  d 

St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel  M 

SecaJargamee  celebrated  at  Boase  C 

Oeractacna  carried  in  chains  to  Resae  S 

Claodias  succeeded  by  Nero  M 

Agrippiaa  pat  lo  doatli  by  her  eon  Nero  B 

Pint  pemeeatioa  against  the  Chrbtiaas  B 

Beaoca,  Lueaa,  and  others  put  to  death  6 
Nero  visits  Greece.    The  Jewish  war  bsginB.  The 

ageafPBrsias,a.Cartina,  Pfiaythe  cMv.Jsn- 
.  pbus,  Frootioae,  Barrhas,  Oarbab,  Thrassa,  Be- 

ff 
B 


Bt.  Peter  and  Bl  Paal  pat  to  death 
Nero  dba,  ead  b  eaeeeeded  by  Gal 
Galba  pot  to  death.    Otho,  defoal 
kUb  himself. 


Galba 

lied  by  YHsffim, 
tedbyVaVM.^ 
army  B 

Jerusalem  taken  aad  dsaUayad  by  Titna  V 

The  Parthians  revolt  77 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  saccassion  of  TStafc  H«^ 
enlaoenm  and  Pompeii  dastroyed  bj  an  anptisa 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  November  1st  9 

Death  of  Titus,  ead  auceeeaion  of  Domitian.  The 
age  of  Bil.  Italieas,  Martial,  Apolloa,  l^aoasi, 
Valerius  Flaceus,  Boliaua,  EpSctetas,  QeiartHw, 
Lupus,  Agrieola,  Ac.  B 

Oapitoline  games  iastitaled  by  Donliaat  aad  mb- 
brated  every  fourth  year  B 


Beeulargajvea  celebrated.    Tha  war  with  Dacbhe- 
gias  and  continaes  15  ye< 


„ yean 

Beeoad  peneeoiion  of  the  Chrietians 

Domitian  not  to  death  by  Stephanas,  *e.  aad  me- 

eeeded  by  Nerva.    The  age  of  Juveasl,  Tidiai, 

Butttts,  itc 

Nerva  dies,  and  b  saeeeeded  hy ' 

—  J   f(t — 1 —  j_  jj. 


Traba 
Mb  IHjaa  I 


JB 


by  nervs 

>,  frc 

Bs,andb 

PKny,  proconsul  of  Bithynia, 

count  of  the  Christiane 
Daeia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
Trajan's  expedition   against  Parthia.    Absat  tha 

time  floarished  Floras,  SaeConius,  Pliav  josM, 

Philo  Byblitti,  Dton.  Prusaue,  Plutarch,  he 
Third  persecution  of  the  Cbriebans 
Trsjaa's  column  erected  at  Rome 
Trajan  dies  and  b  snooeoded  by  Adrian 
Fourth  persecotioo  of  the  Chrbtiaas 
Adrian  builds  a  wail  in  Britain 
Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  yean 
He  rebuilds  Jeroaabn,  aad  raiaes  them  a  loafb  to 

Jupiter  ^^       '^ 

The  Jews  rebel,  aad  are  defoatad  aftar  a  wax  titn 

J>eara,  and  all  baniabed  ^ 

rian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Antaeiam  Pisii 
In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flonrbhed  Tbeos,  Fhavfiii- 
nus,  Phlegon,  TraUtan,  Aristides,  Aquib,  Batm 
Julian,  Polycarp,  Aman,  Ptolemy,  ce-  ^ 

Antoninus  defeau  the  Moore,  Germans,  udJhmm  w 
The  worship  of  8erapbhroo|ht  to  Boms     ,  ** 

Antoninus  dies,  and  b  succeeded  by  U.  AuisfimUB 
L.  Verus,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  aiss  jm 
In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourisned  MszisMi  ir 
rius,  Pausanias,  Diophaniea,  Lociso,  Henssfs- 
nes,  PolyennSf  Appian,  Artemidoroa,  Juatb  tsa 
martyr,  Apuleraa,  Itc  [^ 

A  war  with  Parthia,  which  continnM  threa  yesn       "f^ 
A  war  against  the  Maroomanni,  which  eontiBBM 

five  years  {5 

Another,  which  continnee  three  veais  '" 

M.  Aurelitts  dies,  and  GomaiodttB  saeceeda.  b  M 
bat  reign  flourished  Cbien,  Atheoa|ersa,Tilitfi    _ 
Atheomis,  Mootanas,  Diofenes  LaertiH    '         g 
Commodos  makes  peace  with  the  Gemam  '^ 

Commodns  put  to  dieatfa  by  Martia  and  LaOa.  JW 
b  succeeded  for  a  few  months  by  Pertbu,  «• 
b  murdered,  193,  and  fear  rivab  arias,  ^Dvmf*" 
lianus,  Pesoeanius  Niger,  Beverua,  sad  jMW* 
VnderCommodoB  flooihdmd  J.PbAa,  TlMdr  ^ 
tian,  St.  Ireacus 


Niger  b  defoated  by  Bevaraa  atSaai 

AlbinoaiT  •       ■'    .--.--. 

niaiy] 


s  defeated  mGaal,  and  kflbd  at  LyemiM-    ^ 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Ui  penaeatloo  actiiMt  the  CbriitiaM 
v«nu  ▼faiti  BritaiB,  ftgd  two  ymn  a 
irall  there  mkim  the  Frith  of  Forth 


A.D. 

soo 


two  yean  alter  baUdt  a 


reros  diea  at  York,  and  u  tueeeeded  br  Caracal- 
la  and  GeU.    In  hN  reifn  flouriebed  Tertullianf 
MUnutiua  Felix,  Papiniaou*,  Clemeiw  of  Aleian- 
iria,  PhikMtratos,  rloUaniMf  and  Buias 
ta  killed  bj  hit  brother  Caraealla 
le  aeptuacint  dieeovered.    CaraeaJla  nuudered  by 
Macrinas.    Flouriehed  Oppian 
liliud  Macriaaa  killed  by  the  eoldlara,  and  eae- 
seeded  by  HeKof  abalus 

ozaoder  Severes  snceeedf  Heliogabalos.  The 
Botha  then  exacted  an  annaal  pajmeut  not  to  in- 
vade or  moleat  the  Roman  empire.  The  axe  of 
Juliua  Afrieaooe 

le  Araaeids  of  Parthia  are  cooqoered  by  Artax- 
arxeif  kinc  of  Media,  and  their  empire  deatreyed 
lexander  defeate  the  PertiaM 
le  aixtli  penecBtioo  af  ainat  the  Chriatiaaa 
«xander  killed,  and  anoeeeded  by  Maximinoa.  At 
that  time  floariahed  Dion  Caaaioa,  Orifeo,  and 
Ammenioa 

ae  two  Goidiana  anceeed  Maximinua,  and  are  pnt 
to  death  by  Pnpieona,  whe  aeon  after  ia  deatroy- 
ed,  with  Balbinua,  by  the  aoldiera  of  the  yeumer 
Oordiaa 

ibioianua  defeated  in  Africa 
)rdian  marohea  afainat  the  Paralana 


907 


234 


>beaa|ain 
•  ia  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  aneoeeda,  and 
makee  peace  with  Sapor  the  next  year.    About 
thia  time  flouriahed  Ceoaoriua  and  Grecory  Thaii- 


96 


qnatuiviia 

lilip  killed,  and  aaeoeeded  by  Deeina.    Herodiaa 

flouriebed 

he  aeventh  peraecntioo  afainat  the  ChiiatianB 

ecioa  aaecaeded  by  Gailaa 

Sreat  peatilonee  over  the  empire 
lua  diee,  and  ia  anoeeeded  bj  iBmilianna,  Vale- 


naa.  and  Galiieona.    lu  the  reifn  of  Oallua 

flourtaoed  St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinna 
he  eighth  (Miieeatioo  afainat  the  Gbriatiaaa 
he  empire  ia  baraaeed  by  30  tTranCa  aaceeaaively 
'alerian  ia  takea  by  iSapor  and  flayed  aliro 
kieoatna  (overna  the  eaat  for  Gallieoiu 
he  Seytbiana  and  Gotha  defeated  by  CleodamM 

and  Atheeasaa 
kliienoa  kiUed,  and  anoeeeded  by  dandiaa.    In 

thia  reifn  flooriahed  Long inua,  Pauloa,  SamoaAte* 

nua,  Jbc 
laudiua  eonqaera  the  Gotha,  and  killa  31X^100  af 


ofEfypt 


lau< , - 

them.    Zeoobia  takea  i 
kurelian  eucceeda 
'he  ninth  peraecntion  afainat  the  Chriatiaaa 
«nobia  defeated  by  Aureliaa  at  Edema 
»acia  ceded  to  the  Barbariaoa  by  the  emperor 
kureliao  killed,  and  aucceeded  bv  Tacitoa,  who  died 

after  a  reifn  of  aix  montha,  and  waa  aucceeded  by 

Plorianna,  and,  two  montha  aOer,  bv  Probua 
lofoua  makea  an  expedilioo  into  Gaul 
le  defeata  the  Peraiaaa  in  the  eaat 
robua  ia  pot  to  death,  and  anceeeded  by  Caraa,  and 

hia  aona  Carinua  and  Numerianna 
Hoeleaian  aiicceeda 


!1ie  empire  attacked  by  the  barbariana  of  the  north. 
Diocieeian  takea  Maximianoa  aa  hia  imperial  ed- 
e 

recevered,  alier  a  tyrant'a 
.  Alexandria  taken  by  Di 
th  peraeeatien  afainat  the 


leaf  no 
Iritain 

yeara.    

1»e  tenth  peraeeatiei 


naarpation  of  tan 
Diocieeian 
Ohriatiana,  which 
w  ten  yeara 

)iocleeian  and  Maximianoa  abdicate  the  empire, 
and  live  ia  retirement,  anceeeded  by  Cenatantina 
Chloraa  and  GaJeriua  Maximiaaua,  the  two  Ca»- 
aara.  About  thia  period  flonriduid  J.  CapiCollnua, 
Amobina,  Grafory  and  Hermomnea,  the  lawyam, 
^liua  Bpartianua,  Hierodea,  Flavioa  Vopiacua, 
Trebeltiua  Pollie,  Jbc 

^onatantioa  diea,  aad  ia  aucceeded  by  hia  aon 
kt  ihia  time  there  were  four  emjperera.  Conataatioe, 
I  MaxeoUu 


Liciniua,  Maximiaaua,  and 
Aaxentioa  defeated  and  killed  by  Cenatantina 
Che  emperor  Coaatantine  beg ina  to  favour  the  Ghria- 

tian  relif  ion 
^einina  defeated  and  baniahed  by  Coaatantine 
Pbe  drat  feoeral  Council  of  Nice,  oompeeed  of  318 

biahopa,  who  ait  ftem  June  19  le  Aofiiat  9S 
Hie  aeatef  the  emniva  raaoved  fiem  Bona  to  Com- 


3oi 

CooataatineMdan 

rhe  death  ef  GonataaiiM, 


.onthalltfcefHay 

aallthe 


by  thai 
leaiplaa  to  be  da- 
aaecoaaion  of  hia 


9M 

940 

950 
951 
9SB 


964 
967 

96B 

960 
970 
«W 
973 
974 


975 

sm 

960 


S64 


996 

303 


304 
300 

306 

319 

310 


331 


lo,  defeated  by  hia  own  biother,  killa  himaelf  30B 

icho  defeau  901000  of  the  Gothe  at  Peaula  408 

I  Vandab,  Alaoi,  and  Buevi,  permitted  to  aettle 
I  Spain  and  Fraaee  by  Hooorina  406 

Midoaiua  the  Yi>nnfer  aueoaeda  Areadioa  in  ihe 


Una.    In  the  ta%f>  of  OonOlamiBa  flaorhhad  Lae" 

tantiUB.  Athanaaioa,  Arina,  and  Eaaebiaa 
Cooauntine  the  tannf  er  defeated  and  killed  by  Cbm- 

atana  at  Aquiieia 
Conataoa  killed  in  Spain  by  Mafnenliaa 
Gallua  pat  to  death  by  Conatanuoa 
One  hundred  and  fitly  citiea  of  Greece  and  Aaia 

mined  by  an  earthquake 
Conatantiaa  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war ; 

but  the  former  diea  the  next  year,  and  leavea  the 

latter  aole  emperor.    About  ihia  period  floariaiiad 

^liua^  Donaius,  Rtfiropius,  LiUiuiiua,  Ammian, 

Marcellinoa,  Jamblieua,  St.  Hilary,  ho 
Julian  diee,  and  ia  aucceeded  by  Jovian.    In  Juii- 

an*a  reifn  flourished  Gr«f ury  Naxaattaen,Themia- 

tioa,  Aureliua  Victor,  «c. 
Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  aoeeeaaion  of  Va- 

lena  aad  Valeotiaiaa,  the  empire  ii  divided,  the 

former  beinf  emperor  of  the  eaat,  and  the  other  of 

the  weat 
Gratiaa  uken  aa  partner  in  the  weatetn  empire  by 

Valentin  iaa 
Pirmua,  tyrant  of  Africa,  delbaied 
Vakniinian  the  Second  aueoaeda  Valentinian  the 

Firat 
The  Gotha  permitted  to  aettle  in  Thraea,  on  being 

expulled  by  the  Bane 
Tbeodoaioa  tho  Great  aocoaeda  Valenr  In  tim  aaaleni 

empire.    The  Lombarda  flnt  leave  Scandinavia: 

aad  def^t  the  Vaadala 
Gratiaa  defeated  and  killed  by  Aadrifathina 
The  tyrant  MaximiM  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 

Theodoaiua 
Euf  eoiua  naarpa  thaT  werero  empire,  and  la,  two 

yeara  after,  defeated  by  Tbeodoanu 
Theodoaina  diea,  and  ia  aaeoeeded  by  bia  aoaa,  Ar- 

eadiui  in  the  eaat,  and  Honoriua  in  the  weat.    In 

the  reifn  ef  TheodoMna  floarwbqd  Auaenioa,  Sn- 

aapiua,  Pappna,  Theon,  Pradentiua,  St.  Anatin,  St. 

Jerome,  St.  Ambreee,  dtc. 
Gildo,  defeated  by  hia  own  brother,  killa  himaelf 

Siilieho  ■  -       -^ •     "    •      ■"      • 

The 

inl  . 
Theodoaiua  the  Yi>nnfer 

eaat,  havinf  ladeferdea  king  of  Peieia,  aa  hia 

fnardian.  appoioted  by  hii  father 
Rome  pinodered  by  Alarie,  klnf  of  the  Vkifotha, 

Aiuruat  94th 
The  Vandala  begin  their  kingdom  In  Spnin 
The  kingdom  orthe  Burgnndiana  ia  begua  ia  Alaaea 
The  Viaif  utha  found  a  kingdom  at  Thouloaae 
The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Gotha 
The  kiofdom  of  the  French  hef ina  on  the  lower 

Rhine 
The  death  of  Honoriua,  and  aoeeeaaion  of  Valeati- 

nian  the  Third.    Uader  Honoriua  flouriahed  Sal- 

picios  SererUB,  Mucrobiua,  Aniiinna,  Panodoraa, 

BtobaUB,  Serviua  the  commentator,  Hypatiai  Pe- 

lag iUB,  SyncsiuB,  Cyril,  Oroaius,  Socratea,  Jte. 
Tbuodoaius  eBtabliahira  public  Bchoola  at  Conalanti- 

oople,  and  attempt*  tne  roatoration  of  leaminf 
The  Roroaaa  take  leave  of  Britam  and  never  return 
Paononia  recovered  from  the  Buna  by  the  Rofaana. 

The  Vandelapaaa  into  Africa 
The  French  defeated  by  ^iua 
The  Theodeaiaa  code  publuhed 
Geaaeric  the  Vaudal  takea  Carihof  a,  and  begina  (ha 

kioadom  of  the  Vandala  in  Africa 
The  Britona.  abandontfd  by  the  Romana,  make  their 

eelebrateo  complaint  to  iEtioa  againat  the  Kcta 

and  Scuta,  nnd  three  yeara  aller  the  Saxooa  aanle 

in  Britain  upon  the  invitation  or  Vortigern 
Attila,  king  or  the  Bona,  ravagea  Eunpe 
Tbeodoeiua  tlie  Second  diea,  and  ia  aaeeeaded  bf 

Marcianua.    About  thia  tiaaa  flonriahad  2oaimaa,   . 

Neatoriua,  Theodoret,  SDtomea,Olvmpiodoraa,^«. 
The  city  of  Venioe  firat  began  to  be  known 
Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  ia  anceeeded 

by  Maximua  for  two  montha,  by  Avitna  flbr  ten, 

and,  after  an  interregnam  of  ten  moatha,  by  Mar 

Jorianoa 
Rome  takenby  Geaaeric  in  Jnly.    The kingdoniaf 

Kent  firat  eatabliabed 
T^B  Snevi  defeated  ^y  Theodorie  oirtha  Ebro 
Marcianua  diea,  aad  la  anccaadad^y  Lao 

the  Thracian.    Vortimer  defeated  bj  HaMiBf  a* 

Crayford,  ia  Kaat 
SevenM  anceeade  in  the  waaten  emplM 
The  paacbal  cycle  of  SB  yean  invaoted  by  Vlole- 

riua  of  Aqoitala 
Anthemina  aueeeeda  in  the  waatam  empira,  allar  aa 

Interregnam  of  two  yeara 
dybriua  aueeeeda  Anthaauaa,  aad  ia  anaeeadadi 

^  next  year,  by  Glycarioi,  aad  GlyeariH  bf 
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•Cth«H«nUi,wlw 
Italy.    AhtmtlMt 
par,  Vietonof,  Bidoaiaai  ApolUnam 
Oaaataaiiaopla  Partly  dartrajM  by  an  aarthqatfca, 


litto  ar  Kiwor 
Bu^yckaSf  lioa 


H  dayf  at  iatarvak 

Hm  battia  oT  BaiMMt  and  Tictufy  af  Clorb  a!f«r  fli- 

acrioa  iba  Eeatan  gaoaral 
lAw  tha  daaUi  of  Zaoaa  tlM  aart,  Ariadaa  narriad 

Aaaalaaat  MniaaMd  tha  fliltotiary,  who  ueeadi 

tha  Taoaal  tbiooa 


iModork,  kiM  of  tha  Oatiofatha,  ravoh 
tliia  liaa,  and  aaaoaaia  Italy  tnm  tlia 
AboatlhM IMM ianhad BoacUna and  I 


Harali. 


Cfcffagaai^  ■■fcraead  in  Praaea  by  tba  bapCiMi  af 

Tim  BoimodiaB  laws  poMnbad  by  kiof  Ooadthaad 
Alaik  dalaatad  by  Oovv  al  iba  baija  oT  VaMitti 


ffteli  mada  tba  capital  oTtha  Fraach  doainioM 


!■  boraad  with  a  braxaa  qMoalum  by  Kvalua 
Tba  caMMliag  of  ikaa  by  tba  Gbrirtiaa  am,  i 
'■ead  int  by  lUaaymH 


tbyDiaayma 

JmHb  tba  Flrat,a  paanot  oTDaliaatia,  onJUt  Ua- 


Jaitiaiaa  tba  Fine, 


afliMtb^i 


Undar  bia  fflorioiM  reifn  floorabad  BaUaarraa,  Jor- 

MDdaB|  Paal  tba  Silaatiary ,  Bwpiielaa,  Diapyaina, 

Flooopiiu,  ProeloB,  Waini,  fce. 
iwliaiao  p«MMm  lH«  eaMmiad  eodaoriawa,  aad, 

fear  yaan  aftar,bMDi(a0t 
ODaqoaM  of  Aftiea  by  Bateariw,  a^  ibaft  af  Baaa 
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Uitf  M  invadad  by  the  Franks 

Tba  Konaa  oontiibhip  rapprMMd  by  JnaliiiiaB 
Afraat  plafaa  which  araM  in  Africa,  aad  daM 

ad  Aria  and  Earopa 
Tha  bcfianioff  oTtha  Tsffcidk  anniia  in  AaU 
KoBM  Ukao  and  piHagad  by  Totiia 
Tba  mamiraatara  of  wlk  intradaaad  froM  India  Intn 

DafaaTaldUS oTTolila,  the  Gathie  kincof  Italy 
A  draadftil  plaf  ue  over  Africa,  Aaia,  and  Bmopa, 

wfaiob  eontiooas  for  90  yaaia 
jMHn  tha  Sacmid,  aoa  of  Vifilantia,  tha  nMw  of 

Jnatinian,  raecaada 
PBtC  of  Italy  eonqoarad  by  tha  Lombafda  ham  Pan- 

nonia,  who  fef»  a  Ungdon  tbaia 
TIbaiiaa  ^tha  Sacond,  an  officer  of  the  imperial 

f  aaida,  it  adopted,  and  1000  after  aoeoeade 
Latin  caaaee  la  be  the  laafaago  of  Italy  aboat  thM 

time 
Manriaa,  the  Cappadacian,  8a»in-law  of  Tibaiiaa, 

Gref  ory  tha  Flrrt,  miraamed  tha  Great,  filb  Bt  Pa- 
tar'e  chair  at  Rome.  The  few  men  of  leaminf 
who  flonriehed  the  latter  and  of  this  eeotiiry,  wan 
GiMaa,  Afatbiaa,  Onfory  af  Tonia,  tha  father  of 
Fireneh  hwtory,  Erafrioi,  and  St  Aufuatia  tha 
Monk 
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Aaauetin  the  Monk,  with  «  olhan,  aonee 

Chrietianity  in  Enfland 
Abant  thb  time  the  Suofi  Haptareby  befaa  in  Enr 

Phocae,  a  eimple  eentnrion,  te  elected  aaparar,  after 
tha  rerah  of  tha  aoldiera,  and  the  muidar  of  Mau- 
rice and  of  hfa  ehtidran 

Hm  power  of  the  F^  b«gina  to  ba  eetablidiad  by 
the  concanions  of  Phocaa 

Heraelina,  aa  officer  in  AMea,  eneeeede,  after  tha 
mnrdar  of  the  urarper  Phocaa 

Tba  oonqoeeta  of  Choicoea,  kiogof  Penia,  in  Syria. 
Egypt,  Aria  Ifiner,  and,  aftarwaida,  hie  ri«fe  of 


The  Perriaaa  take  Jemalam  wfUi  tha  ■laofbter  of 
M  MIA ^aad  the  neit  year  Aey  overran  Afriea 


91,000  man,  aad  the  neit  year  they  o 

Mahomet,  hi  Ilk  99d7«ar,  (Ilea  Aomll< 

na,  oa  Friday,  Jnly  16,  which  forma 

of  the  Hegira;  tha  era  of  the  Mabon 


_  Hegir^tl  

Oonetaminapla  »  beriegad  by  the  Parsiaaa  and  Araba 

Death  of  Malimet'      ^ 

Jaraaalem  taken  by  the  Saraoena,  and  three  yean 
aftai,  Aleiandria  and  Ita  famooa  library  deatroy- 
ad 

Oaantaaliue  the  Third,  aon  of  Heradioa,  in  partnar- 
ahin  with  Baradeonaa,  fab  brother  by  the  r 
Ikther,  aaaamaa  the  imperial  Mivla.    Con 
teidlgne  100 day^ an/^after  hia  aeatbt  bia 
— — ^-'e  aoa  Oaoatana  iadaeland 
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Baraelaooaa,  with  bia  maChar  UuSul 
796 


ia  poMMM  ar  *a  aMMi 

^^    M 

Cypraa  takaa  by  tba  Saraaaaa  M 

The  Baraoana  take  Bhodea,  and  daatwythaCihmM    G 
Matantina  the  Poorth,  aomamed  Pogooatai,me* 
oeeda,  oa  the  nmider  of  hia  fiaibar  in  Sidlj  6B 

The  Saraeena  ravage  Sicalv  W 

OooaiaoUnople  baneged  by  the  Batanaw,  vbaai 

ieet  ia  deatroyed  by  the  Greek  fiia  G3 

Joattniaa  the  &Noad  aacceeda  bia  father  Caaalaa 
tine.  In  bia  exile  of  10  yean,  tba  parple  was  aM^ 
ped  by  Leootiiia  and  AbaiiBenia  Tlfaarina  Bk  la- 
atoratMM  happened  701  The  only  meo  of  han- 
iag  in  Ihia  oeotary  wan  Becaadua,  laidarai,Th»- 
ophylaetaa,  Gao..Piaidea,  fiaJiinirim,  and  tba  na- 

ftpin  eograaaea  the  power  of  the  whate  Pkaaeh 
moaareby  M 

Africa  finally  coaqnared  by  tha  flarafena  TV 

Baidanaa,  aomamed  Phihapieaa.  aneeeeda  at  Coa- 
alantinople,  on  the  mnidar  of  Jaatiniaa  lU 

Bpahiieeonqoeradby  theSaraeaiw.    AeeeaaMa  af 
Aftatiaaaa,  or  Anaataahm  the  Beooad  to  ihethwae   TO 
lecoeded  byTheeda- 


aina  the  Third,  who,  two  yaan  after,  yields  to  ths 

anparior  iaflaenco  of  Leo  tha  IWd,  tha  fimi  af 

the  laauriaa  dynaaty  lU 

Beoand.  hot  unswccemfnl  stage  of  Conataatineple  fcy 

the  Saraeena  717 

Tax  called  Potarpenca  bagaa  by  laa,  kiag  af  Wsa- 

aex,  to  aapport  a  coUaga  at  Eoaao  TB 

Saraeena  defoated  by  C^arlea  Maital  balweea  T\nn 

and  Poictiara,  in  Ooioher  V 

Ooaataatine  tim  Fifth,  aomamed  Copronymna,  aa- 

ceeda  bia  father  Leo  M 

Draadfiil  peatileoee  for  three  yean  over  Eonpa  and 

Aaia  ^         -m 

Tha  eeapatatioo  of  yean  from  tha  birth  af  Gkat 

int  used  ia  hiaiorieal  writii^a  #■ 

Leamiageaeouragad by  the  raoo of  Afabaa,  cafipb 

**  **"  a 
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TO 
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The  Merovingian  race  of  kinga  aada  ia  1 
Bagdad  built,  aad  made  the  eanital  of  I 

or  tho  home  of  Abbaa 
A  violent  froat  for  ISO  daya,  from  Oetabar  to  Fabn- 

Moaaalariaa  diaaolved  ia  theeaat  by  Ooaatonrtsa 
Pavia  taken  by  Cbarimnagne,  which  ends  lbs  kiif- 

dom  of  the  Loiabat£r  ««  •  damtiaa  afSK 

yean 
Leo  the  Poorth,  aon  of  Cooataotina,  eaceead^aad, 

five  yean  altar,  ia  auacaeded  by  bia  wiii  mmt 

aad  bia  aon  OoaataatiBe  the  Sixth 
Inae  morden  her  aon  and  reigna  alone.   Thssefr 

men  of  leanaag  ia  thia  eaatory  were  IshaaaM 

Damaacenua,  Fredagair^  Aleuiaaa,  Pbalm  Ua-  • 

oooua,  aad  Oaoifa  the  Moak 
Charleaaagae  ia  erowaed  Eaapeaot  af  Boateand  of 

the  weatam  empire.    Aboat  thia  tima  iha  Fapas 

aaparate  themaekvee  from  the  ptiaeea  of  Oaaaaa- 

tinople 
Egbert  aacenda  the  throoe  of  Eagtaad,  bat  Iba  taal 

radaelioa  of  the  Baxoa  hoptarchy  ia  aat  eflkelad 

tfl]  96  yean  after 
Nicephoraa  the  Fiiat,  great  treaaana  of  the  mpn, 


Btanraciaa,  aoa  of  Nteepborva,  aad  Miebad  Iha 
Rmt,  aamamed  Rbangabe,  the  bnabaad  of  Pto- 
copio,  aiater  of  Staaraeiaa,  aaaaaw  the  paipla         BU 

Leo  the  Fifth,  the  Ameaiaa,  thoagh  bat  aaaffieer 
of  tha  palace,  aaoeads  tha  throaa  of  Ooaataaiins- 
pie  ■" 

Learning  anoonraged  among  tha  Saraeaas  by  Al- 
mamon,  who  made  obaei » atiuaa  oa  iha  saa,  ftc      SB 

Michael  the  Second,  the  Thmctan,  sonamed  iba 
Btammanr,  aacceada,  after  the  maider  of  Lso        '■i 

The  Saraeena  of  Spaia  take  Cr«la,whiah  they  aaD 
Candia  » 


The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  tranelated  into  Anbie  hy 
*     oTAln 


i^lmanoa        '  *^ 

TlHBophiUia  aneeeeda  hia  iktlwr  Michari  g 

Origin  of  the  Ruaalan  monarchy  ^ 
Miaiael  the  Thiid  aneeeeda  hM  fothar  Tbaephilas, 

with  bis  mother  theodom  £ 

The  Normans  get  11  umiasion  of  some  citiw  ia  Fraaa  »> 

Michael  is  mnrdend  and  aaoeaeded  by  Basil  At  ^ 

Firat,  the  Maoadoaiao  £ 

doeksfirat  brought  to  GooataatiaopieftoBiVwM  ^ 

BaaU  la  ancosedS  by  hia  aon  Laa  the  flblh,  thi^ 

.    lathiaeantaiT  BoariabedMaaafih* 

phyaiaian^Wnhafd,  Babaga,  AJhaaa- 


loaopber. 

Arabiaa  imjsniHia^a^i 

ear,  Qodeaeakhua,  Hioc 

ft^ff^i*  Anastariua  the 

batanu,  BeginoiL  John  Aaaer 
Paria  berieMTby  the  NarMan,  aadl 
adtqrHaNpMiB 


Ubraiiaai 


la^AkagiaaaiAl- 
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DMith«rA]fM,ki^«rKi«lu«,i!lwft  MigB  of 

aOyoan 
AloEuidar,  brollMr  of  LM|  ■occtedi  with  hk  no- 

phow  ConcuntiiM  tlie  SevMili,  aunamod  Porphy- 

rogenil — 
TboNon 
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Normana  Mlabllih  tktBMlvai  m  FrmoM,  aiidor 

RoUo 
Romaooa  ihm  Fint,  MfauMd  Loeapemu,  ganenl 

of  the  Heat,  luarpt  tha  thronai  with  hit  tbrea  fona, 

Chriatopbar,  ataphaa,  aad  CaiMtaatiiia  tha  Eifbth 
Fiaft  aalaMiahad  io  Fnaoa 
Saraeeo  ampifa  dividad  hj  oaarpathM  imo  aaratt 

kingdiMiiii 
Kaploa  laixad  by  tha  aattern  amparora 
Tba  aooa  of  Bomaaaa  eooipiia  acaiMt  tbair  Iklbar, 

and  the  tonnita  thii  oeoaaiooaa  pradaeaA  tha  i«- 

atoratloa  of  Porphyrogenitaa 
Bomaoaa  tba  flaooad,  Moa  af  OoaatantiBa  tha  8a- 

mtjh,  bj  Halao,  tbadaafhiar  aCLacapamia,  mo- 

by  hia  wifc  Thaoohaao.  b  rae- 

.  baraa  Pboeaa  tha  Sacoad,  whom 

.  ampraaa,  uaabla  to  reigo  alona  under  the  titla 
of  protoctran  other  jroanr  ohiidren,  had  marriad      98S 
Ilalr  eoaqoarad  by  Otha,afli  aniiad  to  Iba  CariMa 

ampira  904 

Nieapboraa,  at  tha  ioatiffathm  of  Thaophaao,  ia 
muidarod  by  John  7dmwmt  who  aMttmaa  tha 
parpia  909 

Baail  tba  Sacond,  and  ConeUatine  the  Ninth,  tha 
two  aoaa  of  Bomaaaa  by  llieophaBO,  aaecaod  oo 
thadaaibofZimieea 
Hio  third  or  Oapatian  raca  of  kmp  in  Fraaoa  ba- 


aowoaa  poiaonad 
eaadad^lfia^ 
tha  ampraaa,  unal 


sina  Jaly  3d 
Aritbmaticalflgiirae  broafbt 
bin  by  tba  Baracaoa 


bCo  Enrape  fiom  Ar»- 


Tba  aaapi  ra  of  Gennaay  fint  made  alaeliTa  by  Otho 
IIL  Tba  laamad  man  of  thia  eaatary  were  Budaa 
da  Claai,  Atophi,  Loitpraod,  AJfarabiui,  Rhaaaa, 
Qabar»  Abbo,  Aimoioi  Oerbart 

A  raianl  maaMera  of  the  Danaa  ia  Baglaad,  Nor. 

All  old  obnobca.  about  thia  tiaM,  raboih  in  a  new 

manner  of  arehiteetara 
Flanden  innadalad  in  cooaaqoanoa  of  a  TfoloRt 


975 
991 


1003 


,_,ra«  tba  death  of 

bia  brotbar 
RooMnna  tba  lUid,  aanaiBad  Argyroaf  a  patrician, 

anaeaada,  by  maxryiof  Zoa,  tba  daof  htar  of  tha 

lata  monarab 
Zoa,  aAor  proatltiitinf  baraalf  to  a  Paphlagoniaa 

flAonay-landar,  eanaea  bar  haahaad  BomaaBa  to  be 

poiaooad,  and  aAarwaida  maxriaa  bar  &Toorila, 

who  aaeanda  tha  throne  nadar  the  name  of  Mi- 

ebaal  tba  Foarth 
IVi  kiof  dooM  of  Oaatile  and  Aragon  begia 
.  Zoo  adopta  for  her  aon  Miebaei  the  Fifth,  the  trade 

of  whoaa  father  (eareeninf  Teaaela)  had  proenred 

him  tba  aamama  of  Calapbaiea 
Zoa,  and  bar  aiater  Theodora,  are  made  aole  em- 

SBB  by  the  popolace,  but,  after  two  montha, 
tboof  h  00  yean  old,  takea  for  her  third  hoa- 
Conatantina  tha  Tenth,  who  aoeeeeda 
The  Tnrka  inrade  the  Ron^aa  ampira 
After  the  death  of  Gunalantin^,  Tlieodom  reeovera 
the  aoTereifnty,  and,  19  BMOtha  after,  adopte,  aa 
bar  anccaaaor,  Miehaal  the  Sixth,  anmamea  Stra> 
tioticoa 
iaaae  Oommanoa  tba  Ffaat,  aboaen  eenpaior  by  tba 


1014 


AnnaOommana.   ThaNonnaDafBadarSobartof 
ApPoUa,  invade  the  eaatem  empire 

Aaia  Mlaor  fiaally  eonqoered  by  the  Tnrka 

Aeeestfion  of  William  the  Second  to  ihe  Rag liab 
throne 

The  Orat  cmaade 

Jeruaalem  taken  by  tba  enuadmi  15th  Joly,.  Tba 
only  learned  men  of  thia  eeotury  were  Avioenna, 
Guy  d'Arexxo.  Glaber,  Hcrmanua,  Franco,  Peter 
Dunuani,  Michael  Celulariue,  Geo.  Cedrenua,  Be- 
ir,  Paoliua  Marianua,  Bcolua,  Araachel,  Wil- 
of  Spirea,  Suidaa,  Petar  tha  Hermit,  Sige- 
bert 

Henry  tho  Ffint  aneceeda  to  the  thiona  of  Bngland 

Learning  revived  at  Cambridge 

John,  or  Cbhgobaaoaa,  aoa  of  Alasiiia,  maaaada  at 
Conatantinoplo 

Order  of  KnightaTempfaur  inatitolad 

Acceaaion  ofwapben  to  the  Sngliab  crown 

Manuel,  aon  of  John,  aoeeeeda  ai  Conatantinopla 

The  aeeond  craoada 

The  caaon  law  compoaed  by  Gratiaa,  alW  84  yaam' 
labour 

The  party  Baoaca  of  GaeUa  and  Gibellinea  begin  in 
Italy 

Henry  the  Seeond  aueeeeda  in  Aiglaod 

The  Teulonio  order  begina 

The  conqueat  of  Egypt  bv  the  Tnrka 

The  famooa  eoaneu  of  Clarendon  in  England,  ten- 
nary  SSth.    Conqueat  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

DIapenaing  of  juatica  by  eircoita  flint  aataMiabad  in 
England 

Aleaina  the  Second  aoeeeeda  hia  father  Manual 

Bogliih  lawa  digcated  by  Glanvilla 

From  tha  diaontoia  of  the  government,  on 

of  the  minority  of  AlexiaaJ^  Andranieua,  tl   ^ 

aon  of  the  great  Alezioa,  la  aamad  gnaidiaa,  hot 
he  murder*  Alexiua,  and  aaoenda  the  throne 

Andronicna  ia  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  laaaa  Aaga- 
ina.  a  deecendant  or  tho  great  Alexina  by  tha  To- 
male  If-     ^- 


A.O. 
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Iaaae  abdicataa,  tad  when  hia  brother  reflnea  to 
aocceod  him,  be  appointa  hia  friend  Conatantina 
the  Eleventh,  anmamed  Dueaa 

Jemaalem  conquered  by  the  Tnrka  ftom  tba  SOt»- 
cena 

Hm  crown  of  Englnnd  ia  tranaferrad  ftom  the  bead 
of  Harold  by  tha  battle  of  Haatinga,  Oetober  the 
14th,  to  Wflliam  the  Conqueror,  dnke  of  Noi^ 


wy  ^ 

On  the  death  of  ^neaa  bla  wifb  Endoda.  i 
protecting  hiatbtee  aona,  Michael,  Andronicna, 


,   __    itbaaoTereignty, 

riee  Eomanna  the  Third,  eamamed  Diogenea 

Romanoa  being  taken  priaoner  by  the  Turka,  the 
throe  yooDC  prineea  aaeend  tba  throne,  under  tha 
name  of  Michael  Parapinaeea  the  Seventh.  An- 
dronieua  the  Flrat,  and  Conatontina  the  Twelfth 

The  general  Nieapboraa  Botaniataa  the  Third,  aa- 

_aamea  tha  purple 

Poomeday  book  bagm  to  be  eompOed  ft 
oral  Borvay  of  tho  aetataa  of  England,  i 
adinaljcyeaifl 

Alexiua  Commaana  tha  Fint,  nophow  of  laaao  tba 
Fint,  aabaada  the  throne.  Hb  reign  ia  randarad 
UbMtiioaB  by  tha  p«  of  hii  danghliir,  tha  prinoaai 
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Tha  third  eruaade,  and  aiege  of  Acre 

Richard  the  Firat  i  *   .  .^ ...     . 

land 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  of  England  in  tba  bat- 
tle of  Aaealon 

Alexiua  Angalna,  brother  of  baae,  reroha,  and 
UKurpa  the  aovereigaty,  by  potting  ont  the  ayaa  af 
the  emperor 

John  aoeeeeda  to  the  Engliab  throne.    Tba  leaned 
men  of  thia  eentnry  ware,  Petar  Abelaid,  Anna 
0t  Bernard,  Averroee,  WUliam  of 


1100 
1110 

1118 
1118 

lias 

1143 
1147 

lisi 

1154 
1354 
1104 
1109 

1179 

im 

1180 
1181 


1183 

1185 
U8B 

1189 

Utt 

U95 


Malmeebnry,  F^tar  liombard,  Otho  Triainge^^ 


Maimonidae,  Hnmenua,  Wernerua, 

fry  of  Monmootb,  Tnetaea,  Eoaut 

Saliabury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  Haoi^  of 


fry  of  Monmootb,  Tnetaea,  EoauthioavJoho  of 
"  "  ^        limeon  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Hunting 
Comeator,  Pater  of  Bloia.  Ranulpj 
"       •      "  luaTWil 


Glanville,  Roger  Hovaden,  Campanua, 
urgh 


1904 


ating- 
mulpn 
illiamof 
Newburgb    -  ■  '  ||gp 

Oonatantino|}le  ia  beaieged  and  takea  by  tha  Latlnak 
and  Iaaae  ia  taken  from  hia  dungeon  and  replaeea 

on  the  throne  with  hia  aon  Alexiua.    Thia  year  ia    

remarkable  for  the  fourth  eruaade  BOS 

Tlie  father  and  aon  are  murdered  by  Alexiua  Monr- 
aoofle,  and  Conatantinopla  ia  again  beaiaged  and 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetiana,  who  elect 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flandon,  emperor  of  tlm  eaat. 
In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  Laacaria  makee  Um- 
aelf  emperor  of  Nice ;  Alexiua,  grandaon  of  tba  ty- 
rant Andronicna,  becomea  emperor  of  Trebiaond ; 
and  Michael,  an  ille^timate  child  of  tha  Angeti, 
founda  an  empire  in  £pirua 

Hie  omperor  Baldwin  ia  defbatod  by  the  Bulgari' 
ana,  and  next  year  ia  aocoeedad  by  hia  brother 
Henry  ,  1905 

Reign  and  oonqueet  of  the  great  SUngia  Khan,  flnt 
emperor  of  the  Mogula  and  Tartan,  till  tha  time 
ofbia  death,  1SS7  1900 

Ariatotle'i  worka,  imported  ftom  Conatantinopla,  are 
condemned  by  the  council  at  Paria  1900 

Magna  Charta  granted  to  the  Aigliah  barona  by 
king  John  1915 

Henry  the  Third  aooceada  Ida  father  John  on  the  Eb- 
gliah  throne  1918 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  tha  huaband  of  Volanda,  aiator 
of  the  two  laat  emperora,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  ia 

r  the  Latina  1917 


^ 


fiobert,  aon  of  Peter  Courtenay,  aoeeeeda 
Theodore  Laacaria  la  auoeeeded  on  the  thraoe  of 

Nice  bv  hiaaott-in-law,  John  Ducaa  Vatacea 
John  of  Brianne,  aad  Baldwin  the  Second,  eon  of 

Peter,  aoccaeded  on  the  throne  of  Conatantinopla 
The  inqniaition  which  had  been  bagnn  1904  ia  now 

trnatad  to  the  Dominioaaa 
Baldwin  aJooe 
Origin  of  tba  Oltomdha 

7»7 


v«MkorcMiut 

P»B1I  VltllM  b 


CHBONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
A.D. 

UIB   TkebatttooT 
bjAlplM«»th«H«- 

o«  tin  throM  of  mpt 

^  kto  MB  TlM^dtr*  Lmmtm  Ibe  BMond 
■Mfip  wiceitd»d  b j  Us  mm  John  Lttcarii,  a  ai- 

oT 


k  ospwon  oi  Nko 

Idwmrd  lU  Km  meeOTib  on  tho  Eiif liak 

Tha  fc— M  Mortmaui  aet  pa«Mt  in  Enf  la 

Vfht  thomand  Pfaach  nMudarvd  dariaf  tha  flteifiaa 

vanpan,  90lh  of  March 
WalM  cooqaaiad  hy  Uward  and  tanand  to  Eag- 

land 
ifiehaal  Pal«oloff»  dioo,  aad  hb  mm  Andfomew, 
who  had  alivadj  lainad  nioo  yaaia  eoajointlj 
with  h«  falhar,  aManu  tha  throna.  Tha  laaraad 
aaa  of  this  coatnry  aia,  GarraM,  DieaiOt  Saio, 
Waltaraf  Covaatry,  AeeaniiM,  Antony  of  Padna, 
Alaxandar  HalaMU,  WUIiaai  of  Para,  Patar  da 
Viiraa*,  Matlhaw  Paria,  Q#o«aic«ta,  Albartna, 
"^  BooaTantaim,  John  JouiTille. 

Dttrandns,  Hoary  of 
Faaah  Voraipiia,  AJhar- 


an 


ma 


an  Aqoaaas,  BooaTi 
Baeoa,  Ctnabaa, 

^  EajoMHid  LuUif  Ji 

tat,DMn8eoMM|yTT  " 

^arSia"'"""'" 

Hm  TarfcMi  w^ka  bngiM  ia  Kthy^ 

TW  martaof*! " ^   " 

Flafio 
Tha  8wui  Caatoon  bngia 


1S9S 


1907 


Edward  tha  flaeood  ioeacadi  to  tba  Bagladi  eniwa     1307 
TVaaolatioa  of  tha  holy  aao  to  Anraon,  which  ali- 
anatiaa  aonlinaai  OS  yaan,  till  tha  lalnra  of  Gra- 
ffory  iha  Elavinth 

adronican  adapts,  aa  hi*  aoUoacana,  Maaoal  and 
hia  fraadion,  tho  yoancar  Aadfonieos.  Maaool 
dyinff,  Androalaiw  rovaA  afaivt  hi*  graad&thor, 
whoahdieatnn 


Idwaid  tho  ThM  MMOcadn  ia  Boflaad 

Vliai  eoiaac  obMnrad,  whota  ooium  b  deoeribad, 


Ahantthb  tiaa  floorbhod  IjOo  Pilatan,  a  Oraak  lao- 
ftunr  M  Floraooa,  Barlaaa,  Patraroh,  Boccaea, 


laa? 

1337 


and  Maaaal  Ohrytoloraa,  whara  laay  ba  Axed  tha 
ara  of  tha  laviraJ  of  Graofc  Htaratoro  ia  Italy 

'       hb  MM  John  Patoolo- 


adfoatoon  b  Miaeaadad  by  his  mm  John  ralMoia 
foa  a  tho  aiath  yoar  of  hb  ago.  Joha  Ctaiaen 
aeoa,  who  had  tMoa  Ml  goafdiaa  of  tha  yoan| 
nriaeoi  awanot  tho  parpla.  First  paasaga  of  th« 
Turfca  intoBuropo 
hn  kaiffhtt  and  bnigewM  of  Paiiianaat  fint  ait  m 


Thnkaifhtt 


ISA 


rOaoT,  AwamM 

Biaea  atMBO,  aal  Ite 
dMtriboaodHp 
Ordar  of  tho  Gartar  hi  E^aid 
Tha  Tarka  int  aoiar  Boropa 


GaataeoaMM  abdicataa  tha  parali 
Tha  battbof  Poieliafa,  BopilaBihai 
Law  piaadinfi  altarad  '       -> 


A.D 


b 
M 
Ayiia  Q« 

na 

OK 


Tha  battbof  _ 

MB  ProBch  bto  fiaMi  ai 
a  faTODf  ftoM  Bdwaid  UL  to  hb  poopb,  b  Ui 


»ih  jraar 

Biaa  of  Tiaoar.  orTanHriaae,  to  the  thiona  ef  8a- 
aareaad.  aad  hb  axtaaMva  ooaqaeaii  tS  Ui 
daath^alWr  araigaafSSyoan  m 

Aaeaaaioa  of  Biehard  tha  Baco^  to  tha  ^i^Uk 
throaa  HH 

MaaualsBGoaidabbfathorJohaPalMbgai  131 

Arraaiun  af  Hanry  tha  Foarth  a  Encbad.  Tht 
baroed  aoa  of  thb  ecatnn  waia  Iwar  Anaaa, 
PbTio,  Daato,   Araoidaa  Vilb,  Nbhobi  t^ 


MO 


PUaUM.  Bfatthaw  of  WoatniMiar;  WieUifl;  Pko- 
iaaart,  Niehoba  FlaaMi,  Chaacor 
Baarv  tba  Foarth  b  aaeeaadod  by  hb  aoa  Han^rth* 

Battb  of  Agtocoait,  Oatobar  ISth  MU 

Thablaadorifadaiia,dbeaTafadhythaPotaaaw  W 
Haary  tha  Sixth  saeeaa^  to  tha  thfoaa  of  B^taal 

CanaUntinopb  bbeaiagad  by  Aaarathlha  Ba-     _ 

eoad,  tha  Tarkiah  aaaaarar 
John  Palaoloffaa  tho  Baeoad 


MS 

Ml 

fiaaofthatlhaily  atFioreaea^     '  'MM 

The  fhaioaa  prafaatie  aaactiaa  aattbd  a  Praaoa     Ki 
Pnatiiy  diaeovaiad  at  Maats,  aad  iaaproTad  gnda- 

Cboatantina,oeaofthaaoaa  of  Maaaal,  aaeiadilha     _ 
throaa  after  hbbracber  Joha  Hi 

Mafaoaat  tha  Baoond,  aaparor  of  tfaoTarka,  baoe- 
ra  aad  take*  Ooaataatmopla  oa  the  SM  eflUT. 
Fan  of  tho  aastem  aapira.  Tha  capdviiy  af  tba 
Graaka.  aad  tha  extinctioB  of  the  hnparial  fbaifiM 
oftheComaeniandPalaoloffi.  AbootthiidM 
thohooae  of  Tork  ia  Eeglaad  bagaa  to  aapaie  la 
tiM  crown,  and.  by  tbair  aabitioaB  nam.  to  4a- 
Ittf  a  tha  whob  kiag doa  in  Uood.  Tba  banal 
aaa  of  the  15th  centary  ware  Chaaeei,  Laaeaid 
Aratin,  John  Hoes.  Joroaaa  of  Pragae.  Pnnia, 
Fbviaa  BlondaaTTlModora  Gasa,  ¥mA  rOd- 
phaa,  Geo.  Trapaaantiaa,  Gaaietaa  Pbihe,  Ua- 
reoUaa  Valla,  John  Oatlaaboig,  Jdm  Paarta, 
Pator  Bchoefler,  Weaaolaa,  JBnaaa  Byhik  Baa- 
aarioo,  Thoaaa  k  Keapi^  Atgyfopabajugb- 
aoataaoa,  Pbtina,  Ameow,  Poataaoa,  Fiebai, 
Lasnna,  Anniua  of  \^torbo,  Marala.  SaTonanb, 
Pieaa,  Politiaa.  Hafnolaas.  AJaxaadar  ab  iJa-  ,^ 
aadvo,  Doaiatiius  daleoBdyiea,  itc.  w8 


7B8 


TABLE 

OP  THX  / 

WEIGHTS    AND   MEASURES 

OF 

THE  ANCIENTS. 


Orecian  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 

JBmgUtkpmeet,  feeL 
)actylus  or  digil  •••••00 

)oioii .00 

ichas  ..--..  00 

>rthodor(m 0       0 

jpithame  •  •^  •  -  -  •  0       0 

Toot 0       1 

:ubit(r^^)  0       1 

^gon  -  .  -  -  -  •  -01 

jdLTger  Cubit  (wnxn)  ...  -  01 

?ace  (•pyvia)  •  -  -  -  -  -06 

Vadium 100       4 

klilioa 806       5 


M. 

dee. 

0 

7554 

8 

02181 

7 

5546 

8 

3101. 

9 

0666, 

0 

0875 

1 

5084J 

3 

100 

6 

181^ 

0 

525 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Roman  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to 


Digitus  transveiBUs 

Jncia 

i^mosMiiior 

Pes 

Palmipes 

I^ubitus 

jradus 

?a88U8 

Stadium 
tfilliare 


'^'     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
120 
967 


0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
0 


m 
0 
0 
2 

11 
2 
5 
5 

10 
4 
0 


dee, 

725J 

967 

901 

604 

605 

406 

01 

02 

5 

0 


The  Grecian  square  measures  were  the  PfeAron,  or  acre,  containing  1441,  as  some  say, 
>r  as  others  report,  10,000  square  feet ;  the  Aroura,  which  was  half  the  Plethron,  The 
Aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  square  of  100  cubits. 

The  Roman  square  measure  was  the  Jugerum^  which,  like  their  Li6ra  and  their  Ai,  was 
iivided  into  twelve  parts,  called  Uncus,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


SflMTt 


SAbot 

iDeunx 

iDeztans 

iDodrans 

iBes 

Septnnz 


A 


Quincunx 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


12 

11 

10 

9 

8 


8 


28800 

26400 

24000 

21600 

10200 

16800 

14400 

12000 

9600 

7200 

4800 

2400 


Sent-  English 


288 

264 

240 

216 

192 

168 

144 

120 

96 

72 

48 

24 


2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Sfuart 
poUt, 

18 
10 

2 
34 
25 
17 

9 

1 

32 
24 
16 

8 


SqtuT$ 
ftt, 

250,05 
183,85 
117,64 
51,42 
257,46  •«•«««*». 


N.  B.  The  AetM  Mt^ar 
wu  14,400  sqimre  feet,  eqiwl 
to  a  8emi$.  The  CUmm  wm 
3600  square  feet,  equal  to  n 
teteuneiOf  or  aa  uneta  and  a 


191,25 
125,08 


half,  aod  the  < 
was  eqaal  to  a  aeaUme, 
The  Bomoa  oa.  or  «s,  was 


5632  called 
26435  of  braiB. 

19a64 

182^ 

66,21 

799 


Attic  Meuuret  of  capaeityy  tor  thing*  liquidy  reduced  to  the  Bngliih  Wine 

Meamire. 

gaU,    jPMlk 

Cochleirion         .          .           .           .           .  0        |4e 

Cheme           .....  ^         tw 

Myitran              .....  0          ' 

Conche          .....  0 

Cyathus 0 

Ozybapbon                ....  0 

Cotyle •  0 

Xestes 0 

Chou      ...•••  06 

Metietet  10          3 


mL 

taei. 

itc 

0 

0356 

A 

0 

0712 

0 

068 

0 

178 

0 

356 

0 

585 

2 

141 

4 

283 

35 

008 

19 

0» 

Attic  Meaturet  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Com  Measure. 

Coehksrion 0*0*00      STOA 

Cyathtts 000276U 

Qxybaphon 0       0       0         4      144; 

Cotyle 000       16      579 

Xestos 0       0       0       33      1S6 

Chflsniz 0       0        1        15      705( 

Medifflims 4       0       6         8      fiOi 


N.  B.  Bemdm  thk  HgJfwMi,  which  ■  the  Mtdiem,  thare  wn  a  Jfiliiimi  Gcorgiem, cgiri  »« 


Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  English  Com  Measure. 


fpedb.   gala,    mimU.   $tLmLitc 

LIgula 0     'O      ^,         0       01 

Cyathus .OO^OOi 

Acetabulum      ' OO|009 

Hemma 0       0  1        0       ^ 

Sextaria 0       0         1        0       4S 

Semimodius 01004 

Modius 1       0         0        0       <B 


Roman  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  liquid,  reduced  to  Eoglish  Wine  MesmrBi 

gak,    pit.   MiMcL  dte- 
Lignk      -  -  .  -  -  -  <>     \V       0      HL' 

Cyathus         •  •  -  -  -  .  -^iV^ 

Acetabulum  ....-." 

Qnaitarius     ...... 

Hemina    -.•.... 

Sextarius ---««. 

Congiw 0         7      4      9g 

Uma 8       4J      '^       2 

Amphoia 7         I      10       » 

Culeus -  148         8     II      «5 

N.  B.  The^iMHiraiite/M  the  nne  m  Uie  mmffkora.  The  Csdat  CMgimrkUt and  IWMi4«y>|!f 
eertaia  meaiare.  The  Romaiia divided  the  Sextanm.  like  Uie M6f«,  iaio  12  eqwl  |*i«^ ^'^^Vj 
aad  therefore  Uieir  eaiieet  wera callad  aaatoitea,  muukrmtlwf,  trtortat,  Slc  moo^iSagm  ihaaw*"  * 
«fialU  which  they  ooDiained.  *^  ^^ 

800 


S  1  J  ^ 

0         I      3      «» 
0         !      5      «K 


Mofll  anolent  Grecian  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight 


lb.      at,     dwi,  frMf 

Drachma  -  -  .  -  .  .  006  8' 

Mine -110  4 

Talentnm 66       0      12  5 


Less  Ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


lb.     ox, 
Lentes  ......00 

SiliaUB        .  .  .  .  .  .  .00 

Obelus  ......  0       0 

Scriptnlum  -  -  -  -  -  .06 

Drachma  ......  0        0 

Sextula       -  ...  .  .  .  .00 

SicilicuB  .  .  -  .  .  .  00 

Duella  0       0 

Uncia                .           .           .'         .  .  .  0       0 

Libra .  .      0      10 


d»ei. 

ftf-      ^i* 

0 

0      M 

0 

^       * 

0 

^       t% 

6 

IB    X 

2 

«    A 

8 

0 

4 

18 

6 

1    , 

16 

6 

18 

18     i 

N.  B.  The  Romaa  oonce  » the  Engliah  awfirdupou    ounce,  which  was  anciendy  divided  bto  i 
denarii  nod  eicht  draekmtBf  and  as  they  reckon  their  denarius  equal  to  an  Attic  dntekma,  the  Attio 
weiirhfli  were  1-^tii  heavier  than  the  corresponding  weii(hts  among  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  obotus  into  chalci  and  smaller  proportions;  some  into  six  ekaleit  and  evei^ 
cJuUcoB  into  seven  smaller  parts ;  and  otherB  divided  it  into  eight  duUcij  aad  each  dkaletu  into  eight  pm. 


The  greater  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 


Libra  ... 

Mina  Attica  communis 
Mina  Attica  medica 
Talentum  Atticum  commune 


N. 


a. 

OS. 

dwi 

0 

10 

18 

0 

11 

7 

1 

2 

11 

66 

11 

0 

16i: 
17 


>  B.  There  was  also  another  Attio  talent,  which  consisted  of  80,  or,  according  to  some,  of  100 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  every  mina  contains  100  draihmm^  and  every  talent  60  mtiM 
talents  differ  according  to  the  diflbrent  standard  of  their  nwut 
cates: 


draekma,  and  every  talent  60  mtius.  The 
aad  draekmm,  wa  the  following  table  indi- 


The  Mma  Eg^ptiaca  )  Coasists  ft 

Antioohica  t  of  Attic  (  11 

Cleopatrs  Ptolemaka     |  drachm    1  144 
Alexandrina  Dioseoridisj  me.        [l60 

The  Tslentom  .£gyptiacum  "j  , 

Antiochicum  n^-;-*-  I 

Ptolemaicum  Cleo.     Ii?^Sf  I 
Aleiandrie  ^^J^""^ 

Insulanum  "^® 

Antiochifi 


Equivalent  1 
to  Engw  I 
lishtr^  I 
weight.  J 


Equivalent 
to  Eng- 
lish tr^ 
weight. 


/«. 

«r. 

dmL 

IT* 

1 

5 

6 

& 

1 

5 

6 

22 

1 

6 

14 

16} 

1 

8 

16 

7* 

86 

8 

16 

8 

86 

8 

16 

8 

03 

11 

11 

0 

104 

0 

19 

14 

180 

1 

4 

12 

800 

8 

18 

U 

The  valae  and  proportion  of  the  Grecian  Coins. 

L  «. 

Lepton 0.  0 

ChalcoB 0  0 

Dichalsas 0  0 

Hemioboias 0  0 

PAar  III.-6  I.  801 


0 
0 
0 


&      f.     £     . 

0       0      1*    li 

DioMia 003     2] 

TBfcroboloi 0       0      5      0} 

Dnchma 0073 

Didr^chmoii 0182 

TMndnchinoD  Stater 0.       2      7      0 

0       3       3     8 


N.  B.  TIf  Drmrhmm,  md  the  Didrmekmamt  were  liWef,  the  athcw  gcaerally  of  brMfc  ThBTWdwI. 
«m,  TVMMiif I  4bc.  were  mmetiaies  eoieed.  The  Draekmm  vad  cIm  Dmmm»^  are  here  mppoMd  to 
be  eqeel,  Uiouff h  often  the  fomer  exceeded  in  weight. 

The  gold  coin  enong  the  Oreeke  wa«  the  gtmter  attrtta,  which  weighed  two  Attic 
JDr«dbMr,orhdftheeteler«r#«ilM(f,uidw8swoith35Attk/>rwdbMrofnlTer,or  iL     «.    d. 

ia  EegUih  aoaey  - 0     16    1} 

OraeeonfiegtotheproportioBorgoldtoalyer,  atpreeeot     -  -  10    9 

The  fitaterCf»iceMwexcheiigedfor28Aitioi>r«dbM>,or  -  -     0     18    1 

The  SimUr  PkiUm  mod  fiteler  AUxandH  were  of  the  nine  valae. 

The  Sitter  Dmrwnu^meeordtog  to  Joeephui,  wm  worth  60  Attic  Drmekwtm,   or      -  1     13    31 

The  Ateter  Ocet  WM  of  the  nme  vaUie. 


The  Value  and  proportioii  of  the  Roman  Corns. 


L         9.        d. 

Terenthn        •  -  •  -  •  -000 


f 


Sembella 0        0       0      1 

Libeik«orAa -     0       0       0 

Serteitin 0        0       1 

Qninariiii,  or  Victoriatni         •  -  -  -     0        0       8 

Denarini 0073' 

N.  B.  The  DieiMrJM,  VSeferfatet,  BetierUuM,  and  aometimee  the  Jt,  were  of  ailTcr,  the  odMis  veit 
ofbnMi.    The  TVfeat,  Sextain,  Umdm,  BezMOf  and  J)upoiidiM$,  were  lometimea  coiaedof  bg«. 


utation  of  Money  among  the  Greeks,  was  by 

drac 

L 

9. 

d. 

1  Drachma             .           -              0 

0 

7 

10  Drachmn   .     .           •           -       0 

6 

5 

100  DrachnuB  equal  to  a  Mina               3 

4 

7 

10  Mine              -           -           .32 

5 

10 

60  Mine  eouoZ  to  a  Talent                193 

15 

0 

10  Talents       -           -           .1037 

10 

0 

100  Talents            -           -  *        10875 

0 

0 

I  fbjiowi: 


i 


I 


Among  the  Romans,  the  c(»nputation  was  by  Sestertii  Numroi,  a% 

L  9,      d, 

A  Sestertins 0  0      0 

10  Sestertii 0  17 

1000  Sestertii  equal  to  one  >                                                             o  i       ^     2 
Sestertium                 \               .---810 

10  Sestertia      . 80  14      7     0 

lOOSestertia                    807  5     10     0 

1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertiom,  (cenHettintL)  or  decies 

centena  millia  nummom        ....       8072  1^      ^     ? 

Centies  vd  centies  H.  S.              ...           -           -           80729  840 

5JijjiesH.S «     80^91  18      4     J 

MaHM  oeotiM  H.  8.             .....    868090  16      8     0 
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The  Miiuk  8}rim 
Ptdemaica 
Antiochica 
Euboica 
Bobylomca 
Attica  major 


Rhodia 

The  Talentum  Syniin 
Ptolemaicam 
Antiocbicum 
Euboicum 
Babylonicum 
Atticum  majus 
Tyrium 

Rhodium 
.£g7ptiiim 


Wm  worth,  of 
Attic  drachnuD 


Was  worth,  of 
'Attic  MinflB 


26 

83} 
100 
100 
116 
1331 
1331 
166} 
166} 

15 
20 
60 
60 
70 
80 
80 
100 
100 
80 


The  RoiMin  gold  coio  ww  the  aweutt  which  geDerailly  weighed  double  the  derutriui. 
*rhe  ▼alae  of  it,  according  to  the  first  proportioii  of  coinage  meotioned  by  Pliny,  wm 
Or  •eoordiog  to  the  proportion  of  coinage  at  present       -  -  - 

According  to  the  decuple  or  proportion  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Juliua  Pollux 
According  to  Tacitin,  os  it  wai  afterwarda  valued  and  exchanged  (or  25€knarii 


L   9*  d,  q* 
14    3    3 
10    9 
0  12  11 
0  16    1    3 


The  value  of  coin  underwent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  stood,  as  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  follows : 


•  In  the  reign  of  Servius 
aTu.  C.  400 
A.  U.  C.  637 
A.  U.  C.  586 


I  ri  pound 

t  The  as  weighed  J  2  ounces 
r      of  brass  1  1  ounce 

I  [^  ounce 


A.  U.  C.  485  -  .        iThe  denarius  ex- \  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  587         -  -  \     changed  for     (  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  574,  8  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sestertii;  coined  aflerwards  of  the 

pound  of  gold,  20  denarii  aurei;  and  in  Nero's  reign,  of  the  pound  of  gold,  45 

denarii  avrei. 


N.  B.  In  the  above  tables  of  money,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  silver  has  been  reckoned  at  5s.  and 
gold  at  4L  per  ounce. 

A  talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  worth  54752.  and  one  of  silver  34C/.  3«.  9d 

The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  991,  6s.  Bd,  und  the  less  60f.  or,  as  some  say,  75^.  and  the 
great  talent  1125/.  '  , 

The  value  of  the  Bioman  ffondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  equivalent  to  an  Attic 
minaj  or  3/.  4«.  7d.  It  is  used  indifferently  by  ancient  authors  for  <r«,  /zs,  nna  m/i/t,  and  w.is  mpposed  to 
consist  of  100, or  96  denarii.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  word  pondo  is  joined  (o  numbers,  it 
signifies  the  same  as  libra;  but  when  it  is  used  with  other  words,  it  bears  the  same  signifirniion  as  Uie 
oaBixn  or  of'T'of  the  Greeks,  or  the  pondus  of  the  Latins.  The  word  numntfu^  when  mentioned  as  a  sum 
t»f  money,  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  tCKtertiux^  and  thouf^h  the  words  testerUus  Hnd  tiummua  »i*e 
of^en  ioined  together,  yet  their  signification  is  tlie  same,  and  they  intimate  no  more  timn  either  does  se- 
parntely. 

We  must  particularly  remark,  that  in  reckoning  their  iettereea^  the  Romans  had  an  art  which  ran  he 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  observation  of  these  rules :  If  n  numeral  noun  agreed  in  case,  slender,  and 
ftumber,  with  the  word  tetiertius,  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  tesiertii^  as  for  example,  decern  Beniertii 
was  ten  settertiL  If  a  numeral  noun  of  another  case  was  joined  with  the  genitive  plural  o^  aetttriiut^  it 
denoted  so  many  thousand,  as  deeem  tettertium  signifies  so  nranv  thousand  sestertit.  If  the  adverb  no- 
neral  was  ioined,  it  denoted  so  many  hundred  thouaand,  as  deeiet  tettertium  was  ten  hundred  thousand 
sestertH,  If  the  numeral  adverb  was  pat  by  itself,  the  signification  was  not  altered;  therefore  deeiet^  9i- 
geHe$^  &c.  in  a  sentence,  imply  as  many  hundred  thousand  aettertiif  or  hundred  autfrttOf  as  if  the  word 
ses/eritttai  was  expressed. 

The  denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  its  name  because  it  contained 

RMS  «m,  ten  asses. 

The  as  is  often  expressed  by  an  L.  because  it  is  one  pound  weight;  and  the  iestertiuSf  because  it  was 
eqoivalent  to  two  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  is  frequently  denoted  by  H.  S.or  L.  L.  S. 

The  Romao  liira  contained  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  and  was  woiih  about  2L  sterling. 

The  Ronuui  talAot  was  suppoaed  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  $esteriia,  or  nearly  103L  stsrliiig. 
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